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The  First  Poilu  of  France 

This  sketch  of  Premier  (Ueiiienceau  is  beiii;;  circulated  widely  in  France 
just  now— a  tribute  to  "The  Tiger's"  popularity  both  in  war  and  in  peace 
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Dance  any  time 
the  Victrola  is  always  ready! 


Ready  with  lively  one-steps  and  fox-tro's 
and  fascinating  waltzes  that  make  you  forget 
every  care  and  just  want  to  dance  on  and  o;L 
Music  that  inspires  you  to  dance  your  vely 
best — the  perfect  playing  of  bands  and  orches- 
tras renowned  for  their  splendid  dance  music. 

As  enjoyable  with  a  Victrola  as  though  you 
actually  hired  the  entire  band  or  orchestra  itself. 
Loud  and  clear  enough  for  a  whole  roomful  of 
dancers — and  yet  easily  adaptable  when  only  a 
few  couples  (or  even  one!)  want  a  quiet  little 
dance  all  their  own. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  ^12  to  ^950. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  the  newest  Victor  Dance 
Records  and  demonstrate  the  Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Important  Notice.  Vi«or  Records  and  Victor  Machines  ace  sdenciiically 
coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  proc«s«e3  of  manufacture,  and  their  use, 
one    with    the    ocfacr,    is    ahsoiutety    e»sesuiU    to    a    perfect    reproduction. 

New  Vkcor  Records  detnoitstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  Ist  of  each  mondi 

Victrola"  is  the   Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking  Machise 
Company  designating  the  products  of  this  Company  only. 
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Germany  Consents  to  Peace 


THE  German  delegation  that  received  the  draft  of 
the  peace  treaty  at  Versailles  refused  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  signing  and  instead  took  it 
to  Weimar,  where  the  National  Assembly  has  been  in 
session  since  February  6  at  work  on  a  constitution  for 
the  German  Republic.  The  question  of  signing  cut  across 
party  lines.  The  Independent  (Radical  or  Anti-War)  So- 
cialists favor  signing.  The  Conservatives  and  National- 
ists opposed.  The  Majority  (Pro-War)  Socialists  were 
two  to  one  for  signing.  The  Centrists  (Clericals)  and 
Democrats  favored  signing  with  reservation  as  to  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility  for  the  war  and  the  extradi- 
tion of  the  ex-Emperor  and  other  officials  demanded. 

Chancellor  Scheidemann  and  his  colleagues  of  the  cab- 
inet have  been  so  emphatic  in  their  assertions  that  the 
terms  were  impossible  that  they  could  not  consistently 
take  any  other  stand  or  remain  in  office,  so  they  resigned 
and  a  new  ministry  was  formed  under  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Gustav  Adolf  Bauer.  He  is  a  Conservative  So- 
cialist, a  workingman  with  a  common  school  education, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  German  labor  unions. 

The  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  who  takes  the 
place  of  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rantzau  is  Herman  Mul- 
ler.  He  was  formerly  a  merchant  and  later  editor  of  a 
Socialist  paper.  He  represented  the  Scheidemann  Gov- 
ernment at  the  recent  Socialist  Congress  at  Berne.  The 
Christian  People's  (Cen- 
ter) party,  which  stands 
next  to  the  Majority  So- 
cialists in  the  number  of 
delegates  in  the  Assem- 
bly, is  represented  in  the 
cabinet  by  Dr.  Matthias 
Erzberger.  Gustav  Noske, 
the  Socialist  who  put 
•down  the  Spartacans 
(German  Bolsheviki) 
with  an  iron  hand,  is  to 
remain  as  Minister  of  De- 
fense. 

Finally,  after  protract- 
ed and  stormy  delibera- 
tions, the  National  As- 
sembly, on  the  afternoon 
of  June  22,  voted  by  237 
to  138  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Twenty-five  members  re- 
frained from  voting.  In 
announcing  the  decision 
Premier  Bauer  said  in 
part: 

The  Allied  and  Associat- 
ed Powers  cannot  expect 
the  German  people  to  agree 


Mtinchfutrr  (iiinrdi^lii,  Kn'jlnii'i 

Hun  and  Super-Hun:  It  was  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Bull:  I  a?ree  with  both  of  you,  and  deal  accordingly 


from  inner  conviction  to  a  peace  instrument  whereby,  with- 
out the  populations  being  consulted,  members  are  severed 
from  the  German  Empire,  German  sovereignty  is  perma- 
nently violated,  and  unbearable  economic  and  financial  bur- 
dens are  imposed  upon  the  German  people. 

On  Monday  the  war  is  to  be  begun  afresh  if  we  fail  to 
give  our  "yes."  Every  instrument  of  murder  is  ready 
against  a  defenseless  and  unarmed  nation  which  knows 
only  two  commandments — externally  reparation  and  inter- 
nally the  development  of  liberty  which  it  won  in  its  collapse. 

At  this  solemn  moment  the  Government  desires  to  ex- 
press itself  with  absolute  clearness  in  order  to  meet  before- 
hand any  possible  reproaches  that  the  conditions  imposed 
exceed  Germany's  power  to  perform,  and  we  therefore  de- 
cline all  responsibility  for  the  consequences  that  may  befall 
Germany  should  her  utmost  endeavors  prove  the  conditions 
impossible  of  fulfillment. 

We  furthermore  lay  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  declara- 
tion that  we  cannot  accept,  and  by  our  signature  do  not 
cover.  Article  231,  demanding  that  Germany  confess  her- 
self the  sole  author  of  the  war. 

A  note  of  similar  tenor  was  then  telegraphed  to  Ver- 
sailles, expressing  a  willingness  to  sign,  tho  protesting 
that  the  treaty  is  in  sharp  contradiction  to  the  terms 
agreed  to  in  the  armistice.  The  German  Government 
asked  for  the  prompt  restoration  of  all  the  German  pris- 
oners. It  also  declined  to  accept  responsibility  for  any 
difficulty  that  might  result  from  the  expressed  determi- 
nation of  the  population 
of  the  eastern  district  to 
resist  separation  from 
the  fatherland.  The  note 
further  stated  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for 
Germany  to  accept  Arti- 
cle 231  admitting  Ger- 
many to  be  the  sole  and 
only  author  of  the  war. 
or  Articles  227  to  230  re- 
quiring her  to  give  up  for 
trial  individuals  accused 
of  violating  the  laws  of 
war.  A  delay  of  forty- 
eight  hours  was  asked  in 
order  to  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Premier  Clemenceau  in 
his  note  of  reply  stated 
that  no  new  arguments 
had  been  brought  forward 
for  consideration  and  that 

The  Allied  and  -Associat- 
ed Governments  therefore 
feel  constrained  to  say  that 
the  time  for  tiiscussion  has 
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passed.  They  can  accept  or  acknowledge  no  qualifications  or 
reservations  and  must  require  of  the  German  representa- 
tives an  unequivocal  decision  as  to  their  purpose  to  sign  and 
accept  as  a  whole,  or  not  to  sign  and  accept  the  treaty  as 
finally  formulated.  After  the  signature  the  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated Powers  must  hold  Germany  responsible  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  every  stipulation  of  the  treaty. 

On  receipt  of  this  refusal,  on  June  23  the  German 
Government  accepted  the  terms  unconditionally,  altho 
.still  protesting  at  having  to  sign  a  confession  of  guilt 
they  do  not  believe.  The  reply  of  the  Mini-ster  of  For- 
eign Affairs  reads: 

It  appears  to  the  Government  of  the  German  Republic, 
in  consternation  at  the  last  communication  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments,  that  these  governments  have 
decided  to  wrest  from  Germany  by  force  acceptance  of  the 
peace  conditions,  even  those  which,  without  presenting  any 
material  significance,  aim  at  divesting  the  German  people 
of  their  honor.  No  act  of  violence  can  touch  the  honor  of 
the  German  people.  The  German  people,  after  frightful  suf- 
fering in  these  last  years,  have  no  means  of  defending 
themselves  by  external  action. 

Yielding  to  superior  force,  and  without  renouncing  in  the 
meantime  its  own  view  of  the  unheard  of  injustice  of  the 
peace  conditions,  the  Government  of  the  German  Republic 
declares  that  it  is  ready  to  accept  and  sign  the  peace  con- 
ditions imposed. 

What  Happened  in  Odessa 

THE  mystery  of  Odessa  is  now  explained.  The  orig- 
inal report  from  Moscow  of  the  sudden  evacuation 
of  the  Ukraine  by  the  French  troops  was  received 
with  incredulity  by  the  world  at  large  and  was  declared 
in  Parliament  by  Winston  Churchill,  a  week  after  the 
withdrav.'al  had  begun,  to  be  Bolshevik  propaganda.  It 
was  indeed  incomprehensible  how  the  French  and  Greek 
forces  in  southern  Russia,  supplied  and  supported  by 
the  Black  Sea  fleet,  should  have  abandoned  without  a 
struggle  the  city  of  Odessa  and  the  stronghold  of  Sevas- 
topol to  the  Boisheviki,  who  were  said  to  be  inferior  in 
discipline  and  one-fourth  the  number  of  the  Allies. 

The  secret  was  kept  for  two  months,  but  finally  was 
revealed  in  the  French  parliament  by  Emile  Goude,  a 
Socialist  deputy.  The  origin  of  the  disaster  was  the 
same  feeling  as  manifested  itself  in  the  disaffection  of 
the  Canadian  troops  at  Vladivostok,  the  Czechs  at 
Omsk,  and  the  American  troops  at  Archangel — the 
desire  of  the  soldiers  to  return  home  and  their  dis- 
like to  fighting  for  an  unknown  cause  and  in  an  un- 
authorized war.  In  the  French  fleet  at  Odessa  the 
movement  went  as  far  as  mutiny.  On  the  morning  of 
April  9,  when  the  signal  was  given  to  clear  the  decks 


for  action,  the  men  on  the  flagship  refused  to  obey  and 
gathering  on  deck  sang  the  Internationale.  The  sailors 
on  the  other  ships  and  the  Russians  on  shore  joined  in 
the  revolutionary  hymn.  The  red  flag  was  hoisted  beside 
the  tricolor  on  the  French  warships.  The  whole  affair 
was  carried  on  in  good  order  and  good  temper  except 
for  one  incident.  A  young  ensign,  seeing  the  French 
soldiers  and  sailor.s  on  shore  fraternizing  with  Russian 
men  and  women,  ordered  a  machine  gun  fired  on  the 
group.  A  naval  lieutenant  rushed  up  and  stopped  the 
firing,  but  several  persons  had  already  been  killed  or 
wounded. 

After  four  days  of  negotiation  the  French  admiral 
granted  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  that  the  fleet 
should  return  to  France  and  that  they  should  not  be 
punished  on  their  return.  When  the  fleet  reached  Tou- 
lon the  seamen  stationed  there  approved  of  the  action 
of  their  comrades  at  Odessa  and  threatened  to  strike  if 
any  punishment  for  the  mutiny  was  imposed. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  conquest  of  the  Ukraine 
by  the  Boisheviki  was  accomplished  more  by  argument 
than  arms.  The  Russian  warships  in  the  Black  Sea 
went  over  to  the  Boisheviki  and  the  army  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  supposed  to  be  incorruptible,  melted  away 
under  the  influence  of  the  Soviet  propaganda.  Many  of 
the  Ukrainian  troops,  who  under  Petliura  have  been 
fighting  the  Boisheviki,  deserted  to  the  Soviet  side  in 
a  body. 

But  the  Kuban  Cossacks,  under  General  Denikin, 
clothed  in  British  uniforms  and  armed  with  British 
guns,  are  rapidly  regaining  the  ground  lost  two  months 
ago.  The  British  whippet  tanks  are  found  to  be  more 
effective  on  the  steppes  than  the  famous  Cossack  cavalry. 
The  coal  beds  of  the  Doniets  basin,  which  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Boisheviki  thru  the  defection  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  have  been  retaken  by  -the  troops  of 
General  Wrangel,  who  are  now  approaching  Tsaritsin 
on  the  Volga.  Here  they  hoped  to  meet  the  advance 
guard  of  Admiral  Kolchak's  Siberian  troops,  but  their 
recent  setback  has  postponed  this  conjunction  of  forces. 
In  May  Denikin  captured  22,000  prisoners,  150  guns, 
350  machine  guns  and  other  booty  in  large  quantity. 
The  Ukrainians  are  sick  of  Soviet  rule,  which  robbed 
the  rich  of  their  money  and  the  peasants  of  their  grain. 
Thru  his  recovery  of  the  Black  Sea  ports  Denikin  is 
now  able  to  carry  on  commerce,  while  Soviet  Russia 
remains  blockaded.  He  has  sent  ships  to  England  and 
America  carrying  potash,  manganese,  wool  and  hides, 
and  he  has  100,000  bottles  of  the  Czar's  champagne  to 
export. 
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AS    \^E    DO    UNTO    OTHERS 

What  if  the  British  Parliament  should  pass  a  resolution 
insisting     on     the     independence     of     the     Philippines? 


Does     the     Senate     expect     England 
to    take    its    recommendation    calmly? 
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When  Will  Russia  Pay  Its  Debts? 

THE  recent  default  in  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  the  fifty  million  dollar  Russian  Gov- 
ernment 6^/2  per  cent  credit  creates  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation.  The  default  was  a  highly  embarrassing 
event  because  just  novi'  American  bankers  are  engaged 
in  experimenting  in  foreign  financing  thru  the  sale  of 
foreign  securities  to  American  investors.  An  incident 
of  this  character  can  only  engender  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  many  investors,  and  this  is  hardly  desirable 
at  a  time  when  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  economic  re- 
adjustment. 

In  June,  1916,  a  New  York  syndicate  sold  these  cer- 
tificates to  the  public,  the  proceeds  being  spent  in  the 
United  States  for  account  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. The  credit  was  to  be  retired  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  or  sooner.  The  syndicate  was  granted  cer- 
tain options  under  which  it  could  profit  by  any  rise  in 
Russian  roubles  from  33  cents  to  parity — 51.46  cents. 
At  the  time  the  credit  was  offered,  some  of  our  most 
conservative  banking  houses  issued  literature  setting 
forth  the  vast  economic  resources  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire. Not  only  were  the  dollar  bonds  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities but  the  internal  bonds  payable  in  roubles  were 
imported  from  Russia  and  investors  were  advised  to 
purchase  them  and  take  advantage  of  any  possible  ad- 
vance in  Russian  exchange. 

The  unfortunate  phase  of  the  reasoning  was  that  lit- 
tle consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that  while  there 
was  no  question  about  Russia's  economic  resources,  its 
political  structure  was  undermined  with  revolutionary 
plots.  Russia  had  a  despotic  government  and  a  confla- 
gration could  have  broken  out  at  any  moment.  We  now 
see  the  financial  results  of  shortsightedness.  Aside  from 
this,  Russian  exchange  declined  steadily  so  that  it  was 
never  possible  to  make  a  profit  from  a  rise  in  roubles. 

Will  the  credit  certificates  ever  be  paid?  The  original 
banking  syndicate  has  formed  a  committee  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  bondholders,  but  the  situation  in  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned  is  peculiar.  Great 
quantities  of  Russian  bonds  were  sold  to  the  public  in 
England  and  France  early  in  the  war,  but  they  were 
taken  over  by  those  governments  in  exchange  for  their 
ov^m  war  loans.  This  was  not  done  in  the  United  States 
and  altho  some  hope  was  expressed  that  we  might  fol- 
low the  practise  of  our  allies,  it  is  not  likely  that  such 
action  will  be  taken.  When  the  Russian  credits  were 
issued  here  and  abroad,  England  and  France  were  allies 
of  Russia,  while  the  United  States  was  still  a  neutral. 
This  fact  relieves  this  Government  of  any  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  credit. 

Interest  on  the  credit  was  regularly  paid  by  the  Ker- 
ensky  Government.  Even  after  Lenin  succeeded  Keren- 
sky  in  November,  1917,  and  repudiated  the  externa] 
loans  of  the  former  governments,  it  seems  that  the  in- 
terest was  derived  from  credits  granted  to  Russia  by 
the  United  States,  which  had  not  been  exhausted  when 
the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power.  The  representative  of 
the  AU-Russian  Government  at  Omsk  in  the  United 
States  recently  stated  that  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
his  control  he  would  be  unable  to  provide  funds  with 
which  to  meet  the  credit  due  June  18.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, that  his  Government  would  recognize  all  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  Russian  Government  before  Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  at  this  time  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  make  any  claims  for  American  citizens  against 
Russia.  It  is  expected  that  whatever  stable  government 
may  ultimately  assume  control  of  affairs  in  Russia  "will 
follow  the  practise  which  enlightened  governments  have 
always  followed — of  recognizing  the  legitimate  external 
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Professor  Francesco  Nitti,  of  the  University  of  Naples,  who 
becomes  Premier  of  Italy  in  place  of  Orlando,  is  well  known 
as  an  economist  and  social  reformer.  He  believes  more  in  the 
industrial  development  of  Italy  than  in  its  territorial  expansion 

loans  of  prior  governments."  A  government  is  sovereign 
in  so  far  as  its  own  subjects  are  concerned.  If  it  can- 
not pay  its  internal  debts,  it  can  tax  its  subjects  to  the 
extent  required  to  discharge  its  debts.  Not  so  in  th3 
case  of  external  obligations.  Russia,  for  instance,  is  a 
country  which  will  require  vast  credits  or  loans,  which 
it  can  never  obtain  abroad  so  long  as  any  of  its  external 
obligations  remain  unpaid.  When  the  credit  certificates 
will  be  paid  must  depend  upon  the  chances  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  and  responsible  government  in 
Russia. 

Italy  Under  New  Management 

PREMIER  ORLANDO,  returning  to  Italy  to  report 
the  result  of  his  negotiations  at  Paris,  was  de- 
feated in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  vote  of 
259  to  78.  The  test  came  on  Orlando's  motion  for  a 
secret  session  to  discuss  the  peace  terms.  The  Premier 
declared  himself  satisfied  on  the  whole  with  the  treaties 
with  Germany  and  Austria  and  stated  that  Italy  had 
stood  firm.ly  on  the  pledges  of  the  Allies  regarding 
Adriatic  boundaries,  tho  willing  to  discuss  other  solu- 
tions in  hope  of  agreement.  It  was  hinted  that  Italy 
had  been  promised  concessions  in  other  directions  that 
would  compensate  for  concessions  in  regard  to  Fiume 
and  that  these  could  only  be  explained  in  secret  session. 
But  Parliament  refused  to  consent  and  so  the  Orlando, 
Government  was  forced  to  resign. 

When  Orlando  returned  to  Rome  the  la.st  of  April 
because  Wilson,  Lloyd  George  and  Clemenceau  refused 
to  cede  Fiume  to  Italy  he  was  received  with  great  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  and  sustained  by  a  vote  of  382  to  40  in 
the  Chamber.  Only  the  Intransigeant  Socialists  voted 
against  him.  He  returned  to  Paris  with  this  backing  but 
apparently  failed  to  gain  his  point.  Various  solutions 
have  been  proposed  such  as  making  Fiume  a  free  city 
under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  giving 
Fiume  to  Italy  and  leaving  its  industrial  suburb,  Sushak. 
to  the  Croats  with  promise  of  an  artificial  harbor  there. 
If  any  of  these  solutions  was  accepted  is  not  known. 
The  Italians  have  been  irritated  further  by  the  thwart- 


How 
Aeroplanes 

Are 

Launched 

From  Ships 

The  queer-lookinp  boat  at  the 
left  is  the  H.  M.  S.  "Argus"'  of 
the  Britisli  navy,  news  Af  whi<-li 
was  deleted  by  the  censor  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  "Argus" 
earned  its  name  b\  carrying 
tlie  eyes  of  the  navy.  A  whole 
fleet  of  aeroplanes  are  stowed 
away  beneatii  the  broail  expanse 
of  deck  which  is  built  so  as  to 
provide  an  ade(|uate  launch- 
ing    platform     for     the     planes 
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The  Italian  navy  devised 
another  method  of  car- 
r\ing  scouting  planes 
during  the  war.  At  the 
right  is  the  "Europa,"  an 
Italian  battleship,  with 
four  planes  hung  over  the 
sides.  They  can  be 
dropped  like  life  boats 
and  rise  from  the  surface 
of  the  water  for  a   flight 

A     CATAPULT     START 

Below  is  the  H.  M.  S. 
"Slinger" — or  rather  the 
small  part  of  it  from 
which  it  gets  its  name  ~a 
platform  built  over  the 
deck  with  a  compressed 
air  catapuJt  which 
launches  a  seaplane  from 
it.  This  device  was  used 
by  the  British  navy  to 
send  planes  from  ships 
with  a   small  deck  space 
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ing  of  their  aspirations  in  other  directions.  The  un- 
limited opportunities  for  expansion  in  Africa  granted 
by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1915  have,  it  is  understood, 
been  curtailed.  By  the  secret  treaty  signed  at  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne  in  August,  1917,  Smyrna  was  conceded 
to  Italy.  But  the  Bolshevik  revolution  prevented  the 
ratification  of  the  compact  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Great  Britain  on  that  ground  repudiated  it  and  prom- 
ised Smyrna  to  Greece  in  exchange  for  aid  in  Mace- 
donia. Last  month  both  Greek  and  Italian  troops  were 
landed  on  theTurkish  coast  to  take  possession  of  Smyrna, 
but  the  Council  of  Four  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Italians.  English  Liberals  led  by  Lord  Bryce  are 
protesting  against  drawing  the  Tirolean  boundary  of 
Italy  as  far  north  as  the  Brenner  Pass  since  this  in- 
volves the  annexation  of  the  solidly  German  population 
of  the  Bozen  and  Meran  districts. 

The  opposition  to  Orlando  came  from  divergent 
points;  in  part  from  those  who  were  disappointed  that 
he  did  not  get  all  that  and  more  than  the  Treaty  of  Lon- 
don promised  and  in  part  from  those  who  favored  a 
less  ambitious  foreign  policy.  It  is  apparently  the  second 
or  more  moderate  party  which  will  come  into  power. 
Prof.  Francesco  Nitti  has  been  asked  to  form  a  cabinet 
which  is  expected  to  include  Senator  Tomasso  Tittoni  as 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  place  of  Sonnino. 
These  believe  that  Italy  has  overreached  herself 
in  her  expansionist  policy  and  that  a  good  agree- 
ment with  the  Allies  and  America  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  new  territory.  Professor  Nitti  was 
added  to  the  Italian  Mission  of  1917  to  the  United 
States  as  a  liberal  member  to  counterbalance  the  Prince 
of  Udine  on  the  aristocratic  side  and  while  here  he  used 
to  slip  away  from  official  receptions  to  speak  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York.  It  is  his 
opinion  that  "the  friendship  of  England,  France  and 
the  United  States  is  of  more  value  to  Italy  than  acres  of 
grottoes  on  the  Adriatic." 

Signor  Tittoni  sometimes  as  Foreign  Minister,  some- 
times as  Ambassador  to  Paris  and  to  London,  carried  on 
between  1905  and  1916  negotiations  which  shifted  the 
alliance  of  Italy  from  Germany  and  Austria  to  England 
and  France.  The  new  cabinet  will  also  be  especially  qual- 
ified to  deal  with  the  industrial  development  of  Italy  and 
the  social  problems.  The  Orlando  Government  did  not 
give  these  questions  the  attention  they  demanded  and 
this  is  one  cause  of  its  downfall. 

The  new  Italian  peace  delegation  to  Paris  will  be  com- 

•    posed  of  Foreign  Minister  Tittoni,  Senator  Guglielmo 

Marconi,    the   inventor    of   wireless   telegraphy    and    a 

member  of  the  Italian  mission  to  America,  and  Senator 

Vittorio  Scialolia. 

Congress  Stands  By  Prohibition 

WILL  the  eighteenth — the  prohibition  constitu- 
tional amendment — prove  another  "fifteenth 
amendment,"  disregarded,  without  protest  from 
the  rest  of  the  country,  by  those  sections  that  chose  to 
disregard  it  a  few  years  hence? 

A  majority  of  the  present  Congress  answers  "No," 
but  there  is  an  active  minority  in  both  houses  that  takes 
the  opposite  view.  This  group,  made  up  of  many,  but 
not  all,  the  wets  and  a  few  of  those  who  vote  dry  under 
political  pressure  from  the  prohibitionists,  believes  that 
there  is  good  ground  for  its  hope  that  legislation  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  ulti- 
mately will  be  repealed. 

In  the  meantime  these  men  will  seek  to  make  prohibi- 
tion obnoxious  by  making  the  enforcement  legislation 
rigid  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Somewhat  similar  tac- 
tics were  employed,  but  were  not  regarded  with  any 
great  degree  of   success,   when   the   Reed    "bone   dry" 
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amendment,  barring  liquor  order  blanks  and  liquor  ad- 
vertisements at  the  border  of  dry  territory,  was  adopted 
by  Congress. 

"If  they  want  prohibition,  let  them  have  real  prohibi- 
tion and  see  how  they  like  it,"  said  Senator  Reed.  And 
many  wets  voted  for  the  amendment. 

The  present  development  of  the  wet  policy  has  given 
pause  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  On  further  considera- 
tion it  is  counseling  modification  of  some  of  the  more 
stringent  provisions  of  the  enforcement  bills  drawn  by 
its  legal  department,  and  introduced  at  its  request. 
The  House  Judiciary  Committee  already  has  softened 
some  of  these  provisions,  notably  the  search  and  seizure 
clause.  Others  will  be  modified  by  the  dry  majorities  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

It  is  recognized  by  the  prohibitionists  that  much  de- 
pends upon  the  success  with  which  constitutional  and 
war-time  prohibition  is  enforced  during  the  first  few 
months.  The  difficulty  of  enforcement  is  expected  to 
decrease  constantly,  if  it  is  made  evident  at  the  start 
that  enforcement  is  to  be  attempted  evei-ywhere  in 
earnest. 

President  Wilson  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  war- 
time prohibition  from  becoming  effective  July  1,  by 
issuing  a  proclamation  announcing  the  termination  of 
demobilization.  In  his  May  message  to  Congress  the  Pres- 
ident said  it  seemed  to  him  entirely  safe  to  remove  the 
ban  on  wine  and  beer  during  the  next  six  months,  but 
that  without  further  legislation  he  had  not  the  power 
to  remove  the  restrictions.  The  attitude  of  the  Senate 
toward  this  suggestion,  which  it  regarded  as  "passing 
the  buck,"  was  indicated  by  its  refusal  by  a  55  to  11 
vote  to  clear  the  way  for  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  President.  The  House  Judiciary 
Committee  voted  10  to  5  against  a  proposal  to  grant  the 
President  the  power  he  said  he  lacked. 

The  President  has  asked  Attorney  General  Palmer 
for  an  exact  definition  of  his  powers  under  the  war- 
time prohibition  act.  Prohibitionists  do  not  sso  how 
the  President  can  remove  the  ban  on  wine  and  beer 
without  also  removing  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
distilled  spirits.  They  look  to  Mr.  Palmer  as  "a  good 
prohibitionist"  to  tell  him  he  cannot. 

The  number  of  troops  in  France  on  July  1  will  be 
under  the  strength  set  by  the  Army  Appropriation  bill 
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"Don't  you  think,  Woo.lrow,  it's  lime  to  speak  to   your   child?" 

for  the  next  fiscal  year — 400,000  men — but  prohibition- 
ists are  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  argument  that  de- 
mobilization will  be  terminated  in  the  sense  meant  by 
the  war-time  prohibition  act  on  that  date. 

There  is  among  congressional  wets,  and  apparently 
among  producers  and  consumers  of  alcoholic  beverages 
out  in  the  country,  an  abiding  faith  that  the  President 
will  come  forward  at  the  last  minute  with  a  reprieve 
for  wine  and  beer.  There  is  a  possibility  also  that  the 
courts  will  rule  that  Congress  exceeded  its  constitu- 
tional authority  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages in  "war  emergency  legislation"  enacted  after  the 
armistice   was   signed. 

However,  the  prohibitionists  have  another  barrel  to 
their  gun.  They  announce  that  they  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  enforcement  legislation  that  will  make  pro- 
hibition effective  on  the  date  the  act  is  signed,  regard- 
less of  any  action  by  the  President.  The  courts  may 
hold  that  Congress  is  without  power  to  forbid  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the  states,  but  Congress  has 
unquestioned  authority  to  regulate  their  manufacture,, 
transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  importation  and 
exportation,  and  removal  from  bond.  These  are  the  pow- 
ers the  prohibitionists  will  employ  in  the  amendment 
they  will  seek  to  attach  to  the  enforcement  legislation, 
by  way  of  an  "ace  in  the  hole,"  and  will  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  attaching  however  the  wets  filibuster.  A  presi- 
dential veto  of  the  act  would  not  save  the  situation  for 
the  wets,  for  their  opponents  control  enough  votes  in 
both  houses  to  repass  it  over  the  veto. 

While  the  war-time  prohibition  act  carries  no  en- 
forcement clauses,  it  does  provide  maximum  penalties 
of  one  year's  imprisonment  and  $1000  fine,  which  the 
drys  are  counting  upon  to  deter  violation.  There  are 
thirty-three  dry  states  where  prohibition  will  continue 
to  be  enforced,  regardless  of  how  long  Congress  delays 
the  federal  enforcement  legislation.  In  a  maiority  of 
the  wet  states  liquor  licenses  expire  July  1.  Unless  war- 
time prohibition  is  nullified  in  the  meantime,  expiring 
liquor  licenses  are  not  likely  to  be  renewed — and  thus 
circumstance  assists  in  prohibition  enforcement. 

Statements  by  wet  leaders  that  prohibition  cannot  be 
enforced  without  an  army  of  detectives,  as  yet  unpro- 
vided for,  and  that  the  failure  to  compel  obedience  to 
the  prohibition  laws  will  result  in  disrespect  for  and 
disregard  of  all  laws,  are  not  greatly  worrying  the  drys. 
They  admit,  not  for  publication,  that  absolute  prohibi- 
tion cannot  be  enforced  for  two  or  perhaps  three  years. 
They  are  somewhat  troubled,  however,  by  the  decision 
of  Judge  Dillon  of  the  Franklin  County   (Ohio)    Com- 


mon Pleas  Court,  that  the  voters  of  Ohio  have  a  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  action  of  state  legislatures 
in  ratifying  con.stitutional  amendments.  The  term  "leg- 
islatures" as  employed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Judge  Dillon  held,  was  intended  to  mean  "that 
body  or  bodies  in  which  lie  the  full  and  final  expression 
of  the  will  of  the  people."  This  decision  fits  in  exactly 
with  the  plan  of  the  wets  outside  of  Congress,  to  press 
lor  referendums  on  the  action  of  ratifying  legislatures 
in  states  where  referendums  are  possible.  The  approval 
of  thirty-six  legislatures  has  already  been  given  the 
prohibition  amendment.  The  wets  claim,  however,  that 
thirteen  states  will  refuse  ratification  if  the  amendment 
is  put  up  to  the  people. 

While  they  are  planning  for  legal  attacks  against 
the  amendment  from  every  possible  angle,  the  inter- 
ested trades  also  are  working  on  a  scheme  for  political 
action  in  the  next  congressional  election,  taking  example 
from  the  methods  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  The  Sixty- 
seventh  can  be  made  a  wet  Congress,  they  believe,  if  a 
combination  of  soldiers  and  workmen  can  be  effected 
that  will  withhold  its  votes  from  all  except  those  candi- 
dates pledged  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
enforcement  legislation. 

The  trouble  with  this  plan  is  that  neither  the  soldiers 
nor  the  workers  are  solidly  opposed  to  prohibition.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  Samuel  Gompers 
leading  the  anti-prohibition  faction,  voted  26,475  to 
4000  for  a  resolution  protesting  against  war-time  pro- 
hibition and  asking  that  beer  with  an  alcoholic  content 
of  2-'''4  per  cent  be  permitted  under  constitutional  pro- 
hibition. The  resolution  was  not  aimed  against  all  pro- 
hibition. 

Labor  had  an  opportunity  for  an  impressive  demon- 
stration against  prohibition,  when  permission  was 
granted  for  a  protest  meeting  on  the  Capitol  steps.  The 
demonstration  was  not  impressive,  and  consequently 
was  altogether  without  effect  on  Congress. 

Prohibitionists  are  making  effective  use  in  their  prop- 
aganda of  the  charge  that  protests  against  prohibition 
are  inspired  in  the  main  by  "German  brewers."  Wets 
are  making  a  telling  point  of  the  claim  that  prohibition 
is  "class  legislation"  since  the  man  of  means  can  lay  in 
and  is  laying  in  a  supply  to  "last  a  lifetime,"  while  the 
worker  in  the  mine  and  the  steel  mill  is  denied  the 
necessary  stimulant  of  a  glass  of  beer.  Drys  from  the 
South  bring  word  that  in  that  country  liquor  is  buried 
five  feet  deep,  with  bushes  growing  over  it. 

CIONGRESS  has  no  delusions  about  the  impetus  pro- 
'  hibition  will  give  to  home  brewing.  Druggists  have 
told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  a  nation-wide 
preparedness  movement  has  practically  exhausted  the 
supply  of  bottle  stoppers.  Just  how  far  the  dr\'s  are 
ready  to  go  in  breaking  up  the  practise,  they  are  find- 
ing difliiculty  in  deciding. 

Some  of  the  most  far-sighted  among  the  wets  in  Con- 
gress do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  by  making 
prohibition  absolute,  prohibition  can  be  destroyed.  They 
have  accepted  with  resignation  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  going  into  the  dry  column  and  will  probably 
stay  there. 

In  this  connection  the^'  are  recalling  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  upholding  the  Mann  White  Slave  act. 
The  court  found  that  the  act  did  little  more  than  give 
opportunity  for  blackmailing,  and  practically  recom- 
mended that  it  be  repealed  and  passed  in  different  form. 
Nevertheless  the  law  was  held  to  be  constitutional.  Rep- 
resentative iMann,  author  of  the  law,  said  he  would  make 
no  move  either  to  repeal  or  to  amend  it.  Senator  James 
iFIamilton  Lewis  made  this  comment: 
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"It  is  an  axiom :  Congress  will  never  repeal  a  moral 
law." 

What  applied  in  the  case  of  the  Mann  White  Slave 
act  is  regarded  as  applying  equally  to  prohibition.  Con- 
gress will  not  repeal  a  moral  law.  If  that  point  needs 
settlement  it  will  be  settled  according  to  the  prohibition- 
ists when  the  nineteenth  amendment  is  ratified  and 
women  are  given  the  vote. 

Whether  Congress  will  wink  at  violations  of  a  moral 
law  is,  however,  a  very  different  matter.  That  remains 
to  be  seen.  R.  M.  B. — Washington 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  Makes  Adjustments 

BACK  of  the  sound  and  fury  with  which  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  repudi- 
ated Bolshevism,  and  back  of  the  well-oiled  ma- 
chinery thru  which  the  proposals  of  all  professed 
radicals  were  brought  to  naught  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City  last  week,  is  there  a  movement 
in  the  Federation  which  under  the  guise  of  orthodoxy 
is  really  incorporating  some  of  the  radical  tendencies? 
Take,  for  example,  industrial  unionism.  The  very 
name  causes  the  hair  to  rise  upon  the  head  of  any  right- 
thinking  A.  F.  of  L.  man.  When  a  resolution  proposing 
the  reorganization  of  the  Federation  along  industrial 
lines  was  introduced  in  the  convention  by  a  delegate 
from  Portland  it  was  overwhelmingly  and  scornfully 
voted  down.  Yet  one  of  the  high  pitches  of  enthusiasm 
reached  by  the  convention  came  when  John  Fitzpatrick, 
of  the  national  committee  for  organizing  iron  and  steel 
workers,  told  of  the  organizing  campaign  which  the 
committee  has  been  carrying  on  for  the  past  year.  The 
very  essence  of  this  work,  as  the  name  of  the  committee 
implies,  is  that  it  is  carried  on  along  industrial  lines. 
Twenty-six  international  unions  are  working  in  close 
cooperation  to  bring  into  the  fold  of  organized  labor  the 
half  million  men  who  are  directly  connected  with  the 
steel  industry.  This  movement  forms  the  very  core  of 
the  labor  movement  in  America  today,  for  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick declared,  amid  the  applause  of  the  convention,  "If 
we  break  the  opposition  of  the  steel  trust,  then  the  real 
opposition  in  this  country  to  the  labor  movement  has 
been  rernoved."  He  went  on  to  proclaim  a  genuine  doc- 
trine of  industrial  unionism  when  he  said,  "The  great 
majority  of  the  steel  workers  are  common  laborers.  We 
could  readily  organize  the  skilled  mechanics  in  the  in- 
dustry, but  would  have  to  pay  the  price  of  leaving  the 
common  laborers  at  the  mercy  of  the  steel  trust.  That 
we  will  never  do!"  Here  is  idealism  if  you  like,  which 
any  professed  radical  of  the  convention  would  do  well  to 
equal,  and  in  what  soil  has  it  flourished?  In  the  old  op- 
portunism of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
has  found,  in  this  case  at  least,  that  idealism  works. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly  was  another  issue 
to  which  the  convention  had  seemed  cold,  when,  in  place 
of  a  number  of  flaming  resolutions  on  the  subject,  it 
substituted  a  tepid  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  espion- 
age act  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty.  But  this, 
too,  became  a  question  of  vital  concern  to  the  delegates 
when  it  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  steel 
workers'  campaign.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  delcared,  "America 
will  mean  nothing  to  us  while  we  have  not  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  assembly!"  And  the  convention 
cheered  him  lustily  when  he  declared  that  the  organizers 
and  workers  intended  to  defy  the  mayor  of  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania,  by  holding  a  meeting  which  had  been 
forbidden. 

Socialism  is  a  term  which  still  has  power  to  affright 
the  orthodox  labor  man,  and  syndicalism  makes  him 
turn  pale.  Yet  the  convention  virtually  endorsed  the 
railway  plan  put  forward  by  the  railway  brotherhoods, 
the  most  revolutionary  plan  that  has  been  worked  out 


in  this  country,  for  it  proposes  public  ownership  of  the 
railroads  and  operation  under  a  plan  in  which  the  work- 
ers will  have  a  real  share  in  management.  The  conven- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  favoring  cooperation  with  the 
brotherhoods  in  regard  to  this  plan. 

By  its  endorsement  of  the  forty-four  hour  week  the 
Federation  again  stole  the  thunder  of  its  opponents,  for 
it  has  been  the  independent  unions  and  the  insurgent 
unions  within  the  Federation  that  have  claimed  the 
glory  of  gaining  this  shorter  work-week  for  their  mem- 
bers. 

Most  of  the  state  federations  of  labor  meet  just  be- 
fore the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Virginia  state  federa- 
tion, in  May,  the  colored  delegates,  for  the  first  time, 
were  given  full  membership  and  seated  with  their  white 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  convention — against  the 
protest  of  a  number  of  locals  which  threatened  to  with- 
draw but  eventually  thought  better  of  it.  The  state  fed- 
eration of  Ohio  has  had  much  trouble  concerning  ne- 
groes, because  during  the  war  hordes  of  ignorant  col- 
ored people  were  coming  in  from  the  South,  and,  because 
of  their  accustomed  low  standards  of  living,  often  ac- 
cepted work  at  less  than  union  rates  of  wages.  The 
president  of  this  federation,  however — also  within  the 
last  few  weeks — issued  a  statement  explaining  that  the 
objection  of  the  white  workers  in  the  state  did  not 
extend  to  northern-born,  educated  negroes,  and  that 
steps  would  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  organize 
those  of  them  who  were  in  skilled  trades.  In  a  southern 
state  an  even  more  significant  thing  happened.  A  na- 
tional organizer  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  went  down  there  this 
spring  to  help  organize  the  workers  in  a  certain  indus- 
try who  were  said  to  be  badly  underpaid.  When  he  got 
there  the  white  workers  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  union  unless  their  colored  fellow-workers  also 
were  organized ;  for,  they  said,  "Unless  this  is  done  we 
shall  merely  lose  our  jobs." 

The  action  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  Atlantic  City  in  going 
on  record  "as  endorsing  the  colored  brother  as  being 
entitled  to  any  charter  according  to  his  trade,"  does  not 
indicate  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  central 
organization,   but  is  expected  to  have  great  influence 
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The   old   problem   of   scrambling   and    unsrrambling 
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Ex-President  Taft's  Daughter  Becomes  a  President,  Too 


Miss  Helen  H.  Taft.  who  graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr  and  has  been  for  two  years  dean  of  the  rollege,  has  been 
appointed  acting  president  for  next  year.  There  is  a  precedent  for  presidency  in  the  family.  Besides  having  been 
twenty-seventh    President    of    the    United    States,    Mr.    Taft    is    now    president    of    the    League    to    Enforce    Peace 
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with  state  federations  and  locals.  On  two  occasions  col- 
ored unions  have  asked  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  affiliate  "inter- 
nationals" composed  exclusively  of  colored  unions ;  and 
in  each  case  the  request  has  been  declined  on  the 
strength  of  the  argument  that  the  organization  is  built 
up  on  occupational  lines  and  cannot  adopt  racial  divi- 
sions. Individual  colored  unions  have  for  long  been 
affiliated.  The  resolution  passed  at  Atlantic  City  speci- 
fies some  of  the  trades  in  which  more  particularly  ne- 
groes require  organization  and  authorizes  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  to  appoint  special  organizers  for  that  purpose. 

Pocket  Wireless 

THE  young  man  in  the  picture  is  not  trying  to  stir 
up  a  cold  wave  on  a  hot  day.  He  is  dealing  with  a 
different  kind  of  wave^ — an  electric  one — and  the 
fan-like  thing  in  his  hand  is  the  sending  and  receiving 
antenna  of  a  portable  wireless  telephone.  The  small  bag 
slung  over  his  shoulder  contains  all  the  apparatus  for 
generating  electric  waves,  controlling  their  amplitude 
thru  sound  waves  sent  out  by  the  voice  and  also  for  re- 
ceiving wireless  waves  and  translating  them  into  speech. 
The  entire  outfit  weighs  only  twelve  pounds,  its  cost  is 
$15,  and  with  it  the  fan-wielder  can  talk  to  a  friend 
equipped  with  a  similar  contrivance  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

This  remarkable  wireless  telephone  is  the  invention  of 
W.  W.  MacFarlane,  an  inventor  who  lives  in  Philadel- 
phia. Sometimes  Mr.  MacFarlane  takes  his  baby  radio 
along  in  his  automobile  and  while  speeding  along  a  coun- 
try road  calls  up  his  wife  at  home  to  chat  about  the 
weather,  or  say  that  he  has  met  Jim  Smith  and  is  bring- 
ing him  home  to  dinner.  He  has  made  many  demonstra- 
tions of  his  invention,  but  so  far  he  has  refused  to  let 
his  wireless  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

Mr.  MacFarlane's  wireless  telephone  depends  for 
its  action  on  some  form  of  vacuum  tubes  which  are 
power  generators  done  up  in  small  packages.  Such  tubes 
were  used  in  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  radio  telephone 
when,  in  1916,  spoken  messages  sent  out  from  Arling- 
ton, Virginia,  were  heard  in  Paris  and  Hawaii,  the  lat- 
ter 5100  miles  distant. 

All  of  this  power  depends  upon  the  smallest  thing  in 
the  world.  It  is  called  an  electron  and  its  home  is  the 
atom.  An  atom  is  quite  a  pigmy  of  matter  itself,  being 
about  one  three-hundred-millionth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter— there  are  billions  of  them  in  a  drop  of  water — 
but  each  atom  houses  many  electrons  which  bear  the 
same  relation  in  size  to  the  atom  as  a  baseball  does  to 
the  Woolworth  Building. 

The  electron  consists  of  negative  electricity,  while  its 
atom  home  contains,  besides  electrons,  some  positive 
electricity.  Normally  the  positive  and  negative  electricity 
in  an  atom  balances  exactly.  But  the  atoms  are  always 
moving  about,  collisions  between  them  are  frequent  and 
electrons  get  bumped  off.  Heat  causes  great  activity 
among  the  atoms  and  a  consequent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  electrons  that  are  dispossessed.  This  fact  is  taken 
advantage  of  by  heating  to  red  heat  or  hotter  a  loop 
of  wire  enclosed  in  a  vacuum  tube,  very  much  as  the 
filament  in  the  electric  lamp  is  heated.  In  the  tube  is 
also  placed  a  small  plate  of  cold  metal.  The  wire  and  the 
plate  are  called  electrons.  Now  as  the  cold  plate  is 
charged  with  positive  electricity  the  electrons  as  they 
leave  the  home  atoms  on  the  heated  wire  will,  since  elec- 
trons consist  of  negative  electricity,  move  across  to  the 
positively  charged  plate,  and  there  will  be  a  continuou.s 
flow  of  electrons  (negative  electricity)  between  the  hot 
wire  and  the  cold  plate  so  long  as  the  wire  is  kept  hot. 
In  other  words  an  electric  current  will  be  flowing  in  the 
space  between  the  wire  and  the  plate.  It  is  the  electric 
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With  this  "pocket"  radiophone  you  ran  talk  to  the  folks  at  home 
while  you  are  out  walking  within  a  quarter-mile  radium.  The 
entire   outfit   weighs   twelve   pounds   and   the   materials    cost   ?15 

current  thus  created  in  vacuum  tubes  that  is  the  basis 
for  all  of  the  recent  advances  in  radio  communication. 
To  get  back  to  Mr.  MacFarlane  and  his  invention,  he 
uses  almost  anything  for  an  antenna — the  means  of 
sending  out  into  the  air  as  electric  waves  the  energy 
generated  in  the  flow  of  electrons  in  the  vacuum  tubes. 
An  umbrella,  a  soldier's  rifle,  short  lengths  of  stove 
pipe,  all  have  served  in  turn  for  sending  and  receiving 
the  radio  waves.  He  refuses  to  add  prophecy  to  inven- 
tion, but  he  is  willing  to  venture  so  far  as  to  predict 
that  in  a  short  time  the  radiophone  will  be  in  use  on 
railroad  trains  so  that  the  traveler  can  at  any  time  com- 
municate with  home  or  office,  and  some  enthusiasts  see 
the  day  coming  when  the  radiophone  will  be  as  common 
as  the  wire  telephone  is  now  and  when  camper,  tourist 
by  train  or  automobile,  or  even  the  journeyer  on  foot 
will  be  able  to  pull  out  his  pocket  radiophone  and  tune 
in  on  the  home  circuit. 

Education  for  Internationalism 

THE  new  era  of  world  fellowship  into  which  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  lead  us 
demands  a  new  kind  of  education.  If  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth  are  to  work  together  they  must 
understand  one  another,  not  merely  each  other's  lan- 
guages, but  each  other's  thoughts  and  ways.  The  earliest 
form  of  human  intercourse,  fighting,  did  not  require  any 
such  mutual  knowledge.  In  fact  the  less  you  know  about 
your  enemy  the  more  heartily  you  can  hate  him.  The 
second  form  of  intercourse,  trading,  demanded  indeed 
a  certain  degree  of  mutual  understanding,  but  only  on 
the  material  plane  of  purchasable  needs.  But  if  the  na- 
tions are  to  cooperate  in  a  united  effort  to  uplift  hu- 
manity as  a  whole  they  must  learn  how  to  e.\change 
ideas  as  they  have  commodities  and  to  aid  one  another 
in  efforts  for  the  common  good.  The  old  form  of  edu- 
cation, which  was  too  often  a  training  in  exclusiveness 
and  national  self-esteem,  must  be  supplemented  by  new 
agencies  to  cultivate  international  acquaintance. 

The  need  of  this  has  been  felt  by  educational  leaders 
in  all  countries  and  before  the  peace  treaty  has  l)een 
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Hwdmij  in  Rrooklyn  Daily  l-'auU 

Mary,     Mary,     quite     contrary. 
How   does  your   garden    grow? 

signed  various  organizations  for  this  purpose  have 
sprung  into  existence.  The  American  Universities 
Union  in  Europe  has  branches  in  Paris,  London  and 
Rome.  At  Paris  the  Office  National  des  Universites 
et  Ecoles  frangaises  has  been  opened.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Universities  of  the  British  Empire  at  London 
has  appointed  an  Interchange  Committee  to  deal  with 
foreign  bureaus.  Rome  has  the  Unione  Italo-Americano 
and  Madrid  the  Board  for  the  Furtherance  of  Scientific 
Study  and  Research.  Geneva,  the  future  capital  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  an  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Students.  Similar  bodies  are  be- 
ing formed  in  other  countries. 

The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  of  these  agencies 
is  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  which  was 
organized  in  New  York  last  March.  It  is  well  endowed 
and  under  the  direction  of  an  administrative  board  and 
advisory  council  of  prominent  American  educators  and 
publicists.  The  new  institute  does  not  aim  to  rival  or 
supplant  any  of  the  organizations  mentioned  above,  but 
rather  to  work  with  them  and  to  serve  as  a  general 
international  clearing-house  in  education.  At  present 
the  Institute  has  its  headquarters  at  Columbia  House, 
but  doubtless  it  will  eventually  have  a  building  of  its 
own,  which  will  contain  an  international  library  and 
provide  rooms  for  the  reception  of  foreign  scholars  and 
for  the  administration  of  the  system  of  student  inter- 
change. A  British  Educational  Mission  has  recently 
toured  the  United  States  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  visits  not  only  of  the  educators  but  of  the 
captains  of  industry  and  labor  leaders  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  French  Government  sent  over  M.  Felix  Ber- 
taux  to  lecture  on  moral  and  civic  education  in  France 
in  April  and  his  itinerary  of  American  colleges  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Institute. 

Next  fall  it  is  planned  to  bring  to  the  United  States 
various  distinguished  professors  who  can  speak  English 
fluently.  They  will  travel  from  one  college  to  another, 
staying  from  one  to  six  weeks  at  each  and  delivering 


such  lectures  as  the  length  of  the  visit  permits.  The 
director  of  the  Institute,  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  has 
just  sailed  for  Europe  to  select  the  foreign  scholars  who 
are  to  come  in  the  fall. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  war  have  come  inquiries 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  for  information  about 
the  opportunities  offered  to  foreign  students  by  Amer- 
ican universities  and  schools  of  all  sorts,  but  there  has 
been  no  agency  whose  particular  business  it  was  to 
gather  such  data  and  give  advice  to  individual  stu- 
dents. The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
has  done  what  he  could  in  this  direction,  but  he  has  his 
hands  full  tending  to  home  affairs  and,  besides,  a  public 
official  has  to  maintain  an  aloof  and  impartial  attitude 
that  hinders  him  in  the  task  of  fitting  together  the  stu- 
dent and  the  school.  It  would  not  do  for  him  to  warn 
the  foreign  inquirer  of  the  defects  of  a  certain  college 
or  to  recommend  a  particular  professor  as  the  only  man 
in  the  country  for  some  special  subject. 

In  former  years  the  German  universities  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  and  the  freest  opportunities  to  for- 
eign students  and  therefore  to  them  flocked  young  men 
and  women  from  all  over  the  world.  Now  Germany  has 
become  unpopular  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  that 
need  not  be  specified,  and  those  in  search  of  foreign 
education  are  looking  elsewhere,  many  of  them  to  the 
United  States.  Thousands  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  have 
been  educated  here  and  we  are  getting  every  year  more 
students  from  the  countries  south  of  us.  The  Brazilian 
Government  is  supporting  a  hundred  young  men  in 
America,  each  on  an  annual  scholarship  of  $1200.  Sev- 
eral young  ladies  from  the  University  of  Chile  are 
studying  teaching  in  different  colleges.  The  Spanish 
Board  for  the  Furtherance  of  Scientific  Study  and  Re- 
search recently  sent  a  delegation  to  this  country  to 
explain  its  aims.  The  board  is  prepared  to  organize  in 
New  York,  and  later  in  other  cities,  permanent  courses 
of  Spanish  language  and  literature  especially  intended 
for  North  American  teachers  who  wish  to  engage  in 
the  teaching  of  Spanish.  Several  professors  and  scien- 
tists from  the  United  States  will  be  invited  by  the  board 
to  conduct  in  Madrid  research  courses  in  laboratories 
with  a  view  to  teaching  modern  methods  to  small  groups- 
of  Spanish  graduates,  and  the  interchange  of  students 
will  be  fostered  in  various  ways. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  send  young 
women  away  to  America  because  it  was  feared  that  they 
would  not  be  looked  after  as  carefully  as  in  the  home 
countries,  but  this  difficulty  is  being  met.  In  view  of 
the  large  number  of  foreign  women  who  have  signified 
an  intention  to  come  to  America  to  study  in  our  various 
educational  institutions,  a  committee  to  be  known  as 
the  Central  Committee  for  the  Reception  of  Foreign 
Women  Students,  has  recently  been  formed  to  receive 
and  extend  hospitality  to  them.  A  large  number  of 
these  women  enter  the  country  at  the  port  of  New  York 
and  must  remain  in  this  city  over  night  or  longer  be- 
fore going  on  to  the  university  or  college — possibly  in 
the  far  West — ^where  they  are  to  study.  This  committee 
is  made  up  of  women  representing  various  organiza- 
tions interested  in  seeing  that  foreign  women  receive 
a  cordial  welcome  on  their  arrival,  and  aid  in  finding  a 
suitable  lodging  while  in  the  city,  in  order  that  first 
impressions,  which  often  are  the  most  lasting,  may  be 
pleasant  ones.  The  headquarters  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee will  be  at  the  Institute. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  proposes  to  make  itself  useful 
at  first,  but  its  founders  have  further  fields  in  mind. 
They  do  not  propose  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  ex- 
change of  scholars,  but  will  develop  plans  for  the  ex- 
change of  thought.   "The  dissemination  of  correct  in- 


The  Days  of 
Real  Sport 


Levick 

THE    TtNMS     CHAMPION     OF     A    UECAUE     AUG     (OME.S     BACK 

Mrs.  George  W.  Wightraan  is  again  the  national  woman  lawn 
tennis  champion  of  this  country.  It  was  in  1909  that  Mrs.  Wight- 
man,  then  Hazel  Hotchkiss,  first  won  the  women's  singles  cham- 
pionship. She  held  it  three  years.  Miss  Mary  Browne  was  the 
champion  for  the  next  three  years  and  then  Miss  Bjurstedt 
appeared  and  took  all  the  subsequent  honors.  Miss  Bjurstedt 
defended   her   title  this   year,   but   went   down   in   the   semi-finals 


ti icood  &  C'tidcttcood 

POLE-VAULTING    FOR    THE    A.    E.    F.    L\    PAKIS 

Fifteen  hundred  or  more  athletes  of  the  Allied  and 
American  armies  have  been  competing  in  field  sports 
at  a  huge  meet  held  in  the  Pershing  Stadium  in  Paris. 
A    majority    of    the    events    were    won    by    the    Yanks 


Pant  'J  ti ^...... 

THE     CRLMSON      AM)     THK     BLl  E     RACK,     ON     THE     THAMES 

With  the  war  in  Europe  over.  Harvard  and  Yale  clashes  are  getting  the  attention  they  deserve.  A  record  cnnv.l  turned  out  iil 
New  London  for  the  races  this  year  in  whi«h  Yale  won  the  varsity  by  five  and  one-fifth  second  and  l..s|  t.i  ilu-  (>ims,.n  in  tl- • 
freshman    and    second    eights    races.   This   photograph    shows   the   finisli   of   the    varsity    just    after   the    ^  ale    Imal    ha  I    pnllc.l    nhcal 
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A  successful  test  of  the  "Guardian  Angel"  life-preserver  in  a 
tliou>anrI  foot  drop,  made  by  Miss  Sylvia  Boyden.  who  is  the 
first     woman     to     make     a     descent     in     a    "packed"     parachute 

formation  about  foreign  peoples"  is  one  of  the  objects 
specified  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Institute  and  certainly 
we  all  realize  the  need  of  this  as  we  never  have  before. 
It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  the  more  people  know 
about  one  another  the  better  they  will  like  each  other, 
but  certainly  misunderstanding  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  disagreement.  The  war  has  proved  that  an 
entente  cordiale  is  stronger  than  an  alliance,  and  a  good 
understanding — in  plain  English — is  the  best  bond. 

Life  Preservers  for  Airships 

THE  parachute  is  the  life  preserver  of  the  air.  No 
one  would  thiink  of  voyaging  on  a  steamship  un-' 
equipped  with  life  preservers,  and  when  all  of  us 
take  to  the  air  we  will  find  on  our  passenger-carrying 
airplanes  and  dirigibles  notices  of  instruction  telling 
where  to  find  our  parachutes  in  case  of  accident. 

In  the  infancy  of  flying,  before  the  war,  the  para- 
chute jump  was  a  circus  stunt  demonstrated  by  profes- 
sional aeronauts  at  country  fairs,  and  so  little  was 
thought  of  the  life  saving  possibilities  of  the  device  that 
the  parachute  was  not  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
airman.  Even  the  supposedly  efficient  General  Staff  of 
the  German  Army  left  the  Zeppelin  crews  unprotected, 
and  when  forced  to  abandon  ship  in  mid  air  the  half 
crazed  men  leaped  to  death  from  their  flaming  ships. 

The  use  of  the  observation  balloon  in  the  great  war 
really  introduced  the  parachute  to  practical  science. 
Potting  observation  balloons  with  incendiary  bullets 
was  the  favorite  sport  of  the  airplane  fighters  of  both 
sides  and  an  observation  balloon  officer's  life  became 
just  one  jump  after  another.  There  are  many  soldier 
balloonists  alive  today  who  have  made  more  parachute 
jumps  than  had  any  professional  "death  defier"  before 
the  war. 

To  perfect  a  parachute  as  the  life  saving  equipment 
of  a  balloon  was  a  comparatively  simple  thing.  It  was 
another  matter  to  adapt  one  for  use  in  an  airplane 
speeding  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  But  attempts  were 
made  even  before  the  war.  Pegoud  in  France — the  same 
Pegoud  who  first  looped  the  loop  in  an  airplane — was 
the  first  to  try  the  leap  from  an  heavier-than-air  ma- 


chine. He  lived  to  tell  the  tale,  but  his  imitators  were 
few  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  difficulty  attending  the 
use  of  the  parachute  on  an  airplane  was  to  attach  the 
life  saving  apparatus  so  that  it  would  not  be  in  the  way; 
so  that  it  would  be  readily  accessible — if  you  intend  to 
leave  a  di.sabled  'plane  in  mid  air  there  is  not  time  for 
lingering  farewells — and  so  that  it  would  not  foul  the 
tail  or  wings  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  attempts  of  inventors  to  solve  the  problem  have 
been  many  and  curious.  They  include  a  parachute  car- 
ried on  the  head  like  a  huge  hat  and  supposed  to  open 
when  the  aviator  jumped  or  was  thrown  from  his  ma- 
chine; a  parachute  folded  into  pillow  form  and  attached 
by  a  harness  to  the  aviator's  shoulders;  a  p'arachute 
garment,  useful,  according  to  the  inventor,  in  air  or 
water;  and  a  device  to  shoot  the  parachute  from  the  air- 
plane by  compressed  air,  dragging  the  aviator  with  it. 

Most  successful  of  all  the  devices  reported  thus  far  is 
the  "Guardian  Angel"  type,  which  Major  Ordo  Los,  of 
the  British  Air  Service,  and  Miss  Sylvia  Boyden,  an 
English  woman,  have  recently  been  demonstrating  in 
this  country.  The  parachute  is  contained  in  a  box  fas- 
tened to  the  under  part  of  the  airplane.  It  is  attached 
by  a  line  to  a  harness  which  the  aviator  wears  about 
his  body.  As  the  aviator  jumps  the  box  is  pulled  away 
from  the  machine  and  hangs  by  a  rope  and  in  turn  the 
parachute  is  pulled  from  the  box  by  the  drag  of  the 
airman's  body  as  he  falls.  In  using  this  device  the  avia- 
tor dives  head  foremost  from  his  machine.  It  was  first 
successfully  demonstrated  by  Captain  Sarret,  of  the 
French  army,  who  had  previously  jumped  with  an  ordi- 
nary parachute  from  an  airplane  at  a  hight  of  2500  feet. 


L'.ndnn  GrnjAir 

Here's  how  an  aeroplane  life-preserver  works — this  is  the 
"Guardian  Angel"  type,  the  most  successful  device  as  yet  discov- 
ered. The  parachute  is  in  a  box  fastened  under  the  plane  and  is 
attached  by  a  line  to  the  aviator's  harness.  When  the  aviator 
jumps  the  box  is  jerked  away  and  the  parachute  is  pulled  from 
it  by  the  drag  of  his  body  and  then  opened  by  the  rush   of  air 


Article  X— The  Soul  of  the  Covenant 


An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  Republican  Senators,  having  realized  that 
they  could  not  muster  enough  votes  to  pass  the 
Knox  resolution  to  separate  the  Covenant  from 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  thus  in  effect  to  undo  all 
that  has  been  done  in  Paris  during  the  past  five  months, 
were  last  week  forced  to  shift  their  attack.  Now  they 
propose  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  three  following 
reservations  suggested  by  Elihu  Root: 

First,  that  in  ratifying  the  treaty  Article  X  be  repu- 
diated. 

Second,  that  the  United  States  shall  be  accorded  the 
right  to  secede  from  the  League  on  two  years'  notice, 
whether  its  international  obligations  are  fulfilled  or  not, 
and 

Third,  that  the  United  States  shall  not  be  required  to 
submit  any  policies  which  "it  deems  to  be  purely  Amer- 
ican" to  the  "decision  or  recommendation  of  other 
powers." 

I  have  not  space  here  to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  second  and  third  reservations.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  selfishness  for  the  United 
States  to  ask  for  any  exemption  for  itself  as  proposed 
in  the  second  reservation  without  being  willing  to  ac- 
cord similar  exemptions  to  all  other  members  of  the 
League.  And  if  it  were  made  a  general  rule  that  any 
power  could  secede  while  its  obligations  were  in  arrears, 
?,  premium  would  be  put  on  secession  and  the  breaking 
of  international  agreements,  and  that  would  mean  the 
disintegration  of  the  League.  Likewise,  if  the  third  res- 
ervation is  insisted  on,  it  would  practically  prevent  the 
League  from  functioning  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  in  its  place  the  United  States  would  be  made  by 
international  authority  the  sole  judge  of  what  should 
be  done  in  North,  Central  and  South  America.  We  ought 
to  be  willing  to  submit  cases  involving  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine to  arbitration,  certainly  to  conciliation  under  the 
League.  We  have  already  agreed  to  take  all  questions 
(including  of  course  the  Monroe  Doctrine)  to  inquiry 
under  the  Bryan  treaties.  Thus  this  third  reservation  is 
a  backward  step.  Besides,  we  seem  to  be  asking  special 
favors  for  ourselves  when  we  have  been  quick  to  resent 
the  selfish  demands  of  some  of  our  allies  at  the  peace 
table. 

But  Mr.  Root's  first  reservation,  for  the  exclusion  by 
the  Senate  of  Article  X  from  the  Covenant,  is  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  proposal  yet  made  for  emasculating 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Article  X  reads  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League.  In  case  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of 
any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression,  the  council  shall 
a'dvise  upon  the  means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be 
fulfilled. 

This  article  is  purely  American  in  origin  and  is  taken 
almost  word  for  word  from  the  first  part  of  Article  III 
of  the  original  American  draft  for  a  League  of  Nations 
brought  over  by  our  Delegation  to  Paris. 

This  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each 
other  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  against 
external  aggression;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that 
such  territorial  readjustments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future 
become  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in  present  racial 
conditions   and   aspirations   or   present   social   and   political 


relationships,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  also  such  territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the 
judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  be  demanded 
by  the  welfare  and  manifest  interest  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned, may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and 
to  the  States  from  which  the  territory  is  separated  or  to 
which  it  is  added;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in 
equity  involve  material  compensation.  The  Contracting 
Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  ques- 
tion of  political  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 

Altho  Article  X  does  not  contain  anything  that  spe- 
cifically authorizes  future  changes  of  territory  as  given 
in  the  original  American  proposal,  there  is  nothing  in 
Article  X  that  would  prevent  such  changes.  This  is 
where  the  League  of  Nations  differs  from  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance of  a  century  ago.  The  Holy  Alliance,  which  was 
anything  but  holy,  attempted  to  maintain  existing  boun- 
daries, to  preserve  rotten  dynasties  and  in  general  to 
perpetuate  the  status  quo.  There  is  nothing  in  Article 
X  or  any  other  article  of  the  Covenant  that  would  pre- 
vent an  oppressed  minority  from  achieving  its  inde- 
pendence by  revolution,  or  a  peaceful  transfer  of  terri- 
tory, unless  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  recognized  in  Arti- 
cle XXI,  would  prevent  this  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
All  the  nations  who  join  the  present  League  of  Nations 
agree  to  do  is  to  preserve  each  other's  integrity  and  in- 
dependence in  respect  of  one  contingency  only — namely, 
"as  against  external  aggression."  These  four  words,  "as 
against  external  aggression,"  are  the  most  important  of 
the  article.  Yet  they  have  generally  been  ignored  by 
opponents  of  the  League.  These  are  the  words  that  for- 
bid the  violation  of  the  international  commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal  by  force."  These  are  the  words 
that  refute  the  German  doctrine  that  "might  makes 
right."  It  was  for  the  principles  embodied  in  these  words 
that  we  entered  and  fought  the  great  war. 

Senator  Root  in  his  criticism  of  the  original  draft  of 
the  Covenant  thought  that  Article  X  should  remain  for 
at  least  five  years.  Now  he  asks  that  it  be  excluded  alto- 
gether. He  fears  that  it  may  involve  us  in  all  sorts  of 
quarrels  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  in  which  our  peo- 
ple have  no  interest. 

The  answer,  to  this  is  obviously  that  we  will  not  have 
to  take  part  in  every  petty  quarrel  that  arises  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  not  likely  to  be 
many,  if  any,  quarrels  that  lead  to  war.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, for  instance,  is  nothing  but  Article  X  limited  to 
the  aggression  of  non-American  nations  again.st  coun- 
tries of  the  New  World.  Yet  the  United  States  alone  has 
maintained  it  for  nearly  a  century  without  firing  a  shot 
or  losing  a  single  soldier.  Would  not  a  declaration  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  uniting  the  whole  power  of  the 
world  in  the  maintenance  of  a  similar  doctrine,  be  ample 
to  insure  that  no  more  petty  wars  should  take  place? 
But  if  such  wars  should  start  then  the  Council  will  rec- 
ommend what  action  shall  be  taken.  The  United  States 
is  always  to  have  on  the  Council  one  representative  who 
must  join  in  recommending  the  course  to  be  taken,  and. 
as  the  Council  acts  on  the  principle  of  unanimity,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  it  will  recommend  that  the  United 
States  send  her  troops  to  any  part  of  the  world  except 
where  we  have  a  direct  interest  or  our  proximity  makes 
us  the  logical  policeman.  Of  course,  in  case  of  a  great 
war  or  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  some  nations  to  over- 
throw civilization,  then  we  would  have  to  come  in  with 
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•all  our  might.  But  we  should  undoubtedly  do  this  in  any 
event,  League  or  no  League. 

Article  X,  then,  is  not  designed  for  the  protection  of 
the  great  nations  who  do  not  need  it,  but  for  the  small 
nations.  And  every  reason  of  humanity  and  expediency 
should  lead  us  to  add  our  guarantee  to  that  of  the  other 
great  powers  to  make  it  effective. 

Article  X,  in  fact,  is  the  soul  of  the  League.  It  is  the 
one  proposal  of  the  Covenant  that  would  bring  interna- 
tional law  up  to  the  same  high  moral  level  of  private 
law.  At  present  international  law  is  no  farther  advanced 
than  private  law  was  as  far  back  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. 

Then,  if  a  man  committed  murder,  he  committed  the 
crime  against  an  individual.  The  members  of  the  dead 
man's  family  were  the  only  ones  likely  to  seek  revenge 
or  redress.  But  as  we  became  civilized  it  was  perceived 
that  murder  was  a  crime  against  society,  and  today  soci- 
ety prosecutes  the  murderer  and  will  not  even  let  the 
father  or  brother  of  the  murdered  man  seek  personal 
redress. 

At  present  international  law  permits  one  nation  to 


attack  another.  When  that  takes  place  the  other  nations 
assume  the  attitude  of  neutrals,  and  the  nation  attacked 
defends  itself  as  best  it  may.  But  under  Article  X  the 
nation  that  wrests  another  nation's  territory  or  inde- 
pendence away  by  force  has  committed  a  crime  against 
the  Society  of  Nations,  and  the  Society  of  Nations  will 
jointly  prosecute  the  guilty  nation.  Does  the  United 
States  Senate  now  propose  to  keep  international  law 
back  in  the  dark  ages? 

It  is  evident  from  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate  that  probably  nothing 
is  going  to  satisfy  them.  President  Wilson  adopted  most 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  Messrs.  Taft,  Hughes, 
Root  and  Lodge,  easily  the  ablest  constitutional  lawyers 
in  the  Republican  party,  and  yet  they  are  not  satisfied. 
Senator  Lodge  says  that  the  revised  Covenant  is  worse 
than  ever. 

President  Wilson  therefore  might  as  well  meet  the 
Senate  on  the  present  battleground  as  any  other.  Let 
him  make  no  further  concessions.  The  American  people 
will  stand  with  him  on  this  issue,  and  the  people  in  the 
United  States  rule. 


What  the  War  Was  Worth 


An  Editorial 


Bv  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


THE  monstrous  war  that  began  in  August,  1914, 
and  formally  ended  with  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  on  June  28,  1919,  was  planned 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  William  Hohen- 
zollern  and  his  accomplices,  and  was  decided  upon  by 
them  five  years  ago  this  June.  The  days  between  June 
6  or  thereabouts  and  midnight  of  July  31,  1914,  were 
filled  with  lying  to  other  nations  and  within  Germany 
and  Austria  with  feverish  preparation.  The  conflict  was 
undertaken  in  mad  expectation  of  bringing  the  entire 
world  under  German  imperial  dominion.  It  has  ended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  German  Empire  and  the  ruin  of 
German  prosperity.  It  has  cost  more  than  any  other  un- 
dertaking in  human  history,  but  the  triumph  of  the 
Allies  has  created  and  established  priceless  gains  for 
civilization  and  has  given  to  the  world  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  a  happier  future. 

Of  the  cost  of  the  war  in  agony  of  body  and  anguish 
of  soul  no  symbol  is  adequate.  Of  the  cost  in  objective 
items  that  can  be  counted  the  statistics  at  present  are 
crude  and  perhaps  will  never  be  more  than  approximate. 
The  number  of  men  killed  is  put  down  as  seven  millions, 
distributed  as  follows:  Germany,  two  millions;  Austria- 
Hungary,  one  million;  Balkan  States  and  Turkey,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  Russia,  two  millions; 
France,  one  million  four  hundred  thousand;  Great  Brit- 
ain, six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  ;  Italy,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand ;  Belgium,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five thousand ;  United  States,  fifty  thousand  or  more. 
The  total  deaths  caused  by  the  war  have  probably  been 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  millions,  and  the  total  cas- 
ualties between  twenty-five  millions  and  thirty  millions. 
The  direct  cost  of  the  war  is  estimated  to  have  been  two 
hundred  billions,  of  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
billions  was  for  actual  expenditures  for  military  and 
naval  purposes.  Of  the  business  losses  no  estimate  is 
possible.  To  all  these  costs  must  be  added  the  devastation 
of  great  areas  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  much  of  the  noblest  product  of  human  skill  for  a 
thousand  years.  Disease  and  demoralization  also  must 
be  reckoned  in  the  grand  total. 


The  gains  of  the  war  are  imponderables.  They  can  be 
enumerated  only  in  qualitative  terms.  Quantitative 
statements,  if  attempted,  would  be  meaningless.  The 
greatest  danger  that  threatened  mankind  has  been  dis- 
posed of.  Prussian  militarism  was  its  most  concrete  and 
definite  expression,  but  the  danger  itself  was  "kultur," 
a  philosophy  and  a  practice  of  ambition,  arrogance,  race 
exclusiveness,  ruthlessness,  and  denial  of  the  funda- 
mental moralities,  which  the  leading  minds  of  Germany 
proposed  to  substitute  for  that  culture  which  is  identi- 
cal with  historic  civilization. 

The  kings  that  assumed  to  rule  bj-  divine  right  in 
Europe  are  gone.  The  kings  that  remain  are  not  kings 
in  the  old  meaning  of  the  word.  The  European  kings  that 
remain  are  not  sovereigns.  They  are  but  factors  in  par- 
liamentary systems,  and  they  bow  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  inexorable  connection  between  personal  mon- 
archy and  militarism  has  been  made  clear.  Republics 
and  democracies  do  not  develop  militarism  except  tem- 
porarily, when  forced  to  do  so  in  self-defense  against  a 
real  militarism,  which  always  is  a  product  of  monarchic 
ambition.  Neither  a  democratic  Europe  nor  a  democratic 
America  will  be  militaristic. 

The  war  has  awakened  in  the  Allied  nations  a  con- 
sciousness of  great  power  tempered  by  a  sobering  con- 
sciousness of  responsibility.  Six  years  ago  the  wildest 
dreamer  would  not  have  ventured  to  prophesy  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  would  be  able  in  a  hun- 
dred years  to  achieve  such  feats  of  organization  and  col- 
lective effort  as  they  accomplished  in  a  hundred  weeks. 
Nor  would  he  have  foretold  the  drawing  together  in 
good  understanding  of  the  Allied  nations  and  the  United 
States.  The  terrific  pressure  of  war  fused  and  united  as 
white  heat  fuses  steel. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  blessings  that  the  war  gave  to  the 
world  in  partial  compensation,  or,  as  we  maj'  hope,  in 
more  than  compensation  for  its  fearful  costs,  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  development  of  man  himself 
should  be  counted  supreme.  The  world  will  never 
think  again  as  it  thought  once.  Reactionaries  and  pro- 
vincially  minded  politicians  may  try  as  they  will  to  re- 
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vive  a  narrow  nationalism ;  they  can  only  ignommiously 
fail.  The  world  is  internationalized,  and  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  The  race  is  exalted  and  purified  by  its  sacri- 
fices, and  it  never  again  can  be  so  nearly  satisfied  with 
pleasures  devoid  of  the  thrill  that  comes  of  great  effort 
and  great  daring  as  it  was  in  the  comfortable  days  with 
which  this  century  began. 

How  will  the  future  be  shaped  by  these  costs  and 
gains  of  stupendous  war?  Hope  is  safer  than  prophecy, 
yet,  after  all,  if  history  teaches  anything  it  is  that,  while 
mankind  easily  forgets  and  each  generation  insists  upon 
learning  by  its  own  experience,  some  things  are  from 
time  to  time  destroyed  forever  and  some  achievements 
are  enduring.  The  old  political  order  will  not  come  back, 
as  a  general  state  of  things.  Reactions,  sporadic,  local  or 
temporary,  are  to  be  anticipated ;  but  the  world  has  been 
made  safe  for  democracy  in  a  larger  sense  than  the 
phrase  originally  carried.  Only  popular  sovereignties 
can  henceforth  hold  their  ovim.  The  task  before  the  na- 
tions now  is  not  to  get  democracy  but  to  get  prosperity 
and  happiness  by  means  of  it.  Democracy  will  every- 
where be  antagonistic  to  war  between  nations.  It  is  not 
yet  everywhere  antagonistic  to  war  between  classes.  It 
has  not  yet  everywhere  learned  that  violence  will  as 
surely  destroy  the  violent  who  clamor  for  social  revolu- 
tion as  it  destroyed  the  violent  who  attempted  world 
dominion;  and  until  this  lesson  is  learned  thoughtful 


men  everywhere  must  keep  bright  the  armor  of  their 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  holding  themselves  ready 
for  effort  and  for  sacrifice,  remembering  that  it  is  yet 
true,  as  in  earlier  days,  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eter- 
nal vigilance. 

As  for  international  relations,  the  League  of  Nations 
will,  we  firmly  believe,  become  a  league  of  peace.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  instrument.  Like  every  other  creation  of 
man,  it  is  a  product  of  ideals  and  of  compromises,  and 
it  must  undergo  adaptive  development.  But  it  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  imperative  necessity  of  international  co- 
operation and  of  the  common  moral  purposes  of  civiliza- 
tion. Happily  it  is  backed  by  concrete  power.  Happily 
the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world  are  today  a 
preponderant  power  m  the  world.  They  can  keep  the 
peace,  and  we  believe  that  they  will.  We  say  "happily" 
they  are  preponderant,  because,  notwithstanding  all  the 
talk  about  balances  of  power  and  guarantees  to  small 
nations,  there  always  is  somewhere  in  the  world  a  con- 
centration of  cooperative  intent  and  of  ability  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  constitutes  preponderant  power. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  we  rejoice  that  preponderance 
today  is  with  those  peoples  who  first  among  the  nations 
have  been  democratic,  who  practically  have  shown  that 
they  care  for  justice,  whose  faces  are  set  against  mili- 
tarism, and  who  cherish  the  continuing  culture  of  his- 
toric civilization. 


Editorially  Speaking 


We  are  holding  our  breath  for  fear  the  Germans  have 
sunk  the  skull  of  the  Sultan  Okwawa. 


*** 


The  German  attitude  reminds  us  of  the  little  girl  who 
complained :  "  'Taint  fair !  Every  single  thing  I  do  is  laid 
to  me!" 


*** 


In  1911  a  British  statesman  calculated  that  "a  suc- 
cessful war  with  Germany  would  cost  England  twelve 
hundred  million  pounds  and  a  century  of  economic  de- 
pression." The  actual  cost  to  England  was  not  six  bil- 
lion dollars,  but  over  forty  billion,  and  it  is  still  mount- 
ing up. 

Lovers  of  literature — or  rather  lovers  of  literary 
landmarks — are  wildly  excited  in  England  over  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  an  aluminum  factory  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon.  What  would  they  say  to  a  slaughter-house 
such  as  that  of  John  Shakespeare's  in  which  young 
William  used  to  kill  calves  while  spouting  poetry? 

*     *     * 

The  term  "Bolshevist"  is  applicable,  as  we  find  from 
the  current  press,  to  those  who  advocate  (1)  bomb 
throwing,  (2)  prohibition,  (3)  socialism,  plain  or  fancy, 
(4)  exchange  of  pulpits  between  Episcopal  and  Protes- 
tant ministers,  (5)  raising  the  Russian  blockade,  (6) 
elimination  of  Latin  from  college  requirements,  (7) 
free  verse,  (8)  any  other  alarming  or  offensive  move- 
ment. 

*** 

The  United  States  Government  has  set  a  new  prece- 
dent by  adding  a  Scientific  Attache  to  the  Embassy  at 
London.  Major  C.  E.  Mendenhall,  formerly  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  first  ap- 
pointee. The  English  Speaking  Union  advises  Great 
Britain  to  follow  this  example  and  also  to  attach  a  social 
reform  expert  to  each  of  the  British  embassies  to  keep 
in  touch  with  all  social  movements. 


Political  controversy  in  America  is  a  tame  business 
compared  with  Egypt.  This  is  the  way  the  Nationalists 
describe  the  ministers  of  the  new  cabinet : 

They  are  too  low  to  be  trodden  on.  Eyes  of  hate  look  on 
them.  They  are  mean  and  disgusting,  exhaling  nauseating 
odors,  infecting  the  air,  and  driving  off  the  vultures  and 
crows.  Malignant  souls,  the  devil's  offspring.  Fiend  spirits 
have  breathed  in  and  defiled  the  skeletons  that  God  per- 
mits to  wander,  postponing  their  punishment  to  the  last  day. 

Our  spellbinders  should  take  lessons  from  the  Arabic 
in  preparation  for  the  approaching  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

*** 

The  movement  among  Baptists  in  this  country  to  place 
less  stress  upon  immersion  as  the  only  valid  form  of 
baptism  is  steadily  gaining  in  volume  and  momentum. 
It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  at  a  dinner  of  the  New  York  Baptist  Mission,  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  consider  immersion  as  a  necessarj' 
qualification  for  membership,  and  that  in  the  church  of 
the  future,  form  and  ceremony  will  play  a  minor  part. 
Dp.  Cornelius  Woelfkin,  probably  the  ablest  Baptist  pas- 
tor in  New  York,  has  said  publicly  that  "immersion 
should  be  taken  from  the  doorsill  of  the  church  and  placed 
upon  the  altar.  It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  first  impor- 
tance in  church  membership,  but  lov'e  of  God  and  service 
of  Christ  should  be  the  essential  thing."  Dr.  Joseph  W. 
Kemp,  a  Baptist  minister  who  is  now  pastor  of  the  in- 
terdenominational church  at  Broadway  and  104th  street, 
Manhattan,  no  longer  makes  immersion  a  test  of  fellow- 
ship, but  admits  members  into  his  church  whether  im- 
mersed or  sprinkled.  He  feels  sure  that  many  Baptists 
agree  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  who  do  not  dare  to  utter 
their  opinions.  Of  course,  such  utterances  are  vigorously 
attacked  by  the  conservatives  and  reactionaries.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  mercilessly  lampooned,  and  liberal  Bap- 
tists are  denounced  as  New  Theology  apostates.  Mean- 
while the  Spirit  is  working,  widening  and  sweetening 
human  hearts,  and  guiding  both  clergymen  and  laymen 
to  exalt  the  things  which  are  essential. 


(c;  Vndencood  <f  Underwood 

Government  ownership,  or  stritt  Government  supervision,  of 
grain  elevators,  transportation  facilities  and  packing  houses  is  a 
strong  point  in  the  farmers'  bill  of  rights.  This  state-owned  grain 
elevator  in  !\'ew  Orleans  has  proved  a  successful  experiment.  It 
is    the    largest     of     its     kind     and     loads     four     ships     at     once 


What  the  F 
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Senator  Arthur  Capper,  former  Governor  of  Kansas,  is  a 
publisher  of  a  farm  paper,  too.  "The  farmer  is  neither  a 
radical  nor  a  revolutionist,"  he  says.  "He  is  a  progressive" 
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WHO  is  there  to  speak  for  the  American 
farmer?  Certainly  not  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Half  the  farmers  are  clamor- 
ing for  an  investigation  of  his  department 
and  for  his  resignation.  There  are  two  national  farm 
organizations,  neither  pretending  to  speak  for  all  the 
farmers.  Their  combined  membership  numbers  not  more 
than  half  of  the  rural  population. 

But  one  statement  can  be  made  with  certainty :  What 
the  farmer  wants  he  can  get!  Neither  the  Sixty-sixth 
nor  any  other  Congress  will  stand  out  against  any  de- 
mand upon  which  the  farmers  are  willing  to  unite.  This 
will  be  proved  by  the  present  Congress  when  it  repeals 
the  daylight  saving  act.  It  was  proved  by  the  last  Con- 
gress when  it  approved  prohibition,  and  persisted,  al- 
most until  the  day  the  armistice  was  signed,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  boost  the  wheat  guarantee. 

Since  the  farmer  already  possesses  some  power  to 
enforce  his  demands,  and  is  reaching  out  for  more,  it 
is  important  to  the  rest  of  the  country  to  know  what 
the  farmer  wants.  It  is  also  important  to  the  farmer.  It 
needs  no  searching  investigation  to  demonstrate  that 
there  are  few  demands  upon  which  the  farmers  are 
unanimous. 

There  are  conservative  and  liberal  and  radical  farm- 
ers. A  conservative  farmer  in  Georgia  may.  and  proba- 
bly does,  want  something  very  different  from  a  con- 
servative in  Iowa.  A  North  Dakota  radical  may  be  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  radical  farmer  of  California. 

Altho  it  is  in  the  making,  the  farmers  have  as  yet  no 
adequate  machinery  for  getting  together  on  a  national 
scale,  smoothing  out  their  differences,  and  uniting  be- 
hind a  program  of  agrarian  reform.  There  is  no  Sam 
Gompers  of  the  farm  movement,  who  can  bunch  all  or- 
ganizations to  present  a  solid  front.  The  lack  of  agri- 
cultural solidarity  has  given  the  politician  his  loopholes 
to  escape  meeting  squarely  the  farmers'  demands. 

In  the  past  the  farmer  has  been  more  consistently 
humbugged  by  professional  politicians  than  any  other 
class.  The  same  politician  who  advocated  in  the  city 
square  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living, 
would  advocate  before  the  country  store  a  larger  re- 
turn to  the  farmer.  After  election  no  thought  was  given 
to  reconciling  these  apparently  conflicting  positions. 
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The  farmer  came  to  accept  and  almost  to  expect  hum- 
bugging. Now  he  resents  it  and  means  to  have  no  more 
of  it.  He  means  to  find  out  whether  his  interests  are  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  worker,  and  if  not,  to  take 
some  steps  to  see  that  the  demands  of  both  are  met. 

THE  farmer  has  been  thinking — thinking  very  seri- 
ously— about  politics.  He  has  learned  much  from 
his  abortive  efforts  of  the  past,  and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence that  he  is  ready  for  another  attempt  at  political 
conquest  on  a  national  scale. 

He  has  before  him  the  example  of  the  Non-Partizan 
League.  He  is  interested  in  its  experiments  in  state 
control  of  grain  elevators,  flour  mills  and  banking  facil- 
ities in  North  Dakota.  The  Non-Partizan  League  is  the 
most  interesting  development  of  recent  years  in  Ameri- 
can politics.  Starting  as  a  movement  of  protest  against 
dishonest  grading  of  wheat,  the  league  was  swept  into 
power  in  North  Dakota,  and  is  now  putting  thru  its 
program  of  thorogoing  agrarian  reform.  A  referendum 
on  that  part  of  its  program  already  enacted  has  been 
forced  by  the  League's  opponents.  The  vote  will  be  taken 
shortly,  and  a  campaign  for  and  against  the  program 
is  now  in  full  swing  thruout  the  state. 

Before  the  last  congressional  election  the  Non-Parti- 
zan League  had  set  its  heart  on  sending  fifty  farmer 
congressmen  to  the  national  legislature.  In  this  it  failed. 
The  disloyalty  issue  raised  by  its  enemies  had  not  been 
forgotten.  Only  two  out-and-out  Non-Partizan  Leaguers 
were  elected  to  Congress.  The  League  had  tried  to  spread 
too  fast.  It  had  been  made  over-confident  by,  and  at- 
tempted to  repeat  in  states  of  less  unified  interest,  its 
success  in  North  Dakota,  a  state  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  raising  of  wheat.  While  missionary  work  is 
being  continued  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  New  York,  Maine,  the  League  is 
concentrating  its  active  work  in  Nebraska,  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota  and  Montana.  It  will  attempt  to  secure 
control  of  the  legislatures  of  these  states  before  making 
another  serious  effort  in  national  politics. 

Meanwhile  the  groundwork  for  this  effort  is  being 
laid  in  Washington  by  another  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers,  of  which  the  League  is  a 
constituent  member. 


The  National  Council  of  Farmers  is  an  organization 
created  to  carry  out  the  farmers'  programs  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  in  America  and  for  international 
reconstruction^  which  were  formulated  upon  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Farmers'  National  Headquarters. 

The  committee  that  drafted  the  two  programs,  in  its 
recommendations  for  their  enforcement,  made  this  sug- 
gestion in  an  unobtrusive  paragraph  of  its  report: 

That  a  farmers'  non-partizan  congressional  committee  be 
formed  (1)  to  assist  the  farmers'  friends  in  Congress  in 
their  campaigns  for  reelection  and  (2)  to  aid  in  securing- 
the  electio.)  of  farmers  to  Congress.  The  committee  to  be 
strictly  non-partizan  and  be  guided  in  its  support  of  can- 
didates solely  by  their  support  of  the  farmers'  program. 

The  congressional  committee  is  now  forming.  Its  in- 
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fluence  is  certain  to  be  felt  in  the  next  congressional 
election.  Thus  the  farmer,  all  but  unnoticed  by  any 
except  professional  politicians,  takes  his  first  sure  step 
into  the  arena  of  national  politics. 

The  farmers'  reconstruction  program,  backed  by  the 
National  Council,  does  not  represent  the  opinion  of  all 
the  farmers  of  America.  It  does  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  most  forceful  of  the  articulate  groups.  Some 
farm  organizations  find  it  "socialistic,  paternalistic  and 
dangerously  radical"  and  disagree  emphatically.  But  the 
program  is  receiving  more  serious  attention  than  any 
other  recent  pronouncement  by  any  other  farm  body. 

The  program  advocates  retention  by  the  Government 
of  all  natural  resources  on  public  lands,  the  purchase  of 
those  now  in  private  ownership,  and  their  exploitation 
under  public  ownership. 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  pipe  lines  and 
express  systems  is  recommended  and  legislation  carrying 
out  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  recommendations 
for  controlling  the  "Big  Five"  packers  is  demanded. 

Under  the  heading  "Agriculture,"  the  program  calls 
for: 

1 — The  establishment  of  a  sound,  economical  method  of 
marketing  farm  products; 

2 — Amendment  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to  make 
credit  readily  available  to  small  farmers; 

3 — Taxation  of  idle  lands,  as  a  means  of  coping  with  the 
evil  of  farm  tenantry; 

4 — Public  ownership  of  terminal  elevators  as  a  part  of 
the  government  controlled  railroad  systems. 

High  tax  levies  on  those  best  able  to  meet  them,  and 
taxing  war  profits  back  into  the  treasury,  are  empha- 
sized by  the  program  as  fundamental  demands.  The 
farmers  also  are  put  on  record  as  seeking  the  repeal  of 

all   federal   and   state     

laws  restricting  free- 
dom of  speech,  free- 
dom of  publication, 
freedom  of  travel  and 
freedom  of  choice  of 
residence  or  occupa- 
tion. The  program  in 
addition  expresses  un- 
compromizing  oppo- 
sition to  compulsory 
military   training. 

While  the  National 
Council  of  Farmers 
occupies  itself  with 
general  reforms,  the 
National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations 
is  seeking  redress  of 
specific  grievances.  It 
wants  agricultural 
associations,  organ- 
ized for  profit,  ex- 
empted from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  wants 
discrimination  against 
farmers'  elevators 
checked ;  an  embargo 
on  the  importation  of 
Oriental  vegetable 
oils  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  charges  re- 
flecting upon  the  De- 
partment of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  campaign  of 
the  National  Board  of 
Farm  Organizations 
for  a  huge  fund  with 
which  to  build  a  Tem- 


What  the  Farmer  Wants 

Scientific  system  of  marketing,  eliminating  the  middle- 
man. 

Consolidation  and  strict  government  regulation  or  con- 
trol of  railways  and  waterways. 

Government  regulation  of  the  ''Big  Five"  packers. 

Government  regulation  or  control  of  grain  elevators. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources,  especially  those 
capable  of  producing  fertilizer. 

Liberalization  of  farm  loan  system  to  make  credit  more 
available. 

Termination  of  present  system  of  land  tenure,  perhaps 
by  taxation  of  idle  acres  held  for  speculation,  and  govern- 
ment aid  to  homesteaders. 

Investigation  and  publication  of  cost  of  production 
figures  on  farm  staples. 

Assurance  that  only  practical  farmers  shall  be  chosen 
hereafter  to  head  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Amendment  of  the  anti-trust  laws  to  permit  collective 
sales  and  collective  bargaining  bv  farmers. 

High  taxes  on  incomes,  excess  profits  and  inheritances 
until  war  debt  is  cleared. 

Repeal  of  all  legislation  restrictive  of  personal  liberty, 
enacted  to  unify  America  during  the  war. 

Withdrawal  of  American  troops  from  Europe  and  Siberia 
and  immediate  demobilization. 

A    small    standing   army,    and   no    compulsorv    militarv 


training. 


Creation    of   an    international 
minimize  the  possibility  of  future  wars 


pie  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  is  looked  upon  by  its 
rival  organization  as  a  dissipation  of  energy  at  a  time 
when  the  farmer  should  be  collecting  his  strength  to 
compel  fundamental  reforms. 

Farmers  of  the  Northwest,  while  subscribing  to  the 
reconstruction  program  of  the  Farmers'  Council,  are 
being  influenced  somewhat  by  the  program  adopted  by 
the  Canadian  farmers  at  Winnipeg.  This  program  calls 
for  dropping  the  protective  tariff  system ;  acceptance  of 
the  reciprocity  agreement  of  1911;  regulation  of  sell- 
ing price  of  land;  public  ownership  of  railways,  water 
and  aerial  transportation,  telephone  and  express  sys- 
tems. As  fundamental  democratic  reforms  it  recom- 
mends discontinuance  of  the  practise  of  conferring  titles 
in  Canada;  more  responsibility  for  individual  members 
of  Parliament;  publication  of  campaign  contributions 
before  and  after  election;  proportional  representation; 
the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall;  opening  of  seats 
in  Parliament  to  women ;  removal  of  press  censorship 
and  restoration  of  free  speech. 

American  farmers  as  a  whole  look  upon  this  program 
as  very  extreme,  but  active  opposition  to  their  more 
moderate  demands  undoubtedly  would  lead  to  the  adop- 
tion of  some  of  its  radical  provisions. 

Seeking  a  more  colorful  picture  of  the  farmers'  wants, 
I  went  to  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas,  the  North- 
cliffe  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  If  any  one  knows  what  the 
farmers  want.  Capper  is  the  man.  Before  he  came  to 
Washington  this  spring  he  was  Governor  of  Kansas, 
the  greatest  wheat  producing  state  in  America,  and  he 
owns  more  farm  papers  in  this  country  than  any  other 
publisher. 

I  found  him  taking  the  breeze  from  an  electric  fan. 

In  front  of  him  was 
a  desk  piled  with  pa- 
pers and  back  of  him 
two  large  windows. 
His  face  was  in  the 
shadow  and  the  noise 
of  the  fan  frequently 
drowned  out  his  low 
voice.  The  arrange- 
ment w^as  worthy  of 
the  skill  of  Wash- 
ington's oldest  diplo- 
mat. 

"The  farmer  is  nei- 
ther a  radical  nor  a 
revolutionist,"  he  said 
emphatically.  "He  is 
a  progressive.  He  is  a 
man  willing  to  try  an 
experiment.  And  if 
the  first  doesn't  work 
he  is  willing  to  try 
another.  He  pays  at- 
tention to  public  af- 
fairs— more  attention 
than  the  average  city 
man,  for  he  has  no 
movies  to  go  to  and 
he  stays  at  home  at 
night  and  reads  his 
paper." 

Senator  Capper, 
who  is  a  Republican, 
believes  the  farmers 
are  leaning  more  and 
more  toward  the  Re- 
publican party.  This 
seems  to  be  demon- 
strated in  a  meas- 
[Continued  on  page  30 


organization 


that    will 


Bearding  the  Lions 

By  Donald  Willielm 


SCENE:  Washington.  A  large  corner  room;  offices 
of  the  War  Labor  Board. 
A  large  man  bustles  in.  All  in  one  motion  he 
shakes  hands,  says,  "Have  a  seat,"  tosses  hat  to  a 
chair,  calls  to  his  secretary  in  an  adjoining  room, 
"Hello,  Misch." 

"Misch"  answers  cheerily,  brings  in  a  sheaf  of  letters, 
lays  them  on  the  desk. 

The  only  living  ex-President  of  the  United  States 
proceeds  to  sign,  and  to  say : 

"You  journalists  are  a  nuisance!" 

"Yes,  Mr.  President." 

"A  very  great  nuisance!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  laughs  uproariously.  Laughs  again,  pushes  letters 
aside,  swings  round  in  swivel  chair,  and  booms: 

"Well,  we're  off!" 

Then  he  "hits  the  floor"— getting  on  his  feet  with 
alacrity,  talking  all  the  while  he  walks  back  and  forth, 
then  round  and  round  the  pillar  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  pausing  only  once  amidst  some  four  thousand 
words  to  laugh,  "You  know  I'm  told  that  I  am  the  great- 
est president  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  ever  had.  I 
am — because  I  am  the  only  president  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace  has  ever  had!" 

He  is  a  good  dictator,  speaking  clearly,  only  now  and 
then  rearranging  a  sentence,  seldom  retracting  one. 
And  he  has  no  aversion  to  being  quoted  word  for  word. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  expressed  an  aversion  to  being 
quoted  word  for  word  in  the  last  interview  that  he 
granted  this  reporter  a  few  months  before  he  died.  He 
said,  in  fact,  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  be  written 
about  than  be  quoted  word  for  word.  He  was  assured 
that  in  the  nature  of  the  national  situation  and  of  his 


powerful  influ- 
ence  on  the 
country,  people 
generally  would 
prefer  an  ac- 
curate and  au- 
thorized state- 
ment  of  his 
views  to  any- 
thing that  any 
writer  might 
put  down.  He 
explained  then, 
c  o  n  fi  dentially, 
the  reasons  that 
inclined  h  i  m 
not  to  wish  to 
be  quoted,  word 
for  word,  about 
national  affairs. 


Ex-President  Taft  learned  to  take  the  news- 
papermen into  his  confidence  when  he  was 
President.  And  he  gives  them  the  advantage 
of    taking    down    what    he    says    verbatim 


II  extern  Xcicspapef  L'nion 


Secretary  Daniels  has  a  genius  for  news  and  talks  freely  to  the 
correspondents.  So  does  Secretary  Baker  -when  he  wants  to. 
Evidently  he  didn't  want  to  this  time,  for  he  is  disappearing  into 
the  "U-117,"  while  Secretary  Daniels  stands  up  to  the  photographers 


This  bit  of  procedure  is  interesting  because  it  illus- 
trates the  experienced  manner  of  dealing  with  inter- 
viewers. The  more  experienced  an  individual  is,  in  fact, 
the  wiser  he  is  either  in  saying  conclusively  that  he 
wants  no  interview  at  all  or  in  talking  confidentially  to 
a  reporter  in  order  to  make  clear  his  own  point  of  view. 
The  public  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
public  men  confide  in  that  class  of  public  servants  called 
interviewers.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  Washington  scarcely 
one  public  man — unless  it  is  Postmaster  General  Bur- 
leson— who  does  not  rely  on  the  judgment  of  one  or 
more  newspaper  men.  Mr.  Garfield  did  not  do  so  at  first 
—he  learned  to  do  so  later.  The  White  House  has  sev- 
eral means  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  correspond- 
ents and  editors.  And  Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  all  Presidents, 
cooperated  with  them  preeminently. 

THE  sense  of  camaraderie  that  existed  between  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  and  the  Washington  correspondents 
was  the  rarest  of  relationships.  Long  before  San  Juan 
.  Hill  he  appreciated  his  kinship  with  them;  in  fact,  when 
he  was  in  Harvard  College  twice  he  gave,  for  annual 
class  records,  his  future  profession  as  journalism,  and 
t  van  then  demonstrated  his  rare  powers  of  putting  him- 
self ahead  of  slow-moving  public  opinion  and  holding 
the  lead.  Probably  he  would  have  made  a  great  news- 
paper editor.  And  certainly,  in  part  because  he  made  it 
his  business  to  know  something  about  everything,  he 
loved,  and  was  loved  by  the  newspaper  men.  That  is  why 
he  confided  to  one  of  them  one  day,  after  Mr.  Taft  was 
elected  President,  "You  know,  the  American  people  are 
tired  of  me.  I  am  going  to  give  them  a  rest  and  lose 
myself.  I  am  going  to  Africa." 

What  a  favorite  part  he  had  played  in  the  lives  of 
scores  of  correspondents  then  became  evident.  Mr.  Taft 
has  since  been  transformed,  in  spirit  and  in  fact — if  one 
looks  at  him  from  the  correspondents'  angle — but  the 
transformation  had  not  occurred  previous  to  that  first 
summer  of  his  at  the  summer  capitol,  Beverly.  During 
the  years  before.  President  Roosevelt  had  addicted  the 
correspondents  to  expecting  all  Presidents  to  have  his 
rare  powers  of  being,  for  starved  news  appetites,  as  an 
automatic  lunch  counter,  at  which  one  could  have,  in 
a  moment,  whatever  one  desired.  Mr.  Taft  could  not 
satisfy  the  insatiable  appetites  of  these  corrospondonts. 
Thus  when  things  were  so  dull  that  one  nian  usually 
stayed  "to  cover"  the  summer  capitol  at  Beverly,  while 
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the  rest  of  us  went  swim- 
ming, in  desperation  the 
manager-editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun  disturb- 
i  n  g  1  y  telegraphed  a 
young  Princeton  gradu- 
ate, his  Beverly  corre- 
spondent, "How  deep  is 
the  mud  back  of  the 
summer  White  House?" 
Without  question  such 
discontent  reacted  on 
the  public  estimate  of 
\  Mr.  Taft  and  had  a  part 
in  his  disastrous  elec- 
'  tion  when  he  came  up 
the  second  time.  Why, 
in  fact,  should  the  effect 
have  been  otherwise? 
Certainly  so  far  as  pop- 
ularity with  the  corre- 
spondents is  concerned 
there  has  probably  never 
been,  and  there  proba- 
bly may  never  be,  a 
President  so  loved  as 
was  the  "Colonel,"  the 
title  by  which  most  of 
the  correspondents  ad- 
dressed him.  He  was  con- 
fident of  their  esteem. 
Thus,  to  an  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  writer 
might  reprint  his  under- 
graduate themes  in  a 
Mr.  Hoover  talks  swiftly  and  free-  book  about  his  under- 
ly  to  interviewers— even  while  graduate  life,  he  sent  a 
shaving— and  makes  no  objec-  reply  of  113  words  and 
t.on     to     the     verbatim     quotation    ^^^^^jy    thirteen    capital 

"I's" — and  probably  enjoyed  himself  hugely  in  sending 
that  letter  with  all  those  "Fs."  And  certainly  he  knew 
that,  time  after  time,  these  men  who  cared  so  much  for 
him,  saved  him  from  embarrassment — which  is  one  of 
those  many  interesting  stories  that  never  will  be  told. 

Mr.  Wilson  does  not  like  to  be  interviewed.  Interviews 
come  into  a  kind  of  middle-ground  with  him.  In  his  pub- 
lic utterances  he  is  trenchantly  serious  and  effective. 
At  his  dinners  and  in  his  private  contacts  he  has  a 
lighter  side  and  employs  a  great  store  of  witticisms,  and 
wit,  and  now  and  then  a  pointed  anecdote.  Thus  inter- 
views are  not  in  either  of  his  most  familiar  codes — 
probably  that  is  why  he  "lets  Tumulty  do  them."  And 
probably  he  is  right.  Certainly  results  to  date  indicate 
that  he  is  right.  Moreover  even  Colonel  Roosevelt,  with 
his  infinite  versatility,  was  sometimes  hard  put  to  sat- 
isfy the  craving  for  news  of  the  White  House  cor- 
respondents, and  certainly  it  is  a  strain  for  anyone, 
especially  for  anyone  so  greatly  engaged  with  important 
matters  as  President  Wilson  is,  to  feel  that  he  must  be 
interesting  whenever — which  is  always — an  interviewer 
wants  to  show  how  good  a  vacuum  pump  he  is,  and  how 
much  pressure  he  can  apply. 

Mr.  Hoover  took  heed  from  the  President  when  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  confronting  him  became  ab- 
sorbing. 

Just  before  the  President  had  nominated  him  to  be 
Food  Administrator — in  those  crucial  days  when  it  was 
said  that  the  Senate  would  refuse  to  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment— I  set  out,  by  appointment,  to  interview  Mr. 
Hoover  at  his  Washington  hotel.  I  knocked  on  the  door 
of  his  room.  There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  door  was 
opened  a  little  way.  Mr.  Hoover  poked  his  head  into  the 


gap  and  said,  "I'm  called  to  the  White  House.  I'm 
changing  clothes  for  dinner.  If  you  don't  mind  talking 
to  me  while  I  get  my  clothes  on,  come  right  in." 

I  went  in.  He  was  in  his  underwear. 

I  had  never  met  him,  and  to  nearly  every  one  in 
Washington  he  was,  in  a  way,  something  of  an  enigma. 

I  groped  for  a  way  to  induce  him  to  begin.  At  last  I 
asked  him — what  you  can  a.sk  almost  any  one  and  get  a 
sympathetic  response:  "What  do  you. think  of  thi.s  job  of 
yours?" 

With  his  face  well  lathered  he  started  to  talk.  He 
talked  swiftly  and  freely,  and  he  permitted  me  to  record 
every  word — which  is  no  easy  thing  to  do  when  he  gets 
his  great  propulsive  power  behind  a  train  of  words.  He 
was  talking  .still  as  we  went  down  the  elevator  together 
and  he  got  into  a  waiting  taxi. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  hard  to  record  verbatim.  Mr.  Creel  was 
worse  sometimes,  because  he  bit  off  his  words. 

When  the  war  was  concentrated  on  No.  8  Jackson 
Place,  second  floor,  front,  Mr.  Creel  had  his  hands  full. 
It  was  the  rude  irony  of  fate  that  this  crusader,  who  is 
a  man  of  tremendous  and  lovable  earnestness,  who  can, 
with  equal  ease,  write  good  verse  and  swear,  had  been  a 
member  of  the  publicity  staff  attached  to  the  Wilson 
campaign  committee,  where  Robert  Woolley,  now  a 
commissioner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
became  so  impressed  with  him  that  he  not  only  planned 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information  but  recommended 
Mr.  Creel  to  its  chairmanship.  While  with  the  campaign 
committee  Mr.  Creel  invented  the  expression  "rhinoce- 
ros birds" — to  apply  readily,  as  one  may  see,  to  paid 
publicity  agents,  for  corporations  or  individuals.  Then, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  he  was  made  not  only  the  king  of 
rhinoceros  birds 
but  a  secretary 
bird  as  well, 
wnich  is  one  that 
lives  on  reptiles. 
<See  Webster.) 
Because,  unfair- 
ly, he  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  cen- 
sor, while  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he 
promptly  passed 
most  of  that  dis- 
agreeable f  u  n  c- 
tion  to  the  Post- 
master General,  he 
presented  the  pic- 
ture of  being  in- 
side a  plate  glass 
cage  shaking  his 
fist  angrily  at  the 
n  e  w  s  p  apermen 
outside  the  cage, 
who  were  shak- 
ing their  fists  at 
him,  while  both 
sides  were  plead- 
ing for  coopera- 
tion !  It  was  no 
wonder  that  this 
heckled  and  much 
m  i  s  u  n  derstood 
man  should  have 
raised  his  voice 
in  mighty  wrath 
sometimes,  to  dis- 
miss,  for  instance,    ,,     ^w    ,      .    .    ■  ■  i 

J.    .,  Mr.  Hurley  is  intima'e  anil  loquacious 

one    of    the    many     -^    ^j^    .^^^^^^    ^^.-^^^    newspaper    men, 

who     were     heck-     and    is    ready    in     granting    interviews 
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ling   him,    with   the   remark,    "Aw,    McCarthy,    there's 
Irish,  you  know,  and  there's  hutlers!" 

Another  day,  I  found  him  in  no  mood  for  a  peaceful 
interview.  After  raving  up  and  down  for  nearly  an  hour, 
he  explained  that  "they"  had  accused  him  of  doing  light 
housekeeping  in  his  office  because  he  worked  all  night, 
and  now  "they"  were  after  him  because  he  took  his  own 
lingerie  to  New  York  in  a  suitcase  marked  with  his 
wife's  initials.  That  day,  when  it  was  suggested  with 
desire  only  to  comfort  him,  that  a  certain  "reptyle" 
(to  wit,  enemy  of  the  Administration)  had  publicly  said 
thus  and  so,  he  raged  and  gave  out  the  first  intimation 
of  the  real  reason  for  the  coal  closure — Lord  Rhondda's 
cable  saying  that  the  Allies  could  not  guarantee  to  hold 
out  unless  the  ships  held  in  New  York  harbor  were 
coaled  and  freed. 

One  morning,  early,  when  he  was  eating  breakfast, 

reading  his  morning  pa- 
per, I  said,  "The  Senate's 
after  you  again,  isn't  it?" 
"I  don't  mind  a  good, 
free  fight,"  he  said,  "but 
I  wish  they'd  quit  nib- 
bling at  me." 

A  few  days  later,  very 
tired,  he  strolled  into  a 
Washington  club.  An  inti- 
mate friend  said  to  him, 
"Well,  George,  how  are 
you?" 

"You  know,"  he  said, 
smiling  wearily,  "I've  got 
to  that  state  where  I  hate 
myself." 

Snapped  the  friend, 
"That  makes  it  unani- 
mous"— which  was  meant 
in  fun,  of  course. 

Secretary  Houston,  like 
Secretary  Glass  to  a  less 
degree,  contends  for  a  cer- 
tain classic  dignity  and 
aloofness  that  does  not 
warm  an  interviewer's 
heart,  and  certainly  has 
not  enhanced  his  public 
success. 

Secretary  Redfield  is 
not  much  more  infectious. 
Secretary-  Wilson  belies 
his  appearance  of  ap- 
proaching age  by  vigor 
and  readiness  of  speech 
that  is  surprizing. 

There  are,  in  fact,  all 
kinds  of  individuals  in 
Washington,  and  the  high- 


er Keyl'me  lieic 

Mr.  Gompers,  until  the  reporter 
wins  his  confidence,  likes  to  do 
the  questioning  himself.  But 
once  he  agrees  to  do  the  an- 
swering he  does  it  forcefully. 
This  photograph  of  the  labor 
leader    was    taken    at    the    front 


way  to  each  of  them  is,  in 
cne  way  or  another,  distinctive,  and  you  must  discover 
its  secrets  as  you  must  in  successful  salesmanship,  be- 
fore you  can  achieve  a  successful  interview. 

In  New  York  City  one  day,  at  a  luncheon  interview. 
Miss  Anne  Morgan  stopped  speaking  the  moment  I  pro- 
duced a  notebook.  I  put  it  away.  She  began.  I  took  it 
out.  She  warned  me.  I  put  it  away.  A  second  later,  un- 
wittingly, quite  from  habit,  I  snatched  it  out  again.  She 
smiled,  and  I  got  four  thousand  words  about  her  own 
work  in  devastated  France. 

I  tried  the  same  tactics,  with  due  apologies,  on  Gen- 
eral Goethals.  Said  he,  banging  his  desk  with  his  mighty 
fist,  "Put  up  that  notebook!" 

I  did  so. 


©  Pirir  Maednnald 

Colonel  Roosevelt  loved  and  was 
loved  by  newspaper  men.  and  the  sense 
of  camaraderie  that  existed  between 
them   was   the   rarest    of   relationships 


Mr.  Baker  uses 
much  gentler  means 
when  he  does  not 
want  to  be  quoted. 
He  simply  says  so, 
and  that  ends  it. 
And  if  he  cares  to 
talk,  he  leans  back, 
reaches  to  a  table 
behind  him  for  a 
pipe,  fills  it  from  a 
jar  on  his  desk, 
lights  it,  tosses  away 
the  match,  twines  a 
leg  under  him.  and 
talks  more  fluently 
than  any  m.an  in 
Washington,  unless 
we  except,  perhaps 
the  President  and 
Secretary  Lane. 

Secretary  Lane 
sits  at  a  small,  round 
table  in  the  far  cor- 
ner of  a  mighty 
room.     I    called    on 


^^ 


him    one    day    and    he    explained,    after    pushing    over 
a  box  of  cigars.   "You  know  it's  hot  in  this  new  of- 
fice of  mine.  I  feel  it  on  top  of  my  head.  You  see  I 
am   quite  bald!"   And   he 
drew   his   hand    over    the 
top     of     his     head     and 
smiled. 

A  month  later,  when  I 
called  again,  he  picked 
up  the  subject  matter 
just  where  he  had  left 
off  weeks  before.  "It's 
cooler  now,"  he  said.  'I've 
had  electric  fans  put  in 
above  the  ceiling." 

This  incident  is  typical 
of  the  Secretary's  consid- 
eration of  mere  inter- 
viewers and  newspaper 
reporters. 

Secretary  Daniels,  who, 
like  many  other  office- 
holders in  Washington, 
also  was  a  newspaperman 
in  his  years  before  he 
came  to  W^ashington,  is 
apt  to  welcome  one  heart- 
ily, talk  freely  and  inti- 
mately, and,  like  Mr. 
Schwab  lean  forward  and 
work  his  chair  over  to- 
ward you,  as  he  warms  to 
his  theme,  until,  almost 
before  you  know  it,  he  is 
hammering  home  his  con- 
victions— on  your  knee! 
He  has  such  a  scent  for 
news  that  much  of  his 
success  in  dealing  with 
Congress  is  due  to  his  i>ro,iih>nt  \\  il-im  th>«'s  not  likf 
ability  to  apprehend  what  i<'  be  ini<T\iew.-d.  and  prefer^ 
Congress  is  likely  to  do  \-  ''"^e  Mr.  Tunu.l.y  do  .he 
,  ,    ,.,        ,       J  honors    on    >uch    occusions.    Mr. 

or  would  like  to  do.  ^.;,^^,,,  ^^  ,„.^,.  ^,.^„  ,^„,i„^  , 

[Continued     on     par/e     2^)    t^ession  t)f  ilu-  IVarc  Conference 


When  the  Storm  Breaks  in  Mexico 

A  Carranza  Officer's  Statement  and  Some  First  Hand  Observations 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


A  SMALL  boy  was  once  asked  to  translate  the 
expression  laissez  faire.  He  answered  on  the 
dot— "Let  her  slide!" 
That  has  been  exactly  our  policy  on  Mexico. 
First,  we  went  in.  Then  we  came  out  again.  Now  we 
have  gone  in  again.  Now  we  have  come  out  again.  First, 
we  said  we  wouldn't  interfere.  Then  we  did  interfere. 
Then,  when  we  aroused  resentment  from  interference, 
we  stopped  interference.  Then,  when  we  aroused  the 
flaunt  of  contempt  by  stopping  interference,  we  have 
interfered  again.  Now,  again,  we  have  stopped  interfer- 
ing. But  it  is  a  safe  bet — Villa  won't  stop.  He  will  rest 
his  horses  and  refresh  his  men  in  some  watered  and 
sequestered  valley — then  he'll  emerge — to  do — what? 
Exactly  what  you  don't  expect.  Always  what  you  don't 
expect.  That  is  the  cunning  of  the  Indian  bandit's  mar- 
velous psychology,  which  has  raised  him  from  a  penni- 
less cowboy  ten  years  ago  to  a  bandit  who  can  scarcely 
sign  his  name,  tho  that  name  is  good  for  a  check  for 
thirty  million  dollars,  and  has  all  the  glamor  of  a  Robin 
Hood  to  a  peon's  heart  and  sets  mothers  and  children 
to  muttering  their  prayers. 

We  have  "let  her  slide"  in  Mexico  till  a  bump  is  due 
at  the  bottom  with  the  explosion  of  a  spark  under 
dynamite.  Look  which  way  we  will,  there  is  an  explosion 
coming;  and  as  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  Mex- 
ico has  said,  "Only  God  knows  what  will  come  out  of 
the  Mexican  muddle;  and  He  isn't  telling." 

Take  the  crossing  of  the  border  between  El  Paso  and 
Juarez  to  stop  shots  firing  on  the  American  side.  Did 
we  do  it  as  politics  because  a  Congressional  investiga- 
tion is  coming  on  Mexico;  or  did  we  do  it  to  stop  shots? 
And  will  it  stop  shots,  or  cause  a  lot  more?  Obviously, 
we  couldn't  have  our  patrols  pot-shotted  across  an  in- 
visible line  any  longer  as  they  have  been  potted  and 
shot  continuously  from  Arizona  to  Texas  for  six  years; 
so  we  sent  our  troops  across  the  Rio  Grande  and  drove 
the  Villistas  out  of  Juarez,  just  as  they  had  snatched 
the  prize  of  victory.  Now  the  Villistas  had  to  have 
Juarez  to  let  thru  a  troop  of  expatriates  and  their  finan- 
cial support  and  supplies.  If  Villa  had  held  Juarez,  he 


would  have  taken  Mexico  City.  Everybody  acknowledges 
that,  especially  since  Carranza  has  just  lost  the  support 
of  labor  and  half  his  own  Mexican  City  garrison  by 
shooting  on  the  school  teachers  striking  for  back  pay, 
and  their  sympathizers. 

But  our  interference  at  Juarez  has  held  Villa  back 
from  Mexico  City.  How  will  Villa  take  it?  He  has  pro- 
tected American  life  in  his  present  campaign  up  to  the 
Juarez  incident.  Will  he  continue  to  do  so?  Will  he 
strike  across  the  border,  or  at  Americans  in  his  field? 
Villa  is  Indian  in  code  and  warfare.  He  never  forgets 
and  he  never  forgives  a  double-cross,  as  we  had  reason 
to  learn  at  Columbus.  What  he  will  do,  no  man  can 
guess.  All  you  can  know  is  that  do  he  will,  somehow, 
somewhere,  unless  he  is  dead. 

MEANWHILE,  how  will  the  Juarez  incident  affect 
the  Mexican  people  now  wavering  in  allegiance  to 
Carranza?  I  asked  a  Carranza  officer  that.  Here  is  his 
answer;  and  he  fought  for  four  years  under  Villa  and 
three  under  Carranza:  "It  will  infuriate  all  Mexicans 
at  the  United  States.  It  will  unite  all  waverers  solidly 
under  Villa.  It  will  make  him  their  national  hero." 

"How  will  it  affect  Carranza?  Won't  he  consider  that 
we  have  been  friendly  and  helped  him?" 

The  officer  threw  up  both  hands  with  a  howl.  "Yes," 
he  answered,  "and  he  will  pray  God  to  save  him  from 
his  friends.  Why,  Carranza  has  held  himself  in  power 
by  lashing  up  insult  to  Americans.  To  be  helped  by 
them!  Why,  you  don't  know  the  pig-headed  old  boy.  He 
would  sooner  cut  his  own  throat  than  acknowledge  to 
Mexicans  that  he  needed  help  from  Americans.  What  he 
will  do  is  something  like  this:  he  will  suppress  the 
facts  in  the  Mexican  city  press.  Then  he  will  issue  a 
note  of  protest  against  the  invasion  of  Mexican  sover- 
eignty, ordering  the  Americans  to  get  out.  When  he  is 
sure  they  are  out,  he  will  issue  flamers  that  he  ordered 
the  Americans  out  and  they  had  to  run  as  usual. 

"You  know  how  he  worked  it  to  his  advantage,  when 
Pershing  withdrew.  Pershing  only  withdrew  when  Car- 
ranza had  pledged   President  Wilson  he  would   defeat 
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Ninety-five   rebels    executejl    because    they    supported    the    weaker  party    in    Mexico   in    1913.   The    same    methods   are    still   in    use 
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Villa.  He  had  the  United  States  promise  in  his  desk 
drawer  to  withdraw  troops.  Then,  what  did  he  do?  Give 
that  out?  Not  on  your  life.  He  issued  a  flaming  order  for 
the  Americans  to  get  out.  Then  when  they  withdrew 
he  said,  'See  what  I  did.  I  go  down  in  Mexican  historj- 
as  the  only  President  who  has  defied  American  power.' 
He  got  the  one  and  only  great  ovation  of  his  life.  Mexico 
City  went  mad  over  him.  He  will  try  the  same  trick 
now  to  steady  the  foundations  tottering  below  him. 

"Americans  don't  quite  take  in  what  has  happened 
to  Carranza  since  May.  The  teachers  had  not  been  paid 
because  the  generals  had  been  stealing  so  much  public 
moneJ^  They  presented  a  petition  of  grievances.  A 
hearing  was  refused  their  petition.  They  were  then 
joined  by  railroad  and  tramway  workers  and  other 
unions.  In  spite  of  the  boasted  New  Constitution  giving 
the  right  to  labor  to  organize,  Carranza  issued  a  decree 
forbidding  employees  in  national  works  to  strike.  This 
brought  the  wallop  from 
Gompers  and  the  entire 
American  Federation  of 
Labor.  Emboldened  to- 
ward the  end  of  May,  the 
striking  teachers  and 
their  sympathizers  parad- 
ed the  streets  of  Mexico 
City. 

"You  remember  the 
wires  and  rails  from  Mex- 
ico were  stalled  for  about 
a  week  in  May.  Why? 
Things  were  happening 
and  being  suppressed.  The 
militia  fired  on  the  teach- 
ers. How  many  fell  isn't 
told,  but  rumor  put  the 
casualties  hurt  and  dead 
at  a  hundred.  The  official 
press  never  uttered  a 
peep;  but  three  revolu- 
tionary sheets  did.  What 
happened?  It  was  an- 
nounced in  the  United 
States  these  editors  were 
being  sent  North  to  see 
the  error  of  their  ways. 
They    were    really    being 


spirited  away  to 
be  shot,  because 
no  jury  in  Mex- 
ico City  would 
have  given  a 
verdict  against 
them.  Meantime, 
seeing  how  bad- 
ly the  shooting 
was  affecting 
public  senti- 
ment, the  Car- 
ranza people 
were  trying  to 
throw  the  blame 
on  General  Hill, 
who  is  an  ar- 
dent    supporter 
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Beats  Stiidw 

General  Villa  (center*  observing  movements  of  troops  during 
the  battle  of  Tierra  Blanco  in  1914.  At  his  right  is  Rotlolpho 
Fierro.  the  famous  \  illista  "killer,"  who  murdered  Jim   Benton 


(c)  Internal lunat   Mies 

The  wavering  President  of  Mexico,  General  Carranza:  and  in 
the  background  General  Felipe  Angeles,  who  fought  under  Villa 
and  who,  according  to   one  rumor,  is  leading  the   Villistas  now 


General  Obregon  and  his  sup- 
port may  prove  strong  enough 
in  the  struggle  for  control 
of  Mexico  to  unite  President 
Carranza  and  General  Villa 
against  him.  Or  he  may  fight 
with     one    against    the     other 

of  Obregon  for  next  Pres- 
ident. This  made  Hill  so 
mad  he  hid  one  of  the 
revolutionary  editors  in 
his  cellar;  and  a  Hill  offi- 
cer fought  a  Carranza 
ofl[icer  and  killed  him  in 
the  street. 

"Hill  was  at  once  re- 
lieved of  the  command  of 
his  troops  and  forbidden 
to  leave  the  city — the  last 
insult  to  a  Mexican  offi- 
cer; and  his  troops  were 
broken  up  in  small  units 
and  sent  off  to  remote  gar- 
risons in  Vera  Cruz  and 
Oaxaca.  What  happened 
then?  Just  what  you 
would  expect  if  you  knew 
Mexicans.  The  garrisons  where  they  were  sent  deserted 
bodily  over  to  Felix  Diaz;  and  Diaz  cleaned  out  every 
last  Carranzista  from  Oaxaca,  where  their  excesses  had 
been  unspeakable. 

"Then,  up  springs  Villa  in  the  North.  What  happens? 
When  Carranza  sends  35,000  men  North  to  fight  Villa, 
he  daren't  send  his  best  men  from  Mexico  City.  Of  the 
35,000  many  were  so  young,  just  young  bucks  out  for 
outrage  and  loot,  or  so  old  as  to  be  decrepit,  that  all 
had  to  be  scrapped  and  sent  back  but  5000;  so  Villa 
captures  the  trainloads  of  ammunition  and  the  horses 
coming  across  the  border  for  Carranza ;  and  the  North 
is  in  a  flame.  The  Yaquis  go  on  the  war  path.  Obregon 
is  the  only  general  who  can  control  the  Yaquis;  but 
Carranza  has  always  double-crossed  Obregon ;  and 
Obregon  is  out  for  the  presidency,  and  he  isn't  going 
to  fight  for  Carranza;  while  Carranza  holds  one  of 
Obregon's  best  supporters  and  organizers  under  sur- 
veillance in  Mexico  City. 

"By  one  pig-headed  criminal  stroke,  Carranza  lost 
the  support  of  labor  and  three-quarters  of  his  own 
Mexico  City  garrison. 

"Another  blunder  lost  all  the  south  country.  All  com- 
munication  with   Vera    Cruz    [Continued   on    page   SS 
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IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old-time  four-poster  to  the 
latest  folding  contrivance  that  camouflages  the  bed 
into  a  bookcase  for  daytime.  Modern  ingenuity  has 
paradoxically     aided    and    complicated    the    home 
maker's  choice  of  the  right  bed  for  the  right  place. 

In  small  houses  beds  are  occasionally  built-in,  but 
while  these  are  space  saving  they  are  the  least  desir- 
able, for  they  do  not  give  space  for  proper  circulation 
of  air.  If  single  beds  are  to  be  used,  the  correct  meas- 
urements are  from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  six 
feet  eight  inches  in  length.  A  three-quarters  bed  de- 
mands four  feet  to  four  feet  four  inches  in  width,  with 
the  regular  length,  and  a  double  bed  should  be  five  feet 
one  inch. 

But  the  beds  must  not  only  be  the  right  widths;  they 
must  also  have  suitable 
springs,  comfortable  mat- 
tresses, and  soft  pillows. 
Tho  comforters  are  large- 
ly used,  blankets  are  much 
more  sanitary. 

The  white  quilt  is  rare- 
ly shown,  and  rarely  do 
we  find  a  bed  without 
some  dainty  bright  color 
thrown  over  it,  to  give  an 
attractive  touch  to  the 
room. 

There  are  many  grace- 
ful shapes  on  the  market 
of  walnut  and  mahogany 
bedroom  sets  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  delight- 
ful white  enamel  wooden 
beds,  which  have  in  a 
large  measure  replaced 
the  brass  ones.  These  are 
much  more  effective  in  a 
room,    and    require    little 
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care,  as  the  brass  beds  were  constantly  tarnishing  and 
needed  rubbing  up.  There  is  a  pleasing  revival  of  the 
old-time  four-posters,  and  if  you  have  one  of  your  grand- 
mother's tucked  away  in  the  attic,  bring  it  down, 
scrape  it,  and  repaint  it.  You  will  be  charmed  with  the 
effectiveness  of  it  in  your  room.  If  you  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  inherit  one  of  these  old-time  pieces, 
you  can  get  a  reproduction  unpainted  at  the  manufac- 
turer's, and  can  paint  it  to  match  the  color  scheme  of 
your  room.  A  very  picturesque  effect  can  be  secured 
by  introducing  a  floral  design  matching  the  color  of  the 
hangings  and  bed  cover. 

A  charming  scheme  for  a  girl's  room  can  be  secured 
by  painting  the  walls  white,  using  gray  green  for  the 
furniture,    which    brings    out    to    good    advantage    its 

painted  ornamentation. 
For  a  room  such  as  this, 
chintz  in  rich  colors  for 
bed  cover  and  cushions  on 
the  chairs  is  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  decorative 
quality  of  the  furniture. 

It  is  always  essential, 
in  furnishing  a  chamber, 
that  the  background 
should  be  less  intent  in 
color,  to  emphasize  the 
quality  of  the  bed  and 
furniture.  Soft,  neutral 
tones  of  yellow,  blue  or 
green  are  very  attractive 
for  this  purpose,  and  sim- 
ple decorative  materials 
express  refinement  and 
good  taste. 

Woodwork  also  should 
be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, white  or  putty  color 
[Continued    on    page    3Jf 
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Planting  a  Countryside  Playhouse 

By  Olive  Hyde  Foster 


CHILDREN  love  a  playhouse,  but  it  isn't  always 
easy  to  build  one.  A  morning  glory  bower,  how- 
ever, is  the  nicest  kind  of  playhouse,  and  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  built;  it  grows. 

Persuade  some  big  brother  to  drive  a  few  long  stakes 
in  the  ground  so  as  to  mark  out  either  a  square  or  a 
circle,  as  you  prefer.  Then  ask  him  to  fasten  some  heavy 
cords  from  the  bottom  of  one  stake  to  the  top  of  the 
next  nearest,  and  then  across  the  top,  leaving  only  a 
place  at  one  side  for  an  entrance.  Soak  your  morning 
glory  seeds  over  night,  so  that  they  will  germinate 
more  quickly,  and  then  plant  them  along  the  line  of  the 
circle  or  square  marked  on  the  ground.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grow,  train  the  vines  on  the  cords,  and,  if 
necessary,  tie  in  a  few  more  strings  near  the  bottom, 
to  help  the  baby  climbers  get  started. 

The  morning  glory  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is  justly 
popular  because  of  its  lovely  blossoms,  which  come  in 
the  most  beautiful  shades.  And  as  the  flowers  always 
turn  away  from  the  sun,  you  will  find  them  soon  com- 
pletely lining  the  inside  of  your  playhouse. 

The  most  common  kind  (Convolvulus  major)  grows 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  will  do  well  in  almost 
any  location.  It  costs  only  five  cents  a  packet,  and  will 
flower  all  summer.  Who  could  ask  more !  The  rarer  kinds 
are  known  as  the  Japanese  Morning  Glory,  which  grow 
from  thirty  to  fifty  feet,  and  have  blossoms  measuring 
from  three  to  four  inches  across.  These  range  from 
snowy  white  to  darkest  purple,  both  plain  and  with  all 
kinds  of  variations.  They  grow  and  spread  very  fast, 
and  love  a  sunny  location. 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  use  the  trunk  of  some  tree  for 
the  center  pole  of  your  playhouse.  (Possibly  some  of 
you  at  the  opera  may  have  seen  Siegmund  draw  the 
magic  sword  from  the  big  tree-trunk  in  the  center  of 
his  sweetheart's  home.)  Well,  you  could  attach  cords 
from  pegs  driven  in  a  circle  around  the  base  to  the 
tree  at  any  hight  desired,  and  here  plant  either  the  scar- 
let runner  or  the  hyacinth 
bean. 

Still  another  way  is  to 
plant  two  poles  eight  or 
ten  feet  apart,  and  have  a 
stick  nailed  across  the 
top,  like  the  ridge-pole  of 
a  tent.  Drive  pegs  into  the 
ground  along  each  side,  in 
parallel  lines  six  or  eight 
feet  apart,  and  tie  heavy 
cords  from  the  pegs  on 
one  side  to  the  pegs  on  the 
other — carried,  of  course, 
over  the  ridge-pole.  Plant 
your  seeds  close  to  the 
pegs,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
your  vines  will  form  a 
flower  tent.  For  this  pur- 
pose you  might  use  the 
climbing  nasturtiums,  or 
the  wild  cucumber  vine. 
Or  if  you  can  save  up  the 
fifteen  cents  necessary, 
buy  the  new  cardinal 
climber,  which  has  clus- 
ters of  five  to  seven  blos- 
some  each,  of  a  beautiful 
cardinal    red,    from    July 


This  vine  prowinp  up  a 
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until  late  fall.  The  vines  grow  rapidly,  and  often  more 
than  twenty  feet  long,  so  that  when  they  reach  the 
ridge-pole  you  can  let  them  run  over  the  other  side,  and 
make  a  good  thick  roof.  The  seeds  are  very  hard,  how- 
ever, and  so  should  either  be  soaked  over  night,  or 
slightly  nicked  with  a  file. 

If  you  get  a  firm,  strong  framework  for  your  play- 
house, you  might  like  to  plant  a  hardy  vine  that  would 
live  thru  the  winter  and  be  ready  for  use  early  next 
summer  without  further  trouble.  In  that  case  you  could 
use  the  Dutchman's  pipe,  which  is  a  fast  growing 
climber  having  peculiar  yellow-brown  flowers  the  shape 
of  a  pipe.  Tho  these  seeds  are  only  ten  cents  a  packet, 
the  young  plants  are  sold  by  the  nurserymen  for  fifty 
cents  apiece:  so  if  you  grow  them  yourself  you  can  fig- 
ure out  what  a  valuable  little  house  you  will  have! 

The  everlasting  pea  is  a  sprawling  quick  grower,  hav- 
ing many  flowers  in  a  cluster,  and  blooming  in  August. 
It  thrives  in  even  the  most  common  soil,  and  gets  better 
every  year.  It  comes  in  white,  pink  and  red,  and  a  pack- 
age of  the  mixed  colors  can  be  bought  for  five  cents. 

OTHER  things  besides  vines  are  good  for  flower  play- 
houses. Hollyhocks,  planted  in  a  square  or  a  circle, 
will  soon  be  high  enough  to  screen  you  from  the  curious 
butcher  boy  or  the  neighbor's  maid.  While  mo.st  kinds 
are  biennials,  and  so  do  not  bloom  until  the  second  sum- 
mer, you  can  either  coax  a  few  plants  from  some  grown- 
up friend  who  has  a  lot  already  established,  or  you  can 
buy  seed  of  the  new  annual  variety,  which  will  flower 
two  months  after  the  seed  is  sown. 

Sunflowers,  too,  are  to  be  found  in  several  varieties, 
ranging  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  hight,  which  you  could 
use  for  a  sort  of  stockade,  a  la  Robinson  Crusoe.  Those 
having  the  small  blossoms  are  nice  for  cutting,  while 
the  old  fashioned  kind  furnishes  good  food  for  the 
chickens — in  which  case  your  plants  would  be  well 
worth  growing  for  the  seed. 

It  will  never  do,  how- 
ever, for  you  simply  to 
get  your  flower  playhouse 
started,  and  then  leave  it 
to  take  care  of  itself !  You 
must  help  the  vines  to 
grow  in  the  right  direction 
and  water  thoroly  when- 
ever there  is  a  dry  spell. 
Scratch  deeply  and  care- 
fully around  the  roots 
with  a  rake  every  few 
days,  as  this  breaking  up 
of  the  hard  cru-^t  which 
forms  on  top  will  prevent 
the  moisture  from  escap- 
ing thru  the  air  channels 
in  the  soil.  Several  times 
during  the  season  dig  in 
a  trowelful  of  bonemeal 
around  each  plant,  and 
then  give  a  good  wetting. 
While  the  hardy  vines 
bloom  every  year  without 
much  more  attention,  the 
annuals  have  one  advan- 
tage— you  can  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  every  time. 
Flush  illy,   Neic    York 
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What's  Happened 


The  Council  of  Four  has  decided  to 
give  Belgium  priority  up  to  $500,000,- 
000  in  the  reparation  money,  and  ask 
their  legrislatures  to  take  over  the  Ger- 
man bonds  awarded  to  Belg'ium  so  the 
Belgian  debt  will  be  wiped  out  at  once. 

The  Freiich  flags  which  were  cap- 
tured in  1871  and  were,  according  to 
the  armistice,  to  be  returned  to  France, 
were  taken  from  the  Berlin  Museum 
and  burned  in  Unter  den  Linden  by  a 
mob  of  German   military. 

The  Greek  troops  recently  landed  in 
Asia  Minor  are  being  driven  back  to 
the  coast  by  Turkish  forces  four  times 
their  number. 

The  Russian  cruiser  "Oleg"  was  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  near  Kronstadt  by  a 
British  submarine  on  the  evening  of 
May  18.  A  battleship  is  also  said  to 
have  been   sunk  on  the   following  day. 

British  troops  at  Sutton  Camp,  Sur- 
rey, formed  a  soviet  and  refused  to 
salute  or  obey  officers.  Four  hundred 
were  arrested  and  the  remainder  of  the 
mutineers  dispersed  to  other  camps. 

The  German  crews  left  on  board  the 
German  fleet  interned  at  Scapa  Flow 
scuttled  their  ships.  Of  seventy-one  ves- 
sels surrendered  all  sank  except  one 
battleship  and  a  few  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers.  Several  Germans  were  shot 
by  the  British. 

The  British  Coal  Commission  favors 
nationalizing  the  mines  and  their  ad- 
ministration by  joint  councils  of  em- 
ployers and  employes.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
o\\-ners  are  entitled  to  compensation  or 
not. 

Marshal  Foch  has  asked  the  Germans 
to  evacuate  Windau  and  Libau  and  to 
withdraw  as  rapidly  as  possible  from 
Esthonia. 

Eddystone,  "the  world's  greatest  rifle 
plant,"  produced  607,092  British  En- 
field rifles,  and  1,352,477  rifles  for  the 
United  States  Government  during  the 
war.  The  maximum  daily  production 
was  7201. 

A  mo^  of  20,000  defied  the  police  in 
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strike-torn  Winnipeg,  and  threw  rocks; 
a  street  car  containing  women  and 
children  was  wrecked  by  missiles.  Sol- 
diers placed  machine  guns  at  strategic 
points  thruout  the  city. 

Mexican  border  service  calls  for 
26,450  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of  men 
who  enlisted  only  for  the  period  of  the 
war  against  Gemiany.  All  army  units 
will  be  maintained  at  full  strength 
along  the  border. 

Encouraged  by  President  Wilson's 
stand  for  self-determination  of  small 
nations,  Eamon  de  Valera,  "President 
of  the  Irish  Republic,"  will  tour  the 
United  States  in  an  attempt  to  float  a 
8500,000,000  bond  issue  here,  "to  bear 
interest  six  months  after  the  British 
forces  have  evacuated   Ireland." 

General  Pershing  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  from  Ox- 
ford University,  England,  and  Herbert 
Hoover  was  also  honored  by  a  degree. 

The  Army  Appropriation  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  provides  for  an 
army  of  400,000  men,  and  authorizes 
the  War  Department  to  purchase  camp 
sites  already  negotiated  for. 

President  Wilson  in  a  speech  to  the 
Belgian  Parliament  announced  the 
raising  of  the  American  mission  to  an 
embassy,  and  that  American  experts 
had  made  plans  for  aiding  Belgium. 
Only  under  a  League  of  Nations,  he 
said,  can  a  small  nation  like  Belgium 
gain  true  independence. 

Automobile  killings  in  New  York 
City  increased  30  per  cent  in  the  last 
year;  more  persons  were  killed  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  than  went  dowTi 
on  the  "Lusitania."  The  New  York  Sec- 
tary of  State  appealed  to  the  Auto 
Convention  for  reform. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  terminating  Gov- 
ernment control  of  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems  at  the  end  of  July. 
Toll  and  local  exchange  telephone  rates 
will  continue  in  force  four  months 
longer  unless  changed  sooner  by  state 
commissions. 

Wagonloads  of  "Red"  literature  were 
seized  in  wholesale  raids  upon  I.  W^.  W. 
headquarters  and  the  Rand  School  of 
Social  Science,  in  New  York.  A  round- 
up of  "parlor"  socialists  is  announced 
as  a  sequel.  Many  names  useful  to  in- 
vestigators were  found  by  the  raiders. 

Borrowing  by  millions  will  be  resort- 
ed to  in  New  York  to  finance  new 
building,  and  settle  the  exorbitant  rent 
problem.  The  ^letropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  has  announced  the  first 
of  a  series  of  big  loans. 

The  first  contingent  of  50.000  men 
for  res-ular  annv  overseas  sei-A'-ce  has 
been  filled,  and  the  War  Depai-tment  is 
engaged  in  getting  50.000   more. 

The  Senate  has  tentatively  approved 
an  appropriation  of  $55,000,000  for  the 
.Army  Air  Service,  an  increase  of  S40,- 
000  000  over  the  amount  voted  by  the 
House. 


President  Wilson  was  denounced, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  United  States 
Government  was  agitated  at  a  Socialist 
Party  mass  meeting  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York.  Soviet  Russia  was 
extolled. 

The  Senate  Naval  Committee,  adding 
to  House  recommendations,  has  voted 
8625,000,000  for  the  navy.  The  Senate 
army  bill  provides  for  $888,622,000,  an 
increase  of  $157,000,000  over  the  House 
total. 

The  House  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion bill,  carrying  8483,699,457,  includes 
$1,400,000  to  be  expended  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  bomb  throwers  and  an- 
archists now  seeking  to  terrorize  the 
country. 

Sixty  persons  were  killed  and  150 
hurt  in  a  tornado  at  Fergus  Falls, 
Minnesota,  which  swept  the  business 
section  and  wrecked  400  buildings. 

Both  branches  of  Congress  have 
voted  that  the  present  daylight  saving 
law  be  repealed  at  the  end  of  October. 
The  National  Daylight  Saving  Asso- 
ciation will  work  for  another  law  if 
President  Wilson  signs  the  repeal. 

Some  civilians  got  as  much  as  $25,000 
a  year  for  "special  services"  in  the 
War  Department,  as  disclosed  in  the 
investigation  of  expenditures  by  Sec- 
retary Baker,  now  being  conducted  by 
the   select   House   committee. 

Three  thousand  employees  of  prod- 
uce dealers  struck,  and  tied  up  fruit 
and  vegetable  houses  in  New  York  City 
in  a  fight  for  shorter  hours  and  more 
pay.  Five  hundred  carloads  of  truck 
valued  at  §300,000  a  day  stood  still 
while  the  strike  was  on. 

The  War  Department  spent  $14,- 
544,610,223  from  April  6,  1917,  to  June 
1,  1919;  $12,704,822,234  was  spent  in 
the  United  States  and  $1,839,787,989 
by  the  A.  E.  F. 

New  York,  sixth  state  to  ratify 
woman  suffrage,  went  on  record  with 
no  dissenting  vote.  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin.  Ohio  and  Kansas  were  the 
first  five;   Pennsylvania  the   seventh. 
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Bearding  the  Lions 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

Secretary  Lansing  is  as  uncommuni- 
cative to  the  newspapermen  as  Mr. 
Hurley  is  intimate  and  loquacious.  All 
congressmen  and  senators,  like  detec- 
tives, hold  great  long  whisperings  in  a 
reporter's  ear.  Mr.  Stettinius,  of  the 
Morgan  firm,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
sphinx-like  silence  when  in  New  York, 
relied  more  on  the  correspondents  when 
he  became  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War.  Brand  Whitlock,  a  newspaper- 
man before  he  became  a  mayor,  likes 
newspapermen  and  likes  to  exchange 
views  with  them.  He  talked  half  a  day 
with  me  one  busy  week,  on  nothing  les3 
than  the  Russian  novel. 

A  Philadelphia  reporter  discovered 
a  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
who  was  disposed  to  be  very  uncere- 
monious. "What  do  you  want,  now?" 
he  demanded.  "Your  name  will  be 
enough,"  mused  the  reporter — and  he 
then  sat  down  to  a  pleasant  chat.  And 
in  Boston  one  day  Congressman  Bourke 
Cockran,  adopting  the  same  brusque 
tactics,  invited  the  remark,  at  a  critical 
time,  "Congressman,  I  think  you  are  a 
Republican!",  whereupon  he  got  angry 
and  said  some  tremendously  important 
things  about  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties.  These  were  heralded 
on  front  pages  and  had  vital  results 
in  Mr.  Cockran's  political  defeat. 

Mr.  Gompers,  until  the  war  came  to 
make  him  understood  as  a  patriot  and 
a  statesman,  was,  in  interviews,  canny, 
to  say  the  least,  and  prone  to  ask 
ou'~stions.  But  once  his  confidence  is 
gained,  he  is  apt  to  refer  to  an  inter- 
viewer as  "one  of  our  friends."  Then 
he  is  accessible  tho  no  less  forceful  in 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Ex-Senqtor  Lewis,  long  celebrated  as 
a  horticultured  man,  prone  to  tonsorial 
excellencies  and  singularities,  had  to  be 
approached  with  flourish  and  despatch. 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  gains  one's 
confidence  and  aff'ection  better  in  his 
ofiice  than  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator 
Kellogg  is  exceedingly  nervous  in  an 
interview,  while  Senator  Cummins, 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tem,  is 
leisurely  and  entertaining. 

Each  man,  and  each  woman  is,  after 
all,  a  problem  in  himself,  or  herself. 
That  is  why  interviewing  is  fascinating 
work  and  why  an  interviewer  gets  so 
good  an  insight  into  human  character. 

Washington,  D.   C. 


A  plumber  started  out  to  plumb. 

With   his   apprentice   gay; 
And  while  the  former  laid   a   pipe. 

The  latter  piped  a  lay. 
I  took  a  train  for  New  York  town 

From   old   Vermont,   by   heck; 
And  when  I  went  to  check  my  bag. 

Some  rascal  bagged  my  check. 
When  men  are  blue  and  out-of-sorts. 

They're  apt  to  sulk  and   frown. 
And  try  to  keep  their  spirits  up 

By  putting   spirits   down. 
The  wild,  ferocious  lunatic 

Can  only  rave  and  curse. 
And  while  they  try  to  nurse  his  brain 

He  tries  to  brain  his  nurse. 

— Judge. 
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The  Ex-Crown  Prinxe — It's  slow 
living-. 

Henry  P.  Davison — You've  helped 
to  pay  for  the  war,  but  you're  not  thru 
yet. 

Senator  Reed — Five  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  are  tainted  with 
socialism. 

David  Rotroff— The  seventeen  year 
locust  is  said  to  be  rich  in  protein  and 
such  stuff. 

LiNA  Cavalieri — Pay  less  for  your 
grown  if  necessary  in  order  to  get  a 
better  corset. 

Julia  :\Iarlowe — The  matter  of 
prices  in  a  municipal  theater  is  a  very 
serious  question. 

Ed.  Howe — All  the  world  loves  a 
lover,  but  the  world  will  stand  no  non- 
sense from  a  husband. 

William  H.  Taft — If  George  Wash- 
ington were  alive  today  he  would  favor 
the  Leasrue  of  Nations. 

The  Go\ternor  of  California — I  be- 
lieve that  the  best  interests  of  business 


life  demand  the  husband  shou'.d  be  the 
manager. 

"Bugs"  Baer— The  saddest  thing 
outside  of  a  wet  straw  hat  is  to  marry 
an  old  beezark  for  his  money  and  not 
get  it. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  don't 
know  what  Congress  is  going  to  do 
about  it,  but  I  am  pretty  certain  Con- 
gress will  not  be  able  to  do  anything. 

Rupert  Hughes — The  trouble  with 
the  movies  is  that  the  moral  standards 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  too 
marshmallowy  sweet  for  human  guid- 
ance. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jowett — There  is  found 
across  the  Atlantic  a  nimbleness  of 
mind,  a  sensitiveness  and  an  openness 
to  impressions  which  will  never  char- 
acterize the  British  people. 

Congressman  Kahn — I  feel  in  my 
innermost  heart  that  all  the  slaughter 
of  human  beings  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed if  the  pacifists  had  been  willing  to 
consent  to  a  fair  measure  of  prepared- 
ness. 


\^liat  the  Farmer  ^^  ants 


ure     by     the     fact 

Pai'tizan  League  frequentlj'  endorses 
Republican  candidates,  and  has  been 
charged  with  being  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Republican  party. 

"They  believe  it  is  the  more  liberal 
of  the  two,"  he  added.  "For  a  time  they 
thought  the  Republican  party  was  too 
closely  affiliated  with  big  business.  Now 
they  are  ready  to  be  convinced  that  it 
isn't  and  if  they  are,  they  will  vote  its 
ticket." 

During  the  war  there  was  a  strong 
inclination  toward  socialism  among  the 
farmers  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, Senator  Capper  said,  but  the  farm- 
er is  changing  his  mind  about  the  de- 
sirability of  the  socialistic  state. 

"He  is  not  for  government  ownership 
of  railroads,  in  my  opinion,"  he  went 
on.  "He  doesn't  believe  government  own- 
ership has  had  a  fair  test,  but  he  thinks 
the  test  was  fair  enough  not  to  war- 
rant retention  of  the  roads." 

What  the  farmers  do  want  is  strict 
regulation  of  rates  and  railroad 
finances,  in  Senator  Capper's  view. 
They  object  to  paying  dividends  on 
watered  stock.  They  want  rates  regu- 
lated on  a  b:isis  of  true  valuation. 

In  the  past  the  farmers  have  regard- 
ed the  railroads  as  their  principal  en- 
emy. It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note 
the  apparent  swinging  away  from  the 
government  ownership  idea,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  report  that  farm- 
ers will  insist  upon  such  stringent  reg- 
ulation of  rates  and  finances  that  the 
railroad  coninanies  will  decline  to  take 
back  their  properties  under  such  con- 
ditions. 

Senator  Capper  indicated  that  the 
farmers  have  substituted  the  packers 
for  the  railroads  as  their  principal 
target. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  the  farmer 
wants   more   than    anything   else   it   is 


(Continued  from  page  20) 

that  the  Non-  regulation  of  the  packing  houses."  he 
volunteered.  "He  believes  the  'Big  Five* 
packers  are  as  much  a  menace  to  our 
democratic  institutions  as  the  railroads 
or  the  banks  would  be  if  controlled  by 
four  or  five  men. 

"The  farmer  was  impressed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  report.  It 
confirmed  suspicions  of  many  years' 
standing.  Now  he  wants  the  commis- 
sion's recommendations  carried  out.  He 
wants  the  ownership  of  refrigerator  cars 
taken  away  from  the  packers  and  given 
to  the  railroads.  He  wants  government 
supervision  of  the  stock  yards  and  of 
packers'  branch  houses.  He  is  not  ready 
for  government  operation  of  the  pack- 
ing business,  but  he  probably  will  be  if 
remedies  already  suggested  do  not  cor- 
rect present  abuses." 

Senator  Capper  put  up  his  hands  in 
a  gesture  of  appeal  when  I  sought  the 
farmers'  opinion  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  majority  of  his  colleagues 
are  opposing  the  League:  he  is  in  favor 
of  it.  Finally  he  ventured  to  express 
this  opinion: 

"The  farmer  is  for  some  sort  of  in- 
ternational organization  that  will  pre- 
vent future  wars.  He  believes  the  war 
was  fought  to  secure  such  an  organiza- 
tion. Therefore,  he  wants  the  League 
of  Nations  covenant  in  the  peace 
treaty." 

"Has  he  studied  the  covenant?"  I 
pressed.  "Does  he  know  what  is  in  the 
peace  treaty  to  be  guaranteed  by  the 
League?" 

"Well,  the  farmer  doesn't  like  Arti- 
cle X.  Otherwise  he  is  inclined  to  think 
the  proposed  League  is  as  good  a  one 
as  can  be  secured  at  this  stage  of  the 
game. 

"He  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  sending 
his  sons  all  over  the  world  to  nrotect 
the  integrity  of  nations  in  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  sons  have  the  slightest 
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interest.  But.  I  think,  he  is  willing  to 
accept  Article  X  rather  than  reject 
the  League. 

"My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  Sen- 
ate can  interpret  Article  X  in  a  reso- 
lution passed  when  the  peace  treaty  is 
under  consideration,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  nullify  its  obnoxious  provisions. 
Then,  if  the  Senate  wishes  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  farmer,  it  will  ratify  the 
treaty  and  the  covenant." 

Senator  Capper  holds  to  his  opinion, 
notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  farm- 
er legislature  of  North  Dakota  in  pass- 
ing resolutions  denouncing  the  League 
as  "un-American"  and  holding  Ameri- 
can participation  in  it  to  be  "undesira- 
ble." Senator  McCumber  of  North  Da- 
kota is  the  principal  Republican  support 
of  the  League.  Both  senators  were 
called  upon  by  the  North  Dakota  reso- 
lutions to  oppose  it. 

REPRESENTATIVE  BAER,  first 
Non-Partizan  League  man  in  Con- 
gress, also  supposed  the  farmers  of  his 
state  were  strong  for  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  knows  they  are  opposed  to 
militarism  in  any  form.  When  I  came 
upon  him  he  was  finishing  a  cartoon. 
He  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  congressr 
man. 

The  drawing  showed  a  doughboy 
straddling  the  Atlantic,  with  one  foot 
in  Europe  and  the  other  in  America. 
He  was  vigorously  slashing  with  his 
bayonet  at  the  tail  of  the  snake  called 
Militarism  as  it  disappeared  in  its  hole 
in  Europe.  But  behind  the  soldier  in 
America  Militarism  was  raising  its 
head,  ready  to  strike. 

"We  aren't  going  to  have  it,"  Mr. 
Baer  said,  laying  aside  his  pen.  "The 
farmers  don't  want  militarism." 

Knowing  that  this  Non-Partizan 
Leaguer  has  the  "wants"  of  his  con- 
stituents all  carefully  catalogued,  and 
that  they  fill  two  tall  filing  cases,  I  ap- 
proached the  subject  with  questions 
carefully  considered. 

"What  does  the  farmer  want?"  would 
have  called  forth  a  day's  discussion. 
"What  does  the  farmer  want  most?"  I 
asked  instead. 

"Most  of  all  he  wants  a  new  and  sci- 
entific method  of  marketing,"  said  Mr. 
Baer  without  hesitation.  "I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  farmer  who  has  thought 
his  problem  thru — and  knows  the  rem- 
edy. He  "wants  more  control  over  the 
methods  of  distribution. 

"This  control  he  wants  for  his  own 
benefit,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumer of  his  products.  The  farmer — 
at  least  the  Northwestern  farmer — has 
come  to  recognize  his  kinship  with  the 
worker  in  mine,  mill  and  factory.  He 
wants  to  be  rid  of  the  middleman,  who 
collects  at  both  ends  by  buying  at  a 
low  price  from  the  farmer  and  selling 
at  a  high  price  to  the  consumer. 

"Do  you  know  that  on  a  yearly  aver- 
age the  farmer  receives  only  35  cents 
of  the  dollar  for  which  his  product  is 
sold?  Two-thirds  of  his  dollar  is  paid 
by  the  consumer  to  distribution." 

Mr.  Baer  puffed  hard  on  his  cigar  as 
he  ran  thru  various  volumes  citing  his 
authority  for  this  statement. 

The   Washington   postal  market   sys- 


M  ATERIALS  COVER 

PRACTICALLY  EVKUY- 
THIXG   TJSKD   IX   THE 

mprvG    AND  EQirip- 

ING  OF  ANY  BIILD- 
INGt  AXDAREFL'RXISU- 
ED  THROUGH  THE 
PLl-^IBrXG  AXD  HEAT- 
ING TRADES, 


IF  YOU  ARE  PLAXXIXGi  TO  BUILD  OR 
REMODEL  A  HOME,  HOTEL,  APARTMENT, 
CLTB,  OFFICE  OR  FACTORY  BL'ILDING,  A 
VISIT  TO  THE  CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS,  S:i 
WEST  4t-4TH  STREET  AND  22  M'EST  4.-TII 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OR  ANY  CRANE 
BRANCH  LOCATED  IN  OVER  FIFTY  CITIES 
THROrGHOUT  THE  COVNTRY,  >VILL  >VELL 
REPAY  YOi;. 


CRANE 


IX    THESr;     EXHIBIT     ROOMS    AX 

EXTENSIVE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES  AND  PIPING  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
HEATING,  SANITATION,  REFRIGERATION 
AND  VACUUM  CLEANING  IS  SHO^VN.  AND 
YOU  WILL  BE  AIDED  IN  MAKING  PROPER 
AND  PLEASING  SELECTIONS  OF  THESE  FIX- 
TURES. 

TAKE  AVITH  YOU  YOUR  ARCHITECT, 

OR  HEATING  AND  PLUMBING  CONTRACTOR, 
AS  HE  MAY  GREATLY  AID  IN  SELECTING 
THE  MATERIAL  SUITED  TO  YOUR  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


CRANE  CO. 


m 


Tf'c  n  ATnfirnrtnJ  dicin^m  among  millions  to  leave  a  standing 
US  alVatlOnal  custom  ^,^^^  .f^r  flo^g^s  for  the  week-end 

with  the  "Cay  It  With  Flowers"  florist.  Your  local  florist  within  a 
few  hours  can  deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  through  the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 


f  ^KSrJl.  Roofing  Products 

s^' Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire,  lijihtning, 
:  '  and  storms.   Made  from  At)ollo-Kcystonc  Sheets. 

APOLLO-Ki:TSTONEC'oppi>r  Stool  CialvnnizodSlioctsnnMho  mi>>t  iliirnblo 

'-.  rust-rosistant  shoot smunu fan urod.    I'noiiiiali'il  fort'iilvort^.Silo-.  I  auks, 

,  -„    ^-    _    -/    Flumes,  UootlnB.  Kto.    Sold  by  woiuht  I'v  li-adiiiK  doaliT-      Look  fortlii' 

'^,  tj***  '>^'%'^   Kovstone  added  liolow  roKular  trade  murk.    Keystone  CopperSteol  is  also 

%./'r^"r.;''r::'--i,  superior  for  Kooflnu  Tin  I'lates.     Send  for  '•Hotter  HiiildinKs"  luviklot. 

'  '"  '^%.'-i;  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bide..  PIKsbunh.  Pa. 
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i388?HT'PREST0-UP: 

Bolt -Together  House 


The  Wonder   Buildings  of  the  Age 
GUARANTEED 

Purchased  after  most  rigid  ir.srccticn  by  some 
of  the  largest  Steel.  Coal  and  Industrial  Cor- 
poratians  in  the  Cnited  States.  Vou  are  not 
experimenting.  "PRESTO-UP"  Bolt-Together 
Houses  are  patented,  manufactured  exclusively 
by  us  and  sold  at  money  saving  prices. 
Seven  different  types  of  walls  to  choose  frcm. 
VVind  and  weather  proof.  Invisible  joints  in- 
side and  out.  Extremely  sin:rle  to  bolt  to- 
gether. Wonderful  strength.  Better  construc- 
tion than  regularly  constructed  houses.  Ex- 
ceptionally good  lumber.  Cement  coated  nails. 
Fifteen  Year  Guaranteed  Slate  Coated  Roofing. 
Well  painted,  and  best  of  all,  neat  in  appearance 
and  so  simple  to  bolt  together  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  do  the  work. 

^Tr'  CATALOG  FX-171  TODAY 

Houses — Garages — Barns — Out  Build- 
ings, etc.     Also  Harris  Fresh  Air 
Canvas  Houses 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO.,  Chicago 


fYALE), 


■3  Going  to  Build?  g 

a  Specify  "Yale  Builders"    3 
H  Locks  and  Hardware"   "   ' 
for 

Positive   Security 

Correct  Design 

Long  Service 

3  YALE  &  TOWNE 

Manufacturing    Company 
5  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 


"I?  that  hird  a  sparrow?" 

"No.  Dad,"  says  your  youngster;  "it  is  a 
v.r<"n." 

Purple  crackles  look  like  blackbirds,  but 
they   are   not. 

You  may  think  a  cedar  is  a  spruce,  a 
beech  is  an  elm,  and  you  may  bluff  like 
anything  when  asked  what  a  ihododen- 
Jron  is. 

You  may  know  lots  about  Nature,  but 
it's  fair  to  assume  you  don't  know  any  too 
much.     Send    word    to 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York 

to  send  you  for  five  days'  free  examina- 
tion the  new  Pocket  Nature  Library. 
Splendidly  printed,  illustrations  of  flowers, 
trees,  butterflies  and  birds  in  full  color.  If 
you  don't  want  them,  send  them  back. 
That's  all  there  is  to  that.  If  you  keep 
them,    send    $5.50. 


tern,  he  told  me,  is  looked  upon  by  the 
I'amier  as  approaching-  the  ideal.  Army 
motor  trucks  are  used  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  to  brings  food  ordered 
by  mail  to  Washington  from  nearby 
farms.  By  thus  eliminating  all  middle- 
men, he  said,  the  consumer  is  paying 
10  to  15  cents,  instead  of  $2  to  $5,  for 
the  delivery  of  one  dollar's  worth  of 
food. 

"The  farmer  believes  there  should 
be  strict  government  regulation  of  grain 
elevators,  railroads,  stock  yards,  ware- 
houses, cold  storage  plants  and  termi- 
nal markets — all  links  in  the  chain  of 
distribution.  The  Northwestern  fanner 
wants  government  ownership  of  the 
merchant  marine,  but  he  sees  Mr.  Hur- 
ley disposing  of  it  so  fast  that  there 
will  be  no  merchant  marine  for  the 
Government  to  own,  when  Congress 
gets  around  to  thinking  about  it." 

As  to  railroad  dividends,  Mr,  Baer 
had  an  idea  that  when  railroad  earn- 
ings under  private  ownership  go  above 
a  certain  set  return  there  should  be  a 
proportional  lowering  in  freight  rates. 
He  did  not  believe  in  disbursing  these 
earnings   in   dividends. 

]\Ir.  Baer  saw  government  control  of 
railroads  this  way: 

"It  was  as  if  you  said  to  a  farmer, 
'You  have  a  nice  piece  of  land  here  and 
I  need  it.  I  am  going  to  take  it  for  a 
year,  but  I  am  going  to  let  you  run  it. 
If  you  make  a  success  of  it,  and  show 
a  profit,  I'll  keep  your  land.  If  you 
show  a  loss,  I'll  give  it  back.'  What 
would  the  farmer  do  under  such  a  con- 
tract? He'd  do  what  the  railroads  did 
— show  a  loss." 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  natural 
resources,  Mr.  Baer  denounced  any  and 
all  schemes  for  opening  up  public  lands 
for  private  exploitation  under  long 
term  leases.  The  farmer  wants  govern- 
ment development  of  natural  resources, 
he  said,  particularly  of  the  mineral 
deposits  that  may  be  used  as  fer- 
tilizer. 

"Under  the  pressure  of  war  crops, 
farmers  all  over  the  country  have  im- 
poverished their  lands."  he  explained. 
"They  have  not  been  able  to  buj'  fer- 
tilizers at  war  prices.  Now  they  want 
the  Government  to  convert  its  nitrate 
plants,  built  for  the  production  of  mu- 
nitions, to  the  production  of  fertilizers. 
They  want  government  exploitation  of 
phosphate  and  potash  deposits.  They 
want  to  buy  fertilizer  at  what  it  is 
worth — $12  a  ton — and  not  to  have  to 
pay  S-38  to  S40  a  ton,  the  prices  asked 
by  private  producers  during  the  war." 

As  to  giving  lands  to  soldiers,  the 
farmer  is  for  giving  them  good  lands 
— not  bad,  ]\Ir,  Baer  indicated.  He 
would  much  rather  give  them  a  year's 
nay.  Not  that  he  is  afraid  of  competi- 
tion. That  is  the  difficulty;  he  knows 
that  few  of  the  soldiers  are  qualified  to 
compete. 

"The  farmer  does  not  wish  to  make 
these  men,  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  agri- 
culture, the  prey  of  the  present  in- 
equitable marketing  system,"  he  assert- 
ed. "Take  it  from  a  fanner — the  whole 
back  to  the  land  scheme  will  fail  unless 
farming  first  is  made  a  respectable  and 
profit  earning  industry." 

The    most   hopeful    thing    about    the 


farmer  at  the  present  moment  is  that 
he  is  thinking,  not  of  his  own  welfare 
alone,  but  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  na- 
tion and  all  the  world.  That  is  why 
the  reconstruction  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers  goes  on  from 
national  problems  to  world  problems, 
and  makes  concrete  suggestions  on  the 
organization  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
These  suggestions  were  handed  to 
President  Wilson  by  a  delegation  of 
farmers  that  called  upon  him  at  the 
White  House  before  he  started  on  his 
second  trip  abroad. 

To  enforce  selfish  or  class  demands, 
the  farmers  could  conceivablj'  halt  pro- 
duction. Cotton  fanners  are  talking 
now  of  limiting  production  to  stabilize 
cotton  prices.  It  can  be  confidently  as- 
serted, however,  that  there  never  will 
be  a  widespread  strike  of  farmers  in 
the  United  States.  Farmers  will  con- 
tinue to  raise  their  crops,  altho  there 
is  no  law  to  compel  them  to  do  so.  They 
know  a  more  human  and  a  more  prac- 
ticable metho'd  of  getting  what  they 
want. 

Farmers'  movements  of  the  past — 
the  Granger  movement  of  the  70's  and 
the  Populist  movement  of  the  90's — 
never  have  been  successful,  because 
they  have  been  distinctively  agrarian 
movements,  nothing  more  nor  less.  And 
the  farmers  are  in  the  minority. 

Now  the  farmer  is  looking  forward 
to  an  alliance  that  will  be  all-powerfu'. 
in  American  politics  and  American 
life — an  alliance  with  the  workers.  The 
best  token  of  the  strength  of  such  a 
coalition  is  the  wholesome  fear  with 
which  this  tendency  is  looked  upon  by 
the  professional  politician.  Its  consum- 
mation would  spell  his  permanent  re- 
tirement. 

It  is  notable  that  the  farmers'  pro- 
gram for  reconstruction  in  America 
contains  many  passages  touching  upon 
the  problems  of  labor.  In  a  section  de- 
voted to  "Labor  and  Wages"  these  sen- 
tences appear: 

The  princ-iple  must  be  fuU.v  establisbff! 
and  universall.v  rec-ognized  that  labor  is  tho 
first  fixed  charge  upon  all  industr.v.  taking 
precedence  of  claims  of  property  and  in- 
vestment in  business  and  c«immpree.  Thi-^ 
is  essential  to  spcuring  the  well  being  of 
our  people  and  the  industrial  and  ecffnomie- 
democracy  for  which  our  men  have  striven. 

Thinkers  among  the  farmers  have 
come  to  believe  that  their  aspirations 
ai'e  not  in  conflict  with  the  aspirations 
of  labor.  Several  months  ago  there  was 
a  conference  at  Chicago  between  lead- 
ers of  the  Non-Partizan  League  and 
the  new  Illinois  Labor  Party.  It  was 
decided  there  that  the  two  organiza- 
tions should  work  hand  in  hand.  Among 
other  things  the  Labor  Party  decided 
to  deposit  its  funds  in  the  farmers' 
bank  to  be  started  in  North  Dakota — 
surely  a  fine  token  of  trust.  Of  all  re- 
cent political  developments,  none  is 
more  significant. 

In  the  minds  of  those  who  have  stud- 
ied the  aspirations  of  the  farmer,  and 
surveyed  the  weapons  he  has  at  hand 
to  make  them  good,  there  remains  no 
doubt  that  the  farmer  can  get  what  he 
wants — everything  he  wants — when  he 
gets  out  and  goes  after  it. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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When  the  Storm  Breaks 
in  Mexico 

{Continued  from  page  25) 
inland  is  now  cut  off.  Why?  Carranza 
gave  out  that  Blanquet  and  Alvarez 
had  been  defeated  in  April.  People  now 
know  they  were  not  defeated.  What 
happened  was  this :  Blanquet  was  aged. 
His  horse  threw  him  over  the  edge  of 
a  precipice,  breaking  his  neck.  His  body 
was  not  found  for  several  days;  so  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  defeat,  it 
was  jabbed  full  of  bayonet  stabs  and 
the  head  brought  in  to  be  exhibited; 
but  every  doctor  who  saw  the  head 
knew  it  had  been  mutilated  after 
death,  to  give  a  greater  appearance 
of  victory.  Alvarez,  an  old  Diaz  man, 
who  had  assumed  civilian  status  since 
1914,  was  thrown  in  jail  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot.  Alvarez  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  granted  a  stay  of 
sentence.  Now  half  the  garrison  in 
Vera  Cruz  is  bribed  and  in  Diaz's  pay; 
and  a  friend  of  Alvarez  gave  him  a 
pistol.  At  a  signal  shot  from  him, 
11,000  friends  from  outside  were  to 
rush  the  jail,  and  his  friends  inside  to 
overpower  the  garrison;  but  when  Al- 
varez got  the  stay  of  execution,  he 
didn't  fire  the  shot.  He  didn't  want  to 
risk  the  loss  of  life  to  his  friends;  so 
he  bade  the  mob  outside  disperse.  No 
sooner  had  his  friends  dispersed  than 
the  Carranza  men  jammed  him  against 
the  wall  inside  and  shot  him. 

"Diaz's  followers  swore  they  would 
punish  the  treachery  by  destroying 
every  Carranza  escort  accompanying 
trains  to  Vera  Cruz;  and  they  have  done 
it  so  thoroly  that  they  have  captured 
all  the  customs  receipts  since,  de- 
stroyed the  remnants  of  rolling  stock 
on  these  two  lines,  and  for  the  past 
two  weeks  prevented  a  single  train  go- 
ing from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City. 

"True,  Carranza,  or  rather  his  gen- 
eral, Gonzales,  got  Zapata;  but  the 
Mexico  City  garrison  is  so  full  of  secret 
Zapatistas  that  both  Carranza  and 
Gonzales  know  they  are  sitting  over 
the  thin  crust  of  a  volcano  there. 

"Now  take  the  situation:  Carranza 
has  lost  the  support  of  labor,  of  edu- 
cation, of  his  own  Mexico  City  gar- 
rison. 

"By  going  into  Juirez,  the  United 
States  have  not  helped  him.  They  have 
hurt  him.  He  will  have  to  spit  in  the 
face  of  that  help;  and  Villa  will  get 
the  rebound  of  sympathy. 

"The  state  elections  of  Mexico  come 
about  the  20th  of  July.  Already  civilian 
candidates  have  had  to  flee  to  the  hills. 

"If  sentiment  trends  to  Obregon, 
Villa  and  Carranza  will  fight  him.  If 
sentiment  trends  to  Carranza,  Villa  and 
Diaz  and  Meixueiro  will  fight  him.  If 
Villa  should  triumph,  Obregon  and 
Carranza  would  fight  him. 

"If  the  decent  Mexicans  were  allowed, 
they  would  beg  the  Allies  to  come  in 
and  pacify  and  rehabilitate  the  country 
financially;  but  when  editors  are  thrown 
into  jail  for  telling  of  a  shooting  on  a 
labor  parade,  decent  Mexicans  are  not 
allowed  to  express  their  wishes." 

New  York 
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Is  the  way  Richard  A.  OMham  tells  of  hia 
success,  repairing,  rebuilding,  reconstruct- 
ing old  automobile  tires,  bv  the  new  scien- 
tific method  of  TIRE  SURGLKY.  Many 
other  successes— some  as  bipr,  others  greater. 
We  teach  you  TIRE  SURGERY  at  Indian- 
apolis or  by  mail.  A  new  profession,  an 
unusual  opportunity.  Write  TODAY  for 
BIG  BOOK,  that  tells  everything. 
FREE.    Address 

Haywood   Tire  and  Equipment 
1182  N>  Capitol  Ave.  Indianapolii 


Be 

a  TIRE 

SURGEON 

|Make$2500to$4000PerYear 
I  Giving  New  Life  to  Old  Tires 

f  A  Haywood  Tire  Surgeon  can  give 
"4,000  to  5,000  more  miles  of  new  life 

I  to  a  tire,  that  two  years  ago  would  have  been 
:  thrown  on  the  junk  piie. 


,   Stations  Are  Needed  Everywhere 

F    20  000, O00t(rft»wcarlngdown  everyday.  Cuts, Kashea, 

t*     r^,  brui.sea,  brok.n  fnt^ric.  every  kindiof  an  accident 

tt  It  c  an  happen  to  any  tire.  Inside  or  out,  you  can  repair 

and  save  for  ("ng  BOrvice.   The  chance  to  make  money  I3  | 

elmply  wonderful.  ^       , 

Send  Today  For  My  Free  Book 

I  have  ready  to  mail  you  the  day  I  Ket  your  request,  a  f  asclnat- 

InK  boolt— all  about  tires— how  to  repair  them  by  the  Haywood 

Method-liow  to  start  In  business— bow  to  build  op  trade— what  to  | 

charge.  Send  for  it.  It's  free. 

M.  HAYWOOD,  Pres. 

HAYWOOD  TIRE  &  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 

1182  Capitol  Avenue  Indianapolis,  Indiana  | 
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RAMESES 

CIGARETTES 


Cot  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  yoor  name  and 
address  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARN  AK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  uso 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  os 
$1.85.    If  youdon'tlikeitretumit.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Loui»,  Mc 
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CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

EZD    HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS    EID 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E.,abii.hed  isrs) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(IVjn-tlAT   a    Beautiful    Pine." 


(That's  what  you  might  say.) 
"Yes,"    says    your    son:    "it's   a    peachy    iilue   .■iiiruct." 
Makts    vou    feel    clioap.     Better   get    nexl    to    .«)mc   of   this   nature   stuff.     Semi   a    rt<iucst    to 

THE  INDEPENDENT.  119  We.t  40th  Street.  New  York 

for  the   Pocket   Nature   Lihrary.     Four   voluiiics:     Birds.    Trees,    I'luwirs,    Uiittti  tin  >. 

Vou  will  be  sent  these  beautiful  illuiitrated  handy  bot)ks  "toot  sweet."  If  you  keep 
them,  send  $5.50.  If  you  don't  want  them  after  five  days  to  look  thetn  over,  send 
them  hack. 
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ADIRONDACKS 

GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region ; 
hotel  grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking  two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a 
range  of  mountain  peaks  in  every  direction ;  refined  home  comforts  and 
surroundings;  elevator;  rooms  with  bath. 

CUISINE  OF  SUPERLATIVE  GOODNESS 

ALL  OUTDOOR  DIVERSIONS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous  life.  Everything  to  your  liking 
with  creature  comforts  to  make  your  holiday  beneficial  and  delightful.  Open 
June  to  October. 

For  particulars  address 

M.  B.  MARSHALL,  Manager,   LAKE  PLACID,    N.  Y. 


^ 


HOTEL  TULLER 

FIREPROOF  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 

$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of   Business  on  Grand  Circus 
Park 


What  Imve  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
\erse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be 
rendered   if  given   option.     Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

CharlesClayton  Morrisonand  Herbert  L.  V,'illetl,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $Q2  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  713  E.  40lh  St.,  CHICAGO 


I  For  40  years  we  have  been  paying-  our  customers 

I  the    hig-hest    returns   consistent  .with  conservative 

methods.       Fiist   mortgage    loans  oi  $200  and  up 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thoroug-h 

peraonal  investiKatioD.      Pleaae  ash  for  Loan  Llet  >Jo.    710. 

Certificates  of  $25  and  op  also  for  saTing  investors 


PERKINS  &  CO.  LawrenfeevKawS 


Hotel  Puritan 

S90  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
The  Distinctive  Boston  House 

Called  ly  qlohe  trotters  one  of  the 
world's  most  homelike  and  attract- 
ive  hotels.    Reasonable   rates. 

Near   Massachusetts   Ave.    Subtuaf  Station,  9 

minutes   from  South,   11    from    North    Stations. 

Send  for  booklet  with  guide  to  historic  Boston. 

E.  P.   COSTELLO,  Manager 


GLENBURME  INN  Golf.  tennis  boat jng. 

ON  LAKE    GEORGE^-J;„"-,J::::t: 

WALTON    &   MESSNER.   Glenburnie,   New  York 


OCTIGAN  HOUSE 


Light    Housekeeping 
Rooms,    50c  and   up. 

.'\uto    Daily    to    Sea    Baths.     .220    Harriet    Street, 

Br:dgeport,  Connecticut. 


The  Independent 
Efficiency  Service 

offers  you 

ADVICE,  INFORMATION 
AND   SUGGESTION  ON 

Office,  Factory  and 
Business  Building 
Equipment,  House- 
hold Furnishings  and 
Appliances,  Garden 
Work. 


This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers 


From  the  Four-Poster  Down 

(Continued  from  pacje  20) 
bein^    advisable.    They    always    give    a 
dainty  touch    to   the   interior,   conform 
to  almost  any  settinj?,   and  can  easily 
be  washed  and  kept  sanitary. 

There  are  several  different  desig^ns 
of  trundle  beds  on  the  market  today 
that  are  excellent,  and  when  covered 
with  felt,  denim  or  heavy  linen  they 
add  an  unusual  note  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  bedroom. 

The  old-fashioned  quilts  which  were 
so  popular  in  our  grandmother's  day 
are  being  used  extensively  on  the  old- 
time  four-posters,  and  with  their  gay 
glazed  flowers  appliqued  to  the  plain 
cotton  cloth  they  give  a  bright  note  of 
color  that  is  refreshing  and  enticing, 
especially  when  the  bed  is  backed 
against  a  plain  painted  wall. 

The  old-fashioned  field  bed  is  also 
most  decorative,  especially  when  cov- 
ered with  simple  muslin  or  voile,  with 
a  ball  fringe  sewed  around  it.  Should 
you  be  fortunate  enough  to  own  a 
tufted  bedspread,  use  it  by  all  me?,ns, 
as  it  will  add  an  air  of  individuality 
to  your  room. 

The  little  low  decorated  beds  are 
very  convenient  and  attractive,  and 
should  be  painted  two  tones  deeper  than 
the  "wall.  A  charming  scheme  is  to 
have  the  furniture  putty  color,  wnth 
lines  of  black  or  brown  to  bring  out  the 
color  value,  and  further  enhanced  thru 
the  use  of  a  white  linen  spreod,  \vith 
an  edge  of  black  and  white  fringe.  Day 
slips  of  black  and  white  striped  linen, 
with  a  ruffle  of  white  finished  with 
fringe,  add   an   unusual  touch. 

FOR  the  guest  room,  either  decorated 
enamel  or  painted  pieces  along  the 
Empire  lines  are  advisable,  giving  a 
smart  appearance  to  the  room.  But  if 
you  are  in  a  small  house,  where  it  is  im- 
possible to  have  a  guest  room,  the  diffi- 
culty has  been  solved  in  a  large  measure 
by  the  revival  of  the  day  bed.  It  can  be 
placed  against  the  wall  in  your  living- 
room  and  used  as  a  lounge  in  the  day- 
time, with  an  attractive  cover  of  silk  or 
some  somber  figured  material  thrown 
over  it.  No  one  would  suspect  it  was  the 
extra  bed,  always  made  up  and  ready 
for  the  unexpected  or  occasional  guest. 

It  is  advisable,  if  possible,  to  have 
the  doors  inside  your  bedroom  paneled 
with  mirrors.  This  does  away  with  the 
necessary  cheval  mirror,  and  always 
gives  size  to  a  small  room.  The  mirror 
can  be  made  more  attractive  by  fram- 
ing with  black  or  white,  according  to 
the  trim  of  the  room. 

Wicker  furniture  is  being  introduced 
rapidly  into  bedroom  furnishing,  and 
gives  a  light,  airy  touch  that  is  pleas- 
ing. And  cane  is  gaining  in  popularity, 
not  only  for  chair  panels  and  seats  but 
for  beds  as  well.  A  very  charming  ef- 
fect can  be  worked  out  by  painting  a 
bed  with  cane  insets  a  lovely  French 
gray,  having  the  covering  Delft  blue, 
to  harmonize  with  the  window  hang- 
ings. This  is  such  a  restful  combina- 
tion that  it  is  adaptable  to  almost  any 
type  of  room. 

Salem,  Mass. 
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Pebbles 

"All  the  men  say  she's  a  little  brick." 
"That's    because    she    throws    herself 
at  them." — London  Opinion. 

"Life  in  New  York,"  says  Terryble, 
"is  like  a  game  of  golf — just  one  drive 
after  another." — The  Sun  Dial. 

Little  Boy  (in  church  for  the  first 
time,  as  the  surpliced  choir  enters, 
whispers  to  his  father) — Are  they  all 
going  to  have  their  hair  cut,  father?- — 
Blighty. 

"Did  she  tell  you  the  truth  when  you 
asked  her  how  old  she  was?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"That  it  was  none  of  my  business." 
— Yale  Record. 

The  old  mountaineer  had  a  secret 
Which  many  a  bottle  did  fill, 

And  altho  I  am  telling  his  secret, 
His  secret's  a  secret  still. 

— Cornell  Widoiu. 

Composer  (to  music  publisher)  — 
This  new  song  of  mine  has  a  melody 
which    is   absolutely   infectious. 

Publisher — Oh,  don't  mention  that 
word  to  me — I've  just  got  over  the  flu. 
— London  Opinion. 

Little  Bo  Peep  sought  a  flat  that  was 
cheap 
And  didn't  know  where  to  find  it. 
So  despite  the  increase  in  the  terms  of 
her  lease 
She    patiently,    gratefully    signed    it. 
— New  York  Tribune. 

Patient  Parent — Well,  child,  what  on 
earth's  the  matter  now? 

Young  Hopeful  (who  has  been  bath- 
ing with  his  bigger  brother) — Willy 
dropped  the  towel  in  the  water  and 
he's  dried  me  wetter  than  I  was  before. 
— Passing  Show. 

In  a  Brooklyn  high  school  the  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  discuss  the  propo- 
sition :  "Germany  demands  a  place  in 
the  sun." 

One  girl  elucidated  as  follows:  "Ger- 
many demands  that  her  news  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Sun  as  well  as  anybody 
else's." — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Bobby  was  entertaining  the  R.A.F. 
pilot  who  was  waiting  to  see  his  sister. 

"Fancy,"  said  Bobby,  "flying  ma- 
chines  are  mentioned   in   the   Bible." 

"Are  they  really?"  asked  the  inter- 
ested sub. 

"Well,  in  his  sermon  this  morning 
the  vicar  said  that  Esau  sold  his  heir- 
ship to  his  brother  Jacob,"  replied 
Bobby. — Blighty. 

"Now,  Tommy,"  said  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  to  a  member  of  the  juvenile 
class,  "which  would  vou  rather  be — the 
wheat  or  the  tares?" 

"The  tares,"  said   Tommy. 

"Why?"  asked  the  teacher  in  some 
surprize.  "How  can  you  say  that  when 
you  know  the  wheat  represents  the 
good  and  the  tares  the  bad?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  replied  Tom- 
my; "the  wheat  gets  thrashed  and  the 
tares  don't." — Blighty. 


Make  the  Pennies  Bigger 

When  James  Buchanan  was  President 
and  tall  beaver  hats  were  in  vogue;  when 
gentlemen  wore  broad  cravats  and  ladies 
wore  hoop  skirts,  the  pennies  they  tossed 
to  children  were  as  big  as  quarters.  But 
the  cart-wheel  coppers  your  grandfather 
got  for  keeping  his  lace  collar  clean 
were  not  as  big  in  buying  power  as  the 
pennies  of  today. 


A  penny  then  might 
Duy  a  pastry,  or  ten  of 
them  take  one  to  the 
Fair,  but  your  great- 
aunt  and  great-uncle 
couldn't  have  gone  to 
a  movie  at  any  price. 

Your  great-gran' ther 
may  have  driven  the 
fastest  horse  in  the 
country  and  paid  a  tidy 
sum  for  it.  But  the 
price  of  a  stable  of 
thoroughbreds  would 
not  have  bought  him 
a  fliver. 

Sixty  years  ago  the 
ladies  could  go  shop- 
ping for  dry  goods and 
buy  silks  that  would 
make  you  green  with 
envy,  linens  that  were 
linens  and  broadcloths 
that  beggar  description. 
But  what  their  favorite 
store  did  not  have  they 
usually  got  along 
withou^ 

Times  have  changed, 
and  so  have  merchan- 
dise and  businessmeth- 
ods.  One  of  the  in- 
fluences that  has  helped 
tobringaboutsomuch 
of  change,  that  has 
helped  to  multiply  op- 
portunities and  in- 
creased the  spending 
size  of  our  pennies  is 
advertising. 


Every  merchant, 
every  manufacturer 
knows  that  advertising 
materially  reduces  sel- 
ling costs  by  increas- 
ing the  demand  for 
and  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
factories.  Indeed  many 
of  the  things  we  count 
today  as  necessities  or 
simple  luxuries  could 
not  be  made  and  sold 
at  their  reasonable 
prices  except  as  adver- 
tising has  created  a 
broad  market  for  them, 
making  millions  of 
sales  at  little  prices 
and  little  profit. 

And  so  you  owe 
very  much  to  adver- 
tising. You  owe  much 
to  the  people  of  yes- 
terday who  have  read 
and  been  influenced 
by  past  advertising  and 
so  have  made  possible 
the  economies  and  va- 
rieties and  wide  distri- 
bution of  merchandise 
that  you  enjoy. 

You  owe  present 
advertising  a  thorough 
reading.  A  greater  fa- 
miliarity with  adver- 
tising, with  advertisers 
and  advertised  mer- 
chandise makes  con- 
tinuallxfortho  increas- 
ing size  of  your  pennies. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE  BROOKLYN 
SAVINGS  BANK 

Incorporated  iSj7 

PIERREPONT  and  CLINTON  STS. 

ENTRANCES 

Pierrcpont  St.  and  300  Fulton  St. 

1  NT  E  R  EST  AT     y|      P  E  R  C  E  N  T 
THE  RATE  OF    **    PER  ANNUM 

will  be  credited  to  depositors  July  i,  I9'9 
(payable  on  and  after  July  20th)  on  all  sums 
entitled  tbereto.  Denosits  made  on  or  before 
July    loth   will   draw    interest   from  July    ist. 

CROWELL    H.-XDDEX,    President. 

L.M'KUS    E.    SL'TTOX.    Comptroller. 

.\KTHUK  C".   HAKE.  Cashier. 

Cl'.AS      C.     rrTX.\M.    .Asst.     Coinptrnller. 


And  We'll  All  Take  a  Flight 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 
Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  July  i,  1919.  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New 
York,  will  be  paid  by  llic  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  Street. 
G.  D.  MILXE.  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  July  15,  1919.  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  June  20,  1919. 

C.  G.  MILNE.  Treasurer. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  NO.  80 

A  quarterly  divideud  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  (two  and  one-half  dollars  per  share)  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  on  July  13,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  June  20,  1919. 

JOHN  W.  DAMOX,  Treasurer. 

United  States  Realty  &  Improvement 
Company 

111  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK^_^_^^  ^^    ^^^^ 

The  Coupons  on  this  Company's  Twenty  \  ear 
Debenture  5%  Bonds,  due  on  July  ist  next,  will 
be  paid  on  July  ist  upo.n  presentation  at  the  Com- 
p.iny's  office.  Room   ins  Trinity  Building. 

ALBERT    E.     HADLOCK,    Treasurer. 

iiiHiiii iiiniuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiu: 
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I  UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

i     In  the  city  ol  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts     = 

I  JOHN   P.    MUNN,    M.D..   President  | 

=  Finance    Committee  E 

I  CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY  | 

=  Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust   Co.  = 

I  WILLIAM    H.    PORTER.    Banker  | 

I  EDWARD    TOWNSEND  i 

I  Pies.   Importers  and   Traders  Nat.   Bank  i 

i  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  | 
=  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
=  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  = 
1  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  H 
H  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
=  lerest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
=  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Office,  No.  | 
=  277   Broadway,   New   York   City.  g 

rriiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiLiiiiiMMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinuriiriiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiini? 


INSURANCE 

Write  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director 
of  The  Independent  Insurance  Serv- 
ice, to  secure  free  and  confidential 
information  in  regard  to  your  insur- 
ance problems. 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


WALKING  clubs  and  horseback 
trips  and  motor  tours  have  all 
done  their  bit  to  get  people  in 
the  way  of  travelinK  for  pleasure.  But 
they  will  all  look  slow  and  out  of  date 
this  summer  to  the  man — or  woman — 
who  goes  in  for  the  latest  kind  of 
touring — Flying  Tours. 

The  Aerial  League  of  America,  of 
which  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E.  Peary 
is  president,  has  started — the  propeller 
whirling,  shall  we  say? — by  organiz- 
ing a  series  of  weekly  flying  tours  for 
this  summer  and  fall.  A  canvass  has 
been  made,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the 
30,000  former  army  and  navy  reserve 
aviators  and  of  the  34,000  army  cadets 
who  were  in  training  for  the  Air  Serv- 
ice when  the  war  ended,  and  it  has 
shown  a  large  amount  of  enthusiasm 
for  civilian  flying  tours.  Some  of  the 
men  want  the  flying  tours  just  for 
pleasure;  others  want  them  as  a  means 
of  continuing  their  aeronautic  activi- 
ties and  their  connection  w-ith  the  aero- 
nautic movement,  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
whatever  business  opportunities  the  de- 
velopment of  aeronautics  may  bring; 
others  are  interested  for  technical  and 
scientific  reasons,  and  see  in  these  tours 
an  opportunity  of  obtaining  actual  data 
regarding  the  cost  of  operation  of  aero- 
planes for  sport  as  well  as  for  trans- 
portation ;  others  are  interested  because 
these  flying  tours  foi"m  a  pioneer  move- 
ment which  will  do  much  toward  bring- 
ing about  the  use  of  aeroplanes  for 
general  purposes. 

By  using  the  surplus  military  and 
naval  planes  and  aeronautic  equip- 
ment the  flying  tours  can  be  kept  down 
to  a  comparatively  low  cost.  The  army 
has  thousands  of  aeroplanes  and  mo- 
tors, and  spare  parts,  instruments,  ac- 
cessories and  materials  for  thousands 
more.  It  has  already  sold  over  two  thou- 
sand of  the  idle  aeroplanes  and  close  to 
five  thousand  motors.  The  navy  has 
over  one  thousand  seaplanes,  stored 
away,  hundreds  of  which  will  deterio- 
rate unless  used. 

But  if  you  want  to  take  a  flying  tour 
and  can't  buy  an  aeroplane,  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  possible  this  summer  for  you 
to  rent  one.  The  Curtiss  Aeroplane  and 
Motor  Corporation  is  putting  into  ef- 
fect a  plan  which  will  enable  aerial 
tourists  to  rent  an  aeroplane  for  one, 
t-wo  or  three  months,  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  $2000  for  two  people,  including 
the  cost  of  the  insurance  for  the  aero- 
plane, the   pilot  and  the  passenger. 

THE  flying  tours  planned  by  the 
Aerial  League  of  America  are  of 
four  kinds: 

One  day  tours,  for  people  who  can 
spend  only  one  day  each  week  in  fly- 
ing. 

Week-end  tours,  which  will  last  from 
Friday  to  Sunday  or  Monday,  for  peo- 
ple who  want  to  fly  over  their  week- 
ends. 

Vacation  week  tours,  which  will  last 
one  week,  for  people  who  can  take  a 
week  at  a  stretch  for  aerial  touring. 

Three    thousand    mile    tours,    which 


will  last  ten  days  and  cover  as  much 
ground  as  an  ordinary  summer  of 
travel. 

One  of  the  one-day  tours,  for  ex- 
ample, is  from  Atlantic  City,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  flying  tours,  along  the 
coast  to  New  York,  with  a  landing  mid- 
way for  gasoline  at  Seagirt  or  Keyport 
or  Asbury  Park.  After  luncheon  at 
New  York  or  at  Garden  City,  where 
there  will  be  sporting  events  in  which 
the  aerial  tourists  can  take  part,  the 
tour  goes  over  the  New  Jersey  air  route 
to  Philadelphia,  where  another  landing 
is  made.  Then  back  to  Atlantic  City  via 
Wilmington.  Along  this  tour  there  are 
landing  places  thirty  to  fifty  miles 
apart. 

nPHE  Aerial  League  has  charted  six 
-L  or  eight  more  tours  of  increasing 
lengths.  Here  is  a  birdseye  view  of 
the  3000  mile  flight  in  which  the  tour- 
ists would  start  in  squadron  formation 
at  Atlantic  City  and  cover  the  prin- 
cipal points  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  Atlantic  City  airport,  the  tour 
follows  the  coast,  landing  at  Seagirt, 
Asbury  Park  or  Keyport  for  gasoline, 
continuing  to  New  York,  where  there 
is  a  stop  for  luncheon.  From  New  York 
it  proceeds  to  Albany  (landing  on  the 
Municipal  Flying  Field)  ;  then  to 
Binghamton,  Ithaca,  Rochester,  Bata- 
via,  Buffalo,  Erie,  Brockton,  Cleveland. 
From  Cleveland  to  Sandusky,  Toledo, 
Detroit,  Hudson,  South  Bend,  Terre 
Haute,  Chicago.  From  Chicago  to  Jo- 
liet.  La  Salle,  Peoria,  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois; St.  Louis.  From  St.  Louis  to 
Sparta,  Illinois;  Dexter,  Millington, 
Tennessee;  West  Point,  Mississippi; 
Montgomery,  Alabama ;  Americus, 
Georgia;  Macon,  Georgia;  Augusta, 
Georgia;  Columbia,  South  Carolina; 
Pinehurst,  North  Carolina;  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina;  Richmond.  Virginia; 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia;  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia;  Wilmington,  Del- 
aware; Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
so  back  to  Atlantic  City.  Tho  this  tour 
is  very  extensive,  every  place  mentioned 
on  the  route  has  been  used  as  a  land- 
ing place  by  United  States  Army  avia- 
tors, and  is  known  to  have  a  suitable 
landing  field. 

The  average  travel  for  each  day  in 
these  flying  tours  "will  be  250  miles, 
which  is  less  than  four  hours  in  the 
air,  so  as  to  give  the  aerial  tourists 
plenty  of  time  to  take  in  other  diver- 
sions, such  as  eating,  swimming,  ten- 
nis, golf,  riding,  and  so  on,  wherever 
they  stop. 

Expert  mechanics,  fuel  supplies  and 
spare  parts  will  be  provided  at  the 
stopping  places,  and  necessary  repairs 
will  be  made,  tanks  filled  and  aero- 
planes cared  for  at  the  lowest  possible 
charge. 

If  you  want  to  make  your  castles  in 
the  air  come  true  this  summer,  send  in 
your  entry  for  the  flying  tours  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Aerial  League  of 
America  Touring  Committee,  Atlantic 
City  Airport,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer- 
sev. 
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THE  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  June  28,  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  by 
a  young  Serb  at  Serajevo  which  precipitated  the  Great 
War.  The  scene  was  the  famous  Hall  of  Mirrors  in  the 
palace  at  Versailles,  where  on  January  18,  1871,  King 
William  of  Prussia  had  placed  the  crown  upon  his  own 
head  and  was  proclaimed  German  Emperor.  Unlike  that 
imposing  ceremony,  the  signing  of  the  treaty  was  a  sim- 
ple, democratic  and  businesslike  performance.  Tables 
covered  with  yellow  cloth  were  ranged  in  a  rectangle 
eighty  feet  long,  with  an  open  side  facing  the  windows. 
On  the  outside  were  seats  for  the  seventy-two  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  on  the  inside  for  their  secretaries.  Around 
were  standing  attaches,  attendants,  generals  and  guests, 
too  crowded  to  be  comfortable.  Fifteen  private  soldiers 
from  the  American,  French  and  British  forces  each  were 
admitted  to  witness  the  ceremony  that  crowned  their 
efforts. 

At  three  o'clock  the  representatives  of  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Nations  were  in  their  seats  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Chinese,  who  refused  to  attend  or  to  sign  be- 
cause of  the  alienation  of  Shantung  to  Japan.  The  two 
German  plenipotentiaries  were  then  shown  in  from  a 
side  door  and  took  their  seats  at  the  end  of  the  long  table 
between  the  Japanese  and  Brazilian  and  opposite  the 
Peruvian  and  Liberian  delegations.  They  were  received 
in  silence,  without  recognition  or  rising.  M.  Clemenceau, 
Premier  of  France  and  President  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, then  announced: 

The  session  is  open.  The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 

on  one  side  and 
the  German  Reich 
on  the  other  side 
have  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the 
conditions  of 
peace.  The  text 
has  been  com- 
pleted, drafted, 
and  the  President 
of  the  Conference 
has  stated  in 
writing  that  the 
text  that  is  about 
to  be  signed  now 
is  identical  with 
the  200  copies 
that  have  been 
delivered  to  the 
German  delega- 
tion. 

The  signatures 
will  be  given 
now  and  they 
amount  to  a  sol- 
emn   undertaking 


This  medal  to  commemorate  ihe  signing  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  published  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  and  de- 
signed by  Chester  Beach.  On  the  obverse  is 
Peace  advancing  with  Justice.  But  the 
dominant  figure,  on  Pegasus,  is  Righteous- 
ness to  eliminate  future  wars,  the  ideal 
set     forth     by     the     League     of     Nations 


faithfully  and  loyally  to  execute  the  conditions  embodied 
by  this  treaty  of  peace.  I  now  invite  the  delegates  of  the 
German  Reich  to  sign  the  treaty. 

The  German  delegates,  Dr.  Muller,  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Dr.  Bell,  Colonial  Secretary,  went 
to  the  small  tables  on  which  the  three  documents  were 
placed  and  affixed  their  signatures.  On  the  other  side  the 
privilege  of  signing  first  fell  to  President  Wilson,  since 
the  United  States  led  the  great  powers  in  the  alphabet- 
ical order  of  the  French  names  (Etats-Unis  dAme- 
rique) .  He  was  followed  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing, 
Ambassador  to  France  White,  Colonel  House  and  Gen- 
eral Bliss.  The  British  delegation  came  next,  led  by  Pre- 
mier Lloyd  George  and  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour,  and 
followed  by  the  delegates  of  the  dominions:  Canada — 
Charles  J.  Doherty,  Minister  of  Justice;  Sir  George  Fos- 
ter, Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Arthur  L. 
Sifton,  Minister  of  Customs;  Australia — Premier  Wil- 
liam M.  Hughes  and  Sir  Gilbert  Cook,  Minister  for  the 
Navy;  New  Zealand — W.  F.  Massey,  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Labor;  the  Union  of  South  Africa — 
Premier  Louis  Botha  and  Jan  Christian  Smuts,  Minister 
of  Defense;  India — Edwin  S.  Montagu,  Secretary  for 
India,  and  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir.  They  were  followed 
by  the  French,  Japanese,  Italian  and  other  delegations 
with  such  celerity  that  within  thirty-seven  minutes 
after  the  opening  of  the  session  the  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded. 

The  Germans  were  dismissed  thru  the  side  door  and  de- 
parted as  soon  as  possible  for  Weimar.  The  other  pleni- 
potentiaries marched  in  procession  across  the  terrace  to 
see     the     foun- 
tains  play.    The 
grounds       in 
front      of      the 
palace        were 
thronged      with 
men  and  women, 
soldiers  and  civ- 
ilians, of  numer- 
ous nationalities, 
all  who  could  by 
any  pass  or  pre- 
text get  a   pas- 
sage    thru     the 
gates.     As     the 
signal    gun    an- 
nounced       the 
signing    to    the 
outside       world, 
the  crowd  burst 
into      a      great 
cheer.       French 
soldiers  dropped 
their    rifles    and 


Inside  tlie  wreath  of  victory  on  tlic  reverse 
of  the  peace  medal  is  a  decorative  repro- 
duction of  tlie  palace  of  \  ersaillcs  where 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  was  sijjned.  The  sun 
is  bursting  thru  the  fast-disappearing 
clouds  of  war  and  its  rays  liglit  up  the 
facade.  The  inscrii)lion  on  the  mcdul  names 
the    treaty   Tlie   Peace   of   VersolUeiJ,    1919 
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kissed  one  another,  women  wept,  and  hats  and  parasols 
were  thrown  into  the  air. 

In  the  evening  President  Wilson  and  his  party  took 
train  for  Brest,  where  they  embarked  the  following  day 
on  the  "George  Washington."  Numerous  telegrams  of 
congratulation  and  gratitude  were  sent  him  from  his 
colleagues  of  the  conference. 

Premier  Lloyd  George,  returning  home  with  peace  and 
victory,  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  from 
all  classes.  He  was  met  at  the  Victoria  station  not  only 
by  the  Cabinet  but  by  the  King  and  Prince  of  Wales,  an 
honor  hitherto  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  royalty. 

Besides  the  large  and  handsomely  bound  volume  of 
the  main  treaty,  the  plenipotentiaries  signed  the  proto- 
col containing  the  alterations,  additions  and  interpreta- 
tions decided  upon  during  the  negotiations  with  the  Ger- 
mans. Conventions  regarding  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  protection  of  minor  nationalities  in  Poland  were 
also  signed  by  the  great  powers. 

The  Supreme  Council  has  decided  that  the  blockade  of 
Germany  will  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  ratified 
by  the  German  National  Assembly.  This  will  allow  the 
various  legislative  bodies  to  consider  the  treaty  at  leis- 
sure  without  fear  of  being  handicapped  in  the  race  for 
German  trade. 

The  new  Council  of  Four  which  has  charge  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace  negotiations  consists  of  Stephen 
Pichon,  the  French  Foreign  Minister;  Robert  Lansing, 
the  American  Secretary  of  State;  Arthur  J.  Balfour, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  and  Tomasso  Tittoni,  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister.  M.  Pichon  is  chairman  in  place 
of  Clemenceau. 

The  Protests 

THE  Chinese  delegates  at  Paris  were  willing  to 
sign  the  treaty  if  they  could  write  in  a  reserva- 
tion relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  German  con- 
cessions in  the  Shantung  peninsula  to  Japan,  but  the 
Council  refused  to  permit  this.  So  they  issued  a  state- 
ment reading  in  part: 

The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  regret  having  to  take  a 
course  which  appears  to  mar  the  solidarity  of  the  allied 
rnd  associated  powers,  but  they  are  firmly  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  responsibility  for  this  rests  not  with  them- 
selves, who  had  no  other  honorable  course,  but  rather  with 
those  who,  it  is  felt,  unjustly  and  unnecessarily  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  making  a  declaration  to  safeguard 
against  any  interpretation  which  might  preclude  China 
from  asking  for  reconsideration  of  the  Shantung  question 
at  a  suitable  moment  in  the  future,  in  the  hope  that  the  in- 
justice to  China  might  be  rectified  later  in  the  interest  of 
permanent  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Peace  Conference  having  denied  China  justice  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Shantung  question,  and  having  today,  in 
effect,  prevented  the  delegation  from  signing  the  treaty 
without  sacrificing  their  sense  of  right,  justice  and  patri- 
otic duty,  the  Chinese  delegates  submit  their  case  to  the 
impartial  judgment  of  the  world. 

General  Jan  Smuts,  the  Boer  leader,  who  has  been  in 
the  inner  circle  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  war,  created  a  sensation  when  at  the  moment  of 
signing  the  treaty  he  made  public  a  protest  against  its 
severity.  In  his  press  statement  he  says  in  part : 

I  signed  the  Peace  Treaty,  not  because  I  consider  it  a 
satisfactory  document,  but  because  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  close  the  war;  because  the  world  needs  peace  above 
all  else,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  the  continu- 
ance of  the  state  of  suspense  between  war  and  peace.  The 
months  since  the  armistice  was  signed,  perhaps,  have  been 
as  upsetting,  unsettling,  and  ruinous  to  Europe  as  the  pre- 
vious four  years  of  war. 

This  treaty  is  simply  a  liquidation  of  the  war  situation 
in  the  world.  There  are  guarantees  laid  down  which  we  all 
hope  will  soon  be  found  out  of  harmony  with  the  new  peace- 


ful temper  and  unarmed  state  of  our  former  enemies.  There 
are  punishments  foreshadowed,  over  most  of  which  a  calmer 
mood  may  yet  prefer  to  pass  the  sponge  of  oblivion.  There 
are  indemnities  stipulated  which  cannot  be  exacted  without 
grave  injury  to  the  industrial  revival  of  Europe,  and 
which  it  will  be  in  the  interests  of  all  to  render  more  tol- 
erable and  moderate. 

There  are  numerous  pin  pricks  which  will  cease  to  pain 
under  the  healing  influences  of  a  new  international  atmos- 
l)here.  A  real  peace  of  peoples  ought  to  follow,  complete, 
and  amend  the  peace  of  statesmen  in  this  treaty.  However, 
two  achievements  of  far-reaching  importance  for  the  world 
are  definitely  recorded.  One  is  the  destruction  of  Prussian 
militarism;  the  other  is  the  institution  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  am  confident  the  League  of  Nations  will  yet 
prove  the  path  of  escape  for  Europe  out  of  the  ruin  brought 
by  this  war,  but  the  League  as  yet  is  only  the  form. 

A  new  creative  spirit,  which  is  once  more  moving  among 
the  peoples  in  their  anguish,  must  fill  the  institution  with 


Knott  in  Dallas  .Weicn 


Not  with  those  muddy  feet 


life  and  with  the  inspiration  for  pacific  ideals  born  of  this 
war,  and  so  convert  it  into  a  real  instrument  of  progress. 
In  that  way,  abolition  of  militarism — in  this  treaty,  unfor- 
tunately, confined  to  enemy — may  soon  come  as  a  blessing 
and  relief  to  the  allied  peoples  as  well,  and  enemy  peoples 
should  at  the  earliest  possible  date  join  the  League.  Not 
in  selfish  domination,  but  in  the  common  service  for  the 
great  human  cause  lies  the  true  path  of  national  progress. 

Protection  of  Minorities  in  Poland 

WHEN  the  reestablishment  of  Poland  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  was  first  talked  of  fears  were 
expressed  that  the  intense  national,  racial  and 
sectarian  spirit  which  inspired  the  restoration  move- 
ment might  result  in  intolerance  and  persecution  of  the 
various  alien  nationalities  included  within  the  enlarged 
boundaries.  These  fears  have  unfortunately  proved  not 
unfounded.  Ever  since  their  release  from  foreign  sov- 
ereignty by  the  armistice  the  Poles  had  been  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  all  their  neighbors,  with  the  Letts 
and  Lithuanians  on  the  north,  the  Russians  on  the  east, 
the  Ukrainians  and  Czechs  on  the  south  and  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  west.  Inside  Poland  these  nationals  and  the 
Jews  have  been  severely  repressed  and  often  maltreated. 
Thousands  of  Jews  have  suffered  in  the  Polish  pogroms 
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of  the  last  six  months.  In  some  cases  the  Polish  soldiery, 
using  the  arms  supplied  them  by  America  and  the 
Allies,  have  shot  down  helpless  civilians  and  looted  the 
ghettos.  In  protest  against  such  outrages  mass  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  Polish  authorities  admit  certain  excesses,  but  they 
assert  that  the  reports  of  atrocities  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated  and  they  accuse  the  Jews  of  being  pro- 
German  or  pro-Bolshevik  in  their  sympathies. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Polish 
situation  and  the  fierce  animosities  aroused,  the  rights 
of  minorities  are  safeguarded  by  a  special  treaty  be- 
tween Poland  on  one  hand  and  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  on  the  other.  This  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  June  28  and  provides  that: 

Poland  undertakes  to  assure  full  and  complete  protection 
of  life  and  liberty  to  all  inhabitants  of  Poland,  without  dis- 


@  19  li).  .Veic  1  o;t  Tribune.  Inc. 

"And  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
couldn't    put    Humpty    Dumpty    together    again" 

tinction  of  birth,  nationality,  language,  race  or  religion. 
All  inhabitants  of  Poland  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  exer- 
cize, whether  public  or  private,  of  any  creed,  reUgion  or 
belief,  whose  practises  are  not  inconsistent  with  public  or- 
der or  public  morals. 

Differences  of  religion,  creed  or  confession  shall  not  prej- 
udice any  Polish  national  in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  or  political  rights,  as  for  admission  to  public 
employment,  functions  and  honors,  or  the  exercize  of  pro- 
fessions and  industries. 

No  restriction  shall  be  imposed  on  the  free  use  by  any 
Polish  national  of  any  language  in  private  intercourse,  in 
commerce,  in  religion,  in  the  press,  or  in  publications  of 
any  kind,  or  at  public  meetings. 

Poland  will  provide,  in  the  public  educational  system  in 
towns  and  districts  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Polish  nationals  of  other  than  Polish  speech  are  residents, 
adequate  facilities  for  insuring  that  in  the  primary  schools 
instructions  shall  be  given  to  the  children  of  such  Polish 
nationals  thru  the  medium  of  their  own  language.  This 
provision  shall  not  prevent  the  Polish  Government  from 
making  the  teaching  of  the  Polish  language  obligatory  in 
the  said  schools. 

Jews  shall  not  be  compelled  to  perform  any  act  which 
constitutes  a  violation  of  '.heir  Sabbath,  nor  shall  they  be 
placed  under  any  disabili  y  by  reason   of  their  refusal  to 


attend  courts  of  law  or  to  perform  any  legal  business  on 
their  Sabbath. 

In  a  covering  letter  M.  Clemenceau  points  out  that 
similar  provisions  have  been  inserted  in  previous 
treaties  but  have  often  proved  ineffective  because  their 
enforcement  has  been  dependent  upon  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  guaranteeing  powers,  who  sometimes  have 
been  too  reluctant  and  sometimes  too  anxious  to  inter- 
vene. But  in  the  new  era  there  will  be  no  such  foreign 
control,  for  Poland  will  be  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  all  complaints  will  be  brought  before  an 
impartial  court. 

The  Treaty's  Chance  in  the  Senate 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  returns  to  the  United 
States  to  find  all  signs  pointing  to  approval  of 
the  peace  treaty  by  the  Senate  practically  as  it 
was  signed  at  Versailles.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  will  be  accepted 
in  principle  by  the  Senate.  The  main  question  now  i.< 
whether  the  covenant  will  be  approved  exactly  as  it 
stands  or  with  qualifications  and  reservations. 

The  first  phase  of  the  League  of  Nations  contest, 
aimed  against  the  acceptance  of  any  such  international 
organization,  may  be  regarded  as  closed  with  a  victory 
for  the  friends  of  the  League.  The  out-and-out  opposi- 
tion reached  the  peak  of  its  strength  about  a  month  ago. 
and  since  that  time  has  been  dwindling  rapidly.  Bril- 
liant individual  attacks  were  made,  but  lacking  unity 
of  argument  and,  indeed,  frequently  contradicting  each 
other,  they  were  without  serious  effect  upon  the  whole 
body  of  public  opinion,  which  from  the  first  has  been 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  League. 

Senators  who  have  maintained  the  attitude  of  ob- 
servers have  come  to  believe  that  the  people,  altho  deep- 
ly disappointed  in  President  Wilson,  have  been  waiting 
to  hear  from  him  as  the  spokesman-in-chief  of  the 
League  before  reaching  definite  conclusions.  The  irre- 
concilables  expended  their  best  efforts  before  the  coun- 
try was  ready  to  listen  to  them  in  all  seriousness.  Their 
morale  has  been  shaken  and  the  ranks  of  their  follow- 
ers thinned  bj'  their  failure  to  receive  the  expected 
popular  response. 

Have  the  enemies  of  the  League  allowed  themselves 
to  be  drawn  into  a  trap?  Have  they  been  attacking  a 
"man  of  straw"  specially  constructed  to  receive  their 
blows?  Washington  observers,  always  able  to  trace  sub- 
tle stratagems,  even  where  none  was  practised,  are  in- 
clined to  accept  this  theory.  It  would  account,  they 
think,  for  the  President's  request  that  the  original 
League  constitution  be  not  discussed  until  he  had  ex- 
plained it,  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  rather  than 
quiet  discussion,  and  for  the  very  vague  exposition  that 
followed.  It  would  account  in  addition,  they  hold,  for 
the  unsatisfactory  responses  of  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can peace  commission  to  appeals  of  League  supporters 
in  the  Senate  for  material  with  which  to  refute  the 
arguments  of  their  critics. 

His  friends  say  President  Wilson  will  demonstrate 
beyond  all  question  that  the  evils  conjured  up  by 
+he  foes  of  the  League,  upon  inadequate  information, 
have  no  basis  in  the  covenant  approved  at  Versailles. 
His  enemies  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  the 
President  begins  to  talk  details  he  will  give  them  their 
best  opportunity  for  "disillusioning  the  people." 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  to  be  permitted  to  become  a  member  of  the 
League  than  the  refusal  of  the  Republicans  to  make 
their  opposition  a  political  issue.  Democratic  senators, 
under  orders  not  to  appropriate  the  League  a.i  Admin- 
istration political  property,  persist  nevertheless  in  im- 
puting political  motives  to  their  opponents.  Thus  they 
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seek  to  take  advantage  of  Republican  hesitation  to  take 
a  firm  stand. 

While  the  League  may  not  become  an  issue  in  domes- 
tic politics  in  the  immediate  future,  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  it  cannot  for  long  be  barred.  Countering 
the  recent  suggestion  from  Paris  that  President  Wilson 
will  feel  compelled  to  run  for  a  third  term  if  the  League 
is  rejected,  Senator  Borah  has  threatened  a  third  party 
movement  with  a  platform  calling  for  withdrawal  from 
the  League  if  membership  is  accepted  by  the  United 
States.  Senator  Johnson  has  said  the  League,  if  estab- 
lished, cannot  last  twenty  years. 

There  have  been  so  many  sudden  and  surprizing  shifts 
since  the  signing  of  the  round  robin  at  the  last  session, 
that  no  new  turn  of  events  at  any  time  would  cause 
much  surprize.  The  disunity  of  the  opposition,  altho 
8trong  in  number,  gives  League  supporters  ground  for 
hope  that  the  treaty  may  be  ratified  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  makes  accurate  prediction  of  the  final  outcome 
extremely  diflScult.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Republi- 
cans and  some  Democrats  are  lining  up  for  some  plan 
of  "reservations,"  but  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  just  what  the  reservations  should  be. 

At  a  time  when  the  plans  of  the  opponents  of  outright 
acceptance  of  the  League  covenant  were  in  chaos,  for- 
mer Senator  Root  came  forward  with  his  suggestion 
that  the  Senate  ratify  the  treaty  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions. He  recommended  that  the  Senate  specifically  re- 
fuse to  consent  to  Article  X  of  the  covenant  guarantee- 
ing political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  members  of  the  League  against  external  aggression. 

After  an  original  show  of  complete  unity  on  the  Root 
reservation  plan,  the  Republicans  began  to  waver  under 
charges  that  the  plan  was  an  attempt  to  amend  the 
treaty  and  would  amount  to  an  "aflftrmative  rejection" 
of  the  League  covenant.  It  will  take  an  even  more  mod- 
erate plan  to  hold  them  together. 

Republican  leaders  now  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate — a  sufficient  number  to  insert  reservations 
in  the  instrument  of  ratification — can  be  got  behind  a 
plan  that  would  call  for  the  adoption  of  the  following 
qualifications : 

1 — That  the  United  States  regards  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine as  an  American  policy  the  application  of  which  is 
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to  be  determined  by  the  United  States  alone  as  the  oc- 
casion for  interpretation  arises; 

2 — That  the  consideration  of  domestic  questions  such 
as  immigration  and  tariff  is  to  be  left  solely  to  the 
country  in  which  they  arise; 

3 — That  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  the  League  upon  two  years'  notice  is  not  to  be 
limited  by  the  right  of  any  other  nation  to  claim  its 
obligations  have  not  been  fulfilled; 

4 — That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
supreme  over  every  provision  of  the  treaty. 

While  this  schedule  of  reservations  closely  follows  the 
Root  scheme,  it  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  it  calls 
for  the  amendment  of  the  treaty  by  refusing  to  agree 
to  Article  X.  It  draws  the  teeth  of  Article  X,  however, 
by  reserving  to  Congress  the  right  to  declare  war. 

President  Wilson  and  other  supporters  of  the  League 
of  Nations  have  said  at  various  times  that  all  interests 
which  these  reservations  would  seek  to  protect  are  given 
ample  protection  in  the  covenant  itself.  Nevertheless  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  President  will  accept  the 
scheme.  The  President  would  rather  make  a  fight  on 
the  reservations — even  tho  he  be  defeated — than  allow 
the  contest  to  shift  to  some  more  dangerous  issue. 

The  charge  that  one  side  or  the  other  is  "delaying 
peace"  is  expected  to  be  used  with  telling  effect  in 
steam  rollering  opposition  when  the  contest  in  the  Sen- 
ate approaches  a  climax.  The  minute  the  Republicans 
can  be  sure  of  sufficient  votes  to  adopt  reservations  they 
will  make  the  charge  against  their  opponents.  When  the 
Democrats  see  that  the  chances  are  against  the  adoption 
of  qualifying  amendments  they  will  demand  that  "fili- 
bustering" come  to  an  end  and  that  an  immediate  vote 
be  taken. 

The  country  will  be  sure  of  the  result  long  before  the 
final  roll  call  starts,  for  neither  side  will  allow  the  rati- 
fying resolution  to  come  to  a  vote  until  it  has  been 
established  by  complete  polls  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  a  last  minute  change. 

There  is  little  possibility  that  the  decision  will  be 
over-long  delayed.  Protracted  delay  would  afford  the 
irreconcilables  too  good  an  opportunity  to  excite  the 
country  over  "big  business  domination  of  the  League  of 
Nations,"  and  the  Shantung  and  other  settlements,  in 
an  effort  to  secure  rejection  of  the  entire  treaty. 

Unless  there  is  a  mandate  from  the  country  for  some 
other  course,  it  may  be  regarded  as  settled  that  the 
treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  will  be  rati- 
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fied  by  the  Senate.  Whether  there  will  be  qualifications 
depends  very  largely  on  the  tactical  skill  of  the  leaders 
of  the  opposing  forces.  Even  tho  it  had  enough  votes  to 
do  so,  neither  side  would  invite  the  condemnation  of 
a  world  hoping  for  speedy  peace,  by  defeating  the  rati- 
fication resolution  whatever  its  form  when  it  reaches  a 
final  vote.  R.  M.  B. — Washington 

England  Strikes  Oil 

TEXAS  and  Wyoming  are  not  the  only  places  where 
the  oil  fever  rages.  Old  England  is  waking  to  the 
possibility  that  she  may  have  stores  of  liquid  fuel 
beneath  her  soil  that  will  enable  her  to  maintain  the 
commercial  supremacy  that  she  gained  from  her  coal 
fields,  now  in  sight  of  exhaustion.  The  London  Times 
says  of  the  possible  discovery  of  rich  wells: 

Its  results  in  industry  and  commerce  would  be  almost 
incalculable;  the  wealth  which  it  would  set  free  would  be 
huge,  and  would  be  produced  with  great  rapidity.  Its  ben- 
efits would  have  their  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  in  every 
household  thruout  the  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  justly 
comparable  with  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  steam;  and 
once  again,  as  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  a  totally  unex- 
pected discovery  would  change  the  whole  face  of  industry 
and  would  nullify,  almost  certainly,  the  loss  and  the  de- 
struction of  wealth  that  war  has  involved. 

The  prospects  are  certainly  encouraging.  Out  of  seven 
boreholes  put  down  in  Derbyshire  two  have  struck  oil  at 
a  depth  of  about  3000  feet  and  in  the  one  at  Hardstoft 
the  oil  rose  2400  feet  in  a  few  days.  The  drilling  is 
being  done  by  American  experts  under  the  manage- 
ment of  S.  Pearson  &  Son,  which  has  extensive  inter- 
ests in  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

The  head  of  this  firm,  Lord  Cowdray,  tried  before 
the  war  to  get  control  of  Colombian  fields,  supposed  to 
be  the  richest  unworked  deposits  in  the  world,  but  his 
scheme  was  thwarted  by  American  intervention.  He 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  a  home 
supply  and  was  prepared  to  invest  $2,500,000  in  pros- 
pecting in  the  expectation,  as  he  told  the  House  of 
Lords,  of  "a  Rockefeller  fortune." 

In  June,  1917,  when  the  need  for  oil  became  acute, 
the  Government  urged  Lord  Cowdray  to  start  boring  at 
once  and  this  he  agreed  to  do.  Under  the  present  ar- 
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These  soldier  students  at  the  University  of  Berlin  are  marching 
to  a  memorial  service  at  the  Berlin  Cathedral  in  honor  of  their 
fellow  students  who  were  killed   fighting  in  the   German   army 
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The  American  Medical  Association  has  chosen  as  its  new  presi- 
dent Rear  Admiral  William  H.  Braisted,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Navy.  From  1906  to  1912  Admiral 
Braisted    helped    reorganize    the    medical    service    of    the    navy 

rangement  the  Government  is  to  furnish  $5,000,000  for 
developing  the  field  and  is  to  utilize  the  information  and 
expert  staff  of  the  Pearson  Company.  No  private  pros- 
pecting is  to  be  allowed. 

Our  Part  of  the  World's  Trade 

FROM  a  survey  of  figures  on  the  country's  foreign 
trade  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce it  can  be  noted  that  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  the  eleven  months  ended  May  31 
amounted  in  round  figures  to  $6,300,000,000,  compared 
with  $5,400,000,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  Imports  were  $2,800,000,000,  compared  with 
$2,700,000,000  last  year.  Of  the  manufactured  goods 
entering  world  trade,  we  are  now  supplying  nearly  one- 
half,  and  all  of  those  countries  which  are  not  classed 
as  manufacturing  countries  look  to  us  to  fill  their  needs 
in  such  goods.  In  the  pre-war  period  we  were  supplying 
about  one-sixth  of  the  manufactures  entering  inter- 
national trade,  while  in  the  year  just  ended  we  sup- 
plied one-half.  This  fact  alone  serves  to  emphasize  how 
largely  dependent  the  world  is  upon  us  for  goods.  With 
the  suspension  of  manufactures  for  export  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium  and  Italy,  the  total 
of  manufactures  entering  international  trade  was  re- 
duced from  seven  billions  to  six  and  half  billions  per 
annum. 

As  Europe  suspended  such  exports,  non-manufactur- 
ing countries — South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  Oceania 
and  North  America  (excluding  the  United  States)  — 
looked  to  us  for  their  goods,  exports  from  Great  Britain 
in  1918  having  been  less  in  value  than  1913  exports, 
while  those  from  France  also  showed  a  heavy  decrease. 
The  other  large  manufacturing  countries  practically 
suspended  exporting  manufactured  goods,  being  en- 
gaged wholly  in  the  war  industries.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  world  trade  in  the  current  year  ended  June  30 
exceeded  $10,000,000,000,  as  in  the  eleven  months  ended 
May  31  it  exceeded  nine  billions,  as  compared  with  eight 
billions  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The 
bulk  of  our  exports  (in  value)  consists  of  manufactured 
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goods,  foodstuffs  ranking  next  and  raw  material  fol- 
lowing. 

Europe  needs  our  goods.  Credit  and  money  are  only  a 
means  to  further  this  end.  In  order  to  establish  her  in- 
dustries and  become  productive,  Europe  needs  raw  ma- 
terial and  foodstuffs.  This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  all  merchants  and  financiers  who  have  studied  Euro- 
pean conditions  on  the  ground.  Obviously,  American 
manufacturers  cannot  finance  exportations  to  Europe; 
they  must  depend  upon  the  countrj-'s  banking  facilities 
to  take  care  of  that.  The  funds  set  aside  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  European  credits  are  well  nigh  exhausted  and 
private  enterprize  must  assume  the  function  heretofore 
exercized  by  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  War 
Finance  Corporation.  Of  course,  private  enterprize  may 
have  the  support  of  the  Government  in  such  an  under- 
taking. 

But,  for  all  the  prosperity  that  this  large  increase  in 
foreign  trade  will  mean  to  our  industries  for  some 
months  to  come,  let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  believ- 
ing that  it  will  continue  indefinitely.  As  soon  as  Euro- 
pean industry  becomes  normal,  she  will  begin  selling  to 
us  and  to  her  former  customers  in  South  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  Australia,  etc.  We  have  not  set  out  to  capture 
the  world's  trade  from  Europe.  We  have  merely  given 
her  a  lift  so  that  our  Allies,  in  particular,  can  get  back 
to  a  normal  basis  and  pay  us  the  interest  and  principal 
on  the  ten  billion  dollars  we  have  advanced,  so  that  Ger- 
many and  Austria  can  pay  the  indemnity  exacted  by  the 
Allied  Nations. 

Our  field,  in  so  far  as  foreign  trade  of  the  future  is 
concerned,  is  not  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy, 
for  these  countries  will  be  to  some  extent  our  competi- 
tors. They  will,  of  course,  be  a  field  for  our  raw  material 
and  semi-manufactured  goods  for  a  long  time.  But  our 
natural  field  for  expansion  is  in  South  America,  Mexico, 
China  and  Oceania.  To  these  countries  may  be  added 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria  and  Yugo- 
slavia, at  least  until  they  find  it  more  convenient  to  pur- 
chase from  their  immediate  neighbors.  Russia  is  still  an 
unknown  quantity.  The  extent  to  which  countries  in  the 
latter  group  will  purchase  goods  from  us  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  we  can  supplant  the  old  lend- 
ing nations  of  Europe  in  financing  the  industries  of 
those  countries.  This  is  exceedingly  necessary,  for  un- 
less we  find  markets  for  our  surplus  products  when 
Europe  ceases  buying  from  us  on  the  present  large 
scale,  our  industries  will  have  to  slow  down  after  hav- 
ing worked  at  an  abnormal  pace.  Economists  feel  that  a 
■depression  can  be  avoided  in  the  next  two  years  only  by 
the  inauguration  of  a  campaign  of  trade  expansion  in 
non-manufacturing  countries,  which  campaign  should 
be  preceded  by  advances  of  funds  for  industrial  pur- 
poses or  government  financing. 

From  Tin-Cans  to  Peas  'n'  Beans 
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OTHER,  I  need  twenty-five  cents."  Some  fifty 
thousand  children  said  this  one  fine  day  this 
spring  on  coming  home  from  school.  "There 
was  a  man  at  school  today  who  said  we  could  have  six 
packages  of  vegetable  seeds,  five  pounds  of  fertilizer 
and  five  pounds  of  lime  for  a  quarter.  And  he  said  that 
would  be  enough  to  plant  a  garden  eight  feet  by  ten. 
I  should  love  to  have  a  garden."  We  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  fathers  and  mothers  fell  for  this  proposition ; 
but  80,000  packets  of  seeds  were  sold,  also  20,000  tons 
of  fertilizer  and  lime  in  five  and  ten  pound  parcels. 
This  was  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  Carl  Bannwart 
— known  the  country  over  as  the  missionary  of  tree 
planting  in  city  streets — directs  the  movement  for  cul- 
tivating vacant  lots.  In  1915,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
food  prices  then  were  rising  rapidly,  only  one  of  every 


fifty-five  acres  of  waste  land  in  Newark  was  culti- 
vated; the  rest  bore  plentiful  crops  of  tin  cans.  In  1918, 
one  acre  in  every  two  and  a  half  of  that  kind  of  lot 
bore  splendid  crops  of  eatables.  And  crops  of  happiness 
and  good  health  also." 

"All  the  moments  in  my  garden,"  writes  one  man, 
"are  happy  moments.  I  took  this  up  when  I  lost  my 
wife,  and  it  saved  me.  I  get  up  at  five  o'clock  every 
morning  and  get  over  the  fence  like  a  jack-in-the-box 
and  go  to  work.  I  spend  all  my  holidays  in  my  garden. 
It  has  become  the  talk  of  the  neighbors." 

As  in  most  places,  the  gardening  "mania"  in  Newark 
started  with  teachers  and  pupils.  But  gradually,  as  the 
war  garden  propaganda  took  hold,  fathers  were  per- 
suaded to  clear  up  backyards  that  had  been  cluttered 
up  with  useless  family  belongings ;  owners  of  factories 
of  their  own  accord  invited  the  use  of  land  held  for 
future  extensions,  people  went  further  afield  to  get  a 
piece  of  "real  juicy"  soil.  So,  at  the  end  of  last  summer, 
there  were  four  thousand  registered  vacant  lots,  mostly 
25  by  10  feet  in  size,  eighteen  thousand  backyard  gar- 
dens, usually  25  by  20  feet,  and  twenty-three  school 
gardens  tended  by  some  two  thousand  children.  That 
makes  twenty-four  thousand  individual  gardens — some 
of  them  small,  some  of  them  not  very  productive,  some 
of  them  little  more  than  experimental  beds ;  yet  between 
them  they  produced  several  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  food  and  taught  people  to  use  their  hands  in 
getting  wealth  directly  from  Mother  Nature.  "If  I  were 
worth  a  million  dollars,"  one  man  wrote  to  Mr.  Bann- 
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Former  Clianrellor  von  Betliniann  Hollwep  made  a  formal  request 
of  the  Allies  just  before  tlie  peace  treaty  was  si}:ne«l  tliat  he  be 
placed  on  trial  instead  of  "His  Majesty  William  11  of  Holien- 
zollern"  on  the  ground  that  by  the  (Terniiin  conslilution  the 
Chancellor  bore  sole  responsibility  durinp  his  jieriod  of  oflice 
for  the  political  acts  of  the  Emperor.  Dr.  von  Itethniann  HoUweg 
was  the  German  Chancellor  from  l')()9  lo  I'HT;  it  was  he  who 
said  "necessity  knows  no  law"  in  (h>fen(liii(;  the  (German  attack 
on  Belgium's  neutrality  and  who  descriheil  the  treaty  by  which 
Belgium's     neutrality     was     guarunleed     as    "a     scrap     of    paper" 
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Convicts  from  the  Atlanta 
prison  are  sent  out  under 
guard  to  do  tbe  heavy  work  of 
road-building  and  road  mend- 
ing in  Georgia.  To  minimize 
the  danger  of  escape  each  gang 
is  watched  by  a  prison  guard 
with  a  shotgun  and  a  blood- 
hound, and  the  men  wear  the 
distinctive        prison        stripes 
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wart,  "I  couldn't  have  bet- 
ter meals." 

Neighbors  exchange 
seedlings  and  measure 
each  other's  potatoes,  as 
tho  they  were  competitive 
collectors  of  antiques  or 
butterflies.  And  the  giv- 
ing av^^ay  of  "stuff"  when 
they  have  grown  more 
than  they  need  and  can 
put  up  for  the  winter,  in 
some  neighborhoods  has 
engendered  a  new  friend- 
liness and  fellowship 
which  even  the  mutual 
borrowing  of  garden  tools 
cannot  impair.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  happen  in 
Newark  alone.  But  there 
somebody  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  stat- 
istical facts.  Here  is  an- 
other one  of  Mr.  Bann- 
wart's  facts:  In  1915 
there  were  175  vacant  lot 
gardens  producing  $4200 
worth  of  vegetables;  last 
year  there  were  3600 
such  gardens  with  a  prod- 
uce worth  $145,224. 

Share  and 
Share  Ahke 
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OUR    NEXT    AMBASSADOR    TO    ITALY 

Newspaper  reporter,  lawyer.  Mayor  of  Toledo,  Ambassador  to 
Belgium — the  milestones  of  Brand  Whitlock's  career  have  each 
marked  an  unusual  ability  to  make  good  under  exceptional 
difficulties.  His  administrative  ability  met  its  severest  test  in 
1914  and  1915  when  the  American  Embassy,  because  of  its  neu- 
trality,   became    the    center    of    relief    work    thruout    Belgium 


IN  these  days  of  panaceas  for  Bolshevism  it  is  inter- 
esting to  find  a  scheme  that  promises  to  do  even 
more  than  to  kill  that  monster.  Dennis  Miller,  B.Sc, 
A.C.G.I.,  an  Englishman  of  high  standing,  with  the  sup- 
port of  some  of  the  best  authorities  in  economics  and  in 
social  work,  proclaims  a  state  bonus  scheme  which,  ac- 
cording to  one  prospectus,  represents  "a  rational 
method  of  solving  the  social  problem,"  and,  according  to 
another,  will  "abolish  destitution  for  all  time."  Briefly, 
the  state  bonus  may  be  described  as  a  novel  idea  in  par- 
tial communism:  it  proposes  a  state  profit-sharing  by 
pooling  one-fifth  of  all  incomes  and  sharing  the  pool 
equally  among  all.  Under  this  plan,  if  you  are  a  wage- 
earner  with  $20  a  week,  you  go  to  the  post  office,  pay  in 
one-fifth,  $4,  and  come  away  with  $15  bonus.  You  are 
$11  a  week  better  off  than  before.  Exactly  what  will  be 
the  mood  of  the  successful  Harley  street  physician  or 
Temple  barrister  in  making  that  weekly  trip  to  the  post 
office  is  left  to  the  imagination. 


But,  quite  seriously, 
there  must  be  something 
in  a  plan  which  is  sup- 
ported, or  at  least  sym- 
pathetically considered, 
not  only  by  labor  unions 
and  other  working-class 
organizations,  but  also  by 
people  and  newspapers 
that  are  not  in  the  least 
socialistically  inclined — 
such  as  Joseph  Rowntree, 
the  millionaire  confection- 
ery manufacturer;  Judge 
Parry,  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Employers  and 
Employed,  the  National 
Adult  School  Union,  and 
the  like.  Some  of  them  see 
in  the  scheme  an  excellent 
means  of  collecting  for 
the  state  the  community- 
created  and  therefore  "un- 
earned" increment  about 
which  single  taxers  are  so 
concerned,  but  which,  they 
say,  appears  not  only  in 
incomes  derived  from 
land  but  in  many  others. 
To  some  the  idea  appeals 
because  of  its  simplicity 
as  a  method  of  taxation 
at  a  time  when  enormous 
demands  have  necessarily 
to    be   made   to    pay   for 


Great  Britain's  war  debt,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
imperative  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  average  wage-earner. 
Some  employers  think  that,  on  the  whole,  a  plan  that 
would  generalize  this  burden  and  get  rid  of  the  con- 
tinual wrangling  between  men  and  masters  about  rises 
in  wages  will  make  for  industrial  peace,  and,  therefore, 
pay  for  itself  by  helping  to  produce  industrial  peace  and 
increase  output.  "We  have  gained  considerable  sympathy 
among  the  chief  employers'  federations,"  Mr.  Milner 
writes,  "but  they  are  not  sufficiently  committed  as  or- 
ganizations to  quote  them  fully.  The  main  line  that  the 
rich  in  general  have  taken  is  that  the  contribution  asked 
of  them  is  of  small  consequence  besides  the  advantages 
claimed.  They  ask  only  that  we  prove  our  claims  prob- 
able." In  an  appendix  in  the  now  famous  Joint  Report 
of  the  British  National  Industrial  Conference,  the  pro- 
posal is  made  that  "a  special  commission  should  be 
appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  in  the  widest  sense,  and  the  atten- 
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Quantities   of  fruit  and   vegetables   spoiled   at  piers  like  this   one  in  New  York  during  the  last   part  of  June  uiul   the   first   of  July 
because  4000  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  went  out  on  strike  just  at  tlie  peak  of  the  busy  season  for  transporting  pc^i^llablo  produce 
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tion  of  this  commission  should  be  especially  directed  to 
the  problem  of  under-consumption  as  a  cause  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  possibility  of  instituting  a  state  bo- 
nus." The  State  Bonus  League  has  already  had  one  hear- 
ing before  a  royal  commission,  and  that,  in  England,  is 
the  entrance  gate  for  an  idea  into  the  society  of  respect- 
able political  propositions. 

How  Shall  Our  Cities  Be  Built? 

THE  subjects  discussed  at  the  eleventh  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning,  held  at  Niagara  Falls 
and  Buffalo,  clearly  reflected  the  three  different 
origins  from  which  the  city  planning  movement  has 
sprung:  the  demand  for  greater  municipal  economy,  the 
improvement  of  housing  conditions  for  the  common 
people,  the  quest  for  the  city  beautiful.  The  different 
roads  were  seen  to  lead  to  the  same  common  recognition 
that,  whether  we  are  most  interested  in  the  efficient 
supply  of  public  services,  or  in  good  homes,  or  in  beauty, 
the  urgent  need  of  our  time  is  for  more  foresight. 

Not  only  the  streets  of  the  city  plan  must  be  laid  out 
in  advance,  lest  there  should  grow  up  a  jungle  of  unre- 
lated small  and  large  streets  or  the  tedious  repetition 
of  the  same  square  street  pattern  characteristic  of  many 
middle-western  cities,  but  to  determine  the  width  and 
character  of  the  streets  there  must  be  "zoning"  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  city  for  the  uses  of  land  per- 
missible in  each  of  them.  Exactly  how  far  it  is  possible 
to  go  in  separating  industry  from  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, or  to  prevent  business  from  encroaching  upon 
peaceful  side  streets,  the  experts  themselves  could  not 
quite  agree.  But  that  the  mere  prevention  of  excessive 
hights  of  buildings,  or  excessive  covering  of  the  lot 


with  buildings,  as  under  the  New  York  City  zone  law,  is 
not  sufficient,  for  instance,  to  keep  out,  for  example, 
garages  and  Chinese  laundries  from  undesirable  loca- 
tions seemed  to  be  generally  recognized. 

"Regional"  planning  is  the  latest  phrase  on  the  lips 
of  those  in  the  profession.  To  plan  for  one  city  alone, 
when  that  city  is  surrounded  by  a  district  industrially 
or  otherwise  closely  connected  with  it,  is  to  plan  falsely 
and  to  leave  out  of  consideration  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  that  must  affect  the  future  well-being  of 
the  citizens.  Thomas  Adams,  city  planning  adviser  of 
the  Canadian  Commission  of  Conservation,  was  able  to 
show  that  Niagara  Falls,  with  its  enormous  recent  in- 
dustrial development,  cannot  make  the  best  of  its  oppor- 
tunities, cannot  house  its  growing  population  as  it 
should  be  housed,  preserve  and  increase  the  attraction 
of  its  big  scenic  features,  unless  the  plan  for  building 
it  up  physically  is  closely  worked  in  with  the  plans  of 
all  the  communities,  large  and  small,  along  the  Erie 
River,  on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary.  In- 
cidentally, a  joint  scheme  for  the  parklike  preservation 
of  that  river  belt  by  the  two  nations  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dignified  bridge  as  a  war  memorial  of  unusual 
significance  was  cordially  endorsed  by  members  of  the 
conference  from  both  countries. 

A  Yugoslav  Sculptor 

IN  the  exhibition  of  Yugoslav  artists  held  in  May  at 
the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  the  works  that 
attracted  most  attention  were  the  architectural 
models  and  statues  designed  by  young  sculptor  Meshtro- 
vich  for  the  Temple  of  Kossovo.  This  is  intended  to  be 
erected  by  the  new  Yugoslav  state  on  the  fatal  field  of 


!  Approi(imafs    draught-  oP  an 

V         ardinarij    trcimp    streamer. 


@  Aeic  iuiK,  timaut 

THE    BRrnSH    MYSTERY    SHIP    THAT    FOOLED    THE    U-BOATS 

Rumors  began  to  spread  even  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice  of  the  British  "Mystery  Ships"  or  "Q  Ships"  that  were  decoying 
U-boats  to  their  doom.  This  is  the  first  drawing  to  tell  the  whole  story.  It  shows  one  of  the  latest  "Q"  ships  built  to  look  like  an 
ordinary  tramp  steamer,  but  equipped  with  concealed  guns,  torpedoes  and  bomb  throwers.  Its  cleverest  feature  is  the  flat  bottom 
that  keeps  the  ship  above  the  path  of  a  submarine  torpedo.  The  propellers  are  operated  in  tunnels,  instead  of  exposed  at  the  stem 
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Sergius    of    the    Evil    Eye.    The    head    of    the    hero 
sculptured  by  Meshtrovich  for  the  Temple  of  Kossovo 

Kossovo  where  in  1389  the  Serbs  were  crushed  by  the 
Turks  and  where  in  1915  they  again  made  a  brave  but 
futile  stand  against  invaders,  this  time  the  Austrians. 
The  story  of  the  battle  by  which  the  southern  Slavs  lost 
their  liberties  has  formed  the  national  epic  which  the 
blind  fiddlers  (guslars),  as  they  went  from  place  to 
place,  have  taught  to  every  fireside  in  the  land  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years. 

Among  those  who  heard  it  and  was  inspired  by  it  was 
a  poor  Dalmatian  peasant  boy,  Ivan  Meshtrovich,  born 
in  1883.  He  knew  how  these  heroes  looked  from  the  cuts 
in  the  family  almanac  and  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
so  handy  with  his  jack-knife  as  to  be  much  in  demand 
by  those  in  need  of  distaffs  and  spindles.  One  day  a 
wounded  soldier  limped  to  his  father's  farm  and  asked 
the  boy  to  carve  him  a  crutch.  While  he  worked  at  it  the 
crippled  veteran  told  him  of  the  fighting  just  over  the 
mountains  where  the  Austrians  had  taken  possession  of 
Bosnia  and  subjugated  its  Slavic  population.  Then  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  his  skill  with  the  knife  to 
rouse  his  people  to  revolt  against  those  who  oppressed 
them. 

A  few  of  the  neighbors,  perceiving  his  talent  and  be- 
lieving in  his  future,  contributed  of  their  slender  means 
to  send  the  shepherd  boy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Spalato 
en  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
marble  cutter.  Here,  too,  he  could  see  the  remains  of 
Roman  and  Venetian  as  well  as  Slavic  monuments.  At 
eighteen  he  went  to  Vienna  to  study  art  and  before  he 
was  twenty  his  genius  was  recognized  and  he  had 
planned  his  colossal  temple  of  patriotism,  which  is  to 
be  erected  as  an  eternal  symbol  of  superhuman  en- 
deavor. 

This  is  to  be  a  Slavic  Pantheon,  resting  upon  caryati- 
des composed  of  the  crushed  and  mutilated  forms  of  a 
people  enslaved  for  half  a  millienium,  with  gigantic  fig- 
ures of  warriors  and  widows  perpetually  defeated  but 
never  despairing,  a  veritable  revolt  in  marble. 

Among  the  legendary  heroes  are  Sergius,  whose  ver>' 
look  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his  enemies,  who  used 
to  cut  down  Turks  two  by  two  and  throw  them  over  his 
shoulder;  Milosh  Obilich,  the  Roland  of  Serbia,  who 
stabbed  the  Sultan  Murad  after  cutting  his  way  thru  the 
thick  of  the  enemy  and  slaying  twelve  thousand  Turks 
and  whom  Saint  Elias  himself  came  down  in  the  form 


of  a  falcon  to  guide  to  heaven;  and  Marco,  the  good 
giant  and  dragon-killer,  who  could  drink  a  river  of  wine 
and  who  still  sleeps  in  a  cave  till  the  day  of  revenge — it 
is  a  wonder  he  was  not  waked  by  the  high  explosives  in 
this  war  of  vengeance  and  liberation. 

Meshtrovich  is  a  mystic.  In  his  thought  he  has  been 
most  influenced  by  such  pessimistic  philosophers  as 
Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer  and  Dostoievsky.  In  his  art  he 
has  been  most  influenced  by  the  Frenchman  Rodin  and 
the  German  Klinger.  But  he  has,  like  many  of  the  mod- 
erns, gone  back  to  the  beginnings  of  art  and  taken  les- 
sons from  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  even  of  pre- 
historic man. 

His  later  work  has  become  more  and  more  crude 
and  repulsive,  passing  from  grandeur  to  grotesque- 
ness  and  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  An 
attache  of  the  American  peace  commission  who  visited 
the  Yugoslav  Exposition  suggested  that  the  Italians 
might  use  the  picture  postcards  of  the  exhibits  as  propa- 
ganda. Since  seeing  it,  he  said,  he  had  changed  his  views 
on  the  Adriatic  question  and  was  now  in  favor  of  giving 
Dalmatia  to  Italy. 

But  it  was  from  Italy  that  the  young  Meshtrovich  re- 
ceived the  highest  acclaim.  He  was  hailed  as  a  second 
Michelangelo  and  Rome  awarded  him  the  first  prize  in 
sculpture  at  the  exposition  of  1911.  London  in  1915 
greeted  his  work  with  great  enthusiasm.  Already  con- 
siderable literature  has  arisen  about  Meshtrovich  and 
the  new  movement  in  art,  "Yugoslav  dynamism,"  that 
he  represents. 

Altho  his  country  has  not  yet  got  its  name  upon 
the  map,  some  of  his  devoted  disciples  are  already 
proclaiming  an  esthetic  imperialism  and  express  a  de- 
sire to  "Yugoslavize  Europe." 


My    Mother.   How   this   Jugoslav    srulplor   conceives 
of      his      martvreil      but      indoiiiilable      ntotlierland 


A  New  Older  of  Affairs  in  the  World 

President  Wilson's  Comment  on  the  Peace  Treaty 


My  Fellow  Countrymen :  The  treaty  of  peace  has 
been  signed.  If  it  is  ratified  and  acted  upon  in  full 
and  sincere  execution  of  its  terms  it  will  furnish 
the  charter  for  a  new  order  of  affairs  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  severe  treaty  in  the  duties  and  penalties  it 
imposes  upon  Germany;  but  it  is  severe  only  be- 
cause great  wrongs  done  by  Germany  are  to  be 
righted  and  repaired;  it  imposes  nothing  that  Ger- 
many cannot  do;  and  she  can  regain  her  rightful 
standing  in  the  world  by  the  prompt  and  honorable 
fulfilment  of  its  terms. 

And  it  is  much  more  than  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany.  It  liberates  great  peoples  who  have  never 
before  been  able  to  find  the  way  to  liberty.  It  ends, 
once  for  all,  an  old  and  intolerable  order  under 
which  small  groups  of  selfish  men  could  use  the 
peoples  of  great  em.pires  to  serve  their  ambition  for 
power  and  dominion.  It  associates  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  world  in  a  permanent  League  in  which 
they  are  pledged  to  use  their  united  power  to  main- 
tain peace  by  maintaining  right  and  justice. 

It  makes  international  law  a  reality  supported 
by  imperative  sanctions.  It  does  away  with  the  right 
of  conquest  and  rejects  the  policy  of  annexation  and 
substitutes  a  new  order  under  which  backward  na- 
tions— populations  which  have  not  yet  come  to  po- 


litical consciousness  and  peoples  who  are  ready  for 
independence  but  not  yet  quite  prepared  to  dispense 
with  protection  and  guidance — shall  no  more  be 
.subjected  to  the  domination  and  exploitation  of  a 
.stronger  nation,  but  shall  be  put  under  the  friendly 
direction  and  afforded  the  helpful  assistance  of  gov- 
ernments which  undertake  to  be  responsible  to  the 
opinion  of  mankind  in  the  execution  of  their  task 
by  accepting  the  direction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

It  recognizes  the  inalienable  rights  of  nationality, 
the  rights  of  minorities  and  the  sanctity  of  re- 
ligious belief  and  practise.  It  lays  the  basis  for 
conventions  which  shall  free  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  world  from  unjust  and  vexatious 
restrictions  and  for  everj'  sort  of  international  co- 
operation that  will  serve  to  cleanse  the  life  of  the 
world  and  facilitate  its  common  action  in  beneficent 
service  of  every  kind. 

It  furnishes  guarantees  such  as  were  never 
given  or  even  contemplated  for  the  fair  treat- 
ment of  all  who  labor  at  the  daily  tasks  of  the 
world. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  spoken  of  it  as 
a  great  charter  for  a  new  order  of  affairs.  There 
is  ground  here  for  deep  satisfaction,  universal  re- 
assurance, and  confident  hope. 


Editorially  Speaking 


Public  opinion  is  what  the  majority  think  they  think. 

*** 

A  nation  becomes  formidable  thru  its  virtues  and 
dangerous  thru  its  vices. 

*** 

In  Erewhon,  according  to  Samuel  Butler,  there  was 
a  law  against  telling  people  what  they  did  not  want  to 
know.  Such  a  law  would  fill  a  long  felt  want — but  Ere- 
whon is  nowhere. 

What  has  become  of  the  gigantic  submarine  which 
we  were  told  two  years  ago  had  been  constructed  to 
convey  the  Kaiser  and  the  Kronprinz  to  the  LTnited 
States  when  the  latter  was  defeated  ? 

What  is  worrying  Europe  nowadays  is  what  Lincoln 
had  in  mind  when  he  said:  "It  has  long  been  a  grave 
question  whether  any  government,  not  too  strong  for 
the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  its  existence  in  great  emergencies." 

Canada  is  following  the  example  of  the  United  States 
in  subsidizing  technical  education.  A  million  dollars  a 
year  for  ten  years  is  to  be  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose, part  of  it  to  be  paid  to  the  several  provinces  on 
condition  they  expend  an  equal  amount.  Not  more  than 
25  per  cent  may  be  expended  for  land  or  buildings. 

*** 

When  the  three-cent  postage  bill  went  into  effect  the 
carrier  was  careful  to  collect  from  us  the  extra  cent 
vehen  any  of  our  correspondents  put  on  a  red  stamp. 
Will  he  now  hand  us  a  penny  whenever  we  get  a  letter 
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with  a  purple  stamp?  If  not  we  shall  be  tempted  to  turn 
Bolshevik  and  say  something  rude  about  Burleson. 


*** 


What  worries  us  is  not  how  high  the  taxes  are  now, 
but  how  high  they  will  be  fifty  years  hence  when  the 
pension  bills  come  in. 


*** 


Prohibition  has  come,  and  at  least  it  has  not  produced 
revolution.  In  fact,  it  has  been  received  quite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  The  fact  is  that  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  could  never  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  at 
least  thirty-six  states  unless  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  was  ready  for  it.  There  has  been  a  deal  of 
hullabaloo  about  it  ever  since.  But  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  noise  has  had  its  ultimate  source 
among  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  business.  It  was  of 
course  natural  that  they  should  protest.  There  are  also 
sundry  conscientious  objectors  against  legislative  inter- 
ference with  things  which  they  consider  matters  solely 
of  personal  concern.  There  are  many  moderate  drinkers 
who  do  not  see  why  they  should  be  made  to  give  up  their 
drinking,  which  they  do  only  in  moderation.  But  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  of  observation,  however,  that  the 
"booze-fighter,"  otherwise  the  slave  of  alcohol,  gener- 
ally is  glad  that  prohibition  has  come.  The  people,  how- 
ever, have  made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject.  By  and 
large,  they  want  prohibition  and  are  glad  that  it  is  here. 
The  liquor  manufacturers  know  it  and  already  they  are 
hard  at  work  making  soft  drinks  or  otherwise  modify- 
ing their  business  plans.  The  only  revolution  that  will 
come  will  be  peaceful.  It  will  involve  a  great  business  of 
manufacturing  and  distribution,  and  a  people's  habits, 
health  and  well-being. 


What  Is  This  Treaty  of  Peace? 


An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


Now  that  the  President  has  come  home  bring- 
ing with  him  the  Peace  Treaty  in  its  final 
form  for  ratification,  the  obligation  of  action 
shifts  from  the  executive  to  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  President  has  done  his 
part  under  the  Constitution.  The  Senators  must  now  do 
theirs. 

And  what,  then,  is  this  Peace  Treaty?  It  is  a  volu- 
minous document  of  about  75,000  words  framed  by  the 
representatives  of  thirty  nations  working  conscientious- 
ly and  patiently  for  fifteen  weeks.  Considering  the  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  and 
the  vital  interests  affected,  the  Conference  completed 
its  labors  in  a  marvelously  short  time,  for  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  average  length  of  all  previous  peace 
conferences  since  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
1648  has  been  fifteen  months. 

The  Treaty  is  naturally  a  compromise.  It  has  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  any  nation,  and  it  ought  not  to,  for  almost 
every  delegation  demanded  things  at  the  peace  table  it 
ought  not  to  have  had.  As  Benjamin  Franklin  said  in 
the  last  speech  of  his  life  made  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  "When  you  assemble  a  number  of 
friends  to  have  the  advantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you 
inevitably  assemble  with  those  men  all  their  prejudices, 
their  passions,  their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  inter- 
ests, and  their  selfish  views." 

Nevertheless,  considering  the  special  idiosyncrasies 
of  each  nation,  and  knowing  something  of  the  difficulties 
at  Paris  from  first  hand  observation,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Peace  Treaty  is  beyond  all  question  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances,  and  I 
am  quite  certain  that  Senators  Knox,  Lodge,  Borah, 
Johnson  and  Reed,  had  they  been  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Conference,  could  not  have 
done  so  well  as  President  Wilson  and  his  coUeags. 

The  Treaty  has  two  great  purposes.  First,  it  purposes 
to  stop  the  Great  War.  Second,  it  purposes  to  stop  all 
war.  But  these  two  purposes  have  been  so  inextricably 
intertwined  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  truth  to 
say  that  the  Treaty  is  the  Covenant  and  the  Covenant  is 
the  Treaty. 

There  have  been  many  who  have  deplored  this  amal- 
gamation, but  the  decision  was  officially  made  the  first 
week  of  the  Conference  that  the  "League  should  be  cre- 
ated as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  treaty  of  peace," 
and  the  Conference  has  proceeded  on  that  theory  ever 
since.  We  can,  of  course,  amend  or  reject  the  treaty  be- 
cause of  this  provision,  but  to  demand  that  the  whole 
work  at  Paris  should  be  done  over  again  because  we 
now  think  there  might  have  been  a  wiser  sequence,  is  as 
preposterous  as  it  is  impractical. 

I  cannot  understand  the  mental  attitude  of  some  ad- 
vocates of  the  treaty  who  apologize  for  it  while  giving 
it  their  general  support.  Of  course  here  and  there  self- 
ish provisions  were  bound  to  creep  in.  Of  course  the 
League  of  Nations  is  only  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  superstructure  of  the  international  edifice  will  be 
erected  eventually. 

But  the  treaty  has  within  it  the  means  of  its  own 
perfecting,  and  having  once  begun  we  can  keep  on 
building.  But  even  as  it  stands  the  treaty  is  an  ad- 
mirable document.  Ex-President  Eliot  is  quite  right 
when  he  says,  "The  treaty  is  by  far  the  most  prom- 
ising agreement  among  the  freer  and  more  progressive 


nations  that  has  ever  been  worked  out."  This  must  be 
perfectly  clear  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  treaty  has  shorn  Germany  of  her  power  to  sub- 
due by  force  her  neighbors.  It  has  thus  made  the  world 
a  safe  place  for  those  nations  who  would  live  in  peace 
within  their  own  reservations. 

It  has  compelled  Germany  to  make  substantial  res- 
toration for  the  crimes  .she  has  committed.  This  is  jus- 
tice to  Germany  and  justice  to  her  enemies. 

It  has  provided  a  probation  officer  to  see  that  Ger- 
many carries  out  the  indeterminate  sentence  imposed 
upon  her.  How  otherwise  could  the  treaty  be  guaran- 
teed? It  will  not  execute  itself. 

It  has  liberated  subject  peoples  and  set  them  up  un- 
der democratic  forms  of  government.  Witness  Poland, 
Finland,  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia  and  the  other  new 
republics. 

It  has  restored  ravished  territories  to  their  rightful 
owners,  and  has  redressed  many  of  the  great  wrongs 
perpetrated  by  autocracies. 

It  has  created  an  assembly  of  the  nations,  repre- 
sentative in  character,  that  shall  meet  at  "stated  in- 
tervals," and  deal  with  any  "matter  affecting  the  peace 
of  the  world."  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  "Parliament 
of  Man." 

It  has  created  a  council  of  nine  with  adequate  powers 
to  supervize  the  international  realm  and  all  matters 
"within  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  League."  This  is 
ihe  germ  of  the  international  executive. 

It  has  provided  means  for  the  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent court  of  international  justice.  For  the  first  time 
in  history  sanctions  are  provided  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  court's  decrees. 

It  has  made  peace  the  active  concern  of  all  nations 
and  has  brought  international  law  from  out  the  dark 
ages  where  war  wa^  a  perfectly  legal  method  of  settling 
disputes.  War  is  now  made  a  crime  against  the  society 
of  nations  and  the  Society  of  Nations  will  jointly  pros- 
ecute the  aggressor. 

It  has  recognized  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  the  law  of 
the  League.  This  is  a  triumph  for  our  delegates  at  the 
Peace  Conference  that  no  one  could  have  believed  pos- 
sible a  year  ago. 

It  has  provided  a  method  for  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  armies  and  for  the  publication  of  military, 
naval  and  air  programs.  If  carried  out  this  in  itself  will 
make  war  hereafter  almost  impossible. 

It  has  established  a  boycott  against  any  nation  vio- 
lating the  peace  of  the  world.  Thus,  for  the  first  time, 
the  great  force  of  economic  pressure  will  be  brought 
into  play  to  preserve  peace. 

It  has  recognized  women  as  having  equal  rights  with 
men  in  all  international  affairs.  Thus  sex  equality  is 
recognized  long  before  it  has  gained  universal  accep- 
tance in  the  internal  affairs  of  nations. 

It  has  established  methods  for  the  securing  of  fair 
and  humane  treatment  for  labor,  that  of  women  and 
children  no  less  than  men.  This  is  the  new  Magna 
Charta  of  the  workingman. 

It  has  abolished  wars  of  conquest  against  weak  and 
backwar'd  peoples,  whose  welfare  hereafter  shall  be  a 
"sacred  trust  of  civilization."  How  bleeding  Armenia, 
the  Congo,  and  all  those  who  have  suffered  unspeakable 
barbarities  from  the  oppressors  will  rejoice! 

It  has  provided  means  for  the  control  and  prevention 
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of  diseases  and  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross.  This  will  be  an  incalculable  boon  to  mankind. 

It  has  established  international  bureaus  to  administer 
such  scientific  and  other  matters  of  common  interest  as 
may  be  agreed  upon.  Thus  science  will  be  internation- 
alized. 

It  has  abrogated  all  secret  treaties  inconsistent  with 
the  peace  treaty.  Hereafter  there  will  be  no  parceling 
out  of  the  destinies  of  peoples  by  beribboned  bureau- 
crats sitting  behind  closed  doors  about  the  conference 
table. 

The  Treaty,  it  should  be  added,  has  not  created  a 
world  state  or  limited  the  sovereignty  of  nations. 

It  has  not  preserved  the  status  quo,  or  prohibited  op- 
pressed minorities  to  free  themselves  from  unjust  con- 
ditions by  revolution. 


It  has  not  put  the  United  States  in  a  position  where 
it  can  be  coerced  by  an  adverse  majority,  for  all  action 
is  by  common  consent. 

It  has  not  affected  the  constitutional  right  of  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  or  in  any  way  exceed  the  treaty 
power  under  the  Constitution. 

It  has  not  interfered  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  any 
nation. 

This  is  the  pact  that  our  President  has  brought  home 
to  us.  It  is  the  first  great  practical  attempt  to  substi- 
tute cooperation  for  competition  on  earth. 

Will  the  American  people  permit  their  servants — the 
Senators  of  the  United  States — to  emasculate  it  or  re- 
ject it  and  thus  throw  the  world  back  to  the  old  pre-war 
days  of  alliances,  secret  diplomacy,  '^olossal  armaments 
and  inevitable  wars?  It  is  for  the  people  to  decide. 


The  Methodists'  Great  Achievement 


An  Editorial 


By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson 


THE  Methodists  are  having  a  great  time  in  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  They  began  on  June  20  and  will' 
keep  it  up  until  July  13.  The  place  is  fitting,  for 
Ohio  is  the  banner  Methodist  state,  and  no  other 
city  in  the  world  is  more  thoroly  drenched  with  the  spirit 
of  Methodism  than  Columbus.  The  program  of  the  cele- 
bration smacks  of  the  New  Age.  There  is  a  "City  Day" 
and  a  "Farmers'  Day,"  a  "Temperance  Day"  and  a 
"Peace  Day,"  a  "Labor  Day"  and  a  "Women's  Day,"  a 
"Pan-American  Day,"  an  "Africa  Day"  and  an  "Asia 
Day,"  an  "Americanization  Day"  and  a  "Reconstruc- 
tion Day";  the  Methodists  have  wrapped  up  the  whole 
world  in  the  folds  of  their  celebration. 

It  is  a  great  jubilee  because  it  celebrates  a  great 
achievement,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  stupendous 
achievements  of  our  generation.  The  Methodists  have 
gone  over  the  top,  not  only  over  the  top  of  all  their  past 
victories,  but  over  the  top  of  the  things  done  by  any 
other  Christian  communion.  Their  feat  is  unprecedent- 
ed, their  victory  is  without  a  parallel.  They  have  raised 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars  for  their 
church  work  for  the  next  five  years.  Hence  the  celebra- 
tion. 

The  Centenary  Movement  was  born  in  the  brain  of 
a  secretary  of  the  Methodist  Foreign  Board.  His  name 
is  Dr.  S.  Earl  Taylor.  He  wanted  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Methodist  Missions,  and  he  be- 
gan to  dream  of  raising  forty  million  dollars  for  foreign 
missions  in  five  years.  It  was  a  big  jump  from  two  mil- 
lions a  year  to  eight  millions,  but  some  men  can  jump 
long  distances  in  their  dreams.  This  man  Taylor  set 
others  dreaming.  Somebody  suggested  that  forty  mil- 
lions ought  to  be  raised  for  mission  work  at  home.  Later 
on  the  idea  got  abroad  that  twenty-five  millions  ought 
to  be  raised  for  war  reconstruction  work  in  Europe. 
The  Southern  Methodists  got  interested  and  said  they 
would  be  delighted  to  raise  thirty-five  millions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  hundred  and  five  millions  already  sug- 
gested. The  money  has  been  raised,  and  more. 

How  was  it  done?  It  was  not  done  without  labor.  To 
be  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  Methodists  in  the  United 
States,  4,249,000  in  the  Northern  church,  and  2,172,000 
in  the  Southern,  or  a  total  of  6,421,000.  But  the  per 
capita  wealth  of  the  church  is  not  large.  Few  large  in- 
dividual gifts  could  be  expected.  To  multiply  the  con- 
tributions of  the  church  by  four  was  an  undertaking 
suflficiently  formidable  to  seem  to  most  men  quixotic. 
It  has  been  done. 


It  was  accomplished  first  of  all  by  organization.  The 
Methodists  are  past  masters  at  that.  The  organization 
of  the  Centenary  Movement  is  a  piece  of  high  art. 

Next  came  the  working  out  of  a  plan.  It  was  drawn 
with  a  free  and  bold  hand.  The  whole  world  was  in- 
cluded. Every  continent  and  island  was  brought  under 
the  joint  committee's  eye.  The  survey  was  scientific.  It 
was  accurate  and  complete.  The  length  and  breadth  of 
the  need  of  each  field  were  carefully  measured,  and  the 
exact  facts  were  set  down  with  a  clearness  which  spoke. 
These  tabulated  results  were  published  in  two  volumes 
of  eighty  large  pages  each.  One  cannot  turn  these  pages 
without  being  almost  oppressed  by  the  prodigious  amount 
of  labor  represented  in  their  statistics,  and  thrilled  by 
the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  task  which  they  set  be- 
fore the  mind.  These  volumes  are  only  two  out  of  a  multi- 
tude of  publications.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  spent  on  printers'  ink.  The  Methodist  world  was 
deluged  with  leaflets,  pamphlets,  booklets,  papers,  pic- 
tures and  maps,  in  order  that  the  whole  church  might 
inform  itself  of  the  dimensions  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

To  the  power  of  the  printing  press  was  added  the 
magic  of  the  tongue.  The  Government  was  using  minute 
men  to  build  up  morale  and  sell  bonds;  why  should  not 
the  church  also  have  minute  men?  The  suggestion  was 
made  by  a  New  York  pastor.  Sixty  thousand  minute 
men — all  laymen — were  soon  speaking  for  Methodism. 
Five  minutes  was  their  appointed  limit.  They  spoke  in 
the  churches,  in  public  halls,  in  lodges,  in  moving  pic- 
ture shows,  on  the  street  corners,  everywhere.  Without 
them  the  miracle  could  not  have  been  wrought. 

In  a  drive  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  raising  of 
money  is  the  ultimate  goal.  In  the  Centenary  drive  the 
supreme  aim  was  to  lift  the  whole,  church  to  a  higher 
plane  of  spiritual  vision  and  service.  To  accomplish  this 
it  was  necessary  to  carry  a  knowledge  of  the  world's 
needs  down  to  the  local  church  and  the  last  man;  to 
deepen  the  prayer  life  of  the  church;  to  widen  the 
practise  of  Christian  stewardship,  and  to  secure  defi- 
nite commitments  to  some  specific  form  of  Christian  life 
service.  Of  course  the  collection  box  was  to  be  passed, 
but  that  came  at  the  end. 

There  was  a  department  of  statistics,  and  another  of 
finance,  and  another  of  publicity,  but  there  was  also 
a  department  for  the  development  of  spiritual  resources. 

There  was  a  department  of  stewardship  whose  work 
was  to  deepen  in  all  Methodists  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  God  in  the  use  of  their  money.  The  idea 
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of  stewardship  was  driven  home  by  hundreds  of  writers 
and  thousands  of  speakers,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Methodists  were  enrolled,  pledging  themselves  to  give 
yearly  a  definite  proportion  of  their  income  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

There  was  also  a  department  of  life  service.  Men  are 
no  less  indispensable  than  dollars.  To  carry  out  the 
Centenary  program  53,000  additional  trained  workers 
are  needed.  That  they  will  be  secured  is  certain. 

There  was  a  department  of  missionary  education. 
Mission  study  classes  were  organized  by  the  thousand, 
and  millions  of  pages  of  missionary  literature  were 
printed  in  the  most  appetizing  forms,  that  a  vivid 
knowledge  of  the  world's  need  might  be  carried. into 
every  Methodist  home.  The  printed  word  was  supple- 
mented by  pictures.  The  bureau  of  photographs  and 
lantern  slides  reached  tens  of  thousands  who  could  not 
have  been  reached  in  any  other  way. 


These  were  the  forces  at  work  behind  the  intensive 
financial  drive  scheduled  for  May  18-25  inclusive.  The 
contribution  box  was  passed.  In  eight  days  all  the  $140,- 
000,000  was  obtained,  and  several  millions  more  are  ex- 
pected to  come  in.  Hence  the  celebration  in  Columbus. 

Those  doleful  creatures  who  assert  that  the  church 
is  dead  have  evidently  not  heard  of  the  Methodists.  The 
critics  who  lament  that  the  church  is  frittering  away 
its  time  on  picayunish  matters  should  buy  a  ticket  for 
Columbus.  The  cynics  who  supposed  that  the  war  would 
leave  the  church  stranded  and  impotent  should  gaze  at 
this  Methodist  giant  who  is  girding  up  his  loins  to  run 
a  new  race.  A  thousand  voices  have  been  shouting: 
"The  church  is  facing  a  crisis,"  The  Methodists  have 
?hown  the  world  the  manner  in  which  they  propose  to 
face  it.  John  Wesley  in  the  eighteenth  century  used  to 
say  "The  world  is  my  parish,"  and  his  children  in  the 
twentieth  century  are  fulfilling  his  dreams. 


Moved  by  Clock  Work 


An  Editorial 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


A  CCORDING   to   Bergson's   theory    of   humor   the 

/\  hight  of  the  ridiculous  is  reached  when  man  is 
X  A_  made  to  move  like  a  machine.  He  would  doubtless 
— if  he  had  the  opportunity — have  thought  the  Tinman 
and  the  Strawman  of  the  "Wizard  of  Oz"  the  most 
amusing  men  on  earth.  So  did  a  great  many  people.  The 
eighteenth  century  admired  Kant  because  his  morning 
walk  was  so  regular  that  the  housewives  of  Konigsberg 
used  to  use  his  transit  as  a  timepiece.  But  we  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  rather  disposed  to  wonder  if  he 
would  not  have  been  a  greater  philosopher  if  he  had 
varied  his  routine  occasionally. 

This  is  the  age  of  machinery ;  and  that  is  a  good  thing, 
for  it  is  only  thru  machinery  that  man  can  gain  relief 
from  unremitting  and  mechanical  toil.  But  to  make  use 
of  this  new  freedom  man  must  master  the  machine, 
otherwise  he  becomes  a  part  of  it.  This  danger  threatens 
not  merely  the  machine-tender  of  the  factory,  for  there 
is  a  machine  to  which  all  of  us  are  in  subjection,  that  is, 
the  clock.  Even  members  of  the  leisure  class  are  hand- 
cuffed to  a  watch  that  keeps  them  from  having  any  lei- 
sure at  all.  To  eat  when  you  are  hungry,  to  sleep  when 
you  are  sleepy,  to  play  when  you  are  playful,  to  rise 
when  you  are  wakeful,  these  are  privileges  of  a  primi- 
tive past  or  of  an  invisible  future. 

So  completely  have  we  become  the  slaves  of  the  clock 
that  when  we  think  it  desirable  to  get  up  earlier  we 
could  not  think  of  any  better  way  than  to  pass  laws  set- 
ting the  clocks  an  hour  ahead  of  time.  The  discussion  or 
even  the  experience  of  "daylight  saving"  does  not  seem 
to  have  settled  the  question  of  its  desirability,  but  it  has 
shown  how  completely  we  are  controlled  by  those  arbi- 
trary divisions  of  time  devised  by  the  ancient  Babyloni- 
ans, who  could  not  be  expected  to  know  any  better.  The 
city  people  who  hate  dining  and  dancing  and  dramatics 
by  daylight  were  nevertheless  constrained  to  follow  the 
clock  in  its  forward  jump,  altho  gradually  they  relapsed 
into  their  old  habits.  The  country  people,  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  independent  of  congressional  clocks,  were 
the  most  bothered  by  it  of  all.  Farmhands  dutifully  rose 
at  the  conventional  hour  and  then  had  to  sit  around  till 
the  dew  was  off  the  grass.  According  to  a  Kansas  con- 
gressman, dew  causes  sores  when  it  touches  the  skin. 
This  is  hard  on  the  fashionable  ladies  who  wash  their 
faces  in  dew  to  improve  their  complexions,  and  on  the 


followers  of  Dr.  Kneipp  who  walk  barefoot  on  the  dewy 
grass  to  cure  their  diseases.  We  also  hear  that  the  best 
time  for  gardening  is  in  the  early  morning,  and  that  the 
daylight-saving  ordinance  withered  the  hopes  of  the 
backyard  horticulturists,  to  whom  a  famished  country 
looked  for  fresh  vegetables.  The  measure  was  urged  as 
a  favor  to  workingmen,  but  some  of  them  saw  in  it  a 
conspiracy  of  capitalists  to  rob  them  of  their  repose. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  opposition  to  "daylight-saving." 

The  curious  thing  about  the  controversy  is  that  both 
parties  go  by  the  clock  instead  of  by  convenience,  and 
prefer  to  shift  the  hand  on  the  dial  rather  than  alter 
their  accustomed  hours.  Whatever  economies  may  be 
effected  by  a  daylight-saving  law  they  cannot  compare 
with  the  saving  resulting  from  a  distribution  of  activi- 
ties over  a  greater  period.  Let  those  industries  where 
early  hours  are  an  advantage  take  them.  Let  those  who 
want  to  keep  late  hours  keep  them.  Both  would  benefit 
by  getting  the  other  set  out  of  the  way.  Our  greatest 
losses  come  from  the  peakload  in  all  the  public  services. 
At  a  certain  fixed  tho  fictitious  time  everybody  crowds 
into  the  cars.  An  hour  before  or  later  there  are 
plenty  of  empty  seats.  For  one  hour  in  the  day  restau- 
rants are  so  rushed  that  it  is  hard  to  get  served.  The 
patrons  not  only  have  to  endure  this  inconvenience,  but 
they  have  to  pay  rent  on  the  room  when  it  is 
empty  and  the  wages  of  the  waiters  when  they  are  idle. 
Both  the  high  cost  of  living  and  its  discomfort  are  large- 
ly due  to  this  unintelligent  attachment  to  the  clock. 
Shoving  the  hour  back  and  forth  can  do  but  little  good 
so  long  as  everybody  insists  upon  doing  the  same  thing 
at  a  certain  nominal  time.  It  is  absurd  to  apply  the  same 
time  schedule  to  all  latitudes,  from  Alaska,  where  the 
daylight  may  last  twenty-four  hours,  to  Porto  Rico, 
where  it  may  last  but  twelve.  It  is  in  some  cases  con- 
venient to  have  industries  of  the  same  sort  and  located 
in  the  same  place  begin  and  end  at  the  same  time,  but  if 
the  different  industries  of  a  city  overlap  by  a  few 
hours  some  time  during  the  day  that  gives  sutlicient 
opportunity  for  mutual  intercourse.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
most  establishments  and  even  most  individuals  thruout 
the  country  can  arrange  their  hours  to  suit  themselves. 
It  is  not  Congress  but  their  own  conservatism  that  hin- 
ders them. 
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Why  France 
Needs  the  Coal 
Mines   of   the 

Sarre  Valley 

The  widespread  devastated  region  above  was 
the  chief  center  of  French  coal  production  be- 
fore the  war.  But  Lens  suffered  not  only  from 
the  bombardment  incident  to  the  fighting  but 
from  obviously  intentional  damage  done  by  the 
Germans  to  the  mines  and  industries.  There 
must  be  many  years  of  reconstruction  before 
Lens    will    be    in    condition    to    produce    again 
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Indemnity  is  a 

Poor  Substitute 

for  Factories, 

but  Better  tban 

Nothing  at  All 

At  the  left  is  one  of  tlie  big  factories  that  helped 
make  France  prosperous  before  the  war — the 
"factory  of  a  thousand  trades"  in  St.  Quentin. 
It  was  systematic  destruction  on  the  part  of  the 
German    forces    that    reduced    it    to    this    ruin 


Why  Men  Work 

The  Joy  of  the  Working — As  KipUng  Calls  It — Is  an  Asset 
Too   Often   Neglected  by  Both  the  Worker  and    the  Boss 

By  Alfred  J.  Lotka 


AFTER  you  have  driven  your  car  for  six  months 
it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  you  understand 
the  working  of  an  automobile  better  than  that 
^  of  your  own  mind,  tho  this  has  been  your  con- 
stant companion  for  maybe  twenty  or  thirty  years  or 
more. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  functioning  of 
some  of  our  faculties  that  we  should  understand  their 
action,  or  even  be  aware  of  their  existence.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  our  sense  of  balance.  We  do  not  even 
realize  that  we  possess  such  a  sense,  until,  thru  one 
cause  or  another,  it  becomes  deranged  and  we  feel 
"dizzy." 

In  the  same  way  certain  other,  more  recondite  fea- 
tures of  our  mental  mechanism  and  contents  ordinarily 
escape  our  observation. 

What  is  more,  we  not  only  remain  in  ignorance  of 
certain  fundamental  factors  of  our  mental  equipment — 
this  would  be  a  merely  negative  kind  of  failing — but  we 
have  an  innate  and  persistent  bias  toward  positive  self- 
deception  as  regards  certain  operations  of  our  mind. 
The  admonition  of  Polonius  to  his  son,  "to  thine  own  self 
be  true,"  or  the  exhortation  of  the  Greek  sage,  "know 
thyself,"  are  precepts  far  from  easy  of  performance. 
This  is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  peculiar  twist  of  the 
human  mind,  which  impels  us  to  ascribe  our  actions  to 
rational  m.otives,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  they  rest  upon 
an  emotional  basis.  There  is  a  profound  psychological 
truth  in  ^sop's  fable.  The  fox  is  deceiving,  not  his  au- 
dience, but  himself  when  he  states  his  reason  for  aban- 
doning his  efforts  to  reach  the  grapes.  To  admit  defeat 
would  hurt  his  pride.  So,  in  very  human  fashion,  he  in- 
vents a  plausible  pretext,  he  "rationalizes"  his  action, 
as  the  psychologists  say. 

THIS  process  of  rationalization  explains  certain  no- 
torious inconsistencies  in  human  conduct.  As  Dr. 
Bernard  Hart  points  out,  "it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  peo- 
ple of  otherwise  irreproachable  honesty  will  swindle  the 
government  or  a  railroad  company  with  untroubled 
equanimity.  If  they  are  taxed  with  incongruity  between 
their  principles  and  their  conduct,  a  varied  crop  of  ra- 
tionalizations will  be  produced  immediately.  They  point 
out  that  nobody  loses  anything,  that  fares  and  taxes  are 
so  inequitable  that  it  is  justifiable  to  evade  them,  and 
so  on. 

"It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  ask  a  man  why 
he  does  a  certain  thing  is  by  no  means  an  invariably 
efficient  method  of  discovering  the  genuine  causes  un- 
derlying his  actions.  Introspection,  however  honestly  it 
may  be  carried  out,  frequently  fails  when  it  attempts 
more  than  the  mere  recording  of  the  superficial  contents 
of  consciousness. 

"So  soon  as  it  aims  at  the  elucidation  of  the  real 
springs  of  action,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
either  no  result  whatever  is  obtainable,  or  one  vitiated 
by  the  mechanism  of  rationalization." 

To  the  psychologist  it  is  thus  a  familiar  fact  that  we 
are  ordinarily  but  imperfectly  conscious  of  the  funda- 
mental motives  for  our  actions.  And  so,  in  late  years,  a 
separate  branch — dynamic  psychology — has  grown  up. 
Its  province  is  the  study  of  the  emotional  basis  of  our 
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conduct,  the  drives  that  urge  us  on  toward  certain  ends. 
These  ends  themselves,  to  quote  Veblen,  "are  assigned 
by  man's  instinctive  proclivities,"  and  rest  upon  an 
emotional  basis. 

The  healthy  individual  ordinarily  pays  little  attention 
to  the  motivation  of  his  conduct.  It  is  only  when  inner 
conflicts  arise  that  he  (or  his  medical  adviser)  is  in- 
duced to  search  out  the  motives  for  his  actions.  Dynamic 
psychology  owes  much  of  its  development  (in  the  hands 
of  Freud,  Jung  and  their  followers)  to  the  study  of 
such  more  or  less  morbid  cases. 

BUT  aside  from  these  abnormal  cases,  a  very  clear 
light  is  thrown  upon  certain  types  of  htiman  motives 
or  drives  by  what  we  might  speak  of  as  super-normal 
individuals,  men  of  high  attainments,  in  whom  certain 
instincts  are  developed  to  great  intensity.  Unlike  the 
average  individual,  these  men  have  often  become  clearly 
conscious  of  the  powerful  drive  behind  their  life  efforts, 
and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  have  given  eloquent  expression 
to  their  conviction. 

Thus  Arnold  Bennett  clearly  tells  us:  "The  artist 
works  under  the  stress  of  instinct."  Dr.  Parry,  in  his 
book,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,"  gives  a 
name  to  this  instinct:  "It  is  the  intensity  of  the  pleas- 
ure or  interest  which  the  artist  feels  in  what  is  actually 
seen  or  present  to  his  imagination  that  drives  him  to 
utterance.  The  instinct  of  utterance  makes  it  a  necessity 
to  find  terms  which  will  be  understood  by  other  beings 
in  whom  this  appeal  can  strike  a  sympathetic  chord  .  .  ." 

Is  this  the  instinct  to  which  Arnold  Bennett  refers? 
We  let  him  give  his  own  answer:  "An  attribute  which 
may  be  taken  for  granted  in  every  artist  is  passionate 
intensity  of  vision.  Unless  vision  is  passionately  in- 
tense, the  artist  will  not  be  moved  to  transmit  it,  and 
the  motive  to  pass  it  on  will  not  thus  exist."  Again : 
"The  expression  of  the  soul  by  the  brain  and  body  is 
what  we  call  the  art  of  living."  And:  "The  novelist  is 
he  who,  having  seen  life,  and  being  so  excited  by  it  that 
he  absolutely  must  transmit  the  vision  to  others,  chooses 
narrative  fiction  as  the  liveliest  means  for  the  relief  of 
his  feelings.  .  .  .  He  is  like  other  artists,  he  cannot  keep 
himself  to  himself  ...  he  is  bound  to  tell  .  .  ." 

A  similar  insistent  drive  for  self-expression  speaks  in 
the  words  of  Emerson:  "Until  a  man  can  manage  to 
communicate  himself  to  others  in  his  full  stature  and 
proportions,  he  does  not  yet  find  his  vocation." 

Closely,  perhaps  inseparably  associated  with  this  in- 
stinct of  self-expression  is  another  which  has  been 
termed  by  psychologists  the  instinct  of  workmanship. 
It  is  that  which  urges  the  person  of  talent  to  work  for 
the  love  of  work,  without  any  very  direct  relation  to 
material  reward.  A  description,  humorous  but  very  true 
to  nature,  is  given  us  by  Arnold  Bennett  of  one  type  of 
person  in  whom  this  instinct  is  keen — the  amateur  in- 
ventor : 

"Watch  the  inventors.  Invention  is  not  usually  their 
principal  business.  They  must  invent  in  their  spare  time. 
They  must  invent  before  breakfast,  invent  in  the 
Strand  between  Lyons's  and  the  office,  invent  after  din- 
ner, invent  on  Sundays.  See  with  what  ardor  they  rush 
home  at  night!  See  how  they  seize  a  half-holiday,  like 
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hungry  dogs  a  bone!  They  don't  want  golf,  bridge,  lim- 
ericks, novels,  illustrated  magazines,  clubs,  whisky, 
starting  prices,  hints  about  neckwear,  political  meet- 
ings, yarns,  comic  songs,  anturic  salts,  nor  the  smiles 
that  are  situate  between  a  gay  corsage  and  a  picture 
hat.  They  never  wonder,  at  a  loss,  what  they  will  do 
next.  Their  evenings  never  drag — are  always  too  short. 
.  .  .  They  are  continually  interested,  nay  enthralled. 
They  have  a  machine,  and  they  are  perfecting  it.  They 
get  one  part  right,  and  then  another  goes  wrong;  and 
they  get  that  right,  and  then  another  goes  wrong,  and 
so  on.  When  they  are  quite  sure  they  have  reached  per- 
fection, forth  issues  the  machine  out  of  the  shed— and 
in  five  minutes  is  smashed  up,  together  with  a  limb  or 
so  of  the  inventor,  just  because  they  have  been  quite 
sure  too  soon.  Then 
the  whole  business 
starts  again.  They  do 
not  give  up — that  par- 
ticular wreck  was,  of 
course,  due  to  a 
mere  oversight ;  the 
whole  business  starts 
again.  For  they  have 
glimpsed  perfection; 
they  have  the  gleam 
of  perfection  in  their 
iiouls." 

That  is  the  key  to 
the  situation :  They 
"have  glimpsed  per- 
fection." They  have 
had  "a  vision  of  their 
finished  work."  This  is 
the  goad  that  drives 
them  on  to  contin- 
ued effort.  They  have 
sensed  with  Emerson 
that  "there  is  one  di- 
rection in  which  all 
space  is  open  to  man. 
His  faculties  silently 
invite  him  hither  to 
endless   exertion." 

Now  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  mo- 
tives which  impel  men 
of  exceptional  genius 
can  be  of  little  mo- 
ment in  the  affairs  of 
the  ordinary  individual.  But  a  little  reflection  surely 
points  that  this  is  an  erroneous  view.  For,  after  all,  men 
are  much  alike  in  their  general  construction,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  impulses  working  at  white  heat  in  the 
genius  should  be  wholly  absent  or  even  insignificant  in 
the  average  individual.  "It  is"  clear,"  says  H.  T.  Moore, 
^'that  special  aptitudes  clamor  for  the  opportunity  of 
asserting  themselves.  The  tasks  which  are  their  fit  oc- 
casion of  self-expression  are  the  supreme  joy  of  the  man 
of  genius,  who  will  suffer  every  earthly  privation  rather 
than  brook  the  thwarting  of  his  talents.  The  conflict 
with  the  environment  takes  on  a  very  special  character 
in  these  men,  but  we  see  in  their  particular  demands 
for  self-realization  merely  a  unique  instance  of  the 
same  principle  which  applies  to  the  rest  of  humanity." 
The  same  conviction  is  expressed  by  Veblen:  ".  .  .  . 
in  human  behavior  this  disposition  (the  instinct  of 
workmanship)  is  effective  in  such  consistent,  ubiquitous 
and  resilient  fashion,  that  students  of  human  culture 
will  have  to  count  with  it  as  one  of  the  integral  hered- 
itary traits  of  mankind."  Irving  Fisher  also  voices  the 
same  opinion.  "Text  books  of  economics  today  make  the 


"The    opportunity    for    self-expression    is 
something  that  the  workman  is  entitled  to" 


statement  that  the  motive  for  work  is  money-making, . 
with  the  exception  that  artists  and  scientists  work  for 
the  joy  that  work  gives  them.  There  is  no  greater  fal- 
lacy than  to  make  this  contrast.  The  workman  has  this 
same  power  of  enjoying  self-expression  in  his  work." 

A  special  value  attaches  to  the  pronouncements  on 
this  point  from  the  lips  of  Robert  Wolf,  because,  as  the 
manager  of  a  successful  wood  pulp  factory,  he  speaks 
with  the  experience  of  actual  practise:  "The  opportu- 
nity for  self-expression,  which  is  sj^nonymous  with  joy 
in  work,  is  something  that  the  workman  is  entitled  to, 
and  we  employers  who  feel  that  management  is  to  be- 
come a  true  science  must  begin  to  think  less  of  the  sci- 
ence of  material  things  and  think  more  of  the  science 
of  human  relationships.  ...  It  is  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood that  when 
we  deny  to  vast  num- 
bers of  individuals 
the  opportunity  to  do 
creative  work,  we  are 
violating  a  great  uni- 
versal  law." 

What,  then,  is  the 
practical  bearing  of 
these  facts? 

They  have  a  two- 
fold application.  First, 
for  the  individual. 
"Better  self-under- 
standing means  bet- 
ter self-control,  and 
wiser  ordering  of 
one's  actions  along  the 
normal  paths  of  hap- 
piness." "For  me," 
says  Arnold  Bennett, 
"an  individual  cannot 
be  in  a  state  of  well- 
being  if  any  of  his 
faculties  are  perma- 
nently idle  thru  any 
fault  of  his  own." 
Speaking  of  the  man 
who  has  "taken  ref- 
u  g  e  from  life" — 
chosen  comparative 
ease  rather  than  a 
full  scope  for  his  own 
peculiar  gifts,  he  says, 
"His  existence  is  a 
vast  secret  and  poisonous  regret."  A  similar  thought 
runs  thru  Emerson's  words: 

"When  you  shall  say,  'As  others  do,  so  will  I:  I  re- 
nounce, I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  early  visions:  I  must  eat 
of  the  good  of  the  land,  and  let  learning  and  romantic 
expectations  go  until  a  more  convenient  season': — 
then  dies  the  man  in  you.  .  .  .  The  hour  of  that  choice 
is  the  crisis  in  your  history.  .  .  ." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  cardinal  point  in  the  compass 
for  the  vocational  guidance  of  the  young:  Let  the  life- 
plan  be  drawn  with  eyes  wide  open  to  the  meaning  of 
the  instinct  of  workmanship  and  self-expression ;  and 
to  the  "poisonous  regret"  that  may  come  of  choosing 
comparative  ease  and  comfort  in  preference  to  struggle 
in  obedience  to  an  inner  call. 

However,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  youth 
starting  out  to  learn  a  living  is  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, relieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice. 
The  strong  bark  of  circumstance  carries  his  frail  bark 
into  the  maelstrom  of  industrial  life.  Of  what  avail  is 
it  to  him  that  he  should  have  an  understanding  of  the 
instinctive  drives  to  human  en-    [Continued  on  page  68 


Chatting  Along  the  Milky  Way 

How  Radio  and  the  Wireless  Telephone  Serve  the  Men  ^^Up  There" 

By  Lloyd  E.  Darling 
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''-•-'^ELLO,    down   there.    This    is    Plane    No.    1 
speaking.  Do  you  get  me  all  right?" 

The  words  issued  from  the  horn  of  a 
loud-speaking  telephone.  Grouped  all  about 
were  admirals  and  generals,  and  representatives  of 
technical  interests  of  all  kinds.  The  admirals  and  gen- 
erals and  technical  representatives  jumped.  Never  be- 
fore had  they  heard  a  machine  doing  just  this  sort  of 
thing. 

Up  in  the  air,  circling  about,  was  Plane  No.  1.  One  of 
its  occupants  it  was,  who  had  spoken.  Electric  waves 
carried  the  words  down  thru  the  ether  to  the  ground 
and  to  the  receiving  station  in  the  midst  of  the  distin- 
guished visitors.  Suddenly  the  apparatus  spoke  again, 
its  stentorian  tones  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  working  order. 

"Heard  from  Plane  No.  1  yet?  This  is  Plane  No.  2. 
Everything's  all  right  up  here  for  our  part.  Tell  us 
where  you  want  us  to  go." 

The  spectators  crowded  around. 

"Tell  him  to  circle  off  to  the  right  about  a  half  mile 
or  so,  and  loop  the  loop,  or  something,"  suggested  one 
excitedly.  This  was  done  promptly.  Immediately  the 
plane  started  away,  and,  getting  over  its  appointed  spot, 
started  to  do  tricks  and  evolutions  of  all  kinds. 

"How's  that?"  came  the  operator's  voice.  "What's 
next?  Here  comes  Plane  No.  1." 

"Sure,  I'm  coming,"  broke  in  Plane  No.  1.  "What'll 
we  both  do  now?" 

"Well,  circle  off  over  beyond  that  ridge  and  tell  us 
what  anybody's  doing  over  there,  as  if  on  a  scouting  ex- 
pedition," came  the  suggestion  from  the  ground.  Off  over 
the  broad  sweep  of  country  went  the  two  aeroplanes,  in 
a  few  minutes  getting  out  of  sight.  And  still  the  in- 
strument on  the  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators 
continued  to  reproduce  in  loud  tones  the  voices  of  the 


men  on  the  aeroplanes  as  they  reported  what  they  saw. 
A  thrill  went  thru  the  onlookers.  The  Dayton,  Ohio, 
country  had  seen  little  to  approach  this  before.  The  war 
was  a  long  way  from  over.  The  m^tn  were  expert.  Every 
one  of  them  realized  the  enormous  possibilities  of  such 
an  invention  as  this  that  made  talking  with  men  miles- 
away  without  wires,_  and  with  the  men  scooting  along 
68,  80  or  100  miles  or  more  an  hour,  an  everyday  affair. 
Right  then  and  there  the  whole  group  was  converted  to 
the  radiotelephone,  and  particularly  to  its  use  in  connec- 
tion with  aeroplanes.  And  immediately  they  began  to 
confer  with  the  demonstrators  as  to  ways  and  means  of 
making  the  invention  available  at  once  and  on  an  ex- 
tended scale. 

This  was  late  in  1917.  You  didn't  hear  much  about 
the  event  at  the  time,  for  secrecy  was  necessary.  But 
from  that  time  on  laboratories  and  radio  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  this  country  hummed  with  activity.  As  a 
result  we  are  years  ahead  of  normal  progress  now.  We 
can  do  more  things  with  radiotelephony,  and  its  brother 
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Wide  World 

One  of  the  NC  trans-Atlantic  seaplanes  being  equipped  with  a  %  kilowatt 
radio  set,  specially  devised  for  aeroplanes  and  weighing  only  45  pounds. 
An  ordinary  ship  set  may  weigh  500  or  600  pounds.  The  propeller  at  the 
right  of  the  bullet-shaped  body  drives  the  generator  inside.  The  aviator 
is  attaching  the  terminal  that  leads  to  the  rest   of  the   set  and  the  aerial 
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These  are  the  large  and  small  radio  oscillation  bulbs  perfected 
by    Dr.    De    Forest    for    the    transmission    of    wireless    messages- 
art,  radiotelegraphy,  than  we  might  have  been 
able  to  do  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence,  or- 
dinarily. 

Of  radiotelegraphy  and  radiotelephony,  the- 
former  is  the  older.   It  is  the  "wireless"  of 
Marccni,  and,  more  recently,  of  the  thousands- 
of  youthful  experimenters  all  over  the  land. 
Radiotelephony  is  a  comparative  infant,  ren- 
dered practical  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  of  the  two,  far  the  more  complex 
in   theory   and   design,   tho   in   practise   it   is- 
about  as  easy  and  convenient  to  talk  radio- 
telephonically  now  as  over  ordinary  commer- 
cial telephone  lines. 

In  radiotelegraphy  the  operator,  with  the 
receivers  clamped  over  his  ears,  hears  the  dots 
and  dashes  of  the  Morse  code,  not  unlike  in 
their  way  the  dots  and  dashes  you  hear  from 
telegraph  sounders  in  any  raiload  station.  In 
radiotelephony  your  own  voice  carries  thru 
and  is  reproduced  in  the  ears  of  any  radio - 
listener,  just  as  if  there  were  a  land  telephone 
connecting  you  two.  It  is  because  voice  cur- 
rents are  so  much  harder  to  manage  and  re- 
produce that  radiotelephony  is  so  much  more 
complex  in  theory  than  radiotelegraphy. 

The  activity  that  began  to  hum  in  Ameri- 
can  laboratories   and   radio   plants   after  the- 
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Dayton  demonstration  was  largely  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  reliable  and  standard- 
ized vacuum  valve.  That  invention  was 
root  and  branch  of  all  the  wonderful 
demonstrations  the  American  radio- 
telephone specialists  had  been  able  to 
make  in  the  presence  of  the  Allied  army 
officials  and  technical  experts. 

Vacuum  valves  of  ordinary  kind  much 
resemble  common  tungsten-filament 
•electric  lamps  of  small  size.  The  "vacu- 
um" part  of  the  name  comes  from  their 
having  a  vacuum  inside  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  "valve"  end  of  it  results 
from  their  valve-like  action  on  some 
kinds  of  electrical  circuits,  i.  e.,  from 
their  ability  to  let  electric  oscillations 
thru  in  one  direction  but  not  in  the 
other,  just  as  a  check-valve  in  the  water 
pipe  permits  the  water  to  pass  thru  one 
way  but  not  the  other.  They  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  mobile.  Their 
check-valve  action  trims  off  the  unde- 
sirable halves  of  incoming  radio  oscil- 
lations and  lets  the  remainder  work  the 
diaphragm  of  the  telephone  receiver — 


Paul  Thompson 


When  he  is  flying  the  advantage  of  having  the  aviator's  instruments  for 
radiotelegraphy  and  radiotelephony  conveniently  strapped  on  is  obvious. 
This  airman  is  manipulating  the  key  of  the  De  Forest  wireless  telegraph  set 


t'aul  Thinfipson 

The  aviator  wears  the  De  Forest  wireless 
telephone  set  strapped  to  him  the  trans- 
mitter on  his  arm  and  the  telegraph  key 
on  his  knee  so  that  they  are  in  the  proper 
positions  when  he  is  piloting  the  plane. 
Connections  are  made  to  the  transmitting 
apparatus  thru  the  plugs  attached  to  cords 


that  round  iron 
disk  about  two  or 
two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diame- 
ter just  under- 
neath the  receiv- 
er's cover — there- 
by producing  au- 
dible sound  in  a 
listener's  ears.  If 
they  did  not  cut 
and  trim  in  this 
way,  the  tele- 
phone receiver 
would  not  respond 
at  all,  since  it  is 
too  sluggish  to 
keep  up  with  the 
lightning-like  os- 
cillations result- 
ing from  arriving 
ether  waves  strik- 
ing an  aerial. 
Their  enormous 
sensitiveness,  and 
this  special  abili- 
ty in  the  cutting 
and  trimming 
line,  has  made 
one  other  con- 
trivance, aside 
from  radioteleg- 
raphy, practica- 
ble and  useful  in 
aviation.  That  is 
the  radio  direc- 
tion finder.  But 
this  invention  we 
shall  take  up  in 
detail  later. 
The  task,  then, 


that  faced  us  at  the  time  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  in  1917  was  the  perfection  of  this  vacuum 
valve.  This  had  to  be  done  before  anything  else  of 
major  significance  in  radiotelegraphy  or  radiotelephony 
was  possible.  The  vacuum  valve  had  a  long  lineage. 
Originally  discovered  and  perfected  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison  in  the  early  80's,  it  lay  dormant  and  unused 
for  many  years,  except  in  scientific  laboratories  as  an 
interesting  curiosity.  In  1904  Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  of 
London,  evolved  the  idea  of  applying  the  valve  to  radio- 
telegraphy as  a  detector  of  the  presence  of  oscillations, 
and  as  a  cutter  and  trimmer  thereof  as  previously  de- 
scribed. This  was  a  long  step  forward  in  radio  art.  In 
the  early  years  of  radiotelegraphy — in  the  90's  and 
early  part  of  this  century — they  used  a  contrivance 
called  a  "coherer"  for  the  detection  of  oscillations.  This 
was  sluggish  and  cumbersome  in  action.  Then  came  the 
crystal  detector,  an  instrument  that  made  use  of  the 
one-way  conductivity  for  electric  oscillations  which  cer- 
tain cystals  have  (galena,  iron  pyrites,  carborundum, 
for  instance).  This  property  resembled  the  one-way,  or 
cutting  and  trimming  action  of  vacuum  valves,  but  was 
not  so  marked.  The  application  of  the  crystal  detector 
was  a  considerable  advance  at  the  time,  but  was  com- 
pletely outclassed  by  the  advent  of  the  vacuum  valve  in 
the  field.  At  about  the  time  this  happened.  Dr.  Lee  De 
Forest,  of  New  York,  came  out  with  a  vacuum  valve 
considerably  improved  over  Fleming's,  one  which  con- 
tained what  is  now  known  as  a  third  electrode,  or  grid. 
It  is  this  form  of  vacuum  valve  which  is  so  widely  used 
at  present.  The  third  electrode  is  an  addition  of  great 
value,  acting  as  a  sort  of  policeman  or  governor  of  what 
goes  on  within  a  valve,  thereby  enabling  its  operation 
to  be  much  more  flexible  and  its  application  much 
broader. 

In  aeroplane  sets  these  vacuum  tubes  are  mounted  in 
little  cases  containing  also  switches  and  coils  and  con- 
nected apparatus.  Sometimes  the  same  set  may  serve 
for  either  radiotelephonic  or  radiotelegraphic  use,  de- 
pending upon  the  operator's  needs.  The  NC  trans- 
Atlantic  flyers  had  equipment   [Continued  on  pa<je  6^ 


A  Sequel  to    Dombey  and  Son 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


WE  have  all  had,  at  some  reunion  or  visit  to 
old  scenes,  the  experience— more  perplexing 
than  pleasant — of  being  ushered  into  a 
gathering  of  people  vi'hom  we  feel  we  ought 
to  know  but  cannot  quite  place,  forgotten  friends,  un- 
met relatives,  lapsed  acquaintances  and  recognizable  but 
unidentifiable  celebrities.  That  is  the  sensation  we  ex- 
perience when  we  open  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  novel,  The 
Gay-Dombeys,  for  we  are  plunged  into  a  reception  room 
where  we  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dombey,  Henry  Ir- 
ving, Miss  Knipper-Totes,  Arthur  Balfour  discussing 
theology  with  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Eustace  Morven 
just  returned  from  the  Niger  delta.  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van playing  "The  Lost  Chord,"  Frederick  Chick,  George 
Du  Maurier  taking  notes  for  a  Punch  picture.  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Tudell,  Oscar  Wilde  with  a  yellow  carnation, 
Sir  Barnet-Skettles,  Arthur  Pinero  and  Lord  Feenix. 
As  we  collect  our  wits  and  find  out  who's  who,  we  real- 
ize that  half  the  guests  of  that  dinner  party  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Walter  Gay-Dombey  in  1887  have  walked 
out  of  Dickens'  novels  and  the  other  half  out  of  real 
life.  Our  momentary  confusion  is  followed — thru  397 
pages — by  the  pleasure  of  reviving  acquaintanceships 
in  new  environments  and  tracing  relationships  thru 
later  generations. 

The  book  will  please  those — and  those  only — who 
delight  to  sit  down  by  the  hour  with  a  gossipy 
genealogist,  the  old  lady  or  family  doctor  to  be 
found  in  every  village,  who  can  tell  us  the  latest  news 
or  oldest  scandal  of  our  old  town  folks.  There  is  no 
order  to  the  novel,  no  plot,  no  narrative,  no  one  of  the 
three  unities,  just  scraps  of  old  letters,  fragments  of 
conversation,  newspaper  clippings,  bits  of  description, 
ranging  in  time  from  1700,  when  Cornelius  Dombey 
began  trading  with  the  American  plantations,  down  to 
1916,  when  Rupert  Smith-Dombey  was  killed  by  a  shell, 
at  La  Bassee,  and  ranging  in  space  from  Ubunyanza, 
wherever  that  may  be,  to  New  Orleans,  where  Paul 
Dombey  III  found  his  beautiful  but  unsatisfactory 
bride,  Diana,  daughter  of  Governor  Dombey  of  Lou- 
isiana. I  had  to  draw  off  a  genealogical  table  of  the  two 


books  before  I  could  get  the  relationships  disentangled. 
It  took  half  a  dozen  sheets  of  the  biggest  paper  I  could 
find  and  I  can  only  give  part  of  the  table  below,  but  I 
will  supply  the  set  complete  at  the  usual  rate  charged 
by  genealogists,  $5  an  hour  for  research  and  $50  for 
engrossing. 

To  the  younger  generation  the  book  will  be  uncom- 
prehensible,  for  to  them  the  name  of  Dickens  is  nothing 
more  than  an  expletive,  if  indeed  even  that  usage  has 
not  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  to  those  of  us  who  have 
gray  hair  or  little  of  any  color  it  is  a  joy  to  see 
how  the  children  of  our  fictional  friends  turned  out. 
You  remember — if  you  admit  that  you  belong  to  the 
Dickens  era — that  Mrs.  Jellyby  was  much  interested  in 
the  settlement  at  Borrioboola  Gha  and  was  much  laughed 
at  in  consequence  by  the  people  of  Bleak  House.  But  he 
laughs  best  who  laughs  last  and  the  missionaries  here 
as  elsewhere  have  the  laugh  on  the  skeptics.  The  ex- 
pedition of  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  in  1841,  which 
Dickens  was  satirizing,  was  indeed  a  failure,  but  from 
such  earnest  tho  misguided  efforts  has  arisen  the  great 
Nigerian  empire  of  Great  Britain  now  completed  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  Kameruns  from  Germany.  But 
British  expansion  is  hampered  still  as  it  was  in  Dick- 
ens' time  by  the  Barnacles  of  the  Circumlocution  Office. 
You  remember  that  Sir  Barnet  Skettles  when  he  put 
Master  Skettles  into  Dr.  Blimber's  school  was  in  Par- 
liament and  anticipated  rather  touching  up  the  Radicals 
if  in  the  next  three  or  four  years  he  should  succeed  in 
catching  the  Speaker's  eye?  Well,  as  you  would  expect, 
the  son  of  Skettles  Junior,  Albert  Victor  Barnet-Sket- 
tles, commonly  known  as  "the  Whelp,"  has  a  snug  berth 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  where  by  his  ignorance,  inertness 
and  incapacity  he  prevents  Eustace  Morven  from  carry- 
ing out  his  plans  for  the  exploration  of  the  Upper  Niger. 
Morven  is  the  hero  of  the  novel,  if  it  has  a  hero,  any- 
way the  author's  favorite  character.  You  knew  his 
father,  Morfin,  head  clerk  in  the  house  of  Dombey  and 
Son,  who  married  Harriet  Carker,  sister  of  the  unfor- 
tunate John  and  the  scheming  James  of  the  glistening 
smile.   Eustace  is   apparently   a   composite   of  various 


GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE   GAY-DOMBEYS 

FANNY  married  PAUL  DOMBEY  married  EDITH  eloped  with  CARKER    (of  the  white  teeth) 

i  whose  sister   HARRIET   CARKER  married  MORFlfci 

(Adventist)         I         (head  elerk  > 


SIR  EUSTACE  MORVER^ 
(African  explorer) 


LITTLE  PAUL 
(died  young) 


FLORENCE   married    WALTER  GAY 

liSir  Walter  Gay-Dombey) 


SUSAN  NIPPER  married  P.  TOOTS 


FLORENCE 


LUCRETIA 
(artist) 


LORD  FEENIX  married  SUZANNE    FANNY 

(married  fake 
Mahatma) 


PERCEVAL 
(poet) 


CANON  DOMBEY  married  CORNELIA   KNIPPER-TOTES 
(named  Solomon  after  S.  Gills)         I  (third  female  stranger) 


PORTIA  married  SIR  VICTOR 
BARNET-SKETTLES 
(the  Whelp) 


PAUL  married  DIANA 
(Lord  Goring)         (of  American  Dombeys) 


EDITH 
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CARINTHIA 


RUPERT   SMITH-DOMBEY 
(illegitimate  son) 


WALTER  EARL   FEENIX  Tuarried  MYRA   PERKINS 

(killed  by  elephant)  (of  Swiveller  Variety  Co.) 
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Florence,     the     daughter     of     Fanny     and 
Paul    Dombey,    who    married    Walter   Gay 


African  explor- 
e  r  s  including 
Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment and  Sir 
Harry  Johnston. 
Like  the  for- 
mer, he  exposes 
the  Belgian 
atrocities  in  the 
Congo,  and  like 
the  latter  he 
writes  a  diction- 
ary  of  the 
Bantu  lan- 
guages  which 
is  appearing 
s  i  multaneously 
with  this  novel. 
Sir  Harry  also 
comes  into  the 
book  in  his  own 
person ;  he  is 
the  ostensible 
biographer  of 
Sir  Eustace  and  he  is  referred  to,  sometimes  compli- 
mentarily,  sometimes  contemptuously,  in  the  letters  he 
quotes. 

The  Whelp  of  the  .F.  0.  marries  Shrimpy  Portia, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Dombey,  Dean  of  Bar- 
chester.  He  was  named  Solomon  after  old  Sol  Gills,  the 
nautical  instrument  maker,  Walter  Gay's  uncle,  but  he 
preferred  to  drop  the  -olomon  and  forget  his  humble 
godfather.  He  married  Cornelia  Knipper-Totes^ — you 
don't  know  her?  But  you  used  to  know  her  mother, 
Susan  Nipper,  the  vixenish  maid  of  Florence  Dombey. 
She  married,  you  remember,  P.  Toots,  the  oldest  pupil 
at  Blimber's,  "not  what  is  considered  a  quick  sort  of  a 
person"  but  "it's  of  no  consequence,"  for  he  was  wealthy 
and  made  a  good  mate  for  the  Nipper.  Susan  K.-T.,  sis- 
ter of  Cornelia,  took  after  her  mother.  She  became  a 
suffraget  and  ran  for  Parliament  on  the  labor  ticket  in 
South  Marylebone  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

The  Toodles  have  come  up  in  the  v^^orld,  too,  and 
slightly  altered  the  spelling  of  their  names.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  recognize  Sir  James  Tudell  when  I  intro- 
duced him  to  you?  He  is  one  of  the  ten  children  of 
Toodle,  the  engine-driver,  and  Mrs.  Polly,  the  nurse  of 
Little  Paul.  The  family  scattered  like  the  Kallikaks ;  one 
followed  his  father  as  an  engine-driver  and  retained 
the  old  name,  one  became  a  notorious  actress,  Bella 
Delorme,  and  one  a  railroad  magnate  and  Conservative 
M.  P.,  Sir  James  Tudell. 

While  he  rose  on  the  railroad  wave,  Sir  Walter  Gay 
gained  his  fortune  and  title  in  shipping.  He  hyphenated 
his  name  with  his  wife's  and  started  the  Florence  line 
of  steamships  all  named  after  flowers.  Florence  and 
Walter  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom,  Suzanne 
(named  after  her  mother's  devoted  champion,  Susan 
Nipper)  married  Lord  Feenix,  nephew  of  the  Cousin 
Feenix  whom  you  know  as  having  helped  Edith  when 
she  ran  away  from  Mr.  Dombey  with  Carker,  his  clerk. 

The  Verisophts,  the  Dedlocks  and  the  Hawks  (Dick- 
ens could  never  get  over  the  habit  of  using  character- 
istic names)  still  encumber  the  British  bureaucracy. 
The  great  cabinet  minister,  Jos.  Choselwhit,  has  a  Dick- 
ensian  flavor,  altho  he  seems  to  stand  for  Joe  Chamber- 
lain. Harold  Skimpole- Andrews,  the  talented  young  actor 
who  was  killed  in  the  American  railroad  accident  along 
with  Lucilla  Smith,  comes  out  of  Bleak  House.  You  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  the  old  Blimber  school,  where  little 
Paul  suffered  such  hardship,  has  been  quite  reformed 
and  brought  up  to  date  under  the  able  administration  of 


Mr.  Feeder,  B.A.,  who,  you  recall,  married  Cornelia 
Blimber.  Another  institution  that  has  changed  is  the 
Adventist  church  founded  in  the  later  thirties.  This 
naturally  was  at  first  housed  in  a  plain  and  tempo- 
rary building,  but  as  the  end  of  the  world  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed  the  service  was  "enriched"  in  the  usual 
way  by  the  addition  of  incense  and  candles  and  vest- 
ments until  it  became  the  most  ornate  and  aristocratic 
in  London,  and  its  Byzantine  edifice  (largely  built  from 
the  benefactions  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Carker  Morven)  was 
one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  metropolis. 

But  while  the  manners  of  the  second  generations  may 
have  improved,  their  morals  have  deteriorated.  Pros- 
perity has  not  been  good  for  them.  Or  perhaps  I  am 
taking  the  mid-Victorian  view  of  it.  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston knows  more  about  the  heart  of  Africa  than  Charles 
Dickens.  I  doubt  if  he  has  explored  the  human  heart  as 
thoroly.  But  he  also  has  painted  with  a  fine-point  brush 
a  picture  of  his  times  and  the  two  novels  show  a  sig- 
nificant contrast  in  style  as  well  as  change  in  cir- 
cumstances. Many  people  have  tried  to  fill  out  the  lack- 
ing chapters  of  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  but 
this  attempt  to  carry  on  the  Dickens  characters  into 
another  century  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  fictional 
heredity.  If  future  authors  follow  up  this  line  we  shall 
have  a  series  like  the  twenty  volumes  in  which  Zola 
traces  the  ramifications  of  the  Rougon-Macquart  fam- 
ily or  the  six  volumes  in  which  Freytag  relates  the  his- 
tory of  a  German  family  for  a  thousand  years. 


Dombey  and  his  clerk.  Carker,  with  whom   Kdith  elope.l 


New  Books  to  Take  Alon; 

When  You  Go  on  Your  Vacation 


The  Spirit  That  Giveth  Life 

Life  is  full  of  human  problems.  The 
world  is  full  of  men  and  women  with 
ready  made  solutions  of  them.  The  so- 
lutions are  usually  ready  made  because 
that  way  lies  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. To  make  solutions  to  order  it  is 
necessary  to  think;  and  thinking  is 
not  the  thing  that  the  men  and  women 
in  the  world  do  best.  Generally  they  do 
not  think  at  all.  It  is  so  much  easier 
to  accept  formulas — either  the  formula 
of  convention  or  of  revolt.  One  formula 
is  quite  as  deadly  as  the  other. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problem  of 
the  child  born  out  of  wedlock.  The 
slaves  of  convention  strive  to  solve  it 
by  laying  down  the  formula  that  there 
should  be  no  child;  the  slaves  of  revolt 
appeal  to  the  formula  that  there  should 
be  no  wedlock.  Both  are  wrong;  rather, 
neither  is  right.  For  human  life  re- 
fuses to  be  confined  within  the  strait- 
jacket  of  any  formula. 

John  Galsworthy  knows  better.  He 
likes  to  set  before  you  a  problem — es- 
pecially a  problem  of  the  kind  for 
which  the  old  time  "problem  novel" 
was  named.  But  you  cannot  catch  him 
giving  you  a  formula  by  which  to 
solve  it.  Instead  he  offers,  without  in- 
sistence or  arrogance,  a  different  kind 
of  solvent.  It  is  not  a  formula,  but  a 
spirit.  It  is  a  triple  essence  of  under- 
standing, sympathy  and  love. 

In  Saint's  Pi-ogress,  his  latest  novel 
— may  the  gods  keep  far  distant  the 
day  when  we  shall  have  to  write  "his 
last" — ^he  has  chosen  the  problem  of 
the  "war  baby." 

But  it  is  no  ordinary  "war  baby," 
born  to  Tommy  Atkins  and  a  factory 
girl  as  the  result  of  war's  relaxations 
of  conventional  restraints.  The  mother 
is  the  fine  spirited,  fastidious,  warm 
pulsed  daughter  of  a  cultured  and  spir- 
itually minded  English  Church  clergy- 
man; the  father  a  boy  officer,  clean, 
chivalrous,  brave.  The  swift  romance 
of  the  boy  and  girl  is  met  with  reluc- 
tance by  the  widower  father,  who  can- 
not believe  his  girl  is  ready  or  can 
know  her  mind  in  a  fortnight's  ac- 
quaintance. Inexorable  orders  to  the 
front  bring  to  an  abrupt  crisis  the 
dragging  debate  between  the  father's 
hesitancy  and  the  girl's  passionate 
urgency.  There  is  no  time  for  the  cere- 
mony of  church  or  state.  The  girl 
makes  the  decision.  She  will  not  let  her 
man  go  to  face  death  until  she  is  his 
and  he  hers.  If  ever  there  were  true 
marriage  "vdthout  benefit  of  clergy," 
it  is  here. 

The  boy  officer  goes  to  Flanders  and 
dies.  The  "war  baby's"  coming  impends. 

Here  is  a  puzzling  enouarh  problem 
ripe  to  demand  solving.  The  world's 
solution  is  a  foregone  conclusion — os- 
tracism. For  "the  world"  is  terribly 
afraid  of  what  may  happen  to  it  if  it 
relaxes  its  rigid  conventions  and  lets 
its  human  heart  rule  its  head.  The 
girl's     solution     is     simple:      courage, 
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frankness,  pride — not  the  pride  so  eas- 
ily turned  by  misadventure  into  shame, 
but  the  pride  that  rises  serene  about 
men's  stupid  and  cruel  judgments.  The 
solution  of  the  father — the  "saint" 
whose  "progress"  the  book's  title  rec- 
ords— is  not  so  easy.  Saints  find  it  hard 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  im- 
placable realities  of  the  world  we  live 
in.  But  he  seeks  with  sweet  charitable- 
ness and  fine  self-forgetfulness  and  the 
answer  is  not  denied  him. 

There  are  those  who  will-  tell  you 
that  Galsworthy  is  fond  of  posing 
problems  and  evading  their  solutions. 
It  is  not  true.  His  whole  telling  of  this 
human  story  is  a  solution.  It  is  not  a 
formula;  it  is  neither  the  laying  down 
of  a  law  nor  a  denial  of  the  existence 
of  law.  It  is  the  infusion  of  a  spirit — • 
broad,  understanding,  charitable,  hu- 
man, Christlike. 

Galsworthy  believes  with  every  fiber 
of  his  being  in  love.  He  knows  that 
love  and  passion  are  not  antitheses,  the 
one  noble  and  the  other  vile;  but  com- 
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John   Galsworthy,  the  au- 
thor of  "Saint's  Progress" 

plementary  halves  of  the  same  great 
human  phenomenon.  It  is  only  when 
passion  is  dissevered  from  love  that  it 
loses  its  nobility.  It  is  partnership  with 
love  that  keeps  passion  pure  and  fine 
and  worthy,  not  conformity  to  man- 
made  rules  and  conventions.  This  is 
v.'hat  John  Galsworthy  profoundly  be- 
lieves. His  marvelous  artistry — com- 
parisons are  odious,  but  we  rank  him 
second  to  no  living  writer  in  English 
— enables  him  to  present  with  convinc- 
ing power  the  case  for  those  who  refuse 
to  be  bound  by  artificial  conventions 
when  conventions  mean  denial  of  the 
right  of  men  and  women  to  the  love 
that  endures. 

Saint's  Progress,  by  John   Galsworthy.   Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 


My  Own  People 

What  you  think  of  Ou7-  House  de- 
pends entirely  on  whether  you  are  one 
of  "the  public"  or  whether  Our  House 
is  your  house.  If  you  don't  know  just 
what  class  you  belong  to,  reading  the 
book  and  watching  your  reaction  might 
be  a  good  way  to  find  out. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  boy  just  out  of 
college  who  thinks  he  wants  to  write, 
told  by  a  Yale  professor  who  knows 
how  to  write.  Henry  Seidel  Canby's 
style  has  the  unobtrusive  charm  which 
belongs  to  people  who  love  words  for 
their  own  sake  but  who  love  ideas  more. 
You  can't  help  feeling  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  autobiography  in  the 
book,  in  the  boy's  mental  processes,  not 
necessarily  in  the  events  of  the  story 
which,  unlike  most  novels  of  character, 
has  a  perfectly  good  plot.  If  your  own 
mental  processes  are  in  the  least  like 
the  hero's  you  will  be  intensely  inter- 
ested in  his  attempt  to  "find  himself," 
in  his  home  town,  in  Bohemian  New 
York,  in  scientific  research,  in  a  drug 
store.  It  is  hard  to  choose,  but  here  is 
one  paragraph  which  conveys  pretty 
clearly  what  the  author,  and  the  hero, 
want  to  do: 

"I  know  I'd  rather  write  of  my  own  peo- 
ple and  for  my  own  people  than  make  a  pot 
of  money."  A  swarm  of  vivid  images  of 
college.  Millingtown,  his  own  kind  in  New 
Tork,  danced  thru  his  brain  and  drove  out 
the  vapidities  of  Wixter's  drug  store.  No 
note  book  copies  of  casual  conversation 
would  suffice  there !  To  get  them  one  would 
have  to  go  as  deep  as  one  knew  them,  far 
deeper  than  he  should  ever  know  the  crowd 
— and  afterwards,  find  words.  "A  man's 
job,"  thought  Robert  sanely,  "with  no 
quick  climaxes  in  it.  Why  a  lifetime's  too 
short  to  do   that  kind  of  work !" 

Our  House,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby.  Macmillan 
Co. 

From  a  Non-Combatant 

In  his  introduction  to  Volleys  From 
a  Non-Cojiibatant  the  author  styles 
himself  an  unwilling  non-combatant, 
physical  infirmity  alone  having  forced 
him  outside  the  fighting  ranks.  After 
reading  his  fearless,  striking  collection 
of  war  articles  we  incline  to  the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Thayer  has  had  as  big  a 
share  in  furthering  the  Great  Cause  as 
have  many  more  fortunate  Americans 
in  uniform.  His  message  is  one  that  the 
reader  will  not  find  easy  to  skip  and 
there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  un- 
derline. 

The  first  volley  is  directed  against 
the  Superman,  whom  Mr.  Thayer  de- 
molishes in  short  order,  proving  that 
he  has  never  been  a  match  for  his  en- 
emies on  equal  terms,  but  has  achieved 
a  limited  measure  of  success  only  by 
superior  preparation,  surprize,  corrup- 
tion and  deceit.  In  the  essays,  "Beware 
of  a  Judas  Peace"  and  "Campaigning 
for  Dupes,"  the  contention  is  made  that 
"there  is  no  more  difference  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Germans  than  between 
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tweedledum  and  tweedledee."  Pacifism 
and  sentimentalism  in  dealing  with  the 
Boches  are  denounced  in  unmeasured 
terms.  A  clear-cut  summary  of  the  Bol- 
shevik movement  is  given,  which  is  de- 
fined as  an  attempt  to  substitute  the 
despotism  of  the  dregs  for  the  despot- 
ism of  the  Czar. 

Italy,  "the  most  misunderstood  and 
consequently  the  most  misjudged  of  all 
the  Allies,"  is  made  the  subject  of  two 
articles. 

Democracy;  Discipline;  Peace,  are 
volleys  delivered  in  the  form  of 
speeches,  the  Colver  Lectures  for  1919 
at  Brown  University.  They  are  full  of 
sound  and  stimulating  ideas  on  the 
possibilities  and  responsibilities  of 
these  United  States.  Mr.  Thayer  looks 
upon  Democracy,  as  it  is  beginning  to 
work  itself  out  in  the  American  Re- 
public, as  the  ultimate  governmental 
goal  toward  which  man  has  been  striv- 
ing thru  the  ages.  You  may  quarrel 
with  his  idea  that  there  is  nothing 
higher  than  Democracy,  but  he  leaves 
you  more  than  enough  for  this  genera- 
tion, and  a  good  many  others,  to  do 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  present  form. 

It  is  quite  incidental  to  the  main  ar- 
gument, but  there  is  one  sentence  which 
it  is  impossible  not  to  quote: 

For  myself,  I  prefer,  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  have  an  unauthor- 
ized and  extra-constitutional  political  ad- 
visor and  collector  of  political  public  opin- 
ion, Colonel  House  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who  partly  served  Louis  XIV  in 
those  offices,  or  to  Madame  Du  Barry  who 
had  even  higher  ascendancy  over  Louis  XV. 

Volleys  from  a  Non-Combatant,  by  William 
Roscoe  Thayer.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  Democ- 
racy; Discipline;  Peace,  by  William  Roscoe 
Thayer.    Houghton    Mifflin    Co. 

The  World  War  History 

The  third  volume  of  History  of  the 
World  War,  by  Frank  H.  Simonds,  con- 
tinues in  the  author's  vigorous  grasp 
of,  and  discriminating  insight  into,  his 
wide  subject.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Si- 
monds presents  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  the  French  defense  of  Verdun, 
with  the  sureness  of  detail  gathered 
from  personal  observation.  Follow,  in 
commendable  arrangement,  mainly  Ire- 
land and  Kut-el-Amara,  The  Battle  of 
Jutland,  The  Battle  of  the  Somme, 
Fighting  in  Italy,  The  Last  Russian 
Offensive,  Rumania  Sacrificed,  and  The 
First  German  Peace  Offensive.  The 
text  is  excellently  illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs and  maps. 

History  of  the  World  War,  Vol.  Ill,  by  Frank 
H.   Simonds.   Doubleday,   Page  &   Co. 

The  Peace  President 

William  Archer  has  long  been  famil- 
iar to  us  as  a  literary  critic  and  his 
keen  criticism  and  searching  powers  of 
analysis  have  quickened  our  apprecia- 
tion of  many  a  topic  in  the  realm  of 
letters.  It  is  with  special  interest,  then, 
that  we  turn  to  his  appreciation  of 
President  Wilson  and  find  him  equally 
keen  in  his  estimate  of  a  man  and  a 
program  essentially  political. 

Mr.  Archer  points  out,  as  has  an- 
other Englishman,  Maurice  Low,  in  his 
interpretation  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  that 
the  President  has  always  been  the 
spokesman  of  his  people  and  that  his 


How  to  Win  Him 
to  Whole  Wheat 

Serve  Him  Bubble  Grains,  Crisp,  Flavory, 
Toasted,  Puffed  to  8  Times  Normal  Size 

Yoai  want  to  do  that — all  you  mothers.  You  waut  your  children  to  eat 
whole  wheat. 

Then  make  whole  wheat  as  attractive  as  cookies  and  dowghnuts  are. 
Make  it  a  food  confection. 

Professor  Anderson  Has  Done  That 

Puffed  Wheat  is  Prof.  Anderson's  way  of  making  wliole  wheat  entieing. 

He  seals  the  grains  in  guns,  then  applies  an  hour  of  fearful  heat.  Tlien 
shoots  the  guns,  and  all  the  wheat's  moisture — turned  to  steam — explodes.  He 
causes  in  each  kernel  more  than  100  million  explosions. 

The  grains  come  out  thin,  airy  and  gigantic.  The  walls  are  flimsy,  the 
texture  is  like  snowfiakes.     The  taste  is  fascinating. 

But  tlie  great  fact  is  tliat  every  atom  feeds.  Every  food  cell,  being  blasted, 
is  fitted  for  digestion.     Thus  one  gets  the  full  nutrition  of  \vh(fh>  wheat. 

For  the  joy  of  it  and  the  good  of  it,  serve  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  every  d.iy. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

and  Corn  Puffs 

All  Steam  Exploded— Each  15c,  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qats  C>inpany 


Sole  Makers 
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actions  have  been  the  expression  of 
their  will.  His  whole  war  policy  has  but 
represented  the  changing  aspects  of 
American  opinion  on  successive  situa- 
tions and  their  final  crystallization  in 
the  definitive  declaration  of  war.  In 
the  midst  of  the  present  controversy 
on  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  ponder  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Wilson  is  again  unerring  in  his  instinct 
of  what  the  American  people  want. 

It  is  interesting,  tho  unfair  consider- 
ing the  relative  status  of  the  two 
writers  in  their  respective  countries,  to 
compare  Mr.  Archer's  characterization 
with  that  of  Daniel  Halevy,  who  also 
holds  a  brief  for  the  President  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  American  nation.  His 
highly  inaccurate  and  unintentionally 
entertaining  President  Wilson  was 
written  hastily  in  1917  as  a  bit  of 
Franco-American  propaganda  and  has 
just  been  published  in  English.  None 
of  Wilson's  American  admirers  have 
ever  written  of  his  mistakes  with  the 
frank  calm  of  the  Frenchman.  The 
book  is  a  curious,  tho  not  a  vastly  im- 
portant document. 

The  Peace  President,  by  William  Archer. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  President  Wilson,  by  Dan- 
iel  Halevy.   John   Lane  Co. 

The  Better  Half 

Whenever  Booth  Tarkington  writes 
a  new  book  you  wonder  if  after  all  he 
isn't  the  Great  American  Novelist,  and 
then  you  decide  that 
he  can't  be  because 
altho  he  can  turn  a 
city  into  an  individ- 
ual, and  a  typically 
American  individual, 
and  altho  he  can 
produce  an  absolute- 
ly "real"  boy,  yet  the 
women  in  his  stories 
are  simply  append- 
ages, pleasant  ap- 
pendages often,  but 
quite  incapable  of 
standing  alone.  No 
Tarkington  heroine 
could  ever  be  the  cen- 
tral character  of  a 
book.  I  remember  an 
Indianapolis  girl  re- 
marking hotly  that  no 
young  woman  of  the 
Middle  West  would 
ever  have  sold  her 
furs  and  her  grand 
piano  as  the  heroine 
of  "The  Turmoil" 
did;  she  would  have 
gone  out  and  found  a 
job.  But  nobody  will 
ever  suggest  that 
Penrod  could,  in  any 
particular,  have  act- 
ed otherwise. 

The  Magnificent 
Ambersons  has  the 
faults  and  the  virtues 
of  its  predecessors. 
The  city  is  much  more 
than  background,  it 
is  a  live  and  fascinat- 
ing character  as  it  de- 
velops from  village 
neighborliness  to  auto- 


mobiles and  factories  and  grime.  George, 
the  hero,  is  so  skilful  a  study  of  an 
arrogant  youth  with  really  good  stuff 
in  him  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe  him  in  a  few  words.  He  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  book,  which  pos- 
sesses the  usual  Tarkington  virtue  of 
being  a  very  good  story. 

The    Magnificent    Ambersons,    by     Booth    Tar- 
kington.   Doubleday,    Page   &    Co. 

Ten  Tales  of  Conan  Doyle 

"The  Surgeon  of  Gaster  Fell"  is 
gruesome  and  absorbing  with  a  thrill 
on  every  page,  quite  like  "The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles,"  but  most  of  the 
other  stories  show  Dr.  Doyle  leaving 
the  trail  of  the  detective  to  write  of 
submarines,  children  and  other  subjects 
with  which  no  one  ever  has  connected 
him.  There  is  a  war  story  and  a  before- 
the-war  prophecy  and  a  delicious  bit  of 
comedy,  all  of  them,  particularly  "The 
Prisoner's  Defense,"  written  with  an 
ease  and  skill  which  prove  that  no  one 
as  versatile  as  Conan  Doyle  need  feel 
obliged  to  stick  to  one  line. 

Danger  and  Other  Stories,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle. 
G.    H.    Doran    Co. 


Paper  Bullets 


Paul  Thnmpnon 

Booth  Tarkington  presents  an- 
other real  American  boy  in 
"The      Magnificent      Ambersons" 


Would  you  have  believed  that  any 
one  could  write  a  book  about  a  wholly 
new  phase  of  the  war?  Of  course  until 
the  extinction  of  the  present  genera- 
tion it  will  continue  to  be  written  of 
from  new  angles, 
but  didn't  you  think 
you  knew  nearly  all 
there  was  to  know 
about  the  basic  facts? 
But  how  about  the 
fact  that  two  out  of 
every  three  German 
prisoners  who  came 
into  our  lines  during 
the  last  days  before 
the  armistice  carried 
American  propagan- 
da pamphlets  with 
them?  Did  you  know 
that  a  whole  group  of 
our  Intelligence  Serv- 
ice devoted  themselves 
to  bombarding  the  en- 
emy with  paper  bul- 
lets calculated  to 
weaken  his  morale? 
Did  you  know  that 
the  British  did  the 
same  thing,  and  the 
French  and  the  Ital- 
ians and  the  Ger- 
mans? 

Adventures  in  Prop- 
aganda are  the  let- 
ters from  the  chief  of 
the  mysterious  G2D 
to  his  wife.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  they 
don't  tell  enough  about 
his  job.  There  are  fas- 
cinating bits,  but  they 
are  only  bits.  How- 
ever, the  rest  is  dis- 
tinctly entertaining 
and  refreshing  be- 
cause Mr.  Blanken- 
horn  is  one  of  the 
very,    very    few    who 
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@  Paul  Thompson 

Henry  van  Dyke,  author  of  "The  Valley 
of  Vision,"  was  formerly  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  was  made  chaplain  in  the  navy 

have  dared  to  admit  that  war  behind 
the  lines  is  often  peaceful,  picturesque 
and  luxurious,  not  to  mention  amusing. 

Adventures   in   Propaganda,    by    Heber    Blank- 
enhorn.    Houghton   Mifflin   Co. 

Lincoln''s  Love  Story 

Plenty  of  people  have  written  lives  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  plenty  of  people, 
rather  too  many,  have  written  stories 
in  which  he  appears  as  the  dominant 
figure  in  the  big  scene  where  the  mother 
pleads  for  the  life  of  her  only  son;  but 
to  make  Lincoln  the  hero  of  a  novel  is 
a  trifle  unusual. 

Bernie  Babcock,  delving  in  biog- 
raphies and  Lincolnia,  found  countless 
references  to  the  influence  on  Lincoln's 
life  of  his  love  for  Anne  Rutledge  and 
felt  that  a  good  story  was  going  to 
waste.  So  she  wrote  it  and  did  it  on 
the  whole  very  well.  The  little  pioneer 
settlement  of  New  Salem  becomes  a 
real  and  interesting  place.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinct personality  and  its  reactions  to 
the  ungainly,  big-hearted  clerk  at  Of- 
fut's  store  make  good  reading.  Anne 
Rutledge  is  carefully  and  quite  attrac- 
tively drawn,  tho  it  takes  her  three 
chapters  to  die,  which  is  more  than 
should  be  permitted  to  any  heroine. 

T)ie   Soul   of   Anne   Rutledge,   by   Bernie    Bab- 
cock.   J.   B.   Lippincott  Co.,   Philadelphia. 

Half  Told  Tales 

It  is  strange  that  so  few  Americans 
write  allegories,  for  so  many  Ameri- 
cans like  to  read  them.  The  popular  ap- 
peal of  a  good  allegory,  provided  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  is  very  like  the 
popular  appeal  of  a  good  melodrama. 
Henry  van  Dyke's  allegories  are  clear 
enough  for  anybody  and  usually  very 
beautiful,  tho  the  beauty  is  frequently 
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produced  by  a  painfully  obvious  effort. 
The  Valley  of  Vision  is,  according'  to 
its  sub-title,  "A  Book  of  Romance  and 
Some  Half  Told  Tales"  which  are,  its 
author  says,  "mere  sketches,  grave  and 
gay,  on  the  margin  of  the  book  of  life," 
There  are  many  of  them  and  they  are 
of  many  kinds.  Most  of  them  are  stories 
of  the  war,  but  they  are  very  far  from 
being  war  stories  in  the  usual  sense. 
Even  when  the  material  scene  is  in 
France  or  Belgium  the  spiritual  back- 
ground is  The  Valley  of  Vision,  be- 
cause "the  mountain-top  is  the  place  of 
outlook  over  the  earth  and  sea.  But  it 
is  in  the  valley  of  suffering,  endurance 
and  self-sacrifice  that  the  deepest  vis- 
ions of  the  meaning  of  life  come  to  us." 

The    VaUeij   of    Vision,    by    Henry    van    Dyke. 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Improving  the  Thirty  Per  Cent 

Walter  Camp's  experience  as  a  di- 
rector of  athletic  training  in  naval  sta- 
tions during  the  war  has  convinced  him 
more  firmly  than  ever  that  physical 
training  of  young  men  is  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  nation,  that  the  30  per 
cent  unfit  disclosed  by  our  draft  exam- 
inations is  a  blot  which  must  be  speed- 
ily removed.  In  Athletes  All  he  has 
gathered  the  fruits  of  his  long  experi- 
ence into  a  convenient  handbook  for 
coaches,  for  scoutmasters  or,  in  fact, 
for  any  boy  or  young  man  who  is  in- 
terested in  sport.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  sound,  tho  rather  elementary  advice 
on  hygiene,  sportsmanship  and  the 
management  of  school  athletics.  There 
are  instructions  for  large  and  small 
group  games  as  they  were  played  in 
the  training  stations,  games  ranging 
all  the  way  from  football-baseball  to 
potato  races.  There  are  detailed  and 
very  clear  directions  for  the  "Daily 
Dozen  Set-Up"  which  should  be  inter- 
esting to  anybody  who  does  calisthenics. 

Athletes  All   by  Walter   Camp.    Charles    Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

While  Paris  Laughed 

It  is  difficult  to  praise  aptly  a  bit  of 
gossamer  or  the  tracery  of  frost.  One 
has  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to 
handling,  in  brief  review,  this  last,  de- 
lightful book  of  Leonard  Merrick. 

He  himself  tells 'us  that  While  Paris 
Laughed  is  "pranks  and  passions  of  the 
Poet  Tricotrin."  So,  of  course,  it  is,  but 
it  IS  also  so  much  more;  so  full  of 
little  whimsicalities,  of  delicately  subtle 
thrusts,  of  delicious  bits  of  humor  that 
one  chuckles  continuously  from  the  first 
episode — the  suicide  which,  after  all, 
wasn't! — to  the  last  when  Tricotrin  is 
miraculously  (to  his  secret  happiness 
and  his  studied  sorrow)  released  from 
that  engagement  of  marriage  which 
had  caused  him  to  hold  forth  to  his 
particular  chum,  Pitou,  upon  the  joys 
of  being  a  husband  and  a  father. 

A  tale  indeed  to  tickle  the  fancy  and 
delight  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  a 
delicate  laugh  and  a  bit  of  finished 
artistry  is  this  recital  of  the  larks  of 
two  young  devotees  of  "Montmartre, 
where  youths  of  genius  pray  to  their 
Muses  and  to  their  concierges,  and  sup- 
port existence  upon  herrings  and  hope." 

While    Paris    Laughed,    by    Leonard    Merrick. 
E.   P.   Dutton   Co. 
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If  You  Brush  Teeth 

Brush  Them  Well 

AH  Statements  Approved  by  High   Dental  Authorities 


) 


Don't  Leave  the  Film 


Millions  of  people  who  brush  teeth 
daily  leave  a  tooth-destroying  film. 
They  find  in  time  that  teeth  discolor 
and  decay.  Tartar  forms  on  them,  per- 
haps pyorrhea  starts.  And  they  won- 
der why. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  film — a  slimy, 
clinging  film.  You  can  feel  it  with  your 
tongue.  It  gets  into  crevices,  hardens 
and  stays.  There  the  tooth  brush  can't 
remove  it,  and  the  ordinary  dentifrice 
cannot  dissolve  it. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the 
teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of  tartar.  It 
holds  food  substance  which  ferments 
and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in 
contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Dentists  call  it  "bacterial  plaque," 
because  millions  of  germs  breed  in  it. 


They,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause 
of  pyorrhea.  Thus  most  tooth  troubles 
are  now  traced  to  that  film. 

Dental  science  has  for  years  sought 
a  way  to  end  that  film.  The  tooth  brush 
had  proved  inadequate.  Tooth  troubles 
constantly  increased.  And  the  reason 
clearly  lay  in  that  film. 

A  new  discovery  has  now  solved  this 
greatest  of  tooth  problems.  That  film 
can  now  be  efficiently  combated.  Able 
authorities  have  proved  the  facts  by 
scientific  tests.  Leading  dentists  all 
over  America  are  now  urging  its  adop- 
tion. 

Now  this  method  is  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  to  let 
all  people  prove  it  quickly  we  are  offer- 
ing a  free  ten-day  test. 


See  the  Difference 


Ask  us  for  this  trial  tube,  then  see 
for  yourself  the  difference  between  old 
methods  and  the  new.  It  will  be  a 
revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is  al- 
buminous matter.  The  object  of  Pep- 
sodent is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  day  by 
day  combat  it. 

Pepsin  alone  is  inert.  It  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  method  is  an 
acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin 
long  seemed  barred.  But  now  a  harm- 
less activating  method  has  been  found. 
Five  governments  have  already  grant- 
ed patents.  It  is  that  method,  used  in 
Pepsodent,  which  opens  up  this  new 
teeth  cleaning  era. 


Dentists  and  scientists  are  now  using 
Pepsodent — many  thousands  of  them. 
At  least  a  million  careful  people  have 
adopted  it  already.  It  is  time  that  you 
knew  what  it  means  to  you  and  what  it 
means  to  yours. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  lo-Day  Tube. 
Use  it  like  anv  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how 
the  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film  dis- 
appears. 

Watch  the  results  for  ten  days.  Read 
the  reasons  in  the  book  we  send.  Then 
decide  for  yourself  about  this  new  way 
of  teeth  cleaning. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on 
activated  pepsin.  An  efficient  film  com- 
batant, now  endorsed  by  dentists  every- 
where and  sold  by  druggists  in  large 
tubes. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  CO.. 

Dcpt.  541,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  ChicOEO,  111. 

Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name    

Address    
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iHo  cash  in  advance;  no  C.  0.  D/ 
Prepaid;  parcel  post,  insured 

n  your  taste  is  for  superior  Havana  (foods,  Thompson's 
DiplomatiLos  will  pItMse  you.  And  you  can  smoke  them 
without  feeling  cxtnivajrant. 

Havana  filler  and  wrapper,  49^  Inches  longf.  han<l-made 
by  skilled  C'liban  workmen,  with  the  aroma  and  flavor 
or  which  good  Havana  cigars  are  noteii. 

TRY  THEM  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 
PAY    US    ONLY   IF   PLEASED 

Similar  cigars  retail  nt  15  cents  each,  or  $12.50  per  one 
hundred.  Hv  our  *  "direct  tu  smokers"  plan,  cliniinatinif 
all  unnecessary  interniediaie  expenses,  you  are  saved 
exactly  3H;  cents  on  each  cigar. 

Send  no  money — just  write  us  on  your  letterliead  or 
enclose  business  card.  We  will  'orward  prepaid  one 
hundred  Thompson's  Diploinaticos.  Smoke  four  or  five  ; 
if  they  please  you,  mail  us  your  check  for  $9.00;  if  not 
return  remainder  at  our  expense.  State  whether  you 
prefer  light,  medium  or  dark  color. 

THOMPSON  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Tampa,  Florida 


Beautify  Your  Grounds  By 
ErectingDodsonBirdHouses 

They  are  not  only  attractive  In  appearance. 
but  are  unsurpassed  for  giving  that  touch 
of  beauty  without  which  no  srounda 
are  complete. 


Dodson  Bird  Houses 


Price 


if  put  up  now  will  be  occupied  this  summer, 

as  all  oi  ourson?  birds  raise  two  broods  of 

"  young  each  year  and  usually  three,  always 

Belectineadifierent  site  for  the  new  nest. 

DODSON  HOUSES  win  the  birds  as  they 

are  built  by  a  bird  lover  who  has  spent  a  life 

<DP^     ^1^^  time  in  attracting  them  around  bis  own  borne. 

#  ^S  DODSON  houses  are  built  by  a  bird-lover  who 

^3^  lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary,  and  has  devoted  years 

^"■^^■^  ^  of  study  to  the  eonebirds,  their  habits,  ood  in 

attracting  them  around  beautiful  '  Bird  Lodge," 

Cultivate  the  song  birds.    They  will  protect 
yoor  shrubs  and  gardens  from  insect  pests. 

f\w*JM^^t   ^Itf-kVAT    Free  bird  book  and  colored  bird  pic< 
V.'rOer    l^OW     ture  worthy  of  framing. 

JA.A*..lk   U     HaJ^am  Prea.  American  Audubon  Association 
Osepb  n.  UOdSOn  ygZHarrlson  Ave.,  Kankakee,  lll. 

Dodaon  Sparrow  Trap  ffuaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 
these  quarrelsome  peats,    Pnce  $7.00, 


Drinking  Your  Way  To  Health 

You  know  in  a  general  way  that  mHk  is  good  for  you. 
But  if  you  knew  what  a  precious  Iiie-givingr  fluid  iC  really  is 
— il  you  knew  the  almost  niiraculuus  results  it  produces  for 
.hose  who  drink  it  intelligently^  you 
would  be  truly  amazed.  For  anemia, 
indigestion,  co&stipation,  any  <lifficulties 
of  the  stomach,  livt-r,  kidneys,  heart  or 
bladder,  Iirig:it*S  disease,  rheumatism  and 
many  other  ills  for  which  physicians  have 
no  reliable  remedy,  the  right  use  of 
miik  fihnost  invariably  overcorftes  the 
trouble.  For  instance,  feet  and  hands 
that  are  usually  cold  aod  clammy,  become 
irarmand  life-like  a  few  days  after  begiiinin^; 
this  marvelouB  Self-treatment.  Bemarr  Mac- 
faJden,  tbe  famous  physical  cultxirist  in  col- 
lalioration  with  I>r,  Sanford  Porter,  the  milk 
diet  specialist,  has  written  a  book  of  pricclesa 
value  eiititlod :  "The  MiUc  Diet,  How 
To  Use  It.'* 

You  May  Have  It  Free 

It  vl'lte  a  revelation  to  you.  Send  ua  a 
three  months*  suliecription  for  PHYSICAL 
CUI.TIRL  MAGAZINE  at  the  regular  price 
of  .'lO'-  and  we  will  mail  V'U  the  book  at  once, 
PHYSICAL  eUI.Ti:RE'MA(iAZINE  gbould 
be  part  of  your  reading  every  month.  Iia  in* 
apirationat  articles  on  Health,  U.vsiene  and 
Success- Building  iriU  be  of  great  value  to  you 
in  many  ways.  To  m^ire  broadly  ciroulate 
this  unique  magazine,  we  viil  send  It  to  you 
for  3  months  for  ylKJ  and  include  Mr.  Mac- 
fadden'B  above  mentioned  book  free.  Write 
TODAY. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

119  West  40th  St..       Suite  lOOOE.        New  York  City 


Chatting  Along  the  Milky  Way 

{Continued  from   page   57) 


of  this  type,  as  well  as  a  one-half  kilo- 
watt set  driven  by  an  air  propeller  for 
radiotclegraphy  only — the  two  sets  sup- 
plementing one  another  and  providing 
usable  apparatus  in  case  either  one 
should  break  down.  A  large  number  of 
our  army  and  navy  aeroplanes  are 
equipped  with  radiotelephonic  appar- 
atus now.  Radiotelegraphic  apparatus 
has  been  applied  for  a  longer  time.  Our 
European  allies  used  it  early  in  the 
war  to  direct  artillery  fire  from  high 
altitudes,  even  uncertain  in  operation 
as  the  vacuum  valves  they  had  at  that 
time  often  wer^  With  our  perfected 
vacuum  valves  we  could  make  an  im- 
mense improvement  in  this  service. 

In  military  science  it  is  a  proverb 
that  no  sooner  does  a  principle  or  ap- 
paratus of  especial  value  come  out  than 
the  fates  or  the  ingenuity  of  the  enemy 
make  an  antidote  appear  that  almost 
destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  original 
development.  Machine  guns,  for  exam- 
ple, outdid  infantry  for  a  while,  then 
tanks  developed  and  almost  put  the 
machine  gun  industry  out  of  business, 
then  armor  piercing  bullets  and  con- 
centrations of  heavy  artillery  fire  be- 
gan to  make  the  lives  of  tanks  precari- 
ous— and  so  it  goes. 

In  the  case  of  directing  artillery  fire 
with  aeroplanes  and  radio  sets,  the 
radio  sets  very  nearly  brought  about 
their  own  undoing.  This  came  about 
thru  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
fire  directing  operations.  An  aeroplane 
would  go  up  over  its  own  lines,  head 
toward  enemy  territory,  and  watch 
where  the  shells  from  its  artillery  in 
the  rear  were  striking.  It  would  then 
send  back  radio  signals  which  con- 
veyed this  information,  and  the  artil- 
lery could  keep  to  its  present  range  or 
change  as  the  case  demanded,  the  com- 
bined result  being  that  the  effectiveness 
of  the  artillery  was  greatly  increased. 

The  Huns  made  great  use  of  this 
trick,  but  what  put  a  blot  on  the  hori- 
zon of  their  perfect  bliss  was  an  aspect 
of  radio  not  much  reckoned  with  until 
that  time.  This  was  the  radio  direction 
finder.  Vacuum  valves  made  it  so  sensi- 
tive that  its  effectiveness  was  enor- 
mously increased.  A  direction  finder 
usually  consists  of  a  frame  six  or  eight 
feet  square  and  about  four  to  six  inches 
in  width,  upon  which  is  wound  a  layer 
of  wire.  This  apparatus  revolves  at  will 
around  a  centrally  located  axis  like  a 
revolving  door.  The  contrivance  is  con- 
nected to  an  ordinary  radio  receiving 
set  in  place  of  the  usual  aerial.  Its 
peculiar  quality  is  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly directional.  In  other  words,  this 
revolving  square  loop  has  to  be  so 
moved  around  its  axis  that  it  lies  in  the 
plane  of  the  sending  station  in  order 
to  receive  signals  at  maximum  inten- 
sity. In  this  condition  it  "points"  to- 
ward and  away  from  the  direction 
from  which  signals  are  coming,  much 
as  a  weather-vane  points  toward  and 
away  from  the  direction  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  have  at  a  given  time. 

With  this  apparatus  it  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  for  the  Allies 


to  locate  German  aeroplanes  which 
were  directing  artillery  fire.  No  sooner 
did  the  Huns  get  up  in  the  air  and 
start  to  send  back  radio  signals  to  ar- 
tillery than  men  at  direction  finders  all 
over  that  region  overheard  them,  and 
speedily  determined  the  direction  the 
signals  were  coming  from.  This  infor- 
mation was  prom.ptly  telephoned  or 
telegraphed  to  a  central  headquarters, 
where  a  suitable  line  was  made  on  a 
map  indicating  this  direction.  The  other 
lines  from  the  other  direction  finders 
came  in  promptly,  and  of  course  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  all  "point- 
ing" to  one  particular  spot,  which  was 
the  location  of  the  aeroplanes.  By  draw- 
ing the  lines  out  in  full  this  point  could 
be  fixed  definitely  at  the  intersection  of 
the  lines.  Knowing  where  the  aeroplanes 
were  it  was  easy  for  the  commanding 
officer  in  that  district  to  send  out  a 
pursuit  squadron,  stir  up  the  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  give  the  investigat- 
ing Huns  a  warm  reception  in  general. 
All  of  this  could  occur  even  tho  it  were 
a  dark  night,  or  a  hilly  country  ob- 
scuring extensive  view.  The  radio  on 
the  aeroplanes  was  doing  the  Germans 
a  service  in  one  respect,  but  in  another 
it  was  damaging  them  by  revealing  the 
planes'  position.  But  tho  the  radio 
seemed  thus  to  prove  its  own  undoing, 
the  side  with  the  best  apparatus  could 
get  the  most  use  out  of  it.  Therein  the 
Allies  profited,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  the  war  when  American  per- 
fected vacuum  tubes  became  available 
and  German  equipment  was  on  the 
decline. 

Another  feat  the  Germans  tried  went 
awry  for  the  same  general  reason. 
They  used  to  send  their  Zeppelins  to 
London  by  keeping  a  line  on  certain 
London  radio  stations  with  a  direction 
finder.  The  Allies  found  this  out  and 
upon  one  occasion  rigged  up  a  station 
in  Paris  to  give  signals  of  the  type 
London  had  been  radiating,  at  the  same 
time  shutting  down  the  London  plants. 
Five  Zeppelins  followed  a  wrong  course 
and  were  trapped  and  destroyed. 

Radio  direction  finders  helped  the 
NC  planes  to  keep  a  definite  course 
in  their  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  Reg- 
ular radio  compass  stations,  as  they 
are  called,  are  now  established  along 
our  coasts  to  enable  ships  to  enter  our 
harbors  with  greater  ease  and  dis- 
patch. Aviators  are  guided  to  landing 
fields  by  its  use. 

What  is  the  future  for  radio  in  avia- 
tion and  in  general?  Manifestly  radio 
direction  finding  will  be  one  great  use. 
Then  the  possibility  of  our  being  able 
to  telephone  to  ships  at  sea  is  not  dis- 
tant, electrically  speaking,  tho  com- 
mercial considerations  may  prevent  its 
being  worked  out  extensively  for  a 
time.  Our  transcontinental  air  mail 
service  may  make  extensive  use  of  the 
radiotelephone  to  expedite  its  work, 
and  to  keep  track  of  and  watch  over 
the  safe  progress  of  the  aviators  and 
their  valuable  mail.  News  may  in  the 
future  be  broadcast  with  the  radio- 
telephone,   weather    reports    and    time 
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signals  sent  out.  Telephoning  from 
moving  trains  and  to  distant  points  is 
quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  experts  it  will  be 
some  time  at  least  before  the  already 
established  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  are  supplanted  by  their  radio 
rivals.  The  chief  advantage  about  the 
established  systems  is  that  they  are 
more  controllable,  are  secret,  and  do 
not  broadcast  their  information  in  all 
directions.  But  the  radio  and  the  older 
systems  have  each  their  special  fields 
and  form  a  valuable  adjunct  to  each 
other.  We  may  expect  enormous  devel- 
opments in  radio  in  the  next  few  years. 
New  York 


Remarkable  Remarks 

RiCHAED  Croker — There  is  nothing 
to  do  in  New  York  but  go  to  the  thea- 
ter. 

Secretary  Daniels — If  a  League  of 
Nations  plan  succeeds  we  must  end  our 
naval  construction. 

Harry  Kemp — In  the  storms  that 
beat  on  the  shores  of  Hell  great  devil 
bats  go  flapping  by. 

Montague  Glass  —  Everybody  is 
ready  to  arbitrate,  but  nobody  is  will- 
ing to  be  decided  against. 

Rev.  George  Chalmers  Richmond — 
There  is  no  red  flag  literature  that  can 
compare  with  the  New  Testament. 

Thomas  A.  Edison — The  acquisition 
of  wealth  in  America  is  the  only  way 
by  which  men  can  improve  their  ability. 

Rev.  William  Burghess — The  stage 
reeks  with  moral  filth  and  sensual  ex- 
hibits which  might  make  the  devils 
hlush. 

Minnie  Maddern  Fiske — Much  of 
our  disease  comes  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  animals  diseased  before  they  were 
killed. 

James  G.  Huneker — Boiling  oil 
should  be  the  penalty  for  the  young 
girl  who  presumes  to  play  Chopin  in 
public. 

Chancellor  Day — If  there  is  any 
body  of  men  of  whom  the  American 
people  should  be  proud  today  it  is  their 
senators. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne — A  train  rob- 
ber and  a  poet  combined  would,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  something  like  a  su- 
preme man. 

Max  Sennett — A  girl  cannot  screen 
well  unless  she  has  well  formed  teeth, 
large  animated  eyes,  a  round  face  and 
soft  contour. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip — The  nation 
that  dominates  the  world  is  going  to 
be  the  nation  that  brings  about  har- 
monious relations  between  capital  and 
labor. 

Crown  Prince  Charles  of  Ruma- 
nia— Thrones  are  so  unstable  nowa- 
days that  I  prefer  the  certainty  of  hav- 
ing the  wife  I  desire  to  the  chances  of 
losing  the  succession. 

Alfred  A.  Cohn — The  girl  who  is 
just  "pretty"  has  about  as  much  chance 
of  becoming  a  film  star  as  Ole  Hanson, 
the  Mayor  of  Seattle,  has  of  being  elect- 
ed chief  of  the  I.  W.  W. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 


THE    STONE    SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,    Box   S,    New  YorK 
FIFTY-THIRD    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

IjOCATION:     so  miles  irom  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  fee:  aiiove  sea  level.    Healthful,  mvigoratine, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK:    Prepar.ition  for  College  or  Business  Life;  recent  srraduates  in  12  le.iding  rolleees-     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
nient.illy  to  incre.i^e  individual  eifici'^ncv.    Small  classes ;    \  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHXiETICS  :     Two  lields  ivitli  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision ;  hikinz,  woods  life,  swimming  pool. 
Vju  are  invited  to  come  and  sec /or  yourself .     Cataios  sent  on  apptication, 

ALVAN  E.  DU£S>£,  Heaamaster 


PACIFIC  SCHOOL  OF  RELIGION 

An  undenominational  union  school  of  re- 
ligion. Admits  both  sexes  and  all  denomina- 
tions. College  graduation  required  for  regular 
course  leading  to  B.  D.  All  privileges  of 
University  of  California  open  to  qualified 
seminary  students.  Term  begins  August  i8, 
1919.  Address  President  C.  S.  Nash, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.      53rd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per 
inits  liberal  terms,  $325-$400  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For   catalogue   and   information   address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Liti.D..  Principal 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An    endowed    school    for    girh    overlooking    Lake    Cham- 
plain.    Well  equipped  buildings.     All  outdoor  sports.     Col- 
lege  preparatory  and  general  courses.     Write  for  booklet. 
Miss  Ellen   Sbton   Ogden,   Principal. 
The  Rt.   Rev.   A.    C.   A.   Hall,  President  and  Chaplain. 

Box    R,    BCRLINGTON,     V! 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  Sf«»  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.      Three  years  course.     College  preparation 

t^iesired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  of  the  theolog- 
ical writings  ot  Hraanuel  Swedenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President 


iii=in=ie=in=iii=iii=iii=M=ii=ir=ii=iii=M 


Xraining  joi*  /Tuthorsliip 

HoW  to  Write,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CuWi\'aVe  your  mind.  Dox'elop 
your  lilcrary  gifts.  Master  me 
av\  of  self-eSpvc'Ssion.Maku 
your  spare  Wma  profiiable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollai-s. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  .Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.  EsenWein.  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism.- 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 

articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time— "ploy  work,"  he 

calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 

completing   her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 

and   mother,  is   averaging   over   $75   a .  week   from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old     The  universities  recognize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary  Department.     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wc  publish  Tht  Writer'.  Lihrary.  Wo  also  pul>li.h  Tht 
Writer' t  Monthly,  cspi-ciJIy  valujMc  (or  us  tull  repont  ci( 
iho  liu-rary  mjtlM.  Bi-sidos  our  •.eiicl.ms  Krvice,  we  oHer  <l 
manuscript  cnlicism  ^orvico. 

ISO-page  illustrated'calalogue  free 

XSve  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304,  5priru)J'ield,  Mas.-?. 

,,.^liaTIBTIBl 


HEHIHIHIj 


LEARN  THE 

AUTOMOBILE  BUSINESS 


Great  opportunities  for  tr:iincd  men 
as  Motor  Experts,  Shop  Foremeji, 
Licensed  Chauffeurs,  or  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself.  Automobile  men 
earn  big  money, 

$90  to  $400  Per  Month 

You  learn  here  by  doing^  the  actual  work,  under  expert 
instructors.  By  this  metliod  you  cannot  fail.  II  you 
have  yearned  for  a  future  where  you  can  make  big 
money— here  it  is. 

Write  TODAY  for  information — it  s  Free 

BUFFALO    AUTO    SCHOOL 
Dcpt.  120  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


MAPLEWOOD 


wakes  up  boys  to  duties  of 


57th  year.  Junior  Dept.,  where  boys  receive  real  care  at 
moderate  rates.  Limited  to  40.  College  or  business.  Small 
classes.  Manual  training.  Modified  camping  all  summer. 
All  sports.     J.  C.  Shortlidge,  Concordville,  Pa..  Box  150. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  CoDvincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening; 

&ent  Free  Upon  Request 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  119W.40lh  St.,  New  Yorl 


Does  'Your  Hand 
Itch  for  a  Pencil? 

IF  your  hand  itches  tor  a  pencil  you  may  h»vc  In 
you  the  making  of  a  cfcat  canooniil.     You   do 
not  have  to  be  a  t'l'ius.      1(  you  have  a  likini;  lor 
drawini:  and  develop  i(  inlellicenily,  there  »ic  niaiij 
opporiunilies  lor  you  in  this  prohtahlc  ptolcssion. 

Through  the  Federal  Course  in  applied  Carloonin 
America's  .^2  crcatcst  cartoonisij  will  help  you  »ui> 
Anionu  these  men  arc  Clare  Briccs,  J.  T.  McCutiiu  .n, 
Sidney    Smith,    and    Fontaine    Fox.     They  show  you   by 
examples  how  they  bcfan  and  what  were  their  Sleppini: 
stones  to  success. 

"K  Road  To  Bitter  Thiots"  Fret 
This  inlcrestlni;  book  coiilaiiis  studio  pictures  of  the 
members  of   the  Federal  Staff  and  dcscribci  (he  Federal 
Course  in  detail.     Write  now  for  your  fi. 

1-EDERAL    SCIIOOI,    OK    APPI  iH)     '  Ml 

o^n    W.iriiir    BlJg.        Miiiiicai.     .-.     ',..i;n. 


Jl 
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ADIRONDACKS 

GRAND  VIEW  HOTEL 

LAKE  PLACID,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  hotels  in  the  Adirondack  region; 
hotel  grounds  extend  over  400  acres;  overlooking  two  beautiful  lakes;  with  a 
range  of  mountain  peaks  in  every  direction;  refined  home  comforts  and 
surroundings  ;  elevator ;  rooms  with  bath. 

CUISINE  OF  SUPERLATIVE  GOODNESS 

ALL  OUTDOOR  DIVERSIONS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD 

The  ideal  place  for  rest  or  the  strenuous  life.  Everything  to  your  liking 
with  creature  comforts  to  make  your  holiday  beneficial  and  delightful.  Open 
June  to  October. 

For  particulars  address 

M.  B.  MARSHALL,  Manager,    LAKE  PLACID,   N.  Y. 


The  Vacation  for  """  <^ 
Outdoor  Men  and  Women 

The  summer  climate  is  always  cool  and  invigorating  In 
The  "Highlands  of  Ontario."  Canada's  lovely  vacation 
region.  Every  summer  pleasure  can  be  enjoyed  cut  doors 
— flsliing,  canoeing,  golfing,  swimming  and  camring! 
Write  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
listed  below  for  free  literature  and  information  about 
"Algonquin  Park"  —  "Kawartha  Lakes"  —  "Muskoka 
Lakes"  —  "Timagami"  —  "Lake  of  Bays"  or  "30.000 
Islands  of  Georgian  Bay."  Modern  Hotels  to  suit  the 
pockets  of  everyone. 

C.  G.  Orttenbnrger,  907    Merchants  Loan  and  Trust  Bldg., 
Chicago.  111. 

W.  R.  Eastman,  Room  510,  294  West  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

H.  M.Morgan.  1019  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.T. 

J.  H.  Bargis,  819  Dime  Eank  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  Tork  City,  N.Y. 

For  adults,  hoys  or  grirls  camp  sites,  apply 

to  H.  R.  Cliarlton,  General  Passenger  De- 
partment, MontreaL 


Hotel  Puritan 

390  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 

The  Distinctive  Boston  House 

Called  "by  globe  trotters  one  of  the 
world's  most  homelike  and  attract- 
ive  hotels.    Reasonable  rates. 

Near   Massachusetts   Ave.    Subiaaf  Station,  9 

minutes  from  South,   11    from    h'orth    Stations. 

Send  for  booklet  with  guide  to  historic  Boston, 

H.  P.   COSTELLO,  Manager 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

If  you  are  going  away  for  the  sum- 
mer, you  want  The  Independent  to 
follow  you.  Let  us  know  your  new 
address,  if  possible,  three  weeks  ahead. 
Be  sure  to  give  your  old  address  also. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 


E3   HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 


EB 


JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E,tabn.hed  isys) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C  E.  BROOKS,     49  OF  State  St.   Marshall.  Mich. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


"Is  that  bird  a  sparrow?" 

"No,  Dad,"  says  your  youngster;  "it  is  a 
wren." 

Purple  crackles  look  like  blackbirds,  but 
they   are   not. 

You  may  think  a  cedar  is  a  spruce,  a 
beech  is  an  elm,  and  you  may  bluff  like 
anything  wheji  asked  what  a  ihododen- 
Jron   is. 

You  may  know  lots  about  Nature,  but 
it's  fair  to  assume  you  don't  knov/  any  too 
much.     Send   word    to 

THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street  New  York 

to  send  you  for  five  days'  free  examina- 
tion the  new  Packet  Nature  Library. 
Splendidly  printed,  illustrations  of  flowers, 
trees,  butterflies  and  birds  in  full  color.  If 
you  don't  want  them,  send  them  back. 
That's  all  there  is  to  that.  If  you  keep 
them,    send    $5.50. 


What's  Happened 

The  Allied  Governments  have  re- 
quested Holland  to  prevent  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Kaiser. 

An  earthquake  centering  near  Flor- 
ence shook  Tuscany  June  29.  Many 
buildings  were  demolished  and  127 
lives  lost. 

Representatives  of  leading  German 
trusts  have  gone  to  Russia  to  open  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  American  army  in  Europe  has 
been  reduced  since  the  armistice  from 
nearly  2,000,000  to  about  one-quarter 
of  that  number. 

More  than  a  thousand  Chicago  City 
Hall  clerks  of  a  force  of  1200  struck 
for  increased  salaries,  and  municipal 
business  was  paralyzed. 

I  Japan  has  apologized  to  the  United 
States  for  the  violence  of  the  Japanese 
in  Tientsin  March  12,  when  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  severely  wounded. 

Company  A  of  the  Thirty-first  U.  S. 
Infantry,  numbering  about  190  men, 
has  suffered  50  casualties  in  fifteen 
days  from  anti-Kolchak  forces  in  Si- 
beria. 

The  Senate  has  approved  an  increase 
of  the  Shipping  Board  fund  from 
^276,000,000  to  $491,000,000  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Grovemment's  authorized 
shipbuilding  program. 

The  first  budget  of  the  German  Re- 
public calls  for  confiscation  of  capital 
to  the  amount  of  $20,000,000,000.  In- 
heritance and  excess  profit  taxes  will 
run  up  to  80  per  cent. 

During  the  anti-British  riots  in 
Egypt  twenty-nine  British  and  Indian 
officers  and  men  were  killed  and  eighty- 
one  wounded.  The  casualties  among  the 
Egyptians  were  about  1000. 

British,  French  and  Italian  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  have  decided  to  take 
political  or  industrial  action  on  July 
20  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  armies 
fighting  the  Soviets  in  Russia. 

The  Soviet  Government  of  Hungary 
has  put  down  the  counter-revolutionary 
movement.  The  Danube  monitor  that 
had  been  seized  by  the  royalists  to 
bombard  Budapest  has  been  recovered. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate  carrying  $643,432,- 
695— a  cut  of  $181,275,826  from  the 
one  reported  to  the  last  Congress.  To 
complete  coast  guard  vessels  $2,850,000 
is  also  provided. 

The  Irish  Dominion  League,  in  a 
manifesto  signed  by  Sir  Horace  Plunk- 
ett  and  other  distinguished  Irishmen 
of  various  parties,  proposes  that  all 
Ireland  be  given  the  status  of  the  do- 
minions with  complete  home  rule  and 
no  representation  in  Parliament. 

Secret  Service  men  found  old  treas- 
ury notes  to  the  value  of  $66,967.95, 
which  were  to  have  been  macerated  by 
the  Government,  in  the  cellar  of  Charles 
H.  Tumbull,  an  employee  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  who  had  planned   to 
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THE  GREAT  SHIP  "SEEANDBEE" 


Largest  and  most 

Costly  steamer  on 

inlaiul     waters    ot 

the  world. 


A  Night's  Good  Rest  Be 
it  East  or  West 

Let  old  Lake  Erie  lull  you  to  sleep  for  one 
night  of  your  trip — East  or  West.  You'll  find 
comfort  and  quiet  on  a  completely  ai'pointed 
Steamer  and   will  Wcike   up   refreshed. 

The  great  ship  "SEEANDBEE"  is  500 
ft.  long,  98  ft.,  6  in.  broad,  with  510  state- 
rooms and  parlors  accommodating  1500  per- 
sons. Schedule  includes  steamers  "SEEAND- 
BEE," "City  of  Erie"  and  "City  of  Buffalo." 
Daylight  trips  every  Saturday  from  July  12 
to   Aug.   30. 

Daily    Between    Cleveland   and    Buffalo 

FARE  $4.03,Mayl8t  to  Nov.  15th 

Leave  Cleveland  -  8:00  p,  m.  (Central  Standard  Time) 

.\rrive  Buffalo  -  7  :30  a.  m.  (Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Leave  ]>uffalo  -  9  ;00  p.  m,  (Eastern  Standard  Time) 

Arrive  Cleveland  •  6 :30  a.  m.  (Central  Standard  Time) 

Connections  at  Buffalo  for  Niagara  Falls 
and  all  Eastern  and  Canadian  points.  At 
(Cleveland  for  Cedar  Point,  Put-in-Bay, 
Toledo,  Detroit  and  all  points  West.  Rail- 
road tickets  reading  between  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  accepted  for  transportation  on  all 
steamers. 

Ask  ticket  agent  for  tickets  via  C.  &  B.  Line. 
NEW  TOURIST  AUTOMOBILE  RATE— $7.50 
Round  Trip  with  Two  Days  Return  Limit  for 
Cars  Not  Exceeding  127  Inches  Wheelbase.  Scitd 
5  cents  for  colored  piiczle  chart  of  the  sreat  Shify 
•■SEBANDBEE."  Also  ask  for  pictorial  booklet 
{free). 

The  Cieveleuid  &  Buffalo  Transit  Company 
Dept.  A,  Cleveland,  O. 


See  America 
— First — 


Your  country  was  never 
in  better  shape  to  be  seen 
than  this  summer. 

Our  national  parks  arc 
wonderful. 

Do  you  know  how  many 
there  are  an(i  where  they 
are? 

Look  up  your  own 
country,  and  see  what 
your  government  is  doing 
to  make  your  country  a 
better  land  to  live  in  and 
to  travel  in. 
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restore    them,    according    to    testimony  [ 
upon    which    the    indictment    was    re- 
turned against  the  accused. 

Wheat  and  flour  shipments  to  and 
from  the  United  States  will  be  under 
Government  control  for  a  while  longer; 
the  War  Trade  Board  is  succeeded  by 
the  United  States  Wheat  Director. 

The  city  of  Nancy,  destroyed  by  the 
Germans,  will  be  rebuilt  by  the  Vulcan 
Steel  Products  Company  of  New  York 
City.  The  French  Government's  tenta- 
tive contract  figure  with  the  American 
firm  is  $250,000,000. 

General  Grigoriev,  who  deserted  the 
Bolsheviki  and  set  up  an  independent 
power  in  Ukrainia,  has  taken  Odessa 
and  other  Black  Sea  ports  and  is 
marching  north  to  join  Petliura,  the 
Ukrainian  leader. 

United  States  Presbyterians  will 
spend  half  a  million  dollars  restoring 
war  ruined  Presbyterian  churches  in 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy.  The  money 
will  be  used  only  for  maintaining 
churches  already  established. 

Two  thousand  Germans,  enemy  aliens, 
arrested  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  during  the  war,  were  put  aboard 
the  transport  "Martha  Washington"  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  sail  for 
Rotterdam,  en  route  for  Germany. 

The  percentage  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  contributed  to  the  war  was, 
for  England  24.02  per  cent,  Scotland 
23.71,  Wales  21.52,  New  Zealand  19.35, 
Canada  13.48,  Australia  13.43,  Ireland 
6.4. 

Bids  on  surplus  stocks  of  canned 
meats  and  vegetables  held  by  the  War 
Department  were  rejected,  the  prices 
offered  being  '25  to  50  per  cent  lower 
than  the  Government  paid.  Sales  may 
be  made  to  municipalities  thru  negotia- 
tions. 

Of  2,084,000  American  troops  who 
reached  France,  1,390,000  saw  service 
at  the  front.  Of  every  100  American 
soldiers  or  sailors  who  served  in  the 
war,  two  were  killed  or  died  of  disease. 
For  every  man  killed  in  battle,  seven 
were  wounded. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  as  Im- 
perial Chancellor  in  1914,  assumes  sole 
responsibility  for  all  governmental  acts 
of  that  period,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  asks  to  be  tried  instead 
of  the  Kaiser  for  alleged  violations  of 
the  laws  of  war. 

A  million  an  hour,  or  approximately 
$21,850,000,000,  is  what  the  war  cost 
America.  The  total  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  was  4,800,000.  Battle  deaths 
were  about  50,000,  the  wounded  were 
about  236,000  and  more  than  57,000 
died  of  disease. 

The  War  Department  has  curtailed 
permission  for  United  States  officers  to 
go  abroad,  and  has  restricted  tho 
granting  of  passports  to  families  of 
oflScers  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  because  Secre- 
tary Baker  considers  it  probable  that 
most  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  will 
soon  be  ordered  home. 
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SWondeiful 

SHIRTS 


REAL  JACQUARDS 


3  Wonderful 
Shirts 


Not  One  Cent 
in  Advance 

Not  one  penny  in  advance!  Absolutely  no 
obligation  to  buy.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  and  we'll 
send  you  all  three  shirts  to  prove  to  you  that  they  are 
the  most  amazing  values  you  ever  saw.  Three  genuine 
Jacquard  shirts  at  a  saving  to  you  of  fully  $3.15.  Shirts 
of  rare  beauty— shirts  that  will  outwear  the  costliest 
silk  shirt  you  ever  saw. 

Three  fashionable  striped  patterns  in  black,  blue 
and  lavender  stripes  with  a  white  background  inter- 
woven with  stripes  and  dainty  white  figures.  Each  shirt 
cut  extra  full,  guaranteed  fast  color,  finest  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons,  soft  French  turn-back  cuffs,  hand- 
laundered  body,  perfect  fitting.     Sizes  14  to  17K-. 

Send  Only  the  Coupon 

Don't  send  a  cent  of  money — be  sure  to  write 
your  name  and  address  plainly  and  to  state  size  of 
neckband— the  shirts  will  be  shipped  immediately, 
transportation  charges  paid.  You  pay  $4.35  on  arrival 
—no  more.  If  not  fully  satisfied  return  them  and  your 
money  will  be  immediately  refimded. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 


Desk  257 


430  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago, 


BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO.  Desk  257 

430  S.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  the  shirts  at  once.  I  will  pay  price  an  arrival 
with  understanding  that  if  1  do  not  want  to  keep 
them  1  can  send  them  back  and  you  will  refund  my 
money. 

Size  of  Neck-Band 

.Y<im« 


Addrt'S» . 


I — $1.00 


Postpaid 

Mallr.l  III  I'laln 

AMFRICAN  PUB.   CO 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..PS  D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 
What  rvcry  rounr  man  and 

Every  younrt  woman  should  kno\^ 
What  evf  ry  yount  husband  and 

Evfry  younc  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Clolh  binding     320p>f!rs     mjoy  illusliilwn^ 

758  Winsloi  Ride.  Pkiliddpkis 
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Health  Culture 

JOURNAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE 


PARTIAL  CONTEXTS  FOR  AUGUST 

Summer  Asthma 

Kiiiii.ald  S.    Oswald,  M.  D. 

Candy — Its  Use  and  Abuse 

JI.  -M.   Lunic 

Summer  Diarrhoea 

Prevention  and  Treatment 
J.  IL  Jackiuu,  AI.  JJ. 

Vegeterianism  and  Health 

T.   K.  Allinsou,  I.   K.   C.    S. 

Health  Influenced  by  Colors 

Sunliglit  and  the    Human   Body 
KUuaril  it.   Wariuaii,  A.  M. 

Soft  Drink  Evil 

G.   J[.   Knot 

Tuberculosis  Cured 

Personal    Experience 

Irene  Korlou  Burul 

2B  cents  a  cony  $2.00  a  year 

Trial  offer  3  months  25  cents 

HEALTH  CULTURE 

507  St,   James   BIdg.,     New   York   City 


Inves'ment    in    health    pays 
big  dividends,  ask  yourself  I 


ROLLING  BATH  TUB  heatTI 

The  wonderful  new  Ro-San  product 
for  homes  without  plumbing,  Kcthing 
like  it  anywhere,    £qual  in  comfort, 
etyleand  quality  to  our  famous  Indoor 
Toilet  and  Washstand.  Full  Eize  met- 
al tub, white  enameled.  Sirr.plehcatcrand  12 
gallon  nickeled  water  tank.     Wc:tcr  heata  | 
quickly.    A  boon  if  you  h:ive  Bickncss  or 
need  hot  water  quick, day  or  nisht.  U3c  c-a, 
gasoline  or  Itcroscno.    Noplumbins'  cr  c:;- 
tras.  After  use  tub  closes  upas^ainstfri-mo, 
less  than  3   feet  cquaro.    Covers  heater. 
Rolls  anywhere  easily. Keep  inera^in  clos'^t. 
Bathe  in    comfort—as  ofwen  na  yoa  liko  j 
—anywhere    in   the   house. 
Write   today  for   pariicu- 
lars  and  price. 

ItOWE  S&NIT&RT 
MANUFACTURINQCO. 
6407    6th  St. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Why  Men   Work 

{Continued  froiu   imye   55) 


DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  LIGHT  &  TRACTION 
COMPANY 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Company 
at  a  meeting  held  July  ist,  1919,  declared  a 
CASH  dividend  of  i  H  Ver  Cent,  on  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  a  CASH  dividend  of  2"-^  Per  Cent, 
an  the  Common  Stock,  and  a  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  zYz  shares  of  Common  Stock  on  every 
one  hundred  (100)  shares  of  Common  Stock 
outstanding,    all    payable    August    ist,    1919. 

The  Tratisfer  Books  will  close  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  July  12th,  1919,  and  will  reopen  at 
10   o'clock   A.    M.    (m   July    28th.    1919. 

C.  N.  JELLIFFE,  Secretary 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Foar  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds. 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  July  i,  1919,  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  in  New 
York,  will  be  paid  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,    16  Wall    Street. 

G.  D.  IMILNE,  Treasurer. 

p.'  CIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
COMMON  STOCK  IJIVIIJKNU  NO.  14. 
A  Quarterly  Dividend  of  $1.25  per  share  upon 
the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  this  Company,  for 
the  three  months  ending  June  30,  1919,  will  be 
Ijaid  on  July  l."),  1919,  to  shareholders  of  record 
June  30,  1919.  Cheeks  for  the  dividend  will  be 
mailed. 

PACIFIC    OAS    AND    ELECTRIC    COMPANY, 
A.   F.   HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
San   Krnnci^co.   CnIiforniT,   .liine  30,   1919. 


INSURANCE 

Write  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director  of  The 
Independent  Insurance  Service,  to  secure 
free  and  confidential  information  in  regard 
to   your    insurance    problems. 

119  WEST  40th  ST.       NEW  YORK 


(leaver,  drives  whos(  insistence  he  may 
learn  to  know  only  in  the  pangs  of 
their  abortive  birth?  Is  not  this  a  case 
where  ignorance  is  bliss,  and  it  were 
foiiy  to  be  wise? 

Ihe  resources  of  the  individual  may, 
indeed,  be  exhausted.  But  this  only 
shifts  the  problem.  We  are  here  natur- 
ally led  to  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond application  of  tne  principles  of 
dynamic  psychology:  Froin  their  ap- 
plication to  the  afrairs  of  the  individ- 
ual we  pass  on  to  their  application  to 
the  business  of  the  community.  "'When 
men  are  rightiy  occupied,  their  amuse- 
ment grows  out  of  taeir  work  as  the 
color  petals  out  of  a  fruitful  flower." 
On  the  otner  h:,nd,  as  Corning  points 
out  in  his  "Psyciioicgy  of  the  Gamoiing 
Hauit,"  where  men  s  working  hours  are 
filled  with  dull  routine,  their  pent-up 
cravings  for  excitement  are  liable  to 
find  outlets  of  doubtful  social  value. 

Our  industrial  system  is  not  a  di- 
vinely ordained  institution,  inalterable 
by  man.  Rather  must  we  look  upon  it 
as  a  fit  object  upon  which  man  may 
exert  his  conscious  control,  his  efforts 
to  improve.  "It  is  obvious,"  says  Taus- 
sig, "that  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
would  be  greater  if  .  .  .  all  commonly 
took  direct  satisfaction  in  the  activi- 
ties of  earning  a  living.  .  .  .  The  sat- 
isfaction of  an  instinct  conduces  pro 
tanto  to  happiness,  the.  balking  of  it  to 
unhappiness.  .  .  .  Among  those  in- 
stincts to  w^hich  it  seems  possible  to 
give  wide  scope,  without  danger  of  sa- 
tiation or  remorse,  is  that  of  contriv- 
ance" (or  workmanship).  "And  yet  the 
modern  organization  of  industry  smoth- 
ers it  in  a  great  and  probably  growing 
proportion  of  men." 

Similarly  Ordway  Tead  remarks: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  instinct  of 
workmanship  is  a  beneficent  and  fruit- 
ful impulse.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
among  the  great  mass  of  wage-working 
people  it  today  gets  little  chance  for 
expression.  .  .  .  We  have  here  too  val- 
uable and  creative  a  tendency  to  allow 
it  to  be  longer  neglected,  thwarted  and 
dissipated." 

Such  balking  of  a  potential  source 
of  energy  does  not  bring  merely  a  loss 
of  constructive  force,  but  is  also  fraught 
with  danger  of  positive  destructive  ex- 
plosion. For,  as  Irving  Fisher  points 
out,  "Primitive  instincts  can  be  guided, 
but  not  suppressed.  If  they  become 
pent  up,  the  danprer  of  unrestrained 
outbreak  is  great."  And  "A  human  be- 
ing whose  instincts  are  balked  becomes 
an  enemy  of  society." 

Industrial  unrest  finds  expression  in 
the  demand  for  more  pay  and  shorter 
hours  of  labor.  But,  just  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  prone  to  misunderstand  the 
motives  for  his  own  actions,  so,  certain 
psychologists  and  economists  hold,  the 
true  cause  of  this  unrest  is  not  so 
much  the  desire  for  more  money  or 
greater  ease,  but  the  stifling  of  certain 
fundamental  instincts  which  clamor  for 
satisfaction.  Among  these  not  the  least 
insistent  are  the  instincts  of  workman- 
ship and  self-expression.  Furthermore, 


we  arc  told  that  this  is  not  a  mere  aca- 
demic theory,  but  a  view  substantiated 
by  practical  experience.  Robert  Wolf, 
to  whom  we  owe  perhaps  the  first  in- 
telligent application  of  these  principles, 
was  able  to  double  the  efl^ciency  of  the 
workers  in  a  certain  operation  at  his 
wood  pulp  mill  "without  resorting  to 
piece  work  or  bonus  or  any  of  the 
special  methods  of  payments.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Wolf  accomplished  this  result  by  giv- 
ing meaning  to  a  meaningless  task,  by 
htting  the  men  see  for  themselves  how 
Lhey  arrived  at  results,  letting  them 
oce  different  processes  of  getting  re- 
t-ults  and  knowing  on  their  own  ac- 
count which  were  the  most  valuable." 

What  is  needed  is  a  movement  to- 
ward Humanizing  Industry.  The  spirit 
in  which  this  should  be  undertaken  is 
summed  up  by  Irving  Fisher: 

"Your  employee  is  a  man  with  the 
:;ame  fundamental  human  nature  as 
yourself.  If  he  is  to  be  loyal,  efficient, 
and  contented,  he  must  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  expression  to  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  Without  self-expression 
no  man  can  lead  a  normal  life.  It  is  his 
initiative  which  you  should  aim  to  en- 
courage. This  is  not  the  ordinary  offen- 
sive paternalism  in  which  the  employer 
takes  the  initiative  and  seeks  to  impose 
his  ideas  on  a  passive  or  unwilling 
workman. 

"There  is  no  adequate  self-expression 
without  a  reasonable  amount  of  self- 
direction.  When  the  worker  can  be  giv- 
en a  stake  in  the  business  and  a  voice 
in  its  management  almost  all  the  im- 
portant motives  are  enlisted  and 
strengthened — the  motives  of  money- 
making,  accumulating,  creating,  gain- 
ing credit,  team  play." 

In  conclusion,  a  quotation  from  an 
address  by  Otto  H.  Kahn  may  serve  to 
show  how  similar  conceptions  have  been 
formed  regarding  this  subject  by  dif- 
ferent minds: 

"The  employer's  attitude  should  not 
be  one  of  patronizing  or  grudging  con- 
cession, but  frank  and  ■willing  recogni- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  the  status  of  the 
worker  and  of  the  consideration  due  to 
him  in  his  feelings  and  viewpoints. 

"Everything  practicable  must  be  done 
to  infuse  interest  and  conscious  pur- 
pose into  his  work,  and  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  drudgery  and  monotony  of  his 
daily  task.  The  closest  possible  contact 
must  be  maintained  between  employer 
and  employee.  Arrangements  for  the 
adjustment  of  grievances  must  be  pro- 
vided which  will  work  smoothly  and  in- 
stantaneously. Every  feasible  opportu- 
nity must  be  given  to  the  workman  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  business  of  which 
he  forms  a  part. 

"Responsibility  has  nearly  ahvays  a 
sobering  and  usually  a  broadening  ef- 
fect. I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  labor  and  capital  and  the  public  at 
large  that  workmen  should  participate 
in  industrial  responsibility  to  the  great-. 
est  extent  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  needful  order  and  system 
and  the  indispensable  unity  of  manage- 
ment." 


What's  Happened 


Total  announced  United  States  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  casualties  have 
passed  the  300,000  mark. 

The  Weimar  National  Assembly  took 
up  the  question  of  the  ratification  of 
the  Versailles  treaty  on  July  9. 

The  German  militia  have  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  Letts  and  Esthonians  and 
have  agreed  to  evacuate  Riga  and  all 
Latvia. 

French  soldiers  in  Fiume  who  cheered 
Yugoslavs  were  attacked  by  Italians 
and  in  the  resulting  riots  nine  persons 
were  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

Red  Cross  workers  on  the  Mexican 
border  will  give  special  service  to 
American  troops  stationed  there.  Sup- 
plies have  been  rushed  forward. 

The  Argentine  Senate  by  unanimous 
vote  approved  the  Covenant,  thus  mak- 
ing: Argentina  the  first  country  to  qual- 
ify for  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations. 

A  mass  meeting  of  Germans  at  Katto- 
witz  to  protest  against  annexation  of 
Upper  Silesia  to  Poland  was  broken 
up  by  Poles  and  several  persons  killed 
or  wounded. 

The  National  Association  for  Protec- 
tion of  American  Rights  in  Mexico  asks 
Government  action  on  the  540  cases  of 
American  citizens  murdered  in  Mexico 
in  the  past  four  years. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  in 
annual  conference  voted  to  spend  a  mil- 
lion dollars  all  told  on  education,  mis- 
sions, pensions,  general  evangelism  and 
Sunday  school  work. 

Of  the  first  two  million  drafted  men 
in  the  American  army,  200,000  could 
not  read  their  orders.  Americanization 
is  planned  on  a  big  scale  by  various 
community  and  civic  agencies. 

The  Soviet  authorities  have  seized 
all  the  foreign  embassies  and  consulates 
in  Petrograd  on  the  ground  that  their 
archives  contained  evidence  of  com- 
plicity in  counter-revolutionary  plots. 

The  "Leviathan,"  giant  troopship, 
has  again  broken  the  round  trip  record, 
Brest-New  York,  by  making  it  in  14 
days,  21  hours  and  41  minutes  actual 
time.  The  distance  covered  was  6400 
miles. 

The  National  Education  Association 
has  urged  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  civic,  physical  and 
vocational  instruction  for  young  men 
and  women  under  twenty  and  over  sev- 
enteen. 

P.  S.  duPont  has  created  a  two  mil- 
lion dollar  trust  fund  for  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  public  schools  of  Delaware. 
That  each  district  shall  raise  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  apportioned  it,  is  the 
only  stipulation. 

The  Glorious  Fourth  was  celebrated 
on  the  Rhine  ag  it  used  to  be  in  Amer- 
ica before  it  was  forced  to  be  "safe  and 
sane."  The  German  war  rockets  and 
flares  found  in  the  castle  of  Ehrenbreit- 
stein  provided  the  pyrotechnics. 


London  Oplnim 
NEXT? 

Sinn  Fein  and  Irish  Volunteer  or- 
ganizations have  been  outlawed  in  Tip- 
perary  County  because  of  the  recent 
murder  of  five  constables  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  proclamation  urging  such 
action. 

Public  Service  Commissioner  Nixon 
has  issued  an  order  permitting  New 
York  City  street  car  lines  to  charge  two 
cents  for  transfers  at  99  out  of  113 
transfer  points.  Increased  revenue  will 
be  $748,000. 

One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  letters 
are  handled  each  day  by  the  eighty-five 
subordinates  of  Miss  Violet  M.  Bennett, 
of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  who  is  post- 
mistress ,of  the  Paris  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bu- 
reau, receiving  and  distributing  mail 
for  Y  workers,  American  doughboys  in 
France  and  the  Rhineland. 

The  United  States  has  begun  to  de- 
port alien  radicals.  Thirty  anarchists, 
I.  W.  W.'s  and  Bolsheviki  were  headed 
for  their  native  lands  in  June,  and 
more  are   at   Ellis  Island  awaiting  de- 
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It's  hard  to  see  it  with  the  naked  eve 


portation.  The  deportations  are  made 
under  the  law  signed  by  President  Wil- 
son last  October. 

Plans  are  announced  for  raising  a 
fourteen  million  dollar  endowment  fund 
for  Princeton  University.  The  income 
from  the  first  two  million  will  go  to 
increase  professors'  salaries. 

Complete  statistics  as  to  the  need  for 
apartments  in  New  York  City  show 
that  14,552-  apartments  should  be  built 
to  supply  present  demands.  Shifts  in 
population  have  only  increased  the 
shortage. 

Mackerel,  as  well  as  airplane,  rec- 
ords are  broken:  325,000  fish  worth 
$45,000  were  brought  in  by  a  fleet  of 
fifty  schooners  to  New  Bedford,  Massa- 
chusetts. Nomansland  and  Block  Island 
were  the  fishing  grounds. 

Total  United  States  Treasury  dis- 
bursements for  the  year  ended  June 
30  were  $34,841,386,515,  a  deficit  on 
the  year's  operations  at  the  Treasury 
of  $333,342,024.  War  expenditures  were 
550  per  cent  of  normal. 

Because  of  the  defeat  by  the  Mag- 
yars and  the  growth  of  radicalism 
among  the  Czechoslovaks  the  coalition 
government  at  Prague  under  Dr.  Kra- 
marz  has  given  way  to  an  all  Social- 
ist ministry  under  "Tusar. 

The  Handley-Page  biplane  "Atlan- 
tic" crashed  to  earth  in  a  forced  land- 
ing at  Parrsboro,  N.  S.,  the  first  star- 
board engine  failing  after  thirteen 
hours  in  the  attempted  flight  from 
Newfoundland  to  New  York. 

Motion  to  dismiss  the  conspiracy 
charge  against  President  Townley  of 
the  National  Non-Partizan  League  is 
denied.  Bankers  are  accused  of  plotting 
against  the  Townley  League  by  the  de- 
fense, politics  being  alleged. 

The  American  journalist  Henry  Wat- 
terson  has  been  decorated  by  King  Al- 
bert of  Belgium  in  appreciation  of  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  Belgium.  The 
dignity  of  officer  in  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  is  the  honor  conferred. 

Robert  Minor,  American  cartoonist 
and  anarchist,  who  was  arrested  by 
the  French  on  the  Rhine  when  he  re- 
turned from  Russia  and  Germany,  has 
been  released  by  the  American  author- 
ities, to  whom  he  was  turned  over  by 
the  French. 

A  sweeping  reorganization  of  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  consolidation 
of  numerous  offices  is  ordered.  Curtail- 
ment of  revenue  on  account  of  nation- 
wide prohibition,  and  detail  consequent 
upon  income  and  luxury'  taxes  necessi- 
tate many  changes. 

The  sixty  truck  Victory  train  of  the 
United  States  motor  transport  corps 
has  started  on  an  oooan  to  ocean  run 
as  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  good 
roads  for  war  or  peace.  Each  truck  car- 
ries a  capacity  load.  Twelve  miles  an 
hour  was  averaged  from  Washington 
to  Frederick,  Maryland,  the  first  leg 
of  the  trip. 
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Language  in  action!  Words 

are  of  little  use  until  they 

have  gone  from  their  authors 

out  to  others— until  they  are 

put  in  action.    Today  the  Mimeograph 
is  the  winged  Mercury  of  the  business 

world — the  speediest  transmitter  of  written  language 

from  the  place  where  it  has  little  value  out  to  the 

places  where  it  has  great  value.    These  flying  wheels 

reproduce,  with  cameo-sharpness,  letters,  bulletins, 

maps,  plans,  forms — all  to  knit  more  closely  the  fabric 

of  the  enterprise,  to  give  power  to  policy  and  persistency 

to  sales  propaganda.    And  that  too  at  ridiculously  small 

cost.    Let  us  show  you  how  language  can  be  put  into 

powerful  action — for  you  and  your  business.     Booklet 

"E"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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The  President  as  Conquering  Hero 

A 


TTABOY,  Woodrow!"  yelled  the  crowds  down  on 
the  piers  at  Hoboken  when  President  Wilson 
came  back  to  the  United  States  on  July  8  after 
his  second  long  absence  from  this  country  as  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Peace  Conference.  Whatever  the  Senate 
may  have  to  say  concerning  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's work  in  Paris  and  Versailles,  the  hundred  thou- 
sand people,  more  or  less,  who  met  him  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  seemed  to  shout  not  only  a  personal  wel- 
come but  their  readiness  to  value  highly  the  work  that 
he  had  done.  And  the  first  speech  that  Mr.  Wilson  made 
on  his  return  was  three  words,  "I  thank  you,"  in  answer 
to  a  workman  near  the  waterfront  who  called  out  to  him, 
"You  made  good,  Woodrow!"  Perhaps  the  distance  from 
the  hights  of  scholarly  idealism  to  the  common  people  is 
less  than  journalists  suppose.  At  any  rate  the  crowd  that 
waited  on  the  streets  thru  a  hot  summer  afternoon  to 
cheer  the  President  was  a  big  and  enthusiastic  one — 
even  for  New  York. 

President  Wilson's  homecoming  was  stage  managed 
in  triumphal  fashion.  The  "George  Washington,"  flying 
the  Presidential  flags,  came  slowly  up  New  York  harbor 
followed  by  a  flotilla  of  two  battleships  and  forty-two 
destroyers  in  parade  formation.  A  big  gray  dirigible 
and  a  seaplane  flew  far  out  to  greet  the  transport  and 
the  guns  of  the  "Pennsylvania"  fired  the  Presidential 
salute.  President 
Wilson  landed  at 
Hoboken  in  his 
home  state,  was 
ferried  across  to 
New  York,  drove 
up  Fifth  avenue, 
and  made  an  in- 
formal speech  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  "I 
have  really,"  said 
he,  "been  the  most 
homesick  man  in 
the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force. 
I  am  certainb' 
glad  to  be  home. 
I  don't  think  I 
ever  heard  any- 
thing more  beau- 
tiful in  the  way 
of  music  than  the 
tune  just  played 
by  the  band." — 
The  tune  was 
"Hail!  Hail!  the 
Gang's  All  Here!" 
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'No  wonder  he's  glad  to  see  me  come  home" 


Tho  he  waited  until  he  addressed  Congress  to  deliver 
the  more  serious  purport  of  his  message  from  the  Peace 
Conference,  President  Wilson  spoke  earnestly  of  Amer- 
ica's responsibility  to  take  her  part  in  winning  world 
peace  as  well  as  she  had  done  her  work  for  militarj- 
victory. 

We  have  had  our  eyes  very  close  upon  our  tasks  at  times, 
but  whenever  we  lifted  them  we  were  accustomed  to  lift 
them  to  a  distant  horizon.  We  were  aware  that  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  had  turned  their  faces  toward  us  as  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  freedom  and  of  right,  and  whenever 
we  thought  of  national  policy  and  of  its  relation  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  we  knew  we  were  under  bonds  to  do 
the  large  thing  and  the  right  thing. 

I  am  afraid  some  people,  some  persons,  do  not  understand 
that  vision.  They  do  not  see  it.  They  have  looked  too  much 
upon  the  ground.  They  have  thought  too  much  of  the  in- 
terests that  were  near  them,  and  they  have  not  listened  to 
the  voices  of  their  neighbors. 

I  have  never  had  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  where  the  heart 
and  purpose  of  this  people  lay.  When  any  one  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  has  raised  the  question,  "Will  America 
come  in  and  help?"  I  have  said,  "Of  course  America  wll 
come  in  and  help."  She  cannot  do  anything  else.  She  will 
not  disappoint  any  high  hope  that  has  been  formed  of  her. 
Least  of  all  will  she  in  this  day  of  new-born  liberty  all  over 
the  world  fail  to  extend  her  hand  of  support  and  assist- 
ance to  those  who  have  been  made  free.   The  formulation 

of  the  peace  is  end- 
ed, but  it  creates 
only  a  new  task 
just  begun.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  you 
will  study  the  peace 
you  will  see  that  it 
is  a  just  peace  and 
a  peace  which,  if 
it  can  be  preserved, 
will  save  the  world 
from  unnecessary 
bloodshed.  And  now 
the  great  task  is  to 
preserve   it. 

Washi  n  g  t  o  n 
people  gave  the 
President  another 
vociferous  wel- 
come at  the  Capi- 
tal. He  took  up  at 
once  the  routine 
of  administration, 
which  the  work 
of  framing  Iho 
peace  treaty  had 
kept  from  h  i  s 
close  attention  for 
seven  months. 
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Bringing  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate 

ON  the  day  after  his  return  from  Europe  President 
Wilson  laid  before  the  Senate  for  ratification  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  Germany  had  signed.  His 
presentation  of  its  terms  was  inspiring  rather  than  in- 
forming, taking  for  its  text  America's  responsibility  of 
moral  leadership  in  the  settlement  of  world  peace. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  upon  a  different  foot- 
ing from  every  other  nation  except  our  associates  on  this 
side  of  the  sea.  We  entered  it,  not  because  our  material  in- 
terests were  directly  threatened  or  because  any  special 
treaty  obligations  to  which  we  were  parties  had  been  vio- 
lated, but  only  because  we  saw  the  supremacy,  and  even  the 
validity,  of  right  everywhere  put  in  jeopardy  and  free  gov- 
ernment likely  to  be  everywhere  imperiled  by  the  intolerable 
aggression  of  a  power  which  respected  neither  right  nor 
obligation  and  whose  very  system  of  government  flouted  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  as  against  the  autocratic  authority  of 
his  governors.  And  in  the  settlements  of  the  peace  we  have 
sought  no  special  reparation  for  ourselves,  but  only  the 
restoration  of  right  and  the  assurance  of  liberty  everywhere 
that  the  effects  of  the  settlement  were  to  be  felt.  We  en- 
tered the  war  as  the  disinterested  champions  of  right  and 
we  interested  ourselves  in  the  terms  of  the  peace  in  no 
other  capacity. 

Then  the  President  went  on  to  eulogize  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces: 

They  carried  the  great  ideals  of  a  free  people  at  their 
hearts  and  with  that  vision  were  unconquerable.  Their  very 
presence  brought  reassurance;  their  fighting  made  victory 
certain.  .  .  . 

And  the  compulsion  of  what  they  stood  for  was  upon  us 
who  represented  America  at  the  peace  table.  It  was  our 
duty  to  see  to  it  that  every  decision  we  took  part  in  con- 
tributed, so  far  as  we  were  able  to  influence  it,  to  quiet  the 
fears  and  realize  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  who  had  been 
living  in  the  shadow,  the  nations  that  had  come  by  our 
assistance  to  their  freedom.  It  was  our  duty  to  do  every- 
thing that  it  was  within  our  power  to  do  to  make  the  tri- 
umph of  freedom  and  of  right  a  lasting  triumph  in  the 
assurance  of  which  men  might  everyTvhere  live  without 
fears. 

Old  entanglements  of  every  kind  stood  in  the  way — prom- 
ises which  governments  had  made  to  one  another  in  the  days 
when  might  and  right  were  confused  and  the  power  of  the 
victor  w^as  without  restraint.  Engagements  which  contem- 
plated any  dispositions  of  territory,  any  extensions  of  sov- 
ereignty that  might  seem  to  be  to  the  interest  of  those  who 
had  the  power  to  insist  upon  them  had  been  entered  into 
without  thought  of  what  the  peoples  concerned  might  wish 
or  profit  by;  and  these  could  not  always  be  honorably 
brushed  aside. 

It  was  not  easy  to  graft  the  new  order  of  ideas  on  the 
old,  and  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  grafting  may,  I  fear,  for 
a  time  be  bitter.  But,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  men 
who  sat  with  us  at  the  peace  table  desired  as  sincerely  as 
we  did,  to  get  away  from  the  bad  influences,  the  illegitimate 
purposes,  the  demoralizing  ambitions,  the  international 
counsels  and  expedients  out  of  which  the  sinister  designs 
of  Germany  had  sprung  as  a  natural  growth. 

It  had  been  our  privilege  to  formulate  the  principles  which 
were  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  but  they  had  been 
accepted,  not  because  we  had  come  in  to  hasten  and  assure 
the  victory  and  insisted  upon  them,  but  because  they  were 
readily  acceded  to  as  the  principles  to  which  honorable  and 
enlightened  minds  everywhere  had  been  bred. 

From  these  principles  came,  of  course,  the  necessity 
of  creating  and  safeguarding  new  nations,  as  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Central  empires  freed  the  peoples  that 
had  been  held  in  bondage. 

And  out  of  the  execution  of  these  great  enterprizes  of 
liberty  sprang  opportunities  to  attempt  what  statesmen  had 
never  found  the  way  before  to  do :  an  opportunity  to  throw 
safeguards  about  the  rights  of  racial,  national  and  religious 
minorities  by  solemn  international  covenants;  an  opportu- 
nity to  limit  and  regulate  military  establishments  where 
they  were  most  likely  to  be  mischievous;  an  opportunity  to 


effect  a  complete  and  systematic  internationalization  of 
waterways  and  railways  which  were  necessary  to  the  free 
economic  life  of  more  than  one  nation,  and  to  clear  many  of 
the  normal  channels  of  commerce  of  unfair  obstruction  of 
law  or  of  privilege,  and  the  very  welcome  opportunity  to 
secure  for  labor  the  concerted  protection  of  definite  inter- 
national pledges  of  principles  and  practise. 

These  were  not  tasks  which  the  conference  looked  about 
it  to  find  and  went  out  of  its  way  to  perform.  They  were 
inseparable  from  the  settlements  of  peace.   .   .   . 

A  league  of  free  nations  had  become  a  practical  neces- 
sity. Examine  the  treaty  of  peace  and  you  will  find  that 
everywhere  thruout  its  manifold  provisions  its  framers 
have  felt  obliged  to  turn  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  in- 
dispensable instrumentality  for  the  maintenance  of  the  new 
order  it  has  been  their  purpose  to  set  up  in  the  world — the 
world  of  civilized  men. 

BUT  the  League  of  Nations,  President  Wilson  went 
on  to  explain,  became  during  the  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference  "not  only  an  instrument  to  adjust  and  rem- 
edy old  wrongs."  "It  was  the  only  hope  for  mankind," 
to  remove  forever  from  the  world  the  imminence  of  na- 
tional wars. 

Every  true  heart  in  the  world,  and  every  enlightened 
judgment  demanded  that,  at  whatever  cost  of  independent 
action,  every  government  that  took  thought  for  its  people 
or  for  justice  or  for  ordered  freedom  should  lend  itself  to  a 
new  purpose  and  utterly  destroy  the  old  order  of  inter- 
national politics. 

Statesmen  might  see  difficulties,  but  the  people  could  see 
none  and  could  brook  no  denial.  A  war  in  which  they  had 
been  bled  white  to  beat  the  terror  that  lay  concealed  in 
every  balance  of  power  must  not  end  in  a  mere  victory  of 
arms  and  a  new  balance.  The  monster  that  had  resorted  to 
arms  must  be  put  in  chains  that  could  not  be  broken.  The 
united  power  of  free  nations  must  put  a  stop  to  aggression, 
and  the  world  must  be  given  peace.    .    .    . 

Convenient,  indeed  indispensable,  as  statesmen  found  the 
newly  planned  League  of  Nations  to  be  for  the  execution  of 
present  plans  of  peace  and  reparation,  they  saw  it  in  a  new- 
aspect  before  their  work  was  finished.  They  saw  it  as  the 
main  object  of  the  peace,  as  the  only  thing  that  could  com- 
plete it  or  make  it  worth  while.  They  saw  it  as  the  hope  of 
the  world,  and  that  hope  they  did  not  dare  to  disappoint. 
Shall  we  or  any  other  free  people  hesitate  to  accept  this 
great  duty?  Dare  we  reject  it  and  break  the  heart  of  the 
world? 

And  so  the  result  of  the  conference  of  peace,  so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  stands  complete.  The  difficulties  en- 
countered were  very  many.  Sometimes  they  seemed  insuper- 
able. It  was  impossible  to  accommodate  the  interests  of  so 
great  a  body  of  nations — interests  which  directly  or  in- 
directly affected  almost  every  nation  in  the  world — without 
many  minor  compromizes.  The  treaty,  as  a  result,  is  not 
exactly  what  we  would  have  written.  It  is  probably  not 
what  any  one  of  the  national  delegations  would  have  writ- 
ten. But  results  were  worked  out  which  on  the  whole  bear 
test.  I  think  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  compromizes 
which  were  accepted  as  inevitable  nowhere  cut  to  the  heart 
of  any  principle.  The  work  of  the  conference  squares,  as  a 
whole,  with  the  principles  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of  the 
peace  as  well  as  with  the  practical  possibilities  of  the  inter- 
national situations  which  had  to  be  faced  and  dealt  with 
as  facts. 

President  Wilson  ended  his  address  to  the  Senate 
with  a  stern  reminder  of  America's  responsibility  as  a 
world  power. 

We  redeemed  our  honor  to  the  utmost  in  our  dealings 
with  Cuba.  She  is  weak  but  absolutely  free,  and  it  is  her 
trust  in  us  that  makes  her  free.  Weak  peoples  everywhere 
stand  ready  to  give  us  any  authority  among  them  that  will 
assure  them  a  like  friendly  oversight  and  direction.  They 
know  that  there  is  no  ground  for  fear  in  receiving  us  as 
their  mentors  and  guides. 

A  new  role  and  a  new  responsibility  have  come  to  this 
great  nation  that  we  honor  and  which  we  would  all  wish  to 
lift  to  yet  higher  levels  of  service  and  achievement. 


?? 


The  Most  Homesick  Man 
in  the  A.  E.  F. 

As  President  Wilson  described  himself  to  the  crowds  that 
welcomed  him  back  home  at  the  United  States  army  pier  in 
Hoboken.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  army  and 
navy    officials,   are    leaving   the   pier    in    the    automobile    below 
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.  Congress  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

UNDER  increasing  pressure  from  the  country  Con- 
gress is  beginning  to  think  about  doing  some- 
thing about  the  high  cost  of  living.  Congressmen 
turn  to  the  task  reluctantly.  It  is  convinced  no  real  so- 
lution can  be  found  until  the  people  themselves  take 
hold  of  the  problem.  However,  recent  events  in  Italy 
and  foreshadowed  events  in  France  and  England  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  bringing  rising  prices  in  the 
United  States  to  check. 

Food  prices  are  higher  today  than  at  any  time  during 
the  war  and  the  rise  has  not  yet  reached  its  peak.  In 
November  the  average  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life 
was  83  per  cent  above  the  average  for  1913.  Prices 
dropped  back  in  February  to  72  per  cent,  but  in  March 
they  rallied  and  in  May  had  advanced  to  85  per  cent 
above  the  pre-war  level. 

Congress  is  willing  to  do  anything — anything  that 
isn't  too  drastic — to  check  further  rises,  but  senators 
and  representatives  would  like  some  definite  suggestions 
from  the  President.  When  the  peace  treaty  is  out  of  the 
way  and  the  cost  of  living  situation  approaches  the 
climax,  said  to  be  due  in  the  fall,  Congress  will  proba- 
bly receive  such  suggestions  if  nothing  has  been  done 
in  the  meantime. 

There  are  several  things,  in  addition  to  offering  sug- 
gestions, that  opinion  in  Congress  believes  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  do  to  afford  relief.  For  instance,  the 
Grain  Corporation  might  use  the  billion  dollars  at  its 
disposal  to  "subsidize  the  American  table"  by  dropping 
the  selling  price  of  wheat  below  the  $2.26  guarantee  at 
which  it  buys.  Cheaper  wheat  would  be  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  sympathetic  decline  in  many  other  food- 
stuffs. 

Already  the  War  Department,  responding  to  Con- 
gressional criticism,  has  decided  to  put  its  50,000,000 
pounds  of  surplus  meats  and  millions  of  cans  of  vegeta- 
bles at  the  disposal  of  American  municipalities  for  re- 
tailing to  the  people.  The  prospect  of  $20  shoes  in  the 
fall  is  leading  to  agitation  in  Congress  to  compel  the 
Department  to  bring  back  the  3,000,000  pairs  of  army 
shoes  it  is  attempting  to  sell  in  France  and  place  them 
on  sale  here.  All  food  prices  have  shown  a  considerable 
drop  in  cities  w'here  army  supplies  have  already  been 
sold.  The  army  stores  will  soon  be  exhausted,  however, 
and  prices  are  expected  to  rebound. 

The  first  step  Congress  takes  to  cope  with  rising 
prices  probably  will  be  one  recommended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  a  year  ago  in  its  report  on  the 
"Big  Five"  packers.  At  the  last  session  bills  to  control 
the  packers  had  no  chance  of  success.  Far  more  drastic 
legislation  introduced  this  session  probably  will  be 
passed,  such  has  been  the  increase  in  the  pressure  on 
Congress  in  the  intervening  period. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Kenyon-Anderson 
bill,  presented  at  this  session,  is  its  provision  for  con- 
ducting, under  a  federal  receivership,  the  business  of 
any  packer,  whose  "moral  bankruptcy"  is  proved.  The 
principle  is  an  entirely  new  one  and  if  enacted,  the  legis- 
lation in  which  it  is  embodied  will  be  taken  before  the 
Supreme  Court  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  test  of  its 
constitutionality. 

The  federal  receiver,  under  the  bill,  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  United  States  Circuit  Court  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  proof  that  the  packer  had  violated  the  law 
or  the  terms  of  his  license  and  would  continue  in  con- 
trol of  the  packer's  business  until  satisfactory  assur- 
ances had  been  given  the  court  that  the  business  would 
be  conducted  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  public  in- 
terests thereafter. 

In  addition  to  licensing  the  packers,  the  legislation 
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would  deprive  them  of  control  of  refrigerator  cars, 
stock  yards,  branch  houses  and  other  facilities  that 
have  been  used  to  lessen  competition  and  would  limit 
their  control  of  unrelated  food  products  such  as  fruits, 
rice,  breakfast  foods  and  fish. 

By  stimulating  competition  and  encouraging  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  warehouses,  slaughter  houses  and 
markets,  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  prevent  advances  in  the  price  of  meats 
and  to  lower  prices  of  unrelated  products  controlled  by 
the  packers,  out  of  which  most  of  their  profits  have 
been  made. 

THERE  are  many  other  suggestions  as  to  things  Con- 
gress might  do  to  aid  the  consumer  in  his  struggle 
with  the  high  cost  of  living.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner Woolley  informs  Congress,  for  instance,  that 
an  advance  of  30  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  which  will  be 
reflected  in  increased  living  costs,  will  be  necessary 
when  the  railroads  are  returned.  He  suggests  that  the 
railroads  be  government  owned  and  that  any  deficits 
that  occur  in  their  operation  be  met  out  of  the  federal 
treasury. 

The  advance  in  farm  land  values,  resulting  from  in- 
creased food  prices,  has  tended  to  send  prices  still 
higher.  Tax  theorists  are  recommending  a  high  tax  on 
idle  lands,  to  force  them  into  use,  and  to  reduce  the 
speculative  values  of  other  lands  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing down  considerably  the  cost  of  production  of  farm 
products. 

The  major  cause  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is 
the  depreciation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 
Congress  is  being  told  that  by  continuing  high  taxes  on 
those  that  can  afford  to  pay,  thus  making  new  issues  of 
federal  securities  unnecessary',  it  can  prevent  further 
inflation  of  the  currency  and  so  help  to  hold  prices 
down. 

In  its  present  frame  of  mind,  there  is  little  proba- 
bility that  Congress  will  go  farther  than  to  pass 
legislation  for  the  control  of  the  packers.  Increased 
pressure,  however,  may  result  in  greater  effort  than 
Congress  now  expects  to  put  forth.  It  is  watching  with 
deep  interest  the  formation  of  state  committees  on  food 
supply  and  demand  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  pondering  the  possibility  of  the  cost  of  living  be- 
coming a  real  political  issue.  Congress  does  not  want 
such  an  issue.  It  would  much  prefer  to  campaign  on  the 
tariff  or  on  internationalism  vs.  nationalism  in  1920. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  the  prospect  of  20,000,000  women 
voting  in  the  next  election  and  congressmen  recognize 
the  danger  that  the  women  may  decide  to  make  their 
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own  issues  if  Congressional  performance  is  not  satis- 
factory. 

If  the  housewives  would  eliminate  extravagant  buy- 
ing and  would  discipline  the  corner  grocery,  many  in 
Congress  are  inclined  to  think  they  would  achieve  far 
more  practical  results  than  could  any  amount  of  legis- 
lation. There  is  some  evidence  in  the  recent  appeal  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  people  to  "eat 
more  beef"  to  support  the  Congressional  view  in  this 
respect. 

Unless  the  price  of  cattle  goes  up  as  a  result  of  in- 
creased beef  consumption,  the  Department  pointed  out, 
stock  raisers  are  in  danger  of  serious  financial  losses. 
The  consumer  had  noticed  little  falling  off  in  the  price 
of  beef,  yet  the  price  of  beef  steers  at  Chicago  dropped 
23  per  cent  from  March  1  to  July  1.  The  packer  didn't 
get  the  difference,  for  the  prices  of  dressed  meats  at 
wholesale  dropped  in  proportion.  Retail  prices  showed 
a  very  small  decline  and  in  some  cities  an  actual  in- 
crease during  the  same  period. 

These  figures  are  good  evidence  that  the  fault  is  with 
the  retailer.  Senators  from  the  North  and  Middle  West 
are  recommending  that  the  consumers  organize  to  take 
the  retailer  in  hand.  The  solution,  they  say,  is  in  co- 
operative methods. 

The  United  States  is  many  years  behind  Europe  in 
cooperation,  they  point  out.  While  every  third  house- 
holder in  Great  Britain  is  a  member  of  a  cooperative 
society,  and  50,000  societies  have  been  organized  in 
Russia,  in  the  United  States  there  are  less  than  3000 
cooperative  organizations. 

Under  the  Rochdale  system,  which  is  being  recom- 
mended for  the  United  States,  the  consumer  pays  the 
market  price  for  his  supplies  at  the  cooperative  store, 
but  gets  the  profits  in  dividends.  The  English  coopera- 
tives own  not  only  their  farms,  factories  and  tea  and 
coffee  plantations,  but  some  of  their  own  ships.  North- 
western senators  say  cooperation,  if  it  is  properly  put 
into  practise,  will  solve  the  high  cost  of  living  problem 
for  the  United  States. 

Thus  each  side  looks  to  the  -other  for  a  solution.  Con- 
gress looks  to  the  people  to  find  relief  for  themselves 
thru  new  methods  of  buying;  the  people  look  to  Con- 
gress to  remedy  the  situation  thru  legislation.  Congress 
can  do  much  to  prevent  profiteering  near  the  source  by 
regulating  food  monopolies,  but  it  cannot  regulate  the 
retailer  unless  there  is  a  national  emergency.  Concur- 
rent effort  by  Congress  and  the  consumer  would  have 
good  effect  on  the  high  cost  of  living.  There  is,  however, 
little  hope  of  such  joint  action  until  the  situation  grows 
more  acute.  R.  M.  B. — Washington 


Another  First  Flight 

AT  the  rate  of  aviation  progress  nowadays  the  des- 
perate chance  that  Hawker  took  when  he  tried 
to  fly  across  the  Atlantic  less  than  two  months 
ago  belongs  in  the  far  distant  past.  Twenty-nine  men 
the  other  day  landed  at  Roosevelt  Field,  Long  Island, 
from  a  British  dirigible  in  which  they  had  flown  across 
the  ocean  from  Edinburgh.  In  contrast  to  the  hungry, 
sleepless,  nervous  tension  of  Ha^^ker  and  his  navigator 
at  the  end  of  their  flight  this  crew  arrived  looking  as 
tho  they  had  traveled  with  all  the  comforts  of  home. 
And  so  they  had,  comparatively  speaking.  The  big  dirigi- 
ble R-34  provided  them  with  comfortable  quarters,  a 
chance  to  sleep  four  hours  out  of  every  eight,  good  meals 
(beefsteak,  for  instance,  cooked  over  the  engines),  elec- 
tric lights  and  heat,  a  library,  and  even  music. 

The  comparison,  of  course,  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  Hawker's  flight  was  made  in  a  tiny,  heavier-than- 
air  biplane  designed  primarily  for  speed.  The  lighter- 
than-air  dirigible  that  brought  these  twenty-nine  pas- 
sengers on  the  first  flight  from  Europe  to  America  was 
one  of  the  two  biggest  airships  in  the  world — 670  feet 
long  and  79  feet  wide,  as  big,  in  other  words,  as  the 
ocean  liner  "Adriatic."  And  it  took  as  long  to  fly  across 
the  Atlantic  as  the  record  time  of  the  fastest  steam- 
ships. From  Edinburgh  to  Roosevelt  Field,  3200  miles, 
the  flying  time  of  the  R-34  was  four  days  and  a  half — a 
good  bit  more  than  the  time  it  would  have  made  if  heavy 
winds  had  not  hindered  it. 

The  British  Government  built  the  R-34,  and  also  a 
sister  ship,  the  R-33,  during  the  war  to  carry  explosives 
to  bomb  Germany.  The  big  cigar-shaped  gas  bag  that 
keeps  the  ship  aloft  has  a  capacity  of  about  2,200,000 
cubic  feet  and  carries  underneath  three  gondolas  in  which 
are  quarters  for  the  crew  and  space  for  the  five  motors 
of  250  horsepower  each.  All  the  gondolas  are  enclosed  by 
glass  and  connected  by  a  huge  platform.  The  R-34  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  load  of  twenty-one  tons,  including 
fuel  enough  for  a  cruising  radius  of  5000  miles.  The 
photographs  on  pages  86,  87  and  88  are  a  better  de- 
scription of  its  size  and  equipment  than  words  can  give. 

In  the  crew,  commanded  by  Major  G.  H.  Scott,  that 
brought  the  R-34  over  was  one  American  naval  officer, 
Lieutenant  Commander  Zachary  Lansdowne,  who  had 
been  with  its  crew  since  June  1.  His  story  of  this  voy- 
age "between  two  worlds"  gives  little  of  the  technicality 
of  navigation,  but  much  of  the  human  interest: 

"Fairly  away,  we  looked  about  us  to  see  with  what 
means  we  were  to  make  the  trip.  The  first  thing  we  in- 
vestigated, not  unnaturally,  was  the  larder.  A  great 
quantity  of  cooked  meats,  including  hams,  roast  beef, 
sausages  and  beefsteak  pies,  were  piled  up  in  the  store- 
room. 

"You  must  not  think  that  our  trip  was  a  succession 
of  cold  meals.  We  had  only  to  get  out  one  of  our  alumi- 
num cooking  utensils  and  go  into  the  engine  room,  and 
soon  we  had  a  piping  hot  meal  ready.  Regularly  we 
heated  our  broths,  tea  and  cocoa  in  this  manner.  And 
we  had  on  board  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  at  our 
first  meal,  by  way  of  celebration,  I  suppose,  every  man 
aboard  had  one  of  the  eggs. 

"I  say  every  man,  but  I  am  in  error,  for  we  had  gone 
only  a  short  distance  when  we  discovered  we  had  thirty 
instead  of  twenty-nine  aboard.  Somehow  a  lad  with 
a  hankering  for  adventure  had  stolen  aboard  the  R-34 
and  got  down  right  next  to  the  keel  in  a  safe  hiding 
place. 

"All  the  way  across  the  ocean  we  were  l)usy  shedding 
burdensome  aviation  garb.  We  certainly  discovered  one 
thing  on  this  flight,  and  that  was  that  no  one  need  fear 
the  cold.  One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  don  our 
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lifebelts,  which,  in  addition  to  keeping  one  afloat,  were 
designed  with  a  parachute  attachment  that  insured 
against  a  too  rapid  descent  in  case  of  accident." 

Later  in  the  day  he  mentions  food  again: 

"By  four  o'clock  that  afternoon  we  checked  up  and 
found  that  we  were  already  more  than  600  miles  west- 
ward. When  tea  was  served  we  began  to  get  real  home- 
like. The  phonograph  was  started,  and  we  had  our  bev- 
erage, jam  and  biscuits,  to  the  stirring  accompaniment 
of  'Back  Home  in  Tennessee,'  'The  Memphis  Blues'  and 
ia  number  of  other  jazz  melodies. 

"The  morning  of  July  3  dawned  clear.  Despite  the 
brilliance  of  the  day,  we  could  not  see  the  ocean,  for  a 
blanket  of  clouds  was  beneath  us.  Later,  we  ran  into 
a  cloud  pocket — -that  is,  clouds  were  above  and  below 
us — and  to  avoid  this  we  added  2000  feet  to  our  alti- 
tude, rising  to  nearly  4000  feet.  Conditions  improving, 
the  R-34  was  driven  down  within  600  feet  of  the  water 
to  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  drift. 

"The  routine  watch  on  and  watch  off  continued  with- 
out incident.  We  soon  found  that  life  aboard  the  big 
dirigible  was  virtually  the  same  as  life  aboard  a  steam- 
ship. There  was  no  thought  of  uncertainty.  We  were 
bound  for  America,  and  we  knew  we  would  get  there." 

Off  Newfoundland  the  R-34  faced  the  disagreeable 
task  of  bucking  an  opposition  wind  of  fifty-one  miles 
an  hour,  which  necessitated,  putting  all  the  engines  at 
full  speed  and  cut  into  the  stock  of  gasoline  so  heavily 
that  the  airship  reached  Roosevelt  Field  with  only  a 
few  hours'  supply  left  in  the  tanks. 

"One  picture  at  this  difficult  time,"  says  Lieutenant 
Commander  Lansdowne,  "stands  out  distinctly  in  my 
mind.  While  the  wind  was  howling  and  our  petrol  sup- 
ply was  dwindling  perhaps  to  such  a  point  as  to  imperil 
our  safety,  I  had  occasion  to  go  below.  As  I  entered  the 
sloping  quarters  I  saw  two  English  officers  coolly  chat- 
ting. 'Rather  a  nasty  bit  of  weather,'  said  one  as  I  en- 
tered. Before  I  could  reply  the  other,  who  was  peering 
into  a  small  mirror,  busily  lathering  his  face,  said :  'Not 
half  as  rotten  as  this  new  shaving  soap  some  one  wished 
on  me.'  " 

From  Scotland  to  Newfoundland  the  flying  time  was 
only  fifty-nine  hours.  It  was  from  Newfoundland  down 
to  Long  Island  that  thunderstorms  piled  up  the  difficul- 
ties that  further  slowed  down  the  speed  of  the  flight 


Wide  World 


"Votes  for  Women"  is  getting  to  be  a  popular  slogan  in  Japan 
now.  A  national  suffrage  campaign  is  under  way  and  a  debate 
in  the  Japanese  Diet  at  Tokyo  on  an  equal  suffrage  bill  called 
forth    this    popular    demonstration    in    front    of    the    building 


Western  Newspaper  Union 

Undersecretary  of  State  is  a  new  office  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  created  under  the  1919  legislative  and  judicial 
appropriation  bill  and  filled  for  the  first  time  by  Frank  Lyon 
Polk,  counselor  of  the  State  Department,  who  is  now  going  to 
Paris  to  take  Secretary  Lansing's  place  in  the  Peace  Conference 

and  threatened  at  one  time  to  force  a  landing  near  Bos- 
ton. Lieutenant  Commander  Lansdowne's  diary  goes  on 
to  say: 

"I  happened  to  be  at  the  elevating  wheel  when  we 
struck  the  first  squall.  We  were  flying  at  an  altitude  of 
600  feet.  In  a  few  seconds  I  found  that  the  altitude 
meter  registered  1100  feet.  Altho  we  had  the  rudder 
hard  down,  we  had  been  bounced  up  500  feet.  Those  who 
were  in  the  hammocks  were  nearly  thrown  out  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  blow." 

At  Roosevelt  Field  the  United  States  army  and  navy 
authorities  had  made  every  provision  for  welcoming 
the  R-34.  Just  over  the  landing  field  Major  Pritchard 
dropped  in  a  parachute  from  the  airship  and  directed 
the  600  Americans  detailed  to  tie  down  the  gas  bag. 
Then  keeping  precisely  over  its  anchorage  the  R-34  de- 
scended to  about  300  feet  above  land,  when  it  released 
ten  tons  of  water  ballast  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  ground 
in  perfect  equilibrium  and  avoid  a  jar  which  might  dis- 
joint the  light  skeleton  on  which  the  metal-plated  skin 
is  stretched. 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  had  landed,  crowds  began  pour- 
ing out  to  Mineola  to  see  the  world's  biggest  airship, 
which  began  immediately  refueling  its  gas  bag  and 
petrol  tanks  preparatory  to  the  homebound  flight,  on 
which  it  started  at  midnight,  July  9. 

Railroad  Credit  and  Dividends 

THE  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  recently  sold  to 
bankers  an  issue  of  thirty-five  million  dollars  of 
ten-year  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  interest,  the 
proceeds  being  used  to  liquidate  its  floating  debt  and 
maturing  obligations.  The  bonds  were  sold  to  the  public 
at  96V2>  or  an  investment  basis  of  6^2  pei"  cent.  Coin- 
cident with  the  sale  of  the  notes  was  the  announcement 
that  the  directors  had  decided  to  suspend  dividends  on 
the  common  stock,  altho  they  had  been  paid  regularly  for 
nineteen  years.  The  regular  dividend  of  2  per  cent  semi- 
annually was  declared  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
in  September,  if  no  objection  is  made  by  the  Railroad 
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Administration  to  advancing  funds  for  the  purpose. 
In  issuing  the  bonds  the  company  agreed  that  it  would 
set  aside  from  net  earnings  not  less  than  three  and  a 
half  million  dollars  each  year  until  seventeen  and  a  half 
million  dollars  have  been  so  set  aside,  the  sums  to  be 
used  for  capital  expenditures  and  general  financing. 
Under  the  contract  with  the  Government,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  has  a  rental  which  is  sufficient  to  provide  a 
balance  for  the  common  stock  equal  to  5.18  per  cent  on 
that  issue  compared  with  a  4  per  cent  dividend.  Appar- 
ently the  bankers  exacted  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the 
same  terms  as  they  did  several  years  ago  from  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  when  that  road's  finances  were  in  a 
none  too  flourishing  condition. 

The  deferring  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  dividend  is 
a  matter  of  national  importance.  It  may  be  good  busi- 
ness for  bankers  to  exact  conditions  of  this  sort  when 
they  sell  bonds  to  the  public.  But  many  investors  who 
have  held  the  stock  of  this  company  for  many  years  and 
considered  it  a  good  investment  must  now  be  wondering 
just  why  a  stock  which  in  normal  times  sold  above  par 
should  be  relegated  to  the  category  of  "cats  and  dogs." 
Particularly  so  when  the  Goevrnment  contract  presuma- 
bly guarantees  a  5  per  cent  dividend  during  the  period 
of  Government  control.  The  fact  is  that,  had  the  com- 
pany been  operated  on  its  own  account  instead  of  for  the 
Government,  in  the  twelve  months  ended  May  31  it  would 
have  shown  net  earnings  equivalent  to  but  35  per  cent 
of  its  interest  charges  and  nothing  for  dividends. 

The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  increased 
cost  of  material  and  wage  advances  practically  ate  up 
the  road's  revenues.  These  increases  were  not  offset  by 
increases  in  gross  revenues  thru  a  readjustment  of  the 
rates. 

The  rate  question  is  serious  because,  with  wages  ad- 
vancing on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  an 
increase  in  rates  to  remedy  the  matter  would  only  mean 
another  increase  in  commodity  prices  and  the  resultant 
demand  for  higher  wages. 

Stockholders  in  general  must  recall  with  some  irony 
the  fact  that  President  Wilson  said:  "Investors  in  rail- 
way securities  may  rest  assured  that  their  rights  and 
interests  will  be  as  scrupulously  looked  after  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  they  would  be  by  the  directors  of  the  several 
railway  systems."  Those  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  have 
received  the  first  blow.  Stockholders  of  other  railroads 
which  owe  the  Government  large  sums  for  advances  may 


begin  to  wonder  when  they  too  will  be  hit.  If  govern- 
ment control  is  continued,  the  discontinuance  of  divi- 
dend payments  may  be  in  order  on  all  sides.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment releases  control  of  the  railroads  in  a  few  months 
without  adjusting  the  rate  question  and  without  accept- 
ing the  roads'  long  term  bonds  for  money  advanced  by 
the  Government,  the  increasing  cost  of  operations  will 
result  in  no  surplus  for  dividends. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  the  director  general  recently 
said  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  rate  increase  because  that 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  create  a  demand 
for  higher  wages  by  the  trainmen.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  investors  see  dividends  being  passed  and  even  the 
margin  for  interest  payments  grow  slimmer  and  slim- 
mer, they  turn  readily  to  industrial  securities  which  not 
only  earn  their  interest  many  times  over  but  in  many 
cases  earn  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  share  of  com- 
mon stock. 

The  Flux  of  Peoples 

WHEN  the  National  Reform  Association  decided 
to  hold  a  World's  Christian  Citizenship  Con- 
gress in  Pittsburgh  next  November,  to  discuss 
the  great  moral  problems  of  world  reconstruction,  it  ap- 
pointed, among  a  number  of  other  commissions,  one 
that  will  bring  up  for  discussion  the  international  mi- 
gration of  peoples. 

Uprooted  by  calamities,  such  as  pestilence  and  war, 
by  political  and  religious  persecution,  or  merely  by 
the  incentive  of  economic  betterment,  the  peoples  of 
the  world  are  in  a  continual  flux,  sometimes  little 
more  than  a  trickling  of  individual  families  (tho  ag- 
gregating hundreds  of  thousands),  sometimes  more 
like  a  concerted  movement  of  whole  nations.  Dr.  Sidney 
L.  Gulick,  chairman  of  the  commission  just  mentioned, 
and  a  small  committee  of  specialists  have  been  invited 
to  bring  before  the  congress  proposals  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  international  study  of  the  whole  subject,  so 
that  henceforth  any  nation  in  its  immigration  and  emi- 
gration policy  might  be  guided  by  a  knowledge  of  all 
available  facts. 

Just  now,  the  future  of  migration  to  the  United 
States  is  entirely  doubtful.  Not  only  are  there  many 
different  ideas  in  this  country  as  to  the  most  desirable 
form  of  limitation — as  instanced  by  the  different  bills 
now  before  Congress — but  it  can  only  be  guessed  at 


Press  Illustrating 


The  aeroplane  has  come  into  a  career  as  newsboy  now.  It  delivers  late  editions  of  this  San  Irun.-.s.„  pu.ur  to  suburb^  across  the  b.y 


The  Actual 

Signing  of  the 

Peace  Treaty 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BROUGHT  TO 
THIS  COUNTRY  BY  THE  R-34 

The  representatives  of  all  the  Allied  nations 
are  gathered  in  the  historic  Hall  of  Mirrors 
at  Versailles,  where  France  was  forced  to 
sign  the  German  terms  after  the  war  of 
1870,  watching  the  delegates  of  Germany 
sign  the  peace  treaty  that  acknowledges  her 
defeat  and  removes  all  opportunity  of  her 
making     another     such     war     of     aggression 


Press  Illustrating 

When  all  the  delegates  were  assem- 
bled Premier  Clemenceau  rose  and 
quietly  asked  the  German  repre- 
sentatives to  come  forward  and 
sign  the  peace  treaty.  On  "the 
Tiger's"  right  hand  are  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing.  On 
his  left  is  Premier  Lloyd  George. 
The  German  delegates  stepped  for- 
ward to  the  vacant  table  in  the 
foreground  of  the  photograph 
above,  and  the  photograph  at  the 
right  shows  them  actually  putting 
Germany's  formal  signature  to  the 
terms  of  peace.  President  Wilson 
is  in  the  far  left  corner  of  this 
picture;  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Allies  are  hidden  by  the  standing 
Germans.  The  ceremony  of  signing 
was  made  as  simple  as  possible  and 
afterward  the  German  delegates 
were    dismissed    by    the    side    door 


As   many   representatives  as   could    get  in    crowded   the   Hall   of    Mirrors    to    see    the    representatives    of    Germany    sign    the    peace 
treaty.    Fifteen     privates    from    each     of    the     British,    French     and    American    forces    were    invited    to    witness    the    ceremony 
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present  from  which  countries  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
strong  current  of  migration  to  this  continent  and  from 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  reduced  current.  This  quan- 
titative uncertainty,  say  Dr.  Gulick  and  his  associates, 
is  matched  by  a  lack  of  concise  knowledge  concerning 
the  effects  of  different  racial  additions  to  the  American 
stock,  the  effects  of  different  methods  of  assimilating 
immigrants  that  have  been  tried,  and  the  effects  of  the 
complicated  treaties  and  understandings  that  exist  be- 
tween various  nations  in  regard  to  migration  and  set- 
tlement. 

They  therefore  propose  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
that  is  to  be  international  in  scope  and  will  make  use  of 
all  the  statistical  and  other  information  already  avail- 
able in  the  different  countries  for  the  purpose  of  compil- 
ing a  convincing  body  of  facts  on  all  questions  relating 
to  immigration  and  emigration. 

No  problems  of  national  sovereignty  are  raised  by  the 
plan,  which  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda  or  of 
advocacy  for  any  established  policy,  but  rather  for  hon- 
est investigation  and  collaboration  between  the  immi- 
gration and  emigration  experts  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. 

Nor  is  it  the  present  intention  of  those  interested 
in  the  proposal  that  either  the  League  of  Nations  or 
any  other  official  body  should  be  asked  to  adopt  it 
and  carry  it  out  thru  governmental  channels  which 
might  not  act  with  sufficient  openness  of  purpose  or 
alertness  to  all  significant  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cooperation  of  all  public  bodies  that  can  throw  light  on 
these  big  questions  will  be  sought,  so  that  the  informa- 
tion collected  may  be  accurate  and  up  to  date. 

As  at  present  planned,  the  bureau  will  have  three  di- 
visions, on  statistics,  on  information  and  on  legislative 
drafting.  The  first  named  will  not  only  study  the  social 
and  economic  causes  of  migration  and  gather  all  avail- 
able statistics  bearing  on  them,  but  will  also  try  to  in- 
duce the  different  governments  to  adopt  uniform  sta- 
tistical methods,  so  that  in  future  all  figures  relating  to 
immigration  and  emigration  may  be  comparable.  The 
division  on  information  will  concern  itself  with  indus- 
trial and  economic  opportunities  for  prospective  immi- 
grants and  counteract  false  and  misleading  propaganda 
with  accurate  information.  It  will  also  study  racial  re- 
lations in  areas  where  different  races  are  in  intimate 
contact,  so  as  to  prevent  such  appalling  misfits  as  have 
in  every  age  led  to  civil  strife  and  the  slaughter  of  un- 
known thousands. 

The  division  on  legislative  drafting,  according  to 
the  preliminary  plan,  will  analyze  and  compare  the 
immigration  and  emigration  laws  of  the  different 
countries,  in  regard  not  only  to  big  policies  but  also 
to  such  details  as  medical  inspection  at  the  ports  of 
entry,  passport  requirements,  and  the  like.  It  will  look 
into  the  question  of  ship  accommodation  for  immi- 
grants— which  in  many  ways  has  remained  scandalous 
in  spite  of  some  modern  reforms — and  possibly  propose 
international  legislation  on  such  matters  as  these.  It 
will  assist  individual  nations  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
facts  compiled,  to  accomplish  by  legislation  whatever 
the  national  policy  might  be  as  regards  the  influx  and 
efflux  of  population,  instead  of  legislating,  as  they  are 
now  obliged  to  do,  in  the  dark. 

In  short,  it  is  hoped  with  the  aid  of  such  a. bureau  to 
make  the  migration  of  peoples  and  of  individuals  less 
irresponsible  and  chaotic,  to  help  prevent  the  frightful 
calamity  of  misfits  as  regards  climate,  economic  oppor- 
tunities and  racial  associations  that  have  so  often  char- 
acterized the  migration  of  peoples,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  perhaps  to  allay  fears  that  are  ill-founded  and 
thus  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  needlessly  and  harmfully 
restrictive  measures. 


Zislin  in  Les  Annales 

"With  much  joy,  emotional  gratitude  and  pride,"  says 
the  French  caption  of  this  sketch,  "France  celebrates 
the    recovery    of    her    dear    provinces,    Alsace-Lorraine" 

The  Franco- American  Treaty 

THE  military  conditions  imposed  upon  Germany, 
tho  of  unprecedented  stringency,  did  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  Premier  Clemenceau  and  Marshal 
Foch,  afford  France  adequate  protection  against  an- 
other invasion  by  Germany  in  the  future.  To  satisfy  the 
French,  who  evidently  feared  that  the  newly  founded 
League  of  Nations  might  not  prove  forcible  and  efficient 
enough  to  prevent  sudden  aggression  from  beyond  the 
Rhine,  Premier  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson  con- 
sented to  present  to  their  respective  legislative  bodies 
a  special  treaty  guaranteeing  aid  in  such  an  emergency. 
President  Wilson,  following  the  same  principle  as  he  had 
with  the  German  treaty,  was  insistent  that  the  text 
should  not  be  made  public  until  it  was  placed  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  when  he  left  Paris,  M.  Cle- 
menceau, in  order  to  check  popular  clamor,  released  it 
to  the  press. 

The  agreement  begins  by  stating  that  the  United 
States  and  France  "apprehend  that  the  stipulations  con- 
cerning the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  cannot  assure  imme- 
diately to  France  on  one  hand  and  to  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  as  signatory  powers  to  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, appropriate  security  and  protection,"  and  that 
unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany  against  France 
would  not  only  violate  the  Versailles  treaty, 
thus  exposing  France  anew  to  the  intolerable  burden  of  un- 
provoked war,  but  that  such  aggression  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many would  constitute  an  act  reputed  by  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles as  being  against  all  the  powers  signatory  to  the 
treaty  and  calculated  to  trouble  the  peace  of  the  world,  in- 
volving inevitably  and  directly  the  states  of  Europe  and 
indirectly  the  entire  world,  as  experience  has  amply  and 
unhappily  demonstrated. 

The  treaty   then   recites   Articles   XLII,    XLIII    and 
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XLIV  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  prohibiting  Germany 
from  maintaining  fortifications  or  armed  forces  within 
50  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine,  and  adds : 

In  case  these  stipulations  should  not  assure  immediately 
to  France  appropriate  security  and  protection,  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  be  bound  to  come  immediately  to 
her  aid  in  case  of  any  unprovoked  act  of  aggression  directed 
against  her  by  Germany. 

The  corresponding  agreement  with  England,  for  the 
most  part  the  same,  here  reads  a  little  differently :  that 
the  British  Government  "is  willing  to  undertake  to  sup- 
port the  French  Government"  instead  of  being  "bound 
immediately  to  come  to  her  aid." 

It  is  provided  that  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
shall  not  come  into  force  until  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  is  ratified,  and  vice  versa,  so  neither  party  will 
be  bound  unless  the  other  consents  to  the  same  obliga- 
tion. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  Council  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Nations  must  approve  of  the  treaty  and  may  at 
any  future  time  abrogate  it  on  demand  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  case  a  majority  of  the  Council  "finds  that  the 
Society  itself  assures  sufficient  protection." 

The  proposed  treaties  are  criticized  in  Italy  and  Bel- 
gium because  they  do  not  also  safeguard  these  coun- 
tries. 

The  Trial  of  the  Kaiser 

WHEN  Premier  Lloyd  George  returned  from 
Paris  and  reported  the  results  of  the  Peace 
Conference  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pas- 
sage in  his  speech  that  elicited  the  most  applause  was 
this : 

If  wars  of  this  kind  are  to  be  prevented  those  personally 
responsible  for  them,  who  have  taken  part  in  plotting  and 
planning  them,  should  be  held  personally  responsible.  There- 
fore the  Entente  decided  that  the  man  who  undoubtedly  had 
the  primary  responsibility,  in  the  judgment,  at  any  rate,  of 
the  Allies,  should  be  tried  for  the  offenses  he  committed  in 
breaking  treaties  he  was  bound  to  honor  and  by  that  means 
bringing  on  the  war. 

It  is  an  exceptional  course,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is,  be- 
cause if  it  had  been  done  before  there  would  have  been 
fewer  wars.  The  Allied  countries  unanimously  decided  that 
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a   tribunal — an   interallied   one — should   sit   in   London   for 
the  trial  of  the  person  chiefly  responsible  for  the  war. 

The  announcement  that  the  trial  would  be  held  in 
London  came  as  a  complete  surprize  not  only  to  the  out- 
side world  but  even  to  members  of  the  Conference  who 
might  be  supposed  to  know.  Secretary  Lansing,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Responsibilities  for  the 
War,  learned  of  it  first  from  the  newspapers,  and  Am- 
bassador White  and  General  Bliss  were  equally  ignorant 
of  this  "unanimous  decision." 

It  is  said  that  Clemenceau  wanted  the  trial  in  Paris, 
but  the  others  objected  that  French  sentiment  was  too 
strong  for  a  fair  verdict.  Then  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd 
George  agreed  on  Washington  as  far  enough  away,  but 
Wilson  promptly  vetoed  the  proposal. 

On  second  thought  the  British  public  is  not  certain 
that  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  Kaiser  brought  to  Lon- 
don. He  is  the  first  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
cousin  of  King  George,  and  it  would  be  injurious  to 
royal  prestige  to  see  him  imprisoned,  tried  and  executed 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  only  a  short  walk  away  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals  and 
Laborites  are  opposed  to  the  trial  as  a  travesty  on  jus- 
tice, since  his  enemies  would  be  his  judges.  They  fear 
also  that  it  would  rouse  a  reaction  in  Germany  for  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

The  question  of  holding  the  Kaiser  responsible  for  the 
war  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  Paris  Conference  for  the 
open  plenary  session  of  April  28,  but  the  subject  was 
not  discussed. 

But  in  the  secret  plenary  session  of  May  6,  the 
day  before  the  draft  of  the  treaty  was  handed  to  the 
Germans,  the  trial  was  decided  upon.  It  is  now  re- 
vealed that  the  reason  for  the  omission  of  the  question 
in  the  public  session  was  because  General  Smuts  was 
prepared  to  protest  against  the  punishment  of  the  Ger- 
man rulers.  Possibly  he  remembered  the  time  when  the 
British  Government  demanded  that  he  and  his  colleag. 
General  Botha,  be  delivered  over  for  trial  in  the  Tower. 
The  Boers  refused  to  surrender  their  leaders,  and  so  the 
war  was  continued  for  two  years  longer.  When  the  pres- 
ent treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Versailles,  General 
Smuts  did  give  out  a  protest  to  the  press,  in  which  he 
said: 

A  new  heart  must  be  given  not  only  to  our  enemies,  but 
also  to  ourselves;  a  contrite  spirit  for  the  woes  which  have 
overwhelmed  the  world;  a  spirit  of  pity,  mercy  and  for- 
giveness for  the  sins  and  wrongs  which  we  have  suffered. 
There  are  punishments  foreshadowed  over  most  of  which 
a  calmer  mood  may  yet  prefer  to  pass  the  sponge  of  ob- 
livion. 

The  Dutch  have  been  most  reluctant  to  surrender  the 
Kaiser  and  Kronprinz,  for  Holland  has  always  prided 
itself  on  its  protection  of  political  refugees,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  if  the  demand  is  made  in  the  name  of  the 
League  of  Nations  their  scruples  will  be  overcome  and 
they  will  yield. 

The  Crown  Prince  has  declared :  "The  Allies  can  only 
have  my  dead  body.  I  will  myself  decide  on  my  life  or 
death."  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich,  the  second  son  of  the 
ex-Emperor,  telegraphed  to  King  George: 

In  fulfillment  of  the  natural  duty  of  son  and  officer,  I, 
with  my  four  younger  brothers,  place  myself  at  your  ma- 
jesty's disposal,  in  place  of  my  imperial  father,  in  the  event 
of  his  extradition,  in  order  by  our  sacrifice  to  spare  him 
such  degradation.  In  the  name  of  Princes  Adalbert,  August 
Wilhelm,  Oscar,  and  Joachim. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  as  Chancellor  in  1914, 
and  Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  as  head  of  the 
army,  have  declared  themselves  solely  responsible  for 
governmental  and  military  acts  and  on  constitutional 
grounds  demand  to  be  put  on  trial  in  place  of  the  Em- 
peror. 
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Soviet  Rule  in  Hungary 

A  SPECIAL  session  of  the  Paris  Supreme  Council 
was  held  on  July  7  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
overthrowing  the  Soviet  Government  at  Budapest, 
which,  as  Mr.  Hoover  testified,  was  preventing  the  re- 
victualing  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania  by 
refusing  passage  for  provisions  over  Hungarian  rail- 
roads and  on  the  Danube.  When,  on  March  25,  Count 
Karolyi,  in  despair  of  the  triumph  of  Wilson's  princi- 
ples, turned  over  the  Hungarian  Government  to  Bela 
Kun  and  the  Communists,  it  was  generally  expected  by 
the  outside  world  that  the  Red  regime  would  soon  col- 
lapse. In  fact,  it  was  reported  to  have  surrendered  a 
week  later  and  several  times  since.  For  instance,  on  May 
5  the  London  Times  said :  "The  fall  of  Bela  Kun  shows 
how  monstrously  we  should  have  been  fooled  in  Hungary 
if  we  had  taken  the  Bolshevist  farce  seriously."  At  that 
time  Czechoslovak,  Rumanian,  Serbian  and  French 
forces  were  closing  in  upon  Budapest  from  all  sides,  and 
it  was  expected  that  the  capital  would  soon  fall  into 
their  hands.  Besides  such  external  pressure,  the  mon- 
archists were  plotting  and  the  peasants  in  revolt.  Buda- 
pest was  famine-stricken  and  overcrowded  to  double  its 
ordinary  population  by  idle  refugees  and  demobilized 
soldiers. 

But,  as  in  Russia,  the  Soviet  proved  to  have  unex- 
pected powers  of  resistance.  Bela  Kun  organized  Work- 
men's Battalions,  which  halted  the  Rumanians  and  in- 
flicted severe  defeats  upon  the  veteran  Czechoslovak 
troops  under  French  officers.  Now  the  Allied  Military 
Intelligence  Bureau  reports  "Bela  Kun's  strength  is 
spreading  and  that  200,000  Hungarians  might  rally  to 
his  support,  altho  not  half  could  be  equipped."  The  Red 
army  has  proved  particularly  efficient  in  its  artillery 
service. 

Vienna  is  threatened  with  a  Bolshevist  rising,  which, 
it  is  said,  Bela  Kun  is  prepared  to  support  by  an  army 
of  14,200  infantry  and  500  cavalry,  with  200  machine 
guns  and  150  cannon.  The  Communists  claim  that  their 
propaganda  affected  the  Czech,  Slovak,  Rumanian  and 
French  soldiers,  and  that  the  French  generals  can  only 
rely  upon  their  Senegalese  forces. 

Altho  the  Communist  regime  has  held  sway  in  Hun- 
gary only  three  months,  and  has  been  beset  by  enemies 
within  and  without,  still  it  has  been  able  to  outline  and 
even  put  into  effect  some  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  its  policy.  The  suffrage  is  granted  to  "all  those  of 
either  sex  who  have  completed  the  eighteenth  year  and 
live  from  work  useful  to  society."  Votes  are  not  allowed 
to  employers  of  labor,  persons  living  on  invested  funds, 
idle  women  keeping  servants,  insane  persons,  clergymen 
and  criminals.  The  Soviet  recognizes  no  distinction  of 
race  or  national  boundaries.  Marriage  has  not  been  in- 
terfered with,  but  divorce  has  been  made  easier.  The 
Church  has  been  separated  from  the  state  and  religion 
made  a  matter  of  individual  preference.  The  clergymen 
are  supported,  as  in  the  United  States,  by  voluntary 
contributions.  Religious  instruction  is  prohibited  in  the 
schools,  and  instead  of  hymns  and  prayers  there  are  sing- 
ing of  the  "Internationale"  and  "rhythmically  expressed 
utterances  of  the  proletarian  spirit."  Teachers  are  given 
the  highest  salary  allowed  by  law,  and  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  universal  education  has  been  planned.  The  school 
age  has  been  raised  to  sixteen,  and  opportunities  for 
advanced  technical  and  scientific  training  are  provided 
at  state  expense  to  those  capable  of  profiting  by  it.  Art- 
ists and  musicians,  selected  as  worthy  by  their  peers, 
are  salaried  by  the  state.  Works  of  art  in  private  hands 
have  been  transferred  to  public  museums.  Theaters, 
music  halls,  and  cinemas  have  been  socialized,  with  low- 
ering of  prices  and  raising  of  artistic  standards.  A  labor 


union  card  is  necessary  for  admission  unless  there  are 
vacant  seats  left.  Performances  of  Shakespeare,  Schil- 
ler, Shaw  and  Moliere,  as  well  as  new  revolutionary 
plays,  are  being  given  in  Budapest. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Budapest  Red  Guard 
claims  that  Budapest  under  his  control  "has  become  the 
safest  of  great  cities"  and  in  proof  of  this  publishes 
police  statistics  to  show  that  suicides,  accidents  and 
crimes  of  most  kinds  have  greatly  decreased  in  com- 
parison with  last  year.  This  is  confirmed  by  H.  N. 
Brailsford,  who  says  in  the  London  Herald:  "A  more 
orderly  city  than  Budapest  I  have  never  seen  in  my 
wanderings."  One  reason  for  this  is  doubtless  the  en- 
forcement of  prohibition.  Tippling  and  tipping  are  alike 
forbidden. 

Factories  and  mines  are  put  in  the  control  of  a  soviet 
of  seven  elected  by  the  employees.  The  former  owner, 
if  competent  and  willing,  is  generally  retained  as  man- 
ager at  the  maximum  salary  of  3000  crowns  a  month 
(nominally  .$600,  actually  about  $75).  Wages  are  fixed 
and  products  marketed  by  the  Central  Soviet  Committee. 

The  large  landed  estates  are  not  broken  up  into  small 
holdings  but  kept  intact  so  as  to  utilize  power  machin- 
ery. Ten  thousand  acre  estates  are  handled  as  a  whole 
by  Soviets  elected  by  the  agricultural  gild,  each  mem- 
ber of  which  is  obligated  to  work  120  days  a  year  on 
the  farm.  After  giving  each  family  such  rations  as  it 
needs  the  surplus  is  sold  thru  the  District  Central 
which  purchases  the  machinery  and  seed  needed.  Half 
the  surplus  is  set  aside  for  improvements  and  the  rest 
distributed  to  the  members  of  the  gild  according  to  the 
hours  they  have  worked.  Estates  under  100  acres  have 
so  far  not  been  interfered  with.  The  villages  are  not 
socialized  until — after  sufficient  instruction  by  the  so- 
viet missionaries — they  petition  for  it. 

In  the  cities  communism  has  been  put  into  full  effect. 
No  man  is  allowed  to  have  more  than  one  room,  two 
suits,  four  shirts,  two  pairs  of  boots  and  four  pairs  of 
socks  so  long  as  any  man  has  less.  On  account  of  the 
war  and  the  embargo  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  all 
raw  material,  especially  cotton,  leather  and  coal,  as  well 
as  medicine  and  food.  Newspapers  are  reduced  to  small 
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sheets  consisting  mostly  of  official  decrees.  There  is 
practically  no  freedom  for  the  press  or  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opposition.  Elections  are  ostensibly  open,  but 
the  Socialist  Party  caucus  prepares  ballots  with  its 
chosen  candidates  and  these  are  never  scratched.  The 
Soviet  Government  was  established  without  bloodshed 
and  for  the  first  few  weeks  there  were  no  executions 
except  of  Red  Guards  guilty  of  murder  or  pillaging. 
But  the  peasant  revolt  about  Oedenburg,  in  western 
Hungary,  was  crushed  out  with  great  slaughter.  On 
June  24  a  counter-revolutionary  rising  began  with  the 
seizure  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  stations  at  Buda- 
pest by  students  from  the  Military  Academy.  Three 
monitors  on  the  Danube  under  command  of  naval  offi- 
cers opened  fire  on  the  Soviet  headquarters.  The  object 
of  the  counter-revolutionists  was  to  overthrow  the  Com- 
mune and  offer  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  Prince  Alexan- 
der of  Serbia.  But  the  insurrection  was  put  down  and 
as  a  warning  forty  students  and  three  officers  were  ex- 
ecuted. Bela  Kun,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  declares: 

The  present  weakness  of  the  dictatorship  is  responsible 
for  these  troubles.  The  bourgeoisie  must  be  crushed  without 
mercy.  To  proclaim  kindness  and  leniency  would  be  to  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  proletariat.  We  do  not  want  equality, 
but  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Food  Riots  in  Italy 

PUBLIC  opinion  in  Italy  ascribes  the  high  prices  of 
the  necessities  of  life  to  the  extortions  of  profi- 
teers, and  this  feeling  eventuated  in  mass  move- 
ments for  the  seizure  of  food  supplies  in  many  cities. 
At  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Palermo  and  other  places  the 
Governmentwas  virtually  superseded  by  Soviets  or  cham- 
bers of  labor  composed  of  workingmen  and  demobilized 
soldiers,  and  under  their  directions  provision  stores  and 
private  stocks  were  confiscated  and  brought  to  the  mar- 
ketplace, where  they  were  sold  at  prices  50  to  70  per 
cent  below  their  former  figures. 

In  some  places  this  wholesale  confiscation  was  carried 
on  in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  municipal  authorities.  In  others  it  degen- 


erated into  mere  looting  and  wanton  destruction  of 
property,  and  the  efforts  of  the  police  and  soldiery  to 
put  down  such  depredations  caused  numerous  casualties. 

The  new  Government  of  Signor  Nitti  handled  the  dan- 
gerous situation  with  firmness  and  tact.  Recognizing  the 
reality  of  the  grievance,  a  royal  decree  was  issued  pun- 
ishing profiteers  by  a  fine  of  $2000  or  imprisonment 
from  three  months  to  three  years  with  confiscation  of 
goods.  The  King's  commissioner  for  Florence,  who  some 
months  ago  replaced  the  mayor,  put  the  population  on 
rations  and  ordered  food  sold  at  half  price.  Restaurants 
which  had  been  charging  $3  for  lunch  and  $5  for  dinner 
were  required  to  cut  down  their  rates  by  30  per  cent. 
Clothing,  shoes  and  other  necessaries  are  also  being  re- 
duced, with  the  understanding  that  the  dealers  will  be 
reimbursed  by  the  Government  for  their  losses. 

From  a  letter  just  received  from  Florence  we  learn 
that  provisions  have  been  selling  there  at  the  following 
prices:  Sugar,  34  cents  a  pound;  beef,  chicken  and  fish, 
$1  a  pound;  bread,  flour  and  corn  meal,  4V,s  cents;  rice, 
8  cents;  milk,  7  cents  a  quart,  and  eggs,  67  cents  a 
dozen.  These  prices,  tho  unprecedentedly  high  for  Italy, 
do  not  represent  the  real  hardship  of  the  situation,  for 
some  of  these  commodities  could  not  be  obtained  at  any 
price,  and  for  the  rest  the  dealers  often  charged  all  they 
could  possibly  get  regardless  of  normal  or  legal  prices. 

The  movement  in  its  political  aspect  is  mostly  repub- 
lican. Socialist  or  Bolshevist,  but  in  Rome  a  plot  of  an- 
archists was  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  arrest  of  sixteen 
of  the  conspirators.  Their  plan  was  to  attack  the  central 
part  of  the  capital  with  hand  grenades  and  start  a  mu- 
tiny among  the  garrison  at  Fort  Pietralata,  four  miles 
from  Rome.  Thirty  anarchists  motored  out  to  the  fort, 
but  were  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers. 

In  France,  Germany,  Austria  and  most  European 
countries  similar  conditions  prevail  and  similar  disor- 
ders have  occurred,  tho  not  yet  on  such  a  scale.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  speaking  in  Parliament  of  the  Italian 
news,  said  he  believed  that  Europe  was  on  the  verge  of 
a  financial  disaster  of  incredible  magnitude  and  "they 
might  get  thru  or  they  might  not." 


Nearly  ten  thousand  students  from  more  than  a  hundred  different  nations  are  learning  American  ideals  and  methods  at  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  put  the  residts  of  this  education  into  practise  in  their  own  countries.  The 
men  who  will  harness  the  waterfalls  of  South  America,  open  the  mines  of  China  and  build  the  railways  of  Africa  are  now 
in  our  engineering  schools.  India  is  looking  to  American  agricultural  institutions  to  teach  her  how  famine  among  300,000,000 
peopfe  can  be  averted.  To  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  that  this  group  of  students  offers  to  promote  international  good 
will  there  was  formed  in  1911  the  "Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  Among  Foreign  Students."  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hurrey,  who 
appears  in  the  top  row  of  the  picture  dressed  in  white,  is  the  general  secretary.  The  committee  publishes  magazines  in  the 
various  languages, •  organizes  gatherings,  and  each  summer  invites  about  500  of  the  students  to  a  camp.  It  was  at  the  Northfield 
camp  this  year  that  this  pliotograph  of  one  representative  group  was  taken.  Each  man  comes  from  a  different  nation.  Top  row 
— left  to  right — Syria,  Italy,  Russia,  Chile,  U.  S.  A.,  Spain,  Argentina,  Africa,  France.  Second  row — New  Zealand,  Philippines, 
China,  Rumania,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Greek.  Albania.  Bottom  row — Japan,  Armenia,  India,  Egypt,  Porto  Rico,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba 


For  the  Greater  Security  of  France 


An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  texts  of  the  treaties  between  France  and  the 
United  States  and  France  and  Great  Britain 
guaranteeing  the  security  and  protection  of 
France  against  Germany  were  published  last 
week.  The  treaties  provide  in  effect  that  in  case  Ger- 
many violates  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
which  compel  her  to  dismantle  all  the  fortifications 
within  a  distance  of  fifty  kilometers  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  to  cease  all  maneuvers  and  military  ac- 
tivities in  that  region,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  shall  "immediately"  come  to  the  aid  of  France. 
It  is  further  provided  that  the  treaties  must  be  vali- 
dated by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  that  they  shall  remain  in  force  until, 
"upon  demand  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty,"  a 
majority  of  the  Council  decides  that  the  League  itself 
provides  "sufficient  protection"  to  France. 

There  have  been  no  more  devout  disciples  of  world 
federation  than  the  French  people.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions has  wellnigh  been  the  religion  of  the  poilu.  But  the 
French  Government  has  been  a  tardy  convert.  When  I 
interviewed  Premier  Clemenceau  a  year  ago  on  my  first 
trip  to  Europe  and  asked  him  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  League  of  Nations,  he  plainly  showed  his  impatience 
with  the  plan,  and  even  after  President  Wilson  arrived 
in  Paris  he  made  a  public  statement  in  which  he  said 
that  he  preferred  the  old  system  of  alliances  to  any 
League  of  Nations  likely  to  be  worked  out  in  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

When  I  arrived  in  Paris  the  end  of  January,  on  my 
second  trip  to  Europe,  I  found  that  Clemenceau  and  the 
French  Government  were  verbally  supporting  the 
League,  but  it  was  an  open  secret  that  the  governmental 
espousal  of  the  cause  was  more  in  deference  to  the 
world's  public  opinion  than  from  any  recently  acquired 
belief  that  the  bad  old  times  should  be  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  new  era  of  international  cooperation.  • 

But  fortunately  under  the  Briand  ministry  that  pre- 
ceded that  of  Clemenceau,  a  very  able  commission,  under 
the  distinguished  presidency  of  Leon  Bourgeois  had 
been  appointed  to  work  out  the  plans  for  a  League  of 
Nations.  This  commission,  despite  the  lukewarm  sup- 
port of  Clemenceau,  made  a  strong  report,  which  the 
Government  adopted  and  presented  to  the  Allied  nations 
as  France's  contribution  to  the  League  idea.  I  have 
never  seen  the  text  of  this  report,  but  from  my  intimate 
and  daily  contact  with  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in 
France,  and  especially  with  the  members  of  the  French 
League  of  Nations  Association,  of  which  M.  Bourgeois 
was  also  president,  I  am  convinced  that  France  was  the 
one  important  nation  at  the  Peace  Conference  that  actu- 
ally proposed  to  invest  the  League  with  certain  sover- 
eign powers,  hitherto  reserved  to  the  nations  them- 
selves. 

I  can  perhaps  make  this  clear  by  contrasting  the 
"delegated"  and  "automatic"  forms  of  a  League  as  de- 
fined by  President  Lowell,  in  "The  Covenanter,"  pub- 
lished in  book  form  last  week.  Says  President  Lowell: 

There  are  two  possible  forms  in  which  a  league  to  main- 
tain peace  may  be  organized.  These  may  be  termed  the 
delegated  and  the  automatic  forms.  The  first  of  these  is 
like  a  federation  of  states,  where  certain  powers  are  dele- 
gated to  a  central  authority,  whose  action,  within  those 
limits,  is  binding  on  the  several  states.  In  a  league  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  a  central  organ  would  have 
power  to  issue  directions  which  the  members  of  the  League 


agree  to  obey.  The  automatic  form  is  more  simple,  more 
primitive,  but  not  ill-adapted  to  sovereign  states  whose 
duties  to  the  League  are  so  few  that  they  can  be  specifically 
enumerated  in  a  covenant.  It  consists  in  prescribing  defi- 
nitely the  obligations  which  the  members  assume,  or  will 
assume  on  the  happening  of  a  certain  event,  and  giving  no 
authority  to  any  central  organ  to  exei'cize  its  discretion  in 
giving  orders  binding  upon  them. 

France  proposed  the  "delegated"  form  of  a  League, 
and  not  the  "automatic"  form  which  was  afterward 
established  in  the  Covenant.  She  wanted  a  League  with 
a  strong  central  authority,  largely  because  of  her  fear 
of  Germany.  France  had  seen  the  Allies  weak  and  almost 
beaten  until  they  united  and  unified  their  strength  un- 
der the  command  of  Marshal  Foch.  Moreover,  France 
never  forgets  that  her  population  is  only  half  as  large 
as  Germany's.  She  cannot  take  the  chances  that  other 
nations  can  who  live  farther  awav  from  Teutonic 
Kultur. 

When  President  Wilson  made  his  famous  speech  be- 
fore the  French  Senate,  he  happened  to  say  that  the 
French  frontier  was  also  the  frontier  of  civilization. 
This  was  instantly  taken  up  all  over  France,  and  the 
leading  French  statesmen  and  publicists  lost  no  time  in 
demanding,  that,  if  Mr.  Wilson  was  correct,  then  the 
world  must  guarantee  the  frontier  of  civilization  and 
not  leave  it  to  France  alone. 

DURING  all  this  discussion  the  Covenant  was  in  proc- 
ess of  being  framed  in  committee.  The  French  dele- 
gation seemed  to  be  in  full  accord  with  all  that  was 
being  done.  But  on  February  11,  only  two  days  before 
the  committee  finished  its  labors  and  when  the  Cove- 
nant was  practically  drafted,  the  French  delegation 
threw  a  bombshell  into  the  Committee  by  making  the 
three  following  revolutionary  proposals :  First,  that 
England  and  America  should  keep  large  armies  indefi- 
nitely on  the  Rhine;  second,  that  an  international  gen- 
eral staff  be  organized  to  supervize  the  international 
army  of  the  League,  and  third,  that  the  League  should 
have  power  to  send  its  agents  into  each  country  to  see 
that  nothing  was  being  done  to  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  League.  The  English  and  United  States  delegates 
vigorously  protested,  but  the  French  were  firm  and 
something  resembling  a  deadlock  ensued.  The  situation, 
as  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  was  criti- 
cal, for  President  Wilson  was  about  to  leave  for  home 
and  it  was  vitally  important  for  him,  for  obvious  polit- 
ical reasons,  to  have  the  full  draft  of  the  Covenant  in 
his  pocket  when  he  arrived  in  America.  That  afternoon, 
after  the  committee  adjourned,  one  of  the  American 
delegates  said  to  me,  "the  League  of  Nations  is  on  the 
rocks." 

I  had  a  long  conference  that  evening  with  M.  Bour- 
geois. He  said,  among  other  things,  that  I  had  been  mis- 
informed as  to  France's  demands.  All  that  France  really 
wanted  was: 

1.  That  the  League  be  given  such  supervisory  powers 
over  national  armaments  that  no  nation  could  secretly 
arm  without  it  being  known  by  the  League. 

2.  That  there  should  be  every  assurance  that  other 
members  of  the  League  would  come  as  quickly  as  time 
and  distance  permitted  to  France's  aid,  in  caso  "the 
frontier  of  civilization"  was  menaced. 

3.  That  the  international  army  of  the  League,  whether 
organized  in  quotas  or  amalgamated  in  one  international 
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unit,  should  be  adequate  to  protect  France  or  any  other 
member  of  the  League  from  sudden  attack. 

But  happily  the  French  delegates  were  persuaded 
not  to  delay  matters  any  further,  so  they  announced 
that  they  would  agree  to  the  Covenant  provided  they 
could  bring  up  their  special  demands  later,  when  the 
Covenant  was  laid  on  the  table  for  suggestions  from 
the  world. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Covenant  was  brought  before 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Conference,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  M.  Bourgeois,  in  seconding  President  Wilson's 
speech,  said: 

There  are  special  dangers  for  countries  like  France, 
Belgium,  Serbia,  and  the  new  states  that  are  in  the  stage 
of  formation  in  Central  Europe.  It  is  necessary  to  give 
them  special   guarantees.    .   .    . 

Now,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  control  the  war  industries 
all  over  the  world.  The  nations,  who  are  the  contracting 
parties  of  the  covenant,  pledge  themselves  mutually  to 
communicate  to  each  other  full  information  about  their 
armaments  and  their  means  of  production.  This  is  a  very 
good  plan,  with  which  I  am  particularly  satisfied. 

At  the  same  time,  I  propose  an  amendment,  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  mention.  I  thought  it  would  be  necessary 
to  institute  a  permanent  organization  for  purposes  of  in- 
spection, and  this  amendment  was  not  at  the  moment  em- 
bodied in  the  text.  We  have  accepted  the  text  as  it  is  before 
you,  and  we  now  mention  that  amendment.  It  is  because — 
as  the  whole  scheme  is  going  to  be  discussed  by  the  world 
— it  is  better  that  all  the  points  that  have  given  occasion 
for   important  observations    should   be   mentioned. 

Here  is  a  second  point.  Take  a  state  that  violates  the  in- 
ternational covenant.  That  state  is  supposed  to  be  in  a 
state  of  war  against  all  the  members  of  the  League,  and  all 
are  prepared  to  compel  it  to  execute  its  obligations.  But 
war  is  not  something  that  can  proceed  at  once,  especially 
when  the  question  is  how  to  bring  together  forces  belonging 
to  states  which  are  very  different  from  each  other  and  may 
be  at  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  Each  nation  will  have 
to  wait  in  order  to  act  until  a  certain  procedure  is  gone  thru 
and  until  for  each  particular  nation  a  vote  has  been  taken 
by  its  parliament — and  so  on.  This  means  time  and  delay. 

And,  supposing  that  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor 
a  will  to  precipitate  a  situation,  then  we  must  provide  for 
the  possibility.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  all  the  means  of  resistance  studied  and  concerted 
action  prepared  before  the  occasion  arises.  This  would  be 
the  best  check  against  any  ill  design. 

If  the  would-be  aggressor  knows  that  resistance  is  fully 
prepared  against  any  action  such  as  he  contemplated  then 
he  will  be  restrained.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows 
that  no  such  preparation  exists  and  that  sudden  action  on 
his  part  would  encounter  no  prepared  and  well-thought-out 
resistance,  perhaps  he  would  not  be  restrained  and  it  would 
be  extremely  dangerous. 

AFTER  the  first  draft  of  the  Covenant  was  published 
the  amendments  came  thick  and  fast,  especially 
from  the  United  States.  As  one  of  the  American  repre- 
sentatives has  since  written  me,  the  American  delegation 
tried  in  every  possible  way  to  embody  the  suggestions 
made  by  our  senators  in  the  treaty.  They  even  got 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  acknowledged  by  name  in  the  text 
of  the  Covenant,  tho  I  understand  that  this  was  any- 
thing but  palatable  to  the  English  and  French  delegates. 

It  was  of  course  a  great  compliment  to  the  United 
States  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  after  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years,'  was  recognized  as  international  law,  tho  it 
was  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  we  were  the  first  ones  to 
insist  on  a  change  being  made  in  the  Covenant  simply 
to  recognize  specifically  a  policy  which  was  amply  guar- 
anteed in  the  articles  of  the  Covenant  itself. 

During  this  period  France  again  brought  her  three 
demands  before  the  revision  committee.  But  all  the  other 
delegates  were  against  her,  and  France,  unlike  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  grace- 


fully yielded.  It  is  understood,  however,  she  will  bring 
them  up  again  before  the  Council  or  Assembly  of  the 
League  as  soon  as  the  League  is  established. 

Thereupon,  as  a  sop  to  France,  the  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  were  drafted.  I  am  sure  that 
France  is  amply  protected  under  the  terms  of  the  Cove- 
nant against  German  aggression  without  these  treaties, 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  protected  in  the  original 
draft  without  the  necessity  of  adding  Article  XXI  to 
satisfy  Republican  Senators.  But  I  think  nevertheless 
the  Senate  should  ratify  the  treaty  negotiated  with  us 
for  the  following  reasons : 

FIRST,  because  it  will  take  a  long  time — perhaps  sev- 
eral years — before  any  military  policy  of  the  League 
can  be  determined  and  worked  out.  This  is  evident 
because 

(1)  The  treaty  must  first  be  ratified  by  the  various 
parliaments. 

(2)  The  declaration  of  ratification  must  be  deposited 
with  the  secretariat. 

(3)  The  Council  must  meet  and  determine  the  pre- 
liminaries of  disarmament. 

(4)  The  Permanent  Commission  of  Experts  must  be 
constituted. 

(5)  The  Permanent  Commission  must  survey  the  field 
and  make  recommendations. 

(6)  The  Council  must  agree  to  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

(7)  The  governments  must  accept  the  Council's  ad- 
vice. 

(8)  All  these  seven  previous  steps  must  be  taken  be- 
fore the  nations  can  even  begin  to  disarm.  Therefore, 
it  is  evident  that  while  the  military  program  of  the 
League  is  being  worked  out  it  may  be  well  to  have  Eng- 
land and  America  give  France  a  special  guarantee  to 
stand  behind  her  in  case  Germany  attacks  her. 

Second,  it  is  France  that  asks  this  of  the  United 
States.  Surely  the  American  people  can  grant  pretty 
nearly  anything  that  France  would  ask  of  us.  The  great 
Republic  of  Europe  has  always  been  our  best  friend 
among  the  nations.  She  has  endured  unspeakable  suffer- 
ings. No  nation  has  borne  more  the  brunt  of  war  than 
she.  If  she  thinks  this  extra  protection  is  necessary, 
that  should  be  sufficient  to  determine  our  acquiescence. 

Third,  having  asked  for  so  many  special  amendments 
for  ourselves  in  the  treaty,  it  ill  becomes  us  now  to 
raise  objections  when  another  nation  follows  our  ex- 
ample. Tho  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  might  not  feel 
obligated  by  this  argument,  it  surely  ought  to  appeal 
to  every  Republican  senator,  for  it  is  the  Republicans 
in  the  upper  house  who  have  forced  these  various  con- 
cessions in  America's  interest. 

It  should  be  said  in  conclusion  that  this  proposed  alli- 
ance is  not  of  the  entangling  variety  against  which 
George  Washington  so  urgently  warned  the  American 
people.  It  is  merely  a  proposal  to  double-rivet  the  safety 
of  France  during  the  transitional  stage  between  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  and  the  time  when  the 
League  of  Nations  gets  into  running  order.  And  just  as 
soon  as  the  Council  bj^  majority  vote  thinks  the  objects 
for  which  the  treaties  were  established  are  attained  the 
treaties  will  be  denounced.  It  may  be  added  that  if  the 
Senate  now  should  refuse  to  ratify  these  treaties  almost 
everj-thing  that  has  been  done  during  the  past  two  years 
in  bringing  the  French  and  American  people  into  closer 
relations  will  be  undone.  The  French  people  would 
certainly  take  it  as  a  rebuke,  if  not  an  insult.  They 
might  feel  it  unsafe  to  demobilize,  and  failure  to  de- 
mobilize might  spell  revolution.  Let  the  Senate  do  what 
France  asks.  We  can  afford  to  be  extra  generous  to  our 
tried  and  true  friend. 


Ireland— Republic  or  Dominion 


An  Editorial 


By  Harold  Rowland 


THE  plea  of  the  Irishman  who  bears  bravely  the 
style  of  "President"  of  the  non-existent  "Irish  Re- 
public" may  well  make  its  appeal  to  the  hearts  of 
Americans,  lovers  of  liberty.  It  is  a  way  the  Irish  have 
with  them.  But  it  will  hardly  make  an  equal  impression 
on  their  heads.  It  ought  not  to. 

England  owes  vast  arrearages  of  justice  and  fair 
treatment  to  Ireland.  The  debt  must  be  squared  before 
either  England  or  Ireland  can  be  at  peace.  It  is  a  black 
mark  on  the  record  of  the  English  people  that  the  debt 
was  so  long  denied,  then  haggled  over,  and  finally  thrust 
aside  on  the  plea  of  more  pressing  matters  across  the 
•Channel — the  English,  not  the  Irish.  Where  was  and  is 
the  famed  British  love  of  fair  play?  England's  treat- 
ment of  Ireland  isn't  "cricket" — more  damning  com- 
ment on  an  act  of  Englishmen  one  cannot  make. 

But,  all  this  notwithstanding,  the  vaulting  ambition 
of  our  exuberant  Irish  friends  of  the  Sinn  Fein  com- 
plexion "o'erleaps  itself"  when  it  demands  independence 
and  not  a  ha'penny  less.  England  cannot  and  should  not 
•consent  to  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Republic  sev- 
ered and  distinct  from  the  British  Empire.  The  British 
Isles  are  logically,  naturally,  inevitably  a  unit  in  the  in- 
ternational world.  You  cannot  make  two  independent 
nations  out  of  them  without  inviting  trouble  and  possi- 
ble disaster.  There  is  something  more  to  this  matter  of 
the  creation  of  national  entities  than  is  covered  by  a 
blithe  repetition  of  the  phrase  "self-determination  of 
peoples"  or  that  other  "consent  of  the  governed."  Both 
these  noble  phrases  have  truth  in  them;  but  neither  of 
them  contains  all  the  truth  that  every  individual  case 
needs  for  its  regulation. 

Else  why  were  not  the  Confederate  States  of  America 
justified  in  their  desire  to  determine  for  themselves 
their  political  destiny? 

Shall  Americans  now  encourage  a  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  secede  as  some  Englishmen  encouraged  a 


part  of  the  United  States  to  secede  a  half  century  ago? 
There  is  a  better  way  out  for  Ireland,  for  England 
and  for  the  world.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  brave,  gentle, 
wise  Irishman,  urges  it  upon  his  hot-headed  and  volatile 
countrymen,  and  upon  the  tight-minded  Englishmen 
across  the  channel.  It  is  a  grand  solution,  better  than 
Home  Rule,  that  once  would  have  satisfied  most  of  the 
Irish,  because  it  gives  more  to  Ireland;  better  than  in- 
dependence, that  the  Sinn  Feiners  demand,  because  it 
preserves  more  for  the  Empire. 

Ireland  should  be  made  a  Dominion,  self-governing  as 
Canada  or  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  Irish  mem- 
bers shouid  leave  their  seats  "below  the  gangway"  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons  to  constitute  their  own  Par- 
liament in  Dublin.  That  way  the  Irish  would  have  all  the 
independence  they  could  use.  Canada  and  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  do  not  lack  for  freedom.  They  would  not 
lose  the  tremendous  advantage  that  comes  from  mem- 
bership in  the  British  Empire,  that  great  champion  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  of  freedom,  justice  and  morality. 

The  Sinn  Feiners  are  complaining  bitterly  now  that 
they  are  not  given  membership  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  demand  independence  as  a  pre-requisite  to 
that  end.  But  a  quicker  way  into  the  League  lies  before 
them,  if  only  they  can  induce  themselves  and  the  British 
to  take  it.  Five  great  dominions  of  the  British  Empire 
have  their  separate  voting  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Af- 
rica and  India.  Why  not  a  sixth — Ireland? 

Would  that  there  might  arise  in  England  a  man  strong 
enough  to  take  the  Tories  in  one  hand  and  the  Sinn 
Feiners  in  the  other  and  knock  their  heads  together 
until  they  were  ready  to  accept  a  good  old-fashioned 
British  compromise.  Englishmen  pride  themselves  on 
"muddling  thru."  On  the  Irish  question  they  have  mud- 
dled long  enough.  It's  time  they  began  to  insist  on  mud- 
dling thru. 


Editorially  Speaking 


Welcome  home,  sir. 


second  commandment.  A  Mohammedan  ruler  has  to  be 
conservative  in  his  recreations. 


"Eat  More  Meat"  preaches  the  Department  of  Agri- 
•culture.  "Beef,  lamb  and  veal — three  times  a  day  if  you 
wish.  The  war  is  over,  all  restrictions  on  meat  are  off," 
urge  the  Cattle  Growers  and  Live  Stock  Associations. 
But  "Fifty  cents  a  pound"  says  the  butcher.  And  what's 
a  poor  housewife  to  do? 

*** 

Willard  and  Dempsey  found  enough  fans  to  pay  half 
a  million  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  watching  them  fight 
three  rounds.  But  the  thrill  of  their  boxing  match  did 
not  penetrate  our  contempt  for  the  champion  "fighters" 
who  had  failed  to  notice  a  worthier  arena  two  years 

ago  in  France. 

*** 

The  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  offended  the  con- 
sciences of  his  subjects  by  taking  up  the  outlandish  cus- 
tom of  golf-playing.  So  they  murdered  him  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  game  by  burying  him  on  the  golf  links  at 
Kabul.  The  late  Sultan  of  Morocco  owed  his  downfall  to 
his  fondness  for  photography  in  direct  violation  of  the 


*** 


If  some  of  our  enterprizing  capitalists  would  organize 
a  company  to  insure  against  Bolshevism  they  would  be 
overwhelmed  with  applications  and  could  charge  their 
own  rates.  Of  course,  they  would  require  a  preliminary 
examination  of  the  country  or  community  applying  for 
insurance  to  determine  its  internal  temperature,  rich- 
ness of  blood,  and  power  of  resistance  to  infection. 


*** 


We  can  at  last  give  our  readers  official  and  author- 
itative figures  as  to  the  number  of  Reds  executed  in 
Finland  when  the  White  Guards  under  General  Manner- 
heim  overcame  them.  J.  N.  Renter  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  states  that  59  of  the  prisoners  were  executed. 
A.  Rauanheimo,  of  the  Finnish  Government  Bureau,  in 
The  Nation  says  the  number  was  130,  and  S.  Nuorteva 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Bureau  says  that  over  10.000  of 
them  were  shot  and  10,000  of  them  starved  in  prison 
camps.  We  do  not  say  what  our  readers  are  to  do  with 
these  figures  now  they  have  got  them. 
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Paul  Thompson 

Here  are  the 
rear  and  for- 
ward gondolas 
of  the  R-34 
resting  almost 
on  the  ground 
a  t  Roosevelt 
Field  and  sur- 
rounded b  y 
some  of  the 
s  i  X  hundred 
doughboys 
that  helped 
tie  the  giant 
airship     down 


R  o  osevell 
Field  and  the 
aviation  camp 
at  Mineola  as 
they  looked 
from  the  ap- 
proaching air- 
ship. In  the 
f  o  r  e  g  r  ound 
are  some  of 
the  army 
planes  lined 
up  outside  the 
hangars.  The 
boundaries  of 
the  big  flying 
field  are 
marked  dis- 
tinctly by  a 
border  of 
trees.  In  the 
background  is 
the  encamp- 
ment    proper. 
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de  the  first 
jrica  is  670 
e — the  big- 
le  the  trip 
and  a  half 
twenty-nine 
nascot,  and 
wed  Ballan- 
lie  dirigible 
Hthout  him 


These  three  me- 
chanics of  the  R-34 
were  photographed 
just  after  they 
landed,  wearing 
their  flight  suits 
with  a  parachute 
attachment  in  front 
ready  for  instant 
emergency  use. 
At  the  right  is  the 
parachute  jump 
that  Major  Pritch- 
ard  made  from  an 
ahitude  of  2000 
feet  to  Roosevelt 
Field  to  superin- 
tend the  landing  of 
the  R.34.  The  fact 
that  the  camera 
was  just  under  the 
big  dirigible  gives 
it  the  queer  effect 
of     a     nose     dive 
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H  Scott,  the  commander  of  the  R-34,  is  the  happiest  looking  member  of  tliis  group,  standing 
r  the  gas  bag  of  the  dirigible.  From  left  to  right  they  are:  Lieutenant  Coniiiiander  Lansdowne,  of 
jd  States  navy,  the  only  American  on  the  flight;  Brigadier  General  Charhon,  air  attache  of  the 
ttiibassy,  who  arranged  for  the  reception  of  the  R-34  here;  Major  Cooke,  navigating  officer  during 
i  Major  beott,  and  Brigadier  General  Maitland,  head  of  the  Balloon  Section  of  the  Rovai  Air  Force 


Tying  the  R-34  down  to  the  ground  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  pieces  of  navigation  during  the  whole  trans- 
Atlantic  flight.  Six  hundred  men  had  all  they  could  do 
to  steady  the  cables  that  made  the  hig  airship  fast.  At 
the  left  is  one  of  the  enormous  concrete-embedded  steel 
anchors  placed  in  Roosevelt  Field  for  the  R-34.  At  the 
right   is   the   chief   engineer   with   the   air   castle's   mascot 


Ireland  Can  Stand  Alone 

By  Eamon  de  Valera,  "President  of  the  Irish  Republic 


•>'> 


YES,  we're  offering 
bonds  of  the  Irish 
Republic  for  sale 
here.  We  expect  to 
dispose  of  $2,500,000  of 
these  bonds  in  this  country 
and  Canada  and  Australia, 
and  an  equal  amount  in  Ire- 
land. The  money  so  raised 
will  be  used  for  govern- 
mental purposes. 

Will  that  include  purchase 
of  arms  for  our  army  of 
Irish  volunteers? 

It  will  include  all  the  pur- 
poses of  our  government. 

Will  not  Great  Britain 
consider  contribution  by 
Americans  to  such  a  purpose 
an  unfriendly  act? 

Perhaps.  But  my  party 
and  I  represent  the  only  law- 
ful government  of  Ireland. 
Ours  is  a  truly  representa- 
tive government  arrived  at 
by  free  elections  in  accord- 
ance with  President  Wil- 
son's principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples.  We 
stand    upon    that    principle 


and  demand  that  it  be  ap 
plied  to  Ireland.  Concerning  the  so-called  government  of 
Ireland  established  by  Great  Britain,  we  say  that  it  is 
an  illegal  government  of  force,  and  we  apply  to  Ireland 
what  Cardinal  Mercier  said  about  German  rule  in  Bel- 
gium: 

The  authority  of  that  power  is  no  lawful  authority. 
Therefore  in  soul  and  in  conscience  the  Belgian  (Irish) 
people  owe  that  authority  neither  respect,  nor  attachment, 
nor  obedience.  The  sole  authority  in  this  country  is  the 
authority  of  our  own  government,  the  authority  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Belgian  (Irish)  nation.  This 
authority  alone  has  the  right  to  our  affection  and  to  our 
submission.  The  acts  of  the  usurper  have  in  themselves  no 
authority,  and  such  of  those  acts  as  affect  the  general  in- 
terests and  to  which  we  may  give  ratification  will  have  au- 


©  Press  Illustrating 

The  "President  of  the  Irish  Republic"  and  leader  of  the  Sinn 
Feiners  is  tall,  slim,  active  and  of  kindly  expression  and  ready 
humor.  He  is  sincere  and  enthusiastic  about  his  cause,  but 
not  bitter  against  its  opponents.  Dr.  de  Valera  escaped  from 
a  British  prison  and  came  to  New  York  recently  to  sell  bonds 
for  the  Irish  Republic.  Altho  the  proper  Gaelic  calls  for 
two  n's,  he  spells  his  name  with  only  one,  for  Ireland  stands 
for     the     simplification     of     everything,     including     spelling 


thority  only  in  virtue  of  such 
ratification.  .  .  .  Toward  the 
persons  of  those  who  hold  do- 
minion among  us  by  military 
force  we  shall  conduct  our- 
selves with  all  needful  for- 
bearance. We  shall  observe  the 
rules  they  have  laid  upon  us 
so  long  as  those  rules  do  not 
violate  our  personal  liberty, 
nor  our  consciences,  nor  our 
duty  to  our  country. 

Now,  then,  will  Great  Brit- 
ain consider  it  an  unfriendly 
act  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  if  citizens  here  are 
allowed  to  give  money  to  aid 
in  establishing  the  Irish  Re- 
public? 

Perhaps  so.  In  that  case 
the  United  States  must 
choose  between  Ireland  and 
her  persecutor.  There  have 
been  similar  cases  and  the 
Government  here  has  chosen 
to  stand  for  freedom — Kos- 
suth, for  instance,  and  the 
Russian  revolutionaries.  We 
do  not  expect  British  agents 
in  this  country  to  be  allowed 
to  disturb  us.  We  are  grate- 


ful to  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  for  evidences  of 
friendship  which  they  have  given.  We  are  ap- 
pealing to  the  people  here  for  aid  and  sympathy, 
and  we  hope  to  be  allowed  a  hearing  by  Congress. 
We  want  to  state  our  case  openly  and  freely.  We 
want  absolutely  to  break  off  the  bonds  that  now  bind 
us  to  Great  Britain.  No  concessions  will  satisfy  us.  It 
would  not  be  sufficient  if  we  were  given  such  a  govern- 
ment as  Canada  has,  for  instance.  We  must  have  ab- 
solute freedom.  Ireland  must  be  an  independent  nation. 
As  to  the  Unionists  of  Ulster,  they  will  have  the  same 
rights  as  all  other  persons  in  Ireland.  They  do  not  con- 
stitute a  great  problem.  There  [Continued  on  page  lOU 
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In  Fenway  Park,  Boston,  more  than  40,000  persons  heard  De   \  alcras  first  pubUc  address  in  America 
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How  Much  Is  a  Teacher  Worth? 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


A  PERIOD  of  rising  prices — or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, of  inflation  of  the  currency — is  hardest 
on  salaried  people,  especially  in  professions 
^  requiring  long  preparation  and  peculiar  apti- 
tudes and  where  salaries  are  fixed  by  law  or  custom.  A 
manufacturer  may  raise  the.  scale  of  wages  over  night 
if  the  union  compels  him  to,  or  double  the  salary  of  an 
assistant  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  in  order  to  prevent 
his  going  over  to  a  rival  concern.  But  teachers,  tho  they 
may  belong  to  a  union,  do  not  often  strike  for  higher 
wages,  and  it  would  not  do  them  much  good  if  they  did. 
For  the  school,  unlike  the  factory,  saves  money  when  it 
shuts  down  instead  of  losing  it,  and  there  usually  is  no 
"rival  concern"  in  the  vicinity  to  raise  wages  by  compe- 
tition. Ordinarily  the  school  authorities,  however  much 
they  may  sympathize  with  the  teachers,  are  powerless 
to  increase  their  pay,  and  in  some  case  the  maximum  is 
fixed  by  a  law  that  requires  two  or  more  years  to  amend. 
The  1919  laws  of  one  of  our  states  provide  that  "an  as- 
sistant teacher  holding  a  third  grade  certificate  shall  be 
paid  not  more  than  $40  per  month."  This  for  a  six- 
month  school  would  mean  an  annual  salary  of  $240 — 
and  nothing  is  said  about  how  much  less  a  teacher  shall 
be  paid.  At  present  prices  of  food  and  clothing  only  a 
very  thin  teacher  could  thrive  on  66  cents  a  day,  and 
her  cultural  opportunities  would  be  confined  to  movies 
of  the  cheaper  grade  at  rare  intervals  or  to  holding  com- 
munion with  Nature  in  such  of  her  forms  as  are  visible 
from  a  five-cent  trolley  ride. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  teacher  of  the  more 
favored  class,  according  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, has  to  spend  93  per  cent  of  her  salary  on  mere  liv- 
ing expenses  and  has  less  than  $70  a  year  left  over  to 
spend  "for  recreation,  books,  magazines,  travel,  profes- 
sional advancement,  etc." 

The  average  salary  for  teachers  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  in  three  of  our  states  in  1916  was  $234, 
$264  and  $294.  No  state  averaged  over  $1000.  The  aver- 
age for  the  United  States  was  $563  in  1916.  In  Vermont 
public  schools  half  of  the  women  teachers  get  less  than 
$400.  The  average  salary  of  600,000  American  teachers, 
including  principals,  supervisors  and  special  experts,  is 
now  about  $625,  which  is  only  $45  more  than  the  aver- 
age increase  in  the  wages  of  the  2,000,000  railroad  em- 
ployees in  the  last  three  years.  Commissioner  Claxton 
confesses  that  he  pays  his  cook — "a  negro  girl  without 
any  special  training  and  with  little  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing" and  not  much  to  do — $880  a  year,  which  is  about 
twice  what  a  trained  and  competent  schoolma'am  gets. 
He  points  out  also  that  in  Washington  stenographers 
and  typewriters  get  from  $800  to  $1500  a  year,  and 
bricklayers,  stone  masons,  painters  and  carpenters  have 
a  union  scale  of  $1400  a  year. 

This  situation  has  aroused  attention  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  by  strenuous  efforts  teachers'  salaries  are 
slowly  rising,  tho  not  fast  enough  yet  to  catch  up  with 
the  high  cost  of  living.  There  has  been  an  average  gain 
of  17  per  cent  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  the 
three  years  from  1915  to  1918.  Some  cities  have  made 
big  jumps.  The  average  advance  from  1914  to  1919  was 
in  Albany  40  per  cent,  in  Scranton  36  per  cent,  in  Fall 
River  43  per  cent  for  elementary  and  24  per  cent  for 
high  schools,  in  Cincinnati  50  per  cent  for  elementary 
and  10  per  cent  for  high,  in  Paterson  25  per  cent,  and 
in  Worcester  30  per  cent. 

Boston  grade  teachers  now  receive  a  minimum  of 
$696  and  have  petitioned  the  school  board  to  raise  it  to 
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$984.  Washington  teachers  are  trying  to  get  a  bill  thru 
Congress  raising  their  minimum  from  $750  to  $1000. 
The  minimum  for  New  York  City  teachers  has  recently 
been  raised  from  $800  to  $1005.  The  new  California 
laws  raising  the  quota  per  pupil  from  state  funds  to 
$17.50  and  permitting  the  raising  of  the  school  tax  rate 
in  counties  has  enabled  the  boards  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  by  $200  to  $300. 

In  Porto  Rico  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion and  many  outside  the  organization  have  refused  'to 
sign  contracts  for  the  coming  year  unless  substantial 
increases  in  remuneration  are  granted. 

Even  in  Australia,  where  all  wages  are  regulated  by 
court  decree,  teachers  have  been  losing  ground  of  late 
in  comparison  with  the  high  cost  of  living.  From  1901 
to  1918,  when  prices  of  commodities  have  risen  on  the 
average  48.8  per  cent  and  the  wages  of  bakers  have 
been  advanced  70  per  cent  and  the  wages  of  bootmakers 
60  per  cent,  teachers  are  getting  only  21  per  cent  more, 
so  they  are  18.2  per  cent  worse  off  than  they  were 
eighteen  years  ago.  Adult  male  teachers  of  proved  ca- 
pacity and  experience  in  the  state  schools  of  Victoria 
get  on  the  average  $20  a  week,  which  is  40  cents  a  week 
less  than  the  compulsory  legal  wage  of  the  youngest 
journeyman  baker.  Adult  women  teachers  get  $11  a 
week,  which  is  a  penny  more  than  the  lowest  wage 
legally  payable  to  a  barmaid.  It  is  calculated  that  a  man 
entering  the  teaching  profession  will  at  thirty  years 
be  $2500  worse  off  than  if  he  had  become  a  plumber, 
carpenter  or  iron  molder. 

WHO  can  wonder  if  a  teacher  looks  with  too  tolerant 
an  eye  on  Bolshevism  and  hesitates  to  condemn  it 
in  toto  when  he  reads  that  the  Soviet  governments  in 
Russia  and  in  Hungary  have  raised  the  salaries  of  all 
teachers  to  the  maximum  allowed  by  law,  that  is,  as 
much  as  the  most  skilled  mechanic,  the  highest  official 
or  most  expert  manager.  If  such  a  regime  prevailed  in 
America  the  teacher  would  be  paid  as  much  as  a  brick- 
layer, which  is  about  three  times  what  the  average 
teacher  gets  now,  or  as  much  as  the  President,  which  is 
$75,000  a  year,  or  as  much  as  Henry  Ford,  which  nobody 
knows  but  the  income  tax  man. 

Of  course  the  teacher  might  join  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
resort  to  sabotage.  She  has  unlimited  opportunities  for 
inflicting  malicious  injury  on  the  delicate  mental  mech- 
anisms entrusted  to  her  care.  She  might  put  emery  pow- 
der in  the  bearings,  so  to  speak,  by  training  her  pupils 
in  wrong  mathematical  methods.  She  might  teach  thern 
wrong  dates;  for  instance,  instead  of 

In  1492 

Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue 

she  might  have  them  learn 

In  1493 

Columbus  sailed  the  dark  blue  sea 

or  even,  if  she  were  quite  reckless. 

In  1494 

Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  o'er 

But  so  far  as  I  know,  no  teacher  has  taken  to  sabot- 
age, not  intentionally  at  least.  I  don't  know  why,  possi- 
bly because  they  have  a  conscience.  But  a  conscience  is 
an  expensive  thing  to  have.  It  costs  more  to  keep  a  good 
conscience  in  commission  than  an  automobile.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  cut  down  teachers'  wages  so  low  that 
they  could  not  afford  even  a  flivver  conscience. 

The  teaching  profession  has  never  been  attractive 
from  the  mercenary  point  of  view,  but  in  spite  of  this 
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it  has  secured  a  superior  type  of  men  and  women  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  prestige  it  carries  and  the  op- 
portunities it  afforded  for  public  service.  Unfortunately 
the  teacher  feels  that  he  is  losing  something  of  his 
former  standing  in  the  community  and  that  his  freedom 
and  authority  are  being  insidiously  curtailed.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  Atlantic  City 
meeting  in  June  spoke  out  emphatically  on  this  point 
in  its  comprehensive  program  of  educational  reform: 

It  is  unquestionable  that  teachers  have  no  right  to  im- 
pose their  personal  views  on  pupils,  but  it  is  necessary  in 
some  quarters  to  emphasize  that  neither  do  school  authori- 
ties have  that  right.  It  is  further  necessary  to  ask  this  con- 
vention to  indorse  with  all  its  power  the  principle  that  men 
and  women,  in  becoming  teachers,  do  not  thereby  surrender 
their  rights  as  American  citizens,  and  that  inquisition  by 
school  authorities  into  the  personal,  religious,  political  and 
economic  views  of  teachers  is  intolerable  in  a  free  country, 
strikes  at  the  basis  of  our  public  school  system  and  can  re- 
sult only  in  the  development  of  mental  and  moral  servility, 
and  the  stultification  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 

The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  a  conservative  labor  body,  sneered 
at  on  that  account  by  socialists  and  radicals  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Atlantic  City  convention  turned  down 
Bolshevism  with  a  bang  and  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  his  associates  during  the  war  and  the  peace 
negotiations  proves  that  the  patriotism  of  the  Federa- 
tion is  above  par.  So  such  a  protest  against  the  recent 
inquisitorial  operations  of  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  due  to  pacifistic,  pro-German  or 
anarchistic  influences.  Any  given  case  of  alleged  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  personal  opinion  can  be  plausi- 
bly explained  away  by  pointing  out  that  the  dismissed 


professor  or  teacher  had  other  defects  of  character  or 
temperament  that  rendered  him  undesirable.  But  any 
one  who  talks  with  teachers  of  independent  mind  will 
find  that  they  are  feeling  decidedly  uncomfortable, 
about  as  clergymen  were  feeling  a  quarter  century  ago 
when  heresy  trials  were  in  vogue.  This  theological  tem- 
pest caused  a  distinct  lowering  in  the  caliber  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  and  it  has  not  yet  altogether 
recovered  its  former  prestige,  altho  the  period  of  re- 
pression has  passed.  The  present  contentions  over  the 
rights  of  teachers  is  likely  to  have  the  same  injurious 
effect  upon  the  educational  profession  and  no  raising 
of  salaries  will  compensate  for  it. 

EDUCATION  is  the  heredity  of  civilization  and  con- 
sists in  its  lower  stages  in  training  the  youthful 
mind  in  the  usages,  conventions,  acceptations  and  ac- 
quisitions of  society.  The  elementary  teacher  as  the  cus- 
todian of  convention  is,  not  unreasonably,  expected  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  conventional  person.  The  child  has  first 
to  learn  what  is  before  he  can  profitably  consider  what- 
ever else  might  be.  Education  should  be  essentially 
constructive  and  conservative  on  the  start,  and  the  de- 
structive and  critical  faculties  should  be  left  for  later 
development.  But  while  elementary  education  is  neces- 
sarily conservative  in  its  content  there  is  no  reason  for 
conservatism  in  its  methods.  Here  there  is  opportunity 
for  more  originality  than  is  customarily  displayed.  Nor 
should  men  and  women  who  enter  the  educational  service 
of  the  community  be  more  restricted  in  their  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action  than  other  citizens.  On  the  con- 
trary, since  they  are  as  a  rule     [Continued  on  page  102 


What's  the  Matter 
With  the  Teacher's  Job  ? 

What  Do  You  Teachers  Say? 


The  Independent,  along  with  many  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  education,  is  convinced  that  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  teacher's  job.  We  want  to  find  out,  if  we 
can,  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  can  be  done  about  it.  We 
are  asking  a  large  group  of  teachers  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  what  they  can  tell  us. 

Will  you  not  be  one  of  those  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
your  experience? 

We  submit  below  a  number  of  questions  intended  to  serve 
as  suggestions  and  stimulants  to  your  thouglit.  We  want  you 
to  consider  these  questions  carefully,  together  with  any 
others  that  may  occur  to  you  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
subject,  and  to  write  us  a  statement — not  more  than  1500 
words  in  length — of  your  convictions  as  drawn  from  your 
own  experience. 

Make  your  comment  as  concrete,  definite  and  con- 
structive   as    possible.    We    hope    to    be    able    to    prepare 


from  the  material  which  you  and  your  fellow  teachers  send 
in,  a  group  of  articles  that  will  be  illuminating,  suggestive 
and  valuable. 

Won't  you  think  it  over  for  a  day  and  then  sit  down  and 
write  your  paper? 

There  must  be  something  in  your  experience  that  will 
be  of  value  to  the  great  body  of  American  teachers,  and  to 
the  American  public.  Isn't  it  your  duty,  as  it  should  be  your 
pleasure,  to  share  that  experience  with  the  rest  of  us?  We 
shall  be  glad  to  pay,  at  our  usual  rates,  for  any  material 
that  we  use. 

If  we  print  anything  that  you  send  us,  we  will  not  use 
your  name  or  address  or  any  details  that  might  reveal  your 
identity.  But  the  material  must  not  be  anonymous  when  it 
comes  to  us. 

Address  your  material  to  The  Independent,  Teachers' 
Department,  119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 


Here  Are  the  Questions 


Are  teachers  underpaid? 

How  much  do  you  have  left  after  the  bills  are 
paid? 

Why  is  a  school  board  ? 

Should  the  principal  select  the  teachers,  or  the 
teachers  the  principal  ? 

Should  school  organizations  be  democratic? 

Are  teachers  Ishmaels  in  the  communitv  ? 


Have  teachers  the  right  of  free  speech? 

Does  a  school  board  ever  ask  a  teacher's  ad\  ice? 
Should  it? 

Is  the  teacher — like  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer- 
respected  as  a  member  of  a  profession  ? 

What  can  he  done  about  it  all? 

Who  can  do  it? 

Where  shall  we  begin? 


The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Top 

Getting  a  Job  Is  Something  Like  Getting  a  Husband 
The  Hard  Part  Begins  After  the  Getting  Is  Done 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


THREE  questions  point  to  the  place  in  the  world 
that  the  future  holds  for  you.  How  fast  can  you 
work?  How  far  can  you  think?  How  well  can 
you  work  and  think  together? 

A  generation  ago,  the  first  question  was  regarded  of 
highest  value.  But  with  the  application  of  science  to 
business,  the  views  of  business  men  concerning  the 
powers  and  potentialities  of  employees  have  changed. 
The  second  question  is  now  deemed  more  vital  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  more  vital  than  the  second.  A  mod- 
em business  man  lays  down  this  principle  for  all  his 
helpers  and  associates :  Every  worker  must  be  a  thinker, 
every  thinker  must  be  a  worker,  and  the  man  who  is 
both  at  the  same  time  will  get  promoted  first. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  put  this  briefly  when  he  said  "The 
captains  of  industry  in  America  are  looking  for  brains 
— specialized  brains."  The  only  way  to  acquire  a  special- 
ized brain  is  to  study  long,  hard  and  eagerly  over  mat- 
ters connected  with  your  work.  Why  do  the  great  in- 
dustries now  specially  invite  the  college  graduate  to 
enter  their  employ,  choosing  the  brightest,  most  ener- 
getic man  of  each  class  to  become  their  apprentice — 
and  in  reality  paying  him  to  learn  the  business?  Not 
because  the  college  graduate  knows  or  can  do  much 
of  anything  worth  while — probably  he  doesn't  and  he 
can't.  But  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  study;  he  has 
learned  the  necessity  for  it ;  he  has  realized  the  benefit 
from  it.  He  can  learn  as  he  labors.  Therein  lies  the  hope 
of  his  amounting  to  something  in  the  business  world. 

Getting  a  job  is  something  like  getting  a  husband — 
the  hard  part  begins  after  the  getting  is  done.  The  an- 
cient idea  was  that  if  a  girl  only  got  a  husband,  or  if 
a  boy  only  got  a  job,  that  settled  finally  and  gloriously 
the  destiny  of  the  foolish  young  thing.  Whereas,  the 
truth  is  that  when  a  girl  gets  a  husband  or  a  boy  gets 
a  job,  that  is  the  time  of  all  times  to  begin  studying, 
planning  or  working  for  dear  life  in  order  to  hold  the 
desired  object.  We  must  confess  that  the  comparison 
does  not  fit  altogether,  because  a  husband  who  has  to 
be  held  isn't  worth  holding,  while  a  job  that  doesn't 
have  to  be  held  by  the  utmost  exercize  of  your  powers 
and  perceptions  isn't  worth  holding.  But  in  general  the 
employee  who  fails  and  the  wife  who  fails  ai-e  alike,  in 
that  they  do  not  study  their  job,  and  would  rather  loaf 
than  learn. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  this:  Every  man  who  reaches 
the  top  started  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  or  a  look  in 
his  eye  that  found  things  to  learn  more  valuable  than 
books  ever  teach.  When  a  man  stops  going  to  school  he 
starts  being  a  fool.  Why?  Because  when  he  stops  learn- 
ing, he  cuts  off  his  chances  of  promotion. 

John  H.  Patterson  goes  to  school  to  his  competitors. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  did  to  make  his  organization 
dominant  in  its  particular  field  was  to  collect  all  the 
styles  and  models  of  cash  registers  that  were  ever  man- 
ufactured or  invented.  He  hired  men  to  rake  the  coun- 
try with  a  fine  tooth  comb,  for  anything  that  looked 
like  a  new  idea  in  the  cash  register  business.  Hundreds 
of  devices  were  brought  to  him. 

He  studied  them  all.  He  did  not  imitate  them — he  im- 
proved on  them.  He  started  a  national  campaign  of  ad- 
vertising and  selling  only  when  he  was  convinced  he 
was  making  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  How  do 
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you  know  that  the  sale  or  the  service  you  have  to  offer 
is  the  best  to  be  had  in  the  United  States?  How  many 
years  have  you  spent  learning  to  make  it  the  best,  and 
to  know  why  and  how  it  is  the  best? 

William  G.  McAdoo  goes  to  school  to  his  employees. 
They  like  it.  They  like  him  for  doing  it.  When  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo entered  upon  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  he  called  together  his  subordi- 
nates, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  earnestly 
invited  each  to  offer  suggestions  on  improved  ways  of 
conducting  the  Treasurj'  Department. 

This  team  work  paid  huge  dividends.  The  employees 
were  so  anxious  to  help  that  by  their  cooperation  Mr. 
McAdoo  was  able  to  finish  the  work  of  his  regular  job 
in  three  hours  a  day,  so  that  when  the  war  crisis  de- 
manded that  he  undertake  new  responsibilities  he  was 
free  to  do  the  work  of  about  two  other  men.  How  are 
you  stimulating  thought,  providing  study,  rewarding 
originality,  taking  advantage  of  resourcefulness,  in 
your  employees? 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP  goes  to  school  to  his  pa- 
troYis.  The  needs  of  the  depositors,  agents  and 
friends  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  of  which 
he  was  until  recently  president,  moved  him  to  found  the 
International  Banking  Corporation — the  most  far-reach- 
ing combination  of  American  financial,  industrial  and 
educational  forces  that  the  world  has  produced.  Mr.  Van- 
derlip  aims  to  help  not  only  the  wholesalers,  retailers 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  also  trav- 
elers to  and  from  this  country,  inquirers  about  our 
manufacturers'  ratings  and  resources,  and  indeed  the 
business  men  of  all  nations.  Scores  of  branches  and 
jigencies  are  to  be  established  thruout  the  world. 

Why  should  a  local  New  York  bank  open  offices  in 
South  America,  England,  France,  Italy  and  Russia? 
Not  merely  to  afford  these  neighbors  of  ours  metropoli- 
tan banking  facilities,  but  also  to  render  them  services 
not  now  being  perfonned  by  any  reliable  clearing  house 
of  information  and  cooperation,  such  as  furnishing  data 
regarding  imports  and  exports,  directories  of  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  now  doing  or  able  to  do  inter- 
national business,  commercial  or  industrial  statistics 
of  any  locality  desired,  introductions  and  interpreters 
and  openings  for  business  travelers,  facilities  of  a  well 
appointed  tourist  agency,  and  other  advantages  com- 
mercial and  humanitarian. 

The  foreign  deposits  at  the  National  City  Bank  have 
jumped  since  the  formulating  of  this  plan.  By  going  to 
school  to  his  clients  and  customers,  potential  as  well  as 
actual,  and  learning  how  to  serve  them  in  ways  they 
could  not  realize  for  themselves,  the  president  of  this 
bank  leaped  to  world  fame  and  usefulness.  How  many 
lessons  have  your  customers  taught  you?  How  are  you 
applying  such  lessons  for  their  benefit  and  your  own? 

Gordon  Selfridge  goes  to  school  to  his  critics.  When 
he  went  to  London  to  start  a  big  department  store  on 
the  American  plan,  he  was  met  on  all  sides  with  a 
gloomy  warning  that  "London  is  different  from  New 
York  or  Chicago"  and  American  methods  would  not 
succeed.  For  example,  the  people  who  know  it  all  be- 
forehand prophesied  that  conservative  Britishers  would 
never  read  such  \nilgar  things  as  American  store  adver- 
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tisements,  and  if  they  did  they  would  be  so  disgusted 
they  wouldn't  come  near  the  store.  But  the  prophecies 
went  wrong — the  people  who  know  everything  before- 
hand are  the  ones  who  learn  everything  behindhand. 

Selfridge  heard  the  criticisms,  and  merely  allowed  for 
the  difference  in  the  English  temperament.  He  changed 
his  policies  but  not  his  principles  or  purposes — a  mighty 
good  thing  to  do  in  the  face  of  hostile  criticism.  The 
first  year  he  drew  the 
largest  holiday  trade  of 
any  store  ever  operated 
in  England.  He  beat  his 
rivals  so  badly  during  the 
war  that  now  the  big  Lon- 
don merchants  are  follow- 
ing his  methods  of  ad- 
vertising and  selling,  and 
inviting  him  to  address 
English  boards  of  trade, 
commercial  clubs  and 
civic  organizations.  He 
won  out  largely  by  letting 
his  critics  tell  him  where 
he  was  likely  to  make  mis- 
takes, and  thus  not  having 
to  make  them  and  pay  for 
them.  How  much  have 
your  failures  cost  you 
that  you  might  have  saved 
by  listening  to  the  people 
who  opposed  you? 

Why  is  mental  training 
needed  by  every  employee 
in  every  kind  of  business? 
We  note  a  few  reasons  out 
of  many. 

1.  Because  a  job  is  in- 
teresting and  enjoyable, 
to  say  nothing  of  profita- 
ble, to  the  degree  that  you 
put  your  mind  on  it.  The 
man  at  the  top  looks  on 
work  as  a  game — the  man 
at  the  bottom  looks  on 
work  as  a  tread-mill.  The 
work  is  the  same,  but  the 
men  view  it  in  a  different 
light.  The  man  at  the  top 
knows  every  phase  of  it, 
studies  every  situation, 
watches  every  move,  seizes 
every  chance,  blocks  every  danger,  turns  to  account 
every  advantage,  like  an  old  chess  player  deep  in  the 
game  and  lost  to  the  world  while  the  game  goes  on.  If 
you  want  to  like  your  job  more,  study  it  more.     • 

2.  Because  the  home  and  school  training  of  the  typical 
American  youth  is  sadly  deficient.  He  is  never  taught 
how  to  work.  He  must  learn  after  he  starts  to  work ;  and 
he  can't  do  it  by  instinct,  he  has  to  be  taught.  The 
manager  of  the  telegraph  company  whose  messengers 
I  employ  says  he  tried  for  years  to  get  boys  who  were 
prompt,  thoughtful,  reliable  and  courteous.  He  gave  up 
in  despair,  and  now  employs  girl  messengers.  Girls  are 
more  teachable.  They  do  not  need  a  combination  of  re- 
formatory, battlefield  and  boiler  factory  to  pound  work 
lessons  into  them.  Proprietors  of  nearby  stores,  offices, 
theaters,  garages  and  other  places  of  public  employment 
tell  the  same  story.  They  can't  find  young  men  who 
know  how  to  work  or  wish  to  learn.  Almost  any  large 
employer  would  pay  10  or  20  per  cent  more  wages  for 
nothing  but  the  willingness  of  the  worker  to  study  about 
his  work.  Some  day  our  schools  will  teach  the  primary 
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William  G.  McAdoo  goes  to  school  to  his  employees  and  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip  to  his  patrons.  The  one  invited  suggestions  on 
conducting  the  Treasury  Department,  the  other  asks  business 
men  all  over  the  world  how  he  can  be  of  greater  service  to  them 


lesson  of  life — that  of  appropriate,  scientific,  thoro, 
clean,  productive,  useful,  profitable  and  enjoyable  work. 
Until  they  do,  every  employee  who  hopes  to  advance 
must  learn  the  lesson  for  himself. 

3.  Because  the  faculties,  perceptions  and  powers  of 
leadership  are  located  in  the  top  of  a  man's  head.  They 
do  not  even  sprout  for  years  after  his  "education"  is 
supposed  to  be  finished,  and  when  they  do  begin  to 

sprout  they  must  be 
trained.  Up  to  about  ten 
years  of  age  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind 
is  chiefly  vital  and  emo- 
tional, at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  From  ten  up  to 
twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  the  development  is 
chiefly  mechanical  and  so- 
cial, at  the  sides  of  the 
brain.  From  twenty-five 
to  thirty  and  until  the  end 
of  life  the  development  is 
chiefly  moral  and  spirit- 
ual, at  the  top  of  the 
brain.  Is  it  not  a  pathetic 
proof  of  the  childishness 
and  crudity  of  our  civil- 
ization that  we  stop  edu- 
cating a  man  before  he 
has  anything  in  his  brain 
worth  educating?  A  man 
is  seldom  rational  under 
the  age  of  thirty,  a  wom- 
an seldom  rational  under 
the  age  of  forty.  Up  to 
that  time  each  is  a  child 
of  impulse.  Neither  knows 
anything  about  self-com- 
mand. It  takes  the  experi- 
ence of  middle  life  to 
develop  the  guiding,  con- 
trolling, compelling  forces 
of  conscience,  will,  judg- 
ment, patience,  persever- 
ance, tact,  resourceful- 
ness, courage,  indepen- 
dence, intuition,  inspira- 
tion, self-reliance.  These 
are  the  traits  of  leader- 
ship. These  must  gain 
strength  by  study  and  use. 

4.  Because  the  other  fellow  is  always  studying  how 
to  beat  us  and  knock  us  out.  A  man  has  only  two  rivals 
to  fear — the  rival  who  outworks  him  and  the  rival  who 
outwits  him.  The  second  is  more  dangerous.  I  ceased 
years  ago  to  mention  even  to  my  best  friends  the  ideas 
and  plans  produced  by  long  years  of  study  for  later  de- 
velopment in  our  work.  Now  I  do  not  say  what  I  am 
studying,  or  even  that  I  am  studying.  I  found  that  cer- 
tain efficiency  specialists  were  stealing  our  ideas,  and 
ruining  them  by  commercial  exploitation,  before  we 
could  put  them  into  effect.  The  most  dangerous  mortal 
is  the  man  who  is  mentally  keen  but  morally  dull.  This 
foe  of  decency  lurks  in  every  line  of  business.  To  get 
ahead  of  him,  you  must  not  only  study  regularly,  ear- 
nestly and  effectively — you  must  study  secretly.  One  of 
the  big  manufacturing  plants  devotes  $100,000  a  year 
to  secret  research  and  experiment  for  new  methods,  ma- 
terials and  devices  to  give  it  the  lead  over  competitors. 
A  certain  manufacturer  of  specialties  appropriates 
$250,000  a  year  for  the  same  purpose. 

5.  Because  promotion  comes   [Cotitimied  on  page  07 


Seeing  Europe  by  Airbus 

By  John  R.  Eustis 


IN  appraising- 
the  prog:ress  of 
aviation  the  im- 
portant considera- 
tions are  not  those 
performances 
which  have  re- 
ceived such  wide- 
spread publicity  in 
the  past  few  weeks; 
the  trans-Atlantic 
flights  of  the  NC-4, 
the  Vimy  bomber, 
and  the  R-34,  the 
partially  success- 
ful performances, 
of  Hawker  and 
the  Handley-Pag-e 
bomber.  The  record 
of  the  Handley- 
Page  Company  in 
carrying  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty- 
seven  passengers 
in  flights  over  Lon- 
don    during    three 

days  of  Easter  Week  of  this  year,  the     ice  between   New   York  and   Washing- 
record  of  the   Farman   aircraft  "Goli-     ton,    shed   an   interesting   light  on    the 


This  twenty-four  passenger   cabin   of   a   British   airplane  is 
electrically  heated,  comfortably  furnished  and  sound  proof 


ath,"  an  aeoplane  with  pullman  seats 
for  twenty-five  passengers,  in  its  tri- 
weekly service  between  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, and  the  fact  that  aerial  travel 
between  England  and  France  is  now 
quite  commonplace,  the  total  number  of 
passengers  to  date  being  counted  by  the 
thousand,  are  fairly  representative  of 
the  accomplishments  which  really  meas- 
ure the  sound  development  of  aviation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  similar  results 
cannot  be  pointed  to  in  this  country, 
but  aside  from  the  excellent  record  of 
the  aerial  mail  services  of  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  there  has  been  no 
real  commercial  progress  in  America. 
Our  aircraft  manufacturers  are  ap- 
parently waiting  for  the  Government  or 
private  corporations  to  purchase  their 
product  and  institute  commercial  serv- 
ices, while  the  manufacturers  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  have  proceeded 
to  organize  and  operate  the  services 
employing  their  machines.  A  greater 
spirit  of  progressiveness  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  American  aviation  in- 
dustry due  to  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  the  big  automobile  and  tire  makers 
are  also  engaged  in  it,  who,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  automobile,  were  second  to 
none  in  the  magnificent  stimulation  of 
the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  now  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in 
industrial  history.  The  automobile  and 
tire  makers,  however,  are  unable  as  yet 
to  meet  the  public  demand  for  their 
motor  vehicle  products,  and  this  is  an 
excuse,  if  not  a  reason,  for  the  inactivity 
of  those  of  their  number  who  have  also 
entered  the  aviation  field.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  most  active  of  the  aircraft 
makers  is  the  one  closely  affiliated  with 
a  big  manufacturer  of  automobiles. 

Figures  recently  given  out  by  the 
United  States  Post  Oflfice  pertaining  to 
the  first  full  year  of  aerial  mail  serv- 
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reliability  and  possibilities  of  the  aero- 
plane in  this  particularly  exacting 
work;  exacting  because  the  mails  are 
supposed  to  be  delivered  irrespective 
of  conditions  and  difficulties.  Out  of 
1261  scheduled  or  possible  trips  during 
the  twelve  months,  1206  trips  were 
made.  This  is  a  record  of  92  per  cent. 
The  total  mileage  covered  in  the  year 
was  128,037  and  no  lives  were  lost  in 
the  actual  mail  service  represented  by 
this  mileage.  The  number  of  letters  car- 
ried was  7,720,840  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived therefrom  was  $159,700.  As  the 
cost  of  the  service  was  $137,900.06, 
there  was  a  worthwhile  profit.  Each 
of  the  six  machines  which  comprized 
the  original  flying  equipment  of  the 
New  York-Washington  mail  service  is 
still  in  use,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  life  and  durability  of  modern 
aircraft. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
period  of  time  covered  by  these  fig- 
ures consists  of  twelve  consecutive 
months,  and  included  every  variety  of 
weather  and  wind,  flights  having  been 
successfully  made  in  winds  as  high  as 
sixty-eight  miles  an  hour.  During  the 
year  there  were  only  thirty-seven  forced 
landings,  or  one  to  something  over  each 
thirty-four  hundred  miles  of  travel.  One 
of  the  six  original  planes  flew  for  164 
hours,  during  which  it  covered  10.716 
miles,  at  an  operating  cost  of  $65.80 
per  hour,  its  total  repair  charge  being 
$480.  Another  was  in  the  air  with  mail 
aboard  for  222  hours,  traveling  15018 
miles  with  an  operating  cost  of  $48.34 
per  hour,  and  $1874.76  spent  in  repairs. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
safety  of  aerial  travel  in  the  case  of 
the  New  York-Washington  mail  service, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  Army  reports  one  fatal- 
ity to  every  2919  hours  of  flying,  the 


equivalent  of  235,- 
000  miles  of  aerial 
travel,  in  its  avia- 
tion service  from 
the  time  we  en- 
tered the  war  until 
the  armistice  was 
signed.  This  figure 
covers  both  train- 
ing of  aviators  for 
military  service 
and  actual  service 
at  the  front.  The 
factor  of  safety  in 
ordinary  commer- 
cial or  sporting 
usage  of  aircraft 
should  be  at  least 
three  times  great- 
er. Insurance  poli- 
cies are  now  writ- 
ten by  responsible 
companies  for  both 
pilots  and  aerial 
passengers  at  rea- 
sonable rates, which 
is  further  proof  that  the  comparative 
safety  of  aviation  has  been  estab- 
lished. Recent  tests  have  proven  the 
entire  practicability  and  reliability  of 
parachutes  for  use  with  fast  flying 
aeroplanes — their  success  with  captive 
or  slow  moving  balloons  and  dirigi- 
bles having  been  proven  during  the 
war.  The  parachute  is  not  alone  a  safe- 
ty device,  but  may  be  employed  in  non- 
emergency work.  For  example,  when 
the  R-34  arrived  over  its  landing  field 
on  Long  Island  after  its  initial  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  learned  by  sig- 
nals that  the  British  expert  who  was 
to  have  taken  charge  of  the  landing 
from  the  ground  had  started  for  Bos- 
ton, expecting  the  big  airship  to  land 
there.  Therefore,  from  a  hight  of  two 
thousand  feet,  another  officer  descend- 
ed by  parachute  from  the  R-34  itself, 
?nd  took  charge  of  the  landing  crews. 
Now  performed  as  a  daredevil  stunt, 
the  changing  from  one  flying  machine 
to  another  in  the  air  may  be  an  estab- 
lished method  of  rescue  in  the  case  of 
future   aerial   "shipwrecks." 

SURVEYING,  mapping  and  photog- 
raphy are  three  lines  of  practical 
work  in  which  aircraft  have  already 
been  commercially  employed.  The  bird's- 
eye  view  of  a  resort,  a  manufacturing 
plant,  or  a  real  estate  development  is  no 
longer  an  artist's  imagination  of  what 
the  subject  would  look  like  from  the  air, 
but  an  actual  aerial  photograph.  Ma- 
chines have  been  shipped  to  South 
America  to  be  used  in  locating  on  maps 
groves  of  rubber  trees  in  unexplored 
territories,  while  big  lumber  companies 
are  preparing  to  use  aeroplanes  in  for- 
est patrol  work.  A  single  man  in  an 
aeroplane  can  watch  for  forest  fires 
over  an  area  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  adequately  patrolled  by  a  score  of 
men  on  the  ground.  New  York  City  and 
Venice,  California,  are  two  municipali- 
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Coming  August  1 


a  most 

surprising 

new-style 

private 

car 


DAPID  getaway;  wonderful  pulling 
power  at  low  engine  speed;  a  range 
of  33  to  70  H.  P.  that  masters  the  miles 
and  breezes  over  hills;  flexibility  to  meet 
every  driving  need;  as  steady  as  a  clock, 
without  chatter  or  side-sway;  a  charming 
bevel-edge  body,  picturing  the  freshest 
and  most  advanced  motor  car  beauty; 
lounging-room  comfort;  in  brief,  a  car 
that  makes  life  more  worth  living  be- 
cause it  multiplies  your  happiness — all 
this  you  will  find  in  the  very  newest 
Winton  Six.  Ready  August  1st.  May 
we  send  you  literature? 

The  V/inton  Company 

133  Berea   Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Wmton  Oil  Engines  for  \acltts  and  motor  ships,  iuui  ll'inton  gasolmc-cU-ctrii-  luilit  and  r^'^^^r  unu-nimn  S.ts  arr  nuinuj.u  i^rru 
by  the  Winton  Company  in  a  separate,  splendidly  equipped  plant,  devoted  e.velusively  to  these  tico  produets.   II  ntc  us  your  needs. 
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I'ut  the 

Power  of  Emphasis 
Into  Your  Letters 

Just  as  you  do  will)  the  Spoken  Word 


"Just   Turn    the   Knob" 

on  the 

NULTIPUEJI 
UiTMMOND 

Standard  "Writing  Machine" 
— and  you  have  a 

Different  Style  of  Type 


A    few    samples    of    Multiplex    Type : 

Types  for   all    purposes 

and   for    all    languages 

Spacing   to   s  «i  I  t    siie   of   type 

Perfect     alignment 
Al  I    on  one     MULTIPLEX 

Over  365 

Different  Type-Sets 

Including  All  Languages  to  Select  from 

Anyone  of  which  may  be  substituted  in  a  few 
seconds:"  Just  Turn  the  Knob" 

The  Multiplex  does  all  that  any  other  type- 
writer will  do,  and  many  other  things  that 
no   other    typewriter    can    do. 

The  six  samples  of  Multiplex  type  repro 
duced  above,  and  the  one  below,  show  how 
you  can  make  your  writing  TALK — ri  revela- 
tion  in  typewriterdom ! 

This  marvelous  INSTANTLY  interchange- 
able-type feature  is  only  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  these,  and  thousands  of  other 
prominent  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  in  all  four  corners  of  the  globe, 
prefer  and  personally  use  the  Multiplex: 

President  Wilson 

Queen  Alexandra  of  England 

King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 
Caliph  of  Morocco 

King  and  Queen  of  Norway 
William  Dean  Howells        Cardinal  Merry  del  Val 

Bertha  M-  Clay  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  Walt  Mason,  Poet 

Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges  Wallace  Irwin 

Prof.  L.  A.  Loiseaux  Etc.,  Etc 

No     other     typewriter 

can  turn  cold  type  into  living,  breathing  words— words 
pulsating  with  the  writer's  deepest  convictions — words 
expressing  to  a  nicety  his  most  conventional  mood — words 
showing  always  absolute  correctness — in  business,  pro- 
fessional or  social  usage. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  will  show  you  how.  with  the  Multiplex,  you  can  put 
the  force  of  emphasis  into  your  typed  matter — how  you 
can  drive  home  with  strength  of  accent  the  fullness  of 
your  argument — how  you  can  write  witli  the  same  convinc- 
ing force  that  youuse  in  speaking — an  exclusive  feature 
of  the  Multiplex. 

We  will  also  send  our  pamphlet,  "The  President  and 
His  Typewriter." 


Also — An  Aluminum 
PORTABLE  Model 

For  Traveling — for 
Home.  \V  e  i  g  h  s 
about  II  lbs.  Full 
capacity.  Ask  for 
special    folder. 


Write  your  name,   address  and    occupation  in  the  margin 
below  and  mail  the  margin  to — 

Hammond  Typtwriler  Co..       538  E.  69th  St..  New  Yerk  Cit  j 


ties  which  have  aerial  police,  including 
both  trained  aviators  and  machines.  A 
fifty  thousand  dollar  prize  has  already 
been  offered  for  the  first  trans-Pacific 
flight. 

Of  most  interest  to  most  people  is 
the  progress  made  in  aerial  passenger 
travel.  In  this  country  there  is  hardly 
a  popular  resort  this  season  or  even  a 
city  where  there  is  not  one  or  more 
aeroplanes  regularly  employed  in  tak- 
ing passengers  on  short  flights.  In  both 
cases  these  operate  from  fields  in  the 
nearby  suburbs.  The  charge  varies  from 
five  to  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  three 
to  a  ten  or  fifteen  minute  trip  thru  the 
air,  and  thousands  of  people  are  pat- 
ronizing these  services.  The  real  com- 
mercial development  of  passenger  aerial 
travel  is  to  be  found  abroad,  however. 
An  eighteen  passenger  Caproni  tri- 
plane  has  for  some  time  been  in  regu- 


lar service  between  Milan,  Rome  and 
Naples.  It  will  soon  be  replaced  by  a 
thirty-two  passenger  machine  of  the 
same  type,  whose  passenger  cabin  will 
have  such  conveniences  as  washrooms, 
buffet,  etc.  Invariably  the  cabins  on 
foreign  passenger  machines  are  elec- 
trically heated  and  Graham-White  of 
England  has  built  a  machine  with  a 
twenty-four  passenger  cabin  that  is 
sound  proof,  so  that  the  roar  of  the 
motors  is  unheard  by  its  occupants. 
The  Farman  "Goliath,"  previously  re- 
ferred to,  which  makes  trips  on  regu- 
lar schedule  between  Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, is  known  as  a  Tourist  Aerobus 
type,  has  a  wing  spread  of  92  feet,  and 
a  speed  of  99  miles  an  hour.  Its  capac- 
ity of  twenty-five  passengers  is  taken 
on  practically  each  trip,  attesting  the 
popularity  of  aerial  travel  abroad. 
New  York 


Remarkable  Remarks 


Maxim  Gorky — Petrograd  is  a  dying 
city. 

Henry  T.  Finck — Why  is  pie  disap- 
pearing? 

Richard  Croker — I  will  never  go  into 
politics  again. 

Senator  Ashurst — I  am  going  to 
follow  the  flag. 

Ex-King  Constantine — TTie  Allies 
owe  to  me  their  victory. 

George  W.  Perkins— The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  in  France  sought  service,  not  fame. 

Lady  Muir-MacKenzie — I  am  tired 
of  men  laying  down  the  law  for  women. 

The  Ex-Crown  Prince — There  will 
be  another  big  war  inside  of  ten  years. 

Governor  Allen  of  Kansas — Kan- 
sas has  learned  to  be  happy  without 
booze. 

Eugene  V.  Debs — From  the  crown  of 
my  head  to  the  soles  of  my  feet  I  am 
Bolshevist. 

Chrystal  Eastman  —  Voluntary 
motherhood  is  an  ideal  unrealized  in 
this  country. 

John  Graham  Brooks — The  day  is 
coming  when  labor  will  have  control 
of  'business. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — The  waste  in 
this  country  last  year  exceeded  the 
necessities  used. 

Bertrand  Russell — Whatever  Amer- 
ica may  vigorously  desire,  the  world 
will  have  to  accept. 

Premier  Venizelos — The  outlook  in 
Europe  will  be  one  of  despair  without 
the  League  of  Nations. 

Nikolai  Lenin — Without  the  bour- 
geois specialists  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
store the  productive  forces. 

Don  Marquis— The  milk  of  the  Tlii- 
betan  zebra  will  be  found  excellent  for 
removing  ink  stains  from  linen. 

Senator  Penrose  —  Philadelphia, 
most  conservative,  most  glorious  and 
most  American  of  American  cities. 

Premier  Clemenceau — If  I  should 
die  now  France  would  give  me  a  great 
funeral.  If  I  live  six  months  there  is 
no  telling  what  may  happen. 


Thomas  A.  Edison — The  poor  Amer- 
ican can  do  nothing  but  acquire  money 
— consequently  America  will  never  be 
a  dead  country. 

Lloyd  George — President  Wilson  has 
done  more  to  bring  the  English  speak- 
ing peoples  together  than  was  ever 
done  before  by  any  man. 

Mayor  Hanson  of  Seattle — Any 
mayor  that  permits  an  I.  W.  W.  meet- 
ing in  his  city  should  be  recalled  and 
banished  from  America. 

Israel  Zangwill — Not  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  majorities,  but  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  minorities,  seems  to 
me  the  ideal  political  aim. 

Howard  Brubaker — Why  not  a  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution 
solemnly  declaring  that  the  preceding 
eighteen  mean  what  they  say? 

Dean  Woodbridge — The  Greeks  were 
the  only  people  who  ever  lived  who 
were  uneducated  and  everybody  since 
has  been  educated  by  the  Greeks. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen — I  am  in 
favor  of  universal  military  training  so 
that  when  the  next  war  comes  we  will 
not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  unpre- 
paredness. 

Ed.  Howe — I  heard  of  a  good  man 
lately  who  had  already  decided  on  a 
motto  he  wants  carved  on  his  tomb- 
stone. It  was  to  read  as  follows:  "He 
et  what  was  sot  before  him." 

Prof.  Kirby  Flower  Smith — I 
should  no  more  think  of  studying  Latin 
and  Greek  purely  for  mental  discipline 
than  of  marrying  a  wife  purely  for 
character  building  and  the  development 
of  stoic  fortitude. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary — I  predict 
the  next  five  years  in  this  country  will 
be  the  most  prosperous,  progressive 
and  successful  of  any  like  period  in  our 
history.  The  result  will  astonish  even 
the  most  optimistic. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — I  will  lay  a  small 
bet  that  Old  Bill  Shake,  were  he  alive 
today,  could  write  a  better  play  than 
Broadway  has  seen  in  ten  years,  and 
that  he  could  make  more  money  out 
of  it  than  he  made  in  his  whole  life. 
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The  Shortest  Route  to  the  Top 

(Continued  from  page  93) 
more  often  thru  special  study  than 
from  any  other  means  to  advancement. 
A  scientific  analysis  of  the  records  of 
a  hundred  leading  Americans  shows 
that  practically  all  of  them  studied 
harder  after  they  went  to  work  than 
while  they  went  to  school.  Many  of 
them  were  considered  lazy  or  stupid  by 
the  teachers  of  their  childhood.  But 
Avhen  these  men  struck  their  own  gait 
in  the  professional  or  industrial  world, 
they  went  so  fast  and  learned  so  much 
that  they  made  the  fellows  who  were 
called  geniuses  in  colleges  look  like 
dunces  in  real  life.  A  genius  is  always 
a  dunce  till  he  gets  over  thinking  him- 
self a  genius.  And  a  dunce  is  often  a 
genius  not  yet  waked  up.  The  right 
amount  and  kind  of  mental  training 
Tnay  put  you  at  last  far  above  the  men 
beside  you  or  over  you  whom  you  envy 
today  because  of  their  superior  advan- 
tages or  opportunities.  Nothing  keeps 
a  man  down  but  his  owTi  feeble  will  or 
his  own  faulty  method.  The  training  of 
the  mind  is  the  only  guaranteed  short 
cut  to  business  leadership. 

A  man's  business  experience  and  his 
home  life  are  to  be  judged  by  some- 
what different  standards.  In  business 
the  only  ideal  thing  is  the  practical 
thing,  while  in  life  the  only  practical 
thing  is  the  ideal  thing.  The  dividends 
of  your  business  must  measure  the 
dreams,  but  the  dreams  of  your  life 
must  measure  the  dividends.  The  only 
argument  that  appeals  or  should  ap- 
peal to  a  business  man  is  a  cash  dem- 
onstration of  results.  We  never  sug- 
gest a  business  improvement  without 
a  statement  of  profits  to  back  it.  Why 
should  the  mental,  physical,  social,  in- 
dustrial and  moral  training  of  em- 
ployees become  a  regular  policy  and 
feature  in  every  business  concern?  Be- 
cause it  pays. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  system  of  in- 
dustrial education  for  employees  of  a 
large  factory  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  working  hours  from  ten  to  eight, 
but  so  to  improve  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  work  that  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent  a  month  was  declared  regularly, 
and  the  wages  of  every  piece  worker  in 
the  plant  were  increased  and  main- 
tained. 

A  cloth  mill  was  turning  out  goods 
at  an  average  of  only  40  per  cent  of 
its  production  maximum.  Everybody 
was  losing  money.  The  quality  of  most 
goods  was  reduced  from  firsts  to  sec- 
onds— a  huge  pile  of  expensive  fabrics 
that  would  have  sold  for  $500,000  if 
correctly  made  was  put  into  the  second 
quality  class  every  year,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  know  where  the  trouble  lay. 
Then  the  workers  were  taught  the 
standardized  principles  and  methods  of 
the  biggest  and  best  concerns  in  their 
line.  They  became  so  interested  that 
they  made  a  personal  investigation  of 
the  reasons  for  deficient  quality  and 
quantity.  When  the  proper  incentives 
were  added  to  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation, the  output  jumped  in  a  single 
month  to  more  than  100  per  cent  of  the 
previous  maximum.  And  the  produc- 
tion gain  stood,  for  the  employees  had 


Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co. 
Service  in  France 

Industrial  reconstruction  in  France  demands  the  best  help  that 
America  can  give.  The  havoc  wrought  by  the  Huns  is  greater 
than  is  generally  realized.  For  example,  the  cotton  industry  of 
all  France  was  30%  destroyed;  the  woolen  industry  40%;  the 
linen  and  flax  80%;  while  glass  making,  beet  sugar  refining 
and  other  industries  were  almost  wholly  wiped  out. 

To  place  at  the  disposal  of  French  industry  the  experience  of 
Lockwood,  Greene  Sc  Co.,  a  French  compan} — Compagnie 
Lockwood  Greene— has  been  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

This  Company  will  also  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  between  French  industry  and  American  industry. 

American  manufacturers  or  business  men  whose  enterprises 
touch  or  interweave  in  any  way  with  French  industries  are 
invited  to  get  in  touch  with  Compagnie  Lockwood  Greene, 
either  through  any  of  the  offices  of  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Company  in  America,  or  by  communication  with  the  Paris 
office  of  the  new  company. 


BUILDING 

WITH 
FORESIGHT" 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

BOSTON.  60  FEDERAL  STREET  -  ...  CHICAGO.  58  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 

ATLANTA.  HEALEY   BUILDING NEW  YORK,  101   PARK  AVENUE 

LOCKWOOD.  GREENE  &.   CO.    OF  CANADA.  LTD.,   .MONTREAL.  P.   Q. 
(.OMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO.,  47  AVE.   DE  I. OPERA,  PARIS,  1  RANGE 


THE    STONE     SCHOOL 

Cornwall-or»-Hudson,     Bo?t:    5,    New  York 
FIFTY-THIRD    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:     £0  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mounuin,  900  feet  above  sea  level.    lle.ilthful.  invigoraiinit. 
unusuallv  adapted  to  a  sane  ami  simple  out-of-door  life.  j.   j     ■  .,  ■ 

WORK:     I'reparation  for  Collci:e  or  Business  l.iie  :  recent  jraduates  in  12  leading  rollcges.     Each  boy  studied  pliysically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  eliiciencv.     Small  classes:     A  teacher  ior  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLETICS  :     Two  fields  wiih  excellent  facilities  for  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hikini,  »  oodt  life,  swImminE  pooL 
Vju  are  invitea  to  come  and  see  /or  yaursei/.     Cata.^'s  sent  on  afp.:,  .i.'i    ■ 
ALVAN  E.  DUERR.  Hearimaster 
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Whatever  your  profes- 
sion or  business — artist, 
architect,  accountant,  clerk, 
draftsman,  engineer,  execu- 
tive, salesman,  stenogra- 
pher, student,  teacher, 
writer-the  ELDORADO 
will  ease  and  quicken  your 
pencilwork.  Longwearing, 
delightfully  smooth  leads, 
strong,  responsive  an-d 
even  in  tone. 

^"IT^JLEADS 

I  one  for  every  need 
^    or  preference  -  • 

6B  (softest)  to  9H  (hardest) 
H  B  (medium)  for  general  use. 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  for  our  grade 
chart,  enclosing  15c  if  full  length 
samples  worth  double  the  money 
are  desired.  Please  mention 
your  dealer's  name  and  whether 
very  soft,  soft,  medium,  hard 
or  very  hard  lead  is  desired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Established  1827 


Dept.  143- J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

There  is  a  Dixon-quality  Pencil,  Crayon, 
and  Eraser  for  every  purpose 


Up-to-Date  Methods  and 
Modern  Appliances 

should  be  installed  in  every  department  of 
your  business  organization.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  ingenious  devices 
which  make  for  an  efficient  office,  or  if 
you  don't  know  where  to  go  for  equipment, 
write   for   our   "Check   List." 

Mark  the  items  about  which  you  w-ish 
information   and   return   check   list"  to   us. 

Try  this  service,  or  at  least  send  for 
"Check  List,"  and  see  what  a  wealth  of 
information   can   be  yours. 

The  Independent  Corporation 

Business  Consulting  Service 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


learned  also  how  to  become  their  own 
inspectors  and  paymasters. 

The  sales  manager  of  a  company 
turning  out  a  high  priced  product 
states  that  formerly  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  salesmen  made  good,  the 
other  75  per  cent  had  to  be  discharged, 
and  this  percentage  of  inefficiency  made 
it  necessary  to  hire  and  train  over  a 
hundred  new  men  each  year.  It  cost 
several  hundred  dollars  to  hire  and 
train  each  one.  When  a  modern  system 
of  coordinated  field  work  and  school 
training  was  established,  the  percent- 
age of  men  whose  work  succeeded  rose 
from  25  to  75,  and  the  lai-ger  percent- 
age of  men  who  stuck  did  even  better 
work  than  the  original  small  percent- 
age. Here  was  a  double  saving — the 
employment  department  lost  several 
thousand  dollars  less,  and  the  produc- 
tion department  made  several  thousand 
dollars  more. 

WHAT  about  the  individual?  How 
does  the  education  for  better  busi- 
ness react  on  him?  The  biographies  of 
great  industries  are  full  of  examples  like 
the  following.  A  national  corporation 
published  an  educational  pamphlet  for 
its  employees,  and  offered  prizes  for 
those  who  mastered  it  most  quickly  and 
fully.  A  boy  who  was  running  errands 
in  the  office  at  $4.50  a  week  thought  he 
would  try  for  one  of  the  first  prizes.  He 
won  it,  over  the  heads  of  larger  and 
older  competitors.  This  gave  him  his  first 
taste  of  joy  in  the  business  game.  He 
kept  on  studying  and  learning,  study- 
ing and  learning,  till  he  knew  so  much 
and  could  do  so  much  that  he  was  made 
European  manager  of  the  company. 
Whenever  you  see  a  case  of  what  looks 
like  sudden  promotion  to  a  high  posi- 
tion, you  can  be  sure  that  it  merely 
follows  a  long  preparation  of  hard  work 
and  harder  study. 

More  than  500  American  factories, 
offices,  stores,  banks,  railroads  and 
other  business  organizations  of  the  first 
magnitude  now  provide  regular  instruc- 
tions for  employees  in  a  remarkable 
variety  of  interesting  and  profitable 
subjects. 

The  Wanamaker  "store  university" 
graduates  every  year  as  many  young 
people  as  five  American  colleges  of  or- 
dinary size.  About  9000  students  have 
already  completed  the  course.  They 
have  learned  the  principles  of  hygiene, 
physiology,  banking,  auditing,  account- 
ing, finance,  thrift,  craftsmanship, 
trade  geography,  business  law,  ethics, 
logic,  art  and  music.  They  have  also 
been  trained  in  the  use  of  the  merchan- 
dising manuals  pertaining  to  their  own 
department.  The  purpose  of  the  Wan- 
amaker school  is  "to  enable  the  stu- 
dents earning  their  livelihood  to  obtain 
by  text  books,  lectures,  and  by  schools 
of  daily  opportunity,  such  practical 
and  technical  education  in  the  art  and 
sciences  of  commerce  and  trade  that 
they  may  be  later  equipped  to  fill  hon- 
orable positions  in  life  and  thereby  in- 
crease personal  earning  power." 

A  rule  of  business  or  of  life  should 
be  a  combination  of  religion  and  joy — 
of  religion  because  you  know  it  is  right, 
and  of  joy  because  you  know  it  is  ben- 


eficial. One  of  the  most  famous  busi- 
ness documents  ever  created  is  the 
Rule  Book  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com- 
pany. About  all  the  technical  and  per- 
sonal advice  that  old  or  new  employees 
could  ever  want  is  contained  here. 
Every  employee  masters  the  instruc- 
tions. The  great  principle  observed  is 
that  education  rests  on  cooperation, 
and  cooperation  rests  on  both  informa- 
tion and  inspiration.  The  object  of  this 
manual,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Field,  is 
to  help  all  the  members  of  his  organ- 
ization "to  do  the  right  thing,  at  the 
right  time,  in  the  right  way;  to  do 
some  things  better  than  they  were  ever 
done  before;  to  eliminate  errors;  to 
know  both  sides  of  the  question;  to  be 
courteous;  to  be  an  example;  to  work 
for  love  of  the  work;  to  anticipate  re- 
quirements; to  develop  resources;  to 
recognize  no  impediment;  to  master  cir- 
cumstances ;  to  act  from  reason  rather 
than  rule;  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
short  of  perfection."  A  creed  and  pur- 
pose like  that  is  worthy  of  any  home 
or  any  church. 

The  school  of  the  National  Cloak  and 
Suit  Company  of  New  York  is  main- 
tained for  three  classes  of  students; 
first,  the  new  employees  who  study  the 
methods  and  requirements  of  their 
work  in  order  to  master  their  job;  sec- 
ond, the  old  employees  who  are  taking 
a  postgraduate  course  in  the  same  sub- 
ject; third,  the  old  employee  who.  get- 
ting in  line  for  promotion,  wants  to 
learn  the  quickest  way  to  reach  the  job 
higher  up.  Every  office  worker  is  pro- 
vided with  a  manual  on  the  principle, 
theory  and  practise  of  the  work  he  is 
given  to  perform.  Twice  a  year  the 
efficiency  of  each  employee  is  judged 
by  standard  tests,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  raises  automatically  the  salary 
of  the  employee. 

The  time  is  coming  when  every  em- 
ployee of  a  good  business  house  will  be 
taught  how  to  promote  himself  to  a 
higher  position  or  larger  pay,  by  means 
of  a  clear  and  sure  plan  of  self-training 
for  business  leadership.  An  employee 
who  is  not  promoted  once  a  year  should 
feel  disgraced. 

In  Ohio,  in  the  factory  of  the  Printz 
Biederman  Company,  the  first  teachers 
of  the  new  employees  are  the  old  em- 
ployees, who  have  prepared  a  special 
booklet  of  greeting  and  guidance  for 
all  new  members  of  their  industrial 
family.  They  call  themselves  a  family. 
They  give  the  newcomer  a  verbal  hand- 
clasp and  smile  of  welcome  on  the  first 
page.  The  idea  is  that  when  a  worker 
gets  the  right  feeling  in  his  heart,  he 
will  sooner  get  the  right  thought  in  his 
head  and  the  right  motion  in  his  hand. 
The  idea  is  everlastingly  sound.  Atten- 
tion is  called  in  the  introduction  of  this 
booklet  to  the  fact  that  employees  and 
officials  of  this  company  have  joined  to 
make  the  principles  of  justice,  coopera- 
tion, economy  and  energy  the  corner- 
stones of  industrial  and  financial  suc- 
cess. Among  the  points  covered  in  the 
manual  of  instruction  for  and  by  em- 
ployees of  the  aforesaid  company  are 
these:  Explanation  of  work  hours  and 
overtime,  holidays,  promotions,  care  of 
tools    and    materials,    purchases,    tele- 
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phone,  fire  precautions,  economy,  pub- 
licity, dining  room  and  hospital  room, 
wash  rooms  and  rest  rooms,  lockers  and 
free  library,  aprons,  towels  and  um- 
brellas, department  communications, 
improvement  suggestions,  service,  good 
fellowship,  self-government,  and  per- 
sonal example. 

A  policy  of  the  Clothcraft  Shop,  an- 
other Ohio  concern,  is  to  guarantee 
social  harmony  and  congenial  surround- 
ings for  the  new  employees  before  in- 
dustrial training  is  attempted.  On  the 
first  day  the  new  man  is  given  three 
introductions.  The  first  is  to  the  em- 
ployment manager,  who  has  a  friendly 
talk  with  him  on  the  rules  and  affairs 
of  the  company,  the  details  of  work 
and  wages,  the  essentials  of  health,  and 
other  departments  of  personal  welfare, 
and  the  specific  information  that  the 
individual  may  require.  The  second  in- 
troduction is  to  the  supervisor  or  in- 
structor, who  leads  him  to  his  job  and 
shows  him  how  to  start  right.  The  third 
is  to  his  companions,  at  the  lunch  table, 
whom  he  is  taught  to  know  and  greet 
by  sundown.  Finally,  before  he  leaves 
his  work  on  the  first  day,  an  official  of 
the  company  asks  him  how  he  is  get- 
ting along,  whether  he  understands 
everything,  or  what  special  advice  or 
cooperation  he  needs  further.  In  a  few 
days  he  is  invited  to  a  social  gathering 
or  a  special  entertainment,  where  he 
meets  other  employees  who  are  skillful, 
prosperous  and  contented.  If  he  needs 
suggestions  or  aids  for  a  more  com- 
fortable or  enjoyable  home  life,  they 
are  gladly  furnished.  When  at  last  he 
is  ready  to  begin  hard  study  for  ad- 
vancement, his  brain  is  clear,  strong 
and  steady  to  the  degree  that  his  heart 
is   interested,   loyal   and   faithful. 

A  novel  system  of  judging  the  men- 
tality and  promoting  the  mental  devel- 
opment of  its  workers  is  used  by  the 
Retail  Credit  Company  of  Georgia,  hav- 
ing thousands  of  employees  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  An  expert  libra- 
rian manages  a  circulating  library  at 
the  home  office.  Books  are  mailed  peri- 
odically to  individual  employees,  the 
selection  of  volumes  being  baaed  on  the 
talents,  characteristics,  preferences  and 
possibilities  of  each  employee.  The 
books  have  to  be  not  only  read  but  stud- 
ied— a  report  on  each  goes  back  to  the 
librarian,  with  such  comment,  query  or 
criticism  as  the  reader  is  prompted 
to  offer.  By  analyzing  and  utilizing 
these  reports,  the  librarian  can  judge 
the  mental  traits  and  aptitudes  of  the 
employee,  and  thus  outline  his  educa- 
tion to  advantage.  The  real  value  of  a 
school  book  is  in  making  the  student 
think,  feel  and  act  for  himself.  I  would 
rather  have  a  reader  challenge  me 
than  echo  me. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Corporation  Schools  that 
the  ideals  of  an  office  work  school 
should  be  as  follows:  To  inspire  am- 
bition and  a  wholesome  respect  for  hon- 
est work;  to  mold  the  character,  habits 
and  principles  of  the  young  people  new 
in  the  business  world;  to  help  and  de- 
velop business  thinking;  to  build  a 
foundation  for  specific  local  work;  to 
instil  a  regard  for  system;  to  cultivate 


National  KRecipeBo* 


An  Orderly  File  for  Orderly  Housekeepers 

EVERY  housekeeper  hats  her  own  little  method  of  arranging  her  recipes  and 
cooking  rules.  The  National  Loose  Leaf  Recipe  Book  is  constructed  to  meet 
these  personal  preferences,  having  at  the  same  time  certain  features  demanded 
by  all  cooks.  A  seuiilary  washable  cover,  comprehensive  index,  lists  of  abbrevia> 
tions,  weights  amd  measures  and  interchangeable  leaves  make  this  the  most  con- 
venient recipe  file  obtainable. 

Examine   this  attractive   National  Loose  Leaf 
Recipe  Book  at  your  stationer's.     You'll  like  it 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BERTHIERVILLE.  P.  Q..  CANADA 


LONDON 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 


HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 


EB 


JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E.tabu.hed  ists) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  AUTOMATIC  ADDER,  $2.50 

Makes  addinjr  easy.    It's  accurate,  quick, 
durableand  easily  operated.     Capacity  8 
Columns.   Saves  tiiTie,  brain  work  and  er- 
rors, S^.OCO  pleased  owners.      Guaran- 
teed 1  year.      Price  $2.50.      Delivered. 
De  T.uxe  Desk  Size  $-.00  Delivered.  Agents«anted. 

J.H.BASSETT&CO.,Dept.  121, 1458  Hollywood  Ave., Chicago.  III. 


What  have  you  in  perfecletl  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whetht-T  or  not  we  will 
fin.ince,  market  and  exploit  the  l;ook  will  be 
rendered   if   given   option.     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hyuinal  in  ihe  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrisonand  Herbert  L.Willetl,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $QZ  and  $II2  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  THE.  40ih  Si.,  CHICAGO 


MOORE'S  '^sE  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of_  160  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  lo  every  one  inlercsled  in  oQice,  factory,  ilote. 
bonk  or  outdoor  tccord  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  f omu  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

lUla  UVUn  l  ICC  tcihead.  Wiitc  now  (or  your  copy. 
JobnC.  Moore  Corporation 

l06'^."stoneStre«l 

Rocbesttr.  N.T. 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


Are  You  Proud 
of  Your  Plant? 

IF  you    are    not,   you    may    be 
sure  that  your  employees  are 
not. 

And  they  ought  to  be — if  they 
are  to  put  the  spirit  into  their 
work  that  spells  success  for 
you. 

Better  lighting,  heating  and  ventila- 
tion j  better  sanitation;  bonus  and 
profit-sharing  systems,  are  some  of 
the  means  used  to  foster  this  spirit 
today. 

And  Durand  Steel  Lockers. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  steel  lockers, 

or  of  steel  racks,  bins  and  counters, 

etc. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbill  Bldg. 
New  York 


"T\7"HAT  a  Beautiful  Pine." 

'V        (That's   what   you   might   say.) 
"Yes,"  says  your  son,  "it's  a  peachy 
blue  spruce." 

Makes  you  feel  cheap.  Better  get 
next  to  some  of  this  nature  stuff.  Send 
a  request  to  The  Indepexdent,  119 
West  40th  Street,  New  York,  for  the 
Pocket  Nature  Library. 

Four  volumes :  Birds,  Trees,  Flowers, 
Butterflies. 

You  will  be  sent  these  beautifully 
illustrated  handy  books  "toot  sweet." 
If  you  keep  them  send  $5.50.  If  you 
don't  want  them  after  five  days  to  look 
them  over,  send  them  back. 


a  habit  of  attention  to  details,  thus  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  business; 
to  teach  principles  which  will  make 
better  men  and  women  for  the  future. 
We  take  it  that  these  same  ideals  are 
good  not  only  for  an  office  work  school 
but  for  a  shop  work  school,  a  factory 
work  school,  a  store  work  school,  a 
farm  work  school,  a  home  work  school, 
or  a   church  work  school. 

The  nature,  size  or  location  of  a 
business  does  not  matter;  the  number 
of  employees  may  be  from  one  to  a 
hundred  thousand;  the  scientific  at- 
tainments of  the  officials  may  be  high 
or  low;  other  conditions  may  vary  in 
countless  details;  nevertheless,  each 
employee  may  now  obtain  a  first-class 
business  education  at  slight  expense 
and  no  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Among 
the  agencies  now  used  are  lectures, 
blackboard  talks,  motion  picture  dem- 
onstrations, classes,  clubs,  conferences, 
round  tables,  department  schools  and 
contests,  prizes  or  promotions  follow- 
ing graded  efficiency  tests,  corporation 
schools  conducted  by  national  experts, 
library  books  and  current  literature, 
special  course  outlines  prepared  by 
teachers  of  business  for  special  groups 
of  employees,  and  home  study  courses 
on  technical  or  personal  efficiency. 

The  popularity  of  business  education 
may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  more 
than  300  subjects  of  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  professional  science  are 
now  taught  by  mail.  One  correspond- 
ence school  has  taught  more  than  two 
million  ambitious  young  men.  The  busi- 
ness houses  belonging  to  a  single  or- 
ganization for  the  promotion  of  busi- 
ness training  of  employees  represent  a 
capital  of  more  than  $500,000,000.  The 
most  important  business  enterprize  to- 
day is  the  development  of  business 
brains.  What  are  the  benefits  to  be  had 
from  a  training  school  for  employees? 
The  records  of  the  great  business 
houses  and  professional  firms  where 
industrial  education  has  been  tried  fur- 
nish the  answer: 

Alternation  of  action.  Fatigue  is  re- 
duced, prevented  or  postponed  when 
the  worker  toils  part  of  the  time  and 
studies  part  of  the  time.  You  rest  your 
muscle  by  working  your  mind,  and 
your  mind  by  working  your  muscle. 

Correlation  of  function.  The  habit 
of  thinking  about  your  work  and  your 
future  makes  your  work  easier  and 
your  future  better.  A  rhythmic  swing 
of  the  body  or  motion  of  the  hand  gov- 
erned by  the  natural  tempo  of  your 
breathing  and  thinking  apparatus  will 
make  your  work  more  effective  and  en- 
joyable. The  human  body  is  the  most 
delicate  yet  most  powerful  machine 
ever  made.  Its  operation  has  to  be 
studied  out — you  cannot  run  it  by 
guess. 

Elimination  of  lost  motion.  The  in- 
structors in  a  work  school  by  analyz- 
ing every  move  generally  discover  that 
about  a  third  of  the  moves  are  false 
and  needless.  For  the  good  of  both  em- 
ployees and  the  business,  such  a  waste 
of  energy  must  be  cut  out. 

Reduction  of  errors  and  delays.  When 
raw  helpers  take  up  a  job  without  pre- 
vious   instruction,    they    are    bound    to 


make  mistakes,  do  things  in  the  wrong 
way,  damage  tools  or  equipment,  spoil 
good  material,  and  hold  up  the  entire 
process  of  production.  Scientific  educa- 
tion at  the  start  prevents  this  loss. 

Saving  of  salaries  of  high  officials. 
The  men  at  the  top  have  no  business 
to  waste  their  production  time  in  coach- 
ing the  young  fellows  at  the  bottom. 
Instructors  may  be  engaged  at  a  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  time  of  the  chief 
executives,  who  are  thus  enabled  to 
specialize  in  the  work  they  are  paid 
to  do. 

Standardization  of  methods.  By  de- 
veloping or  finding,  then  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  one  right  way  to 
do  everything,  all  workers  are  given 
the  same  quality  and  quantity  stand- 
ard of  performance.  They  not  only 
turn  out  better  work,  they  know  how 
to  judge  good  work  for  themselves,  and 
how  to  improve  each  his  own. 

Avoidance  of  friction.  Most  of  the 
trouble  with  new  employees  is  lack  of 
understanding.  They  do  not  know  the 
ideals,  principles  and  policies  of  their 
employers  and  the  old  employees.  They 
become  loyal,  friendly  and  cheerful  as 
they  are  taught  the  how  and  why  of 
everything. 

Unification  of  interest.  When  the  of- 
fice boy  knows  the  manager  is  studying 
along  with  himself  to  improve  the 
business,  the  office  boy  feels  something 
like  a  partner  in  the  concern.  Then  he 
gets  busy,  shoulders  responsibility, 
seizes  opportunity  and  outgrows  his 
job. 

Development  of  understudies.  Each 
employee  is  trained  to  do  somebody 
else's  work.  So  the  routine  of  the  day 
is  not  interrupted  by  an  absence  or  a 
vacancy.  Moreover,  each  worker's  value 
to  himself  is  enlarged  and  his  earning 
power  augmented. 

Increase  of  output.  The  work  school 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  modern  team 
play  in  business.  Just  as  the  parts  of 
a  great  machine  have  to  be  fitted  into 
each  other  and  to  move  together  swift- 
ly, silently  and  easily,  the  parts  of  a 
business  machine  must  be  so  built, 
adapted,  organized  and  operated. 

Equalization  of  work  and  reward. 
The  business  training  school  is  a  test 
of  the  industry,  honor  and  ability  of 
employees.  The  good  ones  rise  to  the 
top  and  are  paid  more — and  the  poor 
ones  fall  to  the  bottom  and  are  paid 
less.  A  business  without  educational 
standards  cannot  be  fair  to  its  em- 
ployees or  itself. 

Promotion  and  evolution  of  talent. 
The  humblest  clerk  may  have  in  him 
the  making  of  a  junior  partner.  The 
boy  who  seems  to  be  a  dullard  may  de- 
velop into  a  genius  on  some  other  line 
of  thought  or  action.  A  certain  cor- 
poration manager  with  a  national  fame 
and  a  salary  of  $60,000  a  year  was  an 
office  boy  only  a  few  years  ago.  He  got 
his  start  in  a  work  school.  One  of  your 
employees  may  have  in  him  enough 
unique  and  extraordinary  power  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  establishing  a  train- 
ing school  for  its  ultimate  discovery 
and  development.  The  guide-post  to  any  i 
man's  fortune  reads:  Your  gold  mine  | 
is  your  brain. 
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Pebbles 

"What  is  heredity?" 
"Something  a  father  believes  in  until 
his  son  starts  to  act  like  a  fool." — Life. 

The  Girl — I  admire  that  pianist's 
finish.  Don't  you? 

The  Man— Yes,  but  I  always  dread 
his   beginning. — Boston    Transcript. 

Blanche  (bored  by  her  book  upon  so- 
cial economics) — Living  is  becoming 
dearer  and  dearer. 

Lallie — Well,  you  see,  dear,  there  is 
such  a  demand  for  it. — Blighty. 

"It's  four  years  now  since  he  left 
me,"  said  the  deserted  wife.  "I  remem- 
ber it  just  as  well  as  yesterday — how 
he  stood  at  the  door,  holding  it  open 
till  six  flies  got  into  the  house." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"I  should  like  to  be  a  man.  One  dress 
suit  lasts  for  years  and  years,  and  a 
woman  must  have  a  new  frock  for 
every  dance." 

"That's  why  one  dress  suit  has  to 
last  a  man  for  years  and  years." — 
London  Opinion. 

"But  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  spec- 
tators on  the  Common,  "that  the  para- 
chute should  fail  to  open  after  you  had 
jumped — what   then?" 

"That  wouldn't  stop  me,"  answered 
the  parachutist,  "I'd  come  right  down." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

The  hoary-headed  examiner  glanced 
over  the  top  of  his  spectacles.  "Are  you 
sure,"  he  inquired,  "that  this  is  a  pure- 
ly original  composition  you  have  hand- 
ed in?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  came  the  answer.  "But 
you  may  possibly,  sir,  have  come  across 
one  or  two  of  the  words  in  the  dic- 
tionary."— Blighty. 

"1  have  my  doubts  about  this  League 
of  Nations,"  remarked  the  proud  par- 
ent. 

"Why?" 

"I  understand  they  propose  to  go 
ahead  and  settle  it  without  paying  any 
attention  to  what  my  daughter  has 
written  about  it  in  her  commencement 
essay." — Washiyigton  Star. 

The  teacher  was  giving  the  class  a 
natural  history  lecture  on  Australia. 

"There  is  one  animal,"  she  said, 
"none  of  you  have  mentioned.  It  does 
not  stand  up  on  its  legs  all  the  time. 
It  does  not  walk  like  other  animals,  but 
takes  funny  little  skips.   What  is  it?" 

And  the  class  yelled  with  one  voice: 
"Charlie     Cha-p\in."— London     Tit-Bits. 

Blank  had  had  a  day  off,  and  when 
he  returned  to  the  office  the  following 
morning  his  pals  wanted  to  know  why 
he  looked  so  disgruntled. 

"Everything  went  wrong,"  grumbled 
Blank. 

"How  was  that?"  one  asked. 

"Ever  go  fishing  with  a  girl?" 

"Once." 

"Did  she  protest  against  hurting  the 
fish?" 

"No.  She  said  she,  was  sure  they  were 
perfectly  happy,  because  they  were  all 
wagging  their  tails." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Cecil  B.  DeMille 


A   CALL  FOR.  5,000 
NEW  PHOTOPLAYS 

Movie   Stars    and    Producers   are    Searching    the    Country    for    New 

Suitable  Scenarios — Read  How  This  New  High-Paid 

Art  is  Easily  Mastered 

THE  moving  picture  industry   is  facing  a  famine — a  famijie  in  story  plots — 
photoplays.     Prices   undreamed   of  a  few   years  ago  are   being  paid  today — 
$500    to    $1000    and    more    for    5-reel   dramatic   scripts;    $100   to   $500   for 
clever    short    comedies.      For    the     studios — around     Los     Angeles     alone — need 
approximately    3000    new    stories    each    year.     Producers    must    have    material — 
new    plots   especially    written    for   the    screen. 

And  now  a  plan — the  first  to  be  endorsed  by  the  leading  stars  and  pro- 
ducers— has  been  designed  to  teach  you  how  to  prepare  your  ideas  for  the 
screen.  The  plan  was  created  by  Frederick  Palmer,  formerly  of  Universal — 
the  man  who  wrote  52  scenarios  in  9  months — more  than  one  a  week — all 
accepted.  Mr.  Palmer  furnishes  you  with  a  handbook  and  cross  references  to 
scenarios  that  have  been  PRODUCED.  Both  drama  and  comedy  are  repre- 
sented. Since  we  started  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  many  of  our  students  have 
sold  their  plays,  some  for  as  high  as  $1000.  A  number  of  our  students  have 
already   taken   positions  at  the   studios. 

Indorsed    by   Stars,    Producers,    Directors   and   Writers  , 

Under  this   plan   we   give   you   one   year's  free   Advisory    Service.      And 
our    Sales    Service    is    at    your    disposal    to    assist    you    in    selling    your      '^ 
plays.  ' 

Note  the  pictures  of   the  movie   stars   in   this   advertisen.cnt.     All      ^ 
of  them  endorse  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing.    These  and     / 
dozens  of  others  you  will  find   in   our  new   booklet,   "Tl'.e   Secret     ^f^' 
of    Successful    Photoplay    Writi.ng."  ^<0^ 

Write    for    this   booklet   now.     It   will    show    you    the    great     /  VV**' 
opportunity   in   photoplay   writing.     This   book    is   filled   with    /  f^  ~ 

strong 

urging  us  to  do  our  best  to  develop  photoplay 


Roscoe  (Fatty) 
Arbuckle 


)riuiuiy    in    pnoiopiay    wriiing.      1  nis    ijook    is    nuea    wun    y  ry 
graph    letters    from    the    biggest    stars    and    producers,     .  jy-s^ 
ngly  endorsing  the  Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing,         O^'fc*' 
,  ng  us  to  do  our  best  to  develop  photoplay  writers.      '    C/-^ 
Have  you  ever  thought  you  could  write  a  better     /  J^  (,* 
plot   than   some  you   have   seen   at   the   movies?     If   /-S/ V 


so,  send  for  this  booklet.     It  will   show  you   how       "  O^X*" 
you   can   get   it   produced.     If   you   believe   you      '^■^•oj* 
have  an  idea  for  a  scenario,  this  booklet  will     /<jP^ 
tell   you   how   you   can   turn   it    into   money,     y   ^  a* 
For  photoplay  wi  iting  is  very  simple,  once         ,^  >r 
you  have  learned  a  few  basic  principles.       ^.^"i* 
Genius  is  not  required.      A  simple  story       ^jy.J^' 
with    one    good    thought    is    enough.      /  •^'s* 
For  movies  are  made  for  the  masses.      /  <^f  ^ 
Never  was  there   such  an   opportunity  to   turn   any       ^/J*  * 
simple  story-idea  into  mo.ney  and  reputation.    The      /  ^  .•  .'  j^ 

field    is    uncrowded.      The    demand    is    growing     •  ..'  »,        '*, 

greater  each  day.    Write  for  the  booklet.    It's    / 
free.       No     obligation.       Just    fill     out     the     . 
coupon  and  mail  to  us. 


>^ 


'4, 


n=v 


Two 


^Bilc^k  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 
ink  pencils  at  motierate  prices. 


Sizes 
4«ancl5U 
inches.  Extrasiz? 
8  inches  (black  on  .  . 
$1.50.  Your  name  in  gold 
inlay— $.35.    FREE— Liberal 
supply  of  ink  with  retail  orders 
Affe7tts  ivanfet^,     Hi};  pyofUs. 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  Slreel,  New  York 


KOR-KER 

PRESERVES  TIRES 


v^ 


Tires  can  be 
made  puncture 
proof  and  leak 
proof. 


For    seven    years   and    in    forty    dif- 
ferent countries  thousands  cf  autoists 
have    been    enjoying    the    luxury    of 
riding   free   from   the   worry   or   care 
of     punctured     tires,     because     their 
tires  were  Kor-Kerized. 
KofKer    removes   the   bugbear   of   automobiling. 
Kor-Ker    instantly   and    permanently   heals   punc- 
tures. 
Kor-Ker    stops     slow     leaks — makes     tires     non- 
porous. 
Kor-Ker    often  gives   50%  more  mileage. 
Kor-Ker      keeps     tires     at     normal     inflation — no 
broken    side-walls,    rim    cuts,    chafed    beads, 
etc. 
Kor-Ker      reduces    possibility    of    blowouts    to    a 

minimum. 
Kor-Ker    saves   many   dollars  a   season. 

Correspondence   invited  with   dealers. 

Send  for  Literature  that  will  convince  you 

ALCEMO  MFG.  CO. 


103  Bridge  Street 


Newark  N.  J. 
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Position S  for  young  men  and  wonnen 
trained  in  our  Applied  Business  and  Manage- 
ment, Accountancy,  Normal  and  Secretarial 
Departments.     Send  for  Catalog. 

Largest  Inslllulion  of  Us  kind  In  New  England 

BURDEIT  COllEGE 

rounded  Ig79  -  ig  Boy  Iston  St..  BOSTON 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An    endowed    school    foi-    girU    overlooking    Lake    Cham- 
plain.     Well  equipped  buildings.     All  outdcior  snorts.     Col- 
lege preparatory   and  general  ci)ur.ses.     Write   for   booklet. 
Miss  Ellen  Seton   Ogden,   Principal. 
Tlie  Et.    Rev.   A.    C.    A.    Hall,    President   and   Chaplain. 

liox   R,    Bdrlington,    Vt. 

COLLEGE 
Salem,  Va. 

A  standard  American  college  in  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tainous section  of  Virginia.  A.B.andB.S.  degrees  accepted 
everywhere.        Address   J.   A.   Morehead,   President. 


ROANOKE 


Memo^J^ 

QfAW 
I^owledj'* 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive    Accountants    command    bigr   salaries. 
'^housanda   of    firms    need    them.      Only   2,500 
Certified   Public   Accountants  in  U.  S.      Many 
are  earning  $3,000   to  $10,000  a  year.      We 
train  you   thoroly  by   mail   in  spare  time   for 
C.  P.  A.  examinations  orexccutive  account- 
ing positions.     Knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
unnecessary    to    begin— we    prepare     you 
from  the  ground  up.    Our  course  and  ser- 
vice are  unt^T  the  supervision  of  William 
B.   Castenholz,    A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
CompiroMer  and  Instructor,  University  of 
Illinois,  assisted   by  a  staff  of  C.   P.    A's. 
including  members  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Accountants.    Low  tuition  fee— easy 
terms.    Write  now  for  information  and  free 
book  of  accountancy  facts. 

laSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.   750-H  Chicago 

World's  GreatestExtension  University" 

ACCOUNTANCY 


BEA 
CRA. 


The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    vour    mind    an    infallible ) 
classified  index  from  which  you  can  [ 
instantly  select  thought.s,   facts, 
figures,   names,  faces,  Enables  you 
to    concentrate,     develop    self-control, 
overcome    bashfulness,    think  on     your  I 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  [ 
The    result  of    20  years'  experience  de-  | 
veloping  memories  of  thousands. 

_      ,     -^^^»   WrifsTnJair    '"r  free   booklet   "How  to  I 
Prof,   ^^k^  write  loaay    lu-member"    and    Copy- 
Henry       ^^^^  rigiited  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
Dickson  ^^L    'KEE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public." 

Principal 
Dickson  School  of  Memory.  1404  Hearst  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 
tDCC  UnnH  Ititemational  Accountants  Society 
rKCC  DvVn  Oept.  VQ,  SO'ies.MichieiinAve.Chicafia 

I  For  40  years  we  have  been  payings  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent.^ with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  0200  and  up 
wtiich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

personal  lDVe6ti(;a(ion.      PItase  aek  for  I.oan  List  Ho.    710. 

Certificates  of  $25  and  pp  also  for  saring  inrestors 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence, Kar 


The  Secret  of  Being 
a  Convincing  Talker 

How   I    Learned   It   in   One 
Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

119  West  40th  Street  Nev^  York 


How  Much  is  a  Teacher  Worth? 

{Continued  from  page  91) 

above  the  average  of  the  population  in 
character  and  intelligence,  they  can 
safely  be  allowed  more  liberty  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  than  other  people. 
The  war,  in  opening  new  avenues  of 
employment  for  educated  men  and 
women,  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the 
teaching  profession,  and  many  of  those 
who  have  left  it  cannot  be  called  back 
now  they  have  found  that  they  can 
earn  more  money  in  pleasanter  ways. 
As  President  Lowell  says,  the  teacher's 
constant  worry  over  money  matters 
"breeds  social  discontent  which  he  can- 
not help  imparting  to  his  students."  In 
asking  for  an  addition  of  $5,500,000  to 
Harvard's  endowment  to  enable  all  sal- 
aries to  be  increased  25  per  cent,  Pres- 
ident Lowell  says: 

Professors  wtmld  be  sjitisfifd  with  salaries 
that  enabled  them  to  live  with  reasonable 
Cf)iiif(>rt  in  the  comparatively  modest  scale 
of  life  which  their  position  calls  for.  and  k) 
give  to  their  children  as  gfjod  an  education 
as  they  received  themselves. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  university  po- 
sitions should  come  to  be  largely  filled 
by  men  who  have  rich  parents  or  wives, 
by  men  who  cannot  earn  in  any  other 
occupation  what  is  regarded  in  the  out- 
side world  a  living  wage,  or  by  men  so 
overworked  or  overworried  that  they 
cannot  take  sane  views  of  life. 

It  is  the  concern  of  the  teacher  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  It  is  the  concern 
of  the  community  to  keep  the  quality 
of  the  teachers  up  to  a  high  standard. 
If  teachers  as  a  rule  are  getting  less 
than  they  are  worth  they  will  before 
long  be  worth  less  than  they  get. 

New  York 


Class-Day  at  \  ersailles 

Just  after  Commencement  is  the  time 
to  size  up  the  graduates.  The  Peace 
Conference,  as  Simeon  Strunsky  de- 
scribes it  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was 
a  sort  of  international  Commencement. 
He  fits  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous nations  into  the  categories  of  class- 
day  election  at  college  thus: 

Handsomest  man — Hymans,  of  Bel- 
gium, slim,  thorobred,  with  a  fighting 
face.  Livest  man — tie  between  Clemen- 
ceau,  with  body,  ,  muscles,  arms  and 
tongue  always  in  play,  and  Lloyd 
George,  who  reveals  himself  in  the 
jump  of  ironic  eyes  under  heavy  brows, 
and  frequent  half-mischievous  smiles 
and  whisperings.  Most  worried  man 
■ — Sonnino,  of  Italy.  Most  bored  man — 
tie  between  Foch  and  Balfour.  Best 
poised  man — the  chief  Japanese  repre- 
sentative, of  course.  Most  patient  and 
far-seeing  man — Venizelos,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe.  Hardest  worker — 
Clemenceau.  Most  dignified — Woodrow 
Wilson,  Best  all-around  athlete — Lloyd 
George,  probably.  Best  student — House. 
Best  poet — Smuts.  Best  orator — Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Done  most  for  his  class — ? 

There  seems  to  be  virtual  unanimity 
among  the  seventy  on  this  last  point. 
Assume  that  the  proprieties  demand 
constant  reference  by  every  one  of  the 
speakers  to  the  President's  role  in  war 
and  now  in  peace,  and  it  is  still  evi- 
dent that  to  Woodrow  Wilson  belongs 
the  distinction  of  cutting  the  pattern 
for  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
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Vacation  Reading  for  Boys 

One  of  the  problems  of  parents  dur- 
ing the  period  when  responsibility  is 
shifted  from  the  school  to  the  home  is 
to  find  books  informing  enough  to  for- 
ward the  coming  class  work  and  inter- 
esting enough  to  read  without  too  em- 
phatic persuasion.  The  Newman  School 
requires  during  the  summer  the  fol- 
lowing reading  in  English,  History  and 
French  for  pupils  from  about  eleven 
to   sixteen: 

FORM  VI 

English — Yaniti/  Fair.  Thackeray;  Tlic 
Egoist,  Meredith ;  King  Lear,  Shake- 
speare;  Candida,  Shaw;  Chance,  Conrad. 

History  —  Crossing,  Churchill ;  Modern 
European  History,  Hazen ;  History  of 
the  American  People,  W.  Wilson  ;  Read- 
ings from  European  History,  Robinson  ; 
By  What  Authority,  Benson. 

French  —  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
Moliere ;  Lettres  d'lin  Soldat,  1914-15: 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Hugo  ;  Ma  Piece, 
Lintier. 

FORM   V 

English — Nicholas  Nicklehy,  Dickens  ; 
Two  on  a  Tower,  Hardy ;  Mill  on  the 
Floss.  Eliot;  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
Goldsmith ;    Winter's   Tale,   Shakespeare. 

History  —   Westward      Ho!      Kingsley ; 

Modern  European   History,  Hazen  ;    The 

Queen's  Tragedy,  Benson. 
French  —  Roman     d'un     Jeune     Homme 

Pauvre;    Poesies    choisies,    De    Musset ; 

Ma  Piece,  Lintier. 

•       FORM  IV 

English — Merchant  of  Venice,  Shake- 
speare ;  Twice  Told  Tales,  Hawthorne ; 
Tale  of  Tiro  Cities,  Dickens ;  Essays  of 
Elia,  Lamb ;   7'fl7es  of  Unrest,  Conrad. 

French — Voyage  aux  Mers  Polaires,  Bel- 
lot;  La  Tulipe  Noire,  Dumas. 
form  hi 

English — Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Dickens; 
Queiitin  Durward,  Scott;  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  Shakespeare;  Julius 
Cwsar,  Shakespeare;  Travels  With  a 
Donkey,  Stevenson. 

French — Innocent  Au  College,  De  Segur ; 
Le  Tailleur  de  Pierrcs,  Lamartine. 
form  II 

English — Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Bulwer 
Lytton ;  The  Oregon  Trail,  Parkman ; 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days,  Hughes  ;  The 
Deerslayer,  Cooper;  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy, 
Aldrich  ;  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb  ; 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Twain. 

French  —  Pour  Charmer  Nos  Petits, 
Capus. 

FORM   I 

English — The  Jungle  Books.  Kipling; 
King  of  the  Golden  River.  Kuskiu  ;  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  Carroll ;  The  Blue  Fairy 
Book,  Lang ;  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.  Kip- 
ling ;  Just  So  Stories,  Kipling ;  Captains 
Courageous,  Kipling ;  The  Red  Fairy 
Book,  Lang;  Children  of  the  New  For- 
est, Marryat. 


It  was  washing  day,  and  John  had 
been  kept  from  school  to  look  after  the 
baby.  Mother  sent  them  into  the  gar- 
den to  play,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
cries  disturbed  her. 

"John,  what  is  the  matter  with 
baby  now?"  she  inquired  from  her 
wash-tub. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  him, 
mother,"  replied  John.  "He's  dug  a 
hole  and  wants  to  bring  it  into  the 
house." — London  Tit-Bits. 


NERVES 

OF  STEEL 

is  what  you  need  to  endure  the  "Mile  a 
Minute  Life"  of  today,  with  its  worry, 
grief,  strife,  business  pressure  and  thou- 
sands of  other  Nerve  Strains. 

In  the  Nervous  System  is  generated  the 
mysterious  power  we  term  Nerve  Force. 
which  governs  the  Mind  and  Body  and 
gives  life  to  every  muscle  and  vital  organ. 
When  the  flow  of  Nerve  Force  becomes 
feeble,  you  feel  feeble  all  over.  When  it 
is  strong,  you  feel  strong  all  over.  Men- 
tally, Physically  and  Organically. 

If  an  elephant  had  the  same  degree  of 
Nerve  Force  as  an  ant,  he  could  carry  a 
skyscraper  on  his  back.  If  au  ordinary 
man  had  the  same  degree  of  Nerve  Force 
as  a  cat,  he  could  break  all  athletic  rec- 
ords without  half  trying.  Nerve  Force 
means  Character,  Personality,  Courage, 
Mentality,  and  last,  but  not  least.  Health. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  mankind  are  led 
by  the  other  five  per  cent.  It  is  Nerve 
Force  that  does  the  leading. 

Are  you  Tired  and  Depressed?  Can't  you 
Sleep  or  Digest  your  food?  It's  your 
NERVES? — they  have  become  exhausted. 


What  Readers  Say : 

"I  have  gained  12  pounds  since  rending  your 
book,  and  I  feel  so  energetic  I  had  about  given 
up  hope  of  ever  finding  the  cause  of  my  low- 
weight." 

"Your  book  did  more  for  me  for  Indigestion 
than  two  courses   in  dieting." 

"Send  me  fifty  more  copies  of  your  book.  I 
'vish  to  have  them  rebound  in  the  mo?t  expensive 
leather  cover  and  embellished,  and  give  them  to 
my   friends   for    Christmas." 

A  woman  writes:  "Your  book  has  helped  my 
nerves  wonderfully.  I  am  sleeping  so  well  and  in 
the   morning   I   feel   so   rested." 

"The  advice  given  in  your  hook  on  relaxation 
and  calming  of  nerves  has  cleared  my  brain. 
Before  I  was  half  dizzy   ail  the  time." 

A  prominent  lawyer  in  Ansonia,  Conn.,  says: 
"Your  book  saved  me  from  a  nervous  collapse,  such 
as  I  had  three  years  ago.  I  now  sleep  soundly  and 
am  gaining  weight.  I  can  again  do  a  real  day's 
work." 


^'^"o'"i!  NERVE  FORCE 

This  valuable  64  page  book  explains  every  possible  phase  of  nene  abuse 
and  teaches  how  to  calm,  soothe  and  care  for  the  nerves.  It  contains  hun- 
dreds of  health  hints  especially  valuable  to  people  with  high-strung  nerves. 


The  Cost 
is  only 


25c 


'coin  or 
stamps) 


Bonnd  in  Cloth  50c 


If  rfter  reading  this  book  you  do  not  agree  th,it  it  will  mark  the  turning 
point  in  your  life  toward  GREATER  POWER.  Mentally,  as  well  as  Physi- 
cally, your  money  will  be  refunded  without  question,  plus  your  outlay  for 
postage. 

PAUL   VON   BOECKMANN 

Studio  233,  110  West  40th  Street  New  York 


NERVE 

FORCE 

tiniauijuji: 


THE  IXDEPEXDENT  offers  a  Service  for  Investors  in  wliich  personal  atten- 
tion is  given  to  tiie  desires  of  its  subscribers   for  information  in   regard  t«i 
investments  of  all  kinds.     .^11  information  given  will  be  beld  in  strict  confidence 


THE  INDEPENDENT 


119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


1 


V  Marsti  MalloAVS 


Royal  Marshmallows  are  different — Deliciously  tasty,  sweet  and  fluffy.  A 
confection  of  which  you  can  eat  all  you  wish  without  being  too  rich.  Made 
of  the  finest,  purest  materials  only, 
in  clean  kitchens  without  con- 
tact with  the  hands.  Especially 
good  for  children.  /^  4f     L^t-F  V/^I-^        a* 

Their  high  food  value  recom 
mends  their  use  whenever  a 
sweetmeat  is  desired 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
send  50 cents  for  a  pound  box,  $J.50 
for  S  pounds  prepaid. 
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ARE  YOU  A 
BLONDE? 


If  so,  Dr.  Blackford  will  tell  you  what 
your  nicutal  and  emotional  qualities  an' 
likely  to  be.  The  same  if  you  are  a 
brunet. 

When  you  really  know  the  difference 
between  the  blondes  and  brunets,  the 
difference  in  their  characters,  temi)era- 
ments,  abilities,  and  peculiar  traits,  you 
will  save  yourself  many  a  mistake. 

To  be  a  good  judge  of  other  people 
you  must  know  these  things. 

You  persuade  a  blonde  in  one  way — 
a  brunet  in  another.  Blondes  enjoy  one 
phase  of  life — brunets  another. 

Blondes  make  good  in  one  kind  of  a 
job — brunets  in  another. 

You  manage  blondes  best,  as  em- 
ployees, with  one  policy — brunets  with 
an  entirely  different  policy. 

The  history  of  nations — of  civiliza- 
tion— is  woven  through  and  through 
with  the.se  fundamental  differences.  To 
know  these  differences  scientifically  is 
the  first  step  in  judging  men  and  women, 
in  getting  on  well  with  them,  in  master- 
ing their  minds,  in  making  them  like 
you,  in  winning  their  respect,  admira- 
tion, love,  friendship. 

Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Blackford,  the  famous 
character  analyst  and  employment  ex- 
pert, has  put  the  secret  into  a  wonder- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Blondes  and 
Brunets.  Only  48  pages  but  packed  full 
of  valuable  information  for  you. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  specialized  on  this 
subject  for  20  years  and  is  retained  by 
many  large  corporations. 

The  book  is  fascinating.  In  a  half 
hour  you  will  get  from  its  pages  the 
most  Valuable  secrets  that  ever  came 
into  your  possession.  30  CENTS  (in 
stamps )  brings  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 
Send  for  it  today. 

J  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
I  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

I        Enclosed  find  30  cents  in  stamps  (or  money 
order).     Mail    me    a    copy    of    "Blondes    and 
I   Brunets,"  by  Dr.  Blackford. 
I 
I   Same   

I 
I 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Tuesday,  July  15,  1919,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  Friday,  June  20,  1919. 

C.  G.  MILNE,  Treasurer. 

MIDVALE  STEEL  &  ORDNANCE  CO. 
Dividend  No.  11. 

At  a  mpptinfj  of  the  Board  of  Diroctors  of  Mid- 
vale  St(pl  &  Ordnance  Company,  held  Wednesday, 
.July  2nd,  1919,  a  quarterly  dividend  of  .$1.00  per 
share  wns  declared,  payable  August  1st.  1919,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  close  of  business  July 
15th,    1919. 

Books  will  remain   open. 

WM.    B.    DICKSON.    Treasurer. 


Ireland  Can  Stand  Alone 

(Continued  from  page  89) 


are  thirty-two  counties  in  Ireland  and 
the  Unionists  have  a  majority  only  in 
four  of  these.  Tho  their  ancestors  were 
planted  there  by  the  British  hundreds 
of  years  ago  (ousting  the  true  natives 
of  the  soil)  they  are  still  aliens  with 
alien  feelings,  prejudices  and  interests. 
Nevertheless  they  will  have  the  same 
rights  as  everybody  else  in  the  re- 
public. 

Why  would  it  not  do  to  give  each 
province  of  Ireland,  under  the  republic, 
local  self-government,  the  same  as  the 
states  have  here? 

I  cannot  pronounce  upon  that  defi- 
nitely. That  is  a  matter  that  must  be 
considered.  We  have  not  settled  any- 
thing concerning  our  future. 

There  are  many  questions  that  I  must 
not  answer.  I  must  not  tell  how  I  es- 
caped from  the  British  prison  and  ar- 
rived here.  If  I  told  that  I  might  do 
harm  to  friends  who  ^ided  me,  and  I 
might  prevent  some  other  Irishman 
from  availing  himself  of  the  same 
means  of  escape. 

In  the  same  way  I  must  not  deny 
the  various  stories  that  imaginative 
or  ingenious  persons  have  published. 
I  can  say,  tho,  that  no  young  lady 
assisted  the  escape  in  the  manner 
described  in  one  newspaper.  Beyond 
that  I  won't  go.  If  I  denied  other  stories 
there  would  be  constant  suggestions  un- 
til finally  the  truth  might  be  hit  upon 
and  I  would  either  have  to  acknowledge 
it  or  tell  a  falsehood. 

IRELAND  will  approve  of  and  desire 
membership  in  a  true  League  of  Na- 
tions, that  is,  a  truly  democratic  League 
of  Nations.  We  do  not  approve  of  the 
League  as  it  now  stands  with  Ireland 
left  out.  The  British  may  say  that 
we're  in  as  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. We  deny  it.  There  are  so-called 
Irish  members  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  we  repudiate  them.  They  have 
no  power  or  influence.  They  are  out- 
voted six  to  one  and  can  do  Ireland  no 
good.  Ireland  is  like  a  Christian  lady 
captured  by  a  Turkish  pasha  and  in- 
stalled in  his  harem.  To  the  appeals  and 
remonstrances  of  the  lady's  friends  the 
pasha  would  probably  say  that  his 
harem  was  his  own  private  aifair  and 
he  would  allow  no  interference  with  it 
or  its  inmates.  But  the  lady's  friends 
would  probably  hold  entirely  different 
opinions  on  the  question  and  might  act 
upon  them. 

Would  Free  Ireland  be  a  perpetual 
threat  against  Britain?  No,  certainly 
not,  if  Britain  treated  her  with  fair- 
ness. They  might  even  be  friends.  There 
IS  proximity  but  not  so  emphatic  as  the 
proximity  of  European  countries  which 
have  only  a  boundary  line  between 
them.  And  there  is  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, especially  constructed  as  an  in- 
surance against  war.  Great  Britain's 
influence  in  that  League  is  surely  not 
the  least.  To  the  eyes  of  some  observers 
she  appears  to  dominate. 

Now  why  did  the  Irish  not  join  heart- 
ily in  the  so-called  War  for  World  Free- 
dom? Because  we  did  not  consider  that 


Great  Britain  was  fighting  for  free- 
dom. She  has  promised  our  freedom  on 
many  occasions  and  always  withheld  it 
on  one  pretext  or  another.  She  did  not 
need  to  fight  Germany  in  order  to  give 
us  our  freedom.  If  she  had  kept  her 
promise  to  us  she  would  have  had  no 
further  need  to  maintain  2.50,000  or 
400,000  of  her  troops  in  Ireland.  She 
could  have  used  them  in  Flanders  in- 
stead of  crying  out  that  she  was  fight- 
ing with  her  back  to  the  wall  and  call- 
ing on  America  for  help.  Had  she  given 
Ireland  her  freedom.  Irishmen  would 
have  enlisted  freely.  There  would  have 
been  no  need  of  applying  the  conscrip- 
tion law,  which  proved  unworkable  in 
Ireland  because  it  was  found  and  known 
that  Irishmen  would  fight  to  the  death 
against  it.  It  would  need  four  English- 
men to  conscript  one  Irishman  and  he'd 
be  dead  and  of  no  military  value  when 
conscripted.  So  Great  Britain  gave  it 
up. 

IS  Ireland  competent  to  set  up  as  a 
free  nation?  Can  she  administer  her 
own  affairs,  maintain  internal  peace, 
repel  external  violence,  vnW  she  be  re- 
sponsible and  prosperous? 

Yes,  decidedly  yes  to  all  those  ques- 
tions. How  can  any  one  who  knows  how 
the  Irish  have  prospered  in  every  land 
of  liberty  and  opportunity  (especially 
here)    doubt  it? 

Ireland  would  not  be  the  smallest 
of  independent  countries.  She  is  more 
than  twice  the  size  of  Denmark  or 
Switzerland,  and  almost  three  times 
as  large  as  Belgium  or  Holland.  Her 
population  is  now  4,390,219,  Swit- 
zerland's 8,888,990,  Denmark's  2,940,- 
990  and  Norway's  2,396,782.  The  cost 
of  government  in  Switzerland  is  $35,- 
000,000  per  annum,  Bulgaria  the  same 
amount,  Norway  $36,200,000,  Serbia 
$26,250,000,  Greece  $27,000,000,  Den- 
mark $47,500,000,  while  British  rule  in 
Ireland  costs  $200,000,000.  The  people 
there  have  to  pay  that  high  price  for 
their  own  subjection.  The  independent 
peoples  maintain  their  own  armies  and 
some  of  them  maintain  navies  in  addi- 
tion with  a  per  capita  cost  ranging 
from  $6  in  Greece  and  Serbia  to  $15 
in  Norway,  while  in  Ireland  the  per 
capita  cost  is  $44. 

The  Irish  are  naturally  very  peace- 
ful and  law-abiding — given  their  own 
laws.  Even  as  matters  stand  now  there 
is  very  little  crime.  With  freedom  the 
cost  of  policing  the  land  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Yes,  we  could  renew  the  ancient  Cel- 
tic civilization.  Gaelic  would  once  more 
be  the  language  of  the  land  and  to  a 
certain  extent  the  old  laws  would  take 
the  place  of  those  which  have  been  im- 
posed upon  us. 

I  can  assure  American  friends  who 
have  received  us  with  such  unbounded 
cordiality  for  the  sake  of  the  Good 
Cause  in  which  they  believe,  that  Ire- 
land Free — as  she  soon  must  be  free- 
will be  both  prosperous  and  happy. 

New  York 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Henry  Ford — I  am  an  ignorant 
idealist. 

Annette  Kellerman — I  am  a  poor 
seamstress. 

Ed.  Howe — Lately  I  saw  a  Ford  with 
a  Victoria  top. 

General  Pershing — We  are  not  a 
military  people. 

Marshal  Foch — The  British  army 
has  been  superb. 

WooDROW  Wilson — Most  people  are 
not  well  dressed. 

Ruth  Dunbar — A  nurse's  life  must 
be  one  of  passionate  routine. 

Herbert  N.  Casson — How  does  a 
cuckoo  learn  his  cuckoo  habits? 

Vice-President  Marshall — You  can- 
not reduce  wage  scales  in  America. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee — New  York  is 
the  national  headquarters  of  homeless- 
ness. 

Camelia  Gordon — Men  are  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  women  don't  get 
married. 

Rear  Admiral  Adair,  M.P. — I  would 
strictly  limit  dividends  to  10  per  cent 
on  capital. 

Lord  Haldane — I  know  first  rate 
men  who  have  never  got  into  office  be- 
cause they  could  not  talk. 

The  Ex-Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
— I  am  disappointed  in  President  Wil- 
son, but  I  believe  he  meant  well. 

Sir  Edward  Carson — I  seriously  say 
to  America  today,  "You  attend  to  your 
own  affairs.  We  will  attend  to  ours." 

Bernard  M.  Baruch — I  was  a  gam- 
bler once  and  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  a  stock  exchange.  But  I  am  thru. 

Colonel  Jules  Dakeiali — If  Atlan- 
tic City  would  be  truly  moral  it  should 
tell  women  to  discard  their  clothing  or 
put  on  trousers. 

H.  M.  J.  Porter — A  person  suffering 
from  spiralysis  thinks  he  can  get  away 
from  his  shadow  by  doing  a  corkscrew 
waltz  down  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Senator  Lodge — No  committee  of 
Congress  has  any  right  or  ought  to 
have  any  right  to  summon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  before  them. 

Dr.  Antoine  De  Page — The  mass  of 
the  people  of  continental  Europe  are 
still  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times 
as  far  as  sanitary  science  is  concerned. 

Senator  Reed — History  would  for- 
get the  reign  of  Caligula  in  the  ex- 
cesses and  follies  of  the  American  Gov- 
enment  operated  under  the  League  of 
Nations. 

William  Pester,  Hermit — I  seldom 
read,  for  I  am  studying  myself.  And 
when  I  have  found  out  the  secret  of 
my  existence  I  intend  to  teach  the 
world. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing — All 
that  complicated  machinery  of  society 
that  took  decades  to  elaborate  and  a 
world  war  to  tear  down  cannot  be  re- 
placed overnight  by  a  wholly  different 
machinery. 

Lord  Grey  of  Falloden — The  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Eric  Drummond  to 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of 
Nations    was    originally    suggested    by 
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the  American  delegates,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed at  the  Conference  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson — What  Paris 
has  done  must  be  undone  if  civilization 
is  to  be  saved. 

Maud  Powell — Since  the  war  the 
number  of  positively  worst  hotels  has 
increased  enormously. 

Kate  West — Men  are  like  those  hair 
tonics.  There  is  such  an  amazing  differ- 
ence before  and  after  taking. 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  League 

As  the  League  of  Nations  has  adopt- 
ed the  Red  Cross  as  its  chief  agency 
hereafter  in  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  thruout 
the  world  (Covenant  Art.  XXV),  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  at  the  recent 
conference  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Paris 
plans  were  proposed  for  a  special  or- 
ganization which  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of 
the  "big  five"  members  of  the  Leagrue — 
namely  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

A  preliminary  meeting  was  called  at 
Cannes  at  which  experts  in  public 
health,  tuberculosis,  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation, and  child  welfare  were  gathered 
together  from  the  various  countries  to 
formulate  programs  of  action. 

The  permanent  organization  at  Gen- 
eva, the  capital  of  the  League,  will 
consist  largely  of  experts  who  will  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  on  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  thru 


this  central  organization  such  informa- 
tion will  be  distributed  to  the  national 
societies. 

Altho  this  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties has  now  been  organized  only  a 
few  weeks,  it  has  already  issued  an 
appeal  to  its  five  founder  members  and 
to  the  twenty-four  national  societies  in- 
vited to  become  members,  requesting 
them  to  be  ready  to  participate  in  a 
campaign  against  the  spread  of  typhus 
which  has  broken  out  in  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  other  countries  of  southeast- 
ern Europe. 

Under  methods  approved  by  the  lead- 
ing scientific  experts  of  the  world,  and 
furnished  with  surplus  medical  and 
hospital  supplies  from  the  American 
and  British  armies,  the  League  proposes 
to  combat  the  plague,  which  is  in  dan- 
ger of  spreading  to  other  parts  of 
Europe. 

Pebbles 

First  Actress — I've  got  an  under- 
study. 

Second  Actress — And  I've  got  a  spare 
sitting-room. — The  Era. 

"You  college  men  seem  to  take  life 
pretty  easy." 

"Yes;  even  when  we  graduate  we  do 
it   by   degrees." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  hope  you 
profited  by  my  advice?" 

"Yes,  doctor,"  replied  the  patient, 
"but  not  so  much  as  you  did." — Blighty. 

Northerner — What's  that  white  fluf- 
fy stuff  you  are  picking? 

"That,  sah,  will  be  wool  when  yo' 
wear  it  next  winter  in  the  No'th." — 
Life. 

Boy — Gimme  a  penn'orth  of  mixed 
sweets. 

Shopkeeper — Here  are  two,  my  lad. 
You  can  mix  them  yourself. — London 
Opinion. 

Teacher — Don't  you  know  that  punc- 
tuation means  that  you  must  pause? 

Willie — Course  I  do.  A  motor  driver 
punctuated  his  tire  in  front  of  our 
house  Sunday,  and  he  paused  for  half 
an  hour. — Passing  Shotv. 

"Do  you  know,"  roared  the  little 
man,  "that  your  great  hulking  brute 
of  a  bulldog  killed  my  wife's  dear  lit- 
tle, unoffending,  ethereal,  heavenly  pet 
poodle." 

"What  about  it?"  asked  the  brute. 

"Well,"  said  the  little  man,  looking 
carefully  around  to  see  that  no  one  was 
spying,  "would  you  be  offended  if  I  pre- 
sented your  dog  with  a  new  collar?" — 
London  Tit-Bits. 

A  story  is  told  about  a  citizen  whose 
daughter  is  about  to  be  married,  and 
who  has  been  trying  to  get  a  line  on 
what  the  expense  of  the  rather  elab- 
orate ceremony  will  be.  He  ajiproaohed 
a  friend  of  his,  seeking  information. 

"Morris,"  he  said,  "your  oldest  daugh- 
ter was  married  about  five  years  ago. 
wasn't  she?  Would  you  mind  telling  me 
about  how  much  the  wodding  cost  you?" 

"Not  at  all.  Sam,"  was  the  answer. 
"Altogether,  about  five  thou.sand  dol- 
lars a  year." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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The  thrill  you  get  as  the  band  goes  by ! 

— Or  hearing  the   greatest  bands  on   the   Victrola! 

How  often  do  you  get  the  chance  to  hear  the  mighty 
brass  band  of  Sousa  as  it  goes  swinging  past?  Once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  perhaps.  But  on  the  Victrola  you 
can  hear  it  any  day — with  the  same  brave  inspiration  as 
if  the  big  band  was  actually  marching  by. 

Not  only  Sousa's  Band,  but  Pryor's  also.  And  Con- 
way's and  Vessella's  and  the  United  States  Marine  Band, 
the  Black  Diamonds  Band  of  London,  Band  of  H.  M. 
Coldstream  Guards,  Garde  Republicaine  Band  of  France, 
Banda  de  Alabarderos  of  Madrid  —  all  the  best  band 
music  of  the  world. 

These  famous  organizations  make  Victor  Records  because 
their  leaders  consider  them  ^^e  best  records  in  the  world, 

Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $12  to  $950. 

There  are  Victor  dealers  everywhere  and  they  will  gladly  play  for  you  any  baud  music 
you  wish  to  hear. 

Important   Notice.     Victor   Records  and  Victor   Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated  and  synchron- 
ized in  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  should  be  used  together    to  secure  a  perfect  reproduction. 

New  Victor  Recoids  demonstrated  at  all  dealers  on  the  1st  of  each  month 

"Victrola"      is   the   Registered   Trademark   of  the   Victor   Talking   Machine   Company 
designating  the  products  of  this  Company   o.nly. 

Victrola 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Can  Congress  Compromise 5 


? 


WITHOUT  giving  the  basis  for  his  conclusion 
Senator  Hitchcock,  leader  of  the  Administra- 
tion forces  in  the  Senate,  has  continued  to  as- 
sert during  the  past  week  that  the  peace  treaty  will  be 
ratified  without  reservation  or  amendment. 

Senator  Moses,  on  the  other  hand,  announced  that  the 
full  Republican  membership  and  at  least  two  Democrats 
would  vote  for  the  Root  or  some  similar  reservation 
plan.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  without  qualification 
that  the  Senate  would  not  accept  without  change  the 
three  articles  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  the  Shantung 
peninsula. 

Lengthy  set  speeches  on  the  treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  are  delivered  daily  in  the  Senate 
while  the  treaty  is  under  consideration  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Principal  interest  centers,  how- 
ever, in  the  quiet  maneuvers  being  made  by  the  oppos- 
ing factions,  of  which  no 
oflftcial  record  appears. 

Feelers  looking  to  a 
compromise  have  been 
put  out  by  both  sides. 
They  do  not  come  from 
the  leaders,  but  there  re- 
mains no  doubt  of  their 
inspiration.  Thus  far  they 
seem  to  have  accom- 
plished nothing,  but  no 
one  in  Washington  would 
be  surprized  to  find  in 
his  morning  paper  the 
news  that  a  fairly  com- 
plete agreement  on  the 
Senate's  course  on  the 
treaty  had  been  reached. 

Senator  Borah  brought 
forward  his  plan  for  a 
nation-wide  referendum 
on  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  during  the 
week,  but  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  weighty  consid- 
eration that  Was  expect- 
ed. No  further  mention 
was  made  of  the  plan 
after  Senator  Borah  ad- 
mitted that  the  result  of 
such  a  referendum  would 
not  be  binding  on  the 
Senate.  He  said  its  value 
would  be  to  give  an  index 
of  public  opinion  on  the 
League,    and    offered    to 


©  Undenvood  &  Under-wood. 

IT'S    OVER    OVER    THERE 
The  "Big  Three"— Premier   I.loyd   George,  Premier   Cleiiien<eaii 
and    President    Wilson — walking    together    at    Versailles    at    the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  peace- treaty,  eight   months   afler  the 
conference     first     began    tlie    work     of    drawing     up     its     terms 


resign  his  seat  in  the  Senate  if  the  verdict  of  the  coun- 
try went  against  him. 

The  Senate  has  been  deeply  stirred  by  Senator  Norris's 
speech  on  the  disposition  of  Shantung  and  the  report 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  on  the 
means  taken  by  the  Japanese  to  put  down  the  March 
revolution  in  Korea.  Senator  Norris  and  several  others 
have  said  that  while  they  favor  a  League  of  Nations 
they  will  not  vote  for  ratification  so  long  as  the  Shan- 
tung provisions  remain  in  the  treaty. 

President  Wilson's  explanation  of  the  Shantung  set- 
tlement to  Republican  Senators  called  to  the  White 
House  has  failed  to  satisfy  these  men  and  Senator 
Norris  declined  to  discuss  the  treaty  with  him.  Several 
explanations  have  been  put  forward  by  Administration 
Senators  but  the  most  effective  speech  made  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  settlement  was  that  of  Senator  John  Sharp 

Williams.  Mr.  Williams 
said  the  settlement  was 
bad,  but  asked  the  Senate 
what  it  would  do.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Jap- 
anese would  not  willingly 
get  out  of  Shantung,  and 
that  a  rejection  of  the 
settlement  by  the  United 
States  would  be  in  effect 
a  pledge  to  China  to  aid 
her  in  expelling  the  Jap- 
anese from  the  peninsula 
by  force. 

Some  Republican  Sen- 
ators have  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the 
United  States  might  be 
compelled  under  the 
League  of  Nations  to  as- 
sist the  Japanese  in  re- 
sisting "external  aggres- 
sion" by  the  Chinese  if 
they  attempted  at  some 
later  time  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  German 
rights  in  the  peninsula 
deeded  over  by  the  treaty 
to  Japan.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful if  an  amendment  to 
the  treaty  striking  out 
the  Shantung  provisions 
would  have  any  other 
than  a  moral  effect.  Re- 
publican Senators  believe 
that  Shantung  will  go  to 
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Japan  no  matter  what  attitude  is  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Fall  made  an  ingenious  effort  to  terminate 
the  war  with  Germany,  without  waiting  for  ratification 
of  the  treaty  while  the  Sundry-Civil  bill,  vetoed  by  the 
President,  was  being  reconsidered  by  the  Senate,  by 
submitting  the  following  amendment: 

"Provided,  That  the  status  of  peace  between  the  for- 
mer Imperial  German  Government  and  the  United 
States  of  America  being  declared  to  exist,  no  part  of 
said  sum  shall  be  used  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
Section  3  of  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  known  as  the 
trading  with  the  enemy  act,  as  amended." 

Before  the  Germans  had  signed  the  treaty.  Senator 
Fall  introduced  a  resolution  declaring  the  war  at  an 
end,  which  is  now  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Administration  men  were  not  caught  napping 
by  his  effort  last  week  and  his  amendment  was  defeated. 
Republican  leaders  say  they  are  holding  the  Fall  reso- 
lution in  reserve  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  will  use  it  if  an  emergency  arises  in  the  fight  on 
the  peace  treaty.  It  is  fairly  safe  speculation,  however, 
that  the  Fall  resolution  will  never  be  adopted. 

While  the  Senate  was  busy  with  the  peace  treaty,  the 
House  occupied  itself  with  consideration  of  the  omnibus 
prohibition  enforcement  bill.  After  two  weeks  of  work- 
ing nights  on  the  bill,  the  House  finally  enacted  it  and 
sent  it  on  to  the  Senate. 

The  "wets"  won  no  material  victories  in  the  House, 
and  the  bill  as  it  was  finally  enacted  is  far  more  drastic 
than  was  expected.  It  provides  for  the  enforcement  of 
war-time  prohibition  and  constitutional  prohibition 
under  the  eighteenth  amendment  by  forbidding  the 
manufacture,  sale,  transportation  or  removal  from  bond 
for  beverage  purposes  of  any  liquor  containing  more 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  alcohol.  It  also  regu- 
lates the  manufacture  of  flavoring  extracts  and  all 
other  liquids  that  could  be  used  as  liquor  substitutes. 

The  vigor'ous  efforts  of  the  "wets"  to  modify  the  bill 
only  made  the  "drys"  more  determined.  The  attempts 
to  substitute  a  repealer  of  wartime  prohibition  for  the 
enforcement  section  and  to  insert  various  jokers  in  the 
bill  all  were  either  ruled  out  on  points  of  order  or  voted 
down  by  the  "dry"  majority. 

Attempts  of  the  "wets"  to  use  the  outbreak  of  crime 
in  the  dry  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  resulting  in 
violent  race  riots,  as  an  argument  against  drastic  pro- 
hibition enforcement  were  laughed  down  by  their  oppo- 
nents. 

Democratic  Leader  Kitchin's  effort  to  saddle  respon- 
sibility for  the  drastic  provisions  of  the  bill  upon  the 
Republicans  by  organizing  a  loud  protest  by  the  minor- 
ity, was  denounced  as  insincere  by  the  majority,  and 
^vas  abandoned  after  it  had  been  in  progress  a  couple  of 
days.  It  is  believed  certain  that  some  of  the  more  strin- 
gent provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  modified  with  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  "drys"  in  the  Senate. 

The  House  took  a  day  off  during  the  prohibition 
grind  to  wrangle  over  daylight  saving.  After  a  veto  of 
the  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  by  President  Wilson 
because  of  its  attempted  repeal  of  the  daylight  saving 
law,  the  House  fell  eight  votes  short  of  passing  the  bill 
with  the  repeal  rider  over  the  President's  veto.  The  vote 
was  247  to  135. 

However,  the  chalking  off  of  the  sunshine  law  had 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Republican  legislative  pro- 
gram, and  leaders  of  the  majority  were  not  content  with 
their  first  defeat.  The  House  referred  the  appropria- 
tion bill  back  to  the  Agricultural  Committee,  and  it  was 
again  reported  out  with  an  amendment  to  do  away  with 
the  extra  hour  of  daylight  at  the  end  of  the  present 
summer. 


Vheney  in  London  Passing  Show 

Another  Mesalliance 

The  original  repeal  rider  was  put  on  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  56  to  6  on  the  day  the  House  passed 
a  separate  bill  to  achieve  the  same  purpose.  Administra- 
tion leaders  pointed  out  in  the  debate  on  the  Agricul- 
tural bill  as  reported  back  by  the  committee,  that  the 
attempt  to  tack  the  daylight  rider  on  the  bill  again  in 
the  face  of  the  veto  amounted  simply  to  an  effort  to  em- 
barrass the  President.  He  certainly  would  veto  the  bill  a 
second  time  they  said,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  seriously  embarrassed  for  lack 
of  funds  which  should  have  been  made  available  by  the 
first  of  July. 

If  the  opponents  of  daylight  saving  wanted  another 
test  the  House  was  told,  they  could  get  it  by  securing 
Senate  action  on  the  separate  repealer  already  passed 
by  the  lower  body.  They  would  vote  again  to  override  a 
Presidential  veto  of  a  separate  bill.  Administration  men 
said,  but  they  would  not  support  an  effort  that  would 
result  only  in  holding  up  the  important  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  would  have  required  only  a  majority  vote  to  attach 
the  rider  to  the  appropriation  bill  a  second  time,  but 
m.any  of  the  Democratic  representatives  responded  to 
the  appeal  of  their  leaders  and  reversed  their  previous 
votes.  The  final  vote  on  the  new  repeal  rider  in  the 
House  was  203  to  117.  The  bill  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, where  some  new  tricks  may  be  tried,  but  the  friends 
of  daylight  saving  believe  they  are  foredoomed  to  defeat. 

R,  M.  B.,  Washington 

The  British  Ratification 

IF  Lloyd  George,  when  submitting  the  Versailles 
treaty  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  ratification 
that  was  promptly  voted,  had  been  disposed  to  be 
tabular  and  had  submitted  the  balance  sheet  of  the  war 
as  a  bookkeeper  does,  he  might  have  written  a  list  some- 
thing like  the  following: 
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Nice  doggie,  nice  doggie! 

Credit  items — 

Belgium  evacuated  per  demand  of  August  4,  1914; 

Prussian  militarism  smashed  and  with  it  German  ri- 
valry on  the  sea  and  in  trade  for  many  years ; 

Acceptance  by  the  world  of  the  supremacy  of  British 
sea  power; 

Enlargement  of  the  empire  by  the  annexation  of 
Egypt  and  "mandatory"  duties  equivalent  to  annexa- 
tion over  German  colonies  in  Africa  and  in  the  Far 
East,  under  which  Africa  becomes  practically  a  British 
province  and  the  South  Pacific  a  British  lake; 

Control  over  half  of  former  Asiatic  Turkey ; 

Cementing  of  the  union  with  self-governing  colonies 
which  vastly  strengthens  the  empire's  stability; 

A  close  approach  to  America  and  to  a  large  degree  a 
reestablishment  of  the  sympathy  between  the  two  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  which  George  III  destroyed; 

The  gaining  in  France  of  a  firm  ally  on  the  continent 
of  Europe; 

An  enhanced  prestige  that  will  justify   Britons,   if 
they  so  desire,  in  claiming  the  position  of  world  pre- 
miership. 
Debit  items — 

A  disaffected  Ireland  and  to  a  less  degree  a  disaffect- 
ed India; 

A  huge  national  debt  of  $30,000,000,000; 

A  disturbed  domestic  industrial  condition; 

Obligations  to  France  in  return  for  similar  obligations 
by  France. 

Viewed  politically,  no  nation  ever  waged  so  success- 
ful a  war  since  Rome  overcame  Carthage.  And  most  of 
the  fruits,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  came  of  themselves — 
may  scarcely  be  called  the  result  of  British  contriving. 
When  questions  of  distribution  and  of  trusteeships  arose. 
Great  Britain  seemed  the  fittest.  If  it  was  cunning,  as 
detractors  allege,  never  was  cunning  more  successfully 
concealed.  A  more  plausible  explanation  is  that  Great 
Britain  has  materially  gained  because  experience  has 
shown  she  is  the  most  capable  of  alien  administrators. 


As  Henry  Ford  Sees  Himself 

TOWARD  the  close  of  the  searching  and  revealing 
cross-examination  of  Henry  Ford  came  this  in- 
quiry : 

Q. — "After  some  hesitation,  and  in  justice  to  your- 
self, Mr.  Ford,  I  feel  that 'it  is  best  to  ask  you  if  you 
can  read.  Impression  has  gone  out  here,  by  your  re- 
peated declinations  to  read  from  important  papers,  that 
j^ou  cannot  read.    Can  you?" 

Mr.  Ford  replied  that  he  could — but  that  he  reads 
slowly  and  is  bothered  by  hay  fever,  and  that  it  is  un- 
pleasant for  him  to  read  out  loud. 

Mr.  Ford's  examination  developed  that  he  thought 
Benedict  Arnold  was  a  writer,  that  he  misused  common 
words,  that  his  knowledge  of  history,  as  he  admitted,  is 
practically  nil;  that  he  had  cloudy  ideas  on  most  politi- 
cal subjects,  and  that  his  proclamations  and  advertise- 
ments had  been  written  by  others  or  put  out  over  his 
name  without  preceding  examination  by  him;  on  the 
whole,  the  richest  man  of  his  generation  displayed  him- 
self as  of  the  class  which  returns  extraordinary  answers 
in  school  examinations. 

But  every  once  in  a  while  Mr.  Ford  scored  heavily. 
His  tormentor  asked  him  what  was  his  notion  of  an  ideal- 
ist. The  witness  thought  a  minute,  and  then  slowly  re- 
plied: "An  idealist  is  one  who  seeks  to  make  profit  for 
others."  Here  was  certainly  acute  cerebration.  The  defi- 
nition is  worthy  of  a  place  in  phrase  books. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  many  thousands  is  one  that 
the  thousands  already  knew — namely,  that  the  ability 
to  make  money  does  not  argue  the  possession  of  great 
intellectual  attainments.  Henry  Ford  had  an  idea,  and 
stuck  to  it  with  fanatic  constancy.  It  was  right  and  ac- 
corded with  a  need,  and  his  income  became  $50,000,000 
a  year.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  school-educated  the  fine 
flair  of  his  originality  would  have  been  hammered  out 
of  him. 

On  most  subjects,  despite  the  noise  made,  Mr.  Ford 
seems  at  bottom  safely  conventional.  He  believes  in  pre- 
paredness, but  not  in  over-preparedness ;  he  favors  de- 
fensive war,  but  is  against  aggressive  war;  he  would 
have  the  world  disarm,  but  recognizes  that  it  is  not  safe 
for  one  country  to  disarm  alone ;  he  would  like  to  make 
people  think  and  hopes  by  peaceful  processes  that  the 
world  will  become  a  better  place  in  which  to  live;  he  is 
friendly  to  the  workingman,  but  prefers  not  to  have 
unions  in  his  shops  because  they  interfere  with  efficient 
control. 

The  pacifist,  the  alleged  anarchist,  the  much-adver- 
tized iconoclast,  turns  out,  when  scratched,  to  be  famil- 
iar metal. 

Another  Mexican  Crisis 

ON  June  16,  John  W.  Correll  and  his  wife  were  at- 
tacked in  their  home  near  Tampico  by  Mexican 
bandits.  The  husband,  defending  his  door  in  the 
manner  of  a  pioneer  fighting  off  Indians,  was  killed.  On 
July  6,  a  party  of  sailors  from  the  United  States  gun- 
boat "Cheyenne,"  consisting  of  thirteen  men,  all  un- 
armed, for  our  naval  commanders  are  under  orders  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  conflict,  was  attacked  by  Mexi- 
can bandits  and  robbed  on  the  Tamesi  River,  near  Tam- 
pico. The  same  day  Mexican  bandits  raided  a  local  sta- 
tion of  an  American  oil  company  near  Puerto  Lohos 
and  carried  off  $10,000. 

In  the  Senate,  touching  recent  events  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  road  the  follow- 
ing telegram  received  by  him  from  l^Iarfa,  Texas,  re- 
lating to  occurrences  not  reported  to  the  press: 

Following  Carranzista  officers  and  soldiers  killed,  raid 
this  side  by  American  troops:  Lieutenant  Florcs,  killed  near 
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Haciendita,  December  21,  1918;  Captain  Antonio  Aviala, 
killed  at  Brites  Ranch,  December  25,  1918.  Chico  Cano,  now 
a  captain,  Carranzista  forces,  raided  cattle  ranch  on  this 
side  April  1,  1918.  Following  Carranzistas  were  killed: 
Felicio  Hernandez,  Rayes  Callanes,  Pedro  Falee  and  Andres 
Roderiguez.  Placidio  Zapata,  Captain  Estrella,  Carranzis- 
tas, implicated  in  cattle  stealing  this  side,  September  24, 
1918.  Captain  Eugenio  Garcia  raided  Nunez  Ranch,  March 
22,  1919;  Carranzista  Captain  Cecelia  Estrea,  Luis  Munoz, 
Ramon  Seguia  and  Carlos  Rivera,  all  Carranzistas,  have 
been  killed  during  raids  along  the  river. 

-  Senator  Fall  added  that  he  possessed  information  of 
seven  or  eight  counter-raids  by  detachments  of  the  Sev- 
enth Cavalry  on  Mexican  territory,  and  that  large 
amounts  of  property  stolen  from  our  side  of  the  border 
were  recovered. 

A  state  of  war  thus  seems  to  exist  along  the  Rio 
Grande  frontier.  Our  troopers  helped  the  Carranzistas 
to  hold  Juarez  against  the  Villistas,  but  the  service 
seems  to  have  been  little  appreciated  by  other  Carran- 
zistas. 

To  the  protests  of  the  American  Government  con- 
cerning the  Correll  murder  the  Mexican  Government 
has  replied  by  forwarding  an  apology  and  a  promise  to 
do  its  utmost  to  punish  the  offenders.  But  one  official  at 
Washington  is  reported  as  saying:  "Carranza  is  having 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  apologies  and  promises  abreast 
of  the  outrages  against  Americans  in  Mexico.  We  have 
just  received  the  apology  and  promise  to  punish  the  of- 
fenders in  the  Correll  case,  and  as  yet  the  Carranza 
Government  has  not  reached  the  Tampico  incident  be- 
yond the  merely  formal  reply  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  our  protest." 

A  list  of  217  names  of  Americans  officially  known  to 
have  been  killed  in  Mexico  since  1911  was  given  to  Con- 
gress by  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  American  Ambassador  to 
Mexico.  In  very  few  of  the  cases  listed  had  arrests  been 
made  by  the  Mexican  Government  and  there  was  only 
one  instance  of  reparation — that  of  John  B.  McManus, 
murdered  by  Zapatistas  in  1915,  whose  widow  was  paid 
a  voluntary  indemnity  of  $20,000.  Of  the  victims  listed 
over  half   had   been   killed   since   Carranza  came   into 
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Bombs  at  the  back  door 


.g  Harris  &  Ewina 

Mrs.  John  Correll,  with  her  sixteen  year  old  son,  Joe,  came  to 
Washington  last  week  to  put  before  President  Wilson  the  story 
of  how  her  husband  was  murdered  by  a  gang  of  Mexican  bandits 
on  their  ranch  near  Tampico.  The  Mexicans  shot  at  Mrs.  Correll 
and  Joseph,  too,  but  they  escaped  into  the  jungle.  On  the 
strength  of  this  episode  Governor  Robertson,  of  Oklahoma,  has 
written    to    President    Wilson,    asking    intervention    in    Mexico 

power.  Ambassador  Fletcher's  testimony  seemed  to  show 
that  he  considered  the  Mexican  situation  increasingly 
serious.  In  every  instance  of  Mexican  attack  upon  Amer- 
ican lives  or  property  he  said  that  he  had  brought  the 
case  to  the  attention  of  the  Mexican  Government  and 
been  promised  an  investigation  and  punishment  of  the 
guilty  parties.  He  could  not  recall,  however,  a  single 
prosecution  or  conviction  of  a  Mexican  for  the  murder 
of  an  American  citizen. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  seem  prevailingly  of 
the  opinion  that  something  needs  to  be  done,  and  the 
executive  department  appears  to  be  less  insistent  on 
continuing  a  policy  of  inaction.  "Watchful  waiting"  has 
been  an  accepted  motto,  but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
attitude  of  watchfulness  implies  that  the  happenings  of 
the  future  may  be  of  determining  importance.  The  Pres- 
ident has  never  said  he  would  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, intervene  in  Mexico.  Indeed,  the  Vera  Cruz 
landing  and  the  Pershing  expedition  were  interventions 
for  special  purposes. 

If  public  opinion  can  be  accurately  judged,  the  feeling 
is  now  much  stronger  than  it  was  that  Mexico  approxi- 
mates more  and  more  to  the  condition  of  Cuba  when 
anarchy  had  become  so  chronic  there  as  to  destroy  the 
subject  matter  of  the  controversy.  Those  who  have  de- 
manded hands  off  in  Mexico  are  obviously  less  emphatic 
than  they  were. 

The  Mexican  situation  thus  gives  abundant  basis  for 
anxiety.  It  still  is  unclear  to  many  how  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  police  a  country  as  large  as  Mexico  with  any 
good  to  Mexico  or  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  but  the 
pressure  to  act  becomes  heavier  week  by  week. 

The  President  seems  still  of  the  belief  that  it  is  not 
our  business  to  determine  .what  sort  of  government 
Mexico  should  have.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  refusal 
to  recognize  Huerta  and  his  refusal  to  recognize  Car- 
ranza until  he  gave  promise  of  maintaining  order  and 
of  establishing  an  approximation  to  democracy,  suggest 
that  Carranza  is  rapidly  placing  himself  in  a  position 
where  the  rule  in  Huerta's  case  applies  to  him. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  Mexicans  who  are  resident 
in  this  country  and  a  large  number  of  Mexicans  of  the 
better  sort  in  Mexico  are  laboring  to  open  the  minds  of 
Carranza  and  his  chief  supporters  to  the  need  of  aban- 


Coming  and 
Coin 

The  predicted  after-war  emigration  from  the 
United  States  has  begun  in  earnest— three  liners 
filled  with  foreigners  returning  to  their  homes  in 
southern  Europe  left  New  York  last  week.  The 
crowd  below  is  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  steam- 
ship "Caserta,"  bound  for  Italy.  The  children 
on    the    lifeboat    are    Italians    going    home,    too 


@  Preff  llluitrating 


Half  a   Dozen 
Stowaways 

Some  folks  on  tlie  other  hand  will 
do  almost  anything  to  get  into  the 
United  States.  The  youngsters  on 
the  left  got  from  Europe  to  Ellis 
Island  as  stowaways  on  troopships. 
Tliey  had  been  adopted  as  mascots 
bv  various  companies  or  regiments 
of  ihe  A.  E.  F.  and  they  liked  the 
dougliboys  too  well  to  stand  being 
left  beliind  wlien  our  expedition- 
ary forces  saih^l  for  home.  Hut 
they're  due  for  deportation  now 
unless  some  American  adopts  them 
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doning  a  blatant  anti-American  policy,  a  policy  which 
incites  disorderly  elements  to  attack  Americans  and  to 
destroy  civilization.  But  Carranza  is  extraordinarily 
stubborn  and  seems  to  cling  to  the  convention  that  the 
way  to  please  Mexicans  and  to  keep  in  power  is  to  defy 
the  Gringoes, 

What's  Wrong  With  Public  Charity? 

WHEN  it  ordered  two  dollars  a  month,  a  ton  of 
coal,  and  twelve  bread  tickets  weekly  to  be 
given  to  a  deserted  wife  with  four  children — 
the  oldest  of  them  just  fifteen  years  of  age — the  New- 
ark Department  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  can  hardly 
have  thought  that  it  had  settled  finally  a  problem  of 
family  welfare.  In  this  particular  case,  a  private  agency, 
the  Bureau  of  Associated  Charities,  had  a  report  of  an 
earlier  date  showing  that  the  children  were  becoming 
unmanageable  when  the  mother  went  out  to  work  and 
that  the  husband,  in  spite  of  court  orders  against  him, 
paid  no  regular  alimony.  This  report,  probably  known  to 
the  department,  played  no  part  in  the  plan  evolved  for 
helping  the  family,  if  indeed  there  was  a  plan.  This 
case  is  typical  of  a  number  quoted  in  the  report  of  a 
survey  of  Newark's  Poor  and  Alms  Department  and 
Almshouse  recently  made  for  the  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners by  Francis  H.  McLean,  director  of  the  lar- 
gest national  organization  dealing  with  charity  and 
appointed  for  this  job  by  the  Department  of  Surveys 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  which  was  commis- 
sioned to  conduct  the  survey.  It  is  important  to  add  that 
the  commissioners  and  especially  the  mayor,  Charles  P. 
Gillen,  were  well  aware  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
methods  of  the  city's  charities  department  and,  in  fact, 
by  voting  $1400  for  this  survey,  showed  their  desire  to. 
learn  the  worst  so  as  to  be  able  to  initiate  thoroly  prac- 
tical and  modern  reforms. 

There  had  been  many  criticisms.  Several  of  the  pri- 
vate philanthropic  agencies  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  department,  and  there  was  the  usual  assertion  that 
public  relief  must  necessarily  be  inefficient  and  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  for  its  reform  was  to  restrict  its  activ- 
ity within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  Mayor  Gillen, 
however,  took  the  view — in  which  he  now  finds  himself 
supported  by  the  results  of  this  impartial  survey — that 
there  is  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  public  admin- 
istration of  relief  and  welfare  services,  that  these  serv- 
ices certainly  cannot  in  the  public  interest  be  abol- 
ished or  reduced,  and  that  while  their  efficiency  must 
and  can  gradually  be  brought  to  a  high  point  of 
perfection,  the  immediate  salvation  of  the  poor  and 
afflicted  lies  in  a  cordial,  close  and  mutually  helpful 
cooperation  of  public  and  private  agencies.  The  mayor 
had  already,  in  November,  called  together  a  Council  of 
Philanthropy,  to  deal  cooperatively  with  the  influenza 
epidemic  and  is  now  advised  to  create  an  even  more 
representative  council  of  organizations  for  permanent 
cooperation,  with  committees  for  the  study  of  the  sep- 
arate problems  of  family  problems,  of  the  homeless,  of 
child  welfare,  and  the  like. 

The  family  social  work  of  the  city  was  found  to  be 
particularly  in  need  of  reform.  Not  only  the  municipal 
department  but  the  private  agencies  were  found  to  dis- 
regard possible  sources  of  information,  to  duplicate  to 
an  unnecessary  extent  each  other's  work,  to  consider 
insufficiently  the  future  needs  of  clients  along  with 
present  requirements.  Some  methods  practised  by  the 
Poor  and  Alms  Department  were  found  to  be  needlessly 
annoying  to  those  it  is  intended  to  help.  For  instance, 
as  a  rule  only  twelve  five-cent  bread  tickets  were  issued 
to  a  family  at  a  time — a  rule  necessitating  constant 
journeys  to  the  City  Hall.  As  one  local  jester  remarked, 
"Why,  that's  the  department's  work  test!"  It  is  recom- 


mended that  the  bread  ticket  system  be  abolished  al- 
together. One  recalls  many  similar  criticisms  elsewhere 
when  one  reads  concerning  the  attitude  of  department 
officials  toward  the  families  in  search  of  help:  "An  at- 
tempt is  made  to  persuade  an  applicant  that  he  does  not 
need  anything,  rather  than  to  find  out  with  certainty 
what  he  lacks." 

Since  the  survey  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  Newark's  poverty  that  must  be  re- 
lieved, sidelights  on  that  subject  are  only  incidental. 
Leaving  out  all  duplications,  it  is  estimated  that  some- 
where between  3000  and  4000  families  in  the  city  are 
in  need  of  help  in  one  form  or  another — not  by  any 
means  all  requiring  material  assistance  but  together 
"representing  a  situation  which  calls  for  the  most  sym- 
pathetic, intelligent  and  well  planned  methods  that  can 
be  worked  out."  Under-employment,  desertion  or  non- 
support,  tuberculosis,  intemperance  and  unemployment 
are  responsible  for  the  largest  number  of  "disabilities*^ 
cared  for  by  the  largest  private  charitable  organiza- 
tion ;  among  those  aided  by  the  public  department,  wid- 
owhood takes  the  first  place,  with  old  age  and  desertion 
as  the  next  largest  causes  of  distress.  The  good  points 
in  the  work  of  the  department  are  not  forgotten.  Several 
"case"  records  are  quoted  as  showing  that  its  methods 
are  not  always,  as  they  are  described  in  other  parts  of 
the  report,  dictatorial,  blustering  and  archaic.  But  the 
fact  that  the  department  itself  ordered  this  survey  and 
report  is  looked  upon  as  the  best  evidence  that  the 
Newark  poor  are  going  to  have  a  better  time  in  the 
future,  under  a  more  enlightened  regime  of  the  public 
charities,  and  with  all  the  other  agencies  pulling  to- 
gether to  make  every  aid  rendered  a  step  in  the  rehabil- 
itation of  normal  life. 

Higher  Prices  and  Food  Surplus 

THAT  in  a  country  packed  with  food  products,, 
where  the  greatest  crop  knowp  in  its  historj'  is 
being  harvested,  food  prices  should  go  higher,  is- 
developing  greater  and  greater  restiveness.  Not  a  few 
hold  that  this  condition  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
industrial  uneasiness  now  prevailing. 

The  retailers  lay  the  blame  on  the  jobbers,  the  job- 
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bers  on  the  wholesalers,  and  the  wholesalers  on  the  pro- 
ducers, with  a  general  disposition  everywhere  to  asso- 
ciate the  Chicago  packer^  with  a  responsibility  which 
the  latter  vehemently  deny. 

That  a  condition  of  plethora  exists  does  not  seem 
open  to  dispute.  Reports  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment show  supplies  in  storage  far  above  normal,  and  in 
addition  the  Government  has  an  immense  store  which 
was  purchased  for  the  army  and  which  is  being  slowly 
liquidated  under  the  lashing  of  much  criticism.  Not  only 
in  the  principal  feeding  grains,  but  in  butter  and  meat 
products,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  visible  sup- 
ply equal  to  that  now  in  hand.  And  behind  the  visible 
supply  are  herds  of  unprecedented  magnitude  and  bins 
overflowing  with  contents.  Shipments  abroad  are  still 
large,  but  not  as  heavy  as  they  have  been,  for  the  crop 
in  accessible  Europe  is  larger  this  year  than  last. 

Statistics  do  not  indicate  any  unusual  spread  in  the 
margin  between  the  price  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
consumer.  This,  of  course,  means  that  the  chief  protit 
in  the  price  enhancement  is  going  to  the  creators  of 
raw  food.  Recently  rapid  advances  in  land  values  in  the 
principal  agricultural  states  confirm  this.  It  is  said  that 
in  Iowa,  a  representative  farming  state,  the  price  of 
land  has  gone  up  more  than  $100  per  acre  in  four  years. 
Making  more,  the  owners  have  capitalized  present  and 
prospective  profits  in  higher  land  values. 

The  back  wave  of  agricultural  prosperity  is  affecting 
the  East  and  farms  are  being  brought  into  use  that 
were  long  neglected  or  partially  tilled.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  in  the  next  few  years  you  will  see  in 
this  country  the  appearance  of  a  distinct  agrarian  prob- 
lem, with  farmers,  who  heretofore  have  largely  escaped 
criticism,  attacked  as  in  other  countries.  Tenantry 
shows  an  increase,  with  the  owners  of  the  land  and  cul- 
tivators falling  apart  into  separable  classes. 

On  the  distribution  side  great  changes  are  also  occur- 
ring. The  "chain"  store  seems  to  have  established  itself 
and  in  many  instances  is  underselling  its  competitors, 
who  complain  of  discrimination.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  brought  out  a  report  showing  that  the 
five  big  packers  now  own  574  companies,  have  a  minor- 
ity interest  in  95  others  and  an  undetermined  relation 
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to  an  additional  93 — a  total  of  762  companies.  The  pack- 
ers now  sell  nearly  every  sort  of  food  product  and  the 
volume  of  their  business  shows  an  immense  growth.  Un- 
less retailers  generally  improve  their  method  or  some 
system  of  cooperative  buying  and  selling  comes  in,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  packers  will  become  the  princi- 
pal purveyors  of  food,  with  all  the  evils  attendant  on 
monopolization. 

Anarchism  Versus  Anarchists 

THE  Penal  Code  of  New  York  defines  criminal  an- 
archy as  follows: 
"Criminal  anarchy  is  the  doctrine  that  organ- 
ized government  should  be  overthrown  by  force  or  vio- 
lence, or  by  assassination  of  the  executive  head  or  of 
any  of  the  executive  officials  of  government,  or  by  any 
unlawful  means.  The  advocacy  of  such  doctrine  either  by 
word  or  mouth  is  a  felony." 

This  legal  definition  may  be  compared  with  a  non- 
legal  definition,  or  description,  given  by  Professor  Jesse 
S.  Reeves  for  the  department  of  political  science  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  in  the  Ford  libel  suit.  He  said 
an  anarchist  was  one — 

who  promotes,  by  action  or  by  propaganda,  a  state  of  an- 
archy", either  by  interfering  with  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  put  down  a  condition  of  anarchy,  or  by  directly  pro- 
moting it  himself  by  propaganda  or  action.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  well  known  principle  which  a  man  must  en- 
tertain without  which  he  cannot  become  an  anarchist.  A 
man  can  be  an  anarchist  without  having  any  philosophical 
or  theoretical  background  for  it,  or  a  man  may  act  as  an 
anarchist  in  promoting  a  state  of  anarchy  without  having 
any  thought  about  the  principles  of  anarchism  at  all.  An- 
archy and  anarchism  are  two  entirely  different  things. 

The  bottom  thought  of  anarchism,  the  professor  held, 
is  absence  of  government,  immediate  or  ultimate,  while 
an  anarchist  is  one  who  seeks,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  establish  by  force  a  state  of  anarchism.  He 
finds  that  many  persons,  called  by  him  transcendental- 
ists,  incline  toward  favoring  non-coercive  government 
as  an  ideal,  but  they  are  not  anarchists  because  their 
influence  is  not  to  inspire  others  to  use  force  to  prevent  a 
government  using  force.  So  St.  Paul,  Emerson,  Carlyle, 
Whittier,  the  Quakers,  etc.,  altho  their  philosophies  are 
in  some  respects  tinged  with  anarchism,  are  not  an- 
archists. 

Professor  Reeves  displayed  the  impatience  of  the 
keen-witted  man  against  the  stupidity  of  those  who 
cannot  distinguish  between  anarchism  and  anarchists. 
Anarchism,  as  far  as  he  knew,  might  control  the  future 
when,  human  beings  are  fully  instructed,  but  the  an- 
archist, using  the  same  weapon  that  he  says  a  govern- 
ment must  not  employ,  is  to  him  a  man  who  adds  ex- 
treme illogicality  to  his  crime. 

The  New  York  law  presumptively  distinguishes  be- 
tween criminal  anarchy  and  other  kinds  of  anarchy  by 
the  same  test  Professor  Reeves  applies  in  distinguish- 
ing between  anarchism  and  anarchists — namely,  the  test 
of  whether  force  is  used  or  its  use  advocated  to  over- 
throw a  regime  which  openly  rests  on  force. 

The  Pubhc  Utihty  Crisis 

THE  public  utility  corporations  of  the  United  States 
represent  an  industry  with  an  invested  capital  of 
more  than  twelve  billion  dollars.  Included  are  trac- 
tions with  an  investment  of  five  billions,  operating 
44,000  miles  of  urban  and  interurban  track,  which  have 
been  earning  less  than  2  per  cent  upon  the  investment. 
Under  existing  conditions,  with  a  fixed  rate  of  fare  and 
in  the  face  of  constantly  rising  costs  of  material,  wages 
and  taxes,  the  public  utilities  have  reached  a  stage 
where  bankruptcy  is  becoming  general  in  the  field.  The 


The   Tragic   Crash 


of   a  Blim 


Eleven  people  were 
killed  and  twenty- 
eight  badly  injured 
when  this  big  bal- 
loon, flying  over  Chi- 
cago on  July  21. 
caught  fire  and  fell 
1200  feet,  crashing 
through  the  skylight 
of  the  Illinois  Trust 
and  Savings  Bank 
and  exploding  in  the 
rotunda  below  where 
a  hundred  and  fifty 
clerks  and  bookkeep- 
ers were  at  work. 
The  first  warning  to 
the  employees  was 
when  the  burning 
mass  struck  the  floor 
scattering  gasoline 
flames  in  which  five 
girls  and  four  men 
burned       to       death 


The  Wing  Foot  ex- 
press, as  the  blimp 
was  called,  was  mak- 
ing a  test  flight  when 
it  fell.  Four  of  its 
five  occupants,  wear- 
ing parachutes, 
jumped.  The  fiftli 
was  caught  in  the 
flaming  gas  bag  and 
crushed  to  death  on 
the  bank  roof.  An- 
other's parachute 
burst  into  flames 
and  followed  the 
balloon  thru  the  sky- 
light. A  third  man 
broke  both  legs  as 
he  landed  and  the 
other  two,  expe- 
rienced bal- 
1  o  onists, 
landed  one 
on  a  roof. 
and  one  in  the  street 
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seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion became  so  apparent 
that  Government  officials 
took  notice.  Last  May 
William  C.  Redfield,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  and 
W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary 
of  Labor,  signed  a  joint 
letter  to  the  President 
calling  his  attention  to 
the  number  of  companies 
which  had  recently  gone 
into  receiverships  thru 
the  impossible  conditions 
which  were  obtaining. 
They  pointed  out  that 
fifty  urban  systems  were 
bankrupt,  that  others 
were  on  the  verge;  that 
the  continued  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  hundreds 
of  electric  railway  securi- 
ties held  by  savings  banks 
and  other  institutions, 
as  well  as  by  the  general 
public,  threatened  to  cause 
financial   embarrassment 
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Wide  World 


The  American  Red  Cross  officer  is  directing  the  unloading  of 
this  flour  in  Eastern  Poland,  where  20,000  tons  of  American 
flour    have    been    sent    to    help    fight    the    widespread    famine 


Of  course  over-capitali- 
zation and  stock-watering 
has  in  many  cases  been  a 
contributing  element  in 
this  condition,  but  that  is 
not  an  excuse  for  default 
on  securities  owned  by 
innocent  parties  or  the  de- 
terioration of  service  ren- 
dered the  public.  In  many 
cases  municipal  authori- 
ties have  taken  a  sane 
view  of  the  situation,  and 
rather  than  allow  citizens 
to  suffer  from  poor  serv- 
ice have  permitted  an  in- 
crease in  fare.  In  some 
cities,  like  New  York,  the 
city  authorities  have 
strenuously  opposed  any 
increase,  basing  their  re- 
fusal on  the  fact  that 
some  subsidiary  lines 
earned  over  20  per  cent 
on  their  capitalization. 
But    these    are    extreme 


to  the  whole   of  the  nation. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  buying 
power  of  this  great  industry,  said  to  rank  third  in  mag- 
nitude, involved  the  unsettlement  of  collateral  industries 
entailing  labor  dislocation  affecting  thousands  of  work- 
ers. Also  that  the  return  of  this  industry  to  normal  con- 
ditions was  being  hampered.  The  two  officials  requested 
that  a  thoro  investigation  of  the  subject  be  made  and 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  commission 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  study  and  report  upon  the 
problem. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion,  the  President  named  a 
commission  and  it  has  recently  been  giving  hearings 
and  taking  the  testimony  of  various  experts.  It  has  been 
brought  out  that  material  and  supplies  used  in  the  in- 
dustry increased  from  1914  to  1918  to  the  extent  of 
from  39  per  cent  for  ties  to  126  per  cent  for  car  wheels. 
That  the  urban  population  served  by  tractions  is  up- 
ward of  forty-three  millions  and  that  over  twenty  bil- 
lion passengers  are  moved  annually  over  their  lines. 
While  this  industry  was  affected  by  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  taxes,  material  and  supplies  due  to  war  condi- 
tions, it  received  practically  no  financial  aid  from  Gov- 
ernment or  state  sources.  No  comprehensive  plan  for 
relief  from  the  demoralizing  condition  was  to  be  ob- 
tained from  increased  fares  except  such  as  each  com- 
pany could  secure  individually  by  long  and  tedious  litiga- 
tion before  local  public  service  commissions. 

The  hearings  brought  out  that  three  classes  are  very 
intimately  concerned  in  the  situation,  viz.:  1,  The  pub- 
lic, which  is  threatened  with  an  entire  loss  of  service 
or  a  very  great  deterioration  of  it;  2,  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  employees,  who  will  be  personally  affected 
by  the  prosperity  or  bankruptcy  of  the  systems;  3,  the 
owners  of  the  properties,  whose  investment  is  jeopar- 
dized. The  public  utility  corporations  were  unable  to 
meet  the  situation  individually  owing  to  the  fact  that, 
while  costs  would  continue  rising,  they  were  tied  down  to 
a  specific  rate  of  fare  or  charge  for  service.  Of  course,  the 
tractions  suffered  most  of  all.  The  result  was  that  divi- 
dends were  suspended  on  stocks,  but  that  was  relatively 
unimportant  because  dividends  have  to  be  paid  only  if 
earned,  and  a  deferred  dividend  need  not  cause  a  re- 
ceivership. However,  as  the  margin  of  earnings  con- 
tinued to  decrease  and  interest  on  bonds  was  defaulted, 
the  situation  began  to  become  serious.  Wholesale  bank- 
ruptcies resulted. 
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cases.  The  public  utilities  have  been  sorely  neglected 
during  the  war  and  maintenance  has  been  totally  inade- 
quate. It  is  said  that  over  a  billion  dollars  is  needed — this 
sum  can  only  be  obtained  if  rates  are  increased  to  show 
earnings  that  will  attract  capital  to  the  industry.  If  the 
Federal  commission  can  solve  the  problem,  it  will  have 
rendered  an  important  service  to  the  whole  country. 

The  Washington  Riots 

N  Friday  night  in  Washington,  when  Mrs.  John 
Stephnick  left  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  she  was  attacked  by  an  unknown  negro. 
The  next  night,  after  a  suspect  named  John  Colle  had 
been  released  because  of  an  unimpeachable  alibi  and  be- 
cause there  was  no  evidence  against  him,  some  sailors, 
friends  of  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Stephnick,  started  out 
to  find  Colle,  shouting  "Lynch  him!" 

Invading  the  negro  district,  the  crowd  met  Charles 
Rawls,  colored,  who  was  quietly  walking  with  his  wife 
and  who  was  the  first  negro  man  encountered.  It  is  not 
claimed  Rawls  had  anything  to  do  with  the  attack  on 
Mrs.  Stephnick,  but  a  member  of  the  mob  hit  him  in  the 
face;  another  hit  him  with  a  club,  while  another  fired  a 
shot  at  him,  which  went  wild.  Rawls  and  his  wife  ran, 
and  the  sailors  raced  to  a  neighboring  house,  where 
Colle  lived.  Before  he  could  be  seized  the  police  arrived 
and  he  was  protected.  Casualty  list — George  Montgom- 
ery, colored,  fractured  skull. 

The  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  Washington  riot 
is  told  with  particularity,  for  the  beginning  rather 
than  what  happens  later  gives  basis  for  an  apportion- 
ment of  responsibility.  So  started,  the  riot  ran  the  usual 
course,  with  white  men  chasing  black  men,  and  black 
men,  as  they  could,  retaliating.  No  effort  was  appar- 
ently made  to  discriminate  between  innocent  and  guilty. 
It  was  a  case  of  attacking  negroes  as  such — of  "all 
coons  looking  alike."  It  is  diflkult  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  was  the  dislike  of 
the  alleged  "airs"  of  Washington  negroes  by  those  from 
districts  where  the  negro  is  taught  his  place.  Already  a 
bill  before  the  Senate  seeks  to  separate  the  races  on 
street  cars. 

The  Washington  police  used  no  drastic  measures  to 
quell  the  disturbance — refused  to  proceed  to  summary 
action  to  save  law-abiding  negroes  from  murder  and 
mayhem. 
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Re\'iew   of  the  Yanks   after  the   Inter-Allied   games   at  the  Pershing  Stadium  where  the  Americans  won  a  majority   of  the  events 


The  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order 

THE  bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  who  recently 
visited  the  Pope  with  an  invitation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  take  part  in  the  proposed 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  received  the  an- 
swer which  they  probably  expected.  The  Pope  cour- 
teouslj'  informed  them  that  the  position  of  the  Catholic 
Church  is  known  to  every  one,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Catholic  Church  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  conference.  Rome  desires  church  unity,  but 
she  wants  it  in  one  way  only — her  waj^ — and  is  not 
willing  even  to  talk  about  the  possibility  of  there  being 
any  other  way.  The  Pope's  answer,  while  not  a  surprize, 
was  nevertheless  a  disappointment,  not  only  to  multi- 
tudes of  Protestants,  but  also  to  many  Roman  Catholics, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  While  it  is  now  cer- 
tain that  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  will  not  be 
represented  officially  at  the  conference,  hope  has  not  yet 
been  abandoned  of  securing  the  presence  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  individuals. 

It  was  at  the  general  convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  October,  1910,  that  Bishop  Brent,  his  heart 
deeply  stirred  by  the  great  Missionary  Conference  in 
Edinburgh  which  he  had  attended  a  few  months  before, 
challenged  the  Episcopal  Church  to  call  a  World  Con- 
ference to  consider  the  questions  which  the  Edinburgh 
conference  had  not  dared  to  face.  The  challenge  was 
promptly  taken  up  by  a  voluntary  committee,  which 
brought  in  a  resolution  calling  for  a  World  Conference. 
The  resolution  w-as  unanimously  adopted,  a  preliminary 
commission  was  appointed,  and  during  the  last  eight 
years  this  commission  has  been  extending  invitations 
to  all  bodies  of  Christians  who  accept  the  fact  of  the 
Incarnation,  to  participate  in  the  proposed  conference. 
Last  March  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  this  deputation  has  already  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  of  Greece, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Serbia, 
Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  the  Coptic  Church,  and  probably 
the  Church  of  Armenia.  The  deputation  has  received 
also  the  official  acceptance  of  the  Lutheran  Churches  of 
Sw^eden  and  Norway,  and  probably  also  of  Denmark.  It 
is  hoped  to  reach  the  churches  in  Germany  and  the  rest 
of  Central  Europe  very  soon. 

The  Pope  is  not  the  only  one  to  balk  at  the  proposed 
conference.  Our  Northern  Baptists  are  somewhat  afraid 
of  the  movement,  and  so  also  are  many  of  our  Lutherans. 
Conservatives  in  every  branch  of  the  church  are  fearful 
of  some  compromize  or  surrender  of  the  Christian  faith. 
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Such  fears,  however,  are  groundless.  There  will  be  no 
surrender  of  the  Christian  faith  by  anybody.  No  one 
will  be  asked  to  compromize  his  principles  or  convic- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  harm  can  come  to 
any  one  by  a  full  and  frank  discussion  of  the  questions 
which  have  given  us  a  divided  Christendom. 

The  idea  of  unity  is  in  the  air.  It  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  country.  More  rapid  progress  is  being  made  in 
several  other  countries  than  in  our  own.  Eminent  lead- 
ers of  the  Free  Churches  in  England  are  cooperating 
earnestly  with  Anglicans.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is 
likely  soon  to  unite  with  the  United  Free  Church,  and 
is  also  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland.  Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Con- 
gregationalists  are  headed  toward  union  in  Canada,  and 
seem  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  it  in  Australia. 

The  war  seriously  complicated  the  situation  and 
raised  barriers  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  while  to 
surmount.  It  did  not  seem  wise  to  hold  even  a  prelim- 
inary conference  until  Russia  and  Germany  could  par- 
ticipate. The  war  is  over,  and  all  doors  will  be  open 
soon.  It  is  said  that  a  preliminary  meeting  will  be  held 
as  soon  as  possible  at  the  Hague,  at  which  representa- 
tives of  the  various  commissions  will  arrange  the  details 
of  further  procedure. 

The  proposed  conference  will  be  held.  The  Pope  and  a 
few  others  may  decline  to  be  represented  at  this  confer- 
ence, but  invitations  to  other  conferences  will  be  ex- 
tended again  and  again,  for  love  suffers  long  and  is 
kind,  and  some  day  the  invitation  will  be  universally 
accepted  and  all  bodies  of  Christian  believers  will  meet 
together  as  brethren. 

William  HohenzoUern,  Defendant 

THE  peace  treaty  arraigns  William  Hohenzollern, 
not  for  a  specific  offense,  but  for  what  is  called  "a 
supreme  offense  against  international  morality 
and  the  sanctity  of  treaties."  It  provides  for  a  special 
tribunal  composed  of  five  judges,  appointed  one  each  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and 
Japan. 

The  British  Premier  has  announced  that  the  trial  will 
be  held  in  London.  In  view  of  these  definite  things,  un- 
less an  unexpected  change  in  policy  occurs,  some  sort  of 
trial  maj'  be  counted  on,  especially  as  the  request  to 
Holland  to  deliver  the  accused  will  be  signed  by  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  nations.  Altho  the  answer  of  Hol- 
land to  informal  approaches  suggests  a  refusal,  the 
statement  of  Lloyd  George  did  not  indicate  doubt  that 
the  defendant,  if  alive,  would  be  present  in  court. 

The  decision  not  to  try  on  a  specific  charge  seems  in 
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deference  to  the  legal  opinion  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Lansing  could  discover  no  express 
international  statute  that  the  Kaiser,  who  is  to  be  tried 
internationally,  not  nationally,  had  violated.  While  other 
Germans  are  to  go  before  military  tribunals  of  the 
power  against  which  an  offense  was  committed,  the 
same  rule  is  not  applied  to  the  former  Kaiser. 

Ddsagreeing  with  Mr.  Lansing  are  Larnaude  and  La- 
pradelle,  dean  and  professor  of  international  law  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  These  men  concede  that  the  penal 
law  cannot  be  applied  to  a  nation,  but  hold  that,  inas- 
much as  the  directors  of  a  corporation  can  be  punished 
criminally,  tho  the  shareholders  cannot  be,  so  it  is  per- 
missible to  impute  to  a  ruler  personally  the  crimes  of 
his  government  that  he  personally  ordered.  In  support 
of  the  claim  of  the  former  Kaiser's  personal  responsi- 
bility, they  introduce  a  remarkable  letter  written  by 
him  to  the  Austrian  Emperor,  which  says: 

My  soul  is  torn,  but  everything  must  be  put  to  fire  and 
sword;  men,  women,  children  and  old  men  must  be  slaugh- 
tered, and  not  a  tree  or  house  be  left  standing.  With  these 
methods  of  terrorism  which  are  alone  capable  of  affecting  a 
people  as  degenerate  as  the  French  the  war  will  be  over  in 
two  months,  whereas,  if  I  admit  humanitarian  considera- 
tions, it  will  last  years.  In  spite  of  my  repugnance,  I  have 
therefore  been  obliged  to  propose  the  former  system. 

For  the  sort  of  trial  proposed  there  seems  no  exact 
precedent  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  The  case  of 
Napoleon  is  not  in  point,  for  he  was  sent  to  St.  Helena 
by  a  privy  council  order,  the  council  acting  in  an  execu- 
tive or  political  rather  than  in  a  judiciial  capacity.  The 
Romans  made  the  surrender  of  Hannibal  a  condition  of 
their  treaty  with  Antiochus,  saying  otherwise  they  could 
not  have  peace  in  any  part  of  the  world.  After  the  ^to- 
lian  war  the  Romans  required  the  surrender  of  Dicaear- 
chus    and    Menetas.    In    dealings   with    semi-barbarous 


states  a  short  shrift  has  commonly  been  given  to  pirates 
who  pretended  to  be  heads  of  states.  This  was  the  doc- 
trine we  applied  in  the  "war"  with  Tripoli.  President 
Roosevelt,  to  refer  to  a  later  near-precedent,  in  a  tele- 
gram to  Morocco  in  1908,  asked  for  "Perdicaris  alive  or 
Raisuli  dead." 

So  there  is  an  analogy  even  tho  no  parallel.  Indeed, 
many  international  law  authorities  hold  it  permissible 
to  punish  in  extraordinary  ways  for  illegal  war  acts. 
Oppenheim  so  asserts,  adding  that  if  the  criminal  acts 
flowed  from  superiors,  the  superiors  may  be  proceeded 
against  as  criminals,  disregarding  the  lesser  offenders. 
The  Germans  executed  Captain  Fryatt,  it  will  be  re- 
called, for  an  alleged  offense,  which  they  said  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  war,  tho  not  committed  where  Ger- 
many had  jurisdiction.  As  to  the  surrender  of  the 
culpable,  Grotius  says: 

The  obligation  to  hand  over,  or  to  punish,  a  culpable  per- 
son applies  not  only  to  those  who  always  were  subjects  of 
the  state  on  whose  territory  he  is  found,  but  also  to  those 
who,  having  committed  the  crime  elsewhere,  came  to  seek 
asylum  in  that  country. 

Codes  of  civilized  nations  differ  as  to  whether  the 
criminal  can  be  convicted  in  his  absence.  France,  Italy, 
in  fact  practically  all  civil  law  countries,  have  statutes 
authorizing  conviction  tho  the  accused  may  be  absent — 
"in  contumacium,"  as  the  Latin  calls  it.  It  would  thus 
not  be  strange  to  most  of  our  war  associates  to  have  the 
Hohenzollern  tried  tho  not  personally  at  the  bar. 

It  is  intimated  that  there  is  a  strong  secret  hope  Hol- 
land will  not  surrender  the  fugitive;  that  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  trial  is  not  so  much  to  punish  him  as  to  un- 
cover for  future  instructions  all  the  facts  bearing  on 
Germany's  launching  of  the  war;  that  this  end  will  be 
attained  by  full  investigation,  Germany  having  under- 
taken to  furnish  documents,  witnesses  and  information. 


Lloud  Allen 


This  airplane  photograph  of  Pershing  Stadium  in  Paris  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  its  enormous  size.  It  was  built  chiefly  by  men 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  it  is  the  biggest  of  its  kind,  seating  70,000  people.  Crowds  more  than  filled  it  at  the  recent  Inter-Allied  games 
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Taking  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate 

President  Wilson  with  his   original  copy  of  the  peace  treaty   under   his   arm  leaving  the  White  House   to   address   the   Senate 


The  Senate  Outlook  for  Ratification 

An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  presented  the  Peace 
Treaty  to  the  Senate  for  its  "advice  and  con- 
sent," and  now  the  battle  for  the  League  of  Na- 
tions enters  upon  its  final  stage.  The  next  few 
weeks  will  be  momentous  ones  in  the  history  of  America 
as  well  as  of  the  world,  for  without  the  Senate's  ratifi- 
cation the  United  States  cannot  enter  the  League,  and 
without  the  United  States  the  League  is  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, and  without  a  League  the  nations  will  be  thrown 
back  into  the  black  night  of  secret  diplomacy,  economic 
exploitation,  armament  rivalries  and  inevitable  wars. 

Unfortunately  the  issue,  which  looked  at  first  as  tho 
it  would  be  decided  on  broad  non-partizan  lines  un- 
der the  high  leadership  of  President  Wilson  and  ex- 
President  Taft,  has  now  become,  in  the  Senate  at  least, 
a  straight  out  and  out  party  fight. 

The  Democratic  party  within  and  without  Congress, 
be  it  said  to  its  everlasting  credit,  has  rallied  with  a 
unanimity  almost  unbelievable  under  the  banner  un- 
furled by  the  President.  With  the  exceptions  of  Sena- 
tors Reed  and  Gore,  there  is  hardly  a  prominent  Demo- 
crat in  the  country  in  open  hostility  to  the  Covenant. 
The  Republican  party  has  done  almost  as  well  in  th-e 
country  at  large,  but  shows  up  poorly  in  the  Senate. 

In  the  country  the  party  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  factions.  President  Taft  is  the  leader  of  the  first 
and  by  all  odds  the  largest  group.  Our  big-hearted  ex- 
President  has  held  from  the  beginning  that  for  the 
United  States  to  assume  new  responsibilities  thruout 
the  world  was  as  sound  Republican  doctrine  as  it  was 
good  morals.  The  issue,  as  he  conceived  it,  was  far  too 
big  for  any  party  to  appropriate  for  itself.  Unquestion- 
ably the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  is  behind  Mr.  Taft, 
and  it  is  his  leadership  on  this  great  issue  that  has 
made  him  the  leading  candidate  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  for  his  party  in  1920.  The  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Taft  in  his  correspondence  with  Chairman  Hays 
does  not  indicate  the  slightest  change  of  front  on  his 
part,  but  merely  a  willingness  to  accept  interpretative 
reservations  and  a  temporary  limitation  of  membership 
to  ten  years,  which  would  neither  weaken  the  treaty  nor 
require  it  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  second  Republican  faction  is  headed  by  Senators 
Lodge  and  Knox,  ex-Senator  Root  and  Chairman  Hays. 
They  seem  to  hold  that  the  treaty,  if  accepted  unamend- 
ed, will  spell  the  political  defeat  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  next 
election.  The  machine  Republicans  thruout  the  country, 
whether  national,  state  or  county,  and  certain  business 
stand-patters  are  the  chief  constituents  of  this  group. 

The  third  faction,  numerically  very  much  the  smallest, 
is  led  by  Borah,  Johnson  and  Brandegee,  that  small  band 
of  "irreconcilables,"  who  are  against  any  League,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  and  who  publicly  avow  that  the  issue 
ought  to  be  fought  out  on  the  strictest  party  lines. 
Those  outside  the  Senate  who  follow  their  leadership 
are  mostly  German-Americans,  Irish-Americans  and 
those  supernationalists  to  whom  all  foreigners  are  half 
barbarous  and  whose  only  vision  looks  back  to  the  days 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

In  the  Senate  the  Republican  alignment  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  of  the  country  at  large.  There  is 
apparently  no  one  in  the  Upper  House  who  represents 
exactly  the  Taft  point  of  view  unless  possibly  it  be  Sen- 
ators McNary,  McCumber  and  Colt.  The  Republicans  in 


the  Senate,  however,  can  be  divided  into  at  least  four 
groups.  I  do  not  claim  this  division  is  without  error,  but 
it  is  based  on  two  trips  to  Washington  and  talks  with 
many  inside  and  outside  the  Senate  who  are  supposed 
to  know. 

The  first  group  are  sincerely  for  a  League  of  Nations. 
They  are  willing  to  have  interpretations  or  reservations 
but  only  on  condition  the  treaty  shall  not  be  referred 
back  again  to  the  Peace  Conference.  They  will  not  take 
any  chances  there  in  view  of  the  unsettled  state  of 
affairs  in  Europe.  These  Senators,  seven  in  number,  are: 
Capper,  Kansas;  McCumber,  North  Dakota;  McNary, 
Oregon;  Colt,  Rhode  Island;  Jones,  Washington,  and 
probably  Spenser,  Missouri,  and  Kellogg,  Minnesota. 

The  second  group  consists  of  those  Republicans  who 
do  not  want  the  treaty  rejected  and  would  not  like  to 
take  responsibility  on  that  score,  but  who  favor  reser- 
vations or  amendments  made  to  safeguard  what  they 
consider  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  These  men 
are  best  described  as  "on  the  fence,"  and  may  be  found 
finally  voting  either  with  the  first  or  with  the  third 
groups.  There  are  eight  of  them :  McLean,  Connecticut ; 
Ball,  Delaware;  France,  Marj'land;  Townsend,  Michi- 
gan; Nelson,  Minnesota;  Keyes,  New  Hampshire;  Edge, 
New  Jersey ;  Calder,  New  York. 

THE  third  group  are  the  "old  guard"  machine  Repub- 
licans— bitterly  anti-Wilson  and  completely  devoid 
of  what  President  Butler  has  called  "the  international 
mind."  A  slight  admixture  of  Progressives  is  to  be 
found  with  them.  They  are  the  backbone  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  League  and  are  under  the  leadership  of 
Lodge  and  Knox,  who  in  turn  are  disciples  for  the  occa- 
sion of  ex-Senator  Root.  The  stalwart  twenty-six  are  as 
follows:  Phipps,  Colorado;  McCormick,  Illinois;  Watson 
and  New,  Indiana;  Cummins  and  Kenyon,  Iowa;  Curtis, 
Kansas;  Hall  and  Femald,  Maine;  Lodge,  Massachu- 
setts; Newberry,  Michigan;  Norris,  Nebraska;  Moses, 
New  Hampshire;  Gronna,  North  Dakota;  Harding, 
Ohio;  Penrose  and  Knox,  Pennsylvania;  Sterling,  South 
Dakota;  Smoot,  Utah;  Dillingham  and  Page,  Vermont; 
Sutherland  and  Elkins,  West  Virginia;  Lenroot,  Wis- 
consin; Warren,  Wyoming.  La  Follette,  Wisconsin,  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  in  this  class,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  he  has  given  no  indication  of  his  stand. 

The  fourth  group  are  the  "irreconcilables."  They  are 
against  any  kind  of  a  League.  Borah  says  he  will  leave 
the  Republican  party  if  it  adopts  the  Covenant.  The 
following  comprise  the  changeless  eight :  Johnson,  Cali- 
fornia; Brandegee,  Connecticut;  Borah,  Idaho;  Sher- 
man, Illinois;  Fall,  New  Mexico;  Poindexter,  Washing- 
ton, and  probably  Frelinghuysen,  New  Jersey,  and 
Wadsworth,  New  York. 

If  this  grouping  is  approximately  correct  it  is  evident 
that  the  Democrats  cannot  muster  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
ratify  the  treaty  unamended.  They  have  all  told  47 
votes  to  the  Republicans'  49.  But  as  Reed  and  Gore  will 
not  stay  with  them  they  will  have  to  get  19  votes  from 
the  Republicans  to  add  to  their  45  in  order  to  get  the  64 
votes  required  to  ratify.  That  would  mean  that,  even  if 
they  should  obtain  all  the  votes  of  the  first  and  second 
Republican  groups,  they  would  still  need  four  votes 
from  the  third  group — a  manifest  impossibility. 

But  as  nobody  wants  to  reject  the  treaty  outright 
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save  the  eight  Republican  "irreconcilables"  and  Senator 
Reed,  the  issue  between  the  parties  is  clearly  one  of 
amendments.  Right  here  is  the  whole  issue.  Can  the 
forty-nine  Republicans  and  the  two  Democratic  bolters 
hold  forty-nine  votes — a  majority  of  the  Senate?  If  so 
they  can  amend.  Or  can  the  forty-five  Democrats  who 
are  for  the  treaty  unamended  gain  over  three  Republi- 
can votes?  If  so  they  have  won  the  fight,  for  the  vote 
will  be  a  tie — 48  to  48 — and  then  Vice-President  Mar- 
shall will  cast  the  deciding  ballot. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fifteen  Senators  compriz- 
ing the  first  and  second  Republican  groups  hold  the  key 
to  the  situation.  If  all  but  two  vote  with  the  Lodge-Knox 
combination,  the  treaty  can  be  amended.  If  any  three  go 
over  to  the  forty-five  Democrats,  the  treaty  will  be  ac- 
cepted unamended.  It  would  seem  as  tho  the  Democrats 
could  surely  obtain  three  of  these  votes  without  offering 
any  compromize  whatever.  They  can  certainly  do  so  if 


they  will  join  the  Republicans  in  some  "face-saving" 
reservations  that  will  not  require  the  treaty  to  go  back 
to  the  Peace  Conference.  The  outlook,  therefore,  is  first 
ratification  without  amendment,  and,  if  that  fails,  rati- 
fication with  interpretative  reservations.  In, scarcely  any 
event  is  rejection  possible. 

Still,  no  citizen  for  one  moment  should  imagine  that 
it  is  all  over  but  the  shouting.  The  agitation  in  every 
state  in  the  Union  for  the  League  of  Nations  should  in- 
crease rather  than  abate.  Let  public  sentiment  continue 
to  make  itself  seen,  heard  and  felt,  especially  in  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Washington,  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  New  York, 
where  the  doubtful  Senators  reside.  Let  the  people  un- 
equivocally declare  themselves  upon  the  greatest  issue 
that  has  confronted  them  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1787.  The  people  in  the  end  rule. 


What  About  Shantung? 


An  Editorial 


By  Arthur  J.  Brown 


A  MERICAN-JAPANESE  relations  show  regret- 
/\  table  signs  of  increasing  strain.  It  is  true  that 
/  %  the  public  utterances  of  responsible  Govern- 
^  .^  ment  officials  are  highly  reassuring.  They  al- 
ways are,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  two  peoples  are  becoming  more  suspicious  and 
irritated.  In  the  United  States  a  certain  group  of  news- 
papers, sensational  in  character  but  reaching  an  enor- 
mous number  of  people,  have  long  waged  an  anti- 
Japanese  propaganda,  and  agitators  and  politicians 
have  added  to  the  clamor.  In  Japan  a  large  proportion 
of  the  vernacular  press  has  been  anti-American  for  a 
considerable  period.  This  is  the  more  significant  because 
the  Japanese  press  is  more  amenable  to  Government 
suggestion  and  control  than  the  press  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  censorship,  and  while  it  allows  considerable 
freedom  in  matters  of  local  concern,  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  suppress  articles  on  international  matters  which  the 
Government  seriously  disapproves.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  the  Japanese  have  reason  to  criticize  America,  for 
the  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  some  of  the  western 
states  has  been  of  a  kind  that  would  naturally  incense 
any  people.  No  self-respecting  nation  could  be  expected 
to  acquiesce  in  it  without  indignant  protest. 

This  general  situation  is  now  being  gravely  intensi- 
fied by  two  exceedingly  unfortunate  developments. 

One  is  the  notorious  Shantung  question  in  China.  It 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  looks.  On  the  China  side  it  is  easy 
to  say  that  the  province  is  an  integral  part  of  China, 
thoroly  Chinese  in  both  territory  and  in  population; 
that  Germany  obtained  her  concessions  there  by  an  ex- 
torted treaty;  that  the  Chinese  have  long  chafed  under 
the  German  occupation;  that  the  Chinese  Government 
was  encouraged  to  join  the  Allies  in  the  recent  war  by 
assurances  that  if  it  did  so  the  Allies  would  support 
their  claim  for  restoration  at  the  Peace  Conference; 
that  the  declaration  of  war  automatically  cancelled  the 
treaty  and  concessions;  that  the  Chinese  Government 
wanted  to  participate  in  the  Japanese-British  expedi- 
tion to  capture  Tsing-tau,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do 
so;  that  Japan,  when  she  obtained  the  German  conces- 
sions, was  under  moral  obligation  to  restore  them  to 
China ;  that  the  argument  that  Japan  is  entitled  to  them 
as  a  reward  for  her  assistance  in  the  war  has  no  more 
validity  than  the  claim  of  any  one  that  he  has  a  right 


to  keep  stolen  property  that  he  took  from  a  robber; 
and  that  the  Alhes  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  war  was 
waged  for  unselfish  principles  and  not  for  spoils. 

We  must  sympathize,  therefore,  with  the  Chinese. 
They  are  justly  aggrieved  and  indignant  that  the  Peace 
Conference  should  have  turned  the  German  concessions 
over  to  Japan  instead  of  to  China.  It  is  misleading  to 
reply  that  the  Peace  Treaty  did  not  give  the  Province 
of  Shantung  to  Japan  or  deprive  China  of  its  sover- 
eignty but  that  it  only  transferred  the  German  conces- 
sions. This  is  technically  correct,  but  a  witty  Chinese 
has  replied  that  a  man  might  as  well  say  that  he  is  not 
holding  another  man's  body  but  only  his  windpipe.  As 
long  as  Japan  controls  the  port  of  Tsing-tau  and  the 
railway  to  Tsinan-fu,  the  provincial  capital,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  other  concessions,  it  has  virtual  control  of 
the  province,  just  as  any  foreign  power  that  held  the 
harbor  of  New  York  and  the  railway  to  Albany  would 
control  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  River.  Diplomatic 
assurances  that  Japan  will  restore  Tsing-tau  at  some 
future  time  do  not  satisfy  the  American  people.  If  Japan 
really  intends  to  do  so  she  should  either  do  it  now  or 
state  definitely  when  she  will  do  so.  Delay  is  seriously 
impairing  her  standing  abroad,  is  dangerously  increas- 
ing irritation  in  China,  and  is  endangering  the  Senate's 
approval  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  have  something  to 
say  in  rebuttal.  They  insist,  and  with  reason,  that  China 
is  their  Monroe  Doctrine.  Indeed,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
in  a  recent  book  ("The  Mastery  of  the  Far  East"), 
Japan's  interests  in  China  are  more  vital  than  Amer- 
ica's in  South  America.  The  United  States  could  get 
along  without  that  continent  far  better  than  Japan 
could  get  along  without  China.  While  we  desire  South 
American  trade  and  raw  materials,  we  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  them.  But  Japan  is  dependent,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  the  Chinese  market  and  Chinese  products. 
For  example,  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  steel  pro- 
ducing country,  Japan  must  have  ample  supplies  of  iron 
ore.  She  has  practically  none  of  her  own  and  must  im- 
port her  supply.  The  nearest  place  where  they  can  be 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  is  in  China,  which  has  vast 
deposits.  Japan  also  needs  China's  coal.  She  has  some 
of  her  own,  but  not  nearly  enough.  A  great  manufac- 
turing nation  in  this  industrial  era  must  have  unlimited 
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supplies  of  iron  and  coal.  China  has  both.  Hence  Japan 
wants  prior  rights  in  China.  Moreover,  in  this  era  of 
international  suspicion  and  jealousy,  when  so  many  of 
the  powerful  nations  of  the  West  have  entrenched  them- 
selves in  China,  we  can  hardly  expect  Japan  to  hold 
aloof,  since  her  interests  are  far  more  vital  than  those 
of  any  European  power.  But  has  not  the  time  come  for 
all  the  powers  to  adopt  a  juster  course  toward  China? 
Let  western  governments  not  only  urge  Japan  to  be  un- 
selfishly helpful  to  China,  but  let  them  set  an  example. 
It  is  futile  to  expect  that  Japan  will  stay  out  as  long 
as  her  rivals  stay  in. 

The  second  unfortunate  development  has  resulted 
from  the  uprising  of  the  Korean  people  against  the  Jap- 
anese Government.  It  is  a  hopeless  attempt;  for  Japan 
will  not  voluntarily  relinquish  Korea,  the  Korean  people 
are  not  strong  enough  to  obtain  their  independence  by 
force,  and  other  nations,  having  long  ago  recognized 
Japanese  annexation  of  the  country,  will  not  interfere. 
But  it  is  a  pathetic  movement,  nevertheless,  and  one 
cannot  but  sympathize  with  any  people  who  desire  their 
independence  from  alien  control.  Friends  of  the  Koreans 
are  not  really  helping  them  by  encouraging  the  revolu- 
tion as  a  political  movement  which  cannot  possibly  suc- 
ceed. The  whole  American  people,  however,  are  deeply 
concerned  with  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Japanese 
police  and  gendarmes  in  suppressing  the  movement. 
These  methods  have  been  characterized  by  a  harshness 
and  brutality  which  have  stirred  the  indignant  protest 
of  all  observers.  The  Commission  on  Relations  with  the 
Orient  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America-has  published  the  facts  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
story  is  a  gruesome  one,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  au- 
thentic and  reliable. 

Americans  should  distinguish  between  the  civil  and 
military  parties  among  the  Japanese.  The  former  is 
composed  of  enlightened  and  progressive  men  who  feel 
as  we  do  about  the  outrages  that  have  been  committed 
in  Korea.  The  latter  includes  a  large  number  of  men 
who  are  thoroly  Prussian  in  their  temper  and  conduct. 
The  civil  party  was  gaining  in  influence  and  power  when 
the   uprising   occurred,    and   gave  the   militarists   full 


scope  for  their  brutal  methods.  Americans  should  there- 
fore bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  considerable  element 
among  the  Japanese  themselves  who  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  stern  and  iron-handed  policy  of  the  mili- 
tary party  in  dealing  with  the  Koreans,  and  who  favor 
a  wise  and  humane  policy  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
Honorable  Yukio  Ozaki,  formerly  Mayor  of  Tokio,  Min- 
ister of  Education,  and  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet  in  the  administration  of  Marquis  Okuma, 
said  in  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  April  18: 

The  cause  of  revolution,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  an- 
other instance  of  the  evils  of  military  control  in  Japanese 
affairs.  The  governor  generals  of  Korea,  as  well  as  Formosa, 
always  have  been  military  men.  Men  from  civil  life  have 
been  given  little  opportunity  in  colonial  control.  As  a  result, 
the  spirit  of  militarism  has  been  felt  in  Korea,  and  the 
natives  have  resented  it.  It  is  time,  too,  that  the  Koreans 
be  given  a  stronger  voice  in  their  Government. 

It  would  be  not  only  unwise,  therefore,  but  unjust  to 
make  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  the  whole  Japa- 
nese nation,  many  of  whose  people  are  not  permitted  by 
a  censored  press  to  know  all  the  facts,  while  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  now  know  them  are  as  deeply 
shocked  and  grieved  as  we  are.  Some  of  the  statements 
that  have  been  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  substantiated,  but  the  state- 
ments issued  by  the  Federal  Council's  Commission  rest 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  competent  testimony  too 
authoritative  to  be  successfully  challenged. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  public  discussions  of  the 
Shantung  and  Korean  questions  has  been  to  intensify 
to  a  very  grave  degree  the  strain  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Japanese  peoples,  and  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  resultant  situation  have  a  task  of  great 
difficulty  and  delicacy.  The  defeat  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  account  of  the  Shantung  section  in  the  peace 
treaty  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  since  it 
would  leave  China  and  Japan  to  fight  out  the  question 
by  themselves,  which  they  would  almost  certainly  do  by 
force  of  arms.  The  League  affords  the  only  possible  hope 
for  a  just  and  peaceable  solution  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty. 


The  Black  Man's  Rights 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


NOTHING  will  be  gained  and  infinite  harm  may 
be  done  if  stubbornness  unmitigated  by  intelli- 
gence and  forbearance  is  relied  on  in  the  situ- 
ation that  has  been  created  by  the  outbreak  of 
race  animosity  in  Washington. 

Never  mind  who  began  it.  Never  mind  whether  an 
exceptional  prevalence  of  criminality  gave  provocation 
for  retaliation  or  not :  this  is  not  the  time  to  accuse  and 
certainly  not  the  time  to  lose  control.  It  is  a  time  for 
coolness  and  common  sense. 

No  truth-loving  person  can  deny  that  negroes  accused 
of  crime,  and  in  numerous  instances  only  suspected  of 
it,  have  been  summarily  disposed  of  without  due  process 
of  law.  Lynching  is  a  black  spot  on  our  escutcheon. 
Worse  than  that,  it  has  given  the  negro,  example  and 
provocation  of  violence.  No  truth-regarding  person  will 
assert  that  all  the  promises  made  to  the  negro  in  Ameri- 
can political  party  platforms  and  in  legislation  have  been 
fulfilled,  nor  will  any  one  claim  that  the  negro  has  always 
been  fairly  treated  as  a  soldier  in  the  American  army. 
Therefore  the  white  man  cannot  decently  say  to  the  col- 


ored man,  and  stop  there:  "You  must  keep  your  temper, 
obey  the  law  and  get  what  you  want  and  are  entitled  to 
by  lawful  means."  The  beam  must  first  be  cast  out  of  the 
white  man's  eye. 

And  this  is  no  time  to  discuss  the  negro's  abilities 
and  promise.  Whether  he  can  or  cannot  achieve  all  that 
he  is  ambitious  to  attain  and  to  perform  is  at  present 
an  academic  question.  The  white  man  must  secure  to 
him  equality  of  opportunity  and  of  rights.  Nothing  less 
will  appease  the  black  man's  anger.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  his  sense  of  justice.  Nothing  less  can  possibly 
satisfy  the  white  man's  sense  of  self-respect. 

We  have  to  do  with  a  question  of  civilization  and  the 
methods  of  barbarism  won't  work.  If  the  white  man 
dominates,  his  power  lays  him  under  obligation.  It  is 
for  him  to  keep  within  the  law,  to  obey  the  rule  of  rea- 
son, to  redeem  his  pledges,  to  set  example,  exercize  pa- 
tience, and  thereby  to  educate  in  citizenship. 

Moreover,  let  us  not  forget  our  psychology.  The  negro 
responds  to  manners  more  readily  than  to  orders.  And 
this,  too,  is  a  fact  of  civilization. 


rr 
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Shall"  or  "May' 

How  We  Handled  Verbal  Dynamite  in  Making  the  Peace  Treaty 

By  James  T.  Shotwell, 

Member  of  the  American  Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace 


THE  Treaty  of  Paris  may  be  either  worse  or  bet- 
ter than  what  people  think  about  it  now.  It  is 
hardly  ever  possible  to  anticipate  the  judgments 
of  history;  but  one  thing  is  certain — that  just 
as  the  war  which  it  brings  to  a  close  was  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  wars  that  have  ever  been  fought,  so 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  the  most  difficult  of  treaties 
that  has  ever  been  made. 

The  Treaty  has  about  80,000  words  and  over  400 
articles.  It  deals  with  almost  every  kind  of  problem  in 
international  affairs.  About  a  thousand  specialists 
drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world  worked  at  it,  and 
they  were  not  all  there  to  help.  Some  were  there  to 
block  it;  most  were  there  to  change  it  from  whatever 
else  it  might  have  been.  There  is  hardly  a  clause  in  the 
whole  long  document  that  has  not  been  the  object  of 
controversy  and  debate.  It  is  difficult  now  when  looking 
at  the  clauses  as  a  whole  to  realize  how  many  other 
alternatives  were  examined  and  discarded  before  the 
final  wording  was  agreed  upon. 

It  is  especially  the  difficulties  of  detail  which  are 
likely  to  escape  attention;  yet  the  Treaty  is  a  mass  of 
details.  Principles  may  be  agreed  upon,  but  they  can 
seldom  be  applied  without  conflicting  with  other  prin- 
ciples which  in  themselves  have  perhaps  an  equal  claim 
to  consideration.  And  yet,  a  single  decision  must  be 
reached  and  a  single  formula  must  be  found  which  will 
embody  that  decision. 

In  this  finding  of  formula  a  single  instance  may  fur- 
nish an  indication  of  the  final  difficulties  even  after 
general  plans  have  been  agreed  upon.  Article  409  deals 
with  the  problem  of  erecting  an  International  Labor 
Office  with  a  right  of  supervision  over  the  carrying  out 
of  international  labor  legislation.  It  states  that  a  gov- 
erning body  "may  communi- 
cate" the  criticisms  concern- 
ing labor  legislation  to  the 
government  involved,  "and 
may  invite  that  government 
to  make  such  statement  on 
the  subject  as  it  thinks  fit." 
The  question  arose  whether 
the  verb  "may"  was  strong 
enough,  and  "shall"  was  sug- 
gested as  a  substitute.  Be- 
tween the  two  verbs  "may" 
and  "shall"  lie  whole  worlds 
of  discussion,  and  back  of 
them  the  accumulated  forces 
of  national  histories,  institu- 
tions and  interests  of  the  in- 
dustrial nations  of  the  world. 
Representatives  of  some  of  the 
nations  at  the  Conference  felt 
that  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labor  Office 
should  not  be  a  mere  agency 
for  registering  pious  resolu- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  rep- 
resentatives of  other  govern- 
ments felt  that  if  "shall"  were 
used  it  might  be  interpreted 
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as  giving  power  to  send  impertinent  notes  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world,  or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
lessen  the  discretion  of  the  governing  body  by  forcing 
it  to  subscribe  to  complaints  with  which  it  would  be 
unwise  to  be  identified. 

There  is  many  a  point  in  the  Treaty  in  which  a  single 
word  contains  the  explosive  power  of  these  divergent 
principles  of  "shall"  and  "may."  It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  there  are  hundreds  of  instances  where  the  choice 
of  words  opens  up  as  many  possibilities  as  this.  Indeed, 
the  art  of  drafting  is  only  second  in  importance  to  the 
choosing  of  the  principles  themselves. 

To  take  another  instance  from  the  same  general  sec- 
tion of  the  Treaty:  In  Article  405,  which  was  for- 
merly Article  19  of  the  International  Labor  Proposals, 
a  paragraph  is  inserted  stating  that  in  the  framing  of 
international  labor  legislation  "the  Conference  shall 
have  due  regard  to  those  countries  in  which  climatic 
conditions,  the  imperfect  development  of  industrial  or- 
ganization, or  other  special  circumstances  make  the 
industrial  conditions  substantially  different."  It  was, 
to  say  the  least,  somewhat  difficult  to  suggest  to  the 
state  which  particularly  profited  by  this  clause  (Japan) 
that  its  industrial  organization  was  below  the  stand- 
ards of  the  great  European  powers — yet  the  admission 
had  to  be  secured  in  order  to  include  the  exception  in 
a  way  satisfactory  to  the  more  advanced  nations. 

Still  another  instance:  That  same  important  article 
has  another  clause  which  refers  almost  by  name  to  the 
United  States — "In  the  case  of  a  federal  state  the  power 
of  which  to  enter  into  convention  on  labor  matters  is 
subject  to  limitations,  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of 
that  government  to  treat  a  draft  convention  ...  as 
a  recommendation  only."  This  sentence  proved  to  be  a 

formula  to  which  the  other 
nations  could  not  take  excep- 
tion, for  in  noting  the  priv- 
ileged position  of  the  United 
States  it  did  so  by  simply  de- 
scribing its  government.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the 
drafting  the  exception  was 
stated  in  an  adverbial  rather 
V^xi'^^'S^O^  than  an  adjectival  form,  and 

•-^     ■  -  -  '  -^i^'^-'  other  nations  objected  to  its 

inclusion. 

These  are  simple  instances 
of  the  difficulties  of  finding 
a  satisfactory  expression  to 
items  upon  which  there  could 
in  the  last  instance  be  lit- 
tle disagreement,  and  they 
illustrate  the  difficulties  of 
reaching  a  statement  even 
where  the  points  at  issue 
were  relatively  beyond  dis- 
pute. 

When  we  turn  from  this  set 
of  difficulties  to  the  subject- 
matter  itself,  we  reach  at  once 
a  set  of  most  interesting  and 
difficult  problems.  In  the  first 
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Seeing  Past  National  Boundaries 

By  Sir  Eric  Drummond 
Secretary  General  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  League  has  no  official  or  legal  existence  until  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  is  signed  and  ratified.  An  examination  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  will  show,  however,  that  as  soon  as  its  provisions  become 
effective  certain  duties  at  once  will  devolve  upon  the  League.  Fifteen 
days  after  the  coming  into  force  of  the  treaty  a  commission  of  five 
members,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  League,  must 
be  set  up  to  trace  the  exact  frontier  line  of  the  Sarre  Valley. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  necessary  to  make  general  provision  for 
the  immediate  and  effective  action  of  the  League.  To  this  purpose  I 
am  selecting  the  personnel  of  the  secretariat.  Any  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion must  be  approved  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Plenary 
Conference,  and  all  appointments  ratified  by  the  Council.  We  are 
working  out  plans  for  a  truly  international  secretariat.  Its  members 
will  have  an  international  character  of  mind.  They  must  divest  them- 
selves of  national  preconceptions.  Its  members  are  not  to  be  appointed 
by  or  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  their' respective  nations. 
When  important  national  interests  are  involved  it  wiU  be  found 
essential  that  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Secretaries  should  attend 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  assembly. 

The  secretariat  must  show  an  entirely  impartial  aspect.  There  must 
be  one  guiding  principle — that  of  securing  really  first-rate  men  and 
women  interested  heaft  and  soul  in  the  success  of  the  League.  Their 
quick    response    is    the    finest    augury    for    the    League's    success. — 

Manchester  Guardian. 


place  there  i^  the 
question  of  boundary 
making.  Under  the 
spell  of  the  map  most 
people  think  of  boun- 
daries as  something 
almost  as  real  as  the 
rivers,  mountains  or 
seas  along  which  they 
may  run,  with  some 
definite  principle  de- 
termining them,  al- 
most like  a  law  of  na- 
ture. This  is  true, 
perhaps,  of  districts 
like  Alsace-Lorraine, 
but  from  the  Rhine 
east  there  is  hardly  a 
single  boundary  which 
can  be  drawn  that 
does  not  do  violence  to 
some  important  prin- 
ciple to  which  from 
one  angle  or  another 
the  Conference  was 
pledged. 

The  new  nations  in 
the  east  of  Europe  un- 
fortunately do  not  live  on  different  sides  of  any  clearly 
defined  line.  They  fringe  out  into  each  other  over  a  wide 
borderland  thru  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  several 
lines  each  of  which  would  have  a  distinct  justification. 
Still  harder  is  the  problem  of  dealing  with  islands  of 
people  set  in  the  midst  of  other  races.  The  city  of  Lem- 
berg  is  solidly  Polish,  but  is  surrounded  by  Ruthe- 
nians  who  form  the  majority  of  the  country  population 
of  that  part  of  Galicia.  Add  to  this  fact  the  further  com- 
plication that  many  of  the  Poles  are  Jewish,  while  on 
the  other  hand  much  of  the  land  in  the  country  of  the 
Ruthenians  is  owned  by  Polish  nobles.  The  people  them- 
selves cannot  decide  the  question  and  are  at  war.  What 
is  to  be  done? 

Take  again  the  case  of  Greece.  The  real  center  of 
Greek  civilization  is  the  ^gean  Sea,  with  a  fringe  of 
Greek  settlements  all  around  it.  Shall  one  consider  that 
here  we  have  a  new  form  of  state  essentially  maritime 
with  its  frontiers  fringing  the  land  rather  than  the  sea  ? 
Most  states  run  their  frontiers  from  the  land  to  the 
sea.  This  would  reverse  the  process.  The  Greeks,  as 
traders,  may  claim  the  ports  along  the  ^^gean  as  defi- 
nitely as  the  American  may  claim  the  outlets  for  his 
railroads  and  compare  the  water  rights  of  the  ^gean 
to  the  overland  rights  of  a  continental  country.  It  is  a 
new  point  of  view  in  political  theory,  but  not  without 
a  good  deal  of  weight.  Shall  one,  therefore,  consider 
the  JEgean  civilization  as  a  unit  and  turn  over  to  it 
the  ports  which  are  claimed  as  essential  to  its  trade? 
Or  shall  one  regard  the  hinterland  as  of  more  impor- 
tance since  they  may  claim  that  the  Greeks  shut  them 
off  from  their  own  natural  outlets  to  the  sea?  One 
thing  is  clear — whichever  way  one  decides,  one  is  both 
right  and  wrong. 

Boundary  making  on  the  basis  of  statistics  of  popu- 
lation is  difficult  enough  in  itself,  but  is  doubly  diffi- 
cult when  measured  up  against  the  claims  of  culture 
and  of  history.  It  is  possible  for  a  small  section  of  the 
population  to  give  the  tone  culturally  to  the  whole  and 
to  dominate  the  country  politically.  The  Italians,  for 
instance,  claim  that  they  have  the  cultural  domination 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  visitors  to  the  Dalmatian  coast 
are  struck  with  the  outer  marks,  at  least,  of  this  old 
Venetian  quality  of  the  maritime  towns — while  the 
Czechoslovaks  claim  that  the  steady  pressure  of  racial 


movement  offers  a 
dynamic  counterclaim 
less  visible  but  more 
powerful.  The  Mag- 
yars admit  the  statis- 
tical claims  of  Ru- 
manians in  Transyl- 
vania and  of  Slovaks 
in  Slovakia,  but  cher- 
ish the  proud  memory 
of  centuries  of  domi- 
nation among  these 
people  since  the  Turks 
were  driven  out. 
Should  one  count 
heads  and  decide  upon 
the  basis  of  popula- 
tion, the  result  might 
lead  to  a  distinct  de- 
cline in  the  standards 
of  civilization. 

Again,  the  senti- 
mental claims  of  his- 
tory are  often  just  as 
real  as  the  demands 
of  nationality.  The 
fact  that  Upper  Si- 
lesia has  never  be- 
longed to  Poland  since  the  rise  of  modern  states  is  as 
real  a  fact  in  its  way  as  the  national  history  of  Bohemia. 
The  century-long  submission  of  the  Slovenes  to  the 
Hapsburgs  makes  difficult  a  correct  reading  of  plebis- 
cites in  that  section  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Serbs, 
Croats  and  Slovenes,  In  planning  for  the  future  one 
cannot  ignore  the  bearing  of  these  historic  factors  in 
the  erection  of  new  states. 

From  more  than  one  point  of  view  there  could  be  no 
settlement  of  these  problems  that  was  not  wrong,  and 
when  one  adds  to  racial  claims  the  legitimate  demands 
of  economics,  the  need  for  provisions  for  transit  and  for 
markets,  the  rival  claims  for  territories  with  supplies 
of  raw  material,  the  geographical  and  strategical  ele- 
ments in  boundaries  that  would  overrun  cross-country 
railroad  lines,  and  a  dozen  other  considerations  varying 
with  each  new  boundary,  one  realizes  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  no  matter  what  they 
were,  would  leave  the  door  open  to  further  controversy. 
It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  the  actual  boun- 
daries dravni  in  the  Treaty  are  open  to  objection,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  no  boundaries  can  be 
dravra  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. This  being  the  case,  it  would  surely  be  well  for 
liberal  minded  people  the  world  over  to  concentrate  a 
little  less  upon  the  map  itself  and  more  upon  the  inter- 
national policies  of  the  new  states  which  have  been 
erected. 

The  question  of  policies  is  of  course  even  more  dif- 
ficult than  that  of  boundary  making.  The  one  fact 
which  stands  out  from  history  and  geography  as  well 
as  from  a  study  of  the  present  situation  is,  that  the 
whole  Danube  Valley  is  intrinsically  one  and  that  the 
erection  of  new  states  with  intensified  national  feelings 
along  that  great  international  waterway  may  result  in 
retrogression  rather  than  in  progress,  unless  some 
means  is  found  to  unite  them  to  some  degree  in  com- 
mon policies.  Their  boundaries  must  not  be  rigid  bar- 
riers to  trade  or  they  will  mutually  suffer ;  and  yet  the 
one  great  solvent  for  their  difficulties  is  impossible — 
namely,  Free  Trade.  Even  a  Zollverein  or  Customs 
Union  is  perhaps  beyond  the  limits  of  immediate  pos- 
sibility. How  can  they  be  brought  together,  suffering 
still,  as  they  do,  from  the  antagonisms  of  the  war,  to 
face  the  future  constructively   [Continued  on  page  168 


Behind  the  Scenes 
at  the  Circus 

By  Charles  Phelps  Cushing 
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OST  of  us,  at  one  time  or  another  in  the 
Golden  Age,  have  cherished  an  ambition  to 
join  a  circus.  The  gipsy  life,  sleeping  in  rail- 
way cars,  eating  in  a  tent,  wearing  tights 
and  spangles,  fascinated  our  young  minds.  Even  now, 
some  of  us  would  give  a  good  deal  to  find  out  what 
circus  folks  are  like  and  to  have  a  few  glimpses  of  cir- 
cus life  behind  the  scenes.  Therein  lies  the  opportunity 
of  the  writer.  This  summer  I  seized  the  opportunity, 
and  for  a  week  had  as  my  traveling  companions  acrobats 
and  wrestlers,  bareback  riders  and  clowns.  But  the  best 
way  to  tell  the  story  is  to  start  right  in  at  the  beginning. 
In  front  of  the  old  courthouse  in  Hagerstown,  Mary- 
land, the  other  day,  one  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
aspirations  and  thrills  of  his  youth  stood  with  a  mist 
before  his  eyes  and  saw  a  bit  of  the  golden  age  take  on 
reality  again.  A  guard  of  the  town  police  turned  the 
corner  of  the  square.  Back  of  this,  with  clattering  hoofs, 
rode  four  mounted  hussars.  A  band  with  coats  as  glo- 
riously red  as  ever, 

started  the  thrills 
chasing  up  and 
down  his  spine. 
Elephants,  camels, 
clowns,  lions  and 
tigers  in  cages,  a 
cowboy  brass  band, 
Indians,  closed 
cages,  a  yellow  tal- 
lyho  full  of  bespan- 
gled circus  ladies. 
There  were  no  Cos- 
sacks— a  sign  of 
changed  times.  At 
last,  the  steam  cal- 
liope and  boyhood's 
ambition  realized. 
Behind  it,  trudging 
in     time     to     its 

Capt.  Bill  Curtis  be- 
side the  giant  spool  on 
which  he  can  wind  his 
biggest  tent  in  four 
and     a     half     minutes 


Freddie  Biggs, 
•he  clown  troupe's 
Julian  Eltinge, 
gets  in  some 
deadly  comedy 
work  —  on  a 
brother         clown 

s  t  r  a  in  s  ,  the 
"  t  o  w  n  e  r  "^ 
marched  ta 
the  circus  lot,, 
with  a  lump  in 
his  throat  when 
for  a  block  the 
professor 
played  "Auld 
Lang  Syne." 

Northward 
from      the 
square,      down 
an     avenue 
lined  with  no- 
ble   old    shade 
trees    and 
Dixie       "man- 
sions"     which 
boast    real 
front       yards, 
the     parade 
makes      its. 
shrill  and  glit- 
tering      prog- 
ress to  the  cir- 
cus    lot.     And' 
At    the    very    borderland    between    city 
trim    new    bungalows    and    apartment 
hand,    on   the    other   billowing   golden 
harvest;    and   for   a   horizon   line   the 
Cumberlands.    The    side    show,    in 
laid   out   like   a    street    of    Coney 
of   canvas   booths     instead   of 


John  the  ecpiilibrist.  and  his  wife,  Mary. 
Last  week,  while  Mary  was  balancing  him  on 
a  long  "perch  pole,"  she  stumbled  and  lost 
control.  Now  John  limps,  but  that's  all  in 
the     game — and     he     can     smile     about     it 


Scottie — a   circus  hero — is  a  Scottish  terrier  who   suckled   a  lion 
cub  until  it  grew  to  be  nearly  twice  as  large  as  its  adopted  mother 
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such  a  lot ! 
and  country ; 
houses  on  one 
fields  ripe  for 
blue  wall  of  the 
modern  fashion,  is 
Island,  with  two  lines 
a  single  tent.  At  the  head  of  the  street,  capping  a  gen- 
tle slope  of  "hillside,  the  "big  top"  with  all  colors  fly- 
ing. The  circus  smithy  is  under  a  giant  elm.  In  an 
adjacent  pasture  sits  the  range  wagon  and  the  canvas 
restaurant,  known  to  the  profession  as  the  "cook  house." 
Behind  the  big  top,  to  the  north,  are  the  pad  room  and 
the  dressing  tent;  to  the  west,  the  horse  tents  and  a 
line  of  gay  circus  wagons.  Over  all,  a  summer  sky  and 
summery  cumulus  clouds,  drifting  lazily. 

Dinner  is  being  served  in  the  cook  house.  An  Indian 
hangs  his  war  bonnet  on  one  of  the  tent  stakes;  thru 
the  canvas  door  is  filing  a  little  army  of  hungry  circus 
folks,  cowboys  and  cowgirls,  "razorbacks"  of  dusky 
complexion,  "kid  show"  freaks,  ticket  sellers,  acrobats 
and  clowns.  We  are  the  guests  of  honor  and  sit  close  to 
the  entrance.  We  have  white  table  cloths,  china  with 
gilt  edges,  iced  tea  with  decorative  slices  of  lemon,  a 
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Here  conies  the  parade 
— mounted  hussars,  tigers 
in  cages,  a  cowboy  brass 
band,  Indians,  and  last, 
hurrah!  the  steam  calliope 

choice  of  veal  or  cold 
lamb,  served  in  gen- 
erous platters,  and 
cabinet  pudding  for  a 
"chaser." 

It  is  good  food, 
served  with  honest 
and  simple  hospital- 
ity and  the  open  air 
for  an  appetizer;  it 
is  good  banter,  too. 
But  neither  to  the 
banter  nor  to  the  ra- 
tions •will  the  happy 
guest  give  his  undi- 
V  i  d  e  d  attention — 
while  such  distrac- 
tions as  a  stream  of 
wholesome  good- 
looking  circus  women, 
ringmasters,  animal 
trainers  and  clowns 
glide  past.  In  Quaker 
fashion,  the  women 
and  the  men  are  seg- 
regated; the  lines  of 
caste  are  drawn,  too, 
and  the  laborers  are 
kept  apart  from  the 
aristocrats  of  the 
ring  and  the  slack 
wire. 

The  distant  bark- 
ing of  the  sideshow 
spielers  and  the  lem- 
onade venders  waxes 
in  loudness  and  eloquence  as  the  meal  draws  to  a  close. 
The  visitors — colloquially,  "towners" — are  arriving  by 
street  car,  farm  wagon,  motor  and  foot.  "Happy"  opens 
up  the  ticket  wagon,  wearing  his  justly  famous  smile. 
The  "fixer"  has  tied  a  rope  across  the  entrance  to  the 
"mainest  show"  and  is  grimly  oiling  a  cash  register 
(purpose  soon  to  be  disclosed)  in  the  shade  of  the 
marquee. 

In  the  menagerie  tent,  just  back  of  him,  "Shorty," 
the  elephant  trainer,  is  making  a  big  bull  elephant  push 
the  wagon  cages  into  a  final  nice  alignment  before  the 
show.  The  hulking  beast  follows  the  little  man  around 
as  docilely  as  a  trained  terrier,  obeying  the  touch  of  a 
wand  of  authority,  which  upon  close  inspection  proves 
to  be  nothing  more  formidable  than  the  upper  half  of  a 
broken  walking  stick. 


We  saunter  thru  the  connection  into  the  big  top.  It  is 
deserted  but  for  two  or  three  workmen,  straightening 
the  ring  banks.  Near  the  flags  door  (the  entrance  for 
performers)  a  few  red-coated  bandmen  are  having  an 
after-dinner  smoke.  Outside  the  "flags"  some  of  the 
heavier  paraphernalia  of  the  clown  troupe,  miniature 
battleships  and  submarines  the  most  conspicuous,  is 
piled  on  the  ground.  A  canvas  sidewall  links  the  big  top 
with  the  pad  room  and  the  dressing  tent,  but  the  curi- 
osity of  impecunious  towners  usually  keeps  it  sagging 
to  a  level  low  enough  for  \  isibility.  In  the  pad  room  the 
horses  are  being  groomed  and  bridled.  In  the  dressing 
room  some  of  the  clowns  are  getting  into  their  fantastic 
make-ups. 

It  is  nearly  1:15,  so  we  hurry  back  to  the  marquee 
to  see  the  gates  opened.  A  hundred  or  more 
towners  are  impatiently  awaiting  there,  tick- 
ets in  hand.  The  minute  the  ropes  are  untied 
from  the  irons,  they  begin  streaming  in,  while 
from  the  menagerie  tent  behind  us  a  chorus  of 
lemonade  venders  and  sellers  of  reserved  seats 
starts  the  lions  roaring.  The  cash  register 
clinks  merrily  as  it  rings  up  extra  quarters 
for  husky  youths  who  are  discerned  by  the 
keen-eyed  ticket  sellers  to  be  older  than  twelve. 
What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  mothers, 
might  I  ask  after  watching  them  for  a  week 
at  the  gates,  that  makes  them  so  reluctant  to 
admit    that    they    have    children    older    than 

,   ,  twelve  ?    A    woman 

A     clown     now  —  he  s  ,               u    .i.            i- 

barely       fifteen   -  but  ^ho  WOUldn  t  practise 

father  and  mother,  ex-  deceit  about  anything 

acting       masters,       are  else  will   humiliate   a 

coaching  him  in  the  art  ^          ^^     fourteen     or 

ot        bareback        riding  /                      . 

fifteen  on  circus  day 
by  dressing  him  in 
his  outgrown  short 
pants,  or  she  will 
carry  a  lusty  off- 
spring of  school  age 
in  her  arms  rather 
than  give  the  show 
its  rightful  dues  of 
an  extra  quarter.  Not 
once  but  fifty  times  a 
day,  does  this  sort  of 
thing  occur  in  the 
marquee,  until  it  has 
come  about  that  every 
ticket  taker  is  some- 
thing of  a  cynic. 


.^m 


A  circus  camp  following  of  small 
boys,  eager  to  gain  admittance  by 
watering  the  elephants  or  by  help- 
ing to  raise  the  top  of  the  big  tent 


The   noisy   clowns   whose   slap-slick    sense    of    the    comic   springs 
from  high  animal  spirits  and  is  not  laid  aside  at   the  tent  iK»or 


The  circus  has  improved  on  the  Arab's  method  of  folding  his  tent  ami    quietly   stealing  away.   Even   before   the   night   performance 
the    gipsies    of    the    circus    are   packing   to    be    off;    tomorrow    morning    they    will    awake    somewhere    else    in    their    wanderings 


"Madam,  he  is  almost  as  tall  as  you  are!" 

"Lady,  why  not  put  the  boy  down  and  let  him  carry 
you?" 

"Madam,  this  show  lasts  for  two  hours.  Do  you  mean 
to  hold  that  big  child  in  your  lap  all  that  time?" 

Almost  invariably  the  mother  is  as  indignant  as  the 
boy  is  flattered,  and  clink!  goes  the  cash-register,  ring- 
ing up  another  quarter. 

Thru  the  menagerie  tent,  now  a  hubbub  of  conversa- 
tion and  shouts  and  bellows  and  roars,  we  pick  our  way 
back  to  the  big  top.  The  advertized  performance  does 
not  begin  until  2:15,  but  long  before  that  the  band 
strikes  up  with  a  few  appetizers,  and  Freddie  Biggs,  the 
clown  troupe's  Julian  Eltinge,  is  getting  in  some  deadly 
comedy  work  on  the  early  arrivals.  He  requests  one  of 
the  visitors  to  tie  his  shoestrings,  and  as  the  tying  is  in 
process  Freddie  raises  his  skirts  to  high  water  level  and 
displays  a  dazzlingly  gaudy  barber-pole  stocking.  With 
that  he  has  the  crowd  laughing  and  then  proceeds  to 
keep  it  laughing  until  the  show  begins.  He  accosts  a 
gallant  young  man  and  suddenly  flings  himself  on  the 
victim's  shoulder.  He  faints  in  another's  gentleman's 
arms.  A  third  fans  him  for  a  full  minute  before  he 
discovers  that  he  is  furnishing  amusement  to  a  thou- 
sand delighted  spectators. 

The  clock  of  the  circus  is  the  band;  by  what  it  plays 
the  performers  make  their  entrances  and  time  their  acts 
and  exits.  The  cue  for  the  "grand  opening"  sounds — the 
parade  around  the  hippodrome  track.  In  the  menagerie 
tent  "Shorty"  has  his  elephants  waiting  in  line,  decked 
with  all  their  holiday  trappings.  In  the  pad  room  the 
Roman  equestrians,  the 
Colonial  girls  on  white 
horses,  the  cowboys  and 
cowgirls  and  Indians,  the 
clowns  and  the  bespangled 
acrobats  are  forming  in 
line. 

And  now  the  ideal  place 
to  stand  is  just  outside 
the  big  tent's  stage  door, 
called  "the  flags"  entrance 
because  once  its  curtain 
was  of  draped  flags  in- 
stead of  striped  canvas, 
as  nowadays.  With  a 
blare  and  a  clash  of  cym- 
bals the  band  strikes  up 
a  patriotic  march.  The 
horsemen  gallop  from  the 
pad  room  into  the  hippo- 
drome track,  brandishing 
American  flags,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  big  tent 
two  enormous  star  span- 
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Oh,  Those  Women 

By  Ed.  Ho^ve 

Shall  we  be  compelled  to  fight  the  women  finally? 

I  believe  everything  a  lady  says.  Also  everything  a 
preacher  says. 

The  number  of  nice  women  who  cut  their  dresses  too  low 
in  the  neck  is  appalling. 

Every  woman  must  play  with  a  baby  about  so  much  in 
order  to  keep  her  health. 

Husbands  are  always  saying  "Come  on"'  and  wives  are 
always  saying  "Wait  a  minute." 

Women  give  surgeons  free  advertising  with  the  abandon 
which  men  show  when  they  talk  about  automcbiles. 

A  favorite  observation  of  some  women  when  they  pass 
some  other  woman  on  the  street  is  "She  might  as  well  have 
nothing  on  I" 

When  a  woman  has  a  guest  at  her  home,  she  will  put  a 
fine  display  of  towels  in  his  room  but  she  will  talk  about 
him  if  he  uses  them. 

I  know  a  woman  who  lately  invested  in  a  permanent  wave. 
It  was  a  fussy  job  putting  it  in,  lasting  four  hours,  and  it 
came  out  in  three  hours. 

Atchison,  Kansas 


gled  banners  unfold.  No  crowd  can  resist  that.  The 
show  is  on — amid  whoops  of  delight.  The  march  con- 
cludes with  a  final  burst  of  applause  as  the  horsemen 
dash  back  to  the  pad  room  to  the  lilt  of  "Dixie." 

From  your  post  at  the  "flags  entrance"  you  can  now 
watch  the  whole  company  pass  in  review  and  gain  close- 
up  impressions  of  what  circus  folks  are  like.  In  gen- 
eral— for  in  a  family  of  more  than  five  hundred  there 
are,  of  course,  a  few  exceptions — they  are  the  most  lika- 
ble collection  of  humans  that  the  present  writer  has 
come  across  in  ten  years  of  newspaper  work  and  travel. 
There  is  nothing  affected  or  "up  stage"  about  them,  as 
is  so  often  the  way  with  theatrical  people.  Their  work  is 
so  crowded  with  activity  that  they  have  no  time  to  be 
anything  but  moral,  even  if  they  had  a  desire  to  be  other- 
wise. They  are  wholesome  open-air  folks  with  healthy 
minds  and  healthy  bodies.  They  walk  into  one's  affections 
so  naturally  and  easily  that,  in  the  good  old  bromide 
phrase,  you  "seem  to  have  known  them  always."  They 
are  simple  and  natural  and  frank  and  possessed  of  the 
kind  of  courtesy  that  comes  from  the  inside,  not  from 
artificial  training.  The  great  majorit\%  I  found,  either 
were  country  bom  and  bred,  or  of  "circus  families," 
and  never  had  drifted  far  from  the  country  simplicity 
and  genuineness. 

The  password,  if  one  were  challenged,  was,  "I'm  with 
it,"  and  for  my  part,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  I 
came  to  speak  those  words  with  feeling,  straight  from 
the  heart.  I  saw  the  circus  army  in  fair  days  and  in 
storm  (for  weather  is  wonderfully  assorted  this  sea- 
son!) when  the  gate  was  lean  and  when  the  gate  was 

fat ;  and  every  man  and 
woman  of  the  army  who 
had  been  "with  it"  long 
enough  to  earn  a  service 
stripe  always  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  with 
the  spirit  of  a  centurion. 
"Hutch,"  the  manager, 
was  a  true  general,  but 
he  was  no  better  soldier 
than  "Dynamite"  of  the 
stake  wagon.  I  heard  the 
boss  horseman  described 
by  a  clown  as  the  "tough- 
est    in  the  world" ;  a 

little   later   I   heard   how 


this  same  cavalry  captain 
stood  by  with  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  death- 
ery  cheeks  after  a  col- 
lision had  killed  two  of 
his  precious  dapple  grays. 
Twice  a  day  dainty  little 
[Continued   on  page   16lf 


The  New  Melting  Pot 

By  Sidney  L.  Gulick 

Author  of  ^'American  Democracy  and  Asiatic  Citizenship' 


NEXT  to  the  League  of  NatiOi^s  the  most  im- 
portant international  issue  betore  the  Amer- 
ican people  is  immigration. 
There  are  at  present  half  z.  dozen  bills  be- 
fore Congress  to  revise  our  immigration  laws.  The 
Raker  bill  completely  suspends  all  Far  and  Near  Eastern 
immigration  permanently.  The  Johnson  bill  prohibits 
immigration  for  two  years.  Others  stress  particular 
provisions  such  as  passports,  registration,  education, 
deportation,  etc.  But  these  bills  are  more  destructive 
than  constructive  in  character. 

The  type  of  bill  that  should  be  passed  before  the 
floodtide  of  post- war  immigration  sets  in  should  fulfil 
three  conditions: 

First.  It  should  allow  no  more  immigrants  to  come 
from  any  single  people  than  we  can  Americanize. 

Second.  It  should  admit  immigrants  only  in  accordance 
with  our  capacity  to  absorb  them  without  disturbing 
our  economic  system. 

Third.  It  should  be  absolutely  free  from  all  race  dis- 
crimination. 

There  is  one  proposal  before  Congress  that  fulfils 
these  requisites.  It  is  the  proposal  made  by  "The  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Constructive  Immigration  Legis- 
lation," and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  cardinal  features  of  this  proposal  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  regulation  of  all  immigration  on  a  percentage 
principle,  with  the  application  of  this  principle  to  each 
people  or  mother-tongue  group  separately  but  impar- 
tially. 

2.  The  annual  admission  of  from  3  to  10  per  cent  of 
those  of  each  people  already  naturalized,  including  the 
American-born  children  of  that  people  as  recorded  in 
the  Census  of  1920. 

3.  The  creation  of  an  Immigration  Commission  to  de- 


Presf  Illuftrdtinj 

These  Chinese  girls — immigrants  and  daughters  of  immigrants — 
proved  patriots  in  their  hard  work  to  sell  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps   during  the  past   campaigns   in   New  York 


termine  annually 
the  rate  within  the 
specified  limits, 
with  power  to  ad- 
mit or  exclude 
labor  under  excep- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  circum- 
stances, to  formu- 


late plans  for  the  L 


d  i  s  t  r  i  bution  of 
immigration,  and 
to  deal  with  other 
specified  and  ex- 
ceptional matters 
of  importance,  in- 
cluding the  for- 
mulation of  edu- 
cational standards 
for   naturalization. 

4.  The  raising  of 
the  standards  of 
qualifications  for 
citizenship  and  the 
extension  of  the 
privileges  of  nat- 
u  r  a  1  i  z  a  tion  to 
every  one  who 
qualifies. 

5.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  citizen- 
ship of  a  wife 
from  that  of  her 
husband. 

6.  The  repeal  of 


k 


"He's  the  best  American  in  our  regi- 
ment," said  one  of  the  Yanks  in  the 
306th  Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  of  the  Chinese 
sergeant,  Sing  Kee,  who  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
his  bravery  in  running  eight  miles  thru 
shrapnel  and  machine  gun  fire  as 
messenger     to     an     advance     battalion 


all  laws  dealing 
specifically  and  differentially  with  the  Chinese. 
Under  this  percentage  proposal  the  maximum  per- 
missible immigration  from  the  different  countries, 
reckoned  on  a  10  per  cent  basis,  would  have  been  as 
follows  for  the  year  1919: 


Countries 

United   Kingdom 
Scandinavia     . . . . 
Germany     


Actual  Immigration 

1912  1913  1914 

82,978  88,204  73,417 

27,554  32,268  29,391 

27,788  34,329  35,734 


Maximum 
Permissible 
1919 

603,343 
200,783 
679.256 


Total,  Northwest  Europe . . 


161,299 


Italy     157,134 

Austria-Hungary     178,882 

Russia     162.395 


181,887 

265,542 
254,825 
291,040 


164,133         1.544,085 


283,738 
278,152 
255,660 


Total.    South,    Central,    East 

and    North    Europe 559,356 


877,819         906,395 


Japan 
China 


1,608 
6,136 


2,022 
8,281 


2,354 
8,929 


95,478 
132,837 
125,678 


382,678 

2.353 
2,481 


These  figures  show  that  there  would  be  no  restriction 
but  rather  a  large  permissible  increase  from  Northwest 
Europe.  Immigration  from  such  countries  as  Italy,  Aus- 
tria, the  Balkans  and  Russia,  however,  would  have  been 
cut  down  more  than  a  half,  while  immigration  from 
China  and  Japan  would  have  been  negligible. 

But  the  immigration  question  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  percentages.  Millions  of  immigrants  are  here  already. 
They  must  be  Americanized.  The  present  naturalization 
laws  need  amendments  in  the  direction  of  wiping  out 
all  needless,  disheartening  and  technical  difficulties  and 
at  the  same  time  raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
quirements of  citizenship.  In   \_Continued  on  page  163 
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Don't  Pray  for  Rain — Buy  It 

How  to  Control  Dry  Weather  in  the  Countryside 

By  F.  F.  Rockwell 


HAVE  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  bugs  and 
plant  diseases  in  your  garden?  Of  course! 
What  would  you  do  if  a  new  "bug"  should 
suddenly  be  discovered  that  would  attack 
everything  in  your  garden,  from  asparagus  to  turnips, 
and  do  more  damage  each  season,  on  the  whole,  than 
all  the  other  bugs  you  have  ever  met  put  together? 
What  would  you  give  for  an  "effective"  control  to  use 
against  such  a  garden  pest? 

And  if,  in  addition  to  being  effective  against  this 
newest  and  worst  of  all  bugs,  the  material  you  got  to 
use  against  it  would  also  result  in  as  great  an  increase 
in  yield  as  any  fertilizer  -you  ever  used — then  what 
would  you  consider  this  new  material  worth? 

These  are  exactly  the  conditions  the  gardener  is  up 
against,  in  controlling  the  effects  of  dry  weather  in  the 
garden.  And  the  "control"  which  is  available  is — 
"irrigation"! 

What  is  "irrigation"? 

In  two  words,  it  is  artificial  rain.  But  it  is  really  more 
than  that,  because  it  is  rain  under  absolute  control; 
rain  when  you  want  it,  and  the  exact  amount  in  which 
you  want  it,  and  where  you  want  it. 

I  have  had  under  close  observation  thousands  of  gar- 
dens, large  and  small,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  well  within 
the  facts  to  say  that  drouth  and  dry  weather  cause 
more  shrinkage  in  yield  from  the  home  garden  than  all 
the  insects  and  diseases  put  together.  I  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  drouth  and  dry  weather  because  most 
people  do  not  realize  the  effect  that  an  ordinary  "dry 
spell,"  which  does  not  reach  the  proportions  of  a  real 
killing  "drouth,"  has  upon  plant  growth — flowers  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  vegetables.  Only  one  who  has  seen 
a  garden,  part  of  which  was  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture  while  the  rest  had  to  get  along  with 
that  supplied  by  natural  rainfall,  can  realize  the  tre- 
mendous difference  which  a  full  abundance  of  moisture 
at  all  times  means.  Most  people,  however,  have  had  oc- 
casion to  notice  the  effect,  often  almost  startling,  of 
water  used  on  parts  of  the  lawn,  grounds  or  garden 
where  the  re- 
mainder was 
beginning  to 
suffer  for 
want  of  it. 

The  first 
effect  of 
drouth  or 
even  dry 
weather  is  to 
weaken  the 
vitality  of 
growth.  This 
means  that 
the  plants  fall 
easy  prey  to 
every  insect 
or  disease  by 
which  they 
are  liable  to 
be  attacked. 
On  the  other 
hand,  plants 
which       are 
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plentifully  supplied  with  moisture  and  remain  in  con- 
dition are  often  able  to  withstand  or  to  "grow  away 
from"  attacks  which  ordinarily  do  a  great  deal  of  in- 
jury. On  one  of  the  biggest  market  garden  farms  of  the 
country,  where  over  six  hundred  acres  are  under  irri- 
gation, the  necessity  for  spraying  for  insects  and 
diseases  has  practically  disappeared!  That  is  not  an 
experiment  station  theory,  but  the  result  of  years  of 
actual  field  practise. 

Also,  irrigation  will  benefit  the  growth  of  flowers  or 
vegetables  as  much  as  any  fertilizer  you  have  ever  used. 
Of  course  water  is  not  a  fertilizer.  But  on  the  other 
hand  all  the  fertilizer  in  the  world,  and  the  best  of  it, 
will  not  succeed  in  making  your  plants  grow  when 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  wanting.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
are  so  constructed  and  the  "digestive  apparatus"  of  the 
plant   (if  it  may  be  so  called)  can  take  up  and  absorb 


The  nozzle  line  irrigation  system  throws  a  thin  stream  of  water 
twenty-five  feet  into  the  air,  from  which  it  descends  like  rain 
upon  the  thirsty  shrubbery.  By  revolving  the  pipe  from  side  to 
side,  a  strip  of  vegetation  fifty  feet  wide  can  be  drenched  with 
each   line   of   irrigation.   This   system   applies    water    very    evenly 

food  only 
when  it  is  in 
liquid  form. 
In  other 
words,  you 
can  put  a 
hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of 
fertilizer  on 
a  ten  by  ten 
foot  plot,  and 
if  there  were 
no  way  in 
which  that 
plot  could  oc- 
casionally re- 
ceive mois- 
ture, either  in 
the  form  of 
rain  or  by 
being       sup- 

During  a  long  dry  spell,  what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  see  your  strawberry  bed  growing  under      ^ 

a  mist-like  spray  of  artificial  rain.  Here  the  old-time  lawn   sprinkler  is  brought  up  to   date      ^^    po,ge    167 
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THAT'S   why   Sheridan  Road  in  Kenilworth 
and    Winnetka,    Illinois,   is   paved   with 
concrete. 

This  famous  street  leading  through  these 
weahhy  Chicago  suburbs  receives  practically  all 
of  the  motor  traffic  passing  in  and  out  of  Chicago 
through  the  exclusive  North  Shore  residential 
district.  Normal  traffic  is  indicated  by  a  count  of 
motor  vehicles  made  Sunday,  May  11,  when  over 
4,000  automobiles  passed  over  the  concrete  shown 
above  in  six  hours. 

Kenilworth  and  Winnetka  didn't  have  to  con- 
sider first  cost — but  they  were  vitally  interested 
in  last  cost.  When  you  consider  cost,  let  it  be 
ultimate  cost  only.  Choice  will  then  be  concrete, 
as  it  has  been  in  hundreds  of  small  towns  where 
wealth  and  traffic  are  secondary  to  returns  on  the 
investment.  Whatever  your  paving  problem — 
road,  street  or  alley — concrete  is  the  answer. 


Write  our  nearest  District  Office  for  a  free  copy  of  "Your  Streets." 

Portland  Cement  Association 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
DENVER 


DES  MOINES 
DETROIT 

HELENA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICES  AT 


KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW  YORK 
PARKERSBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SEATTLE 
ST.  LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


What's  Happened 


The  Bureau  of  Immigration  ?ias  3600 
aliens  booked  for  deportation,  all  de- 
clared undesirables. 

Eight  steel  cargo  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  have 
been  assigned  to  trade  routes  to  Ger- 
many. 

Ship  ow^ners  refused  concessions  to 
striking  seamen,  and  250  loaded  ships 
vi^ere  tied  up  at  New  York,  with  14,000 
marine  workers  idle. 

Thirty  thousand  cigar  workers  in 
New  York  City  are  idle,  and  Bolshev- 
ism is  suspected  as  a  reason.  Strikers 
ask  50  per  cent  wage  increase. 

The  summer  session  attendance  at 
Columbia  University  is  9393,  all  parts 
of  the  world  being  represented.  Only  a 
fifth  come  from  New  York  City  and 
suburbs. 

One  hundred  thousand  is  the  estimat- 
ed number  of  drug  addicts  in  New  York 
City,  and  less  than  4000  have  regis- 
tered with  the  State  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotic Drug  Control. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
forecast  a  domestic  sugar  crop  of 
2,216,000,000  pounds,  147,000,000 
pounds  more  than  the  average  of  the 
preceding  six  years. 

Ten  were  killed  and  twenty-five  in- 
jured when  a  dirigible  balloon  in  test 
flight  caught  fire  and  crashed  500  feet 
thru  the  roof  of  the  Illinois  Trust  and 
Savings   Bank,   Chicago. 

Alien  anarchists  awaiting  deporta- 
tion at  Ellis  Island  tried  to  spread 
"red"  propaganda  among  immigrants 
at  the  station,  but  were  caught  and 
segregated  under  guard. 

A  Senate  bill  proposes  to  chalk  off 
all  sentences  imposed  upon  American 
fighters  by  courts  martial  during  the 
war,  except  for  crimes  that  would  be 
tried  as  felonies   in  civil  courts. 

It  is  reported  in  Berlin  that  Bela 
Kun's  Red  Army  has  been  supplanted 
in  Budapest,  the  Hungarian  capital,  by 
"terror  troops,"  who,  having  distrib- 
uted arms  to  the  ragged  proletariat, 
are  starting  a  new  reign  of  terror. 


The  postage  rate  on  airplane  mail 
has  been  reduced  to  two  cents  an  ounce. 
First  class  mail  will  go  by  airplane  if 
it  will  reach  destination  sooner  than  by 
train. 

Premier  Nitti  of  Italy,  speaking  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  warned 
Italian  labor  that  he  will  remain  un- 
shakably  firm  in  dealing  with  general 
strikes,  should  they  occur  in  Italy. 

Twenty  New  York  State  Republican 
leaders  have  pledged  themselves  to  or- 
ganize Republican  women  under  the 
party  banner,  and  to  appoint  women  to 
positions  of  authority  within  the  party. 

The  Pacific  fleet,  six  superdread- 
noughts,  thirty  destroyers  and  tenders, 
leading  the  way  for  the  200  naval  craft 
assigned  to  Pacific  waters,  have  sailed 
for  the  western  coast  via  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  United  States  has,  exclusive  of 
German  papers,  1232  foreign  language 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Only  about 
sixty  are  radical  publications.  The  rest 
are  being  used  for  Americanization 
purposes. 

Members  of  two  Holyoke,  Massachu- 
setts, golf  clubs  have  been  forbidden 
by  the  state  police  on  action  of  the 
Lord's  Day  League  to  play  on  Sunday, 
thereby  causing  a  storm  of  protest  to 
sweep  the  state. 

Having  won  a  decisive  victory  in  the 
fight  to  put  the  ban  on  all  beer  in  the 
prohibition  enforcement  bill,  the  "drys" 
in  the  House  threaten  to  deny  one  the 
right  of  storing  in  the  home,  liquor 
bought  before  July  1. 

No  officially  sanctioned  German- 
American  marriages  will  occur  in  the 
Rhineland  until  the  peace  treaty  is  rat- 
ified, according  to  military  ruling. 
American-loving  frauleins  who  have 
prepared  trousseaus  must  wait. 

Two  of  Chicago's  big  strikes  have 
just  been  settled:  10,000  stock  yard 
workers  have  gone  back  to  work  and 
the  Fire  Department  engineers  have 
resumed  duty.  The  city  had  faced  peril 
of  fire  with  fire  fighters  out. 


Eight  thousand  union  men  on  street, 
subway  and  elevated  lines  in  Boston 
and  adjacent  cities  went  out  on  strike 
recently.  For  a  time  532  miles  of  track 
were  unused.  The  strike  was  settled  by 
granting  an  eight-hour  day  and  wage 
increases. 

Manufacturers,  technical  experts  and 
reserve  army  officers  have  formed  an 
Army  Ordnance  Association  with  ten 
thousand  membership  to  keep  the  war's 
lessons  fresh  and  forestall  such  unpre- 
paredness  as  existed  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  world  war. 

A  million  and  a  half  tons  of  shipping 
was  tied  up  in  the  port  of  New  York 
by  the  seamen's  strike.  The  strikers  re- 
fused to  settle  on  the  10  per  cent  wage 
increase  offered  by  the  Shipping  Board, 
demanding  an  eight-hour  day  and  pref- 
erential employment  of  union  labor. 

Governor  Smith  of  New  York  called 
a  special  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
for  August  11  to  investigate  "Red"  ac- 
tivities. Ohio  and  Illinois  have  sent  to 
New  York  representatives  to  cooperate 
with  the  Lusk  Committee.  "Reds"  in 
the  Middle  West  will  be  investigated. 

As  three  million  of  the  four  million 
men  who  held  Government  policies  have 
dropped  them,  the  decentralization  of 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  and 
the  establishment  of  new  local  offices 
on  a  regular  insurance  basis  is  recom- 
mended by  Commissioner  Charles  E. 
Hughes. 

Five  thousand  American  Hebrews 
have  registered  to  establish  a  Jewish 
commonwealth  in  Palestine;  Nathan 
Straus,  the  New  York  philanthropist, 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  mayor  of  Jeru- 
salem. Professions,  handicrafts  and 
commercial  lines  are  represented  among 
the  registrants. 

The  German  Workmen's  Council  of 
the  Social  Democratic  and  German 
Democratic  parties  is  against  a  general 
strike  but  favors  the  participation  of 
workmen  in  a  demonstration  "of  their 
international  solidarity,  the  common 
fight  of  the  entire  proletariat,  the  cap- 
ture of  political  power,  a  world  revo- 
lution  and   socialistic  freedom." 


@  New  York  Tribune,  Jnc.  1919 

YOU'D   HARDLY   RECOGNIZE  IT  AS  THE   SAME   ANIMAL;  NOW,  WOULD   YOU— 

When  the  Senate   gets  in  the  ring  with  the  League   of  Nations  And  when  the  President  conducts  the  performance 
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The  New  Melting  Pot 

{Continued  from  page  159) 

order  to  accomplish  this  the  National 
Committee  advocates  that  applicants 
■for  citizenship  shall  pass  "certain  tests 
prescribed  by  and  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mission (1)  in  reading  and  speaking 
the  English  language,  (2)  in  the  princi- 
ples of  personal  and  public  hygiene,  (3) 
in  the  history  of  the  American  people, 

(4)  in  the  methods  and  ideals  of  the 
Grovernment  of  the  United  States,  and 

(5)  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens." 
No  doubt  we  should  and  will  welcome 

all  the  immigration  we  can  wholesomely 
incorporate  into  our  industrial,  social 
and  political  system.  But  there  is  dan- 
ger lest  unregulated  immigration  shall 
bring  to  us  vast  multitudes  of  those  for 
whom  we  have  no  real  room.  Their 
presence  will  force  living  standards 
and  wages  downward,  produce  unem- 
ployment among  those  who  have  been 
here  for  years  and  create  widespread 
unrest  and  class  conflict,  and  in  general 
conditions  which  prepare  fertile  soil  for 
I.  W.  W.  and  Bolshevist  propaganda. 

Such  a  conservative  student  of  busi- 
ness conditions  as  Mr.  Vanderlip  has 
stated  that  England  must  export  from 
five  to  six  million  people  unless  she 
gets  on  her  feet  at  once.  What  then 
must  be  the  facts  as  to  Germany,  It- 
aly and  Central  Europe,  which  are 
economically  on  the  verge  of  a  volcano? 
If  our  immigration  laws  stand  as  they 
are,  millions  of  immigrants  will  'begin 
pouring  thru  Ellis  Island  as  soon  as 
transportation  is  available.  The  literacy 
test  will  indeed  keep  out  the  illiterates, 
but  that  is  all.  If  5,000,000  educated 
Germans  seek  our  shores  there  is  no 
law  to  keep  them  out. 

Furthermore,  several  million  emi- 
grants will  quite  likely  return  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  next  year  or  two.  They  will 
probably  not  stay  there  permanently 
and  most  of  them  have  no  such  expecta- 
tion. When  they  come  back  they  will 
bring  friends  and  relatives  with  them. 

The  general  plan,  then,  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Constructive  Im- 
migration Legislation  is  the  most  equi- 
table and  scientific  attempt  yet  made 
to  solve  the  immigration  problem.  It 
can  cause  no  just  complaint  on  the  part 
of  any  foreign  nation  and  will  com- 
pletely harmonize  America's  immigra- 
tion policy  with  her  treaty  obligations 
to  China,  which  obligations  are  at  pres- 
ent violated  by  our  existing  Chinese 
legislation. 

It  will  also  remove  the  whole  feeling 
of  irritation  that  Japan  has  had  against 
the  United  States  during  the  past  dec- 
ade and  thus  do  away  with  the  only 
danger  of  war  at  present  on  our  po- 
litical horizon. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
further  interested  in  this  immigration 
proposal  can  get  detailed  information 
from  the  offices  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee at  105  East  Twenty-second  street. 
New  York  City.  The  committee  consists 
of  more  than  one  thousand  of  America's 
most  eminent  citizens  drawn  from  every 
state  in  the  Union.  Its  proposal  should 
be  adopted  by  Congress. 

New  York 


CRANE 


MATERIALS  COVER 

PRACTICALLY  EVERY- 
THIXG  VSED  IN  THE 
PIPrNG  A>'r>  EQVIP- 
rNG  OF  AN'Y  BITILD- 
rNG  ANDAREF^'RXISH- 
ED  THROVGU  THE 
PLfMBEVG  AXD  HEAT- 
ING TRADES. 


IF  YOU  ARE  PLAXXIXG  TO  BUILD  OR 
REMODEL  A  HOME,  HOTEL,  APARTMENT, 
CLVB,  OFFICE  OR  FACTORY  BUILDING,  A 
VISIT  TO  THE  CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS,  33 
WEST  44th  STREET  AND  22  >VEST  4oTn 
STREET,  NE>V  YORK.  CITY,  OR  ANY  CRANE 
BRANCH  LOCATED  IN  OVER  FIFTY  CITIES 
THROrOHOUT  THE  COITNTRY,  >VILL  M'ELL 
REPAY  YOU. 

IX  THESF  EXHIBIT  ROOMS  AX 
EXTENSIVE  LINE  OF  HIGH  GRADE  PLUMB- 
ING FIXTURES  AND  PIPING  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
HEATING,  SANITATION,  REFRIGERATION 
ANTD  VACUUM  CLEANING  IS  SHO>VN.  AND 
YOU  M'lLL  BE  AIDED  IN  MAKING  PROPER 
AND  PLEASING  SELECTIONS  OF  THESE  FIX- 
TURES. 

TAKE  WITH  YOU  YOUR  ARCHITECT, 
OR  HEATING  AND  PLUMBING  CONTRACTOR, 
AS  HE  >IAY  GREATLY  AID  IN  SELECTING 
THE  MATERIAL  SUITED  TO  YOUR  REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 


CRANE  CO. 
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The  care  of  large  lawns  presents 
real  difficulty  today  because  of 
the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
labor.  Howerer.  if  you  are  en- 
countering any  of  these  difllculties, 
the  Ideal  Tractor  La\cn  Mower 
will  solve  your  problems. 

The  Ideal  Is  a  wonderful  labor 
and  time  saver.  It  is  a  simple 
trouble-proof  machine  —  easy  to 
operate  and  easy  to  care  for. 
Cuts  just  as  close  to  walks,  tree.s, 
flower  beds  and  other  obstacles  as 
a  hand  mower.  Moreover,  the 
Ideal  Is  a  roller  and  mower  in 
one.  and  keeps  the  sod  Arm  and 
smooth. 

Sold  on  a  guarantee  of  positive 
satisfaction.  Write  for  catalog  and 
ask  for  details  of  our  live  day 
trial  offer. 

Ideal  Lawn  Mower  Company 

R.  E.  Olds.  Chairman 
425  Kalamizoo  St.,  Laosiog.  Mieb, 


qYALE^ 


^'H^JmiSi 


Hand  .V/oivcr.i* 


TRACTOR. 

lAMMOWERS 


Build  Now! 

And  specify  "Yale 
Buililers'  Locks  and 
Hardware"  for 

Positive  Security 
Correct  Design 
Long  Service 
The 
YALE  &  TOWNE 

Manufacturing  Company 
9  E.  40th  St..  New  York  City 
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Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Circus 

(Continued  from  page  158) 


Shur-on  spectacles  made  with 
rocking  pads  are  especially 
adapted  for  children.  Com- 
fortable on  nose  and  ears. 
Frames  are  lighter,  look  better, 
and  prevent  lenses  from  break- 
ing or  chipping.  In  consulting 
your  oculist,  optometrist  or 
optician  specify  "  Z "  style 
Shelltex   Shur-on. 


Quality  Beyond  Question 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 

Est.   1864  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Get  your  glasses  where  you  can  get  Shur-ons. 


Cnt  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  cs,  with  yonr  name  and 
address  (no  moncv);  and  we  will  send  yon  onr  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  retarn  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  use 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  yon  like  it,  pay  U3 
11. S5.    If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.    SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AUTHORS 

what  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
^e^se  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
wp?  Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  Look  will  be 
rendered   if   given   option.     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING   CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


L-OL' 


Why  do  without  light  when  using  your 
electric  light  socket  for  the  washer? 
The 


Gives  extra  outlets  to  single  sockets. 
'\_^~~N,^At  Your   Dealer's 

■BMlimln^^.No.  92  S„js4S' 

■^1^      *>      \    BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
MFG.  CO. 
Chicago 
New  York 
an  FraDcisco 


Rosalind  risks  her  neck  doing  a  blind 
somersault  from  the  back  of  one  gal- 
loping horse  to  the  back  of  another; 
but  her  husband,  the  ringmaster,  is  no 
"slacker"  either.  I  saw  him  volunteer, 
the  other  day,  when  labor  was  scarce, 
for  stake  driving — the  humblest  job  on 
the  lot.  In  overalls  and  an  undershirt, 
he  swung  a  sledge  and  tugged  at  ropes 
and  whistled — just  as  he  is  whistling 
now  as  he  and  Rosalind  emerge  from 
the  big  top  in  triumph  to  thunderous 
applause.  The  act  went  well  today! 

Here  comes  John  the  Equilibrist  and 
his  sturdy  little  wife,  Mary.  After 
they  pass  outside  the  "flags"  John  is 
limping.  Last  week  while  Mary  was 
balancing  him  on  a  long  "perch  pole," 
she  stumbled  and  lost  control.  ...  A 
sprained  ankle — ^he  was  "lucky."  Yes, 
it  may  bother  him  most  of  the  season, 
but  that's  all  in  the  game,  you  know, 
and  he  can  smile  about  it. 

Another  burst  of  applause.  It's  for 
:Mlle.  Zora  and  "Shorty"  and  their 
trained  elephant  act.  Here  comes  Zora 
now,  in  tights  and  a  natty  uniform  coat, 
with  a  military  cape  of  glorious  hue. 
"Circusy?"  Yes.  But  no  one  can  meet 
Zora  and  not  associate  her  with  what 
the  South  calls  "quality."  She  was  a 
college  girl  when  she  and  "Shorty"  fell 
in  love  and  eloped.  If  she  cared  to,  she 
could  hold  her  head  high  and  associate 
•with  "class";  but,  more  to  the  point,  she 
can  hold  her  head  high  among  tried 
folks  and  true.  The  test  by  fire  was  not 
long  ago;  it  dates  back  only  to  a  day 
in  spring  when  Kas,  a  bull  elephant, 
tried  to  kill  Zora's  husband. 

"Kas  meant  to  finish  him,  right 
enough."  one  of  the  keepers  related. 
"He  had  'Shorty'  gripped  ^^^th  two 
front  legs  and  draggin'  him  do%^Ti  on 
the  ring  bank.  We  threw  the  hooks  into 
the  bull's  legs.  No  use — he  was  out  to 
kill!  Zora  never  lost  her  head.  She 
grabbed  a  hook  and  threw  it  into  Kas's 
mouth  and  yanked  with  all  her  might. 
Xo  use!  We  could  hear  'Shorty's  ribs 
pop,  and  the  cold  sweat  dripped  off  us. 
All  that  saved  'Shorty's'  life  was  that 
the  ring  bank  broke.  He  got  up  and 
wobbled  to  his  feet  and  gave  the  bull  a 
beating.  He  had  to — to  show  he  was 
still  the  master.  Then  he  fainted— three 
broken  ribs.  We  called  a  doctor.  All  of 
that  time  Zora  had  faced  the  music. 
Say!  It's  no  cinch  to  keep  your  nerve 
like  that,  with  a  beast  tryin'  to  mur- 
der your  husband,  right  before  your 
eyes!" 

Tiens!  This  -will  never  do — we  are 
getting  serious  about  a  business  which 
is  more  than  half  comedy.  Into  the  big 
top  dashes  a  troupe  of  noisy  clowns, 
presently  emerging  again,  hilarious  as 
ever.  Most  of  them  are  husky  young- 
sters, whose  slapstick  sense  of  the  comic 
springs  from  high  animal  spirits  and 
is  not  laid  aside  at  the  tent  door. 

One  is  carrying  a  grotesque  rag  doll, 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  cigaret  in 
its  mouth.  A  rowdy  negro  girl  outside 
the  tent  screams  some  banter  at  him. 

"Wanta  see  my  doll  smoke,  'Liza?" 
he  counters. 


She  grins.  But  not  for  long.  From 
the  end  of  the  supposed  cigaret  spurts 
a  stream  of  water  against  'Liza's  shiny 
cheek.  Her  good  humor  suddenly 
changes  to  fury. 

"Man!"  she  screams.  "Ah'll  bus'  youh 
haid  fob  that!  Ah'll  fight  youh  till  youh 
mothah  comes.  Ah'll — " 

Another  clown  whispers  something 
soothing  in  her  ear.  Back  comes  the 
grin  again,  and  the  storm  is  over. 

But  what  goes  on  before  and  after 
and  between  shows  is  decidedly  more 
fascinating  than  the  advertized  fea- 
tures; and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
tableaux  of  circus  life  can  be  seen  only 
after  the  close  of  the  last  act  of  the 
afternoon  performance.  It  is  a  sight 
that  the  "towner"  never  glimpses,  be- 
cause he  gets  hungry  and  hurries  home 
to  eat.  It  is  the  interval  between  the 
close  of  the  circus  man's  supper  and 
the  opening  of  the  evening  show.  A  lit- 
tle while  in  the  gloaming  the  circus 
family  has  some  time  to  itself — a  lone 
precious  hour  or  so  of  leisure  in  the 
choicest  part  of  the  day.  Nothing  is 
more  fascinating  than  to  observe  how 
different  members  of  the  family,  ac- 
cording to  their  temperaments,  choose 
to  spend  it. 

The  spangles  are  laid  aside;  the  lot 
becomes  pro  tern  a  scene  of  gipsy  home 
life  instead  of  a  bivouac.  The  Indians, 
except  for  one  young  buck  who  has 
ambitions  to  become  a  big  league  base- 
ball pitcher  and  who  is  "warming  up" 
with  a  cowboy  for  a  catcher,  lounge 
around  under  a  tepee,  silent,  having  a 
smoke.  Some  of  the  wagon  men  are 
playing  seven-up  on  a  tailboard.  A 
young  acrobat  is  writing  a  letter  to  his 
sweetheart,  with  an  up-ended  suitcase 
for  a  desk.  In  a  pasture  near  the  cook 
house,  only  their  heads  and  shoulders 
visible  above  the  tops  of  the  grass,  four 
other  young  fellows  are  honejnng  the 
summer  breeze  •vsith  a  sentimental  song 
about  Nellie.  A  clown  has  hung  his 
washing  out  to  dry  on  a  tent  rope  and 
sits  on  an  up-ended  bucket  strumming 
a  guitar.  A  dainty  young  lady  is  hav- 
ing the  circus  barber  bob  her  glossy  hair 
after  the  fashion  set  by  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle.  A  circus  youngster  of  five  is 
whacking  away  with  monstrous  boxing 
gloves  at  the  leathery  face  of  a  veteran 
clo\\Ti.  A  show-struck  recruit  to  the 
razorback  gang,  who  has  aspirations  to 
become  a  circus  comedian,  is  giving  an 
extremely  clumsy  imitation  of  the  an- 
tics of  Charlie  Chaplin. 

In  the  big  top  a  ringmaster's  whip  is 
cracking,  while  a  boy  of  fifteen  is  being 
coached  in  the  art  of  bareback  riding 
by  his  father  and  mother — exacting 
masters.  Like  any  other  real  boy  he  re- 
volts at  last  at  having  to  do  the  same 
exercize  fifteen  times  running,  and 
"sasses  back."  So  the  lessons  come 
to  an  end,  and  no  one  is  left  in  the  big 
tent  but  "Djmamite,"  who  has  ambitions 
but  no  instructor.  He  is  bound  that 
some  day  he  -will  become  an  acrobat  or 
a  clown,  and  to  that  end  he  is  practis- 
ing a  handstand  on  an  elephant  tub. 

Yes,  the  little  home  life  that  the  cir- 
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cus  family  enjoys  is  that  brief  interim 
between  dinner  in  a  cook  tent  and  the 
overture  to  the  evening'  performance. 
That  is  why  it  is  the  most  precious  part 
of  the  day — for  an  hour  the  gipsies  have 
something  like  a  hearthstone. 

Of  course,  things  do  not  always  run 
so  smoothly  in  stormy  weather  as  in 
fair.  But  run  they  must — and  run  they 
do.  As  you  shall  see. 

In  Frederick,  Maryland,  we  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  watch  how  the 
circus  works  under  stress.  A  little  be- 
fore sunset  some  dark  clouds  began  to 
scud  across  the  reddening  sky  from  the 
north.  Captain  Bill  Curtis,  the  "lot"  su- 
perintendent, sighted  them  a  full  min- 
ute before  any  one  else  did,  and  set  his 
men  to  driving  an  extra  line  of  tent 
stakes  as  a  first  precaution  against  a 
"blow."  Suddenly,  the  dust  began  to 
swirl  and  eddy,  the  pennons  snapped 
and  straightened,  the  big  top  bulged 
bigger  and  the  ropes  creaked.  The  cap- 
tain got  into  boots,  a  slicker  and  a  sou'- 
wester, and  began  to  bellow  orders  like 
a  mariner.  "Shorty"  hastily  drove  his 
elephants  out  of  the  menagerie  tent 
into  the  open — they  are  safer  there  in 
panicky  times.  The  boss  horseman  gal- 
loped away  to  turn  back  a  wagon.  Cap- 
tain Bill  lifted  the  big  top's  sidewall 
and  twenty  roustabouts  rushed  inside, 
dragging  a  plow.  With  the  captain  at 
the  handles,  they  turned  up  a  deep 
furrow  just  inside  the  sidewalls  for  a 
protective  drainage  ditch. 

Fifteen  minutes  to  eight,  and  the 
crowd — more  than  half  of  them  without 
umbrellas,  and  many  carrying  ridicu- 
lously superfluous  palm  leaf  fans — are 
Tiurrying  into  the  marquee.  Just  as 
gaily  as  on  a  night  of  stars,  the  band 
sounds  the  blare  of  the  grand  entry, 
and  the  evening  performance  is  on.  But 
Tio  lion  tamers  will  dare  risk  their  lives 
in  cages  tonight;  and  the  elephants,  as 
occasional  flashes  of  lightning  will  dis- 
close, are  facing  the  rain.  The  per- 
formers are  not  in  their  gayest  cos- 
tumes; they  wear  drab  second-bests  and 
Tiave  to  dash  from  the  pad  room  to  the 
flags  entrance  thru  the  downpour.  Mile. 
Zora,  clad  in  a  rainy  day  costume  of 
khaki,  smiles  as  she  passes  us  and 
observes:  "There's  another  side  of  cir- 
cus life."  But  from  the  rapt  look  on 
the  spectators'  faces  it  is  evident  that 
they  scarcely  know  any  difference ;  cer- 
tainly few  of  them  suspect  that  the 
show  is  running  under  considerable 
handicaps.  The  ringmasters'  whips 
crack  merrily.  Rosalind  summersaults 
backward  from  one  galloping  horse  to 
another.  The  clowns  cavort  and  shout. 
At  every  tentlacing  water  pours  down 
as  from  a  shower  bath.  A  trapeze  per- 
former drops  like  a  plummet  from  the 
top  of  the  tent  into  a  net  when  his 
grip  is  loosened  by  an  electrical  shock. 
Captain  Bill  and  his  canvasmen  are 
panting  with  grim  exertion  as  they  fin- 
ish their  reefing  and  battening  and  then 
fare  forth  into  the  downpour  to  strike 
the  menagerie  tent. 

By  midnight  the  gipsies  are  aboard 
their  train  to  awake  next  morning  in 
another    town,     somewhere     down     in 
■"Dixie." 
New  York 


Vacation  Lands 
made  more  delightful 

Money  is  the  most  important  item  in 
any  tourist's  outfit.  Money  takes  him 
on  his  trip  and  brings  him  home  again. 
Money  makes  his  trip  pleasant  and 
agreeable  or  it  fills  the  trip  with  petty 
worries  and  annoyances. 

The  kind  of  funds  is  most  important. 
If  you  ask  your  banker  what  is  the  best 
kind  of  travel  funds  he  will  probably 
say  "travelers'  cheques."  If  you  ask 
him  what  is  the  best  kind  of  travelers' 
cheques  he  is  almost  sure  to  say 

Al  >       X   II       American      /^l 
•'^•A.  ^f-H-s^  theques 

You  can  buy  these  cheques  at  leading 
banks  in  every  important  city  and  town 
in  North  America.  Ask  the  nearest 
bank  to  tell  you  more  about  these 
"A.B.A."  Cheques— "the  best  funds  for 
tourists."  Or  write  for  full  information  to 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Does  Your  ANCESTRY  Inleresl  You? 


Our  new  catalogue  of 


American  Genealogy 

the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  published,  and  contain- 
ing over  3000  titles,  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
application,  with  3c  stamp  for  postage. 


GOODSPEED'S     BOOK 

BOSTON.  MASS. 


SHOP 
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I  SEXOLOGY  I 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  | 

imparts  in  one  volume  :  g 

Knowledge  a  Young  Han  Should  Have.  I 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  § 

Knowledge  a  father  Should  Have.  i 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  His  Son.  | 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Also  includes  othei  kindred  subjects,  i 

All  in  one  volume.   Illustrated.  $2.00postpa'(L  | 

Write  for  "Oilier  People'e  OiilnlunB"  uiul  Tal.lo  of  eontetits.  5 

I  Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  1752  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  i 
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THE    SXONTE     SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hucison,    Box    5,    New  YorR 
FIFTY-THIRD    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION;     50  miles  from  Nrw  ^■o^k.  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mounuin,  900  (eet  above  sea  level,     llc.iltliiul,  InvlgoratlOffi 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-oi-door  liie. 

WORK:     Preparation  for  Coilege  or  Business  Liie:  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  rolleffes.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.     Small  classes :     A  teacher  ior  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLBTICS  :    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  woods  tiie,  swimming  pool. 
Vjh  are  iw^fittd  to  come  and  see  for  yourself,     Cataiiy^  sent  on  application. 
ALVAN  K.  DTJERR.  Hearinmster 
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What  to  Do  in  August 

This  Month  the  Countryside  Garden  Needs  Especial  Care 


Ten  Fine    Named   Peonies 
for  $2.50 

or  20  for  $5.00,  all  different  and  truly 
labeled.  A  chance  to  obtain  a  fijie  collection 
at  half  price.  These  are  selected  from  varie- 
ties I  have  in  greater  numbers.  With  the 
S5.00  collection  I  will  include  one  plant  of 
Baroness  Schroeder  free.  I  have  a  fine  stock 
of  Lady  Alexandra  DufT.  Le  Cygne,  Sou- 
lange,  Mons  Martin  Cahuzac,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Kelway  and  various  other  fine 
sorts.  Send  for  catalogue.  W.  L.  Gumm. 
Peany    Specialist,    Remington,    Indiana. 


"The  Most  Beautiful  Hymnal  in  the  American  Church" 

HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willett,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  New  Social  Era 

Adapted  to  all  Evangelical  Denominations 

Prices  $Q2  and  $112  per  hundred. 

Returnable  copy  sent  on  request 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CENTURY  PRESS,  713  E  40lh  Su  CHICAGO 


You  Know  at  Least 
Ten  People 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a 
copj'  of  The  Independent  with  your 
compHments.  If  you  will  send  their 
names  and  addresses  by  an  early  mail, 
we  shall  send  the  copies  promptly. 

THE  INDEPENDENT 
119  West  40th  Street  New  York 


If  you  live  in  the  North,  this  is  what 
you  should  do  in  your  flower  garden: 

Cuttings.  Make  the  cuttings  of  strong, 
vigorous  growths  of  antirrhinum,  fuch- 
sia, geranium,  caleus,  heliotrope  and 
other  soft  wooded  plants.  Place  the 
cuttings  in  sand,  water  freely  and  shade 
for  a  few  days.  Ventilate  the  propaga- 
tion bed  during  the  night.  Keep  all  yel- 
low leaves  picked  off.  Pot  the  cuttings 
as  soon  as  the  roots  are  formed. 

Rose.  Apply  a  liberal  mulch  of  well 
decayed  cow  manure  to  the  teas  and 
hybrid  teas.  Where  cow  manure  is  not 
available  apply  some  coarse  bone  meal. 
The  last  of  the  month  apply  a  little 
wood  ashes  and  work  it  into  the  soil. 
For  aphis  on  tender  shoots  spray  with 


'hlox.  planted  in  August  and  kept  on  in 
the    greenhouse,    will    bloom    next    spring 

Black  leaf  40.  A  dust  of  hellebore  on 
the  underside  of  the  foliage  will  also 
check  this  pest.  If  mildew  appears, 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  dust 
the  foliage  with  flowers  of  sulfur.  Do 
not  break  off  the  flowers,  'but  cut  them 
off,  leaving  two  buds  at  the  base  of  the 
stalk  so  that  new  flower  stems  may  be 
fcrrmed. 

Seedage.  The  seed  of  delphinum, 
phlox,  canterbury  bell,  grass  pinks, 
digitalis  and  hollyhock,  planted  this 
month  and  kept  on  in  the  hotbed  or 
greenhouse,  will  bloom  next  spring. 
Make  a  chart  of  your  planting  and 
label  ell  perennials. 

Fall  Bloom.  With  the  chrysanthe- 
mums, cosmos,  and  other  fall  bloomers, 
apply  a  little  bone  meal  and  phosphoric 
acid  and  work  these  fertilizers  into  the 
soil.  Keep  the  soil  of  the  fall,  bloomers 
moist.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  wilt, 
the  bloom  will  be  very  small. 

In  your  fern  house: 

Scatter  about  a  little  bran  mash, 
mixed  with  paris  green  and  a  'little 
molasses.  Scatter  a  little  salt  and  lime 
on  the  moist  w^alks.  Whitew^ash  the 
bench  supports  and  sides'of  the  benches 
with  lime  and  salt. 

Repair.  This  is  the  month  to  do  your 
repairs.  See  that  all  pipe  joints  are  in 
good  order.  Test  the  boiler  and  pipes 
out  on  a  moist,  cool  day.  Prevent  all 
dripping  from  the  glass  to  the  bed.  It 
is  money  well  invested  to  paint  the 
greenhouse.  Keep  a  supply  of  flats  and 
pots  in  good  repair. 

If  you  live  in  the  South  your  vegeta- 
bles, flowers,  shrubs  and  trees  should 
be  cared  for  as  follows: 

Upper  South  (Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, north  Georgia,  north  Alabama, 
Tennessee).  Sow  the  seed  of  rutabaga 
and  turnips  in  a  rich  loam  soil.  Draw 
a  deep  furrow  and  sow  a  few  rows  of 
snap   beans.    Do  not   soak   seed   before 


planting.  Plant  out  and  shade  celery 
plants  this  month.  It  is  better  to  soak 
the  plants  in  the  bed  before  trans- 
planting so  that  the  soil  might  adhere 
to  the  roots.  Transplant  in  the  evening 
and  water  heavily.  Cultivate  freely. 
Plant  out  late  cabbage  and  callards.  If 
the  cabbage  worm  is  damaging  the  cab- 
bage or  callards,  dust  with  paris  green 
or  powdered  arsenate  of  lead.  Cut 
all  grass  and  weeds  in  the  orchard 
and  leave  them  on  the  ground  under 
the  limbs.  This  mulch  not  only  holds 
moisture  but  also  adds  plant  food  in 
the  form  of  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
If  the  orchard  is  under  clean  cultiva- 
tion do  not  fail  to  plant  a  cover  crop 
this  month.  Sow  the  seed  of  hollyhock, 
columbine,  snapdragon,  foxglove,  can- 
terbury bell  and  other  semihardy 
plants.  These  plants  will  bloom  next 
summer  if  protected  by  letter  this  com- 
ing winter.  Pansy  seed  sown  now  will 
bloom  by  Christmas  if  transplanted  un- 
der glass. 

Middle  South  (lower  South  Caro- 
lina, southern  Georgia,  middle  and 
southern  Alabama,  Mississippi).  Sow 
•the  seed  of  rutabaga,  turnips,  peas  and 
snap  beans  and  roasting  ear  com  for 
fall  use.  Select  the  seed  of  tomatoes, 
cucumber,  okra,  etc.  The  fruit  should 
be  thoroly  ripe  and  the  seed  cleaned 
and  dried  before,  storing.  If  the  flea 
beetle  attacks  j'our  potatoes,  spray  with 
Bordeaux  and  arsenate.  Transplant 
kale,  cabbage,  callards,  celery  and  late 
cauliflower.  Shade  all  plants  until  they 
become  established.  Water  freely  in  the 
evening.  Cut  out  old  stubs  of  black- 
berries and  raspberries  as  soon  as  the 
finiit  is  past.  Keep  all  suckers  out  of 
the  center  of  the  rows.  Get  sweet  pota- 
toes house  ready.  Gather  all  fruit  care- 
fully. Grade  all  fruit  and  potatoes  even 
for  home  use. 

Far  South  (southern  Louisiana  and 
Florida).  Sow  the  seed  of  bush  Lima 
beans,  snap  beans,  peas,  summer  radish, 
turnips,  rutabaga.  Sow  for  transplant- 
ing early  in  the  fall  the  seed  of  kale, 
Brussels  sprouts,  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  celery.  Plants  of  tomatoes  set  out 
this  month  will  fruit  early  in  the  winter. 
Try  a  few  shallots  and  kohl-rabi  this 
month.  Use  onlj"  well  decayed  manure 


If  slug?  and  snail?  are  eating  your  ferns, 
be  sure  to  scatter  about  a  little  bran  mash 
mixed     with     paris     green     and     molasses 

on  the  soil.  Keep  the  compost  pile  moist 
so  that  the  manure  may  not  burn.  Gath- 
er all  mummy  plums  and  peaches  from 
the  trees.  Keep  your  fruit,  berry  bushes 
and  garden  free  from  weeds.  Keep  a 
dust  mulch  in  your  garden. 

Morrisville,  Neiv  York 
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Don't  Pray  for  Rain — Buy  It 

{Continued  from  page  160) 

plied  artificially,  the  vegetables  or 
flowers  planted  in  it  would  be  an  ab- 
solute failure! 

That  in  very  brief  form  is  the  case 
for  irrigation.  The  next  question,  and 
one  equally  important  is,  "Can  irriga- 
tion be  used  by  the  home  gardener?" 

The  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  af- 
firmative. While  the  first  irrigation 
systems  were  designed  for  commercial 
growers — market  gardens,  fruit  or- 
chards— within  the  last  few  years  the 
several  companies  specializing  in  irri- 
gation supplies  have  developed  a  num- 
ber of  home  "outfits"  which  are  in- 
expensive enough  to  be  available  for 
anything  from  the  smallest  home 
grounds  to  the  place  of  an  acre  or  two. 

For  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
so-called  "overhead"  system  is  the  best. 
That  is,  the  water  is  applied  from  an 
elevation  of  several  inches  to  several 
feet,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are  two 
types  of  the  overhead  system.  The  first 
of  these  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the 
"nozzle  line"  tjTie,  the  water  being  ap- 
plied thru  a  number  of  small  nozzles 
or  jets  placed  at  regular  intervals  along 
a  piece  of  ordinary  galvanized  iron 
pipe.  Usually,  for  garden  installation, 
three-quarter  inch  pipe  is  used.  In  the 
second  type,  called  the  "circular  spray 
system,"  a  modification  of  the  old- 
fashioned  "lawn  sprinkler"  is  used.  But 
instead  of  being  attached  to  a  hose  that 
has  to  be  dragged  around,  the  whole 
"system"  is  put  in  permanently,  the 
sprinklers  being  supported  by  uprights 
on  a  main  feed-pipe.  The  sprinklers  may 
be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground  or  at  any  hight  to  six  feet 
or  so  above  it. 

Typical  installations  of  these  two 
systems  on  both  flowers  and  vegetables 
are  shown  in  the  accompanjring  photo- 
graphs. For  use  on  lawTis  the  sprinklers 
are  sometimes  placed  in  pockets  on  the 
lawn  so  arranged  that  they  come  to  the 
surface  when  the  water  is  turned  on 
and  drop  back  out  of  the  way  of  the 
lawn  mower  when  it  is  turned  off.  For 
vegetable  gardens  and  other  plantings 
where  a  frequent  and  even  distribution 
of  water  is  required,  a  nozzle  line  sys- 
tem has  a  considerable  advantage  over 
a  circular  spray  system  in  that  the 
water  is  applied  much  more  evenly. 

Also,  a  light,  portable  system  that  can 
be  readily  moved  from  place  to  place 
is  available.  Any  of  the  systems  are 
practically  automatic,  requiring  atten- 
tion only  once  in  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour  and  not  interfering  with  any 
other  work  which  the  operator  may 
have  to  do  about  the  place. 

Of  course,  for  use  of  any  of  these 
systems  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  city  water  with  city 
pressure,  that  is,  water  under  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  pounds  pressure. 
Any  ordinary  city  water  supply,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient.  The  circular  spray 
systems  use  water  faster  than  the  noz- 
zle lines,  which  should  be  considered 
where  there  is  any  question  about  the 
amount  of  water  available. 
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Not  by  paring.  That's  a  risky  make- 
shift, and  resuhs  are  brief. 

Not  by  harsh,  haphazard  methods 
made  by  non-scientific  men. 

Not  by  padding.  Pads  are  unsightly, 
and  they  simply  coddle  corns. 

Expert  Methods 

Blue-jay  was  invented  by  a  scientific 
expert.  It  is  made  by  a  house  famed 
for  its  surgical  dressings. 

It  embodies  the  up-to-date  method, 
the  right  method  of  corn  treatment. 

Apply  it  and  the  pain  stops  instant- 
ly. Forget  it  for  two  days.  Remove 
it,  and  the  corn  is  gone  for  good. 

One  corn  in  ten  may  need  a  second 
application,  but  that's  all. 

Millions  of  corns  have  been  ended 
in  this  way.  Aching  corns  are  un- 
known to  its  users. 

These  are  facts  known  to  your  own 
friends  and  neighbors.  It  is  time  that 
you  knew  them.  Try  Blue-jay  tonight. 


©B  &  B1919 


yf       VJ    I  ?M  1  i^    'lOTT        Stops  Pain  Instantly 
^°J^d4\  -^■'■U.C=Jcljr         Ends  Corns  Completely 

'\^'  '\L/    The    Scientific    Corn     Ender  25  CentS—At  DtUggistS 

BAUER  &   BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An    endowed    school    for    girls    overlooking    Lake    Cham- 
plain.    Well  equipped  buildings.     All  outdoor  sports.     Col- 
lege preparatory  and  general   courses.     Write  for   booklet. 
Miss  Ellen   Seton   Ogden,   Principal. 
The  Rt.    Rev.    A.    C.    A.    Hall,    President   and   Chaplain 

Box     R.     BUELIJJGTON.     Vt 


[  For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.      First   mortgage   loans  of  3200  and  up 

I  which  we  can  recommend  af:er  the  most  thorough 
personal  lDTe3tie;aTion.      P.eaae  ask  for  Loui  List  No.   710; 

Certificates  of  $25  and  op  also  for  saTing  ioTcstort 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


CAST  BRONZE  TABLETS 

E3    HONOR  ROLLS   ::   MEMORIALS   EB 

Book  of  Designs  Free.     Correspondence  Invited 

JNO.  WILLIAMS,  Inc.,  BRONZE  FOUNDRY  (E.tabii.hed  ists) 

550  WEST  27th  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


^""'^GatLi.ed-  JL  Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  safety  and  service  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  insure  you  satisfaction  fnim_^^ 
all  forms  of  sheet  metal  work.  includincCulverts.Tanks,  t  lumps.  Sp.nit-I?=aK3 
ing.  Gutters,  etc.    Sold  bv  leadini;  metal  merchants.    Kktstosk  t  opp<t 
Steel  is  also  unequaled  for  Koolini;  Tin  Plates.     lAWk  for  the  Keystono 
added  below  recular  brands.    Send  for  free  •'Hetter  Hut  Idincs     booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TLN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Frick  Bldg.,  Pittsbureh.  Pa. 
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5%  Income 


Free  From  Federal  Income  Tax 

Cameron  County,  Texas 
Road  5/;s 

DUE  1949 

PRICE  TO  PAY  5% 

Cameron  County  has  an  assessed 
Valuation  of  over  $17,1  1 7,406 
and  a  population  of  over  30,000. 

CIRCULAR  T  X 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  'i  ork  Stock  Exchange 

115  Broadway,  New  York 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Seven  Year  Six  Per  Cent.    Convertible  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  August  i,  1919,  at  the  of- 
fice or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.     G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

FIVE  YEAR  SIX  PER  CENT.  GOLD  NOTES. 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  August  i,  1919,  at  the  of- 
fice or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  b}'  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.         G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


"Shall"  or  "May" 

(Continued  from  page  155) 


HOTEL  TULLER 


FIREPROOF 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


$1.50  and  Up 

Center  of  Business  on  Grand  Circus 
Park 


Lotel  Furitan 

S90  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston 
The  Distinctive  Boston  House 

Called  hy  qlohe  trotters  one  of  the 
world's  most  homelike  and  attract- 
ive hotels.    Reasonable  rates. 

Near   Massachusetts   Ave,    Subiuaf  Station,  9 

minutes   from  South,    21    from    North    Stations, 

Send  for  booklet  with  guide  to  historic  Boston, 

E.  P.  COSTELLO,  Manager 


and  in  a  cooperative  spirit?  Obviously, 
the  League  of  Nations  cannot  go  too 
far  in  assuming  the  supervision  of  these 
relatively  incoherent  mass  of  peoples. 
It  is  in  no  position  to  succeed  at  a  sin- 
gle step  to  an  enlarged  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy. And  yet,  the  constructive  scheme 
proposed  must  be  elastic  enough  to  in- 
clude these  possibilities,  or  at  least  sug- 
gest ways  for  meeting  them  in  future. 

It  is  this  question  of  elasticity  which 
is  the  most  difficult  to  appraise.  If  the 
international  agreements  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  were  to  be  made  rigid  it 
would  seem  as  tho  much  more  were  ac- 
complished than  to  leave  them  frankly 
incomplete,  but  carried  along  as  far  as 
is  possible  now  and  fixed  so  they  can 
be  adjusted  to  changing  conditions. 

The  only  institutions  which  last  are 
living  institutions;  and  the  very  condi- 
tion of  living  is  change.  It  was  the  prob- 
lem of  constructive  statesmanship  at 
the  Peace  Conference  to  set  going, 
rather  than  to  set  up  understandings, 
so  that  they  would  keep  peace  with 
changing  events  and  secure  the  future 
as  well  as  the  present.  Two  parts  of 
the  Treaty  dealt  specially  with  this 
constructive  planning,  the  one  dealing 
with  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
other  with  International  Labor.  In  both 
these  sections  two  schools  of  thought 
soon  showed  themselves  even  among 
the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the  gen- 
eral plan.  On  the  one  hand  there  were 
those  who  wanted  to  see  something  like 
a  superstate  erected  to  which  govern- 
ments would  abdicate  some  portion  of 
their  sovereignty.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  those  who  felt  that  true  in- 
ternational action  lay  as  much  with  the 
governments  of. the  different  states  as 
thru  the  congresses  which  they  should 
set  up,  and  that  it  was  a  grave  mistake 
to  lessen  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
governments  even  in  cooperative  enter- 
prizes.  Upon  the  whole,  the  latter 
view  prevailed.  The  international  ar- 
rangements in  the  Treaty  are  not  of  a 
kind  to  weaken  government  control,  but 
continue  to  use  governments  as  national 
organs  in  the  international  community. 
The  national  line-up  on  these  questions 
was  of  great  interest.  The  continental 
European  Powers  feel  that,  in  spite  of 
the  war  which  has  so  divided  them, 
there  remains  a  need  for  a  continental 
community  of  nations.  Stimulated  by 
radical  thought,  and  particularly  by 
certain  sections  of  the  syndicalists  and 
socialists,  they  are  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  closer  league  with  closer  inter- 
national guarantees  and  sanctions  than 
the  non-continental  Powers  could  en- 
tertain. In  questions,  for  instance,  of 
international  labor  legislation,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  an  almost  imag- 
inary line  ran  thru,  the  great  indus- 
trial regions  at  the  north  of  France 
setting  over  some  communities  into  Bel- 
gium and  some  into  France,  and  that 
different  labor  laws  will  affect  the  out- 
put of  these  two  communities  so  that 
they  feel  obliged  to  come  to  an  inter- 
national agreement.  The  case  is  far 
different  with  the  British  or  the  Amer- 
ican employers  and  workmen. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to 
solve,  however,  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions was  the  setting  in  the  League  of 
what  amounted  to  a  League  of  Nations 
in  itself — the  British  Empire.  The  Do- 
minions demanded  to  be  regarded  as 
nations.  They  remained  at  the  same 
time  parts  of  the  great  imperial 
League.  From  almost  every  standpoint 
excepting  that  of  allegiance  to  a  com- 
mon sovereign  they  were  acting  as  in- 
dependent nations — much  too  indepen- 
dent in  fact,  for  the  comfort,  at  times, 
of  the  home  Government.  There  was 
every  reason,  therefore,  from  that  an- 
gle for  giving  Canada,  Australia  and 
South  Africa  at  least  as  much  recogni- 
tion as  Yugoslavia,  not  to  speak  of  a 
dozen  or  more  smaller  states.  The  Do- 
minions make  their  own  tariff  treaties, 
and  they  fought  in  the  war  with  dis- 
tinct armies  which  they  raised  by  their 
own  free  will  according  to  their  own 
laws.  But  if  each  Dominion  were  to  re- 
ceive a  single  vote,  that  would  mean 
that  the  British  Empire  would  have 
five  votes  in  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  United  States  one,  which  ob- 
viously does  not  seem  fair.  If  the  Brit- 
ish were  to  have  only  one  vote,  how- 
ever, the  Dominions  would  hardly  care 
to  enter  into  the  League,  for  they  do 
not  wish  to  give  up  the  independence 
which  they  have  already  acquired,  by 
surrendering  to  a  'purely  British  states- 
man their  participation  in  international 
affairs.  The  League  of  Nations  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  choose  between  the 
one  and  the  other  alternative.  It  chose 
to  recognize  the  different  Dominions  as 
states  members  of  the  League,  and 
America  agreed  to  this,  altho  with 
some  misgivings  on  the.  part  of  some 
Americans  in  Paris.  That  the  decision 
to  do  so  was  wise  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  apparent,  for  as 
far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned 
the  different  Dominions,  young  democ- 
racies so  similar  in  spirit  to  the  Amer- 
ican and  so  analogous  in  institutions 
and  traditions  of  liberty,  are  bound  to 
support  in  the  main  lines  those  poli- 
cies which  America  will  be  supporting. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  group  of  young 
Anglo-Saxon  states  that  America  will 
be  likely  to  find  its  strongest  allies  in 
the  councils  of  the  League  in  the  fu- 
ture. If  backward  countries  are  to  be 
admitted  to  the  League,  as  must  be 
done,  it  is  surely  essential  to  have  a 
fairly  large  proportion  of  those  peo- 
ples with  the  political  experience  and 
training  which  comes  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  as  a  make-weight  against 
the  inexperience  and  theoretic  tenden- 
cies of  the  newer  states. 

It  is  only  by  looking  far  ahead  and 
considering  the  probable  attitudes  of  the 
different  states  when  actual  questions 
arise  that  one  can  judge  the  wisdom  of 
such  decisions  as  these. 

The  more  objections  raised  to  the 
Treaty,  the  greater  the  importance  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  the  one  means 
of  readjusting  solutions  and  rectifying 
blunders.  Otherwise,  chaos,  and  chaos 
means  the  end  of  civilization. 

Pan's 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Henry  Ford — History  is  bunk. 

Premier  Nitti — Italy  won  the  war. 

ROLLO  Ogden — I  didn't  raise  my  boy 
to  be  a  senator. 

Dorothy  Dix — Marriage  is  a  state 
of  disillusion. 

Eugene  V.  Debs — The  day  of  the 
people  has  come. 

Geraldine  Farrar — For  instance, 
why  did  I  marry? 

Dr.  Antoine  De  Page — Europeans 
have  no  horror  of  flies. 

The  Pope — The  Americans  are  mag- 
nificent at  organization. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  am  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world. 

Samuel  Gompers — It  is  all  rot  to 
think  you  can  compel  a  country  to  be 
dry. 

English  Labor  Leader  Thomas, 
M.  P. — England  is  drifting  headlong 
to  ruin. 

A  Delaware  Farmer — I  make  it 
from  snuff,  tobacco  juice,  cider  and 
yeast  cake. 

De  Wolf  Hopper — I  would  be  will- 
ing to  play  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  for 
the  rest  of  my  life. 

Anne  Rittenhouse — Every  family 
has  its  cache  of  ostrich  feathers  saved 
for  several  generations. 

Mrs.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip — There 
should  be  a  community  house  for  every 
15,000  people  in  the  United  States. 

Ed.  Howe — A  loafer  never  works 
except  when  there  is  a  fire.  Then  he 
carries  out  more  furniture  than  any- 
body. 

Justice  Darling — Many  people  treat 
the  marriage  contract  as  tho  it  were 
no  more  binding  than  a  dinner  engage- 
ment. 

Captain  W.  E.  Sherer — The  differ- 
ence between  the  difficult  and  the  im- 
possible— the  impossible  takes  a  little 
longer. 

Senator  Pomerene — If  I  must  choose 
between  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  I  will  choose  the 
latter. 

Roger  Baldwin,  Conscientious  Ob- 
jector— I  am  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
but  a  year  in  jail  has  helped  me  to  re- 
cover from  it. 

The  Ex-Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
— I  have  been  killed  repeatedly,  have 
committed  suicide,  and  even  my  funeral 
has  been  seen. 

Colonel  Eugene  West — I  have  be- 
come rather  firmly  convinced  that  Edith 
Cavell  was  subject  to  her  fate  by  the 
usual  laws  of  war. 

John  W.  Shea — We  believe  that  ad- 
vocates of  the  League  of  Nations  are 
nothing  less  than  Benedict  Arnolds 
brought  down  to  date. 

Charlie  Chaplin — If  my  pictures 
are  able  to  earn  a  million  for  a  lot  of 
delicatessen  dealers,  I'm  going  to  get 
the  million  myself. 

Admiral  Sims — One  thing  I  like 
about  the  Britisher  is  his  love  for  per- 
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sonal  liberty.  I  am  sure  they  will  never 
have  prohibition  in  England. 

Senator  Penrose — No  system  of 
municipal  government  which  strives 
for  administrative  efficiency  can  func- 
tion properly  along  party  lines. 

General  Smuts — Unless  the  Irish 
question  is  settled  on  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  basis  of  the  Em- 
pire, this  Empire  must  cease  to  exist. 

J.  A.  QuiNN,  President  Motion 
Picture  and  Theatrical  Cooperative 
Association — A  thoro  housecleaning  of 
the  moving  picture  industiy  is  needed. 

The  New  Plays 

The  Better  'Ole,  the  most  successful 
war  play  put  on  the  boards  during  the 
past  year,  now  has  De  Wolf  Hopper 
substituting  for  Mr.  Coburn  during  the 
latter's  vacation.  If  it  wouldn't  be  so 
unfair  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operas 
we  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Hopper  go 
on  as  "Or  Bill"  forever.  (Booth  Thea- 
ter.) 

The  Fall  of  Babylon.  One  of  D.  W, 
Griffith's  colossal  moving  picture  spec- 
tacles, interspersed  with  stage  dances. 
Gorgeous,  sensuous  and  thrilling. 
(George  M.  Cohan  Theater.) 

At  9  U5  is  a  melodi'ama  by  Owen 
Davis  in  which  the  audience  suspects 
everybody  in  the  cast  of  trying  to  mur- 
der the  young  man  of  the  house.  Two 
hours  of  breathless  excitement.  (The 
Playhouse.) 

The  Spanish  Opera  Company  opened 
its  American  season  recently  in  New 
York  City  with  two  light  operas.  The 
Old  Lady  and  Dreams  of  Three.  These 
operas,  which  were  very  tuneful,  were 


sung  in  Spanish  and  presented  just  as 
light  operas  are  in  Spain.  Altho  the 
orchestra,  chorus  and  principals  are 
only  fair,  nevertheless  the  company  gave 
an  acceptable  entertainment  redolent  of 
the  exotic  flavor  of  "The  Land  of  Joy." 
(Cort  Theater.) 

Pebbles 

Too  many  men  seem  to  think  that 
optimism  consists  only  of  seeing  the 
silver  lining  to  the  other  man's  cloud. 
— Dearborn  Independent. 

"Here,  Binks,  I  wish  you'd  take  my 
garden  seeds  and  give  them  to  your 
hens  with  my  compliments.  It  will  save 
them  the  trouble  of  coming  over  after 
them." — Life. 

"Contentment,"  remarked  Shinbone, 
"am  a  mighty  fine  thing;  de  only  trou- 
ble 'bout  it  is  it's  kin'  'o  hahd  to  'stin- 
guish  from  jes'  plain  laziness." — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"Was  Rome  founded  by  Romeo?"  in- 
quired a  pupil  of  the  teacher. 

"No,  my  boy,"  replied  the  wise  man; 
"it  was  Juliet  who  was  found  dead 
by  Romeo."— Tit-Bits. 

Redd — The  doctor  said  he'd  have  me 
on  my  feet  in  a  fortnight. 

Greene — And  did  he? 

"Sure.  I've  had  to  sell  my  automo- 
bile."— Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Where  did  you  get  all  those 
scratches  on  your  face?"  asked  the 
thin  man. 

"Car  turned  turtle,"  replied  the  fat 
man,  gruffly. 

"Loose  tire?" 

"No;    tight  ehauf^eurl"— Blighty. 

"Never  hear  much  about  malaria  out 
this  way  any  more." 

"No,"  answered  Uncle  Bill  Bottle- 
top.  "Malaria  gets  terrible  unpopular 
when  there  is  nothing  to  cure  it  with 
except    quinine." — Washington   Star. 

"What  are  your  impressions  of  No 
Man's  Land?" 

"I  didn't  get  into  the  war,"  answered 
the  morose  citizen.  "My  only  vivid  idea 
of  No  Man's  Land  is  home  while  spring 
housecleaning  is  going  on." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

JAZZ 

It   tickles   up   and   down   your   spine. 
The  violins  and  'cellos  whine, 
The  cymbals  clash,  the  big  cornet 
Mixes  in  with  the  flageolet 
In  that  syncopating 

aggravating 

animating 

palpitating 

fascinating 
Something  that   is   .   .   .  Jazz. 

It  hits  your  head  and  then  your  feet, 
You  simply  cannot  keep  your  seat. 
You  want  to  wiggle,  jig  and  prance, 
Like  old   St.  Vitus  at  a   dance — 
That  most  emphatic 

most  ecstatic 

most  erratic 

acrobatic 

achromatic 
Something  that   is  .   .   .  Jazz. 

— Judge 
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yXe   ARISTOCRAT  o/^  BUILDING     MATERIALS 

Wonderful  Buildings 
at  Moderate  Cost 

THE  whole  United  States  is  thickly  dotted  with 
beautiful  buildings  of  Indiana  Limestone  — 
buildings  public,  private,  religious  and  commer- 
cial. Million:^  on  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  it  have  been  used. 
The  tribute  thus  paid  to  the  merit  of  Indiana  Limestone  is  a 
tribute  to  the  handiwork  of  nature.  Nature  has  yet  to  be 
improved  upon  or  even  approached  by  man. 

But  man  comes  into  the  equation,  too,  for  it  is 
through  the  most  modern  and  highly  organized  of 
industrial  processes,  representing  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  investment,  and  through  the  art  of  the  American 
architect  that  mountains  of  Indiana  Limestone,  used  each 
year  are  rapidly  quarried,  shipped  and  cut  so  that  YOU  can 
build  of  it  at  moderate  cost.      (It's  astonishing.) 

INFORMATION.     If  you  are  interested  in  any 

sort  of  building  you  will  never  regret  writing,  to 

the  undersigned — which  exists  only  to  ^ive  im- 
partial advice  about  Indiana  Limestone.  Ask  for:  Vol.  I, 
General;  Vol.  IV,  Banks;  Vol.  XXVII,  $12,000  Houses.  A 
sample  of  the  stone,  too,  if  you  say  you  want  it. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Assn. 
P.  O.  Box  514  Bedford,  Indiana 
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FOR  the  time  being  compromise  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  opponents  in  the  Senate  on  the  peace 
treaty  is  out  of  the  question.  During  the  past 
week  the  contest  over  reservations  has,  for  the  first 
time,  developed  the  earmarks  of  a  decisive  fight. 

Ten  days  ago  the  President's  callers  brought  away 
the  impression  that  he  would  submit  to  reservations,  as 
a  means  of  expediting  ratification,  if  convinced  they 
would  not  emasculate  the  covenant.  Republican  leaders, 
acting  on  this  information,  said  they  were  re-drafting 
the  reservations  they  desired  in  language  they  hoped 
the  President  would  accept. 

Since  that  time,  without  any  substantial  reason  being 
disclosed,  the  situation  has  suddenly  changed.  The  Pres- 
ident now  is  preparing  to  go  before  the  country  to  start 
backfires  against  all  reservation  Senators,  while  a  group 
of  Republican  leaders  is  busy  seeking  the  signatures  of 
thirty-five  Senators  to  a  pledge  to  reject  the  treaty  if 
reservations  cannot  be  made. 

There  have  been  many  annoying  incidents  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  peace  treaty  by  the  Senate,  but  so  far 
as  the  public  knows  there  was  little  to  warrant  the 
abandonment  of  conciliation  at  a  time  when  it  appeared 
on  the  point  of  producing 
an  understanding. 

The  President  began  to 
lose  patience  with  the 
Senate  when  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  re- 
fused his  request  that  it 
acquiesce  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  American 
member  of  the  Repara- 
tions Committee  pending 
ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Immediately  thereafter 
he  was  further  irritated 
by  the  announcement  of 
a  Republican  senator 
with  whom  he  had  con- 
ferred that  the  President 
had  acknowledged  he  was 
the  author  of  the  disputed 
Shantung  provision  of 
the  treaty.  This  statement 
the  President  promptly 
denied. 

The  Senate,  on  its  part, 
was  annoyed  by  the  Pres- 
ident's delay  in  answer- 
ing resolutions  calling 
for  information  on  the 
peace  negotiations.  The 
fact    that    the    President 
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The  optimist  sees  the  doughnut  and  the  pessimist  sees  the  hole 


did  not  call  the  Republican  leaders  into  conference  at 
the  White  House,  but  only  those  senators  who  were  re- 
garded as  being  "on  the  fence,"  added  to  the  resentment. 
What  approached  an  open  break  was  reached  when 
Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  im- 
mediate submission  of  the  Franco-American  defensive 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  the  White  House  announced 
that  the  treaty  would  not  be  given  the  Senate  until  the 
President,  returned  to  Washington  in  September. 

In  a  carefully  planned,  but  apparently  extemporane- 
ous action  in  the  Senate,  attention  was  called  by  Sen- 
ators Brandegee  and  Lodge  to  the  fourth  section  of  the 
French  treaty,  which  required  the  submission  of  this 
pact  to  the  Senate  "at  the  same  time"  as  the  treaty  of 
Versailles. 

Senator  Moses  followed  with  the  charge  that  the 
President  was  holding  back  the  treaty  as  a  club  over 
France  to  prevent  amendments  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions covenant  by  the  French  Parliament.  Senate  Re- 
publicans have  been  hoping  the  French  Parliament 
would  take  the  lead  in  amending  the  covenant  and  have 
been  closely  watching  developments  in  Paris. 

After  the  Brandegee-Lodge-Moses  attack.  President 

Wilson  indicated  that 
very  few  more  Republican 
senators  would  be  called 
to  the  White  House,  and 
began  active  prepara- 
tions for  his  cross-coun- 
try trip,  and  a  few  days 
later  told  a  group  of 
Democratic  senators  the 
Franco-American  treaty 
would  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  once. 

The  six  compromise 
reservations  formulated 
by  former  President  Taft 
utterly  failed  in  their 
purpose  to  bring  the 
President  and  his  oppo- 
n  e  n  t  s  together.  These 
reservations  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  proposed  by 
Elihu  Root,  except  that 
they  provide  that  self- 
governing  dominions  that 
are  members  of  the 
League  may  not  be  rep- 
resented with  the  mother 
country  on  the  Council, 
and  for  the  provisional 
withdrawal  of  the  United 
States    after    ten    years. 
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The  Taft  proposals  were  put  forward  at  a  bad 
time  and  in  the  worst  possible  way.  They  were  not 
made  public  by  the  former  President,  but  by  an  anti- 
League  Senator,  who  had  received  copies  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Will  Hays,  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, in  which  they  were  outlined.  The  letters  were 
made  public  in  Washington  before  Mr.  Hays  had  re- 
ceived them.  The  net  result  of  Mr.  Taft's  effort  has 
been  to  strengthen  the  determination  of  the  Republicans 
who  want  reservations. 

The  widening  of  the  breach  between  his  opponents  in 
the  Senate  and  the  President  is  generally  laid  to  per- 
sonal hostility  and  politics.  The  real  reason  may  more 
probably  be  that  the  President  learned  either  that  the 
reservations  proposed  by  the  Republicans  would  not  be 
of  the  "innocuous"  variety,  or  that  other  nations  would 
follow  the  example  and  adopt  reservations,  if  any  were 
adopted  in  the  United  States. 

The  President's  trip  has  been  planned  for  a  long  time, 
but  it  was  originally  intended  as  a  speech  making  tour 
to  explain  the  League  and  not  to  bring  pressure  against 
the  Senate.  Ten  days  ago  the  trip  was  on  the  point  of 
being  dropped.  It  is  certain  that  no  slight  provocation 
causes  the  President's  decision  to  play  what  is  regarded 
in  Washington  as  "his  last  card"  in  an  appeal  to  the 
people. 

As  he  prepares  for  his  trip.  President  Wilson  appears 
confider.t  and  happy.  On  a  recent  visit  to  th6  War  De- 
partment to  see  Secretary  Baker  he  swung  along  the 
corridors  like  a  doughboy,  humming  a  march  tune  and 
making  his  secret  service  men  step  lively. 

The  prospect  of  delay  in  disposing  of  the  peace  treaty 
may  set  forward  the  congressional  investigation  of 
American-Mexican  affairs,  which  Congress  has  been 
planning  to  take  up. 

There  is  in  Washington  at  present  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Mexicans  diligently  employed  in  an  effort  to 
get  congressional  action  that  will  force  withdrawal  of 
American  recognition  of  Carranza.  These  men  are 
openly  conferring  with  Senators  and  Representatives 
and  their  statements  are  being  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration. 

Henry  Fletcher,  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico, 
testifying  before  the  House  Rules  Committee,  said  there 
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Great  Britain  has  chosen  as  her  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  the  present  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher 

had  been  fifty-one  Americans  killed  in  Mexico  during 
the  last  two  years.  During  that  time  he  had  not  been  in- 
formed of  one  prosecution  by  the  Mexican  Government 
for  the  crimes.  He  said,  however,  that  the  crimes  were 
committed  by  bandits  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  apprehend  them. 

"Is  the  Carranza  Government  fulfilling  its  mission  as 
a  government?"  Chairman  Campbell  asked. 

"I  think  it  is,"  answered  Mr.  Fletcher. 

"How  much  of  Mexico  does  Carranza  control?" 

"Practically  all  of  it,"  he  responded.  "Villa  controls 
only  the  ground  on  which  he  camps." 

The  story  of  the  Mexican-American  group  that  is 
pressing  for  action  by  the  United  States  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent one.  They  say  the  rebel  bands,  not  Carranza,  are 
all  powerful.  They  claim  to  have  letters  signed  by  seven 
revolutionary  leaders,  including  Villa,  stating  that  they 
are  willing  to  band  together  to  depose  Carranza  and 
erect  a  stable  government  that  will  give  protection  to 
the  lives  and  property  of  foreigners,  and  will  carry  out 
its  international  obligations,  if  the  United  States  will 
withdraw  recognition  from  the  present  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment and  permit  them  to  import  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

The  Senate  was  startled  by  the  news  from  Mexico 
City  that  one  of  its  members — Senator  Fall,  of  New 
Mexico — had  offered  early  in  1917  to  meet  Villa  in  se- 
cret near  the  border  to  discuss  Mexican  affairs.  The 
correspondence,  later  made  public  by  Senator  Fall, 
showed  he  was  willing  to  meet  the  man  Pershing  was 
sent  into  Mexico  to  "get,"  provided  he  made  in  advance 
"an  absolute  pledge  of  respect  for  American  lives  and 
property,  of  respect  for  treaty  obligations,  etc."  The 
meeting  never  took  place,  but  there  has  been  much  quiet 
criticism  of  Senator  Fall  among  his  coUeags.  His  de- 
fenders point  out,  however,  that  what  Senator  Fall 
planned  to  do  was  no  more  reprehensible  than  what 
dozens  of  others  are  doing  daily  in  discussing  with 
representatives  of  Villa  and  other  revolutionists  their 
plans  for  overturning  what  still  remains,  in  a  diplo- 
matic sense  at  least,  a  "friendly  government"  in  Mexico. 

While  Congress  listens  to  various  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  situation,  it  is  obviously  waiting  for  something 
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The  man  and  his  wife  in  the  center  of  this  squad  of  soldiers  had  lived  in  a  French  village  for  ten  jears  as  Swiss.  They  were  caught 
telephoning  thru  a  secret  apparatus  to  the  German  military,  confessed  that  they  were  spies,  and  were  shot  against  the  wall  at  the  left 
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to  "pop"  and  disclose  the  situation  as  it  is.  There  is  a 
certain  nervousness  in  the  waiting,  for  no  one  knows 
in  exactly  what  quarter  the  "pop"  will  occur. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

Woman  Suffrage  Marches  On 

WASHINGTON  remembers  March  3,  1913,  as 
the  day  its  suffrage  education  was  begun.  That 
was  the  day  of  the  grand  suffrage  parade  that 
ended  in  a  riot  and  kept  the  country  buzzing  for  a 
month.  Washington  proved  an  unruly  scholar. 

But  if  there  were  another  suffrage  parade  in  Wash- 
ington tomorrow  there  would  be  no  riot — unless  it  were 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  fighting  to  get  in  line. 
Nothing  less  than  machine  guns  ahead  could  prevent 
their  marching. 

Congress  has  learned  its  suffrage  lesson.  The  Presi- 
dent has  learned  his  suffrage  lesson.  And  the  women, 
while  teaching  the  two,  gained  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge themselves. 

They  learned  the  moves  in  the  game  of  national  poli- 
tics, and  much  about  governmental  methods  that  is  not 
in  the  textbooks.  They  searched  out  the  concealed  levers 
and  manipulated  them  with  the  final  result  that  the 
congressional  machinery  turned  out  the  product  they 
wanted. 

They  are  using  their  knowledge  now  to  get  quick 
action  on  the  amendment  by  the  states  so  that  all  Amer- 
ican women  may  vote  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1920.  One  month  after  the  Senate  passed  the  amend- 
ment eleven  states  had  ratified,  and  Arkansas  made  the 
twelfth  on  July  28.  The  National  Woman's  Party  al- 
ready has  taken  the  polls  and  has  the  pledges  of  majori- 
ties in  twenty-three  other  legislatures.  Only  one  more 
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legislature  needs  to  be  pledged  to  make  ultimate  rati- 
fication certain. 

There  is  this  serious  obstacle  to  complete  ratification 
before  the  presidential  campaign:  Many  of  the  legisla- 
tures favorable  to  suffrage  do  not  meet  in  regular  ses- 
sion before  November,  1920.  The  answer  is  special  ses- 
sions. The  way  the  radical  wing  of  the  suffrage  forces 
is  going  about  securing  special  sessions  to  ratify,  in  the 
face  of  opposition,  in  some  instances,  from  the  women  of 
the  states  who  consider  the  effort  hopeless,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  methods  they  have  followed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

They  are  appealing  to  governors  by  letter  and  tele- 
gram and  holding  demonstrations  in  state  capitals,  but, 
while  they  make  these  direct  and  obvious  efforts,  they 
are  not  neglecting  the  mainsprings  of  political  action 
with  which  they  have  grown  familiar  in  the  last  six 
strenuous  years. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  they  are  continuing  to 
play  off  adroitly  one  political  party  against  the  other. 
They  are  pointing  out  that  the  record  of  neither  on  this 
suffrage  issue  is  one  to  boast  of.  To  Republican  leaders 
they  say:  "It  is  true  that  suffrage  was  put  thru  by  a 
Republican  Congress,  but  women  feel  that  it  could  have 
been  put  thru  last  session,  if  you  had  not  been  so  keen 
for  party  advantage.  If  you  really  want  to  get  credit 
you  must  see  that  Republican  states  ratify  immediate- 
ly." And  to  Democratic  politicians  they  say:  "The 
women  know  your  record  on  suffrage.  It  will  cost  you 
votes.  Unless  you  see  that  Democratic  legislatures  do 
not  obstruct  the  amendment,  the  Republicans  will  get  all 
the  credit.  Seven  out  of  the  eleven  legislatures  that  have 
ratified  are  Republican." 

Here  are  some  of  the  results: 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  Washington  Presi- 
dent Wilson  wired  Governor  Kilby,  of  Alabama,  and  the 
speaker  of  the  House  that  he  hoped  the  amendment 
would  be  ratified  by  the  great  state  of  Alabama. 

"It  would  constitute  a  happy  augury  for  the  future 
and  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  a  movement  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  based  upon  the  highest  considera- 
tion, both  of  justice  and  expediency." 

Homer  S.  Cummings,  chairman  of  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Executive  Committee,  spoke  more  plainly  to  the 
president  of  the  Alabama  Senate. 

"Quite  apart  from  any  question  of  essential  justice," 
he  wired,  "it  is  highly  probable  from  a  party  standpoint 
that  our  friends  be  in  harmony  with  the  attitude  of  the 
national  party  on  this  subject  and  that  we  should  pre- 
sent everywhere  a  united  front.  I  hope  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  avoid  the  issue  by  referendum  or  other- 
wise." 

Attorney  General  Palmer  busied  himself  with  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  and  Secretary  Daniels  took  on 
North  Carolina.  When  Alabama  showed  signs  of  get- 
ting out  of  line,  Secretary  Daniels  turned  in  and  wrote 
the  chairman  of  the  Alabama  ratification  committee : 

"The  South  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  amendment, 
but  it  would  be  a  loss  to  southern  chivalry  and  southern 
prestige  if  our  section  of  the  country  halted  this  great 
reform." 

Republican  leaders  were  equally  active.  Massachu- 
setts, the  home  state  of  Senator  Lodge,  was  among  the 
first  to  ratify.  Mr.  Smoot  exerted  himself  to  get  Utah 
in  line.  And  Boies  Penrose,  super-anti,  aided  and  abet- 
ted ratification  at  Harrisburg !  He  was  given  full  credit 
by  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  ratification 
committee,  for  the  victory  in  Pennsylvania. 

All  this  goes  to  prove  that  women  have  removed  suf- 
frage from  the  realm  of  personal  prejudice  to  that  of 
party  politics.  To  do  this  they  have  had  to  learn  a  lot, 
not  only  about  the  inside  of  jails  and  workhouses,  but 
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also  about  the  inside  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  policy  of  the  radicals  on  ratification  is  entirely 
consistent  with  their  policy  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment — a  policy  that  developed  as  a  direct  reaction 
to  conditions  as  they  saw  them. 

The  simultaneous  granting  of  suffrage,  thru  the  ef- 
forts of  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, in  four  western  states  in  1912,  gave  the  suf- 
fragists the  kind  of  an  argument  that  made  it  worth 
while 'to  come  to  Washington.  The  voting  strength  of 
women  had  been  swelled  to  four  million,  and  suffrage 
states  controlled  one-fourth  of  the  Senate,  one-sixth  of 
the  House  and  one-fifth  of  the  Electoral  College.  It  was 
a  powerful  political  weapon,  and  the  women  knew  it.  At 
first  they  did  not  know  just  how  to  use  it — but  they 
learned. 

THE  first  serious  difficulty  the  women  encountered  in 
Washington  was  with  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House.  The  pro-suffrage  chairman,  Mr.  Henry,  of  Texas, 
gave  them  their  first  important  bit  of  information  on 
the  v/orkings  of  Congress  and  they  jotted  it  down  in 
their  notebooks. 

"It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,"  he  frankly  wrote, 
"to  report  the  resolution  to  the  House  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  Democratic  caucus,  by  its  direct  action, 
has  tied  my  hands  and  placed  me  in  a  position  where  I 
will  not  be  authorized  to  do  so  unless  it  reconvenes  and 
changes  its  decision.  I  am  sure  your  good  judgment  will 
cause  you  to  thoroly  understand  my  position." 

Accepting  the  hard  logic  of  party  responsibility,  the 
women  then  appealed  to  their  voting  sisters  of  the  West 
to  defeat  every  candidate  of  the  party  that  had  obstruct- 
ed suffrage  at  the  coming  congressional  election.  It  was 
a  difficult  step,  for  in  all  suffrage  states  both  candidates 
were  naturally  good  suffragists.  But  it  was  the  only  sort 
of  demonstration  a  party  caucus  could  understand.  Out 
of  forty-three  Democratic  congressmen  running  in  suf- 
frage states  about  twenty  were  elected  that  fall. 

When  Congress  had  recovered  from  campaigning  and 
settled  down  to  work,  suffragists  found  there  had  been 
a  surprising  increase  in  the  number  of  Democrats  who 
believed  the  amendment  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  a 
vote.  Still,  committees  faltered,  and  in  seeking  the  rea- 
son the  women  learned  another  important  fact. 

Just  as  the  Rules  Committee  was  dominated  by  the 


caucus  of  the  party  in  power,  so  the  caucus  in  turn  was 
dominated  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  and  out  of 
Congress.  The  suffragists  searched,  but  they  could  find 
only  one  leader  whose  work  was  law  with  his  party,  and 
that  was  President  Wilson. 

They  had  not  entirely  neglected  President  Wilson  in 
the  past,  but  now  they  turned  to  him  in  dead  earnest. 
In  1913,  just  after  his  inauguration,  he  had  told  them 
suffrage  was  a  question  to  which  he  had  given  no 
thought  and  on  which  he  had  no  opinion.  He  voted  for 
suffrage  in  New  Jersey  in  1915,  but  insisted  that  "suf- 
frage should  be  settled  by  the  states  and  not  by  the 
Federal  Government."  By  December  of  that  year  the 
President  had  announced  he  was  entertaining  "an  open 
mind"  on  the  constitutional  amendment. 

Every  one  knows  the  history  of  the  suffrage  war.  It 
was  designed  to  convince  the  country  that  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  was  the  center  of  opposition  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment.  It  was  designed  to  focus  atten- 
tion upon  him,  and  by  making  his  position  untenable  to 
compel  him  to  move  for  the  approval  of  the  amendment 
by  Congress.  In  the  suffrage  war  214  pickets  were  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  terms  ranging  from  three  days 
to  seven  months. 

On  January  9,  1918,  the  President  came  out  with  his 
first  public  statement  in  support  of  the  Federal  amend- 
ment. On  January  10,  one  year  after  the  picketing  of 
the  White  House  was  begun,  the  House  passed  the  suf- 
frage amendment,  and  the  militants  proclaimed  the  vin- 
dication of  their  policy. 

However,  the  amendment  had  still  to  pass  the  Senate, 
so  there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  militant  pressure 
against  the  President.  On  September  29  the  President 
went  before  the  Senate  and  urged  passage  of  suffrage 
as  a  war  measure.  The  Senate  defeated  the  amendment, 
and  thereby  rejected  the  first  piece  of  legislation  called 
for  by  the  President  as  a  war  measure,  the  following  day. 
The  militants,  however,  were  not  convinced  that  their 
theory  was  a  fallacy.  If  the  President  was  sincere,  they 
said,  and  were  not  merely  trying  to  escape  responsibil- 
ity, he  would  have  used  the  same  iron-handed  methods 
he  had  employed  on  other  occasions  to  compel  support 
for  his  measures  by  Democratic  Senators.  The  burning 
of  all  the  President's  speeches  on  democracy  was  begun 
by  the  militants. 

It  is  notable,  suffragists  say,  that,  while  the  Republi- 
cans claim  full  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
this  session,  the  vote  that  made  passage  certain  was 
that  of  Senator  Harris,  of  Georgia,  a  Democrat.  The  an- 
nouncement that  Senator  Harris  would  vote  for  suffrage 
came  from  France  while  President  Wilson  was  at  the 
Paris  White  House. 

Whether  the  women  always  used  the  political  knowl- 
edge they  gained  in  Washington  to  the  best  advantage 
is  difficult  to  judge — at  any  rate,  they  got  what  they 
were  after.  The  important  question  now  is,  how  they 
will  use  this  knowledge  in  the  future. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  question  of  women  going  into 
politics  when  they  get  the  vote.  They  have  been  in  poli- 
tics for  six  years.  Their  opinions  now  are  being  given 
weight  by  politicians  planning  next  year's  campaign. 

There  was  recently  a  gathering  of  Republican  women 
from  the  states  in  Washington  to  discuss  how  to  line  up 
the  women  in  the  next  campaign  for  the  G.  0.  P.  There 
was  great  enthusiasm  as  Republican  senators  told  the 
traditions  of  the  party  and  of  the  support  it  had  given 
woman  suffrage.  But  a  chill  fell  over  the  gathering 
when  Anne  Martin,  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  Nevada,  spoke.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the 
effect  of  her  words. 

It  was  their  duty,  she  told  them,  instead  of  trying  to 
persuade  women  to  vote  one  ticket  or  the  other,  to  per- 
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suade  the  leaders  of  the  party  they  wished  to  see  suc- 
ceed so  to  mold  its  policies  as  to  win  the  support  of 
women.  The  plain  women  back  home,  she  hinted,  would 
demand  real  issues  to  vote  upon. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  women's  entering  politics  or 
parties,"  Miss  Martin  was  convinced,  "but  a  question  of 
politics  and  parties  developing  to  include  women." 

The  applause  from  the  women  was  perfunctory,  but 
Miss  Martin  has  been  busy  ever  since  conferring  with 
the  male  leaders  of  her  party  on  the  issues  from  the 
woman's  viewpoint! 

The  claim  that  women  would  "purify"  politics  was 
discarded  with  the  other  philosophical  arguments  six 
years  ago.  Nevertheless,  they  have  done  a  popular  serv- 
ice in  clarifying  for  the  voters  some  of  the  inner  ma- 
chinery of  government.  By  their  demonstrations  in 
Washington  they  have  called  attention  to  the  facts  for 
the  voters — men  and  women — to  change  if  they  will. 
Meanwhile,  they  themselves  are  busy  adding  ratiiica- 
tion  stars  to  their  suffrage  banner. 

The  Blunder  of  Race  Riots 

BEARING  on  the  problem  of  America's  "subject 
race,"  brought  to  the  front  by  the  race  riots  in 
Washington  and  Chicago,  the  New  York  World, 
rated  the  foremost  Democratic  newspaper  of  the  United 
States,  published  a  striking  editorial  article,  which  said: 

One  of  the  most  brutal  forms  of  oppression  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  a  whole  race  for  the  crimes  of  individuals.  For 
many  years  this  has  been  and  it  still  is  the  practise  in 
American  states  that  do  not  recognize  the  citizenship  of 
the   negro.   .   .   . 

Deplorable  as  all  this  lawlessness  is,  the  response  of  the 
black  man  to  the  white  man  was  bound  to  come  some  time. 
The  negro  has  long  been  free.  He  has  acquired  some  educa- 
tion and  property.  He  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in 
industry.  The  laws  under  which  he  lives  guarantee  him 
equality.  He  escapes  no  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the 
white  man.  Yet  in  large  sections  of  the  Union  when  riot  is 
afoot  he  is  stripped  of  every  right  and  driven  either  into 
hiding  or  violence. 


U.  S.  Official  from  Paul  Thompsov. 

On  the  famous  Hill  240  over  which  they  fought  the  men  of  the 
First  Division,  A.  E.  F.,  built  this  monument  to  their  comrades 
who  were  killed  in  action.  The  First  Division  was  the  first 
American  unit  to  be  sent  to  the  front  line.  With  the  Second 
Division  and  chosen  French  troops  it  was  given  the  place  of 
honor  in' the  fight  for  Soissons,  where  it  suffered  heavy  casualties 


Is  there  anybody  in  the  South  or  elsewhere  who  imagines 
that  the  compulsory  service  of  360,000  negroes  in  the  United 
States  Army,  in  many  instances  so  creditably  as  to  win  high 
commendation,  has  had  no  influence  upon  them  or  the  mass 
of  their  people  at  home?  Who  is  foolish  enough  to  assume 
that  with  239,000  colored  men  in  uniform  from  the  south- 
ern states  alone,  as  against  370,000  white  men,  the  blacks 
whose  manhood  and  patriotism  were  thus  recognized  and 
tested  are  forever  to  be  flogged,  lynched,  burned  at  the 
stake  or  chased  into  concealment  whenever  Caucasian  des- 
peradoes are  moved  to  engage  in  these  infamous  pastimes? 

We  grieve  over  the  hardships  of  many  subject  peoples  a 
long  way  off  and  on  occasion  manifest  something  like  in- 
dignation, but  in  all  the  world  there  is  hardly  a  population 
so  God-forsaken  and  law-forsaken  as  our  own  blacks. 
Whether  it  is  agreeable  or  not,  therefore,  the  Washington 
outbreak  is  a  warning  to  all  Americans  that  their  race  wars 
hereafter  are  going  to  be  race  wars.  The  negro  citizen  is 
going  to  have  his  day  in  court.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
for  him  to  fight  for  it. 

The  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Sun,  both 
Republican,  congratulated  the  World  on  doing  "a  bold 
thing  and  a  fine  thing  and  a  loyal  thing,"  and  urged  it 
to  continue  its  labor  to  establish  the  principles  of  the 
practically  ignored  post-Civil  War  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  In  rejoinder  the  World,  apparently  not  al- 
together enjoying  the  compliments,  replied  that  it.  had 
not  political  rights  so  much  in  mind  as  the  negro's  day 
in  court — a  condition  under  which  a  black  man  accused 
of  a  crime  would  be  sure  of  a  fair  trial.  It  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  no  one  votes  in  Washington,  and 
said  that  the  North,  practically  as  much  as  the  South, 
is  filled  with  anti-negro  prejudice. 

The  answer  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Sun  was  that  the 
practice  of  certain  states  to  deny  to  the  negro  his  con- 
stitutional suffrage  right  was  at  once  the  symbol  and 
source  of  the  suppression  of  his  other  rights,  and 
that  the  poison  distilled  by  asserting  in  a  most  concrete 
way  that  the  negro  is  an  inferior  naturally  spread  to 
the  remainder  of  the  country. 

The  controversy  is  an  old  one  and  of  course  nothing 
new  is  likely  to  be  said  concerning  it.  It  is,  however, 
painfully  evident  that  as  the  negro  rises,  and  his  cul- 
tural and  material  progress  goes  slow  and  steady,  he  is 
less  disposed  to  submit  to  being  put  on.  The  service  of 
thousands  of  colored  men  in  the  war,  on  the  whole  in  a 
creditable  way,  has  had  a  great  educative  influence.  In 
particular  collisions  the  negro  is  doubtless  often  wrong, 
but  on  the  main  question  he  feels  he  is  fundamentally 
right,  and  is  apparently  persuaded  that  as  long  as  the 
ballot  is  withheld  no  other  right  is  safe.  So  there  is  dis- 
cernible an  increasing  disposition  to  follow  the  ideas  of 
Burghardt  du  Bois  rather  than  those  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington, who  counseled  the  negro  to  be  patient  and  to  de- 
velop private  virtues  first. 

The  charge  is  made  that  negro  unrest  is  largely  due 
to  I.  W.  W.  and  Bolshevik  propaganda.  Doubtless  those 
who  have  an  interest  in  promoting  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances are  neglecting  no  discontented  element,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  adduced  showing  that  the  rise  of 
negro  radicalism  is  primarily  due  to  outside  incitation. 
It  seems  rather  to  proceed  from  causes  which  existed 
long  before  the  I.  W.  W.  or  the  Bolsheviki  were  heard 
of,  and  to  constitute  in  many  ways  the  gravest  of  Amer- 
ica's domestic  problems. 

It  does  not  seem  in  reason  that  a  race  which  has 
shown  the  vitality  of  the  black  race  can  be  permanently 
kept  in  the  status  of  degraded  inferiority.  For  some 
time,  even  in  liberal  circles,  the  idea  has  had  vogue  that 
a  mistake  was  made  of  giving  the  negro  a  vote  too  soon. 
But  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  contended  that  the 
blunder  in  reconstruction  days  was  in  making  the  negro 
nominally  free  while  giving  him  neither  land  nor  tools. 

There  was  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  had  an 


The  Strongest  Union  in  the  World 


The  million  or  more  British  miners  who  went  on  strike  for  better  working 
conditions  owe  this  title  to  the  genius  of  their  leader — Bob  Sraillie,  a  Scotch 
miner  himself  who  still  earns  his  living  with  his  pick,  but  who  is  predicted  as 
prime  minister  in  the  first  British  labor  cabinet.  Mr.  Smillie  is  no  Bolshevist; 
"gloomy  materialist"  describes  him  better.  He  believes  that  there  is  essential 
wrong  in  a  system  that  makes  men  spend  twelve  hours  in  the  depths  of  a  mine  and 
the     rest     of     their     time     in     a     pigsty — and     he     fights     hard     for     his     belief 


Photocraphs  from   GiUiams 

One  of  the  lesser  grievances  against  which  the  British  miners  struck— using  their  supposedly  leisure  time  to  siand  in   line  for  pay 
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@  Clinedinst,  from  UnderKood  d  Underwood 

To  arrange  for  the  sale  of  $1,500,000,000  worth  of  American 
army  supplies  stocked  up  in  Europe  is  the  job  alloted  to  C.  W. 
Hare  by  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Hare  sailed  for  Europe  several 
weeks    ago    with    a    large    staff    of    experts    to    begin    the    work 

equitable  claim  to  a  part  of  the  wealth  his  labor  had 
helped  to  heap  up,  and  he  sank  into  deplorable  economic 
dependence.  It  is  pointed  out  that  even  an  autocratic 
Czar,  when  he  freed  the  Russian  serfs,  gave  two-thirds 
of  the  land  to  them  as  their  plain  right.  If  the  derided 
advice  of  the  F^eedman's  Bureau  had  been  taken  and 
each  former  slave  family  had  been  started  with  forty 
acres  and  a  mule  it  is  possible  that  by  this  time  it  would 
be  much  better  with  whites  in  regions  of  large  negro 
population. 

America's  Mortgage  on  Europe 

THE  trade  statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  on 
June  30,  1919,  complete  the  record  for  the  five- 
year  war  period.  The  United  States  has  shipped 
abroad  goods  valued  at  twenty-seven  billion  dollars  and 
has  imported  goods  valued  at  twelve  million  dollars. 
The  "balance  of  trade"  is  thus  the  stupendous  total 
of  fifteen  billion  dollars. 

The  movement  has  steadily  accelerated.  The  balance 
for  1919  was  four  billions  against  three  and  a  half  bil- 
lions in  1918  and  1917,  two  billions  in  1916,  and  one 
billion  in  1915. 

Prior  to  the  war  we  exported  in  goods  about  five  hun- 
dred millions  a  year  more  than  we  imported.  The  bal- 
ance was  offset  by  charges  for  shipping  services,  insur- 
ance, expenses  of  travelers  and  by  the  interest  on  the 
debt  then  owed  by  America  to  Europe.  These  items  have 
now  almost  disappeared  from  the  balance  sheet,  and  the 
United  States  has  passed  from  debtor  to  creditor.  The 
remainder  of  the  world  now  owes  us  money  on  which 
the  annual  charge  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  billion 
a  year. 

If  Europe  is  to  pay  it  is  obvious  the  payment  must 
be  in  goods.  We  must  prepare,  as  bankers,  business  men 
and  economists  agree,  to  be  a  dumping  ground  for  arti- 
cles of  European  production.  Even  to  get  goods  further 
credits  must  be  extended.  Practically  every  country  in 
Europe  is  an  applicant  for  new  credits  against  which 
to  draw  to  buy  raw  materials  and  new  machinery-.  Many 
of  these  requests  have  already  been  responded  to  and 
others  are  under  negotiation.  Thus  there  is  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  annual  sum  to  be  met  by  the  shipment  of 
goods  to  this  side. 


Frank  W.  Vanderlip  in  his  recent  book,  addressing 
a  public  which  he  declares  is  illiterate  in  economics,  sets 
out  with  force  and  clarity  the  facts  of  the  situation. 
As  the  volume  is  being  widely  read  it  promises  to  exert 
a  powerful  influence  on  American  public  opinion.  The 
tone  is  pessimistic — raises  doubt  as  to  what  the  end  is 
to  be.  According  to  Mr.  Vanderlip  this  country  is  in- 
volved very  deeply  in  a  financial  way  and  the  way  out 
is  difficult.  A  debtor  seldom  has  a  kindly  opinion  for  a 
creditor,  and  consequently  America  may  not  be  as  pop- 
ular in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

But  it  is  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Vanderlip  practically 
ignores  a  highly  important  element  in  the  situation. 
This  is  the  effect  of  the  new  level  of  prices.  Debts,  as 
all  are  aware,  are  payable  in  money,  and,  speaking 
roughly,  prices  have  doubled.  This  means  that  the  gross 
valuation  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  if  prices  do  not  tum- 
ble, will  be  twice  what  it  was  before  the  war. 

That  is  to  say,  having  spent  one  hundred  and  twenty 
billions  on  the  war,  Europe  in  pounds,  francs  or  dollars 
will  be  nominally  richer  than  before  it.  Debts  are  en- 
larged, but  even  more  enlarged  is  the  account  value  of 
the  property  securing  the  debts.  Measured  in  days  of 
human  toil,  in  the  end  the  determining  factor,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  debt  ridden  France  will  ship  to  us  the 
product  of  many  more  days  of  toil  than  she  formerly 
sent.  A  manufacturer  of  Lyons,  who  formerly  sent  over 
1,000,000  yards  of  silk,  which  represented  one  million 
days  of  work,  and  received  a  credit  of  $1,000,000,  now 
can  send  us  over  the  same,  a  million  yards  representing 
the  same  million  days  of  work,  and  receive  a  credit  of 
$2,000,000. 

The  significance  of  the  new  level  of  prices  does  not 
yet  seem  fully  appreciated  by  the  business  and  political 
world.  It  may  be  that  if  the  new  level  persists  that  it 
will  develop,  when  all  forms  of  property  are  adjusted 
to  it,  that  the  war  which  created  the  debts  also  created 
a  way  to  meet  them. 

After  the  Napoleonic  conflict  the  debts  of  the  nations 
became  bearable  thru  an  enormous  increase  of  produc- 
tive power  thru  labor  saving  machinery.  This  time  the 
same  result  may  be  achieved  thru  a  change  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money.  The  gold  mines  are  pouring 
forth  great  quantities  of  the  yellow  metal,  thus  increas- 
ing the  supplies,  but  even  more  influential  in  effecting 
the  visible  supply  is  the  release  of  the  gold  hoards,  for- 
merly kept  under  guard.  Russia's  impounded  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  gold  is  slowly  leaking  out  to  flush  the  money 
market;  Germany's  $1,000,000,000  is  in  process  of  dis- 
tribution; all  the  nations  seem  less  disposed  to  guard 
the  contents  of  their  strong  boxes.  The  consequence  is 
an  inflation  which  may  turn  out  to  be  an  influence  ade- 
quate to  maintain  the  new  price  level. 

Italian  Finance 

FOR  the  past  two  years  a  great  deal  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  taking 
the  place  in  Italian  finance  and  industry  which 
was  formerly  enjoyed  by  Germany.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Italy  America  Society,  means  for  improving 
the  financial  and  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  under  way  when  at  the  last  moment  the 
Orlando-Sonnino  ministry  added  Fiume  to  the  territory 
claimed  under  the  Treaty  of  London.  This  fact  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  President  Wilson's  change  of  atti- 
tude toward  Italy  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  one 
factor  which  has  perhaps  destroyed  the  good  work 
which  for  two  years  has  been  carried  on  here  by  ad- 
mirers of  Italy. 

The  announcement  was  recently  made  in  Rome  that 
an  appeal  had  been  made  to  American  bankers  for  a 
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loan  of  a  billion  dollars  to  Italy.  Premier  Nitti  spoke 
before  the  Senate,  stating  that  Italy  must  raise  a  for- 
eign loan  of  eighteen  billion  lire,  which  is  equivalent  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange  to  a  little  over  tw^o  billion 
dollars.  The  funds  are  required  for  the  purchase  of  raw 
material  which  is  urgently  needed  in  Italy  in  order  to 
keep  her  industries  moving.  Premier  Nitti  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  while  no  more  credits  would  be  forth- 
coming from  the  United  States  Government,  this  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  hostile  act.  The  fact  is  that  the 
amount  available  to  the  War  Finance  Corporation  for 
foreign  credits  is  about  exhausted.  Premier  Nitti  point- 
ed out  that  the  United  States  had  made  loans  to  Italy 
during  the  war  which  bore  3^-2  per  cent  interest,  while 
the  Italian  Government  was  borrowing  in  Italy  at  5^2 
per  cent.  The  Premier  felt  that  Italy  should  ask  for  a 
loan  in  the  United  States  as  an  act  of  friendship,  and 
that  in  order  to  succeed  Italy  must  act  in  a  friendly 
manner  toward  the  United  States. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  United  States  Government 
feels  that  until  the  political  situation  is  clarified  Italy 
cannot  expect  even  a  credit  from  private  sources  in  this 
country.  It  would  thus  appear  that  on  account  of  the 
Fiume  episode,  Italy  is  to  face  an  economic  boycott.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Italy  is  now  our  debtor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  and  a  half  billions,  such  action  seems  rather 
unbusinesslike.  Without  raw  material,  Italy  cannot  be 
placed  on  a  productive  basis. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  American  financial  mission  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  addressed  a  group  of  Italian  bankers 
in  Paris  and  led  them  to  believe  that  they  might  expect 
credits  in  America  from  private  sources.  This  was  re- 
garded as  very  significant,  inasmuch  as  Italian  bankers 
were  endeavoring  to  arrange  private  credits  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  writing,  news  comes  from  Paris 
that  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Tittoni,  has  failed  to 
obtain  a  promise  of  financial  aid  from  American  bank- 
ers in  Paris.  Italy's  plight  is  thus  very  serious.  There  is 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  concern  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  here  over  the  financial  condition  of  England 
and  France,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  sharp  drop 
in  sterling  exchange  and  Sir  George  Paish's  prediction 
that  it  would  soon  sell  at  $4,  as  compared  with  a  normal 
parity  of  $4.87. 

All  of  these  events  serve  to  prove  that  we  may  be  liv- 
ing in  a  fool's  paradise  with  respect  to  our  seeming 
prosperity.  Just  as  a  united  front  won  the  war,  so  must 
the  post-war  problems  be  solved  by  a  united  financial 
front.  Thus  far,  the  experts  have  not  been  able  to  do 
anything,  as  the  exchanges  continue  to  work  against 
our  allies.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  drastic  measures.  It 
may  even  be  necessary  to  cancel  our  foreign  loans  to  all 
of  our  allies,  now  amounting  to  ten  billions,  and  con- 
sider them  a  part  of  our  war  expense. 

Waiting  for  Japan 

Up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  expected  Japanese 
announcement  that  Japan  would  retire  from 
Shantung  and  restore  Kiaochau  has  not  appeared. 
Instead  there  is  a  statement  by  the  Japanese  charge 
at  Washington,  which  he  is  careful  to  say  only  repre- 
sents his  personal  opinion,  that  Japan  intends  to  re- 
tore  Kiaochau  and  that  control  over  the  Shantung  rail- 
way, which  implies  economic  mastery  of  the  province, 
is  to  be  by  China  and  Japan  jointly.  But  it  further  ap- 
pears from  the  statement  that  nothing  is  to  be  done 
until  an  agreement  is  reached  between  China  and  Japan 
touching  unnamed  matters. 

Japan  thus  continues,  by  continuing  an  unopen  dip- 
lomatic policy,  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  friends  in 


this  country  to  rebut  the  attacks  upon  her.  Is  it  to  be 
understood  that  China  in  essence  is  to  buy  back  Shan- 
tung by  concessions  elsewhere?  If  so,  by  what  conces- 
sions? Moreover,  why  was  a  subordinate  diplomatic 
agent  selected  to  make  an  informal  and  non-binding 
declaration?  The  transaction  thus  gains  the  appearance 
of  an  effort  to  ascertain  by  indirection  the  maximum 
of  what  this  country  will  consent  to.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  diplomatic  maneuvering  of  this  kind 
is  alien  to  the  American  temperament  and  is  calculated 
to  stimulate  suspicion. 

The  allegation  having  been  made  that  President  Wil- 
son originated  the  Shantung  clause  in  the  Peace  Treaty 
instead  of  reluctantly  consenting  to  it  as  first  reported, 
the  White  House  has  squelched  the  report  by  disclaim- 
ing all  responsibility  for  the  clause.  In  reply  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  point  out  that  whatever  was  the  precise 
origin  of  the  clause,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  it  as  far 
back  as  November,  1917.  In  the  Lansing-Ishii  note  then 
written,  our  Government,  prior  to  the  peace  conference, 
accepted  the  principle  that  Japan  had  special  rights  in 
China,  particularly  in  parts  to  which  her  territories 
are  contiguous.  This  doctrine  displaced  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  the  Root-Takahira  note  of  1908,  by  which 
Japan  and  the  United  States  severally  agreed  that  nei- 
ther had  any  special  rights  in  China  and  pledged  them- 
selves never  to  claim  any.  Whatever  merit  there  may  be 
in  this  criticism  it  is  clear  the  President  would  now  be 
delighted  to  get  back  to  the  Root-Takahira  principle 
and  is  working  diligently  to  this  end. 

The  country,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  press, 
seems  to  be  aware  of  the  unwisdom  of  drifting  into  a 
state  of  chronic  opposition  to  Japan.  Anti-Japanese 
agitators,  who  care  little  for  China  and  whose  solici- 
tude for  her  is  a  new  growth,  have  sought  to  use  the 
Shantung  incident  to  advance  their  trouble-making  pur- 
pose, but  the  country  has  little  responded.  Japan  more 
than  most  nations  has  been  carefully  correct  in  her  at- 
titude to  this  country — at  times  patient  under  consider- 
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The   Levite— a    British    comment    on    our   policy    toward    Russia 
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Coming  Up  for  Air 


Henriette  doesn't  live  in  the  cellar  from   choice  or  because  she  is  afraid  of  bombs  any  longer.  But  like  many 
of  the  French  and   Belgians  she  has  only  ruins  for  a   home   and   there   is   slow    prospect    of   rebuilding   them 


Paul  Thompson 

"The  mushroom  growth  of  prohibition"  has  a  literal  interpretation   in  this  brewery  near  New  York,  where  the  empty  beer  vats  have 
been  turned  into  mushroom   cellars.  The   dark,   damp,  rather  warm  atmosphere  that  produced  the  drink  seems  to  favor  the  edibles 


able  aggravation.  This  behavior  stands  her  in  good 
stead  now  and  her  friends  believe,  if  it  is  made  clear 
that  no  nation  is  to  exploit  China,  she  will  gladly  join 
in  a  covenant  of  self-abnegation.  Beside  her  desire  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  the  United  States,  Japan  is 
alive  to  the  impolicy  of  making  permanent  enemies  of 
the  Chinese,  who  in  their  boycotts  have  a  defensive 
weapon  of  great  power  whose  use  would  be  destructive 
of  Japanese  trade. 

The  Future  of  Lloyd  George 

LLOYD  GEORGE,  the  British  Premier,  who  is  al- 
ways about  to  be  ignominiously  overthrown  but 
never  is,  once  more  has  weathered  a  political 
storm.  He  succeeded  in  settling  the  British  coal  strike 
after  others  had  tried  and  failed.  He  did  it  by  going 
straight  to  the  leaders  that  the  miners  trusted,  and 
when  it  appeared  that  definite  promises  had  not  been 
kept,  even  high  coal  prices  had  been  raised  to  meet  the 
new  wage  scale,  he  quickly  conceded  the  practical  de- 
mand and  the  miners  as  promptly  stopped  talking  Bol- 
shevism and  other  abstract  matters. 

The  political  future  of  the  remarkable  man  who  has 
guided  British  destinies  for  four  years  is  nevertheless 
obscure.  Contrary  predictions  are  made.  On  the  one  side 
it  is  said  he  has  been  swallowed  by  the  Tories  who  have 
cooperated  with  him ;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  said  he  has 
swallowed  them.  That  a  realignment  in  British  politics 
is  being  seriously  considered  was  shown  the  other  day 
when  Winston  Churchill  tentatively  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal to  form  a  new  coalition  party  to  include  the  Tories 
whose  minds  are  open  and  the  Liberals  who  are  tired 
of  classical  liberalism,  and  which  it  is  hoped  might  at- 
tract a  large  labor  support.  That  Lloyd  George  would 
join  such  a  party  and  be  glad  to  lead  it  are  matters 
scarcely  open  to  doubt. 

Men  seldom  fundamentally  change,  it  is  said,  after 
they  reach  maturity,  and  during  all  his  life  Lloyd 
George  has  shown  a  fiery  interest  in  social  questions 
as  distinguished  from  what  are  called  political  ones. 
He  named  a  book  of  his  collected  speeches  "Better 
Days,"  and  preached  the  gospel  of  a  new  liberalism — 
of  one  that  would  get  rid  of  allegiance  to  outworn 
formulas  and  devote  itself  to  the  great  task  of  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  masses  of  men.  During  the  war  he 
has  had  many  strange  bedfellows,  but  in  spite  of  all 
his  detractors  have  said  to  break  down  his  repute,  it 
has  never  been  clear  that  he  had  in  any  real  sense  gone 


over  to  reaction.  Assuming  that  the  heart  of  the  man  is 
sound  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  will  show 
that  the  events  of  the  war  have  led  him  to  prize  the 
old  issues  less  than  ever — and  he  nevr  prized  them 
much. 

Lloyd  George,  Winston  Churchill,  and  Robert  Smillie, 
leader  of  Great  Britain's  awakened  labor  forces,  are 
likely  to  be  the  chief  figures  in  Great  Britain's  public 
life.  They  may  get  together — supplementing  one  an- 
other, they  would  be  an  almost  irresistible  triumvirate. 
And  at  bottom  the  three  think  a  good  deal  alike — -the 
aristocratic  Churchill  probably  being  the  most  radical. 

The  England  of  noble  lords  on  one  side  and  of  schol- 
arly liberalism  such  as  Asquith  represents  on  the  other 
seems  passing.  Instead  men  more  directly  of  the  people 
are  to  lead.  Lloyd  George  is  hated  by  the  radicals 
who  talk  in  a  shallow  way,  not  of  progress,  but  of 
revolution,  and  these  have  had  their  way  in  recent  labor 
congresses.  But  at  heart  the  British  masses  are  con- 
servative and  distrustful  of  mere  theory.  They  will 
scarcely  blame  Lloyd  George  for  compromising  when 
circumstances  coerced  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a 
British  congress  holding  the  big  hearted  little  Welsh- 
man, of  a  family  of  cobblers,  an  enemy  of  labor  after 
hearing  him  in  his  own  behalf.  So  far  the  way  has  been 
easy  to  the   "intellectuals"   of  the   Independent   Labor 


I'rr^ii  lUuftrating 

This  houseboat  is  one  New  Yorker's  way  of  dodpinp  tlie  tor- 
turing problem  of  where  to  find  a  place  to  live.  Anchored  in 
the  Harlem  River,  ten  miles  or  so  above  the  center  of  town, 
it  is  free  from  profiteering   landlords,  but   handy  to  the   subway 
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Party,  but  when  the  real  tests  come  their  elaborate 
card  structures  may  tumble.  It  is  hard  to  convince  any 
man,  especially  an  Englishman,  that  he  is  more  a  miner, 
or  an  ironworker  or  docker  than  he  is  a  man,  a  Briton 
averse  to  sinking  himself  altogether  into  a  class.  Dur- 
ing the  war  the  British  people  have  been  true  to  type, 
and  in  spite  of  votes  at  labor  congresses  it  is  unlikely 
there  has  come  a  sudden  change. 

What  Germany  Really  Thought 

IN  the  course  of  an  attack  in  the  German  National 
Assembly  on  the  National  Party,  which  includes  in 
its  membership  most  of  the  Junkers,  Mathias  Erz- 
berger,  formerly  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  German 
Center  Party  and  now  German  Minister  of  Finance,  de- 
clared that  peace  overtures  to  Germany  were  made  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  August,  1917,  and  that 
these  overtures  were  rejected. 

Erzberger  declared  that  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  Munich 
addressed  a  note  to  Chancellor  Michaelis,  enclosing  a 
telegram  from  the  British  Minister  at  the  Vatican,  to 
which  the  French  Government  had  assented.  The  Brit- 
ish note,  Erzberger  explains,  asked  for  a  German  dec- 
laration for  Belgian  independence  and  compensation, 
and  inquired  as  to  what  guarantees  Germany  would  need 
for  herself.  This  alleged  overture,  according  to  Erz- 
berger, was  not  answered  for  four  weeks  and  then  the 
reply  was  tantamount  to  a  refusal. 

In  reply,  Michaelis,  who  was  German  Chancellor  in 
August,  1917,  denies  that  the  circumstances  were  as 
related  by  Erzberger.  He  admits  that  a  communication 
was  received  from  the  Vatican,  and  that  a  crown  coun- 
cil was  held  concerning  it,  and  that  it  was  agreed  that 


Belgium  might  be  restored  provided  there  was  close 
economic  union  with  Germany,  and  provided,  further, 
there  was  a  restoration  of  German  colonies  and  no  re- 
quest for  indemnity.  Michaelis  adds  that  he  did  not 
negotiate  thru  the  Vatican  because  it  was  known  to  be 
in  communication  with  Erzberger,  whose  discretion 
was  not  credited. 

The  British  version  of  the  incident  is  that  when  the 
Pope's  peace  note  appeared  and.  President  Wilson  re- 
jected it,  the  British  Government  communicated  to  the 
Vatican  a  polite  note  which  pointed  out  that  Germany 
offered  no  guarantees  with  respect  to  Belgium  and  had 
never  defined  what  should  be  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  her  own  future.  In  other  words,  there  was  no 
overture,  but  merely  a  mention  of  two  items  wherein 
Great  Britain  regarded  the  German  position  as  intol- 
erable and  insincere. 

Another  interesting  diplomatic  revelation  is  that  as 
early  as  April  12,  1917,  Count  Czernin,  Austrian  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  strongly  advised  the  Austrian 
Kaiser  to  open  negotiations  "before  our  enemies  are 
aware  of  our  expiring  powers."  Czernin  pointed  out 
that  the  hopes  built  on  the  submarine  warfare  were  ill 
founded  and  strongly  urged  sacrificing  much  to  secure 
an  armistice  and  a  parley. 

These  sidelights,  while  they  tell  little  that  is  new, 
show  how  general  was  the  German  disbelief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  success.  In  the  summer  of  1917  Russia  col- 
lapsed, but  even  after  this  scepticism  concerning  vic- 
tory was  general.  The  German  offensive  launched  in  the 
spring  of  1918  was  an  act  of  desperation — a  gambler's 
last  throw.  This  was  the  common  judgment  of  unin- 
structed  persons  and  the  uninstructed  were  right. 


Underwood  &  Underwood. 
Washington,  as  seen  from  an  aeroplane,  spreads  its  beauty  like  a  peacock,  the  capitol  in  the  center,  the  Senate  buildings  at  the  right 


No  Reservations 

An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


ON  February  14  the  third  Plenary  Session  of  the 
Peace  Conference  laid  on  the  table  the  tenta- 
tive draft  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  asked  for  suggestions  for  its  im- 
provement. That  was  the  first  time  in  history  vi^hen  the 
people  were  invited  during  the  course  of  a  diplomatic 
negotiation  to  participate  in  such  a  discussion.  The 
day  of  open  diplomacy  had  at  last  arrived. 

In  the  United  States  many  suggestions  were  made, 
especially  from  the  political  opponents  of  President 
Wilson.  I  have  already  pointed  out  in  The  Independent 
of  May  24  how  most  of  the  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Taft, 
Lodge,  Root  and  Hughes,  easily  the  four  most  influen- 
tial and  competent  men  in  the  Republican  party,  were 
adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Taft  got  all  his 
proposals  embodied  in  the  revised  Covenant,  some  in  his 
exact  language.  He  is  completely  satisfied  with  the 
result,  as  he  has  told  me.  As  Mr.  Lodge  made  the 
same  suggestions  as  Mr.  Taft,  naturally  all  were  adopt- 
ed, but  he  is  evidently  not  pleased,  for  he  says  the  Cove- 
nant is  now  worse  than  ever.  What  Mr.  Root  and  Mr. 
Hughes  think  I  do  not  know,  but  Mr.  Hughes  got  six  of 
his  seven  suggestions  adopted  and  Mr.  Root  four  of  his 
nine,  three  having  been  partially  given  in  the  prelimi- 
nary draft.  Wherever  any  two  or  more  of  these  eminent 
constitutional  authorities  agreed  on  an  amendment  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  final  draft. 

That  the  framers  of  the  Covenant  thought  they  had 
fully  met  Republican  objections  is  evidenced  from  a  let- 
ter I  have  just  received  from  one  of  them,  who  says: 

We  did  the  best  we  could  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  Re- 
publican senators,  and  the  other  nations  feel  they  have 
made  many  concessions  to  the  United  States.  When  it  is 
remembered  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a  bill  thru  any  legis- 
lative body  in  anything  like  its  original  form,  even  tho  the 
criticism  of  the  measure  is  by  one's  own  party,  you  can 
appreciate  the  task  we  had  in  formulating  this  Covenant 
which  involved  so  many  nations. 

If  the  Republicans  had  only  had  the  sense  to  claim 
the  revised  draft  as  a  Republican  victory  they  could 
have  made  out  a  very  good  case  for  themselves,  and  the 
contest  would  now  be  only  for  the  honor  of  having  orig- 
inated, Americanized,  amended  and  ratified  the  treaty. 

But  such  was  not  to  be.  Apparently  nothing  the  Presi- 
dent is  likely  to  do  will  satisfy  a  majority  of  the  Repub- 
licans. They  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  make  further 
changes  in  the  treaty,  to  "save  their  faces,"  if  for  no 
other  reason.  It  is  not  principles  they  now  want,  but  pres- 
tige. Accordingly,  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Hughes 
have  come  forward  again  with  further  suggestions  for 
reservations  and  amendments.  Mr.  Taft  says  he  would 
not  vote  for  them  were  he  a  senator,  but  he  is  good- 
naturedly  ready  to  help  his  fallen  brothers  out  of  the 
pit  they  have  dug  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Hughes  still  propose  fundamental 
changes.  Mr.  Root  would  now  strike  out  Article  X  alto- 
gether, instead  of  letting  it  stand  for  at  least  five  years 
as  he  originally  proposed.  He  would  likewise  make  the 
United  States  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  all  its  inter- 
national obligations  are  fulfilled  when  withdrawing 
from  the  League.  He  still  holds  to  his  original  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  he  waives  his  for- 
mer proposals  in  regard  to  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Jus- 
tice, the  Periodic  Conference  and  the  "verification"  of 
armaments  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hughes  agrees  with  Mr.  Root  as  to  the  elimina- 


tion of  Article  X  and  the  unqualified  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  League  on  due  notice.  He  reiterates  also  his 
former  demands  for  the  reservation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  domestic  questions  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  League. 

Mr.  Taft  would  be  willing  to  clarify  the  Covenant 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Hughes. 
But  he  makes  two  entirely  new  suggestions.  He  would 
not  let  a  British  dominion  be  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  same  time  as  the  mother  country,  and  he 
actually  proposes  the  United  States  agree  to  the  obliga- 
tions of  Article  X  for  only  ten  years. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  of  the  three  Republican 
statesmen  are  mere  interpretations.  Some  are  reserva- 
tions. Messrs.  Root  and  Hughes's  proposals  to  eliminate 
Article  X  and  Mr.  Taft's  suggestion  that  the  British 
dominions  be  kept  out  of  the  Council  are  clearly  amend- 
ments. They  will  thus  not  only  have  to  go  to  our  Allies 
for  their  consent,  but — a  pretty  state  of  affairs — to 
Germany  also. 

In  a  very  suggestive  speech  in  the  Senate  last  week 
Senator  Pittman  of  Nevada  brought  forth  a  number  of 
historical  precedents  tending  to  show  that  reservations 
as  well  as  amendments  must  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the 
signatories  to  a  treaty. 

He  cites  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  wherein  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
After  the  treaty  was  negotiated  the  Senate  made  a 
reservation,  and  the  King  of  Spain  in  accepting  it 
wrote  an  explanation  to  be  affixed  to  the  treaty.  This 
would  seem  to  have  been  simply  a  ratification  by  Spain 
of  our  reservation,  but  as  Spain's  understanding  of 
the  reservation  and  ours  were  expressed  in  different 
language,  the  treaty  had  to  be  referred  back  again  to 
the  Senate  for  a  second  ratification. 

IT  should  be  noted  that  the  annexes  or  reservations 
made  by  the  King  of  Spain  were  only  interpretative, 
and  yet  the  Senate  was  entitled  to  determine  that  ques- 
tion for  itself.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  therefore, — 
and  this  was  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  when  the  case  came  before  it  later  for  judicial 
construction — that  any  reservation,  interpretation, 
amendment  or  qualification  to  the  written  treaty,  if  it  is 
intended  to  be  more  than  a  mere  opinion,  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  other  signatories  for  their  approval. 

Senator  Root  would  seem  to  differ  from  the  above 
conclusions.  For  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Lodge  he  says 
that  reservation's  are  "in  accordance  with  long  estab 
lished  precedent  in  the  making  of  treaties"  and  "when 
included  in  the  instrument  of  ratification  they  will  not 
require  a  reopening  of  negotiations"  and  if  none  of  the 
other  signatories  "expressly  objects"  the  treaty  "stands 
as  limited  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
powers."  But  in  the  next  breath  the  Senator  seems  to 
be  not  quite  so  sure,  for  he  adds : 

If  any  doubt  were  entertained  as  to  the  effect  of-  such 
action,  the  doubt  could  be  readily  dispelled  by  callinjr  upon 
the  four  other  principal  powei-s  represented  in  the  Council 
to  state  whether  they  do  in  fact  object  to  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  League  with  understandinp:s  and 
reservations  stated  in  the  resolution. 

Thus,  if  interpretations  and  reservations  should  have 
to  be  thrown  back  for  the  further  ratification  of  all  the 
other  signatories  to  the  treaty,  as  amendments  clearly 
have  to  be,  then  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Senate  accepts 
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the  suggestions  of  Messrs.  Taft,  Root  and  Hughes,  or, 
indeed,  of  anybody  else,  it  will  reopen,  as  Senator  Pitt- 
man  says :  "every  question  involved  in  the  peace  nego- 
tiation, invite  other  nations  to  insist  upon  amendments 
and  reservations  affecting  their  particular  interests,  and 
result  in  long  and  dangerous  delay,  if  not  the  entire  dis- 
ruption of  the  plans  for  peace." 

Let  all  the  Senators,  therefore,  who  would  adopt  the 
treaty  unamended  stand  firm.  If  there  is  any  compromis- 
ing to  be  done  let  the  other  side  do  it.  Neither  Republi- 


cans nor  Democrats  are  going  to  reject  the  treaty.  If  the 
opponents  of  the  Covenant  want  reservations,  let  them 
formulate  them  and  pass  them.  The  friends  of  the  Cove- 
nant will  of  course  accept  a  treaty  with  reservations 
rather  than  delay  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  there  is  no 
reason  why  friends  of  the  treaty,  whether  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  should  compromise  simply  in  order 
to  "save  the  faces"  of  their  opponents.  They  have 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  such  a 
course. 


The  Coming  Union  of  Churches 


An  Editorial 


By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson 


THE  question  of  Church  Unity  is  everywhere  at 
the  front.  It  is  universally  conceded  that  Chris- 
tians must  get  closer  together,  the  only  matter 
under  debate  is  how  this  closer  union  can  be 
brought  about.  Thru  the  last  fifty  years  the  movement 
toward  Christian  union  has  been  gaining  volume  and 
momentum.  Various  interdenominational  movements, 
like  so  many  John  the  Baptists,  have  been  preparing  the 
way.  First  came  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  calling  men  of  all 
evangelical  Christian  communions  to  come  together  to 
minister  to  the  young  manhood  of  the  community.  Later 
on  came  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  summoning  women  of  all 
churches  to  labor  together  for  the  safeguarding  of  their 
younger  sisters.  The  Christian  Endeavor  movement 
gathered  up  the  young  people  of  scores  of  denomina- 
tions, brought  them  together  in  great  annual  conven- 
tions, and  focussed  their  eyes  on  the  work  to  be  done 
for  a  common  Master.  The  Student  Volunteer  Movement 
paid  no  attention  to  denominational  barriers,  and  sim- 
ply asked  in  all  of  our  colleges:  "Who  will  go?"  No  one 
inquired,  What  is  your  denomination?,  but,  Who  has  the 
willingness  to  work  in  Christ's  vineyard.  The  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  swept  over  the  top  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical lines  and  trained  laymen  of  all  branches  of  the 
church  to  study  together  the  problems  of  the  world's 
redemption.  The  Missionary  Education  Movement  was 
another  agency  to  lift  the  mind  out  of  the  old  ruts  of 
denominational  isolation,  and  bring  hearts  together  in 
fellowship  and  service. 

The  spirit  fostered  and  extended  by  these  various 
agencies  finally  found  expression  in  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  in  which  representatives  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  American  Protestants  speak  with  a  common 
voice  and  face  with  united  front  a  common  task. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  strongest  forces 
working  for  unity  have  come  out  of  the  missionary 
field.  Men  when  they  leave  home  and  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth  naturally  draw  together  in  their  loneliness. 
Moreover,  the  magnitude  of  the  world  problem  is  re- 
vealed with  thrilling  distinctness  to  the  workers  who 
stand  face  to  face  with  the  colossal  problems  presented 
by  the  non-Christian  world.  In  the  presence  of  these 
problems,  the  old  home  controversies  look  trivial,  and 
the  old  home  divisions  seem  both  foolish  and  wicked. 
Foreign  missionaries  have  therefore  been  long  pon- 
dering the  subject  of  Church  Union.  They  have  al- 
ready taken  numerous  advanced  steps.  They  have  in 
various  fields  divided  up  the  territory,  and  united  in 
great  educational  institutions,  and  entered  upon  pro- 
grams of  cooperation  which  have  startled  some  of  their 
more  conservative  brethren  at  home.  It  is  significant 
that  the  secretary  of  the  Interchurch  Movement,  which 


is  at  present  making  a  survey  of  the  whole  globe  with 
the  intention  of  formulating  a  concerted  program  for 
united  Protestantism,  is  secretary  of  one  of  our  denom- 
inational foreign  boards. 

The  forces  which  were  working  mightily  before  1914 
were  given  a  fresh  impetus  by  the  Great  War.  It  did 
this  in  two  ways.  It  brought  men  of  all  religious  beliefs 
at  once  into  close  and  hearty  cooperation.  No  one  in  the 
hostess  houses,  or  in  the  canteens,  or  in  the  Red  Cross 
sewing  circles,  or  in  the  community  welfare  work,  ever 
stopped  to  take  account  of  denominational  labels.  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants  and  Jews  were  driven  together  by 
the  pressure  of  a  common  burden,  the  spirit  of  unity 
finding  its  supreme  expression  in  a  united  drive  for 
$170,000,000  for  welfare  work  among  the  sailors  and 
soldiers.  It  was  demonstrated  that  men  and  women  of 
divers  creeds  could,  without  compromising  their  con- 
victions, unite  their  forces  for  the  accomplishment  of 
moral  ends. 

The  war  revealed  not  only  the  possibilities  of  effective 
cooperation,  but  it  also  drove  into  the  conscience  the 
necessity  for  it.  Men  realized  as  never  before  the  power 
of  organized  evil  in  this  world,  and  saw  that  it  can  be 
met  and  overcome  only  by  th^  organized  forces  of 
righteousness.  It  was  made  clear  that  we  are  living  in  a 
moral  universe,  and  that,  unless  nations  accept  the  law 
of  Christ,  the  world  is  lost.  In  the  presence  of  this  gi- 
gantic need,  our  old  methods  seemed  clumsy  and  thrift- 
less. We  became  converted  to  the  gospel  of  efficiency. 

In  the  great  arm.y  of  Christians  now  contending  for 
church  unity  there  are  various  regiments :  some  radical, 
some  moderate,  and  some  conservative.  Some  seek  noth- 
ing more  than  a  closer  cooperation  of  the  bodies  already 
existing.  Others  are  eager  for  some  form  of  federation, 
whereby  we  shall  have  a  league  of  churches,  correspond- 
ing in  the  ecclesiastical  realm  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  political  realm.  Others  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  organic  union — the  complete  amalgama- 
tion of  all  denominations  into  one  mighty  church — at 
present  an  impossibility,  but  an  ideal  which  it  is  felt 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fade  from  the  eye.  One  of  the 
most  impressive  utterances  of  the  last  year  was  the  rec- 
torial address  of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  at  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews.  The  great  audience  was  thrilled  and  awed 
by  the  emphasis  which  this  general  placed  on  moral  and 
religious  forces.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  no 
political  expedient  and  no  amount  of  military  prepared- 
ness will  guarantee  the  kind  of  peace  on  which  the  heart 
of  the  world  is  set.  He  is  convinced  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  only  solution  of  our  great  problems,  and 
that  a  united  church,  as  daring  on  spiritual  lines  as  the 
army  on  military  lines,  is  the  one  hope  of  the  world. 


An  Educational  Hope 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


EDUCATION  today  is  like  the  American  race,  a 
substance  of  things  hoped  for.  When  amalga- 
mation and  natural  selection  have  done  their 
perfect  work  there  may  live  on  this  continent 
an  American  race  or  at  least  an  American  people  com- 
posed of  Americans  enough  alike  to  reveal  characteristic 
ethnic  marks.  When  the  educational  experiments  now 
in  process  have  been  tried  out  and  the  infertile  ones 
have  been  eliminated,  and  the  fertile  ones  have  blended, 
there  will  like  enough  appear  in  America  a  distinctive 
education. 

The  old  breed  of  educated  men  is  nearly  extinct.  The 
schools  and  the  colleges  that  educated  it  are  memories. 
The  breed  was  never  numerous  and  the  education  was 
rarely  broad,  but  it  had  quality.  Information  was  an  ele- 
ment in  it,  but  the  thing  itself,  like  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  was  a  bearing,  an  attitude,  a  reaction  to 
life:  it  was  a  disciplined  sense  of  life.  That  sense  al- 
ready was  impaired  when  the  attack  upon  the  old  cur- 
riculum began.  To  know  what  it  once  was  one  must  be 
acquainted  with  elderly  men  in  whom  it  survives,  or  must 
feel  the  beauty  of  it  as  it  lives  in  the  biographical  page. 
Discipline  of  the  sense  of  life  was  obtained  in  part 
thru  criticism  of  the  values  of  life,  and  in  part  thru 
habits  of  study.  Latin  and  Greek  were  sufficiently  read 
to  awaken  reactions  to  Greek  and  Roman  ideas.  The 
tremendous  things  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  objectives  of 
Greek  and  Roman  politics,  the  sweep  of  Roman  imperial 
ambition,  made  their  impress,  not  always  deep  but  al- 
ways real,  upon  the  minds  of  the  college  youth.  Their 
grammatical  knowledge  may  not  have  been  accurate, 
their  translations  may  have  been  awkward,  their  Greek 
and  Latin  composition  may  have  been  absurd,  but  they 
did  not  go  forth  from  college  in  the  untroubled  convic- 
tion that  nothing  worth  while  had  been  done  or  thought 
or  written  before  the  invention  of  the  prairie  schooner. 
They  were  aware  of  noteworthy  achievements  of  by- 
gone men  with  which  to  compare  and  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  product  of  their  own  endeavors.  And  their  ac- 
quisitions, such  as  they  were,  and  their  intellectual  re- 
actions to  the  things  that  go  with  education:  to  books, 
to  studious  men,  to  the  life  that  is  shot  thru  with  ideas, 
they  had  obtained  by  serious  work.  They  went  forth 
from  college  with  the  reading  and  the  thinking  habit. 
In  another  way,  too,  the  method  and  the  substance  of 
old  time  education  developed  the  quality  so  character- 


istic of  educated  men  of  the  old  breed.  The  curriculum 
was  narrow  and  it  was  rigid.  And  because  it  was  both 
narrow  and  rigid  it  selected  college  students.  It  did  not 
attract  everybody.  The  youth  that  submitted  themselves 
to  it  and  profited  by  it  were  a  kind.  They  were,  if  you 
please,  an  intellectual  aristocracy.  And  because  they 
were,  they  believed  in  standards  and  maintained  them. 

Yet  that  old  education  and  the  old  breed  were  hope- 
lessly inadequate  to  the  compelling  needs  of  a  hetero- 
geneous population  sweeping  across  an  undeveloped  con- 
tinent and  trying  an  unexampled  political  experiment. 
How  inadequate  also  they  were  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
gifted  men  born  into  the  turbulent  newer  life  is  poign- 
antly shown  in  that  remarkable  confession,  "The  Edu- 
cation of  Henry  Adams."  Scientific  discovery  had  revo- 
lutionized both  our  notions  of  the  universe  and  our 
methods  of  practical  endeavor.  Democracy  was  a  fact 
confronting  us,  and  no  longer  a  political  theory.  It  had 
become  necessary  to  fit  the  American  to  turn  not  only 
hopefully  but  also  effectively  to  "the  instant  need  of 
things." 

In  the  nature  of  things  so  sweeping  a  revolution  in 
education  could  be  neither  well  planned  nor  systemat- 
ically carried  out.  Like  our  national  life  in  other  phases, 
our  educational  life  is  turbulent,  inconsistent,  wasteful 
and  often  disappointing.  Its  outstanding  characteristics 
are  miscellaneousness  and  democracy.  The  older  colleges 
have  become  universities,  and  new  universities  created 
out  of  hand  jostle  them.  In  each  and  all  the  tendency,  if 
not  the  avowed  aim,  is  to  realize  Ezra  Cornell's  dream 
of  a  place  where  anybody  can  be  taught  or  at  least  can 
study  anything.  President  Lowell  announces  that  Har- 
vard will  provide  instruction  in  any  subject  that  is  de- 
manded by  thirty  persons.  Within  such  catholicity  there 
may  even  be  hope  for  Latin  and  Greek! 

Is  it  not  allowable  to  hope  further  that  here  and 
there,  either  within  the  shelter  of  an  all-embracing  and 
all-giving  university,  or  in  minor  colleges  in  dreamy 
country  towns,  an  intellectual  offspring  of  the  old  breed 
of  educated  men  may  survive  and  perpetuate  the  line? 
For,  after  all,  that  creed  has  served  mankind.  After  all, 
standards  have  their  value.  The  leadership  of  scholar- 
ship may  yet  have  a  function,  even  in  democracy.  And 
when  we  have  taught  everybody  how  to  make  a  living  it 
may  yet  be  worth  while  from  time  to  time  to  ask :  What 
are  the  values  of  this  life  for  which  we  toil  and  spin? 


E  ditorially   Speaking 


The  British  House  of  Lords  proposes  to  make  women 
eligible  to  public  office.  The  world  does  move. 

*** 

In  monarchies,  the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  in  republics  it  would  sometimes  seem  as  tho  the 
President  can  do  no  right. 

*** 

The  coincidence  of  prohibition  and  the  diluvian  antics 
of  St.  Swithin  recalls  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who  was 
pulled  out  of  the  river.  Commiserated  with  for  his 
drenched  condition  he  replied  with  spirit,  "Faith,  I'm 
not  half  so  wet  as  I  am  dry!" 

*** 

It  is  rumored  that  President  Wilson  can  have  another 


Presidential  nomination  if  he  wants  it.  But  how  could 
any  one  support  him  for  a  third  term  except  the  late 
Progressives?  In  1912  both  Democrats  and  regular  Re- 
publicans looked  with  holy  horror  on  the  Roosevelt  can- 
didacy because  he  had  been  president  for  seven  years. 

Or  do  circumstances  alter  cases? 

*** 

Mr.  Ford's  attorneys  in  his  libel  suit  against  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  claimed  that  it  was  Miss  Jane  Addams. 
who  first  said  "the  word  murderer  should  be  embroid- 
ered on  the  breast  of  every  soldier,"  and  that  Mr  Ford 
merely  endorsed  the  statement.  If  Mr.  Ford  weren't 
prejudiced  by  the  belief  that  "history  is  bunk"  he  might 
find  a  precedent  in  Adam's  similar  attempt  to  put  the: 
blame  all  on  a  woman. 
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How  to  Trade  With  Latin  America 

Advice  to  the  Small  Manufacturer,  by  a  Banker  Who 
Has  Seen  American  Goods  Dumped  Into  the  Sea  or 
Spilled  Upon  the  Docks  of  South  American  Countries 

By  Harry  K.  Taylor 


AT  the  present  time  much  is  being  printed  and 
said  about  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  the 
United  States  to  gather  in  all  the  South  Amer- 
k.  ican  trade.  Of  certain  factors  unfavorable  to 
the  expansion  of  America's  trade  there,  little  is  heard. 
From  the  foreign  standpoint  the  obstacles  begin  with 
money  and  end  with  the  selection  of  a  life  partner; 
while  with  us  the  difficulties  devolve  about  the  wishes 
of  the  ambitious  but  untrained  manufacturer,  and 
the  almost  equally  untutored  export  agent — idealists,  or 
at  least  theorists,  both.  For  the  manufacturer  has  a 
surplus  and  desires  an  export  market,  and  the  exporter's 
agent  waves  in  an  indefinite  way  to  South  America  and 
says,  "Go  to  it." 

Between  the  opinion  of  J.  Reginald  McBirnie,  ex- 
port agent,  standing  in  the  embrasured  window  of  a 
building  near  the  Battery,  New  York  City,  smoking 
a  cigar  as  he  glances  toward  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
and  that  of  the  writer,  yawns  a  considerable  chasm. 
For  the  latter  thinks  that  the  United  States  will  not 
secure  much  new  foreign  trade  from  South  America 
for  a  long  time.  And  while  J.  Reginald  has  been  in  the 
export  business  for  forty  years,  and  even  took  a  trip 
to  South  America  some  thirty  years  ago,  making  the 
round  trip  on  the  same  ship,  the  writer's  opinion,  even 
if  pessimistic,  is  the  view  of  the  salesman.  The  reasons 
upon  which  he  bases  his  judgment  are:  We  do  not 
offer  prospective  customers  what  they  want,  in  the  way 
they  want  it.  Our  goods  are  not  properly  packed.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  before  the  war,  already 
had  the  greater  part  of  the  trade. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Germany  for  a  long  time  to 
come  will  not  be  able  to  regain  the  trade  she  possessed 
before  the  war.  Then  England,  or  some  other  nation 
that  will  trade  as  she  traded,  will  secure  it.  For  before 
the  United  States  can  expect  to  have  the  South  Amer- 
ican countries  enjoy  trading  with  America,  American 
business  and  commercial  customs  must  materially 
change.  Our  objectionable  business  policies  are:  Ameri- 
can unwillingness  to  loan  a  customer  the  money  with 


which  to  buy  goods.  Lack  of  fast  direct  steamers.  Lack 
of  capable  salesmen.  The  inherent  aversion  of  the  aver- 
age American  to  marrying  a  black — or  even  slightly 
colored — woman;  coupled  with  his  disinclination  to 
permanently  reside  in  the  Tropics. 

"Can  these  hindrances  be  overcome?"  asks  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  anxious  to  export. 

Fix  firmly  in  mind  that  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  is  already  trading  are  not  being  consid- 
ered and  that  our  problem  is  not  to  see  what  things  are 
sold,  and  where,  but  to  learn  where  there  is  not  much 
business  done — and  why.  Paraguay,  with  only  about 
700,000  inhabitants,  at  present  offers  few  commercial 
opportunities;  in  the  future  its  trade  may  be  worth 
developing.  Bolivia  is  remote  from  the  ocean;  of  its 
purchasing  possibilities  little  is  known.  In  Ecuador, 
outside  of  a  few  seaports,  mule  transportation  over  high 
mountains  is  the  only  method  possible.  The  population 
is  composed  of  unintelligent  Indians  who  live  in  a  prim- 
itive fashion  and  have  limited  wants.  Financially  the 
country  is  in  bad  shape,  and  little  can  be  expected  of 
it  for  some  time.  In  its  physical  character  and  popula- 
tion, Peru  resembles  Ecuador,  but  possesses  better 
transportation  facilities.  It  presents  a  wider  field  for 
trade,  which  the  flow  of  commerce  thru  the  Panama 
Canal  should  stimulate  to  some  extent.  French  Guiana 
is  a  penal  settlement ;  one  of  the  world's  least  attractive 
spots.  Dutch  Guiana  is  thinly  populated;  its  trade  is 
largely  with  Holland,  the  mother  country. 

On  the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  British 
Guiana,  Venezuela  and  Colombia  are  left.  To  them,  our 
nearest  markets,  with  direct  steamer  connections  from 
New  York,  we  will  confine  our  particular  attention. 
Haiti,  which  has  some  purchasing  power,  on  a  direct 
New  York-Venezuela  line,  will  also  be  included.  Over 
the  whole  Soath  American  continent,  new  business  fol- 
lows the  same  laws  of  trade  that  apply  to  these  four 
countries. 

A  general  misconception  exists  as  to  what  can  be 
sold  in  quantity  in  these  markets.  Notwithstanding  the 


@  Aeuiman 

Callao,  Peru,  is  one  of  the  South  American  ports  with  semi-modern  facilities  for  ship  unloading.  But  to  sell  goods  in  South  America 
we  must   make   our  packing   methods  adequate   to   withstand  heavy   handling   from   ship    to   small   boat   and   small   boat   to    shore 
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The  chief  means  of  transportation  in  Vene- 
zuela. American  piano  manufacturers  can't 
hope  to  send  their  goods  over  this  railroad 


desires  of  the 
manufacturer 
and  the  generic 
J.  Reginald  Mc- 
Birnie,  the 
masses  do  not 
want  novelties 
or  specialities — 
phonograp  h  s, 
piano  -  players 
or  washing  ma- 
chines. Wall  pa- 
p  e  r,  window 
glass,  carpets 
and  rugs  are  in 
little  demand. 
Furnaces  and 
woolen  clothes 
are  about  as 
foreign  to 
thoughts  of 
peoples  who 
cupy    these 


the 
the 
oc- 
re- 
gions  as  palm- 
leaf  fans  are  to  the  Esquimaux.  They  are  not  interested 
in  dress,  and  wear  as  few  clothes  as  possible.  They  do 
not  know  much  about  us  or  our  goods.  To  want  what  to 
us  are  necessities,  they  would  have  to  be  educated ;  they 
have  little  money  to  buy  our  goods  with,  even  if  they 
wanted  them.  Their  dwellings  are  flimsy,  many  are  mere 
palm-thatched  huts. 

They  need  few  tools.  Grass  is  cut  or  harvesting  done 
with  a  machete,  or  great  knife.  They  have  no  gas  or 
electricity.  What  little  furniture  they  own  is  inexpen- 
sive and  frail,  largely  home-made.  Crockery  is  cheap, 
and  scanty.  Few  plows  are  anywhere  used;  sticks,  poor 
spades,  or  spading-forks  are  employed.  The  United 
States  can  and  does  sell  shoes  to  the  world.  But  in  the 
countries  considered  there  is  no  great  market  for  foot- 
gear, as  many  of  these  peoples  go  bare-foot.  Wooden 
sandals  are  worn;  in  Venezuela,  where  hides  are  plen- 
tiful, a  leather  sole. 

These  people  want  things  to  eat,  things  which  will 
enable  them  to  live — flour,  canned  foods,  oil  for  cook- 
ing, kerosene,  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  soap,  and  simple 
farm  appliances. 

The  system  by  which  these  articles  are  supplied  is 
modernized  barter.  With  the  German  in  South  America, 
trading  and  banking  were  syonymous.  A  great  trading 
house  loaned  an"agriculturist  the  money  to  conduct  cul- 
tivation. It  sold  him  goods  until  his  crop  was  harvested, 
then  bought  the  crop — by  a  mere  bookkeeping  entry. 

This     meant     selling     

eighteen 
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An  East  Indian  coolie  of  British  Guiana 
— one  of  our  southern  customers  for  United 
States  goods,  if  we  learn  to  meet  his  needs 


on  nine  to 
months'  time,  as 
against  the  American 
thirty  days.  The  Ger- 
man firm  exchanged 
its  manufactured 
products — dry  goods, 
canned  foods  and 
hardware,  for  agricul- 
tural produce —  cocoa, 
coffee  and  hides. 

The  United  King- 
dom and  Germany 
bought  the  securities 
of  countries  to  which 
they  sold.  The  world 
war  has  changed  the 
position  of  America 
as   a   borrowing,   and 


According  to  Two  Ex-Presidents 

By  Hamilton  Holt 

Shortly  after  the  Great  War  broke  out  I  met  ex-President  Roosevelt 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  City  Club  in  New  York  City.  I  knew  he  advocated 
a  League  of  Nations,  for  in  his  Nobel  Peace  address  delivered  at 
Christiania,  Norway,  May  5,  1911,  he  had  declared  for  a  "League  of 
Peace,  of  enlightened  powers.  .  .  .  not  only  to  keep  the  peace 
themselves  but  to  prevent  by  force  if  necessary  it  being  broken  by 
others."  When  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  possibility  of  a 
League  being  established  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  replied,  "When 
this  war  is  over  no  half  way  measures  will  avail.  The  inescapable 
issue  then  before  the  world  will  be  Utopia  or  Hell." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  thereupon,  at  my  request,  wrote  a  long  reasoned 
article  in  favor  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  we  published  in  The 
Independent  of  January  4.  1915.  under  the  title  of  "Utopia  or  Hell." 

When  I  subsequently  told  ex-President  Taft  of  what  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  said  and  done,  he  replied,  "This  is  certainly  lucky.  We  Unitarians 
don't  believe  in  Hell,  so  there  is  only  one  alternative." 


great  debtor,  na- 
tion. But  until 
this  country 
takes  the  secur- 
ities of  such 
countries,  thus 
giving  them  the 
money  with 
which  to  buy  of 
us,  America  will 
not  obtain  much 
new  business 
from  them. 

Ameri  cans 
think  they  can 
sell  goods  only 
by  advertizing. 
But,  as  most  of 
these  people  are 
illiterate,  adver- 
tizing enjoys  no 
extensive  field. 
There  are  few 
newspapers,  al- 
most no  street-cars,  no  billboards.  It  is  futile  to  mail 
alluring  letters  to  a  prospective  customer  who  cannot 
read.  The  English  and  Germans  use  the  personal  so- 
licitation method.  Living  in  the  territory  where  they 
secure  their  business,  they  know  their  customers'  needs, 
and  can  see  that  their  orders  are  packed  and  shipped 
as  they  direct. 

American  goods  are  seldom  properly  packed ;  they  are 
not  even  packed  as  customers  request.  We  send  round 
cans  packed  in  square  boxes,  when  square  cans  in  bar- 
rels are  demanded.  This  is  why  consignees  frequently 
refuse  to  receive  goods  packed  in  the  customary  Amer- 
ican way.  Or  we  ship  pasteboard  boxes  in  a  strawboard 
wrapping,  twine  tied,  when  the  frail  packages  should 
have  been  put  into  a  wooden  packing-case.  In  few  places 
are  there  docks ;  in  many  places  cargoes  are  sent  ashore 
in  lighters.  Where  mule  trains  are  the  only  method  of 
transportation,  it  is  agonizing  to  see  American  goods 
for  interior  points  packed  in  enormous  packing-cases 
instead  of  small  parcels.  Often  no  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
tect delicate  merchandize  from  the  copious  tropical 
rains.  As  warehouse  facilities  are  limited  or  lacking, 
goods  may  remain  in  a  lighter,  on  an  open  wharf,  or 
on  the  shore,  for  a  considerable  time. 

American  goods  are  improperly  marked.  It  is  sense- 
less to  mark  breakable  articles,  "Handle  with  care," 
when  the  handler  understands  only  Spanish  or  patois. 
Cases  marked  "pounds"  convey  no  meaning  where  the 

metric  system  is  in 
vogue.  These  occur- 
rences would  be  funny 
were  they  not  as  old 
as  the  jests  in  Joe 
Miller's  Joke  Book. 
They  are  pathetic  re- 
minders of  the  fact 
that  somewhere  back 
home  some  one  is  los- 
ing  money,  and 
rather  rapidly,  as  he 
petulantly  denounces 
the  Latin-American. 

In  Curacao  I  re- 
member seeing  a  fine 
cargo  of  Minneapolis 
flour  in  bags.  It  was 
being  unloaded  [Con- 
tinued   on    page    198 


A  Funeral:  Italian  Quarter 

By  Alter  Brody 


Someone  is  dead.  .  .  . 

Like  an  intermittent  wail, 

The  music  rises  at  each  corner, 

As  the  band  blares  out  the  strain — 

Poignantly  rises  and  falls. 

Like  a  sharp-crested  wave 

Breaking  wearily  against  the  stone  tenements; 

Like  the  sigh  of  an  invisible  sword 

Cleaving  thru  the  air, 

Up  and  down — 

Someone  is  dead.   .  .  . 

Like  a  row  of  black  beetles 

The  coaches  crawl  after  the  bedecked  hearse. 

Thru   the  narrow  gully   of  the   street,   banked   by 

brooding  tenements, 
Slowly,  monotonously  filing 
Into  the  boisterous  breadth  of  the  Avenue,   under 

the  harsh-rumbling  Elevated — 


The  coachmen  crack  their  whips  and  the  horses 
strain  forward; 

And  the  music  strikes  a  shriller,  wilder  key, 

Struggling  desperately  to  assert  itself  in  the  multi- 
mouthed  tumult — 

Someone  is  dead.  .  .  . 

In  the  garland-decked  hearse  he  is  lying — 

In  the  garland-decked  hearse,  within  the  carved 
casket. 

Reposing  royally. 

Yesterday  he  was  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  carrier 
of  coal, 

Bending  under  his  endless  burdens  on  the  endless 
stairs — 

Now  he  is  riding  in  a  garland-decked  hearse,  within 
a  carved  casket. 

In  fine  linen — bathed  and  washed  at  last — 

Guarded  by  four  angels  in  livery! 


What  Makes  a  Tennis  Champion 

By  Herbert  Reed  (Right  Wing) 


^ 


AUSTRALASIA  confronts  the  American  tennis 
ranks  today  with  the  most  formidable  gather- 
ing of  invaders  seen  on  any  court  since  the 
L.  men  from  the  Antipodes  carried  away  the 
Davis  Cup  before  the  war. 
The  invaders  combine  in 
the  person  of  G.  L.  Patter- 
son, winner  of  the  recent 
international  tournament  at 
Wimbledon,  supreme  pace, 
the  attacking  game  of  con- 
fident youth;  and  in  the 
person  of  the  veteran  Nor- 
man Brookes,  cold  court 
craft,  the  steady,  rounded 
game  of  experience.  In  the 
last  analysis  the  two  types 
are  best  described  as  the 
game  of  depth  and  the 
game  of  width. 

The  problem  for  both  in- 
vader and  defender  is  the 
same,  to  combine  both 
types  of  play  in  one  or 
more  men.  The  combina- 
tion will  usually  defeat  the 
best  specialist  in  either 
type,  not  always,  but  usual- 
ly. The  attacking  game, 
the  game  of  pace,  of  vari- 
ation in  depth,  comes  to  us 
from  the  Pacific  Coast,  but 
has  since  been  adopted  by 
the  younger  generation  in 
the  East.  Its  foremost  ex- 
ponent in  the  old  days  was 
Maurice  McLoughlin,  and 
in  a  later  day.  R.  Lindley 
Murray. 

Tennis  in 
depth  is  simple. 
It  consists  in 
literally      driv- 
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ing  the  receiver  out  of  court  by  a  terrific,  high- 
breaking  service,  and  following  this  with  a  rush  to  the 
net  to  smash  the  return,  or  to  soft  volley  or  chop  the 
return  so  short  that  the  receiver  cannot  get  up  to  the 
ball.  Thus  the  point  is  won  in  two  strokes.  It  should  be 
explained  that  tennis  is  a  game  of  openings,  these  open- 
ings perpendicular  to  the  court.  Should  the  receiv- 
er be  well  inside  the  base  line  after  his  return  it  is 
apparent  that  there  is  no  opening  over  the  center 
of  the  net,  but  that  there  are  openings  on  both  sides 

of    him.    Should 
he      be      very 
close  to  the  net 
there  is  an  open- 
ing   (for    a    lob 
only)     directly 
over    his    head. 
Thus     by     driv- 
ing the  receiver 
back     over     the 
base    line    with 
the    service    the 
devotee  of  tennis   in  depth  creates   a 
large  opening,  the  length  of  the  net. 
Tennis  in  width  has  also  for  its  ob- 
ject the  creation  of  one  large  opening 
the  length  of  the  net.  It  depends  not 
upon  driving  the  receiver  back  of  the 
base   line,    but    upon    driving   him   to 
one  side,  thru  the  use  of  the  original 
openings,    which   will    be   all    on    one 
side  of  him  as  he  receives  a  placed 
service    carrying    him    laterally    out 
of   court,    or    still    on    both    sides    of 
him  as  he  comes  up  after  the  return 
of  service  that  is  placed  close  to  the 
center  line.  Washburn  places  a  great 
deal  of  reliance  on  the  former  meth- 
od, as  does  Na- 


I*-i^ 


©  Cevtral  Kexca 
Former  champion  and  foremost  exponent  of  depth  play  in  American  tennis,  Maurice 
McLoughlin,  known  as  "the  Comet" — and  Norman  Brookes,  the  veteran  Australasian,  also 
a  former  champion,  who  plays  a  steady,  crafty  game.  The  famous  set  of  the  Da\4s 
Cup  match  in  1914  in  which  McLoughlin  defeated  Brookes  by  17-15  has  been  the 
high    water    mark    of    tennis    ever    since.    Now    the    two    may    play    each    other    again 


thaniel  W.  Niles. 
Norris  Wil- 
liams and  Wil- 
liam M.Johnston 
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incline  to 
the  latter 
maneuver. 
But  the  ultimate 
object  is  to  give  the 
attacker  the  chance 
to  get  up  into  forecourt, 
where  the  openings  merge  into 
one.  Then  thru  this  one  opening 
the  ball  is  either  sharply  or  softly 
volleyed  to  right  or  left  at  an 
acute  angle  to  the  net  across  the 
court  shoit  of  the  service  line; 
volleyed  to  that  side  which  the 
receiver  has  just  left,  or  is  not 
occupying,  or  is  about  to  leave. 
This  last  is  possible  only  to  a 
player  who,  in  the  patter  of  the 
game,   can   "read  the   strokes." 

Tennis  in  depth  is  a  storming 
game.  Tennis  in  width  is  a  game 
of  cunning  requiring  a  much  more 
accurate  command  of  strokes. 
The  former  makes  an  irresistible 


Levick 

William  Johnston  plays 
width  tennis,  in  contrast 
to  the  Comet's  smashing 
depth  strokes,  beating  his 
opponent  not  by  sheer 
force     but     by     cunning 


Lci-ni. 


The  present  American  cham- 
pion,    R.     Lindley     Murray 


appeal  to  youth,  the  latter  is  snugly  satisfying  to  the 
older  and  more  experienced  player,  who  cannot  be  quite 
so  lavish  with  his  vitality. 

Obviously,  if  one  seeks  the  uttermost  bewilderment 
of  one's  opponent,  he  will  combine  the  two  games.  And 
they  can  be  combined  more  easily  by  intelligent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  exponent  of  the  depth  game  than  by 
the  most  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  exponent 
of  the  game  of  width.  For,  the  supreme  pace  required  in 
the  former  once  lost,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  regain. 

With  the  series  of  tournaments  leading  up  to  the 
championships  now  upon  us,  beginning  at  Seabright,  to 
be  followed  in  order  by  Longwood,  Newport  and  South- 
ampton, it  will  be  possible  for  followers  of  tennis  to 
study  the  efforts  of  all  the  first  class  players,  American 
and  Australasian,  to  combine  the  game  of  depth  with 
the  game  of  width. 

Supplementing  Patterson  and  Brookes  of  the  invad- 
ing team  are  Randolph  Lycett,  primarily  a  doubles 
player,  in  which  court  generalship  and  supreme  team 
work  are  the  main  factors,  and  R.  V.  Thomas,  one  of 
the  younger  generation  of  Australian  tennis  stars. 
Thomas  ran  away  with  Willis  Davis  of  California  at 
Wimbledon  recently  in  a  match  in  which  the  game  of 
depth  was  always  in  evidence.  In  this,  as  in  all  such 
meetings,  the  man  who  displayed  the  greatest  storming 
quality  was  the  winner.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to 
find  specialists  in  the  two  types  of  game  coming  to- 
gether, and  this  generally  results  in  a  one-sided  match 
where  depth  alone  is  used  for  the  reason  that  just  a 
slight  difference  in  skill  in  making  a  single  stroke  will 
permit  of  breaking  thru  the  opponent's  service.  Then, 
too,  in  the  eagerness  to  make  sheer  pace  decisive,  one 
player  or  the  other  is  apt  to  drop  into  the  ever-present 
pitfall  of  double  faults. 


Of  the  probable  defenders  of  American  tennis  honors 
William  T.  Tilden  2d  of  Philadelphia  is  today  nearest 
to  his  top  form  as  a  master  of  depth  play,  and  already 
has  begun  to  employ  the  width  variation.  Because  of 
his  size,  his  long  striding,  his  remarkable  court  cover- 
ing, there  is  probably  no  man  in  the  game  who  presents 
to  his  opponents  fewer  initial  openings.  Vincent  Rich- 
ards, of  the  extremely  young  contingent,  is  still  in  the 
throes  of  specialization  in  depth,  but  should  round  out 
considerably  with  more  tournament  experience.  Norris 
Williams  and  William  M.  Johnston  are  working  up  pace 
combined  with  accuracy  in  their  deep  driving  forehand. 
The  first  finder  of  openings  in  the  game  of  width,  C.  S. 
Garland,  has  displayed  the  best  court  generalship  of 
any  of  the  Americans  who  appeared  at  Wimbledon. 
Washburn  is  close  to  his  best  form  but  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently dangerous  overhead;  while  the  veteran  Karl 
Behr,  a  rounded  tennis  player,  likely  in  any  tournament 
to  play  at  least  one  supreme  match,  is  always  dangerous. 
R.  Lindley  Murray,  the  champion,  has  just  begun  to 
warm  up.  Clarence  Griffin  is  not  yet  up  to  his  best  form, 
but  if  he  pairs  with  Johnston  in  the 
doubles,  while  McLoughlin  and  Bundy 
continue  the  doubles  play  they  have 
already  shown,  there  should  be 
trouble  in  store  for  the  Australa- 
sian team.  The  form  of  most  of 
the  other  American  players  on  the 
list  will  hardly  be-  stabilized  until 
the  time  of  the  Longwood  tourna- 
ment. 

Just  a  hint,  now,  for  the  follower 
of  the  game  who  goes  to  the  earlier 
tournaments.  I  have  said  that  the 
game  in  depth  relies  upon  driving 
the  receiver  out  of  court  by  blazing, 
high-breaking  service.  Sooner  or  later 
some  of  the  stars  will  take  their  courage 
in  hand  and  show  the  only  possible  de- 
fense   against    this    service.    The    first 
man  who,  in  taking  this  service,  boldly 
steps  well  inside  the  base  line  to  choke 
the  rise  of  the  ball,  is  worth  watching. 
For,  if  he  can  "read  the  strokes,"  and 
reading  the  strokes  includes  reading  ser- 
vice, he  has  an  even  chance  to  break  up 
the  game  in  depth  and  force  his  oppon- 
ent to  meet  him  on  even  terms.  Watch 

such  a  man, 
for  if  he  suc- 
ceeds in  the 
most  daring 
defense  known 
to  tennis,  he  is 
well  on  the 
road  at  least  to 
the  semi-finals, 
and  perhaps 
even  to  the 
championship. 

New   York 
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G.  L.  Patterson,  of  Australasia,  won  the  recent  international 
tournament  at  Wimbledon,  England,  and  has  just  come  to  this 
country  with  Norman   Brookes  to  play  the  American  champions 
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Count  the  Baby-Carriages 

To  Tell  the  Fortune  of  a  Nation's  Future 
By  Philip  Whitwell  Wilson 

American  Correspondent  of  the  "London  Daily  News" 


Y  father  was  the  eldest  of  twelve  children. 
My  mother  was  the  eldest  of  twelve.  I  was  the 
youngest  of  ten,  of  whom  nine  are  living,  and 
I  have  a  sister  who  was  married  to  the  eldest 
of  eleven,  of  whom  again  nine  survive.  Yet  when  I  came 
to  New  York,  with  five  children  living  out  of  six,  people 
were  astonished  that  in  these  days  any  sensible  person 
should  have  such  a  family.  On  Broadway  there  were 
grave-faced  ladies,  openly  selling  literature,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  convince  me  that  I,  as  a  tenth  and 
youngest  child,  had  been  a  mistake.  This,  my  life,  was 
one  of  the  things  that  ought  not  to  have  happened.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  society  if  I  had  never  been 
born. 

I  looked  at  apartments.  They  were  exquisitely  deco- 
rated. They  were  conveniently  arranged,  but  in  few,  if 
any  of  them,  was  there  room  for  five  superfluous  chil- 
dren to  sleep.  I  saw  houses — modern,  comfortable,  rest- 
ful— with  numerous  bathrooms,  tiled  in  white  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  with  an  alluring  garage  near  by,  but  here 
again  the  children  were  overlooked.  I  wanted  help.  I  was 
prepared  to  pay  for  it,  be  it  black  or  white,  but  there 
was  a  reluctance  to  proceed  to  any  home  where  there 
were  five  children.  I  heard  of  a  white  woman  who  de- 
sired the  assistance  of  a  colored  woman.  "Lady,  look  ah 
heah,"  was  the  answer,  "de  Civil  War  gave  us  freedom, 
dis  war  gave  us  social  equality,  and  we  believes  in  lettin' 
de  white  trash  hustle  fo'  demselves!" 

Europe  is  hard  stricken  by  war,  and  if  the  despots 
had  remained  in  power,  they  would  have  passed  laws  to 
prevent  their  people  escaping  to  a  new  and  happier 
world.  As  matters  now  stand,  the  United  States  may  ex- 
pect many  millions  of  immi- 

grants,  provided  always  that 
she  wants  them.  In  fifty  years 
her  population  may  have  risen 
to  200  millions.  But  in  the 
long  run,  every  nation  must 
depend  on  itself.  The  back- 
bone of  the  United  States  is 
the  American  family  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 
No  one  realized  this  fact  more 
clearly  than  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. These  are  days  in  which 
we  have  to  think  in  thousands 
of  years.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
found  an  empty  America.  Un- 
less children  be  born  in  Amer- 
ica she  will  become  empty 
again. 

Hitherto,  immigrants  into 
America  have  included  a  fair 
proportion  of  English-speak- 
ing people.  These  recruits 
have  sustained  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  But  a  great 
change  has  come  over  the 
English  nation.  In  1908,  only 
ten  years  ago,  the  birthrate 
was  26.7  per  thousand.  In 
1917  it  was  only  17.8  per 
thousand.  The  decline  is  not 
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to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  war.  By  the  year  1913 
the  birth  rate  had  already  fallen  to  24.1  per  thousand. 
It  is  true  that  greater  care  was  taken  of  those  children 
which  did  arrive.  But  the  fact  remains  that  with  an  in- 
crease in  wealth,  luxury  and  education,  the  people  offered 
a  smaller  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  future.  In  the 
year  1918  the  situation  was  as  follows:  The  births  were 
662,773  and  the  deaths  were  611,991.  This  showed  an 
excess  of  births  over  deaths  amounting  to  only  50,782. 
If  the  whole  of  these  people  came  to  America,  it  would 
take  nearly  twenty  years  to  add  one  million  by  migra- 
tion from  England  and  Wales  to  the  population.  When 
we  examine  the  different  quarters  of  the  year  1918,  we 
find  that  the  position  is  even  more  serious.  For  the  last 
three  months,  the  deaths  were  241,218,  and  the  births 
were  only  161,775,  so  that  we  actually  lost  79,443  per- 
sons on  balance.  These  are  civilian  statistics,  and  do  not 
include  casualties.  So,  at  least,  I  understand. 

The  death  rate  for  the  last  fatal  three  months  was 
doubtless  double  the  average.  That  is  because  we  lost 
almost  exactly  100,000  people  thru  influenza.  But  my 
general  conclusion  remains  true — namely,  that  the 
United  States  must  not  expect  England  to  be  her  recruit- 
ing ground.  Many  English  people  will  wish  to  go  to  Can- 
ada and  Australia.  Of  the  young  men,  who  should  be 
setting  up  homes,  a  million  are  crippled  and  another 
million  will  be  occupied  for  some  years  in  military  serv- 
ice. One  explanation  of  the  English  suffraget  movement 
has  been  the  statistical  excess  of  women  in  a  commu- 
nity which  regularly  sends  tens  of  thousands  of  mar- 
riageble  men  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  govern  and  to 
develop  colonies  and  dominions  of  every  kind  and  to 

carry  on  an  immense  com- 
merce overseas.  The  women 
are  left  behind  and  demand 
their  own  separate  political 
and  industrial  status. 

The  war  has  taught  us  how 
seriously  facts  like  these  must 
be  regarded.  France  is  a  great 
country.  Her  courage  is  sub- 
lime. Her  art  is  incompara- 
ble. Her  patriotism  is  as  won- 
derful as  her  enthusiasm  for 
liberty,  but,  in  issuing  his 
famous  code  of  laws,  there  is 
one  thing  that  Napoleon  for- 
got, and  that  is  the  effect  of 
his  rules  of  inheritance  on 
the  size  of  families.  Every- 
thing in  France  makes  for 
progress,  except  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  that  is  population., 
Yet  France  has  built  up  a 
great  empire,  for  which  she, 
has  to  find  rulers;  and  it  is 
literally  true  that  the  hand 
that  rocked  the  cradle  in  Ger- 
The  population  of  England  is  stationary.  The  larger  diagram,    many   nearly   ruled,    and    even 
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The  left  hand  diagram  shows  the  comparative 
areas  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  the  dia- 
gram  on  the  right  their   comparative  populations 


for  the  whole  year  1918,  represents  662,773  births  and 
611,991  deaths.  The  smaller,  which  is  only  for  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year,  shows  241,218  deaths  against  161,775 
births.  These  figures  include  deaths  caused  by  the  influenza 
epidemic     but     they     are     exclusive     of     war     casualties 


more  nearly  ruined,  the  world. 
The  country  with  a  low  birth 
rate  was  attacked  by  the 
country    with    a    high    birth 
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(c)  I'ndcrtcoud  &  l'ndeiu:uod 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  one  of  America's  strongest  advocates  for  a  higher 
birth  rate.  In  this  picture  the  Colonel  is  holding  his  s6n  Archie's  baby. 
Behind  him  is  Mrs.  Archie,  then  Mrs.  Roosevelt  with  Richard  Derby,  Jr., 
holding  the  service  flag  for  his  uncles  Quentin,  Archie  and  Theodore;  and 
Mrs.     Derby,     who     was     Ethel     Roosevelt,     with     her     daugher     Edith 


rate  and  had  to  be 
defended  by  other 
countries  with  high 
birth  rates.  French- 
men realized  this.  Re- 
lieved of  the  shadow 
of  1870,  a  new  France 
is  arising,  and  that 
France  lies  in  the  cra- 
dle. On  the  admiralty 
arch  in  London  there 
appeared  just  before 
the  war  one  of  the 
most  terrible  and  pro- 
phetic statues  ever 
sculptured.  It  was  a 
woman,  seated,  and 
holding  in  her  arms 
a  cannon  instead  of 
a  child.  You  have 
there  the  munition 
girl.  If  Europe  is  to 
survive,  she  must  re- 
move the  cannon  and 
replace  the  babe. 

Let  us  look  this 
matter  squarely  in 
the  face.  We  belong 
to  what  has  been 
called  somewhat  iron- 
ically a  Christian  civ- 
ilization. But  we  are 
not  the  only  people 
in  the  world.  There 
are  China  and  Japan  and  India.  This  war  has  taught 
them  their  strength,  because  it  has  displayed  our 
weakness.  In  Japan  the  population  increases  by  750,- 
000  a  year,  approximately.  I  would  ask  you  to  compare 
that  figure  with  60,000  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
a  negligible  number  for  France.  The  sternest  critics  of 
Japan  admit  that  she  is  suffering  from  what  in  the  west 
of  Ireland  they  call  agrarian  congestion.  This  means 
that  the  farms  are  becoming  too  small  to  support  the 
families,  even  allowing  for  intensive  cultivation  applied 
by  terraces  to  every  hillside.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  110,000,000  people  for  3,000,000  square  miles.  In 
Canada  there  are  8,500,000  people  living  in  3,500,000 
square  miles.  In  Mexico,  there  are  15,000,000  people  liv- 
ing in  767,000  square  miles.  In  Japan  there  are  59,000,- 
000  people  living  in  only  147,000  square  miles^  With 
seven  times  the  population  of  Canada,  Japan  has  less 
than  one-twentieth  the  territory.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
yellow  and  white  races  do  not  mix,  and  that  the  white 
races  therefore  must  ultimately  people  North  America. 
But  they  cannot  do  this  on  the  principle  of  birth  con- 
trol. 

Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  loyal  subject  to  the 
British  Crown,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Sir  Roger 
Casement,  as  he  was  then  called.  During  his  service  as 
consul  in  Peru,  he  had  developed  a  wild  animosity 
against  the  Latin-American.  I  well  remember  his  anger 
when  I  said  that  I  believed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  He 
declared  that  the  Doctrine  was  iniquitous.  His  argu- 
ment was  that  South  America  is  double  the  size  of 
Europe  and  inconceivably  rich  in  raw  materials.  Yet 
there  are  only  about  60,000,000  people  in  South  Amer- 
ica, while  Europe  has  450,000,000  people.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  even  then  Casement  displayed  those  pro- 
German  sympathies  which  ultimately  proved  to  be-  his 
ruin.  He  advocated  the  unrestricted  penetration  of 
South  America  by  German  immigrants.  The  war  has 
cost   Germany   some  millions   of   actual   and   potential 


lives,  but  there  are 
evidences  that  she 
will  stick  at  nothing 
in  the  endeavor  to  in- 
crease her  numbers. 
If  she  is  relieved  from 
the  menace  of  mili- 
tarism it  is  certain 
that  the  virility  of 
her  race  will  recover. 
The  question  is  not, 
therefore,  whether  the 
human  family  as  a 
whole  will  diminish 
in  numbers.  Probably 
the  numbers  will  in- 
crease. What  concerns 
America  as  a  great 
nation  in  the  making 
is  the  character  of 
the  ingredients  from 
which  she  must  draw 
her  human  material. 
One  hundred  years 
ago  a  mere  fraction 
of  American  citizens 
lived  in  towns.  The 
country  as  a  whole 
was  solidly  agricul- 
tural and  depended  in 
the  main  upon  Eng- 
land for  manufactured 
imports.  That  is  not 
true  today.  One-half 
of  the  American  people  now  reside  in  cities,  and  if 
the  race  is  to  be  sustained,  the  cities  must  be  so 
built  as  to  make  motherhood  tolerable.  I  am  told 
that  the  largest  families  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Irish,  Poles  and  Jews.  In  this  respect,  if  in  few  others, 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Catholic  faiths  agree.  And  all  honor 
to  those  religions  for  emphasizing  the  elemental  sim- 
plicities of  domestic  and  national  life.  But  Protestant- 
ism has  also  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  development  of 
the  new  world.  And  the  situation  is  something  of  a 
challenge  to  Protestantism.  We  have  to  choose  between 
the  family  tie  and  the  elaborate,  brilliant  and,  in  the 
main,  innocent  pleasures  of  a  highly  artificial  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  not  only  the  theater,  the  opera  house,  the  club, 
the  hotel  and  the  automobile  that  militate  against  the 
nursery.  Labor  also  must  face  the  position.  In  Britain 
we  have  the  miners,  the  railway  men,  the  transport 
workers,  the  bakers  and  many  other  trades  demanding 
an  eight-hour,  a  seven-hour  and  a  six-hour  day,  and 
even  a  five-day  week.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  this 
represents  a  movement  by  the  employed  against  the 
employer,  or,  as  the  Bolshevists  would  put  it,  by  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  But  there  is  a  far  deeper  issue  in- 
volved than  that.  In  reality,  the  producers  are  fighting 
the  consumers.  The  husband  who  earns  the  money  is 
battling  with  the  wife  who  spends  the  money.  Because 
he  works  six  hours  a  day  instead  of  eight,  the  price  of 
coal  goes  up,  there  are  higher  carfares  into  the  shopping 
district,  there  is  more  money  spent  by  the  husband  on 
his  own  pleasure,  and  on  the  whole  there  are  longer 
hours  of  labor  for  the  mother.  Owing  to  the  cost  of 
building,  schemes  for  new  housing  are  delayed  and 
even  small  families  are  overcrowded.  There  is  too  little 
furniture.  Recently  I  had  reason  to  sell  my  household 
effects  in  England,  which  could  not  be  brought  over  to 
America  even  for  a  short  period.  Most  of  my  furniture 
had  been  in  use  for  twenty     [Continued  on  page  200 
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To  Understand  the  Covenant 

This  little  book  is  an  attempt  to  do 
today  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
what  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay  did 
over  a  century  ago  in  The  Federalist 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Whether  the 
verdict  of  history  will  accord  the  four 
contemporaneous  statesmen  -  publicists 
the  same  high  niche  in  the  hall  of  fame 
that  the  three  fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion occupy  time  alone  can  tell.  But  the 
volume  is  an  extraordinarily  able  bit 
of  political  writing  and  should  exert 
a  deep  influence  on  the  country  in  this 
critical  hour. 

The  Covenanter  contains  the  full 
text  of  the  Covenant  and  then  twenty- 
seven  brief  papers  on  the  twenty-six 
articles  and  the  general  problems  of 
the  League.  Ex-President  Taft  writes 
on  Disarmament  (Article  VIII)  and 
the  Guarantees  (Article  X).  Mr.  Wick- 
ersham  discusses  Arbitration,  the  Man- 
datories and  Labor.  Henry  W.  Taft  an- 
alyzes Sovereignty,  Constitutionality 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  President 
Lowell  takes  what  is  left  and  contrib- 
utes the  opening  and  closing  chapters. 

The  Covenanter  expounds  and  de- 
fends the  Covenant  with  clarity  and 
force.  President  Lowell's  letters  es- 
pecially are  models  of  political  exposi- 
tion and  are  written  with  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  genius.  The  Covenanter  is  in 
fact,  by  all  odds,  the  best  contribution 
yet  made  either  here  or  abroad  to 
the  discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  It  shines  like  a 
beacon  thru  the  fog  raised  by  the  adroit 
Root,  the  pettifogging  Knox,  the  acrid 
Lodge,  the  blustering  Borah,  and  the 
reckless    Reed. 

This  little  volume  should  be  on  every 
Senatorial  desk,  at  every  editorial  el- 
bow, and  within  the  reach  of  every 
citizen  who  would  understand  "the 
greatest  political  document  since  the 
Declaration    of    Independence." 

The  Covenanter,  by  William  H.  Taft.  George 
W.  Wiekersham,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Henry 
W.   Taft.    Doubleday,   Page   &    Co. 

Good  Ideas 

Transport  106.  after  all.  was  a  little 
world,  sailing  thru  space.  All  the  strong 
desires,  possessive,  belligerent,  idenlistic. 
sentimental,  moral,  and  immoral,  whieli 
govern  action  in  the  great  world,  were  vivid 
among  us.  The  characters  of  men  we  rep- 
resented will  be  the  same  in  1020  as  1018. 
And  if  we  were  sailing  in  the  bond  of  a 
common  purpose  to  defeat  the  enemy, 
nevertheless  there  will  be  other  common 
purposes  in  which  British.  French,  Ameri- 
cans and  (unless  history  this  time  fails  to 
repeat  itself)  reconstructed  Germans  can 
join.  It  is  true  that  the  war  has  deepened 
and  enriched  racial  personality,  and  this 
is  most  fortunate,  for  if  we  come  to  a 
federatioB,  its  value  will  depend  upon  the 
worth  of  those  federated.  But  even  while 
we  hesitate  and  are  skeptical  of  any  world 
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order,  a  homogeneity  of  thought  and  emotion 
is  preparing  in  which  the  strongest  and 
most  individual  nations  most  readily  can 
.ioin. 

It  is  worth  while  to  think  along  lines 
like  that,  to  think  about  racial  con- 
trasts and  friendships  and  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  in  1920  and  1930  in  the 
light  of  what  happened  in  1918.  You 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
any  number  of  stimulating  new  ideas 
in  Professor  Canby's  Education  by 
Violence.  He  saw  the  war  in  America 
and  in  France,  and  above  all,  in  Eng- 
land, and  these  "Essays  on  the  War 
and  the  Future"  are  "ideas,  hopefully 
interpretative  of  the  surging  forces 
loose  everywhere,  shot  into  the  mind, 
sometimes  in  a  trench,  sometimes  in  a 
munitions  factory,  on  a  steamer  deck, 
or  at  midnight  in  Piccadilly,"  which 
waited  only  "for  the  quiet  of  an  Oxford 
garden,  or  the  peace  of  a  room  high 
hung  in  Kensington  above  a  park 
cheery  with  thrushes,  to  be  worked  out 
as  far  as  the  uncertainties  of  the  time 
\\;ould  permit." 

Education      by      Violence,     by     Henry     Seidel 
Canby.    Macmillan    Ck). 

Arms  or  the  Man 

It  sometimes  seems  as  tho  the  reader 
of  modern  novels  must  always  be  con- 
tent with  half  loaves.  What  he  thinks 
of  a  book  depends  largely  on  whether 
he  wants  a  good  story  or  is  interested 
primarily  in  the  delineation  of  charac- 
ter. Few  and  far  between  are  the 
writers  who  can  give  you  both. 

Common  Cause  is  a  good  story.  It 
has  a  likeable  young  hero  and  a  fas- 
cinating heroine  who  are  in  no  wise 
remarkable  as  individuals  and  it  has 
plenty  of  exciting  fights  where  the 
right  man  wnns.  The  fights  are  between 
a  young  newspaper  editor  and  the  Ger- 
man element  in  a  Middle  Western  city 
before  and  during  the  war.  They  are 
founded  on  fact,  because  the  author 
is  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  and  he 
gathered  his  material  while  making 
one     of    his     investigations.     Also,     of 
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course,  he  knows  something  about  a 
newspaper.  All  of  which  adds  to  the 
merits  of  a  story,  for  tho  nobody  ex- 
pects a  book  of  this  kind  to  be  very  ac- 
curate in  detail;  if  the  author  really 
does  know  what  he  is  writing  about 
and  can  give  you  a  bit  of  education  on 
the  side,  so  much  the  better.  In  short, 
Common  Cause  is  a  good  book  to  pick 
up  after  a  hard  day's  work  when  you 
haven't  the  mental  energy  to  tackle 
anything  solid  but  are  still  sufficiently 
awake  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  good  story  and  trash. 

While  There's  Life,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  by  no  means  deep,  is  meant 
for  readers  who  are  more  interested  in 
people  than  in  the  things  they  do.  It 
has  a  plot,  a  life-sized  one,  with  all  of 
two  love  affairs,  but  it  is  somewhat 
painfully  artificial  and  too  dependent 
on  coincidence  to  be  very  effective.  The 
interesting  thing  is  the  hero,  the  mid- 
dle-aged English  country  gentleman 
with  romance  in  his  soul,  who  runs 
away  from  his  grown-up,  conventional 
children  to  find  himself  in  London.  It 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  pity  that  he 
ran  away,  altho  if  he  hadn't  there 
would  have  been  no  story,  because  Eli- 
nor Mordaunt  is  so  much  more  inter- 
esting and  amusing  when  she  describes 
an  English  country  house  and  its  in- 
habitants than  when  she  is  depicting 
Wapping. 

Miss  Mordaunt's  style  is  delightful. 
She  has  a  faculty  for  original  and  ar- 
resting phrases,  as  for  instance:  "Re- 
lations are  like  fashions — you  grow  ac- 
customed to  what  you  would  never  have 
willingly  chosen."  "The  bridge  yawned, 
stretched  itself  slowly  and  deliberately 
then    opened    and    admitted    a    barge." 

Common  Cause,  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  While  There's  Life,  by 
Elinor  Mordaunt.    H.   Holt  &   Co. 

A  Genius 

If  you  like  geniuses  you  will  enjoy 
reading  Martin  Schiller,  not  otherwise. 
It  is  not  a  pleasant  book,  tho  in  many 
ways  a  fascinating  and  a  brilliant  one. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  for  an  English- 
woman, particularly  at  the  present 
time,  to  write  a  book  whose  setting  is 
Heidelberg,  Leipsic,  Berlin  and  the 
Black  Forest,  and  whose  hero  is  a 
young  German  musician.  Her  clipped, 
nervous  style  is  curious  too.  It  sug- 
gests, as  much  as  anything,  a  good 
translation  of  a  Russian  novel.  Martin 
Schiiler  is  the  story  of  a  musical  genius. 
It  is  impossible  to  like  him,  tho  most 
of  the  other  people  in  the  book,  es- 
pecially the  women,  fall  captive  to  his 
charm.  We  hear  about  it,  but  in  speech 
and  action  he  shows  his  less  agreeable 
side.  The  inner  workings  of  his  mind 
and  temperament,  the  development  of 
his  power,  its  prostitution  and  final 
triumphant  expression  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  great  opera  are  described 
skilfully    and    unpleasantly    in    detail. 
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The  other  characters  are  also  curiously 
and  vividly  drawn,  many  of  the  scenes 
are  compelling  and  haunting.  If  the 
book  does  not  sicken  you  it  will  fasci- 
nate you.  Very  possibly  it  will  do  both. 

Martin    Schiller,    by    Romer    Wilson.    H.    Holt 


&  Co. 


Human  Pelicans 


If  you  insist  on  having  things  hap- 
pen in  the  books  you  read  then  you 
will  probably  not  care  for  The  Pelicans, 
but  if  your  idea  of  a  novel  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  new  people  you  will  find 
it  exceedingly  interesting.  Miss  Dela- 
field  has  a  gift  of  satire  which  is  rare 
among  modern  noveltists,  who  are  usu- 
ally too  occupied  in  understanding  their 
characters  to  laugh  at  them.  Laugh  is 
perhaps  too  kind  a  word;  her  satire  is 
rather  merciless.  She  bothers  very  lit- 
tle with  exposition,  but  lets  her  people 
explain  themselves  as  they  talk,  like 
this,  for  instance: 

"Ah !  story-books,  story-books,  story- 
books I"  Mrs.  Tregaskis  shook  her  head 
good-humoredly.  "I  suspect  these  little  peo- 
ple of  being  book-worms.  Well,  I  w:is  a  bit 
of  a  book-worm  myself,  once  upou  a  time. 
No,  no,  don't  ask  me  how  long  ago."  No 
one  showed  any  signs  of  doing  so.  "It  must 
have  been  quite  a  hundred  years  ago  since  I 
wasn't  much  bigger  than  Frances  is  now, 
if  you  can  imagine  such  a  thing." 

She  gave  her  ready,  jolly  laugh  with  both 
hands  on  her  wide  hips. 

"I  used  to  sit  up  in  an  old  pear-tree  in 
the  orchard  (down  tii  Tintagel  'twas,  ma 
dear),  and  read  everything  I  could  find — 
not  the  sort  of  story-books  you  children  of 
today  get  hold  of,  I  can  assure  you,  but 
books  that  you'd  think  very  stiff  and  dry, 
I  expect." 

She  was  now  addressing  herself,  almost 
in  narrative  form,  to  Rosamund  and 
Frances,  but  Ludovic  noted  with  venemous 
satisfaction  that  the  politely  unresponsive 
expression  on  both  faces  seemed  to  dis- 
courage her  slightly. 

She  turned  to  Lady  Argent  again  with 
another  slight  laugh,  as  it  were  of  proud 
apology  for  her  own  literary  infancy. 

"I  really  believe  I'd  worked  my  way  thru 
the  whole  of  Motley's  'Dutch  Republic' 
before  I  was  ten  years  old — and  as  for  Don 
Quixote,  he  was  my  hero.  In  fact  my  light- 
est literature  was  Spenser's  'Faerie  Queene,' 
most  of  which  I  knew  by  heart." 

"My  dear !  At  ten  years  old  !  Just  think 
of  it!"  This  from  Lady  Argent.  Ludovic 
contented  himself  with  the  bitter  ejacula- 
tion :  "Liar  I"  Which  civil  and  ingratiating 
apostrophe  was  naturally  confined  to  his 
own  breast. 

The   Pelicans,   by    E.    M.    Delafield.    Alfred    A. 
Knopf. 

A  Book  with  Personality 

Buck  is  a  book  with  personality,  and 
the  personality  is  Buck's.  Not  that  the 
story  is  told  in  the  first  person  or  that 
Buck  is  always  at  the  center  of  the 
stage!  Far  from  it!  He  wanders  on 
and  off  in  his  own  nonchalant  way. 
Often  for  an  entire  act,  he  surrenders 
the  stage  to  pleasant,  otherworldly 
Professor  Holt  and  his  wife,  Cynthia. 
But  even  when  Buck  is  behind  the 
scenes,  the  author  speaks  his  language; 
he  writes  as  Buck  himself  would  have 
written,  had  he  possest  the  literary  as 
well  as  the  vocal  "gift-o'-gab."  Fortu- 
nately Buck's  personality  is  most  en- 
gaging, which  is  to  say  that  the  book 
is   delightful.    The   all-pervading   hero. 


Wheat  Bubbles 

In  Milk 

Airy,  crisp  and  toasted  grains,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal 
size.     Flaky  and  flimsy — four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

Never  was  a  whole  wheat  made  so  enticing,  never  so 
digestible. 

On  All  Fruits 

Puffed  Rice 

Puffed  Rice  is  fragile,  flavory  grains  which  seem  to  melt 
away  at  a  touch.  Mixed  with  fruit  they  form  a  delightful  blend. 
They  add  what  crust  adds  to  a  shortcake,  or  to  tarts  and  pies. 


o 


Too  many  homes  serve  Puffed  Grains 
for  gala  breakfasts  only.  They  seem  too 
good  for  every-day  enjoyment.  Too  many 
hovisewives,  after  breakfast,  put  Puffed 
Grains  away. 


% 


That's  a  great  mistake.     These  are 
liour  foods. 


all- 


All    food    cells    are    exploded    by    Prof. 

Anderson's     process  —  by     shooting     from 

guns — these    grains    are    steam    exploded. 

Every  food  cell  is  blasted  so  digestion  is 

'^  easy  and  complete. 


liJ 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 
Puffs 


All  Bubble  Grains — Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Q^Xs  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers 


k 
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A  squadron  of  biplanes  flying  in  battle  formation 


Buck — christened  James  Buckingham 
Summers — hails  from  a  middle  western 
university.  When  the  classroom  and 
even  the  football  arena  grow  too  small 
for  him,  he  moves  on  to  Chicago.  There 
he  becomes,  in  turn,  furniture  mover, 
hearse  driver,  ringmaster  of  a  society 
circus,  and  inventor  of  a  cooky  cutter. 
Of  course  he  is  successful.  Unfailingly 
he  grasps  the  business  end  of  every 
proposition.  His  very  audacity  leads  him 
victorious  where  sensitive  angels  would 
fear  to  tread.  Yet  he  miraculously  es- 
capes becoming  a  "smart  young  man." 
Still  more  remarkable — the  book  closes 
with  Buck  resting  comfortably  on  the* 
second  rung  of  the  ladder  of  fame  in- 
stead of  at  the  very  top,  that  tradi- 
tional last-page  habitat  of  American 
heroes. 

Buck,   by   Charles   D.    Stewart.    Houghton   Mif- 
flin  Co. 

Glenmornan 

It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  be  conclu- 
sive about  Ireland  even  in  a  novel. 
Certainly  Patrick  MacGill  finds  it  so, 
but  perhaps  all  its  inconclusiveness 
makes  Glenmoi'nan  all  the  more  typ- 
ically Irish.  Anyway,  it  is  an  interest- 
ing book  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a 
war  author  returning  to  paths  of  peace 
and  writing  of  them  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter, than  he  wrote  of  the  trenches. 

Glenmornan  is  a  story  of  Ireland  just 
before  the  war,  or  rather  not  so  much 
a  story  as  a  picture  of  typical  Irish 
village  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
people  live  and  love  and  work  and  die. 
You  see  it  thru  the  eyes  of  one  of  its 
sons  who  went  to  "foreign  parts,"  that 
is,  London,  worked  on  a  newspaper  and 
then  came  home  again.  The  chances  are 
that  Doalty  Gallagher  is  just  another 
name  for  Patrick  MacGill,  for  there  is 
an  odd  likeness  in  their  respective  his- 
tories. 

The  book  is  part  romance,  part  poe- 
try and  part  propaganda — but  don't  be 
frightened  off  by  that.  You  don't  real- 
ize the  propaganda  until  you  finish 
reading  the  story  and  then  it  comes 
over  you  gently,  simply  in  the  form  of 
a  little  better  understanding  of  an  often 


puzzling  people.  As  for  the  poetry,  it 
is  everywhere,  for  Patrick  MacGill 
knows  how  to  use  the  English,  and  the 
Irish  language.  His  brooks  go  "reeling 
down  to  the  river,"  he  tells  of  a  young 
man  with  "a  voice  like  an  echo  on  the 
Donegal  hills,"  and  there  is  a  house 
which  used  to  be,  so  old  Oiney  Leahy 
says,  "as  clean  as  the  white  stone  at 
the  bottom  iv  a  spring  well,  with  a  floor 
hand-smooth,  and  not  a  trace  iv  dirt 
on  it,  with  thatch  that  threw  the  water 
off,  just  like  the  wing  of  a  wild  duck, 
and  walls  that  were  as  white  as  the 
shell  iv  an  egg." 

Glenmornan,  by  Patrick  MacGill.  G.  H.  Doran 
&   Co. 

Air  Men  o'  War 

That  you  may  take  the  air  seriously, 
humorously  or  romantically,  is  demon- 
strated by  three  recent  books  on  fliers 
and  flying.  The  most  important  of  the 
three  is  Captain  Arthur  Sweetser's 
The  American  Air  Service,  a  detailed 
and  very  complete  account  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  hailed  with  joy  by  fu- 
ture historians  of  the  Great  War.  The 
modern  reader  will  find  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  dip  into  it.  It  is  far  too 
readable  and  interesting  to  be  classified 
merely  as  a  reference  book,  tho  it  is 
too  full  of  details  and  figures  for  any 
one  but  an  enthusiast  to  swallow  it 
whole.  Mr.  Sweetser  is  not  writing  an 
apology  for  the  Air  Service;  he  does 
not  seek  to  deny  the  mistakes,  delays 
and  inefficiencies,  but  he  does  try  to 
explain  them,  at  least  in  part,  by  an 
account  of  the  unsuspected  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  met  in  the  construction 
of  planes  and  engines  and  in  the  ridicu- 
lous optimism  of  the  program  laid  down 
for  the  Service  at  the  beginning. 

Boyd  Cable's  Air  Men  o'  War  are, 
of  course.  Englishmen,  but  their  ex- 
ploits are  typical  of  all  the  Allied  avia- 
tors. The  stories  are  told  with  the  sim- 
plicity, vigor  and  real  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  made  his  stories  of  the  men 
in  the  trenches  stand  out  conspicuously 
from  the  mass  that  has  been  written. 
The  book  is  marred,  as  so  many  books 
are  today,  by  the  touch  of  propaganda. 


It  was  written  in  part  to  show  the  de- 
pendence of  the  men  on  the  ground  on 
the  men  in  the  air,  and  the  idea  is  some- 
times obviously,  tho  by  no  means  un- 
truthfully, dragged  in.  It  is  a  vital 
truth,  however,  and  perhaps  one  ought 
not  to, resent  its  reiteration,  especially 
as  it  in  no  wise  interferes  with  the 
exciting  stories  of  the  men  who  "live 
and  fight  and  die  like  gentlemen." 

But  if  you  want  to  be  just  simply 
amused  by  the  Air  Service,  then  read 
Tarn  o'  the  Scoots,  an  entertaining  tale 
of  a  cockney  aviator,  his  exploits  and 
his  descriptions  of  them. 

The  American  Air  Service,  by  Arthur  Sweet- 
ser. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Air  Afe^i  o'  War,  by 
Boyd  Cable.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Tarn  o'  the 
Scoots,  by  Edgar  Wallace.  Small,  Maynard  A 
Co.,    Boston. 

The  Crack  in  the  Bell 

Peter  Clark  Macfarlane,  writer  of 
fiction  and  of  magazine  articles  of  in- 
vestigation, has  combined  his  narrative 
ability  and  his  political  knowledge  in  a 
story  of  love  and  politics  in  a  big 
American  city.  The  Crack  in  the  Bell 
is  a  story  of  the  prevalent  abuse  of  the 
American  Government  by  powerful,  un- 
scrupulous political  bosses  and  their 
gangs  of  lawbreakers  and  social  out- 
casts. This  is  the  crack  in  our  Liberty 
Bell,  which  prevents  it  from  ringing 
true  to  the  foreigners  who  come  to 
America,  hoping  to  find  justice  and 
freedom  and  often  in  reality  finding 
themselves,  thru  ignorance  and  pover- 
ty, caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  "Organ- 
ization." 

Jerry  Archer,  a  young  man  of  vision 
and  ideals,  as  well  as  of  social  and 
financial  prominence,  inadvertently 
falls  into  the  clutches  of  the  "Organ- 
ization" and  before  he  is  recognized 
and  released  has  ample  opportunity  to 
see  how  evilly  the  political  machine 
works.  Forthwith  he  becomes  an  en- 
thusiastic reformer,  and  with  the  help 
of  Ruth  Buckingham,  a  girl  after  his 
own  heart,  and  his  father  and  brother, 
also  a  young  lawyer  of  the  same  cali- 
ber as  Jerry,  sets  out  to  fight  the  "Or- 
ganization" and  show  the  people  how 
they  are  being  misguided.  In  the  end, 
of  course,  Jerry  wins — in  fact,  the  en- 
lightened city  shows  its  appreciation 
by  electing  him  mayor. 

The  Crack  in  the  Bell,  by  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
farlane.   Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 

In  the  Realm  of  Spiritualism 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  achieved  a  cer- 
tain fame  in  the  region  of  psychical  re- 
search. His  latest  work  in  this  field, 
Christopher,  is,  first,  a  study  in  per- 
sonality as  revealed,  mainly,  in  a  boy's 
intimate  letters  to  his  family;  and  sec- 
ondly, an  effort  to  produce  evidence  of 
a  future  existence  from  a  pre-mortem 
compact  between  the  youth  and  his 
mother. 

Christopher's  letters  express  rather 
more  fraternal  and  domestic  devotion, 
more  intellectual  aspirations  than  an 
English  schoolboy  of  his  age  usually 
puts  into  writing.  Temperamentally, 
one  gathers,  Christopher  did  not  pos- 
sess the  kind  of  qualities  that  would  fit 
him  for  a  military  career,  yet  he  will- 
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ingly  pursued  the  course  which  seemed 
to  him  right  and  bravely  met  a  soldier's 
death  on  the  battlefield.  We  must  leave 
each  reader  to  form  an  individual  opin- 
ion on  the  psychic  and  spiritual  value 
of  the  death  compact  and  its  results.  It 
is  better  for  the  voice  of  criticism,  es- 
pecially at  this  time,  to  remain  sym- 
pathetically silent  before  what  is.  after 
all,  the  Great  Unknown. 

Christopher,  A  Study  !»i  Human  Personality, 
by   Sir   Oliver   Lodge.   G.    H.   Doran   &   Co. 

Enjoying  Free  Verse 

In  Tendencies  in  Modem  American 
Poeti*y,  Amy  Lowell  presents  six  Amer- 
ican poets  in  biography,  quotation  and 
criticism.  The  most  obvious  complaint 
that  the  reader  can  make  is  that  Miss 
Lowell  had  to  leave  herself  out.  The 
chapter  on  imagism  she  devotes  to  H. 
D.  and  John  Gould  Fletcher,  but  Miss 
Lowell  herself,  both  in  the  scope  of  her 
creative  interest  and  in  her  facility  of 
maintaining  contact  with  the  reader, 
is  much  more  important  to  the  average 
reader  of  poetry  than  either  of  these 
poets. 

The  book  is  a  moderate  and  illumin- 
ating discussion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Sandburg,  and 
the  two  imagists  just  named.  Its  mech- 
anism is  quite  conventional,  its  cri- 
terions,  for  the  most  part,  those  to 
which  any  contemporary  would  sub- 
scribe. Miss  Lowell  is  a  workmanlike 
rather  than  a  brilliant  essayist. 

Digressing  for  a  moment  to  the  third 
(and  last,  Miss  Lowell  tells  us)  annual 
anthology  of  imagist  verse  ("Some  Im- 
agist  Poets,  1917")  this  reviewer  con- 
fesses that  Miss  Lowell's  persistent 
and  sometimes  amusing  exposition  has 
at  least  helped  to  remove  for  him  that 
baffling  sense  of  strangeness  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  an  intelligent 
reading  of  the  imagist's  work.  On  re- 
reading the  anthology  he  finds  more  to 
enjoy  sincerely,  and  he  notices  in  par- 
ticular how  successfully  the  new  verse 
helps  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  bewil- 
dering and  tangled  phenomena  of  the 
war,  as  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  poem  begin- 
ning 

Under  the  soft  grey  windswept  sky 
Between  two  rows  of  yellow  trees 
Soddenly  dripping; 
The  brown  backs  of  an  army 
Go  marching. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  one  for  those 
who  care  about  their  own  generation, 
whether  or  not  they  accept  its  gen- 
eralization. With  that  and  "The  New 
Poetry,"  an  anthology  so  catholic  as  to 
prove  anything  you  like,  and  the  un- 
assuming but  suggestive  collection  of 
contemporary  thoughts  about  poetry  in 
Lloyd  Morris's  The  Young  Idea,  and  the 
discussions  of  verse  as  well  as  prose  in 
Joyce  Kilmer's  readable  interviews.  Lit- 
erature in  the  Making,  and  that  hyper- 
anthology  of  text  and  comment.  The 
Poetic  Year,  by  W.  S.  Braithwaite,  the 
reader  who  wants  to  read  all  around 
modern  poetry  as  well  as  thru  it  has 
no  lack  of  assistance. 

Tendencies  in  Modern  American  Poetry,  by 
Amy  Lowell.  Macmillan  Co.  The  Young  Idea, 
by  Lloyd  Morris.  Duffield  &  Co.  Literature  in 
the  Making,  by  Joyce  Kilmer.  Harper  &  Bros. 
The  Poetic  Year,  by  W.  S.  E.-aithwaite.  Small, 
Maynard   &   Co. 


The  Great  Task  of  Construction 


With  the  coming  of  peace  the  Beh 
System  faced  an  enormous  con- 
struction program.  Conditions 
arising  from  war  resulted  in  the 
wiping  out  of  the  reserve  equipment 
normally  maintained, and  necessary 
to  give  prompt  connection  to  new 
subscribers.  The  release  of  indus- 
try and  accumulated  growth  of  pop- 
ulation now  makes  telephone  de- 
mands almost  overwhelming. 

Telephone  construction,  including 
buildings,  switchboards,  conduits, 
cables  and  toll  lines,  must,  from  its 
inherent  nature,  be  undertaken  in 
large  units.  A  metropolitan  switch- 
board, with  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
parts,  may  require  from  two  to 
three  years  to  construct  and  in- 
stall. 

Only  great  extension  can  meet  the 


present  excess  burden  of  traffic  and 
provide  for  future  requirements. 
Extension  w^hich  cares  for  immedi- 
ate demand,  only,  is  uneconomical 
and  calls  for  continuous  work  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  frequently 
detrimental  to  the  service. 

During  the  w^ar  the  Bell  System  de- 
voted all  its  margin  to  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  The  great  task  of 
getting  back  to  normal  pre-war  ex- 
cellence of  operation  requires  the 
reestablishment  of  an  economic 
operating  margin  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  larger  growth  than  has 
ever  before  confronted  the  Bell 
System. 

Construction  is  being  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  men  and  materials;  while 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  pro- 
vide the  best,  present  service. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Beginner's." 


Now   is  the  time  to   replenish  your 

Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,     Camp     Stools,     Umbrellas, 

Canvas,    Academy    Boards,    Colors, 

Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated. 

$2.50.      Full   line  of   boxes   of   Oil, 

Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 

Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton   Street,    New   York 


What's  Happened 


President  Wilson's  tour  of  America 
to  explain  the  League  of  Nations  will 
start  about  August  20. 

Data  gathered  by  a  national  survey 
of  the  New  York  Milk  Committee  in- 
dicates a  record  baby  crop  in  the 
United  States  this  year. 

The  President  will  review  the  Pacific 
Fleet  at  San  Francisco  September  2 
or  3,  according  to  an  announcement. 


Thoinn^  in  Detroit  \eirs 

If  they'  had  lived  in   Lincoln's  time 

Chairman  E.  N.  Hurley,  of  the  U.  S. 
Shipping  Board,  has  announced  that  he 
is  negotiating  with  a  foreign  power  for 
the  sale  to  it  of  150  government  owned 
ships. 

It  is  expected  that  the  air  liner,  the 
R-33,  when  she  makes  her  trip  to 
Cairo,  thence  to  India,  will  be  equipped 
with  airplanes  which  will  carry  the 
mails. 

The  big  fight  over  the  peace  treaty 
in  the  Senate  involves  the  Shantung 
settlement.  Republicans  denounced  it  as 
a  "bribe  to  Japan,"  and  unfair  to 
China. 

Enemy  aliens  at  present  interned  as 
"dangerous"  but  not  convicted  of 
crimes,  as  well  as  those  convicted  of 
violation  of  various  war-time  laws,  may 
be  deported  under  a  bill  unanimously 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Louis  L.  Klotz,  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  recently  arranged  with  New 
York  bankers  for  the  sale  in  the  New 
York  market  of  French  Treasury  bonds 
at  sixty  and  ninety  days.  The  amount 
of  the  issue  totals  $50,000,000. 

An  airplane  flight  around  the  rim  of 
the  United  States— 7805  miles— the 
longest  yet  attempted  by  American  air- 
men, will  include  points  in  Florida, 
California,  Washington,  Minnesota  and 
Maine,  ending  at  the  starting  point, 
Washington,  D.  C.  An  army  bombing 
plane  is  to  be  used. 

Wall  Street  bankers  have  expressed 
opposition  to  cancellation  of  credits  ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000,000  advanced  by  the 
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United  States  to  France  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war,  on  the  ground  of 
"unsound  economic  policy."  In  all,  over 
$9,000,000,000  was  loaned  to  the  Allies. 
Extension  of  credits  is  the  tentative 
American  banking  program. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expend- 
ed by  American  manufacturers  of  dye- 
stuffs  to  meet  the  expected  competition 
of  Germany,  according  to  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety. 

The  race  riots  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  have 
been  followed  by  renewed  outbreaks  on 
the  South  Side  in  Chicago,  in  which  a 
number  of  lives  have  been  lost  and 
considerable  property  destroyed. 

The  War  Department  recently  offered 

to  the  consumer,  thru  the  postmasters 
of  the  country,  its  available  supply  of 
surplus  foostuffs,  amounting  to  about 
341,000,000  pounds.  This  was  done  in 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

The  remaining  Armenians  are  threat- 
ened with  extermination,  unless  addi- 
tional military  protection  is  afforded, 
it  is  stated  in  dispatches  received  from 
Major  Joseph  C.  Green,  Director  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration's  work 
in  Tiflis. 

The  largest  summer  school  Columbia 
University  ever  had,  with  400  profes- 
sors, will  specialize  in  Americanism, 
Classes  in  "the  distinctive  achievements 
of  the  English  speaking  peoples"  con- 
tain registrants  from  all  over  the 
country. 

It  is  stated  that  a  boycott  on  all 
Japanese  goods  and  on  everything  Jap- 
anese is  being  organized  thruout  China 
as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Peace  Conference  in  giving  to  Japan 
the  economic  rights  in  the  province  of 
Shantung. 

A  commission  representing  the  Al- 
lied and  Associated  Powers  will  go  to 
Germany  after  the  ratification  of  peace 
to  inspect  German  Zeppelins  and  other 
airships  as  well  as  seaplanes,  before 
their  surrender,  in  accordance  with  the 
peace  terms. 

A  new  hight  record  for  America  has 
been  made  by  Roland  Rohlfs,  chief  test 
pilot  for  the  Curtiss  Engineering  Cor- 
poration, who  reached  an  altitude  of 
30,700  feet.  Tlie  world's  record  of 
33,136  feet  is  claimed  by  a  Frenchman, 
Adjutant  Casale. 

The  need  of  adequate  housing  thru- 
out the  United  States  has  made  neces- 
sary the  drafting  of  a  national  housing 
program.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  propos- 
ing the  creation  of  a  bureau  of  hous- 
ing and  living  conditions. 

The  historic  spot  in  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  under  command  of  George 
Washington,  crossed  the  Delaware 
River  on  the  night  preceding  the  Battle 


of  Trenton,  will  in  future  be  known  not 
as  Taylorsville,  but  as  Washington 
Crossing,  according  to  an  order  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Forty  Manhattan  hotels,  saloons  and 
liquor  stores  (the  last  mentioned  re- 
ferring to  places  where  spirituous 
drinks  are  not  consumed  on  the  prem- 
ises) are  said  to  have  surrendered 
their  licenses  in  a  single  day. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board 
offered  10  per  cent  increase  of  wages 
to  employees  of  vessels  operated  by  the 
board  from  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
in  an  effort  to  avert  a  strike.  Seamen 
want  also  an  eight-hour  day  and  pref- 
erential employment  of  union  men. 

More  than  100  army  airplanes  val- 
ued at  $11,000  each  were  wrecked  and 
burned  by  the  American  military  au- 
thorities at  Colombey-les-Belles  in 
France,  according  to  soldiers  who  ap- 
peared as  witnesses  at  a  hearing  on 
war  expenditures  held  in  New  York 
recently. 

Under  a  change  of  schedule  an- 
nounced by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
common  mail  which  reaches  the  New 
York  Post  Office  too  late  for  the  mid- 
night train  for  Washington  and  all 
New  England  mail  arriving  between 
midnight  and  eight  a.  m.  will  now  be 
carried  by  airplane. 


Lnndoji  Punch 

Sinn  Fein:   "Be  mine!" 
President    Wilson:    "I    do    hope    I    haven't 
given   you   too   much    encouragement — bul 
I  can  never  be  more  than  a  brother  to  you." 

Under  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment control  of  the  railroads,  great 
economies  have  been  effected,  according 
to  Director  General  Hines.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  total  annual  sav- 
ings effected  in  seven  of  the  regional 
districts : 

Unification  of  terminals,  stations,  etc. .  $23,269^0 
Reduction  in  passenger  train  mileage  57,92^419 
Reduction   in   freight   train   mileage.  .        2,270,552 

Reduction    in    organization 22,838,358 

Advertizing     4,005,675 

Miscellaneous      7,047,811 

Total     $117,358,435 
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Enter  if  You  Dare ! 

There  is  a  girl  heroine  in  Russia  to 
whom  Uncle  Sam  certainly  owes  a 
medal,  according  to  William  G.  Shep- 
herd, special  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post.  She  has  passed 
thru  her  ordeal  with  the  Bolsheviki 
like  a  hero;  her  job  is  well  and  faith- 
fully done  and  all  the  white  folks  in 
•the  Riga  district  commend  to  Secretary 
Lansing's  attention  Miss  Pawla  Poed- 
der. 

When  the  American  Consul  was 
called  away  from  Riga  he  left  the 
premises  in  care  of  Miss  Poedder,  who 
had  once  lived  in  Detroit  and  who,  for 
five  years,  had  been  secretary  to  the 
Riga  consulate. 

The  first  disconcerting  word  Miss 
Poedder  received  from  the  Bolshevik 
officials  was  that  all  typewriters  in  the 
city,  including  her  own,  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  Bolshevik  Government.  You 
might  as  well  have  asked  Miss  Poedder 
for  her  right  arm  as  for  her  type- 
writer. It  was  by  her  typewriter  that 
she  had  lived  and  by  her  typewriter 
she  determined  to  die.  That  afternoon, 
as  the  first  move  in  her  campaign 
against  the  Bolsheviki,  she  pasted  a 
photograph  of  President  Wilson  on  the 
consulate  door.  Then  she  sat  herself 
■down  to  await  the  worst.  It  didn't  oc- 
cur that  day.  That  night,  she  admits, 
she  kept  herself  awake  to  plan  out 
further  means  of  defense.  It  occurred 
to  her  that  there  was  nothing  about 
the  photograph  of  President  Wilson  to 
make  it  look  "official."  The  Consul  had 
taken  away  all  his  seals  and  his  official 
rubber  stamps.  In  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning  Miss  Poedder  thought  her 
way  thru  the  problem. 

At  the  office,  a  few  hours  later,  she 
found  in  the  litter  of  papers  a  great 
sheet  of  American  postage  stamps. 
She  made  a  border  of  these  around  the 
Wilson  photograph,  replaced  the  pic- 
ture on  the  door,  and  when  the  Bolshe- 
vik soldiers  came  at  last  for  her  type- 
Writer  she  showed  them  the  official 
nature  of  the  Wilson  picture  and  dared 
them  to  enter.  They  departed.  Where- 
upon Miss  Poedder  went  to  the  office 
of  the  Bolshevik  commanding  officer 
and  declared  that  she  simply  couldn't 
abide  having  soldiers  coming  around  to 
the  American  premises  while  she  was 
in  charge  of  them,  that  her  typewriter 
was  Uncle  Sam's  and  that  she  wouldn't 
give  it  up. 

She  made  such  a  strong  impression 
on  the  commander  that  when  she  com- 
plained some  time  later  that  a  Bolshe- 
vik soldier  had  entered  an  ante-room 
and  stolen  a  towel  which  belonged  to 
the  consulate,  the  pilferer,  to  Miss 
Poedder's  horror,  was  taken  out  and 
shot! 

When  the  Allies  finally  drove  the 
Bolsheviki  out  of  Riga  they  found  Miss 
Poedder  enjoying  unquestioned  posses- 
sion of  the  American  consulate,  as  well 
as  the  hearty  respect  of  the  Bolshevik 
commanders  and  officers  in  the  town. 
Nothing  but  the  one  towel  had  been 
touched  by  Bolshevik  fingers  in  the 
four  months  of  Bolshevik  rule. 

Geneva 
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A  Permanent 

Durable  Cleaner 

Cleaning,  like  heating,  should  be  one  of  the 
permanently  installed  features  of  every 
home.  House  cleaning  is  done  quickly, 
easily,  and  thoroughly  with  the  Arco.Wand.  Dust 
and  lint  frcm  mattresses,  upholstery,  curtains,  rugs, 
etc.,  is  instantly  removed  and  piped  away.  No  work 
at  all  to  use  the  Arco  Wand — it  makes  cleaning  a 
pastime. 

AECO  WMD  i££ 

Vacuum  Cleaner  ant*question 

The  ARCO  WAND  is  useful  all  over  the  house,  and 
its  efficiency  is  so  great  that  a  few  moments'  easy 
stroking  with  the  handy  tools  leaves  not  a  trace  of  dust,  dirt, 
or  lint.  No  extra  help  is  really  needed  because  the  ARCO 
WAND,  itself,  does  the  hard  work. 

The  ARCO  WAND  is  a  permanent  improvement  and  attrac- 
tion for  Residences,  Apartments,  Hotels,  Clubs,  Schools, 
Theatres,  Churches,  and  any  Public  or  Private  Buildings.  Also 
made  mounted  on  truck  for  factories,  and  large  business  build- 
ings. May  be  purchased  on  easy  payments,  if  desired,  from 
dealers  everywhere. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog.  The  ARCO  WAND,  which 
gives  full  descriptions,  and  illustrates  many  of  its 
labor-and  money-saving  uses. 

AMERICMRADIATOR  COMPANY 

Department  C-59 
816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and 
AMERICAN  Radiators 
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The  Arco  Wand  Machine  is 
placed  in  the  basement  or  side 
room.  A  suction  pipe  runs  to 
openings  on  each  floor. 
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Is  that  bird  a  sparrow?  ^^ 


"No,  Dad,"  says  your  youngster;  "it  is  a  wren." 

Purple  crackles  look  like  blackbirds,  but  they  are  not. 

You  may  think  a  cedar  is  a  spruce,  a  beech  is  an  elm,  and  }Hm 
may  bluff  like  anything  when  asked  wliat  a  rhododendron  is. 

You  may  know  lots  about  Nature,  but  it's  fair  to  assume  you 
don't  know  any  too  much.     Send  word  to 
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119  West  40th  Street 


New  York 


to  send  you  for  five  days'  free  examination  the  new  Pocket  Nature 
Library.  Splendidly  printed,  illustrations  of  flowers,  trees,  butter- 
flies and  birds  in  full  color.  If  you  don't  want  them,  send  them 
back.     That's  all  there  is  to  that.     If  you  keep  them,  send  $5.50. 
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Book  ol  Styles 

and 

Cloth  Samples 

Sent  FREE 


We  Pay 

Shipping 
Charges 


How  to  Trade  with  Latin- America 


{Continued  from,  page  187) 


JXn/IJlZING 

SUIT  OFFER! 


Tailored  to  Your  Measure 

Yes— a  real  $27.50  suit  cut  and  made  TO 
YOUR  INDIVIDUAL  MEASURE  — tailored 
with  all  the  skill  and  style  that  only  the  best 
custom  tailors  can  give.  Price  only  $17.50. 
Finished  with  highest  grade  trimmings  and 
linings— the  kind  that  wear  and  give  satisfac- 
tion. A  special  proposition  to  introduce  to 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  wonderful 
values  offered  by  our  system  of  tailoring. 
Nothing  else  like  it— no  values  to  equal  it. 

Our  Plan  Saves  You  $10 

We  have  no  agents,  no  dealers,  no  traveling 

salesmen.  Our  catalog  is  our  only  representative. 
Our  plan  saves  ftlO  or  more  on  every  suit  and  gives 
yon  real  individuality  in  your  dress.  A  wonderful 
selection  of  fancy  wool  worsteds,  cassimeres  and  all- 
wool  BLUE  SERGES,  AT  UNHEARD-OF  LOW 
PRICES. 

Send  only  $3.00  and  your  measurements,  with  cloth 
selection  made  from  our  catalog.  We  will  make  the 
suit  to  your  measurements  and  you  pay  balance  on 
arrival.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you  none,  for  this  is 
our  guarantee:  Complete  satisfaction  or  all  money 
refunded. 

Book  of  Styles 

and  Cloth  Samples 

Our  big,  new  Fall  and  Winter  Book  is  ready  fo^ 
you — contains  samples  of  latest  woolens;  also  lowest 
prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is 
your  guide  to  correct  and  economical  clothes  buying. 
Write,  mentioning  this  publication  so  we  can  identify 
this  special  offer. 

Bernard-Hewitt  &  Company 

424  South  Green  Street,    Desk  258.   Chicago,  III. 


FREE 


Don't  Wear 


a  iruss 

Brooks'    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent  I 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs] 
or  pads  mr.  c.  e.  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  Slate  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


by  a  delighted  squad  of  Dutch  negroes 
who  were  rejoicing  for  the  nonce  because 
they  were  "just  like  white  folks."  The 
bags  were  nicely  marked,  but  their  frail 
texture  clearly  showed  that  their  export- 
er had  never  sailed  to  the  West  Indies 
on  a  rolling  ship  or  seen  a  group  of  jolly 
Curacao  dockwallopcrs  at  work.  When 
raised  by  the  winch,  about  one  in  every 
ten  bags  broke,  and  its  contents  covered 
the  cheerful  laborers.  The  shipper  of 
this  consignment  probably  does  not 
know  what  a  steam  winch  is,  or  the 
difference  between  a  grocer's  boy  ten- 
derly placing  a  bag  of  flour  on  a  deliv- 
ery wagon,  and  the  yank  of  a  winch 
raising  eight  or  ten  bags  thirty  feet, 
then  lowering  them  onto  a  stone  quay. 
In  extenuation  of  our  methods,  it  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
South  American  or  West  Indian  buyer 
to  inform  him  that  the  United  States 
packs  for  railroad  transportation.  Not 
living  on  a  railroad,  he  can  only  be 
reached  by  ship  and  asks,  "Why  don't 
you  pack  for  ships?"  Why  indeed?  Will 
j  we  never  learn?  A  keen  salesman  would 
I  have  discovered  all  this  on  his  first 
trip. 

The  English,  and  especially  the  Ger- 
mans, prepare  systematically  for  a  sell- 
ing campaign.  Neither  handle  their 
trade  spasmodically;  the  American 
does.  In  Haiti,  where  there  are  no  roads 
outside  of  the  cities,  the  Germans  stay 
with  the  natives.  For  years  Haitian 
merchants  have  carried  large  balances 
with  New  York  houses  which  employ 
German  men,  methods  and  money.  From 
Venezuela,  the  writer  made  a  voyage 
on  a  ship  which  m^de  all  the  Haitian 
ports.  On  her  was  a  trader  from  a  New 
York  house.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
had  made  New  York  his  headquarters. 
In  America  he  is  "Mr."  Myers,  and  re- 
garded as  a  United  States  citizen ;  south 
of  parallel  twenty-five  he  is  "Herr" 
Myers — a  German  thru  and  thru.  This 
man  practically  controlled  the  ship's 
movements  by  asking  his  customers  to 
offer  cargo  at  his  direction.  The  cap- 
tain often  jokingly  said  to  him,  "When 
you  cannot  finish  your  business,  you 
order  another  300  bags  of  coffee  sent 
on  board."  This  man's  house  holds  its 
leverage  on  its  trade  thru  the  exchange 
of  whatever  goods  the  Haitians  want 
for  their  agricultural  produce.  His 
notebook  contained  many  items,  rang- 
ing from  a  bath-tub  to  cosmetics.  He 
gave  his  receipt  for  the  produce.  In 
New  York  he  would  fill  the  orders  for 
foods  and  goods  wanted,  which  would 
be  carried  back  on  the  return  voyage 
of  the  ship.  This  means  finding  a  mar- 
ket for  the  produce,  making  payment 
in  the  very  articles  the  seller  wishes, 
delivery  of  them  to  him,  and  shows 
how  highly  the  German  traders  have 
developed  their  scientific  method  of 
modernized  barter. 

Steamer  lines  in  South  America  are 
few  and  inferior.  Circuitous  voyages 
render  service  slow.  The  United  States 
has  said,  "Do  a  big  business  with  us 
and  we  will  put  on  many  and  fast 
ships."  South  America  has  replied,  "Do 


business  our  way  and  ships  will  not  be 
wanting." 

In  Colombia  and  "Venezuela,  any 
salesman  admits  that  it  is  easy  enough 
to  obtain  orders.  The  difficulty  is  get- 
ting about.  Mules  are  slow.  It  takes 
fourteen  days  by  mule  to  reach  a  town 
on  the  Orinoco  River,  due  south  from 
Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela.  By 
such  means  of  transportation,  the  move- 
ment of  a  piano  over  mountains  six 
thousand  feet  high  would  prove  an  en- 
gineering feat  of  material  magnitude. 

In  British  Guiana,  England's  colony, 
all  the  cities  are  on  the  seacoast. 
Georgetown,  the  principal  port,  has  a 
population  of  60,000;  the  whole  coun- 
try contains  but  300,000.  The  only 
method  of  reaching  the  interior  is  by 
river.  Small  boats  and  rapids  make  re- 
handling  of  shipments  necessary.  In 
the  interior  of  all  four  of  the  consid- 
ered countries  there  is  practically  no 
place  for  the  wayfarer  to  eat  and  sleep. 

The  language  is  a  great  barrier  to 
men  who  are  "star  salesmen"  in  the 
United  States.  In  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lombia, Spanish  must  be  spoken  flu- 
ently. Because  a  man  is  able  to  order 
a  meal  in  passable  Spanish,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  will  make  much  headway 
in  a  Spanish  speaking  country.  Latin- 
America  proceeds  to  no  business  rap- 
idly. Social  chats  are  essential.  As  much 
entertaining  is  required  as  limited  fa- 
cilities will  permit.  The  American  sales- 
man's familiar  "I'm  in  a  rush — just 
ran  in  to  say  hello — got  to  catch  the 
next  train.  What  do  you  need  in  my 
line  today?"  won't  go.  There  is  no  next 
train.  And  tomorrow,  to  the  average 
Latin-American,  is  a  better  word  than 
today.  In  Haiti,  French  is  spoken.  Lin- 
guistically the  American  is  deficient. 
Compare  him  with  a  German  flour  sales- 
man who  for  thirty  years  has  visited 
sixteen  Central  and  South  American 
countries  and  speaks  four  languages, 
or  a  representative  German  trader  who 
talks  Spanish,  French,  patois,  English 
and  his  native  tongue. 
-  The  marrying  policy  of  the  German 
or  French  trader,  who  will  wed  a 
woman  of  the  country  where  he  is  to 
trade,  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  American  salesman.  The  smartest 
selling  policy  that  a  German  or  French- 
man employs  is  marrying  a  native 
woman,  even  if  she  be  a  negress.  This 
is  a  competitive  point  that  a  United 
States  salesman  won't  meet,  and  can't 
beat. 

Customs  regulations  in  many  ports 
hinder  our  trade.  In  Venezuela  the  of- 
ficials delay  ships — either  to  eat  as 
many  meals  aboard  as  possible,  or  to 
be  able  to  charge  for  overtime.  The 
writer  saw  longshoremen  held  idle  on 
a  dock  nearly  all  day,  that  the  ship 
might  be  fined  $280  for  unloading  and 
loading  overtime.  This  money  the  cus- 
toms' officials  pocketed.  As  they  said 
they  were  being  paid  only  half  their 
salaries,  and  that  only  part  of  the  time, 
one  cannot  so  much  blame  them.  Freight 
rates  are  advanced  tremendously  to 
meet  these   extortions.    And   while   the 
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DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKLIN,  MASS.      53rd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal 
;ind  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $350— $450  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For   catalogue   and    information    address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE.  Litt.D..  Principal 

NEW-CHURCH  TBEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Qulncy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Established  1866.      Three  years  course.      College  preparation 
desired.     The  curriculum  includes  systematic  study  u£  the  theolog- 
ical writings  of  Emanuel  Sn\  edenborg  and  spiritual  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures.     Courses  by  correspondence  when  desired. 
For  catalo;^ue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER.  President 

BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

An    endowed    school    for    girls    overlooking    Lake    Cham- 
plaiii.    Well  equipped  buildings.     All  outdoor  sports.     Col- 
lege preparatory  and  general  courses.     Write   for   booklet. 
Miss   Ellen   Seton   Ogden,   Principal. 
The   Kt.    Kev.    A.    C.    A.    Hall.    President   and   Chaplain. 

Box     R,     P.LULIXGTON.     Vt. 


MAPLEWOOD 


wakes  up  boys  to  duties  of 


lite. 


Near    Philadelphia. 


57th  year.  Junior  Dept.,  where  boys  receive  real  care  at 
moderate  rates.  Limited  to  40.  College  or  business.  Small 
classes.  Manual  training.  Modified  camping  all  summer. 
All  sports.     J.  C.  Shortlidge,    Concordville,  Pa..   Box  150. 


ROANOKE 


COLLEGE 
Salem,  Va. 

A  standard  American  college  in  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tainous section  of  Virginia.  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  accepted 
everywhere.        Address    J.    A.    Morehead.    President. 


Earn  While  You  Learn.   Take  a^  posi- 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  and  join  its  Library 
Training  Course  where  students  are  paid  $50 
per  month  after  one  mojith's  experience.  No 
examination  necessary.  Other  positions  car- 
rying higher  salaries  are  also  open.  For 
further  information  apply  to  Brooklyn 
Public  LiBR.\Ry,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
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THn:EACHERS  Exchange 

of  £o/tou      (j^^iio  £oYLfrojv/Y. 
RECOMMENDS  TEACHERS,  TUTORS  AND  SCHOOLS 
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BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME  I 


iiiiiiii[)iii5  Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit.  gniimifflMa 

g  Approved   by  Carpenters,  g 

1  When  You  BuUd  "THE  HAR.  g 

I  RIS  WAY"  you  build  to  stay.  | 

e  Exclusive  cutting  end  bundling  fea-  g 

B  tures — special  advantages  for  the  a 

H  careful  Home  Builder.  It  is  the  best,  b 

e  safest   and  most   sensible  way  to  a 

B  build  your  ideal  home  right,  with-  g 

g  out  the  waste  of  a  single  penny,  s 

I  LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE  | 

.,_„,,=  II  yon  are  needing  a  house.elther  for  f  .™___.=, 

HimilllB  investment  or  for  a  home,  write  ua.  -"""'"""""--J 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book 


,  Write  today  for  our  beautiful  $10,000  _ 
'     HARRIS   HOME    PLAN    BOOK  ^ 
now  ready.     100  Designs,  with  o|> 
.  floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex-^<,^'  Your 

fc>  plains    how  we   save  ^^-    ■protection 
Get  our  %2&  to  S3  1-3%  on  6d-.^^   —Every  sale 

FREE  Blue        %,  'Shed  cost.  4>^  iron  clad 

Print  Plan  offer  ^,     Write     <#  guaranUei 

%Today^ 
HARRIS  BROS.CO\./bept.CX-  171,Chicago 
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ultimate  consumer  has  to  eventually 
pay  these  charges,  freights  and  duties 
work  against  imports  from  America. 
Smuggled  goods  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties, but  smuggling  does  not  benefit 
the  honest  American  direct  exporter. 

To  the  average  American  who  has 
not  personally  covered  the  ground  men- 
tioned in  this  article,  it  may  be  a 
strange  thought  that,  until  the  war,  no 
one  evinced  a  particular  fondness  for 
the  United  States.  As  a  general  rule, 
this  was  true  thruout  the  world.  Yet 
in  various  countries  even  during  the 
war,  Germans,  French,  Belgians,  and 
even  Englishmen  were  to  be  found  fra- 
ternizing in  remote  spots.  Few  Ameri- 
cans were  to  be  discovered. 

In  Venezuela  intelligent  business 
men  see  that  eventually  the  United 
States  will  naturally  be  Venezuela's 
best  customer,  but  they  complain  that 
we  are  doing  little  in  a  solidly  con- 
structive way  to  secure  a  much  larger 
share  of  their  trade  than  we  are  al- 
ready obtaining".  The  governing  class 
in  Venezuela  and  Haiti  is  averse  to 
having  a  great  commerce  with  the 
United  States.  It  is  feared  that  we  will 
step  in  and  stop  the  flagrant  abuses 
they  have  created  or  allowed. 

This  article  is  not  written  to  cover 
the  case  of  the  large  corporation,  the 
business  of  which  is  so  systematized 
that  it  either  has,  or  can  have,  a  de- 
partment for  the  exploitation  of  for- 
eign trade,  properly  financed  and 
manned.  Nor  is  it  written  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  painting  a  dismal  picture 
descriptive  of  imaginary  difficulties 
connected  with  the  securing  of  an  ex- 
port business.  It  is  written,  however, 
for  the  individual,  firm  or  corporation 
making  some  such  article  as  a  patent 
button-hook,  novelty  in  canvas  ceilings, 
automobile  accessory,  or  a  startlingly 
new  as  well  as  colored  hat-band. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain. Frequent  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  way  that  Germans  han- 
dled their  business  in  South  America. 
To  the  casual  reader  the  thought  may 
have  occurred  that  possibly  I  am  a  Ger- 
man sympathizer.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  fact.  Not  only  am  I 
not  at  all  attracted  to  the  Germans, 
but  I  went  to  France  as  a  volunteer, 
with  the  one  and  only  purpose  of  do- 
ing all  that  I  could  to  help  beat  the 
Germans.  My  principal  job  was  that  of 
handling  merchandize.  I  carted  it  in  a 
camion  to  the  trenches,  and  loaded  it  in 
a  warehouse  of  which  I  had  charge. 
Most  of  this  merchandize  was  from  the 
United  States.  It  ran  true  to  fonn. 
Most  of  it  was  improperly  packed  and 
boxed.  I  had  seen  American  goods 
dumped  into  the  sea  in  South  American 
ports  or  spilled  upon  the  docks,  as  it 
passed  thru  the  hands  of  more  or  less 
wild-eyed  natives.  In  France,  handle  it 
as  carefully  as  I  could  myself,  in  load- 
ing it  into  my  Ford  camionette  to  go 
to  the  front,  the  boxes,  packets,  bun- 
dles and  cans  would  roll  out  of  their 
broken  containers.  I  learned  something, 
that  if  it  be  of  value  to  any  one  else, 
the  American  manufacturing  world  is 
welcome  to. 

Hartford 
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Does  \bur  Hand 
Itch  for  a  Pencil? 

TF  your  hand    itches  for  a  pencil  you  may  have  in   ' 
■*•  you  the  making  of  a  great  cartoonist.     You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  genius.     If  you  have  a  liking  tor 
drawing  and  develop  it  intelligently,  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  you  in  this  profitable  profession. 

Through  the  Federal  Course  in  applied  Cartooning, 
America's  32  greatest  cartoonists  v.iU  help  you  succeed. ' 
Among  these  men  are  Clare  Briggs,  J.  T.  McCutcheon. 
Sidney  Smith,  and  Fontaine  Fox.  They  show  you  by 
examples  how  they  began  and  what  were  their  stepping 
stones  to  success. 

"A  Road  To  Bigger  Things"  Free 
This  interesting  book  contains  studio  pictures  of  the 
members  of   the    Federal   Staf?  and  describes  the  Federal 
Course  in  detail.     Write  now  for  your  free  copy  to: 

Feder.^l    School    of    Applied    Cartooning 
9841    Warner    BIdg.        Mijineapolis,    Minn. 
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x&^Schoor^Commerce.     

=  yHJniv^rjLtyProfejsLonaLSchool 

OFFERS 

1.  To  high  school  graduates  a  four-year 
combination  course  (with  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts )  leading  to  the  degree 
B.  A.  or  B.   S. 

2.  To  students  who  have  had  two  years 
of  college,  a  two-year  course  leading 
to  the  degree  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,  and  a 
three-year  coui-se  leading  to  the  de- 
gree Bachelor  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

3.  Opportunities  to  Specialize  in  Business 
Administration,  Accounting,  Banking 
and  Finance,  Merchandising  and  Ad- 
vertising, Factory  Management,  Traffic 
and  Transportation,  Foreign  Trade, 
Labor    Administration,    etc. 

4.  A  location  which  enables  the  school  to 
utilize  the  opportunities  of  Chicago  for 
the   scientific   study   of    business. 

Write  for   booklet  of   courses 

Northwestern   University   School 
of  Commerce 

416  Northwestern  University  Building 
Lake  and  Dearborn  Sts.  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Typewrite  the  New  Way- 
to   10  0    tcofd.f  pir   iiiiiiiil 
guaranteed.  Earn  $'J."i  in 
?40   weekly.    Totally 
new  system.  Give 
speed  and  accu- 
racy.   Learn 
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f  you  want 
more        money 
in   your   Pay   En- 
veloiie  write  for  book. 
o\plaiiiinK   the   system. 
Tolls        Mow        hundreds 
of  NKW   WAY   graduates   in- 
creased tlieir  salaries  $300.  $500. 
$1000    yearly.      SKM)    POSTAL 
TOD.VY    FOU    FRKK    COPY. 
THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 
3828  College  Hill,         Springfield,  0. 
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In  Peace  and  War  Use 

ALLEN'S  FOOT=EASE 

A  prominent  British  (Government  offi- 
cer, in  a  sijeech  about  tlie  war  to  a  large 
body  of  business  men  in  N.  Y.  City  re- 
cently said.  "After  the  tired  soldier  has 
returned  from  a  12  mile  tramp,  with 
swollen  and  aching  feet,  is  there  a  moth- 
er, who.  if  she  knew,  would  not  go  out 
and  get  some  Foot-Ease  to  send  to  her 
boy?" 

People  everywhere  should  realize  the 
comfort  derived  from  Allen's  Foot=Ease. 
the  antiseptic,  healing  powder  to  be 
shaken  into  the  shoes.  It  takes  the  fric- 
tion from  the  shoe  and  gives  instant  re- 
lief to  tired,  aching,  swollen,  tender  feet, 
corns,  bunions,  blisters  and  callouses. 

The  I'lattsburg  Camp  Manual  advises 
all  men  in  training  to  shake  Foot-Ease 
in  their  Shoes  each  morning.  Try  it 
yourself  and  if  you  have  a  son,  brother 
or  fi'iend  in  the  army  or  navy,  why  not 
mail  him  a  package  now?  Sold  by  drug 
and  dep't  stores  everywhere. 

BR^^iZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 
Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  550  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Seven  Year  Six  Per  Cent.    Convertible  Cold  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  August  i,  igig,  at  the  of- 
fice or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  i6 
Wall  Street.     G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

FIVE  YEAR  SIX  PER  CENT.  COLD  NOTES. 

Coupons  from  these  Notes,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  August  i,  1919,  at  the  of- 
fice or  agency  of  the  Company  in  New 
York  or  in  Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New 
York  by  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  16 
Wall  Street.         G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

PACIFIC    GAS    AND    ELECTRIC    CO. 

FIK.ST  PRni'KRRFD  DIVIDEND  NO.  20. 
ORIGINAL  PREFERRED  DIVIDEND  NO.  54. 
The  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  per 
share  upon  the  full-paid  First  Preferred  and 
Orifrin;>l  Preferred  Capitial  .Stoek  of  the  Com- 
pany, for  the  three  months  ending  .Tuly  31. 
1919,  will  be  paid  by  cheelis  mailed  -August  15. 
1919.  to  stockholders  of  record  at  3:30  o'clock 
P.    M.,    July    31,    1919. 

A.     F.     HOCKENBEAMER. 
Vice-President    and    Treasurer. 
San   Francisco,    California.    .July    31.    1919. 


Count  the  Baby- Carriages 


(Continued  fi 
years,  but  it  realized  as  much  as,  and 
often  more  than,  we  paid  for  it  in  the 
first  instance.  There  was  one  exception, 
and  that  was  the  baby  carriage.  Before 
the  war,  we  had  boug-ht  this  attractive 
vehicle  at  a  special  bargain  for  thirty- 
five  dollars.  It  was  in  good  condition. 
But  it  sold  for  two  and  a  half  dollars. 
Apparently  there  were  no  babies  to 
fill  it. 

Girls  are  realizing  how  hard  a  life 
they  have  to  live  in  these  days  if  they 
bring  up  children,  how  few  will  be  their 
holidays,  how  limited  their  interests. 
Therefore,  they  marry  late,  or  not  at 
all,  and  preserve  their  freedom.  The 
policy  of  the  state,  at  any  rate  in  Brit- 
ain, is  to  encourage  celibacy.  The  fam- 
ily man  has  to  pay  a  higher  rent,  high 
rates,  and,  of  course,  more  taxes  on 
commodities  like  sugar.  Yet  he  is  al- 
lowed little,  if  any,  exemption  from  in- 
come tax,  which  he  pays  practically  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  bachelor  who  has 
himself  to  support,  and  only  himself. 
Obviously,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do 
is  to  relieve  parents  during  the  ardu- 
ous period  of  parentage  of  every  con- 
ceivable financial  burden.  I  am  not  re- 
ferring here  to  the  very  rich.  They  are 
few,  and  do  not  affect  statistics.  I  write 
thruout  of  the  average  family. 

Secondly,  if  motherhood  is  to  flour- 
ish, it  must  be  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant occupation  and  organized  like  any 
other  industry.  I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
Plato  in  his  republic,  where  he  sug- 
gests that  all  children  should  be  taken 
over  immediately  by  the  state  and 
brought  up  in  communal  nurseries, 
where  no  mother  is  to  be  permitted  to 
know  her  own  offspring  by  sight  and 
therefore  to  spoil  the  offspring.  Many 
mothers  would  be  happier  and  better 
women  if  they  did  see  more  of  their 
children.  But  the  mother  should  have 
her  time  off,  like  every  other  worker. 
There  should  be  play  centers,  covered 
or  open,  within  easy  distance  of  every 
home.  There  should  be  trained  nurses 
easily  available  for  every  case  of  ill- 
ness. In  England  the  communal  kitchen 
has  proved  to  be  not  only  a  commercial 
success  but  an  extraordinary  relief  for 
small  homes  where  it  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  any  mother  to  look  after 
her  children  properly,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  cook  three  or  four  meals  a  day, 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  her 
health.  If  women  do  not  wish  to  con- 
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tinue  in  domestic  service,  each  in  an 
individual  home,  they  should  help  one 
another  by  serving  in  such  institutional 
kitchens,  nurseries  and  playgrounds. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  one  word 
about  the  churches.  We  ask  why  relig- 
ious observance  is  in  decay  among  the 
poor,  and  we  assume  that  the  reason 
is  some  wicked  indulgence  in  liquor, 
gambling,  or  rounds  of  gaiety.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  so.  Before  the  war,  the 
habit  of  going  away  on  the  week-end 
did  much  to  empty  English  churches. 
But  in  the  main,  it  is  not  beer  that 
keeps  the  people  away,  but  babies.  We 
have  a  law  in  Great  Britain  according 
to  which  the  parents  are  held  liable  for 
manslaughter  if  their  infants  tumble 
into  the  fire,  or  upset  a  kerosene  lamp, 
or  turn  on  the  gas,  while  their  elders 
are  away  from  home — even  if  they  are 
listening  to  sermons.  Some  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  in  our  country 
whereby  the  children  shall  be  looked 
after,  wholesale,  while  the  mothers  and 
fathers  go  retail  to  church  and  chapel. 
In  these  matters  we  must  learn  to  live 
in  communities,  each  bearing  the  oth- 
er's burden,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law 
of  Him  who  was  the  friend  of  little  chil- 
dren. If  we  take  these  economic  steps 
and  supplement  them  by  a  fresh  real- 
ization of  the  beauty  of  child  life,  we 
shall  check  the  selfish  tendency  of  each 
generation  to  live  for  its  own  pleasure. 

Some  months  ago  I  attended  a  con- 
cert in  New  York  where  the  violinist 
was  Ysaye.  It  was  an  expensive  con- 
cert. Every  seat  cost  dollars.  I  was  as- 
tonished by  the  number  of  children  of 
very  tender  years  who  listened  to  the 
"Kreutzer  Sonata."  They  were  not  al- 
ways quiet  children.  Sometimes  they 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  sometimes  Ysaye 
got  in  a  note.  In  a  way,  I  would  have 
preferred  to  hear  more  from  the  great 
Belgian  artist.  But  I  was  interested. 
Those  children  came  to  the  concert  be- 
cause their  parents  could  not  leave 
them  behind.  Around  Broadway,  as  in 
Bethlehem,  there  is  no  room  for  chil- 
dren, not  even  in  the  hotels,  tho  fre- 
quently they  have  to  go  there.  It  is  the 
same  in  many  a  European  city.  But 
for  all  that,  the  destinies  of  mankind 
will  tend  slowly  but  inevitably  in  what- 
ever direction  leads  toward  the  laugh- 
ter, the  happiness  and  the  naughtiness 
of  the  young. 

New  York 


Draining  the  Zuyder  Zee 

By  Harry  N.  Holmes 


Holland  has  no  chance  for  expan- 
sion of  boundaries  except  by  crowding 
back  the  sea.  Her  success  in  draining 
Haarlem  Lake  in  1840-52  when  she 
added  40,000  acres  of  arable  land  to 
her  realm  encouraged  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple to  plan  for  the  drainage  of  the 
much  larger  Zuyder  Zee.  After  many 
attempts  a  bill  to  provide  for  this 
work  was  finally  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  signed  by  the  Queen  in 
June,  1918.  The  area  added  to  Holland 
by  this   great   project  will   be   523,440 


acres,  of  which  480,000  acres  can  be 
cultivated.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
$90,000,000,  but  the  expense  will  be 
distributed  over  several  years.  In  fact 
it  is  expected  to  take  thirty-three 
years  to  complete  the  work. 

Adequate  recompense  will  be  given 
the  fishermen  whose  occupation  will  be 
ruined.  Their  industry  will  probably 
be  reestablished  on  the  North   Sea. 

A  commission  has  already  been  ap- 
pointed to  take  preliminary  steps  fo-r 
actual  reconstruction. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Marshal  Foch— I  hate  all  this  pos- 
ing. 

Geraldine  Farrar — It's  a  fight — 
this  holding  of  success. 

De  Wolf  Hopper — I  hope  I  will 
never  have  to  be  the  buffoon  again. 

The  Kaiserin — The  Lord  will  lead 
the   Kaiser  out  of  the  dark  valley. 

Percy  Hammond — The  human  knee 
is  a  joint  and  not  an  entertainment. 

Oscar  T.  Crosby — A  government  is 
merely  a  group  of  men  wearing  trou- 
sers. 

Mrs.  Medill  McCormick — The  Re- 
publican party  stands  for  real  democ- 
racy. 

Roger  Baldwin,  Conscientious  Ob- 
jector— I  don't  intend  to  vote  any 
more. 

Senator  Colt — The  Supreme  Court 
has  never  held  a  treaty  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Poet  Harry  Kendall — The  soft 
white  feet  of  afternoon  are  on  the 
shining  meads. 

King  George — Our  country  urges 
and  demands  from  every  citizen  the 
utmost  economy. 

Senator  Sherman — A  certain  por- 
tion of  our  people  are  suffering  from 
verbal  delusions. 

Ex-Prince  Henry — The  German 
spirit  still  lives  and  some  day  will  de- 
mand a  reckoning. 

President  Lowell — Our  object  is 
not  to  make  Harvard  a  pleasant  place 
for  rich  men's  sons. 

Ed.  Howe — In  refined  young  women 
apes  Professor  Garner  sees  a  possible 
solution  of   the   servant  problem. 

"President"  de  Valera  of  Ireland 
— The  next  war  will  be  fought  by  Eng- 
land and  Japan  against  America. 

Brigadier  General  Edward  S. 
Glenn — Women  of  America,  if  you 
would  help  the  soldier,  let  him  alone. 

President  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the 
Erie — In  the  long  run  any  man  will 
do  better  in  private  than  in  Govern- 
ment employ. 

Senator  Brandegee — What  I  am  do- 
ing is  to  try  to  get  the  President  to 
treat  the  Senate  as  he  wants  to  be 
treated  himself. 

The  Ex-Crown  Prince — My  father 
would  never  submit  to  face  a  tribunal 
for  bringing  on  the  war.  He  would 
sooner  die  first. 

Senator  Fletcher — As  the  heaped 
waves  of  the  Atlantic  follow  the  moo:-! 
the  currents  of  world  activities  follow 
the  laws  of  progress. 

Colonel  E.  P.  Grimstead — Every- 
body that  was  a  soldier  in  France 
knows  that  thousands  of  our  men  were 
running  away  from  the  front  lines. 

Joseph  Smith,  President  of  the 
Friends  of  Irish  Freedom — If  I  had 
my  way  tomorrow  I  would  repudiate 
every  national  debt  and  break  every 
banker  in  the  world. 

Prince  Aage — I  attended  a  dinner 
in   Washington.    I   never   saw   so  much 
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liquor  in  my  life.  A  Senator  there  who 
was  "tight"  told  me  he  had  voted  for 
prohibition,  because  it  was  the  politic 
thing  to  do,  but  he  had  a  ten  years' 
supply  in  his  cellar. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  had  an  am- 
bition to  be  a  musician  when  I  was  a 
boy.  I  practised  on  the  piano  six  hours 
a  day  and  drove  my  mother  crazy. 

Admiral  Sims — The  English  girls 
were  married  to  our  American  sailor 
lads  by  the  hundreds  and  I  am  officially 
informed  some  mighty  fine  Anglo- 
American  dividends  have  been  declared. 

Von  Hindenburg — Lloyd  George 
has  the  thoughts  of  a  reincarnated 
Roman  imperator — he  would  drag  the 
Kaiser  and  the  German  army  and  the 
Dolitical  leaders  behind  the  British 
chariot  to  increase  his  popularity. 

Baseball  a  la  France 

Now  that  the  doughboys  have  intro- 
duced the  American  National  Game 
into  France,  a  few  samples  of  the  terms 
used  "over  there"  may  be  of  interest  to 
United  States  fans  and  fannies: 

Pitcher    le  lanceiir 

Catcher    I'attraptMir 

Center  Fielder Ip  Campeiir  do  Centre 

Second  Baseman .  .  Gardieii  de  Second  But 

Short   Stop    I'arret-court 

Umpire I'Arbitre 

Home  Plate le  Plaque  de  But  Final 

Rase   Hit    un  Tape 

Homo  Run une  Couise  sans  arret 


Pebbles 

One  can  buy  ten  cents'  worth  of  al- 
most anything  now  for  thirty  cents. 
— Toledo  Blade. 

If  the  Senate  has  its  way  it  will  be 
as  improper  to  save  daylight  as  to  lay 
in  a  supply  of  moonshine. — Evening 
Sun. 

Mrs.  Russell — What  is  your  hus- 
band's  average   income,   Mrs.    Harper? 

Mrs.  Harper — Oh,  about  midnight. 
— Blighty. 

Sarah — Why  don't  you  think  women 
police  can  be  successful? 

Ebenezer — Well,  fancy  a  woman 
ever  admitting ''  shef  was  in  plain 
clothes. — Sydney  Bulletin. 

Cleopatra  walked  with  Caesar, 

Looking    houri-eyed; 
She  vamped  him  in  the  moonlight,  and 

The   jolly    Roman   cried: 
"I'm  a   Roman  in  the  gloamin', 

Wi'  a  lassie  by  ma  side." 

— Evening    Sun. 

The  mere  man,  desperately  seeking 
for  some  dinner-table  gossip — Shoot- 
ing stars  is  the  great  sight  this  Au- 
gust. 

The  fairest  (if  not  the  brightest)  of 
her  sex — Oh,  really.  I'd  no  idea  our 
anti-aircraft  guns  carried  as  far  as 
that.— Blighty. 

Two  pretty  girls  met  in  the  street 
and  kissed  each  other  rapturously. 
Two  young  men  watched  the  meeting. 

"There's  another  of  those  things  that 
I  hate,"  said  one. 

"What  is  that?"  said  his  friend. 

He  pointed  to-  the  scene:  "Women 
doing    men's   work." — London    Opinion. 

"Willie,"  said  the  teacher  of  the  ju- 
venile class,  "What  is  the  term  'etc' 
used  for?" 

"It  is  used  to  make  people  believe 
that  we  know  a  lot  more  than  we  really 
do,"  replied  the  bright  youngster. — 
Blighty. 

A  visitor  to  a  school  began  his  ad- 
dress: "This  morning,  children,  I  pro- 
pose to  offer  you  an  epitome  of  the 
life  of  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  there  are 
among  you  some  too  young  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  'epitome.' 
'Epitome,'  children,  is  in  its  significa- 
tion synonymous  with  synopsis!" — 
Passing  Show. 

Two  sailors,  an  Irishman  and  a 
Scotchman,  could  never  agree,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  had  become  adepts  in 
starting  them  on  an  argument.  One 
day  "patron  saints"  was  the  subject, 
of  which  the  Scotchman  knew  nothing 
and  the  Irishman  just  a  little. 

"Who  was  the  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land?" said  Jock. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know?" 'said  Pat.  "Why,  the  holy  St. 
Patrick." 

"Well,"  said  Jock  in  deliberate  tones, 
"hang  your  St.  Patrick." 

In  a  towering  rage  the  Irishman  hes- 
itated a  second  while  he  thought  of 
something  equally  offensive,  and  then 
burst  out  with  'And  hang  your  Harry 
Lauder  !"—Lo?irfo«    Tit-Bits. 
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Tang 


!    If  you  had  never  tasted  a 
cherry  could  you  tell  what  a  cherry  is 
like?     If  you  have  not  seen  the  new 
Mimeograph  in  operation  can  you  hope 
to  form  any  fair  opinion  of  what  it  really 
does?     You  may  know  that  with  light- 
ning rapidity  it  reproduces  letters,  forms, 

plans,  maps,  drawmgS — whatever  type  may  cut 
or  stylus  may  trace  upon  the  thin  and  waxless  stencil. 
But  you  cannot  know  just  what  this  foe  to  overhead 
and  friend  of  economy  can  do  for  you  until  you  have 
tested  it.    For  unnumbered  thousands  of  businesses  it  is 
doing  big  work — saving  minutes  and  money.    Today  no 
one  can  afford  to  waste  time  in  taking  two  bites  at  the  busi- 
ness cherry.    The  Mimeograph  is  more  than  ever  essential 
to  you  now.     Let  us  show  you  why.    Booklet  **E"  on  re- 
quest.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 
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TWO  great  problems,  grown  suddenly  acute,  have 
burst  upon  Congress  with  the  suddenness  and  the 
effect  of  exploding  shrapnel.  At  first  dazed,  then 
momentarily  panic-stricken,  Congress  now  has  surveyed 
the  situation  and  is  soberly  settling  down  to  attempt  a 
solution  of  the  railway  and  high  cost  of  living  problems. 

The  two  problems  dovetail,  for  as  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  pointed  out  in  their  manifesto  last  week, 
there  is  a  "vicious  circle"  in  which  each  increase  in 
railroad  wages  results  in  an  increase  in  freight  rates, 
and  in  the  end  the  worker  finds  himself  no  better  off 
than  he  was  before,  because  each  advance  in  rates  is 
reflected  in  greatly  increased  prices  for  the  necessities 
of  life.  This  circle  will  be  broken,  the  Brotherhoods  hold, 
only  by  a  fundamental  change  in  the  whole  economic 
system.  The  change  they  propose  is  to  vest  the  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads  in  the  Government. 

Congress  did  not  at  first  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  the  demand  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods."  It  is  a 
demand  exactly  compara- 


ble to  the  demand  for 
nationalization  of  coal 
mines  in  Great  Britain. 
In  each  country  labor 
struck  first  at  the  key  to 
the  industrial  situation — 
in  Great  Britain  coal 
mining;  in  the  United 
States  transportation. 
The  Brotherhoods,  backed 
up  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  have 
now  revealed  that  this  is 
but  the  first  step  in  their 
program  of  economic  re- 
construction. They  are 
prepared  to  demand  na- 
tionalization of  every  ba- 
sic industry,  with  opera- 
tion by  the  people,  the 
workers  and  the  manage- 
ment, and  a  division  of 
the  profits  among  the 
three. 

Congress  now  sees  the 
movement  the  Brother- 
hoods have  initiated  as 
an  attempted  peaceful 
revolution  against  the  ex- 
isting economic  system — 
and  Congress  is  prepared 
to  resist. 

The    demand    for    gov- 
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One  at  a  time,  please,  gentlemen 


ernment  ownership  runs  directly  counter  to  all  the 
plans  Congress  had  made  for  dealing  with  the  railroads. 
The  overwhelming  sentiment  in  both  houses  is  for  the 
return  of  the  roads  to  private  control.  In  his  May  mes- 
sage President  Wilson  said  "The  railroads  will  be  hand- 
ed over  to  their  owners  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year," 
and  Congress  has  been  planning  to  have  legislation  for 
the  re-transfer  ready  at  that  time. 

The  Brotherhoods  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  they  have  set  out  to  accomplish. 
Their  officials  have  admitted  to  sympathetic  senators 
that  they  expect  the  roads  to  be  returned  to  private 
ownership  by  the  present  Congress.  The  fight  for  gov- 
ernment purchase  of  the  lines,  they  say,  probably  can- 
not be  won  inside  of  two  or  three  years. 

Committees  of  Congress  dealing  with  the  problem 
have  been  informed  that  the  Brotherhoods  will  not  em- 
ploy the  strike  weapon  to  enforce  government  owner- 
ship, but  in  lieu  of  this  fundamental  change  the  Broth- 
erhoods are  pressing  for 
wage  increases  amount- 
ing to  $800,000,000  an- 
nually and  are  prepared, 
they  say,  to  halt  all  rail- 
road traflSc  unless  this  de- 
mand is  granted.  Strikes 
of  railroad  shopmen  have 
already  begun,  but  they 
have  been  pronounced 
"illegal"  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  men  are  returning  to 
work  in  many  sections 
pending  the  outcome  of  a 
formal  strike  ballot. 

The  request  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  that  Con- 
gress create  a  federal 
wage  adjustment  board 
whose  decisions  "shall  be 
mandatory  upon  the  rate- 
making  body  and  provide 
when  necessary  increased 
rates  to  cover  any  recom- 
mended increases"  finds 
little  favor.  The  Broth- 
erhoods regard  it  as  a 
half-way  measure  which 
would  weaken  their  major 
fight  and  Congress  finds 
it  undesirable  because  it 
would  weaken  the  powers 
of    the    Interstate    Com- 
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Tossing  it  still  higher 


merce  Commission  and  would  leave  shippers  little  voice 
in  the  making  of  rates. 

There  is  much  talk  in  Congress  of  a  "shovi^-down" 
with  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  by  a  flat  refusal  to  ap- 
propriate for  wage  increases  while  the  roads  remain 
under  federal  control.  The  probability  is  that  Congress 
will  not  be  called  upon  directly  to  appropriate  for  the 
wage  advances,  but  if  it  is,  there  is  little  question  that 
the  appropriations  will  be  made.  Neither  political  party 
feels  that  it  can  afford  to  antagonize  organized  labor 
at  this  time. 

While  Congress  will  resist  labor's  demand  for  the 
nationalization  of  industry  as  a  means  of  ending  the 
problem,  it  is  more  than  willing  to  grant  palliative 
measures  and  has  entered  with  enthusiasm  upon  a  cam- 
paign to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  There  was  much 
grumbling  when  the  House  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
President  and  forego  a  five-week  vacation  to  deal  with 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  grumbling  became  in- 
audible, however,  when  it  was  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  based  on  a  report  from  Homer  S. 
Cummings,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, who  found  on  a  tour  of  the  West  that  the  people 
were  thinking  more  about  high  prices  than  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  all  other  issues  combined.  With 
a  presidential  campaign  only  a  year  off,  Mr.  Cummings' 
findings  held  a  lesson  for  both  parties. 

Congress  has  made  little  progress  thus  far  toward 
finding  a  solution.  The  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee has  decided  to  press  for  enactment,  legislation 
for  the  regulation  of  the  packers,  as  one  step,  and  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  seeking  some  prac- 
tical means  of  deflating  the  -currency.  Some  senators 
incline  to  the  belief  that  Congress  can  do  little  to  afford 
relief.  Production  was  outdistanced  by  consumption 
during  the  war,  and  until  production  has  caught  up, 
these  senators  feel  there  can  be  no  material  lowering 
of  prices. 

Both  houses  are  plainly  looking  to  the  President  for 
direction.  Suggestions  for  legislation  to  deal  with  the 
problem  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  by  the 
cabinet  sub-committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  and 
the  President  will  present  these  proposals  in  a  speech 


before  Congress.  Until  Congress  finds  out  what  the 
President  wants  it  will  continue  to  mark  time.  On  the 
cost  of  living  issue  the  House  and  Senate  are  showing 
a  better  disposition  to  cooperate  with  President  Wilson 
than  at  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Critics  of  the  peace  treaty  insist  that  the  President 
brought  forward  the  cost  of  living  issue  and  tossed  it 
like  a  lighted  bomb  to  Congress  in  order  to  divert  at- 
tention when  he  felt  himself  losing  ground  in  his  fight 
for  ratification  without  reservations.  When  the  country 
is  fully  aroused,  they  expect  the  President  to  assert 
that  no  permanent  solution  can  be  found  until  world 
conditions  are  stabilized  by  the  return  of  peace.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  a  statement  from  the  President 
would  cause  great  pressure  to  be  brought  against  the 
Senate  to  ratify  immediately.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
the  President's  design,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  League  of 
Nations  has  become  a  dead  issue,  even  in  Washington, 
almost  over  night. 

There  is  much  speculation  over  the  attitude  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  toward  the  demand  of  the  Railroad 
Brotherhoods  for  government  ownership  of  the  carriers. 
In  some  quarters  it  is  assumed  that  the  President  will 
support  the  program,  but  to  do  so  he  must  reverse  the 
position  he  took  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  May. 
However,  in  the  same  message  he  said,  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  labor: 

"We  cannot  go  any  further  in  our  present  direction. 
We  have  already  gone  too  far.  We  cannot  live  our  right 
life  as  a  nation  or  achieve  our  proper  success  as  an 
industrial  community  if  capital  and  labor  continue  to  be 
antagonistic  instead  of  being  partners.  .  .  .  That  bad 
road  has  turned  out  a  blind  alley.  It  is  no  thorofare  to 
real  prosperity.  We  must  find  another,  leading  in  an- 
other direction  and  to  a  very  different  destination.  It 
must  lead  not  merely  to  accommodation  but  also  to  a 
genuine  cooperation  and  partnership  based  upon  a  real 
community  of  interest  and  participation  in  control.  .  .  . 

"The  object  of  all  reform  in  this  essential  matter 
must  be  the  genuine  democratization  of  industry,  based 
upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  those  who  work, 
in  whatever  rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic  way  in 


A  New  Party 

By  Donald  Wilhelm 

I  am  able  to  state  authoritatively  thru  The  In- 
dependent that  a  new  Republican  party — a  third 
party — will  be  in  the  field  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign; that  long  steps  already  have  been  taken  to 
accomplish  it;  that  Hiram  W.Johnson,  of  Calif  or- 
nia,  will  be  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

Reading  between  lines  being  run  out  from 
Washington  these  days,  and  putting  together  bits 
gathered  confidentially  here  and  there  from 
reliable  sources,  it  is  possible  to  say  on  fairly 
good  grounds  that  the  new  party  will  do  these 
things: 

I.  It  will  stand  squarely  against  the  League 
of  Nations — at  the  very  least  against  a  League 
without  reservations. 

II.  It  will  be  anti-English,  pro-Irish,  anti- 
Japanese. 

HI.  It  will  stand  for  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities. 

IV.  It  will  carry  the  endorsement  of  the 
Nonpartisan  League. 
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every  decision  which  directly  affects  their  welfare  or 
the  part  they  are  to  play  in  industry." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  words  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  Brotherhoods,  then  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  their  plans.  They  are  not  confident 
of  the  President's  support,  however,  and  are  bringing 
all  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon  him. 

The  Brotherhoods  disclaim  any  intention  of  attempt- 
ing political  action,  but  they  cannot  refrain  from  point- 
ing out  to  members  of  Congress  and  Administration 
officials  that  they  have  8,000,000  men  "practically 
pledged"  to  support  their  program,  and  indicating  that 
8,000,000  is  a  sufficient  number  of  votes  to  swing  a 
national  election  against  any  party  that  incurs  their 
disfavor.  R.  M.  B.,  Washington. 
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Plenty  to  Eat 


HE  estimate  of  this  year's  crops,  compared  with 
the  final  estimate  of  last  year,  is  as  follows 


(bushels) 1,001,071,000 

1,298,488,000 


1919  1918 

917,100,000 

1,538,359,000 

2,582,814,000 

256,465,000 

40,424,000 

89,103,000 

14,657,000 

400,106,000 

90,443,000 

5,890,000 

11,629,322 


2,839,017,000 

233,579,000 

41,000,000 

98,426,000 

12,890,000 

387,917,000 

112,475,000 

7,000,000 

10,617,000 


Wheat 

Oats 

Corn 

Barley  " 

Rice 

Rye 

Flax 

Potatoes  " 

Hay  (tons) 

Sugar  beets     " 

Cotton         (bales) 

Wheat,  oats,  corn,  barley,  rye,  taken  together,  show  a 
total  about  the  same  as  the  great  total  of  1918.  The  crop 
report  thus  gives  no  clue  to  high  level  of  grain  prices. 
Europe  is  to  take  less,  partly  because  she  does  not  need 
it  and  partly  because  she  would  not  further  strain  her 
credit  to  buy.  Australia  is  shipping  the  stored  surplus 
she  could  not  move  because  of  lack  of  ships.  But  prices 
continue  almost  prohibitive. 

Nor  has  the  American  meat  herd  fallen  off.  The  re- 
ceipts of  cattle  at  the  seven  principal  markets  during 
1918  were  13,555,000  head,  against  7,184,000  in  1914— 
nearly  a  doubling  in  five  years.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  his  1918  report  says  that  the  number  of  milk 
cows  has  increased  from  20,700,000  in  1914  to  23,350,- 
000  in  1918 ;  that  other  cattle  increased  from  35,900,000 
to  43,500,000,  and  that  the  number  of  swine  increased 
from  58,900,000  to  71,400,000. 

Nor  is  there  evidence  of  an  abnormal  increase  in  the 
spread  between  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  dressed  meat.  In 
1917,  according  to  the  report  of  Swift  &  Co.,  $9.50  per 
hundred  was  paid  for  live  cattle,  and  dressed  meat  sold 
at  $14.80— a  difference  of  $5.30  per  hundred.  In  1918, 
$12.54  per  hundred  was  paid  for  live  cattle,  while 
dressed  meat  sold  for  $19.46 — a  difference  of  $6.94.  This 
is  not  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  rise  in 
labor  costs.  Reckoned  on  percentages,  the  dressed  meat 
price  was  155  per  cent  of  the  live  cattle  price  in  1917 
and  the  same  in  1918. 

Germany's  New  White  Book 

THE   German  revelation  this  week  relates  to  the 
panic  that  gripped  the  Great  Headquarters  dur- 
ing the  closing  weeks  of  the  war  when  disaster 
trod  the  heels  of  preceding  disaster. 

A  new  White  Book,  containing  110  documents,  has 
been  published  in  Berlin,  and  it  reveals  a  pitiable  Lu- 
dendorff.  As  early  as  August  14,  1918,  it  broke  on  the 
assembled  chiefs  that  they  were  beaten.  They  realized 
the  mistake  of  the  great  offensive,  the  mistake  of  belit- 
tling America's  intervention,  the  mistake  of  scattering 
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their  forces.  "In  continuity,"  says  the  Berliner  Zeitung 
am  Mittag,  "the  documents  read  like  a  terrible  novel, 
like  a  story  of  an  awful  awakening  from  years  of  be- 
fogged delusion  and  unjustified  optimism." 

The  German  generals  ran  to  and  fro.  An  agent  of  the 
Berlin  foreign  office  soberly  and  ponderously  reported 
that  Ludendorff  was  suffering  from  an  apparent  col- 
lapse of  his  nervous  system.  Von  Kuhlmann,  altho  hooted 
in  the  Reichstag,  was  well  informed  when  he  declared 
Germany  could  hardly  hope  to  win  an  aflSrmative  vic- 
tory. By  October  1  the  German  war  god  was  so  shaken 
that  he  raced  off  to  Berlin  and  demanded  an  immediate 
armistice.  He  was  father  of  the  document  thrust  before 
poor  Max  of  Baden  when  that  almost  forgotten  person 
arrived  to  become  Chancellor.  Then  Ludendorff  changed 
his  mind  and  later  in  the  month  asked  for  a  continua- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  now  has  the  impudence  to  con- 
tend that,  except  for  the  revolution  at  home,  he  would 
have  established  a  new  line  eastward  of  the  Rhine  and 
protected  Germany  indefinitely. 

The  appearance  of  the  new  White  Book  and  the  con- 
troversy raging  about  its  contents  are  calculated  to  raise 
hopes  outside  of  Germany.  The  mere  publication  is  proof 
that  the  new  Government  is  interested  in  showing  up 
the  weakness  and  deceit  of  the  old.  The  purpose  is  obvi- 
ously to  strike  at  and  if  possible  destroy  what  remains 
of  Hohenzollern  myth  and  arrogant  and  ignorant  Prus- 
sianism.  It  is  in  effect  said,  tho  of  course  not  directly,  to 
the  German  people,  that  their  woes  are  not  due  to  the 
wickedness  of  their  late  enemies,  but  to  the  foolish 
wickedness  of  their  late  rulers.  Here  are  blows  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  Let  the  German  people,  on  their 
own  motion,  persuade  themselves  that  they  were  lied  to 
and  misled,  and  the  whole  case  against  the  Allies  fails; 
and  in  honest  German  regret  and  disillusionment  there 
is  basis  for  reconciliation. 

Another  reflection  arises  from  a  perusal  of  the  docu- 
ments— namely,  how  not  only  Germany  but  the  world 
was  imposed  on  by  German  military  theatricalism.  The 
front  was  majestic,  had  about  it  the  aspect  of  irresist- 
ible weight  and  mass.  But  it  was  merely  lath  painted  to 
look  like  iron.  There  was  no  perfect  working  of  a  ma- 
chine in  the  hands  of  diabolic  genius.  The  German  sol- 
dier was  brave  and  intelligent,  but  the  German  generals 
were  stupid,  routine  bureaucrats  who  sought  to  substi- 
tute system  for  judgment. 


Part  of  the  so-called  "Million  Dollar  Fire"  at  Colonibey-les-Belles 
million   dollars  were   ordered   destroyed.  An  investigation   of  the 

They  lost  the  war  at  the  Marne  because  they  met  an 
unanticipated  condition.  They  were  saved  by  a  series  of 
accidents — the  failure  of  the  Gallipoli  expedition,  which 
brought  in  Bulgaria  and  tied  up  700,000  Entente  sol- 
diers; by  the  collapse  of  Russia;  by  the  unnecessary 
break  in  the  Italian  line  at  Caporetto. 

What  the  Germans  deliberately  planned  failed — the 
attempt  to  envelop  Paris,  capture  the  Channel  ports,  to 
take  Verdun,  to  divide  the  British  and  French  armies, 
and  to  break  England  by  the  submarine  blockade.  And 
in  every  instance,  except  the  last  named,  the  Germans 
might  have  won.  Yet  for  four  years  the  world  shook  at 
the  thought  of  the  perfection  of  German  military 
cenius. 

The  Redemption  of  Hungary 

THE  downfall  of  the  Bela  Kun  dictatorship  in  Hun- 
gary and  the  apparent  glad  willingness  of  the 
Hungarian  masses  to  accept  the  change,  moves  the 
area  disturbed  by  Bolshevism  several  hundred  miles  to 
the  east. 

Six  months  ago  Germany  was  gravely  threatened,  but 
the  danger  is  apparently  now  over.  In  Poland  Bolshevist 
missionaries  made  great  efforts,  but  their  movement 
did  not  get  control  west  of  the  Vilna.  The  Baltic  prov- 
inces, including  Esthonia,  after  more  than  a  year  of 
Bolshevism,  are  joyful  over  release.  Finland,  with  her 
intelligent,  thrifty  people,  has  expelled  the  Russian  Reds 
and  suppressed  her  own,  and,  speaking  generally,  the 
Ukraine,  altho  disturbed  by  border  wars,  appears  tq  be 
getting  the  upper  hand  of  the  disease. 

The  western  frontier  of  Bolshevia  now  runs  from 
near  Petrograd  south  to  the  Black  Sea,  including  only 
Great  Russia.  On  the  east  it  has  crossed  the  Urals  again 
and  has  driven  back  the  Kolchak  armies,  but  on  the 
Black  Sea  and  Caspian  littorals  it  has  lost  a  great 
stretch.  Of  the  population  of  the  old  Russian  Empire 
less  than  one-half  is  now  ruled  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  progress  is  slow,  but  there  is  a  steady  narrowing 
circle,  and  unless  something  arises  to  bolster  up  the 
Lenin-Trotzky  regime — such  as  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  a  Russian  nationalism,  which  is  antipodal  to  the  in- 
ternational ideal — it  is  probable  the  end  is  not  distant. 

As  to  Hungary,  there  has  been  doubt  as  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Bolshevist  revolution  there.  Following 
the  armistice  and  the  separation  from  Austria,  Count 
Karolyi,  a  liberal  who  has  long  labored  for  suffrage  and 
agrarian  reforms,  became  head  of  the  government.  But 
Karolyi,  tho  a  liberal,  is  a  strong  Hungarian  national- 
ist, and  when  it  appeared  that  disputed  areas  were  to  be 
given  to  Czechoslovakia  and  others  to  Rumania,  he  was 
incensed.  Having  failed  to  induce  the  Entente  powers  to 
be  easy  on  Hungary,  he  apparently  conceived  the  idea, 
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in  Frame,  in  which  it  is  charged  that  army  airplanes  worth  a 
fire    has   been    begun    by    a    committee    appointed    by    Congrf-ss 

if  the  country  ostentatiously  went  Bolshevik,  that  a  bet- 
ter nationalistic  bargain  could  be  driven.  So  power,  with 
Karolyi's  acquiescence  if  not  with  his  contriving,  was 
handed  on  a  platter  to  Bela  Kun,  a  cheap  agitator  of  a 
familiar  type. 

Bela  Kun,  altho  staging  an  alliance  with  Lenin, 
quickly  showed  he  was  more  concerned  as  a  Magyar  pa- 
triot than  as  a  proletarian  leader.  He  did  what  he  could 
to  prevent  the  contraction  of  Hungary,  and  to  do  so 
kept  the  Hungarian  army  practically  intact.  He  had 
reason  for  hope.  The  Entente  obviously  shrank  from 
giving  a  mandate  to  Rumania,  apparently  fearing  Ru- 
mania would  demand  a  territorial  price.  But  when  the 
Rumanians,  suddenly  becoming  active,  crossed  the 
Theiss  River  and  advanced  on  Budapest,  the  pinchbeck 
dictator,  unable  to  induce  the  Hungarians  to  fight,  threw 
up  the  sponge.  The  new  government  is  of  moderate 
tendencies,  tho  socialistic,  and  seems  agreeable  to  the 
Entente,  tho  it  is  stipulated  that  no  government  will  be 
recognized  which  does  not  derive  its  powers  from  a 
constitutional  convention  democratically  elected. 

Whether  Rumania  is  to  be  "compensated"  is  not  dis- 
closed— probably  not.  The  theory  of  Paris  is  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  Bessarabia  by  Rumaniahas  operated  to  make 
archaic  the  treaty  under  which  Rumania  entered  the 
war,  by  the  terms  of  which  Rumania  was  to  have  more 
of  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  than  she  is  entitled  to  on 
ethnic  or  strategical  grounds.  Bucharest  bitterly  com- 
plains of  a*  breach  of  pledges,  but  in  reply  her  greatly 
enlarged  frontiers  are  pointed  to.  She  will  in  any  event 
be  the  most  powerful  of  the  Balkan  states. 

The  revolution  in  Hungary  has  not  been  lacking  in 
benefit.  The  great  estates,  which  have  been  a  great 
weakness  of  the  country  and  whose  rents  have  been  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  industrious  Magyar  peasant,  are 
in  process  of  liquidation.  The  Hungarian  nobility  are  not 
to  live  in  their  old  baronial  splendor,  but  peasant  pro- 
prietors will  furnish  the  foundation  of  a  happier  state. 
This  change  would  doubtless  have  been  effected  without 
Bela  Kun,  for  even  the  dispossessed  practically  conceded 
its  necessity,  but  his  rule  perhaps  hastened  the  reform. 

Another  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

SEAFARING  is  likely  to  come  into  its  own  again 
as  a  calling  that  can  attract  and  hold  ambitious 
young  Americans,  thanks  to  the  substantial  im- 
provements in  conditions  of  work  for  seamen  that  are 
already  in  effect  on  the  strongly  organized  Pacific  Coast, 
and  that  now,  thru  the  marine  strike  settlement,  are 
on  the  way  to  establishment  in  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 
While  eight  hours  has  become  the  standard  work  day 
on  land,  sailors  signing  at  Atlantic  ports  have  been 
working,  not  nine  or  ten  hours,  but  according  to  the 
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Here's  the  man  who  wants  to  buy  tlie  rail- 
roads— William  G.  Lee,  president  ot  the 
Brotherhood        of        Railway        Trainmen 


(c)  Inlet  nattfjiiat  t  dm 

When  he  isn't  fighting  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
Senator  Hitchcock  takes  a  swing  at  the  golf  ball 
by  way  of  relaxation.  He  is  the  leading  Democrat 
on  the  side  of  the  League  in  the  Senate  and  a 
member    of    the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations 


Frv^tt  itiueimttnff 


One  of  the  highest 
flyers  in  the  world 
is  Major  R.  W. 
Schroeder,  who  set 
a  new  speed  record 
for  altitude  by  fly- 
ing 137  miles  an 
hour  at  a  hight  of 
18,400  feet.  He 
used  a  biplane 
which  was  equipped 
with  a  12  cylin- 
der   Liberty    motor 


.C/  '  nUbiwuud  &  LnUvncuud 


The  Mayor  keeping  the  mar- 
ket in  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
selling    army    surplus    goods 


Wide  It  ui  la 

Mrs.  HohenzoUern  chatting  at  the  gate  of  Amer- 
ongen  where  .she  lives  in  exile  because  her 
husband     wanted     to     run     the     whole     world 


{§)  I'ndecwood 


Bulgaria"?  new 

king — Boris,  who 
succeeds  the  old 
King         Ferdinand 


Cauglit  in  the  act 
of  thinking  —  the 
"ignorant  idealist." 
Henry  Ford,  at 
Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan,  where 
his  million-dollar 
libel  suit  asamst 
the  Chicago  Trib- 
une is   being   tried 
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watch  system  that  has  oV^tained  from  time  immemorial, 
"four  hours  off  and  four  hours  on,"  with  a  total  work- 
ing time  of  twelve  hours,  and  broken  rest  between 
watches.  "One  voyage  was  enough  for  most  Americans," 
said  a  sailor,  succinctly.  Now  the  three  watch  system, 
involving  an  eight-hour  workday,  is  in  effect  for  sailors 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  according  to  the  agreement 
that  is  being  drawn  up  for  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  ves- 
sels carrying  more  than  six  able  seamen  are  to  be  op- 
erated on  the  three  watch  system,  while  working  hours 
on  other  vessels  are  to  be  subject  to  further  adjustment. 
Seamen  are  jubilant  over  this  victory,  placing  it  beside 
the  enactment  of  the  seamen's  law  three  years  ago  as 
a  step  in  their  enfranchisement. 

In  addition,  the  strike  settlement  provides  for  sub- 
stantial wage  increases  for  all  branches  of  the  sea- 
men's organization.  Under  the  new  schedule  an  ordinary 
seaman's  wage  will  be  $65  a  month,  while  an  able  sea- 
man will  get  $85.  Firemen  will  receive  $90  and  oilers 
$95.  Rates  for  cooks  and  stewards  will  range  from  $70 
to  $135,  according  to  the  grade.  Maintenance  is  of 
course  given  in  addition.  Union  preference,  the  other 
important  demand,  was  waived  by  the  seamen,  but  they 
exacted  from  the  shipowners  a  promise  that  unrestrict- 
ed permission  would  be  given  to  union  delegates  to  or- 
ganize marine  workers.  This  means,  seamen  believe, 
that  they  will  be  able  to  perfect  their  organization, 
which  now  includes  about  60  per  cent  of  Atlantic  sea- 
men, to  a  point  practically  of  the  closed  shop,  and  that 
they  will  obtain  progressively  better  conditions.  The 
Shipping  Board  thru  its  recruiting  service  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  steady  rise  during  the  last 
two  years  in  the  proportion  of  Americans  in  our  mer- 
chant marine,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  sailors  are  now  citizens,  as  against  10  per  cent 
before  the  war;  and  it  has  led  the  way  in  granting  the 
concessions  which  will  keep  these  Americans  in  the 
merchant  service. 

Measuring  a  Millionth  of  an  Inch 

WHEN  a  St.  Louis  inventor  devised  a  process 
for  making  steel  blocks  with  a  far  truer  sur- 
face than  it  had  ever  before  been  possible  to 
give  them,  there  was  one  thing  that  troubled  him.  He 
could  not  determine  just  how  accurate  his  blocks  were; 
for  the  errors — of  course  it  was  to  be  assumed  that 
infinitesimal   errors   were   there — were    so    very   small 


that  no  known  means  of  measurement  would  detect 
them. 

Now  this  meant  that  the  blocks  could  not  be  put  to 
work  as  master  gages  with  their  full  measure  of  util- 
ity ;  so  it  was  essential  to  find  a  way  to  check  them. 
And  when  the  question  was  put  up  to  the  bureau  of 
Standards  a  way  was  found. 

If  you  drop  a  pebble  in  a  pond,  a  train  of  waves  is 
started.  If  you  drop  several  pebbles,  you  get  several 
wave  trains.  Where  these  meet,  the  effect  is  a  combined 
one.  If  two  crests  fall  together,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ingly high  crest;  if  a  crest  and  a  trough  come  together, 
they  tend  to  destroy  one  another. 

Now  if  you  should  succeed  in  forming  two  wave 
trains  of  identical  wave-length  (distance  from  crest  to 
crest)  and  amplitude  (depth  of  trough),  and  if  you 
should  then  succeed  in  superposing  one  of  these  trains 
upon  the  other  with  crests  matching  crests,  the  result 
would  be  a  whole  new  train  of  double  amplitude — 
which  means  double  intensity.  But  if  in  the  piling-up 
process  the  crests  paired  off  with  the  troughs,  the  two 
wave  trains  would  cancel  one  another,  and  the  result 
would  be  no  wave  motion  at  all. 

Well,  it  occurred  to  the  scientists  in  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  that  light  is  a  wave  motion,  and  that  its 
wave  length,  never  exceeding  .00003  inch,  is  just  about 
the  smallest  concrete  reality  that  we  know.  So  if  we 
could  find  some  means  of  applying  light  wave-lengths 
to  the  irregularities  of  an  almost  perfect  surface,  we 
should  be  able  to  measure  these  irregularities. 

The  interference  phenomenon,  which  we  have  out- 
lined for  waves  in  water,  offered  the  point  of  attack. 
But  while  interference  occurs  in  light  waves,  ordi- 
narily two  beams  of  identical  light  are  not  in  position 
to  interfere.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  fix  up  an 
apparatus  that  would  make  them  interfere,  and  in  a 
measure  regulated  by  the  contour  of  the  surface  to  be 
tested. 

Suppose  we  place  a  glass  plate  over  our  steel  block 
and  throw  light  down  thru  it.  At  the  upper  surface  of 
the  glass  it  is  partly  refllected  and  partly  transmitted 
down  thru  the  glass.  As  this  transmitted  fraction  of 
the  original  beam  falls  from  within  upon  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  glass  it  is  again  partly  reflected  back  into 
the  glass  and  partly  transmitted  thru  the  thin  sliver  of 
air  between  glass  and  steel.  Finally  the  portion  thus 
transmitted  is  completely  reflected  from  the  steel,  pass- 
ing up  thru  the  glass  again.  But  at  the  point  where 


At  the  left  is  the  contour  map  which  the  interference  bands  show  when  the  surface  of  a  steel  block  under  inspection  is  not  smooth. 
At  the  right  is  the  pattern  of  a  true  steel  surface  as  seen  thru  a  glass  interference  screen  able  to  detect  error  to  a  millionth  of  an  inch 
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@  Underwood  <f  Underwood 

Perhaps  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  in  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  The  demonstration  that  these  New  York  youngsters  held 
against  paying  a  tax  on  ice  cream  cones  and  sodas  was  followed 
shortly  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   repealing    the    tax    on    ice    cream    and    soft    drinks 

this  last  beam  reenters  the  glass,  it  joins  the  reflected 
portion  of  another  beam. 

The  two  parts  of  this  combined  beam  have  not  trav- 
eled the  same  distance.  The  part  that  vi^ent  down  to  the 
steel  has  gone  the  further,  by  a  distance  twice  the 
width  of  the  space  between  glass  and  steel.  If  this  part 
travels  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths  further  than 
the  other,  it  comes  out  even  so  far  as  its  phase  is  con- 
cerned; but  if  it  travels  an  extra  half  wave-length  be- 
yond a  whole  number,  it  comes  out  with  crests  matching 
troughs.  Whether  interference  or  reinforcement  occurs 
at  a  given  point  therefore  depends  upon  whether  the 
distance  from  glass  to  steel  is  there  an  odd  or  an  even 
number  of  half  wave-lengths.  In  the  one  case  when  we 
look  down  thru  the  glass  we  see  a  bright  band;  in  the 
other  case,  a  dark  band,  for  where  there  is  interfer- 
ence there  is  no  effective  light. 

Now  if  the  glass  is  true — and  that  can  be  regulated 
— the  thickness  of  the  air  wedge  at  any  point  depends 
entirely  upon  the  contour  of  the  steel  surface.  Where 
the  latter  is  true  the  wedge  will  be  true;  and  the  dark 
bands  will  be  straight  and  equidistant.  Where  the  steel 
is  not  flat,  these  bands  will  be  crooked  and  unequally 
spaced.  So  they  afford  a  contour  map  of  the  steel  sur- 
face; the  contour  interval,  the  distance  between  suc- 
cessive lines  on  the  map,  is  a  half  wave-length — with 
proper  choice  of  light,  .00001  inch.  And  that  is  not  the 
limit;  one  can  interpolate  with  the  eye  between  the 
bands,  estimating  quite  accurately  to  a  tenth  of  a  con- 
tour interval,  or  a  millionth  of  an  inch. 

In  the  Hartford  factory  where  this  method  is  being 
used  they  tell  how,  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  manager  came 
from  the  laboratory  in  high  glee  because  a  gage-block 
had  been  made  with  no  error  exceeding  .00002  inch. 
The  other  day  he  threw  a  block  on  the  floor  in  disgust 
because  he  could  see,  with  his  naked  eye,  that  it  was 
nowhere  less  than  .000002  inch  out  of  the  way.  The 
decimal  point  had  been  shoved  forward  one  place,  and 
he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  such  miserable 
work. 

He  was  able  to  take  this  attitude  because  a  better 
way  of  measuring  had  been  devised.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  you  cannot  produce  work  which  is  accurate 
beyond  your  ability  to  measure.  That  is  why  the  com- 
mercial application  of  the  light  wave-length  spells  a  big 
advance  in  precision  manufacturing. 


Fewer  Super-Rich 

IN  1916,  on  incomes  accruing  that  year,  206  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  paid  taxes  on  $1,000,000 
or  more;  in  the  same  million-dollar  class  in  1917 
were  141  persons — a  decrease  of  65.  In  the  $300,000 
class  the  decrease  was  from  1293  for  1916  to  1015  for 
1917. 

The  dividing  line  is  between  the  $50,000  and  $100,000 
classes.  Above  this  the  number  of  persons  in  a  class  de- 
creased; below  the  line  they  increased — the  farther 
down  the  more  rapidly.  So  it  would  appear  that  the  very 
rich  did  not  prosper  from  the  war,  for  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  incomes  are  reckoned  before  the  tax  is  de- 
ducted. The  million-dollar  men,  with  reported  incomes 
aggregating  $306,835,914,  paid  $109,424,999,  or  nearly 
40  per  cent,  in  income  taxes. 

The  notion  prevails  that  under  all  conditions  the  super- 
rich  increase  relatively  faster  than  those  lower  in  the 
wealth  scale.  Commissioner  Roper's  figures  do  not  seem 
to  support  the  idea.  Counting  the  claims,  not  allowed  as 
income  deductions,  the  wealthy  men  of  America  gave  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  The  theory  which  forms  the 
capital  of  one  political  party  and  is  constantly  preached 
by  elements  which  boast  that  they  are  "intelligentsia," 
that  is,  that  war  is  profitable  to  business  and  is  pro- 
moted by  rich  profiteers,  receives  something  of  a  blow. 

But  caution  needs  to  be  exercized  when  drawing  con- 
clusions from  income  tax  data.  All  that  is  safe  to  deduce 
is  that  tendencies  are  revealed.  Many  special  circum- 
stances enter  in  to  cloud  natural  inferences.  And  the 
report  for  1917  probably  presents  exceptions. 

The  Railroad  Brotherhoods'  Plan 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  were  taken  under  Government  control  at 
the  end  of  December,  1917,  by  presidential  procla- 
mation, which  was  followed  in  due  course  by  congres- 
sional action.  The  President's  action  in  assuming  control 
of  the  roads  was  largely  dictated  by  the  possibility  of 
trouble  with  the  railroad  employees.  At  that  time  it 
was  felt  that  the  unions  had  calmed  down  considerably 
when  it  was  intimated  that  the  plan  for  Government 
control  might  contain  a  feature  in  the  nature  of  com- 
pulsory service  by  means  of  a  draft  clause.  At  any  rate, 


(c;  Vndci  wood  A  L  ndci  ivotnl 

The    regular    airplane    passenger    service    from    New    York    to 
Atlantic  City  starting  on  its  first  trip.  It  charges  $100  a  passenger 


Wcitmt  I'tjiot} 


Le  Jour  de  Gloire 

The  greatest  Allied  Victory  parade  was  held  in  Paris  on  July  14. 
Bastille  Day,  the  130th  anniversary  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Commanders  and  troops  of  all  the  victorious  armies  were  in  the 
line  of  march,  which  is  shown  in  the  photograph  above  just  as 
Marshal  Foch  and  Marshal  Joffre  passed  thru  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 
In  the  right  foreground  is  the  gilded  cenotaph  symbolizing  the 
heroic  dead,  which  was  moved  aside  to  let  the  marchers'  pass,  the 
dead  thus  being  given  the  honor  of  leading  the  line  of  march,  a 
characteristically     French    touch     of    poetry     and     understanding 

An  American  on  the  Peace  Commission  sends  the  following  de- 
scriptions of  the  "Big  Parade"  to  The  Independent:  At  the  Rond 
Point  hundreds  of  German  cannon  were  tumbled  together  and 
surmounted  by  enormous  gilded  cocks.  The  bird  of  France,  you 
see,  symbolically  trampling  on  all  the  rusty  remnants  of  the  mili- 
tary strength  and  pride  of  Germany.  The  effect  was  amazingly 
striking.  Indeed,  everything  was  done  with  inimitable  art.  Ameri- 
can enterprize  might  have  provided  seats  for  more  spectators  or 
arranged  a  more  sumptuous  and  expensive  display,  but  I  think 
that  no  nation  but  France  could  have  tinged  everything  with 
artistic  meaning.  The  French  knew  that  the  eye  grew  tired  with 
sameness,  especially  in  a  long  military  parade,  and  so  deliberately 
cut  it  do^vTi  to  the  absolute  minimum.  Of  France's  allies,  the 
Great  Powers  and  Belgium  were  allowed  one  battalion  apiece; 
the  small  powers  one  company  apiece.  Each  of  the  French  corps 
was  represented  by  a  very  small  number  of  carefully  culled  veterans 


©  Vndeiicoud  &  Cndcncood 

The  honor  of  leading  the  entire  parade,  after 
the  two  Marshals  of  France,  was  given  to  the 
Americans.  That  is  what  France  thinks  of  us. 
Our  men  were  a  composite  "crack  regiment." 
chosen  out  of  all  the  A.  E.  F.  In  regulation  khaki 
with  dark  greenish-brown  helmets;  faces,  bodies, 
rifles  all  set  at  a  precise  angle,  they  moved  with 
the  precision  of  machinery.  Such  rigid  perfec- 
tion of  marching,  of  turning  a  curve,  of  making 
salute    was   not    found    in    any    other    contingent 

The  Belgian  troops  (right)  were  short,  stuggymen 
in  heavy  winter  overcoats  of  brown,  carrying  the 
banners  of  the  war.  They  lacked  the  stature  and 
military  bearing  of  the  Americans  but  they  had 
a  tough  and  resistant  look  about  them  that  was 
impressive  in  a  different  way.  Most  of  them,  like 
the  French  poilus.  were  no  longer  boys  but 
bearded  men,  husbands  and  fathers,  and  you 
remember  Kipling — 

"The  bachelor  'e  fights  for  one. 

As  jolly  as  can  be, 

But  the  married  man  don't  call  it  fun 

Because  'e  fights  for  three — 

For  'im  and  'er  and  it — " 


As  the  Great  Parade 
Filed  By 


General  Haig  leading  the  British  Tommies  and  colonials. 
The  British  march  with  more  regularity  than  the  French  or 
Belgians    but    in    looser,    more    wavy    ranks    than    the    Americans 


The  two  best  known  military  figures  since  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon: Marshal  Foch,  with  keen,  granite  face;  high,  ascetic  fore- 
head; erect,  military  carriage;  sitting  his  horse  like  an 
equestrian  statute — the  incarnation  of  all  that  is  best  in  Catholic, 
aristocratic  France;  the  chevalier  par  excellence.  Marshal  Joffre, 
better  known  as  "Papa";  sitting  his  horse  like  a  pillow  on 
a  rail;  a  big,  plump,  jolly  man  with  big,  plump,  jolly  mus- 
taches— the  incarnation  of  bourgeois  and  peasant  France;  the 
common  sense,  laughter  and  shrewdness  of  the  democratic  ' 
Republic.     The     combination     of     these     two     won     the     war 


General  Pershing,  the  most  soldierly  looking  figure  alive 


With  characteristic  politeness,  the  French  let  their  guests  go  first.  Then  twenty  corps  of  poilus — skeleton  corps  doubtless,  but  with 
all  the  generals,  all  the  old  battle  flags,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  which  a  corps  could  muster.  Tlie  poilus  wore  the  familiar  beautiful 
horizon-blue,  the  most  artistic  of  uniforms  in  color  but  cut  so  as  to  accentuate  the  short  and  stocky  frame  of  the  French 
infantryman.  The  soldiers  did  not  show  the  stiffness  of  parade.  They  were  among  the  "home  folks,"  and  they  exchanged  looks  and 
smiles   with   the   crowd    in    a    delightfully    informal    fashion.   Even   tlie    generals   would    salute   the    crowd   -or    certain    persons    in    it 
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Two  incidents  of  the  race  riots  in   Chicago.  At  the  left  a  negro    family,    under    police    protection,    moving    with    part    of    their 
possessions  from  the  semi-white  district  in  which  they  live.  At  the    right   a   negro   home   after   a    visit   from   a    crowd    of   whites 


the  unions  acquiesced  and  whatever  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding there  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  as 
betvi'een  the  security  holders  and  the  employees,  the 
latter  got  the  better  deal  under  Government  control. 
No  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing generous  increases  in  wages.  And  the  end  is  only 
reached  as  the  leaders  finally  realize  that  as  wages  in- 
crease, the  cost  of  living  rises  in  proportion,  so  that 
the  worker  does  not  really  profit  by  the  periodical  ad- 
vances in  wages. 

The  Administration,  the  public,  the  railroad  men  and 
the  security  owners  seem  to  be  in  accord  that  the  ex- 
periment of  Government-run  railroads  has  not  worked. 
At  best,  Government  control  must  be  regarded  as  a  war 
emergency  and  the  loss  be  swallowed  cheerfully.  Sev- 
eral plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  readjustment  of 
the  problem,  but  each  has  a  special  interest  in  mind. 
Perhaps  out  of  the  various  plans  one  will  be  evolved 
which  will  be  fair  to  all.  If  we  could  evolve  some  plan 
whereby  every  railroad  in  the  country  would  be  merged 
into  one  consolidated  corporation,  to  be  realized  by  the 
exchange  of  present  securities  for  bonds  and  stocks  of 
the  new  corporation,  not  one  dollar  of  public  money 
would  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  railroads. 
Thus  the  objections  that  funds  to  further  such  a  plan 
are  unavailable  would  be  exploded.  The  real  difficulty 
becomes  not  one  of  finance  but  of  efficient  operation 
and  the  elimination  of  partizan  politics. 

The  four  brotherhoods  of  railroad  employees  are  now 
joining  in  a  demand  that  the  Government  own  and  op- 
erate the  railroads  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  with  the 
employees.  The  brotherhoods'  plan  was  drawn  up  by 
Glenn  E.  Plumb  and  provides  substantially  as  follows: 
(1)  Purchase  by  the  Government  on  valuation  as  deter- 
mined finally  by  the  courts;  (2)  operation  by  a  direc- 
torate of  fifteen,  five  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  to 
represent  the  public,  five  to  be  elected  by  the  operating 
officials  and  five  by  the  classified  employees;  (3)  equal 
division  of  surplus,  after  paying  fixed  charges  and  op- 
erating costs,  between  the  public  and  the  employees; 
(4)  automatic  reduction  of  rates  when  the  employees' 
share  of  surplus  is  more  than  5  per  cent  of  gross  op- 
erating revenue;  (5)  regional  operation  as  a  unified 
system;  (6)  building  of  extensions  at  expense  of  the 
communities  benefited,  in  proportion  to  the  benefit. 

The  plan  is  not  merely  submitted  for  discussion;  the 
railroad  men  say  that  the  plan  will  be  made  an  issue  of 
the  1920  campaign.  Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  has  said  that  they  are  going 
far  enough  to  win  the  fight  and  they  are  going  to  win. 


He  stated  that  within  sixty  days  a  million  constituents 
were  going  to  write  their  representatives  in  Congress 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  Furthermore,  the  men  are  demand- 
ing not  only  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads  but 
the  democratization  or  nationalization  of  all  basic  in- 
dustries such  as  mines,  steel  mills,  packing  industries 
and  other  enterprizes  of  a  national  character. 

It  is  generally  realized  that  the  trend  of  official 
thought  at  Washington  has  been  well  disposed  toward 
the  nationalization  or  democratization  of  industry.  The 
plan  to  extend  governmental  control  of  the  railroads 
for  five  years,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  McAdoo,  was  proba- 
bly meant  to  give  the  Government  an  opportunity  to 
solve  the  problem  of  railroad  operation  and  permit  the 
Government  to  become  solidly  entrenched  in  the  enter- 
prize  with  a  view  to  assuring  actual  ownership  when 
feasible.  However,  the  Government's  administration  of 
the  railroads  since  January,  1918,  has  not  been  a  suc- 
cess, largely  due  of  course  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problems  which  confronted  those  in  control.  Practically 
all  sides  seem  to  be  in  agreement  as  to  this,  altho  the 
railroad  employees  do  not  seem  to  be  frightened  by  the 
problems  now  confronting  the  railroads.  Whether  they 
have  any  official  encouragement  or  not,  no  one  is  in  a 
position  to  affirm  at  this  time.  With  the  demands  of 
the  brotherhoods  being  made  a  political  issue  now  or 
in  1920,  the  seriousness  of  the  question  becomes  ap- 
parent. And  so  the  railroad  problem  becomes  more  and 
more  complex. 

Drama  and  Race  Relations 

THE  theater  has  been  used  by  more  than  one  great 
national  and  international  movement  to  spread 
ideas,  to  overcome  ignorance  and  prejudice,  to  in- 
terpret sympathetically  a  misunderstood  type  or  class. 
A  great  national  enterprise  to  bring  the  American 
negro  closer  to  his  white  fellow  citizens  by  presenting 
him  as  he  is,  with  his  virtues  and  defects,  his  aspira- 
tions and  levities,  would  be  most  opportune  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Such  an  enterprise  is  actually  under  way.  Of 
course,  there  have  long  been  in  operation  "colored" 
theaters  in  every  part  of  the  United  States — including 
moving  picture  and  vaudeville  houses,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them — but  they  are  nearly  all  of  a  seating 
capacity  of  less  than  one  thousand  and,  anyhow,  do  not 
cultivate  serious  drama.  A  new  chain  of  negro  theaters, 
to  provide  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  including  those 
of  a  more  ambitious  nature,  is  being  formed  under  the 
management  of  Lester  A.  Walton,  managing  editor  of 
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the  New   York  Age,   a   progressive   negro   newspaper. 

Large  theaters  in  Chicago,  Washington,  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Cincinnati,  Louisville 
are  included  in  the  first  circuit  planned  for  the  fall, 
and  the  purchase  of  suitable  premises  in  some  of  the 
large  southern  cities,  notably  New  Orleans  and  At- 
lanta, is  contemplated  by  the  syndicate.  In  Philadel- 
phia, E.  C.  Brown,  a  colored  banker,  is  president  of  a 
company  which  is  building  a  $375,000  house  of  1600 
seats  two  blocks  from  the  Shubert  Theater.  Mr.  Brown 
is  also  financially  interested  in  a  corporation  that  has 
recently  signed  a  lease  for  a  theater  at  131st  street  and 
Seventh  avenue.  New  York  City,  and  is  backing  the 
Lafayette  Players,  perhaps  the  best  known  dramatic 
organization  of  negroes  in  this  country.  Both  at  the 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  houses  schools  of  dramatic 
art  are  to  be  opened,  and  in  connection  with  the  latter, 
there  will  be  an  agency  to  book  colored  plays  and  "acts" 
for  negro  theaters  thruout  the  country. 

About  the  general  purpose  of  the  national  undertak- 
ing, Mr.  Walton  says: 

While  there  is  a  commercial  side  to  our  venture,  it  is 
also  our  aim  to  raise  the  status  of  the  negro  actor  and  to 
produce  plays  dealing  with  negro  life — negro  life  as  we 
know  it  and  not  as  many  white  writers  would  have  the 
public  understand  it  to  be.  The  average  white  person  usually 
studies  the  negro  question  from  afar,  and  for  this  reason 
the  question  is  a  complex  one.  White  people  seldom  visit 
our  homes  or  churches  and  are  prone  to  accept  incorrect 
and  prejudicial  views  as  authoritative. 

The  promoters  of  this  great  enterprise  further  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  mistake  first  to  present  new  negro 
plays  to  the  general  public  in  "white"  houses;  they 
should  take  their  root  in  "colored"  houses  and  there 
find  a  natural  development.  In  that  way,  managers  of 
white  as  well  as  negro  theaters  would  be  able  to  choose 
for  production  plays  that  really  appeal  to  the  average 
negro  and  therefore  may  be  taken  to  represent  senti- 
ments and  artistic  standards  which  he  appreciates 
rather  than  the  fake  product  of  men  who,  tho  colored, 
are  really  out  of  touch  with  their  race.  Another,  and  to 
the  promoters  perhaps  m.ore  important,  motive  for  the 
enterprise  is  the  aim  to  provide  self-respecting  negroes 
with  accommodation  and  superior  entertainment  in 
places  where  they  are  not  likely  to  experience  the  hu- 
miliating experience  of  being  "Jim  Crowed"  and  where 
they  will  not  have  their  evening  spoiled  by  discrimina- 
tion of  any  kind. 


?? 


Mandatories" 


WHILE  the  President  is  at  Washington,  en- 
grossed with  domestic  problems,  Colonel 
House,  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberalism 
is  working  quietly  to  clear  up  matters  postponed  and 
left  undetermined  when  the  President  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

In  collaboration  with  Milner,  representing  Great 
Britain;  M.  Simon,  representing  France,  and  Chinda, 
representing  Japan,  Colonel  House  has  been  laboring  on 
the  "mandatory"  problem — that  is,  on  what  is  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  territories  taken  from  the  defeated 
powers,  but  not  assigned  to  any  particular  nation  as  an 
integral  part. 

The  Covenant,  Article  XXII,  says  with  respect  to 
regions  not  left  under  their  former  sovereignty,  but 
populated  by  those  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  them- 
selves, that  they  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  their 
inhabitants  by  the  League.  Then  it  is  said: 

"The  best  method  of  giving  practical  effect  to  this 
principle  is  that  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  should  be 
entrusted  to  advanced  nations  which,  by  reason  of  their 
resources,  their  experience,  or  their  geographical  posi- 


tion, can  best  undertake  this  responsibility,  and  which 
are  willing  to  accept  it,  and  that  this  tutelage  should  be 
exercized  by  them  as  mandatories  of  the  League." 

Bearing  on  the  same  question.  Article  CXIX  of  the 
treaty  with  Germany  provides: 

"Germany  renounces  in  favor  of  the  principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  all  her  rights  and  titles  over  her 
oversea  possessions." 

Now  the  cynical  have  not  been  deceived  by  the  fol- 
de-rol  about  "mandatories."  They  have  seen  thru  the 
disguise  and  beheld  that  it  was  but  a  screen  to  gross 
annexation.  We  have  pictures  of  the  imperialists  shut- 
ting ports,  exploiting  natives  and  committing  all  the 
offenses  ascribed  to  nationalistic  trade  expansionists, 
with  their  motives  leading  on  to  new  wars. 

But  Colonel  House  and  his  associates  do  not  seem  to 
understand  their  duties  thus. 

Three  classes  of  League  dependencies  are  sketched — 
"A,"  "B"  and  "C."  As  to  the  latter  two  the  scheme 
seems  practically  complete.  It  is  provided,  wonderful 
to  relate,  that  the  power  accepting  the  mandate  is  to 
set  up  no  protective  tariff  or  economic  barrier  of  any 
kind,  and  that  traders  of  all  nations  are  to  be  admitted 
on  equal  terms.  The  granting  of  exclusive  concessions 
and  all  exploiting  of  the  natives  is  strictly  forbidden. 
These  rules  are  to  apply  to  the  former  German  colonies 
in  Africa  and  in  the  Pacific — class  "C"  being  former 
parts  of  Turkey  where  there  is  to  be  autonomy  and 
the  mandatory  is  to  be  chiefly  an  advising  and  helping 
friend. 

Instead  of  a  wish  to  get  mandates  there  is  a  notice- 
able holding  back,  particularly  with  respect  to  Turkey. 
The  ravenous  imperialists  whose  tricks  and  manners 
are  so  well  known  in  radical  circles  show  no  disposition 
to  grab.  Strange.  So  strange  that  one  is  almost  driven 
to  conclude  that  the  beaters  of  the  tom-tom  are  wrong 
who  know  in  advance  that  the  big  nations  are  monsters 
which  seek  to  cover  up  their  hypocrisy  by  false  pre- 
tenses. 


OR!rrS  ACRIME,  i 
A>Np  nS  BREAKING 
MY  HEART  WHVDO 
THEY  ALl($W  THOSE 
O0T(?A6eS  ? 
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"How    about    your   own    doorstep.    Uncle?"     a    comment    from    a 
negro  publication  after  the  race  riots  in  Washington  and  Chicago 
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(c)  i  tidt'i  tcuuU  ti  t  tmti  iLoua 

A  Berlin  mob  hungry  enough  to  raid  this  delicatessen  store  did    considerable  damage  before  soldiers  with  rifles  came  to  the  rescue 


Accidents  in  Shop  and  Street 

WE  are  so  often  told  about  the  methods  of  social 
advance  and  betterment  which  we  have  yet  to 
learn  from  Great  Britain  that  it  is  quite  a 
relief  to  find  that  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  British 
desire  to  imitate  us.  The  other  day  there  was  formed 
in  London  the  British  Industrial  Safety  First  Associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  applying  American  methods  of 
education  in  the  reduction  of  industrial  accidents  which, 
thru  the  influx  of  large  numbers  of  inexperienced  work- 
ers, have  much  increased  during  the  war.  English  statis- 
tics show  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  these  accidents 
are  preventable,  provided  employers  and  workpeople 
know  how  and  practise  what  they  know.  Committees  are 
to  be  established  in  the  different  plants  to  study  the 
causes     of 


a  c  cidents 
and  to 
scheme 
means  of 
p  r  e  V  ent- 
i  n  g  their 
r  e  p  et  i  - 
tion.  Lord 
Lever- 
hulme,  the 
soap  king 
and  advo- 
cate of  the 
six  -  hour 
work  ing 
day,  is  the 
p  r  esident 
of  the  or- 
g  a  n  i  z  a- 
tion ;  and 
among  the 
vice  -pres- 
idents are 
Sir  A. 
G  e  d  d  e  s 
and  Sir  V. 
C  a  i  1  lard, 
of  Vick- 
ers,  Ltd., 
while  la- 
bor is  rep- 
resented by 
Clynes  and 
Appleton. 
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The  Black  Man 

By  Harry  Kemp 

I  am  the  Black  Man;  full  of  grievous  oppressions  am  I; 

The  whip  of  the  Pyramid-Builder  streaked  red  my  quivering  thigh 

As  low  I  stooped  at  the  tackle,  and  thought,  but  dared  not  reply. 

Athens  took  me  and  smote  me,  Rome  broke  into  my  Kraal; 
The  nations  that  fought  for  freedom  gladly  made  me  their  thrall. 
With  cutlass  and  scourge  and  cudgel  they  taught  me  to  fetch  and  haul. 

Enslaved  by  a  hundred  nations,  broken,  enduring  and  dumb. 

Staggering  down  the  ages,  laden  with  burdens,  I've  come 

A  servitor  at  the  Banquet  where  men  have  tossed  me  a  crumb. 

The  White  Man  strove  for  his  freedom,  grappling  on  land  and  sea. 

The  Cry  of  every  People  grew  the  cry  for  liberty — 

Yea  this  was  the  Cry  of  the  Peoples — who  made  a  slave  of  me ! . . 

Over  the  waters  they  bore  me  to  gain  them  profit  in  gold. 

With  the  sun  and  the  stars  rebuking,  in  the  pestilent  Slaver's  hold: 

And  they  stood  me,  nude,  in  the  markets,  to  be  sold  as  cattle  are  sold . . . 

O,  God  of  the  White  Man,  Father,  that  I  have  taken  as  mine. 
Look  down  upon  me,  Jehovah,  this  poor  black  creature  of  thine — 
Must  I  call  in  vain  upon  Thee  ?     Must  I  look  in  vain  for  a  sign  ? . . 

For,  now  that  they've  given  me  Freedom,  I  inherit  a  greater  ill:  ^ 

The  Fathers,  they  struck  my  shackles,  but  the  Sons,  they  harry  and  kill. 
And  they  make  me  a  slave  to  murder,  though  Fm  no  more  slave  to  the  thill ! 


In  the  United  States,  the  most  recent  statistics  of 
accidents  are  most  encouraging.  A  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  the  safety  movement  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  from  1907  to  1917  shows  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  injuries  and  deaths  from  industrial 
accidents  by  two-thirds!  Still,  an  accident  rate  of  81 
per  thousand  in  1917  is  considered  too  high  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  large  number  of  new  hands  employed 
that  year. 

Including  only  those  who  when  the  census  was 
taken  had  been  at  work  six  months  or  less,  the  rate 
was  111  per  thousand;  while  those  employed  over  ten 
years  had  only  eight  and  a  half  accidents  per  thou- 
sand. That,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  there,  since 
many  of  the  older  employees  may  have  been  foremen  or 
in  other  non-operative  occupations  while  an  abnormal 

___^_^     proper- 

tion  of  the 
n  ewcomers 
may  have 
been  en- 
gaged in 
the  more 
dangerous 
processes. 

The  ex- 
p  e  r  t  s  of 
the  De- 
partment 
of  Labor 
b  e  1  i  e  V  e 
that  with 
better  in- 
s  t  ruction 
of  green 
hands  and 
more  in- 
V  e  s  tment 
in  safety 
a  p  p  1  i  - 
ances  the 
a  V  e  r  age 
rate  of  in- 
juries in 
shop  and 
street  can 
be  further 
reduced  in 
a  substan- 
tial man- 
ner. 


America's  Duty  in  Turkey 


An  Editorial 


By  Talcott  Williams 


SOME  appalling  catastrophe  in  Turkey  may  in 
any  morning's  newspaper  show  that  the  wreck 
of  races  has  begun.  Once  massacre  commences 
all  the  Armenians  may  be  wiped  out.  The  Nes- 
torian  on  the  border  between  Persia  and  Turkey  may 
pass  from  the  pages  of  history.  The  islets  of  Greeks 
left  here  and  there  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Trebizond,  in 
Samsun,  in  villages  that  straggle  in  from  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea  or  dot  with  ancient  names  Asia  Minor, 
or  even  the  small  Christian  population,  speaking  Arabic, 
in  northern  Syria  or  Mesopotamia  may  all,  or  one  and 
another,  be  in  one  red  burial  blent. 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  Moslem.  Of  its  population  speaking 
some  score  of  tongues  and  dialects,  not  over  one-fourth 
are  Christian.  These  various  Christian  races  are  seamed 
and  divided,  ramifying  in  and  among  the  three  great 
divisions  of  Mohammedans.  In  Asia  Minor  there  are 
Turkish-speaking  peoples  at  least  6,000,000  strong,  per- 
haps 8,000,000.  In  the  plateau  which  makes  northeastern 
Turkey,  usually  called  "Armenia,"  the  Armenians  are, 
taking  all  the  region,  outnumbered  two  to  one.  Over 
much  of  the  area  they  are  exceeded  three  or  four  to 
one  by  Kurds  and  cognate  races,  nomad,  village  and  city. 
Dwelling  South  of  the  Taurus  Mountains  is  a  popula- 
tion speaking  Arabic,  once  Greek,  Arab,  Assyrian, 
Chaldean  and  half  a  dozen  races  more,  in  which  the 
Christian  inhabitants  are  outnumbered  five  to  one. 
Even  Palestine  has  a  majority  of  Moslems. 

Greek  and  Armenian  figure  in  the  American  imag- 
ining of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Asia  as  covering  broad 
tracts,  rightly  theirs  and  inhabiting  them  in  continuous 
masses  which  armed  and  bloodthirsty  Turks  and  Kurds 
ravage  and  massacre.  Only  in  small  patches  is  there  a 
Christian  majority  in  any  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  In 
Smyrna  and  its  province  or  vilayet,  the  Greek  official 
estimates  claim  only  a  small  majority.  In  the  area 
claimed  by  Greece,  the  Turkish  population  is  twice  the 
Greek.  In  certain  districts  in  northeastern  Turkey,  in 
definite  regions  like  the  Amanus  Mountains,  now  claimed 
and  apparently  occupied  by  France,  the  Armenians  are 
in  a  majority.  Hadjin  is  the  only  city  of  which  this  is 
true.  Much  the  larger  share  of  Armenians  and  Greeks 
in  Asiatic  Turkey,  even  before  the  terrible  massacres 
of  the  past  four  years,  lived  in  cities  and  regions,  a  mi- 
nority of  Christians  facing  a  majority  of  Moslems.  For 
forty  years  Moslems  have  been  pouring  into  these  re- 
gions. Circassians  for  fifty  years  have  been  entering 
the  region  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  call  Kurdistan, 
to  which  a  minority  give  its  historical  name  of  "Ar- 
menia." Circassians  and  Kurds  have  overflowed  since 
my  boyhood  into  regions  I  knew  as  empty,  with  the 
black  tents  of  nomads  or  a  few  villages  part  Armenian, 
part  Kurd.  Every  assertion  of  Christian  supremacy  in 
the  Balkans,  every  extension  of  Serbia  or  Greece  has 
sent  a  flood  of  Moslems  into  Asia  Minor,  unwilling  to 
endure  the  administration  and  sometimes  the  oppres- 
sion of  these  Christian  governments. 

In  the  last  sixty  years  there  has  been  an  emigration 
of  Armenians  and  other  Christian  races  from  Asiatic 
Turkey  and  an  immigration  of  Moslems.  The  Christian 
races  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Armenians  and  Greeks 
leading,  have  made  steady  progress  in  trade,  wealth, 
education  and  intelligence.  In  many  quarters  they  have 
grown  in  population,  but  not  in  all.  The  Moslem  has 
lost  in  wealth,  trade  and  position,  grown  less  in  popu- 


lation in  some  quarters  and  in  others  gained.  No  census 
exists.  Estimates  vary.  Each  race  magnifies  its  claims. 
In  Greece  there  is  a  compact,  highly  organized  body  of 
3,000,000  Hellenes,  who  feel  the  time  has  come  to  pour 
into  the  western  edge  of  Asia  Minor  and  drive  out  the 
Turks,  creating  Greek  majorities.  The  first  occupation 
to  this  end  at  Smyrna  was  accompanied  by  the  massacre 
of  Turks,  men,  women  and  children,  which  the  English 
Government  and  the  other  powers  are  investigating. 
This  massacre,  closely  following  Turkish  models  and 
the  not  unnatural  revenge  of  the  previous  massacre  of 
Greeks  by  Turks,  has  brought  a  Turkish  army  into  the 
field,  and  checked  the  Greek  advance;  and  woe- worth 
the  Greek  village  the  Turks  occupy  or  the  Turkish  dis- 
trict Greek  troops  seize.  No  race  under  these  conditions 
abstains  from  massacre.  Call  Negro  or  Indian  to  the 
stand,  if  you  wish  to  know  our  failings.  Serb,  Bulgar, 
Hellene,  Turk,  Kurd,  Armenian  all,  as  their  opportunity 
and  exasperation  came,  have  been  guilty  of  the  same 
"atrocities."  Put  the  Fellahin  of  Egypt  on  the  stand, 
if  you  wish  to  learn  what  can  be  done  under  the  English 
flag  this  year. 

As  the  Greeks  are  pressing  in  from  the  west  into 
Asia  Minor,  so  about  1,000,000  Armenians  northeast  of 
Turkey  in  Russia,  many  once  under  the  Turkish  yoke, 
have  armed,  organized  a  "Republic  of  Armenia"  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  and  are  invading  Turkey, 
driving  out  the  Kurd  and  installing  Armenian  refugees 
in  territory  from  which  they  fled  before  massacre. 
Turkish  soldiery  and  Kurdish  irregulars  are  resisting. 
Tartars,  Turks  and  Circassians,  all  Moslem,  are  gather- 
ing on  the  rear  of  these  Armenian  forces,  which  expected 
arms  from  the  Allies  and  has  not  received  them.  As 
these  attacks,  Greeks  in  the  west  and  Armenians  in  the 
east,  gather  and  grow  strong  the  entire  Moslem  popula- 
tion between  looks  on  surviving  Armenians,  Greeks  and 
other  Christians,  some  spared,  some  untouched  in  re- 
gions better  governed,  some  refugees  wandering  back 
full  of  hope,  after  the  armistice,  to  their  old  homes, 
thanks  to  American  relief,  Islam  wondering  if  the 
easiest  way  to  solve  the  Greek,  Armenian  and  other 
"problems"  is  not  to  end  the  problem  once  and  for  all 
by  a  clean  sweep. 

When  the  armistice  came  eight  months  ago,  Turkish 
rule  collapsed.  A  relatively  small  force  could  have  occu- 
pied the  empire  and  brought  order,  disarmed  the  popu- 
lations and  began  a  new  administration.  Delay  at  Paris 
came.  Delay  at  Washington  followed.  The  treaty  with- 
the  Ottoman  Government,  still  legally  in  existence,  has 
not  yet  been  drawn.  The  Allies  are  cutting  up  the  living 
carcass,  never  a  wise  step.  A  new  peril  halts  England, 
France  and  Italy.  The  English  Labor  party  opposes 
sending  any  troops  to  Turkey.  The  labor  leaders  have 
already  forced  withdrawal  from  Russia.  The  French 
fleet  mutinied  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
French  Government  is  free  to  use  in  any  number,  either 
troops  or  fleet,  in  Turkey,  The  Italian  Socialists  have 
delayed  the  progress  of  Italy  in  the  Balkans.  No  army 
in  Europe  can  any  longer  be  trusted  for  aggressive 
action  in  mere  conquest.  English  operations  in  Persia. 
the  Caspian,  at  Baku  and  Batoum  and  in  southern  Tur- 
key generally  are  only  possible  by  using  Moslem,  Sikh, 
Ghurka  and  some  Hindu  troops  from  India.  Two  Eng- 
lish regiments  mutinied  at  going  to  India  two  months 
ago  and  gone  they  have  not.  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau 
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and  Nitti  can  no  longer  force  matters  in  the  Near  East 
as  European  governments  once  could.  Troops  and  fleets 
may  at  any  moment  fail  them. 

The  Moslem  majority,  when  it  once  is  conscious  of 
this,  may  break  out  in  any  direction.  The  world  may 
see  the  same  disorganization,  massacre  and  whelming 
wreck  of  races  in  Turkey  already  witnessed  in  Russia. 

In  Asiatic  Turkey  famine  is  everywhere  near.  All 
draft  cattle,  horses  and  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  goats 
were  swept  away  in  the  war.  Fruit  and  olive  trees 
and  such  wood  as  is  left  were  cut  and  burned  for 
the  railroads.  Seed  corn  and  plows  are  lacking.  Labor 
is  scarce.  As  the  Turkish  army  broke  up,  wandering 
soldiers  turned  banditti.  So  far  some  order  remains, 
because  men  await  action,  but  delay  daily  brings  ex- 
plosion near. 

The  United  States  alone  can  bring  peace  to  these 
Bible  lands  on  which  American  relief  has  been  lav- 
ished, saving  the  lives  of  millions  of  helpless  men, 
women  and  children.  Our  missions,  our  colleges  and  our 
hospitals  have  now  been  in  Turkey  for  a  hundred  years. 
The  American  alone  is  trusted.  He  is  known  for  works 
of  faith,  education  and  healing.  Moslem  and  Christian 
alike  would  welcome  American  action.  Our  Government 
has  sought  no  conquest,  protected  no  concessions  and 
aided  no  exploitation.  We  have  the  administrators.  We 
have  shown  the  world  in  the  Philippines  how  we  can 
develop  self-government.  Our  credit  would  render  easy 
the  rehabilitation  of  Turkey  and  its  undeveloped  re- 
sources would  render  the  operation  secure.  A  m.inimum 


of  force  under  our  flag  would  bring  a  maximum  of 
security. 

The  method  for  all  this  exists  in  the  organization  of 
a  corporation  whose  shares  were  held  by  the  United 
States  on  the  lines  of  those  used  as  the  arm  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  shipbuilding  and  for  other  ends  during  the 
war.  No  land  in  our  day  has  been  in  such  need  as  Tur- 
key today.  No  people  has  ever  had  offered  such  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  humanity  as  America  today. 

Let  Turkey  go  the  way  of  Russia,  massacre  following 
massacre,  and  the  disorder  would  strain  and  break  the 
credits  of  Europe.  Our  own  credits  would  follow.  If 
collapse  be  not  checked,  none  can  tell  where  financial 
ruin  would  cease. 

Either  a  peaceful  American  protectorate  now  for 
Asiatic  Turkey,  without  resistance  by  any  race  in  the 
empire,  or  worse  will  go  to  worse  and  our  prosperity 
will  stop  for  lack  of  markets  for  our  manufactures. 
Russia  is  no  longer  the  old  market  and  grows  uncertain 
with  every  month.  Europe  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Rhine  wants  food,  but  has  no  goods  to  sell  as  yet.  The 
Turkish  area  shows  no  recovery.  China  every  year  is 
in  worse  disorder.  England,  France  and  Italy  need 
much  and  have  little  to  pay. 

Can  there  be  a  wiser  step  than  to  begin  upbuilding 
in  the  East  Mediterranean,  even  if  this  began  only  with 
the  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  not  yet  occupied,  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia?  If  this  duty  be  refused,  worse 
will  follow  and  in  the  end  we  shall  have  to  act  to  pre- 
vent all  credits  from  falling  and  failing. 


What  the  Economic  Crisis  Calls  For 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


IT  is  unfortunate  that  few  men  in  American  public 
life  have  any  real  mastery  of  economic  principles 
or  much  acquaintance  with  economic  history.  The 
crisis  which  the  nation  faces  in  its  economic  life 
cannot  be  met  by  the  expedients  that  Congress  is  wast- 
ing its  time  upon.  They  all  have  been  tried  by  the  com- 
mercial nations,  and  all  have  ended  as  often  as  tried  in 
disappointment,  or  worse.  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  was  written  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  but  its 
essential  teachings  are  as  true  today  as  they  were  when 
first  promulgated.  It  would  be  a  mercy  to  mankind  if 
Congress  would  take  a  week  off  to  study  them. 

Prices  cannot  be  lowered  by  price  fixing  or  by  boun- 
ties. These  policies  are  economic  quack  medicines  that 
doctor  symptoms  without  touching  causes,  and  in  the 
end  they  aggravate  distress.  Monopolistic  control  can 
be  dealt  with  by  legislation,  and  it  ought  to  be,  but 
within  the  competitive  field  nothing  but  free  and  abun- 
dant production  can  increase  the  supply  of  useful  com- 
modities, including  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  nothing 
but  abundant  supply  and  untrammeled  marketing  can 
reach  the  profiteer. 

Monopoly  and  profiteering  can  force  up  particular 
prices,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  general  price  level. 
That  level  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  money  in  the 
world  and  by  its  functioning,  which  in  practise  means 
the  rapidity  of  its  circulation.  The  money  of  the  world 
at  the  present  time,  including  gold  and  paper,  is  enor- 
mously inflated.  Human  memory  is  short,  and  most  peo- 
ple already  have  forgotten  that  prices  had  been  steadily 
rising  for  ten  years  before  the  European  war  began  in 
1914.  The  chief  factor  in  money  expansion  at  that  time 


was  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  world's  supply  of 
gold.  The  consequences  were,  in  every  particular,  simi- 
lar (but  on  a  larger  scale)  to  the  consequences  of  the 
increase  of  gold  after  1849.  If  the  ratio  of  the  gold  sup- 
ply to  the  total  production  of  goods  shall  remain  prac- 
tically unchanged,  high  prices  will  continue.  The  chances 
are  that  it  will,  but  the  paper  inflation  can  be  contract- 
ed, as  it  was  in  America  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
effect  upon  prices  will  probably  be  appreciable. 

The  two  factors,  then,  in  our  economic  crisis,  which 
is  also  a  world  crisis,  are,  the  money  supply  (including 
under  the  technical  word  "supply"  not  only  quantity 
of  circulating  medium  but  also  its  velocity  of  circula- 
tion or  functioning)  and  the  production  of  useful  com- 
modities. The  money  supply  determines  a  general  price 
level;  the  production  of  commodities  determines  our 
real  satisfactions,  that  is  to  say,  what  we  get  for  our 
toil.  These  phenomena  are  by  no  means  identical,  and 
abundant  production  is  immensely  more  important  than 
the  price  level.  The  world  can  be  prosperous,  or  it  can 
be  poor,  at  any  price  level,  high  or  low. 

Abundant  production  is  possible  only  if  we  have 
abundant  capital  in  effective  concrete  forms  of  agricul- 
tural land  well  cared  for,  perfected  machinery  and  effi- 
cient means  of  transportation,  and  if,  also,  we  work 
energetically  in  an  organized  way  and  avoid  waste.  All 
wanton  destruction,  including  sabotage,  all  waste,  all 
interruptions  of  industrial  activity,  and  of  transporta- 
tion make  the  world  poorer,  deprive  millions  of  men  of 
comforts  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  adequate  sub- 
sistence. 

The  war  has  destroyed  more  capital  than  the  whole 
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world  possessed  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  interrup- 
tions of  industry  with  attendant  wastes  incidental  to 
the  quarrels  between  employers  and  wage  earners  which 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  war,  are  producing  conse- 
quences of  inevitable  deprivation  and  suffering.  These 
things  can  be  remedied  only  by  bringing  about  good 
working  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  and  by 
augmenting  the  world's  supply  of  capital.  To  talk  about 
a  six-hour  day  in  a  crisis  of  this  magnitude  is  to  chat- 
ter imbecility. 

While  the  general  price  level  as  determined  by  the 
supply  of  money  is  not  an  important  matter  when  once 
it  is  established  and  our  economic  relations  are  adjust- 
ed to  it,  changes  of  price  level  are  calamitous  to  pre-. 
cisely  those  elements  of  the  population  that  are  most 
deserving  but  who  nevertheless  are  the  last  ones  to  be 
considered  in  current  discussion  or  in  legislation. 

Honest  people  who  pay  their  debts,  prudent  people 
who  try  to  provide  for  the  future,  and  intellectual  people 
who  spend  their  lives  perhaps  quixotically  in  trying  to 
save  their  fellow  men  from  courses  of  folly,  are  in- 
evitably great  sufferers  from  price  fluctuations.  Gam- 


blers, speculators  and  profiteers  reap  immense  fortunes. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  a  civilized  world  that  it  has  not 
yet  taken  this  matter  in  hand.  For  there  is  no  need  of 
any  considerable  change  in  the  general  level  of  prices 
from  decade  to  decade  or  from  century  to  centurj'.  The 
general  price  level  can  be  controlled  by  controlling  the 
world's  supply  of  money.  This  all  competent  economists 
have  long  recognized  and  proclaimed.  The  control  could 
be  established  only  thru  international  action,  but  that 
is  theoretically  possible  and  should  become  a  practical 
fact.  The  mining  of  the  precious  metals  should  be  taken 
absolutely  and  forever  out  of  private  hands  and  the 
annual  increase  should  be  fixed  by  international  action. 
Paper  circulation  should  everywhere  be  brought  under 
international  control. 

The  League  of  Nations  will  provide  the  adequate 
machinery  for  stabilizing  prices  thruout  the  world.  The 
performance  of  this  duty  should  be  one  of  the  primary 
and  chief  functions  of  the  League  in  times  of  peace; 
and  by  intelligently  performing  it  the  League  would 
probably  take  one  of  the  most  important  steps  towards 
preventing  war. 


Editorially  Speakin, 


President   Roosevelt    "took   the   Isthmus,"   and   now 

after  all  these  years  the  Senate  has  before  it  a  treaty 

to  pay  to  Colombia  a  quit  claim  of  $25,000,000  for  the 

transaction.  If  the  Senate  refuses  to  ratify  this  treaty, 

the  very   least  it  can  honorably  do  will  be  to   cease 

throwing   stones   at   Japan    on    account   of    Shantung. 

Those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  pull  down  the 

blinds. 

*** 

The  prohibition  enforcement  bill  passed  the  House 
after  three  weeks  of  debate  by  a  good  margin.  The  op- 
ponents of  prohibition  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
bill  is  sheer  brutal  tyranny,  imposed  on  the  country  by 
fanatics  and  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  But  when  did  any 
one  ever  see  a  big  majority  of  members  of  Congress  ob- 
stinately in  favor  of  something  that  the  country  did  not 
want?    Congressmen   know   which    side   their   political 

bread  is  buttered  on. 

*** 

It  would  seem  as  tho  all  the  Irishmen  in  Ireland  and 
all  the  Irishmen  in  America  are  vocal  against  the 
League  of  Nations. 

But  without  a  League  of  Nations  there  is  not  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  that  England  would  ever  let  Ireland 
set  herself  up  as  an  independent  state  with  power  to 
make  alliances  with  England's  enemies,  etc.  The  only 
hope  of  a  free  Ireland  is  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
League' of  Nations. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  greatest  friend  of  the 

small  nations. 

*** 

They  do  things  differently  in  Britain.  General  Haig 
and  Admiral  Beatty  are  both  going  to  be  made  earls, 
and  each  gets  in  addition  a  $500,000  cash  bonus. 

The  United  States  permits  General  Pershing  and  Ad- 
miral Sims  to  retain  their  present  rank  and  the  thanks 
of  Congress  are  thrown  in  to  boot. 

But  if  we  cannot  do  anything  for  our  heroes  com- 
mensurate with  their  services,  at  least  we  ought  to 
honor  in  some  fitting  way  the  great  Marshal  of  France 
under  whose  military  genius  our  two  million  troops 
fought.  Congress  offered  General  Lafayette  a  tract  of 
land  at  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  At  least  we 


should  offer  Marshal  Foch  something  more  substantial 
than  a  medal  or  an  engrossed  sheepskin. 


*** 


Great  Britain  is  still  considering  whom  to  send  to 
Washington  as  her  next  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  If  we  are  permitted  to  make  a  suggestion  we 
should  say  send  us  anybody  but  a  professional  diplomat 
of  the  old  school  or  a  nobleman  whose  only  claim  to 
nobility  is  his  title. 

Americans  have  no  use  for  the  fuss  and  feathers  of 
diplomatic  punctilio,  and  on  general  principles  they 
dearly  hate  a  lord. 

No  diplomat  ever  came  to  Washington  who  had  more 
influence  with  us  than  James  Bryce.  Why?  Because  he 
knew  us  better  than  most  of  us  knew  ourselves,  he  liked 
us  and  he  was  a  real  democrat. 

Why  should  not  Britain  send  us  a  man  of  the  type 
of  Gilbert  Murray,  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  H.  G.  Wells, 
J.  H.  Thomas,  Bonar  Law,  or  General  Smuts.  Any  one 
of  these  would  make  a  lasting  impression  on  our  people. 


*** 


The  general  apology  for  the  Covenant  which  most  of  its 
supporters  find  it  necessary  to  make. — New  York  Sun. 

The  Independent  has  never  made  any  apologies,  gen- 
eral or  otherwise,  for  an  instrument  that  when  adopted 
and  carried  out  in  good  faith  will  prevent  Germany 
from  conquering  her  neighbors,  compel  her  to  make  res- 
titution for  her  crimes,  safeguard  new  republics,  outlaw 
war,  set  up  a  League  of  Nations  with  machinery  for 
settling  international  disputes,  reduce  armaments,  exert 
economic  pressure  against  law-breaking  nations,  recog- 
nize the  Monroe  Doctrine,  abolish  secret  diplomacy, 
maintain  sex  equality,  improve  labor  conditions,  guard 
the  welfare  of  backward  nations,  prevent  disease,  pro- 
mote health,  and  internationalize  science. 

Any  instrument  that  accomplishes  these  things  and 
at  the  same  time  does  not  limit  national  sovereignty  or 
preserve  the  status  quo,  or  prohibit  revolution  of  op- 
pressed minorities,  or  interfere  with  domestic  ques- 
tions, or  violate  the  American  Constitution,  or  compel 
the  United  States  to  act  at  the  behest  of  an  adverse  ma- 
jority, is  an  instrument  that  needs  no  "general  apol- 
ogy" from  us  or  anybody  else. 


From  Bayonets  to  Books 

By  Secretary  Baker 

Reported  by  Donald  Wilhelm  from  the  Secretary  of  War's  Speech  in  iNew  York 


WHEN  Marshal  Joffre  was  in  this  country  in 
May,  very  soon  after  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  war,  we  had,  in  my  office,  a  very 
long  and  confidential  conversation  with  re- 
gard to  America's  participation  in  the  world  war.  Mar- 
shal Joffre  urged  strongly  that  we  form  immediately  a 
single  division  of  troops  and  send  them  to  France  to 
stimulate  the  flagging  spirits  of  the  French  and  our 
allies. 

Shortly  before,  the  French  had  undertaken  a  great 
offensive.  It  had  failed,  with  a  tremendous  and  dis- 
heartening loss  of  life.  And  Marshal  Joffre  felt  that 
nothing  would  serve  to  revive  the  flagging  morale  more 
than  the  appearance  of  American  soldiers  at  the  front. 
He  urged  that  we  should  form  a  large  army,  a  great 
army,  with  the  expectation  of  participating  ultimately 
in  great  force  on  the  western  front.  He  assured  us  that 
a  French  port  would  be  placed  at  our  disposal  exclu- 
sively; that  it  would  be  adequate  for  our  work  for  a 
very  long  time,  more  than  adequate  to  land  the  single 
American  division  and  its  supplies,  tho  perhaps  not 
adequate  for  our  great  army  when  it  came,  for,  he  said, 
"When  your  great  army  comes,  you  will  have  400,000, 
perhaps  as  many  as  500,000  men,  and  then  you  will 
have  to  have  more  port  facilities  for  them." 

Now,  as  it  turned  out,  we  did  occupy  this  port  ex- 
clusively, but  our  force  occupying  it  was,  as  compared 
to  our  army  as  a  whole,  so  insignificant  that  mention 
of  it  does  not  appear  in  our  weekly  reports.  It  became 
quite  forgotten.  Brest,  of  course,  was  the  port  where 
we  landed  most  of  our  men;  Bordeaux  the  place  where 
we  landed  most  of  our  freight  and  cargo;  and  St.  Na- 
zaire  the  port  of  second-most  importance.  Indeed,  we 
absorbed  the  entire  French  coast  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
In  the  month  of  June,  1918,  alone,  we  transported  nearly 
as  many  men  as  the  marshal  had  expected  us  to  put  in 
our  army  as  the  maximum  of  his  great  expectation, 
and  when,  at  last  the  armistice  was  signed,  we  had  in 
France  far  more  than  2,000,000  men  and  our  casualties 


Soldiers  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who  have  packed  up  their  troubles  in 
their   old   kit   bags   and   are   waiting   the   word   to    sail   for  home 
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on  the  western  front  alone  had  been  nearly  as  great  in 
number  as  the  maximum  expectation  of  the  marshal 
for  our  entire  army. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  the  2,000,000  men  in 
Prance  were  confronted  with  very  uncertain  modes  and 
quantities  of  transportation  to  return  them  to  this 
country.  Accordingly  the  problem  that  the  general  com- 
mand over  there  faced  was  affording  means  of  keeping 
idle  soldiers  from  becoming  discontented  soldiers.  At 
the  outset  the  answer  of  practically  every  commanding 
general  to  this  challenge  was  to  drill  his  men  until  they 
were  so  tired  that  they  couldn't  think  of  anything  else. 
They  got  the  men  out  before  daylight,  gave  them  break- 
fast, started  to  drill  them,  and  continued  drilling  them 
until  they  nearly  fell  in  their  tracks.  Finally,  the  boys 
themselves  gave  the  answer.  "We  don't  want  to  drill," 
they  said,  "The  war  is  over.  We  want  education." 

Then  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  at  Yale,  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  might  effect  a  very  wide  edu- 
cational opportunity  among  the  soldiers. 

This  campaign  was  not  carried  very  far,  for  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  beyond  the  financial  power  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  carry  the  thing  out.  The  army  stepped 
in,  and  when  I  was  in  France  I  saw  the  astonishing  re- 
sult. There  was  at  Beaune — that  is,  there  was  until 
only  the  other  day — a  university,  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  University,  which  had  11,000  stu- 
dents selected  from  all  the  divisions  of  the  forces  in 
France.  There  were  eleven  full-fledged  colleges  in  this 
university — divinity,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  veterin- 
ary surgery,  the  arts — the  plastic  arts,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, things  of  that  sort — music,  sciences,  even  astron- 
omy. And  stranger  still,  all  these  and  other  courses  were 
taught,  not  only  by  officers  but  by  enlisted  men,  as  well 
as  by  educational  experts  from  this  country  who  went 
to  France  to  assist  in  the  teaching.  I  went  into  room 
after  room  in  these  temporary  shacks — they  were 
shacks,  there  were  no  elaborate  buildings,  none  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  great  university — and  found  a  black- 
board and  a  little  platform,  and  on  that  platform  a  pri- 
vate, a  doughboy,  teaching  integral  calculus,  say,  to  a 
class  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  of  whom  two  or  three 
were  majors,  some  were  captains,  some  lieutenants, 
some  corporals,  some  sergeants,  some  doughboys.  There 
was  no  military  hierarchy.  There  was  no  aristocracy 
set  apart  and  based  upon  rank — only  every  manifesta- 
tion of  instant  reversion  from  military  occupations, 
from  the  artificial  hierarchy  of  rank  into  the  natural 
hierarchy  of  superiority  of  intelligence  and  intellect. 

And  that  inspiring  university  was  only  the  core  of 
the  apple!  One  of  its  colleges  was  a  normal  school  to 
which  men  were  sent  from  any  or  all  the  divisions  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  where  they  took  a 
brief  course,  then  went  back  to  their  divisions  and  as- 
sembled all  the  men  who  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
divisions  who  wanted  to  learn  things.  This  normal 
school,  indeed,  had  sent  its  graduates  to  various  parts 
of  France,  to  Germany  even,  where,  on  the  Rhine,  our 
boys  were  studying  the  three  R's — reading,  writing, 
arithmetic. 

But  this  was  not  all!  For,  as  a  master  stroke  of  genius 
and  audacity,  the  University  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  advertized  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
doughboy  newspaper,  and  in  other  newspapers,  that  if 
any  man  in  the  Expeditionary  Forces  who  wanted  to 
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know  anything,  or  study  anything,  would  write  to  the 
university,  and  if  he  could  not  come,  it  would  teach  him 
by  correspondence.  And  the  consequence  of  that  pro- 
vision was  that  building  after  building  was  filled  with 
young  men  using  typewriters,  answering  questions, 
teaching  anything  from  the  arts  to  astronomy. 

Then,  too,  France  and  Great  Britain  invited  our 
young  men  to  their  universities,  with  the  result  that 
they  took  possession  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Trinity 
colleges,  which  were  speedily  filled  to  the  doors  with 
Americans — oificers  and  doughboys  who  were  so  anx- 
ious to  make  every  use  of  educational  opportunities 
abroad  that  they  forewent,  voluntarily,  the  opportunity 
of  early  transportation  home  and  pledged  themselves  to 
the  completion  of  their  courses  if  they  were  permitted 
to  matriculate  in  these  colleges  and  universities. 

Nothing  like  this  has  ever  happened  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  They  laid  down  their  arms,  these  men 
and  boys,  and  took  up  their  books,  on  the  selfsame  day. 
They  went  over  there  with  the  highest  conceivable  pur- 
pose. They  were  inspired  by  the  idealism  of  our  na- 
tional effort — inspired  and  filled  with  enthusiasm.  With 
success  and  dash  and  nerve  and  daring  they  performed 
the  most  extraordinary  exploits  on  the  field  of  battle. 
And  the  minute  the  guns  had  ceased  to  roar  and  their 
great  objective  was  achieved,  they  turned  about  and 
their  cry  was  for  learning,  for  opportunities  that  would 
fit  them  for  the  best  service  they  might  render  in  future 
civil  life. 

THEY  were  not  content — ^these  men — and  they  are  not 
now  content  with  limited  objectives.  The  war  had 
taught  the  French  and  the  British  the  lesson  of  limited 
objectives,  and  they  had  formed  all  their  military  plans 
on  the  basis  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
limited  objectives.  But  that  theory  was  inconsistent 
with  American  ideals.  We  had  to  learn.  Our  army  com- 
manders were  told  to  proceed  on  the  theory  of  limited 
objectives — that  is,  that  they  should  advance  four  miles, 
or  two  miles,  and  stop  there — and  our  men  sir^oly  could 
not  understand  that.  General  Bullard  told  me  that  when 
he  got  his  first  order  to  achieve  a  limited  objective  he 
told  the  French  corps  commander  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  translate  that  into  English.  And  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  said,  when  his  first  order  was  written,  for  a 
coup  de  main  he  left  that  part  out.  "You  are  not  fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  corps  commander,"  the  division 
commander  next  to  him  insisted.  "You  have  left  out  the 
last  part."  And  General  Bullard  explained  that  his  men 
would  not  understand — that  if  they  got  up  there  and 
the  going  was  good  they  would  keep  on! 

I  throw  that  in  only  because  of  its  interest  and  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  genius  of  American  institutions 
is  such  that  their  education  does  not  enfeeble,  that  the 
liberty  and  freedom  which  we  have  had  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  does  not  paralyze  or  palsy  the 
robuster  virtues  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  and  the 
preservation  of  a  great  national  cause. 

Now  he  is  returning  home — this  American  soldier. 

He  is  being  scattered  around  into  the  country  and 
being  absorbed  into  industry. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  nation  has  got  the  idea  that 
these  soldiers  are  different  from  the  kind  of  boys  or 
men  they  used  to  be  before  they  went  away.  So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned,  I  feel  my  obligation  and  my 
duty  is  to  this  disbanding  army.  Immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  I  adopted  for  myself  and  gave 
to  my  associates  in  the  War  Department  this,  as  the 
theory  of  our  subsequent  action. 

The  War  Department  had  been  obliged  to  interfere 
very  largely  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  life  of 
this  nation.  The  War  Department  had  become  in  a  way 


(C/  L'ltdciicood  A  t  -I'i/ 1  u  utttl 

"If  we  will  recognize  that  what  sometimes  seems  the  dissatisfat^ 
tion  of  the  soldier  is  merely  a  striving  for  sonietliing  better  I 
think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  help  him  in  his  readjustment  lo 
the   normal   life    of   the    community   to    which    he   has    returneil 

the  dominant  department.  We  were  interfering  with 
the  business  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  practically  the  thing  had  gotten  to  a  place 
where  pretty  nearly  everybody  who  wanted  to  do  any- 
thing must  get  the  consent  of  the  War  Department.  It 
was  important  that  the  War  Department  should  with- 
draw from  that  position,  that  we  should  stop  runnings 
the  country.   The  emergency    [Co7itinued  on  page  2.11 


How  the  Yanks  Are  Speeding  Up  the 
Longest  Railroad  in  the  World 


M 


By  George  Gleason 

A  "Y  "  Man  Who  Has  Just  Returned  from  Eight  Months'  Service  in  Siheria 


ENTION  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  will 
always  suggest  three  vivid  memories: 

1.  The  thirty-seven  freight  car  "Death 
Train"  of  Bolshevik  prisoners  which  came 
east  last  fall  from  the  Ural  front.  It  was  sent  by  no- 
body knows  whom  to  nobody  knows  where,  fed  and 
unfed  as  chance  sympathy  might  suggest.  I  saw  the 
pitiable  lot  of  1500  dirty,  unkempt,  diseased  men,  women 
and  children.  Turned  back  to  the  west  from  Vladivostok 
it  was  driven  from  station  to  station  until  typhus  and 
starvation  nearly  ended  its  cruel  career.  It  was  finally 
lost  in  the  cold  December  on  the  longest  railroad  in  the 
world. 

2.  A  Harbin  train  of  Chinese  coolies.  One  April  even- 
ing when  the  spring  zephyrs  were  calling  the  honking 
geese  toward  the  northern  marshes  I  was  attracted  by 
a  freight  car  jammed  to  the  half-opened  door  with  hu- 
man faces,  "How  many  in  this  car?"  I  asked.  A  passing 
Chinese  wrote  "100"  with  his  finger  in  the  dust.  Into  a 
car  in  which  twenty-six  American  or  thirty-eight  Jap- 
anese soldiers  ride  with  complaints  of  crowding,  eighty 
or  one  hundred  Chinese  had  elbowed  their  way,  glad  of 
standing  room,  in  their  annual  migration  to  the  north 
in  search  of  summer  work.  As  I  pushed  aside  the  skirt 
of  the  door  man  I  saw  that  the  car  was  as  full  of  legs 
and  feet  as  standing  men  could  make  it.  In  animal  trans- 
portation only  crates  of  chickens  are  packed  so  thick. 
And  there  were  twenty-four  other  cars  just  like  this. 
The  night  before  when  I  stepped  out  into  the  street  in 
front  of  our  office,  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  station,  a 
roar  like  that  of  a  fighting  mob  had  reached  my  ears, 
A  moment's  thought  told  me  that  the  2000  blue  cotton 
clad  coolies  I  had  seen  on  the  platforms  in  the  early 
evening  were  fighting  for  a  chance  on  the  train  going 
west. 

3.  The  Omsk  Express — that  panting  weekly  train  that 
comes  crawling  into  Vladivostok  disgorging  its  pictur- 


The  Anon  River  Bridge,  destroyed  by  the  Bolsheviks.  American 
railroad  engineers  are  bringing  order  to  5400  miles  of  just  such 
chaotic  steel  rails  in  one  of  the  most  confused  parts  of  the  world 
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esque,  unbathed  interna- 
tional freight  from  its 
3500  mile  journey  across 
the  north  of  the  world. 
It  makes  our  seaport 
station  seem  indeed  the 
end  of  the  trail.  Some- 
times it  starts  back  on 
time.  When  a  "Y"  man 
went  Thursday  morning 
to  take  the  mystic  train 
he  was  told  that  it  was 
lost.  Yesterday  it  was 
due,  but  as  it  had  not 
come  in,  it  could  not  go 
out.  From  the  great  un- 
known it  would  some 
day  turn  up,  "Ce  chas, 
zaftra"  (A  little  later, 
tomorrow) .  The  "Y" 
man  returned  to  join  his 
Russian  friends,  whose 
diversion  is  "to  talk, 
walk  and  drink  tea." 
The  story  bears  out  the 
truth  of  the  proverb, 
"In  Siberia  you  don't 
need  a  watch;  all  you 
need  is  a  calendar." 

Are  American  engi- 
neers needed?  Every 
sight,  every  smell,  every 
slow,  irregular  train 
cries  "Come,  Come."  And  in  November,  1917,  they 
came,  only  to  be  told  when  their  transport  "Thomas" 
arrived  in  beautiful  Vladivostok's  land-locked  harbor 
that  the  Kerensky  Government  had  fallen,  the  Bolshe- 
viks were  in  power,  and  that  they  should  go  to  Japan 
and  wait.  During  the  long  months  at  Nagasaki  and  the 
longer  months  in  Siberia,  while  the  Allies  wrangled 
over  the  management  plans,  these  200  big,  vigorous, 
active  American  railroaders  learned  the  bitter  meaning 
of  "Ce  chas"  (wait  a  while) . 

"I  used  to  think  I  had  to  work  too  hard,"  said  Web- 
ster to  me,  as  I  rode  on  his  Y.  M.  C.  A.  car  which  he 
was  generously  running  during  those  trying  months, 
"but  loafing  is  the  worst.  I'll  never  again,  as  long  as  I 
live,  complain  of  hard  work." 

But  more  than  150  of  them,  led  by  John  F.  Stevens, 
of  Panama  Canal  fame,  and  Colonel  Emerson,  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Northern,  hung  on;  and  before 
I  left  Harbin  on  April  16,  these  men  were  assigned  to 
the  jobs  they  had  been  waiting  seventeen  months  to  do. 
Today  they  are  sitting  by  Russian  train  dispatchers, 
riding  engines,  watching  the  tracks,  and  directing  me- 
chanics in  smoky  round-houses.  They  are  bringing  order 
to  a  chaotic  5400  miles  (Vladivostok  to  Moscow) 
straightaway  line  of  steel  rails,  in  one  of  the  most  con- 
fused parts  of  the  world. 

"They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait."  These 
seventeen  months  of  dogged  waiting  by  nearly  200  of 
America's  best  engineers  gathered  from  fifteen  differ- 


"We  can  join  with  the  Allies," 
Mr.  Gleason  says,  "in  announcing 
to  the  people  that  with  their 
quarrels  we  are  not  interfering 
but  that  they  cannot  fight  it 
out    across    the    railroad    tracks" 


August  16,  1919 
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ent  roads  will  remain  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  States  as  a  service  of 
which  our  nation  may  always  be 
proud.  In  Colonel  Emerson's  car  we 
were  chatting  on  one  of  those  long, 
slow  fifteen-mile-an-hour  afternoons, 
when  the  army  captain  spoke  up:  "I'm 
tired  of  this  dirty,  cold  Siberia.  I've 
got  my  release.  I'm  going  home." 

The  big  colonel's  eyes  snapped  as 
he  almost  shouted:  "I'm  not.  I'm  go- 
ing to  stay  by  this  job  until  I  see  it 
thru."  He  is  the  man  whose  first  baby 
was  born  just  seven  days  before  he 
left  home.  He  saw  it  twice. 

What  is  the  stake?  Mr.  Stevens  is 
the  driver  of  an  eight  colt  team  over 
an    eight   thousand    mile    track    with 


The  Rainbow  Railroad  Guard  taken  in  front 
of  Harbin  station.  From  left  to  right  they 
are:  Japanese,  Chinese,  Russian,  American, 
Italian,    Czechoslovak,    British    and    French 

Amur  and  Ussuri,  totaling  1753  miles, 
are  in  charge  of  135  specialists  se- 
lected from  Japan.  A  few  Canadian, 
Czech,  French,  Chinese  and  Italian 
men  of  the  iron  road  are  sandwiched 
in  among  the  Americans.  To  keep  the 
temper  of  all  these  workers  sweet,  to 
make  the  Russians  glad  to  have  their 
calm  inefficiency  invaded  by  western 
energy,  and  to  pay  the  operating  bills 
of  a  long  road  built  for  military 
propaganda     [Continued  on  page  235 


A  group  of  American  engineers,  including  (left)  Colonel  Emer- 
son, general  manager  of  the  Great  Northern.  After  seventeen 
months'  waiting,  vigorous  American  engineers  are  doing  their 
best    to   put   a    railroad    artery    right   thru   the   heart    of   Russia 

the  world  in  the  bleachers.  The  agreement  which  the 
Allies  finally  reached  last  March  was  that  eight  nations 
— China,  Japan,  Italy,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  England, 
America  and  Russia — should  form  a  committee  with  a 
Russian  as  chairman.  This  rainbow  executive  should 
select  a  Military  Board  to  coordinate  army  transporta- 
tion and  a  Technical  Board  to  make  the  trains  go  and 
pay  the  bills.  Mr.  Stevens  is  the  Technical  Board's  pres- 
ident, with  power,  as  the  agreement  reads,  "to  operate," 
"to  issue  instructions,"  "to  appoint"  and  "to  assign." 
Without  making  the  Russians  feel  that  he  is  unduly 
disturbing  them  he  is  placing  his  engineers  from  seven 
nations  at  division  points  from  the  calm  Pacific  to  the 
tortured  Bolshevik  lines.  On  the  Main  Line,  Americans 
take  the  leading  posts.  The  Changchun  Line  and  the 


John  F.  bievens  and  H.  INagoa,  president  and  Japanese  repre- 
sentative respectively  of  the  Inter-Allied  Technical  Board  that 
governs    the    operations    of    the    great    Trans-Siberian    Railroad 
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A  long  Y.  M.  C.  A.  train,  drawn  by  a  wood-burning  engine.  As  along  this  peaceful  road  famine  and  disease  decrease,  business 
revives  and  poverty  flees  away,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  author  that  perhaps  the  Russians,  tired  of  their  suicidal  guerrilla  war,  will 
lay    down    their    arms    and    begin    the    brotherly    reconstruction    by   their   own   efforts   of  that   great   republic   of    180,000,000   souls 


Stirring  Up  Trouble 

The  two  editorials  quoted  below  are  taken,  one  from  an  American  paper  trying  to  incite  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  Japan,  the  other  from  a  Japanese-owned  paper  published  in  China  trying  to  incite 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  against  America.  Any  American  reading  the  Japanese  attack  upon  Amer- 
ica will  laugh  at  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  charges.  Anv  Japanese  reading  the  American  attack  upon 
Japan  will  likewise  laugh  at  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  charges.  And  yet  there  are  those  in  Japan 
who  believe  what  "Jili  Pao"  says,  just  as  there  are  those  in  America  who  believe  what  "The  American" 
says.     This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  leads  to  war. 


From  the  New  York  American,  April  2, 1919 

.  .  .  The  modern  militaristic  and  autocratic  Government 
of  Japan  is  modeled  in  exact  imitation  of  the  former  Ger- 
man Government.  So  is  the  Japanese  army  modeled  upon 
the  former  German  army  system. 

To  speak  of  Japan  as  one  of  the  "free  peoples"  battling 
against  autoci-acy  is  simply  to  show  childish  ignorance.  The 
ruling  classes  in  Japan  hate  democracy.  And  they  hate 
America  as  the  chief  representative  democracy  of  the 
world. 

The  key  to  all  of  Japan's  diplomatic  and  military  moves 
is  hostility  to  America,  because  either  America  or  Japan 
must  be  the  dominant  power  on  the  Pacific.  And  Japan 
means  to  obtain  and  to  keep  the  hegemony  of  the  Pacific 
if  she  can. 

Japan  is  not  strong  enough  to  wage  war  with  the  United 
States  yet,  and  she  knows  it.  Before  the  big  war,  Japan 
thought  otherwise.  There  were  two  occasions  upon  which 
she  was  ready  to  risk  war.  In  anticipation  of  one  occasion 
she  had  completed  an  alliance  with  England;  and  in  antici- 
pation of  the  other  occasion  she  had  secretly  negotiated  a 
plot  with  the  Czar.  But  the  Czar  has  met  the  just  reward 
of  the  wickedness  and  treachery  which  marked  his  reign; 
■and  England  has  found  it  advantageous  to  borrow  Ameri- 
can, instead  of  Japanese,  help,  to  maintain  British  power 
and  trade  in  Asia  and  British  dominion  over  India. 

So  Japan  has  no  present  ally  to  plot  with  against  America 
— and  the  war  has  shown  the  very  much  interested  and 
very  much  surprized  Japanese  that  this  country  can  quickly 
assemble  a  navy  and  army  able  to  wipe  Japan  off  the 
map. 

But  never  think  that  Japan  has  given  up  her  designs  on 
that  account.  That  is  not  the  Japanese  way.  Your  Asiatic 
is  seldom  impatient.  When  he  cannot  strike,  he  waits — 
and  keeps  his  weapons  bright. 

Before  Japan  risks  war  with  the  United  States,  Japan 
means  to  strengthen  herself.  She  needs  resources — money 
and  raw  materials  and  human  labor  reserves.  These  are 
nearby,  in  China.  If  Japan  can  subjugate  China  and  ex- 
ploit China's  huge  natural  resources  and  vast  labor  re- 
serves, the  Japanese  can  supply  the  combatant  forces  on 
sea  and  land. 

So  Japan  is  subjugating  and  exploiting  China,  by  trick 
and  device  and  threats  and  actual  military  occupation,  while 
our  Government  is  talking  sentimentalities. 

But  your  Japanese  is  a  born  soldier  and  strategist,  and 
the  Japanese  political  and  military  high  commands  realize 
the  value  of  an  offensive  against  an  enemy's  flank. 

.  .  .  Japan  never  ceases  to  cultivate  the  good  will  of 
Mexico's  shifting  governments  and  has  never  ceased  the 
efforts  to  get  a  foothold  for  a  Japanese  colony  in  the  Mex- 
ican province  of  Lower  California,  which  lies  right  against 
our  border. 

Now  do  you  see  why  Japanese  agents  have  been  negotiat- 
ing with  slippery  and  greedy  Mexicans  and  equally  slippery 
and  greedy  American  speculators  to  buy  and  colonize  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  in  Lower  California? 

Or  are  you  still  silly  enough  to  believe  the  palaver  of 
hired  Japanese  agents,  like  Dr.  lyenaga,  or  the  sentimental 
slush  of  such  dupes  of  Japanese  cunning  and  flattery  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Gulick  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Soper — two  clerical 
geese  with  but  a  single  Japanese  quack? 

We  tell  you  plainly  that  the  Japanese  autocracy  and  Jap- 
anese militarism — both  far  more  dangerous  than  German 
autocracy  and  German  militarism  ever  were  or  could  be  to 
America — are  plotting  mischief  and  war  against  us  night 
and  day.  And  whoever  denies  this  or  makes  light  of  this  is 
either  a  knave  or  else  a  fool.   .   .   . 
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From  the  Tsinan  Jih  Pao.  May  16,  1919 

Everywhere  there  are  people  who  have  a  lovely  appear- 
ance but  at  heart  they  are  devils.  If  you  look  only  at  the 
outward  appearance,  without  investigating  the  reality,  you 
will  fall  into  fathomless  and  irremediable  calamity. 

Such  will  be  the  fate  of  China  if  she  relies  on  the  United 
States.  The  Americans  pretend  to  be  peaceful  and  loving, 
but  they  increase  their  navy.   .  .   . 

When  the  West  was  opened  up  they  secured  Chinese  to 
help  them  in  building  railroads.  Later,  fearing  that  the 
Chinese  would  compete  with  the  white  race,  in  1882  they 
passed  a  law  excluding  Chinese  coolies.  In  1902  they  tried 
to  apply  the  same  law  to  the  Japanese,  which  aroused 
Japan's  hostility. 

They  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that  the  Japanese 
cannot  assimilate  Western  civilization.  They  forbade  the 
Japanese  to  enter  the  country  by  way  of  Hawaii.  Altho 
they  .made  a  treaty  to  save  Japan's  "face,"  they  restricted 
Japanese  immigration. 

They  go  to  the  extremity  in  insulting  and  despising  other 
races.  Such  is  their  boasted  fraternity  and  equality.  The 
Chinese  ought  to  realize  these  facts.  Americans  have  honey 
in  their  mouths  but  swords  in  their  hearts. 

The  Americans  are  not  satisfied  with  their  huge  posses- 
sions. Their  greed  is  boundless. 

In  order  to  enlarge  their  territory  they  bought  Alaska. 
In  1898  they  took  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  When  England 
wished  to  expand  her  colonial  possessions  in  South  Amer- 
ica at  the  expense  of  weak  Venezuela,  the  United  States 
suddenly  appeared  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  defeated 
England. 

In  1894  the  Spanish  colony  of  Cuba  revolted  and  the 
Americans  claimed  that  for  fraternal  reasons  it  was  her 
duty  to  help  the  people  of  the  island  to  throw  off  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  They  refused  the  offer  of  France  and  Italy  to 
mediate.  In  April,  1898,  they  declared  war,  defeated  the 
Spanish  squadron  and  took  possession  of  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions. In  July  they  drew  up  a  tentative  treaty  of  peace 
and  compelled  Spain  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  the 
sovereignty  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and  of  all  the  other 
Spanish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

...  In  December  of  the  same  year  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
they  compelled  Spain  to  recognize  the  American  protecto- 
rates over  Cuba,  to  cede  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States 
while  the  Americans  bought  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
£4,000,000. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  United  States  .  .  .  was 
ready  to  increase  her  influence  in  the  Far  East.  The  United 
States  undertook  a  positive  foreign  policy  toward  China 
and  vastly  increased  her  navy  so  that  its  influence  is  now 
equal  to  that  of  England. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  internal  disturbances  of  other 
countries,  and  preaching  fraternal  responsibility,  the  Amer- 
icans brazenly  rob  other  nations  of  their  land.  What  im- 
pudence to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the  League  of  Nations ! 

Such  is  their  peace,  justice  and  humanity! 

Now  they  stretch  out  their  big  paws  to  China  to  destroy 
friendly  relations  existing  between  China  and  Japan.  When 
China  and  Japan  disagree  over  the  Shantung  problem  they 
take  opportunity  to  sow  discord  and  carry  on  their  dirty 
diplomacy.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Chinese  do  not  know  what 
their  object  is. 

Some  Chinese  say:  "The  Americans  sacrifice  money  and 
help  our  patriotic  students.  This  is  the  quintessence  of  real 
civilization.  They  are  our  loving  friends." 

What  can  I  say?  Dangerous!  Extremely  dangerous!  To 
consider  a  wolf  a  good  friend!  This  is  dangerous  for  the 
country.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous! 


Race  Riots  and  Their  Remedy 

By  W.  S.  Scarborough,  D.D. 


President  of  Wilberforce  University 


THERE  is  but  one 
remedy  for  race 
riots,  and  that  is, 
justice — a  willing- 
ness to  accord  to  every 
man  his  rights — civil  and 
political.  This  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  vexed 
question  called  race  prej- 
udice, which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  race 
troubles  in  all  sections  of 
our  country. 

Riots  at  all  times  are 
to  be  deplored  and  rioters 
themselves  punished;  and 
nothing  I  say  in  this  arti- 
cle must  be  construed  as 
an  apology  for  lawless- 
ness or  crime. 

The  negro  is  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  in  all  these 
outbreaks  —  unfortunate 
because  of  his  color,  and 
unfortunate  because  the 
odds  are  against  him, 
and  because  few  people, 
nowadays,  seem  to  think 
that  he  has  rights  that 
other  men  are  bound  to 
respect.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion as  we  face  it  today. 

The  spirit  of  the  negro  who  went  across  the  seas — 
who  was  in  action,  and  who  went  "over  the  top" — is  by 
no  means  the  spirit  of  the  negro  before  the  war.  He  is 
altogether  a  new  man,  with  new  ideas,  new  hopes,  new 
aspirations  and  new  desires.  He  will  not  quietly  submit 
to  former  conditions  without  a  vigorous  protest,  and 
we  should  not  ask  him  to  do  so.  It  is  a  new  negro  that 
we  have  with  us  now,  and  may  we  not  hope  also  that 
we  have  new  white  men?  The  war  has  revolutionized 
the  entire  world.  It  has  changed  our  mode  of  thinking 
and  our  mode  of  action.  New  peoples  with  new  thoughts 
must  come  to  the  front  now. 

When  that  horde  of  crude,  unlettered  and  uncultured 
negroes  was  brought  from  the  South — drafted  against 
their  will — disfranchised  and  representing  nothing — 
when  they  were  thrust  into  the  cantonment  to  be  con- 
verted into  soldiers,  little  did  the  War  Department  think 
that  it  was  creating  a  new  race  problem  that  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with  later.  This  act  transformed  these  men 
into  new  creatures — citizens  of  another  type — that 
which  they  could  not  get  in  times  of  peace,  came  to 
them  in  times  of  war.  I  verily  believe  that  it  was  provi- 
dential. Many  of  these  returning  soldiers  will  not  go 
South,  but  those  who  do  so  will  demand  a  change  in 
the  treatment  of  their  race. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  the  greatest  of  all 
wars — the  World  War — should  have  found  the  South 
in  the  saddle.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  that  section 
and  it  made  the  most  of  it,  so  far  as  the  black  man  is 
concerned. 

The  policy  of  the  Administration  has  been  against 
the  black  man.  The  avowed  purpose  of  the  Federal  au- 


A  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  Dr.  Scarborough  has  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  the  education  of  his  race,  being 
professor  of  Greek  at  Wilberforce  before  he  became  president 


thorities,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  till  its 
close,  was  to  make  the 
negro  feel  that  he  is  a 
negro  and  must  occupy 
a  negro's  place.  This  spirit 
was  taken  by  the  white 
men  in  uniform  across 
the  seas,  where  every  ef- 
fort was  used  to  have  the 
Allied  people  understand 
that  the  negro  had  no 
standing  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

If  the  negro  had  not  been 
sent  to  camp — if  he  had 
not  been  trained  in  com- 
mon with  the  white  sol- 
dier; if  he  had  not  gone 
across  the  seas,  and  if  he 
had  not  gone  "over  the 
top,"  and  made  good;  and 
if  he  had  not  expected 
better  treatment  on  his 
return  to  his  native  land 
at  the  hands  of  those 
who  drafted  him  and  sent 
him  to  the  trenches,  I 
am  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  so  exasperated 
over  the  situation. 

He  feels  the  injustice 
keenly.  The  negro  officers  and  men  now  returning  have 
but  one  story  to  tell,  and  they  tell  it  with  bitterness  and 
in  tears.  Yet  there  is  no  redress,  there  is  nothing  that 
the  negro  can  do,  but  wait.  He  dares  not — he  must  not 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  That  is  anarchy  and 
leads  to  riots  and  lawlessness.  The  higher  and  better 
classes  of  colored  people,  like  the  higher  and  better 
classes  of  white  people,  are  not  in  sympathy  with  mob 
law  or  anything  that  is  destructive  of  good  government. 
The  war  is  now  over,  the  negro  soldier  has  returned. 
Note  his  treatment  on  the  railroads,  all  of  which  are 
under  Government  control.  Many  of  these  men  in  going 
to  their  homes  with  laurels  of  victory  won  in  their 
country's  defense  are  not  permitted  to  ride  in  other  than 
the  Jim-crow  cars.  Many  of  them  have  been  assaulted 
and  thrown  off  the  cars  by  Government  officials — not- 
withstanding their  record  across  seas — simply  because 
of  their  color.  Many  of  them  have  not  only  suffered  in 
this  way,  but  have  met  death,  because  they  sought  bet- 
ter treatment.  This  is  a  terrible  chapter  in  our  Ameri- 
can life,  and  only  the  negro's  love  for  good  government 
prevents  serious  trouble. 

The  negro  is  law-abiding  and  only  occasionally  shows 
a  retaliatory  spirit.  Will  not  the  American  white  people 
come  halfway— put  aside  their  prejudices  and  play  fair 
with  this  people  that  has  done  so  much  to  help  win  this 
war?  Negroes  are  not  rioters,  but  can  be  made  so.  It  is 
a  heavy  burden  they  carry.  They  ask  no  favors,  but  sim- 
ply a  man's  chance  in  the  race  of  life,  and  an  opportu- 
tunity  to  develop  the  powers  that  God  has  given  them. 
Xenia,  Ohio 
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If  You  Have  a 
Housing  Problem 

You  may  find  helpful  suggestions  among  these  illustra- 
tions of  portable  or  ready  cut  houses  which  can  be 
made  into  permanent  homes,  comfortable  and   substantial 


A  roomy  interior  and  an 
inviting  exterior  charac- 
terize this  eight  room  and 
bath  design.  The  front 
porch    is    32    feet    long 


°=*=i^?=^ 


The  seven  •  room 
bungalow  below 
with  good  porches 
has  been  eleven  years 
in  use  as  a  perma- 
nent home  the  year 
around, — good  proof 
of      its      livableness 


PORCH 
6  ■  6 


\  KITCHEN 


M' 


BEDROOM 
9  ■  12     , 


BATHROOMt 
6-8   I 


DEN 
6-9 


LIVING  ROOM 
18-18 


BED  ROOM 
9-  \Z 


N 


BED  ROOM 
9  •\Z 


PORCH 
8  »  42 


This  is  not  a  large  house — just  five  rooms — but  well 
planned  for  convenience  and  comfort.  It  has  a  home-like 
and  inviting  look,  suggesting  rest  and  repose.  The  plan 
of  the  ground  floor  is  at  the  left.  There  are  three  bed- 
rooms   and    a    bath    upstairs    with    plenty    of    closet    space 


In  the  attractive  de- 
sign below  seven 
good  rooms  are 
planned  with  bath, 
closets  of  cheering 
size,  a  breakfast 
room,  and  a  pleas- 
ing porch.  Besides 
there's  a  30x30  attic 
space  under  the  gen- 
erous roof,  for  future 
use 


Size  46x30,  nine 
rooms,  sleeping 
porch,  pantry  and 
bath.  Stucco  ex- 
terior. This  house 
at  the  left  is  in 
use  as  a  perma- 
nent home,  and 
by  reason  of  its 
good  style  and 
well  considered 
plan  is  a  con- 
stant   satisfaction 


The  New  Profession  of 
Office  Engineering 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 

Director  of  the  Independent  Efficiency  Service 


WHEN  he  started  to  build  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune,  fame  and  usefulness,  one  of  the 
first  things  Andrew  Carnegie  did  was  to 
engage  a  staff  of  experts.  The  job  of  these 
men  was  to  tell  Mr.  Carnegie  how  in  certain  respects 
to  run  his  business.  He  managed  the  experts — they 
managed  the  enterprise. 

If  you  study  the  records  of  big  men  like  Morgan,  Hill, 
Harriman,  Woolworth,  Armour,  Ford,  Patterson,  Vail, 
Wanamaker,  and  scores  of  others,  you  observe  that  they 
all  adopted  this  rule  in  the  technical  branches  of  their 
work:  Find  a  great  expert,  pay  him  well,  trust  him 
fully.  There  is  no  branch  of  professional,  industrial  or 
commercial  activity  where  the  expert  is  not  needed, 
regularly  or  occasionally. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  century, 
apart  from  the  winning  of  the  Great  War,  has  been  in 
the  science  of  business  in  the  United  States.  Every 
branch  of  real  business  now  has  a  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical science  of  its  own.  That  was  not  true  in  America 
before  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  is  not 
even  now  true  in  any  other  country. 

More  than  a  thousand  good  books  on  business  sub- 
jects have  been  produced  in  the  last  five  years,  and 
more  than  thirty  business  magazines  are  now  published 
regularly.  Hundreds  of  laboratories,  clearing  houses, 
professional  societies,  trade  organizations  and  corre- 
spondence schools  are  increasing  the  sum  total  of  busi- 
ness knowledge  to  a  degree  hitherto  unapproached.  The 
development  of  business  science  produced  business  sci- 
entists, whom  we  call  "experts,"  and  whose  counsel 
should  be  rendered  available  to  every  business   man, 


Brown  Bros. 

John  Wanamaker  is  a  shrewd  mer- 
chant who  believes  that  sound  en- 
gineering principles  should  be  utilized 
in   the    administration    of   a    business 


When  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  fell  on  hard 
times  in  the  panic  of  1893,  Henry  R.  Towne  began  hunting  for 
undiscovered  waste,  found  it,  and  extirpated  it  so  thoroly  that 
he  not  only  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  business  but  also 
effected  a  total  reduction  of  from  ten  to  forty  per  cent  in  costs 


every     employee    of 

a   business   concern, 

every    student   of   a 

business    college    or 

course. 

Twenty  years  ago 

there  was  no  science 

of  advertizing.  Busi- 
ness   houses    in    the 

United     States     lost 

millions    of    dollars 

a   year   from    using 

the  wrong  advertiz- 
ing medium,  agency 

or  copy.  Dealers  and 

manufacturers     did 

not  know  how  much 

to    spend,     how    to 

spend    it,    or    what 

returns    they    would 

get.  Advertizing  was 

a  matter  of  chance. 

Today     the    experi- 
enced     advertizing 

manager  or  head  of 

an  agency  knows  to 

the    fraction     of    a 

per  cent  what  your 

appropriation  should 
be,  and  what  your  returns  from  it  are  likely  to  be.  Ef- 
ficiency methods  and  production  records  have  given  to 
advertizing  the  accuracy  of  a  business  and  the  dignity 
of  a  profession.  Advertizing  experts  make  as  much  as 
$100  a  day  merely  for  consultation — more  than  the 
average  teacher  or  preacher  makes  in  a  month. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  science  of  industrial 
hygiene.  The  majority  of  stores,  offices,  shops  and  fac- 
tories were  dusty,  dirty,  poorly  lighted,  badly  ventilated, 
miserably  arranged,  and  meagerly  equipped.  Sometimes 
an  epidemic  would  put  half  the  working  force  on  the 
sick  list.  Employees  died,  as  a  rule,  several  years  be- 
fore their  time.  Nobody  thought  of  instructing  them 
on  the  fundamental  matters  of  rest,  sleep,  food,  exer- 
cize, drinking  water,  posture,  and  clothing.  Today  the 
sanitary  features  of  the  modern  factory  excel  those  of 
the  average  home — a  worker  is  safer  where  he  works 
than  where  he  lives.  Health  books,  lectures,  consulta- 
tions and  examinations  are  provided  free ;  and  the  corps 
of  experts  who  look  after  the  health  of  employees  in- 
clude the  industrial  physician,  the  dietitian,  the  gym- 
nasium instructor,  the  visiting  nurse,  and  the  welfare 
superintendent.  The  increased  production  power  of  em- 
ployees gained  by  following  the  advice  of  these  experts 
more  than  pays  their  salary. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  was  no  science  of  personal 
efficiency.  The  young  man  who  wanted  to  succeed  had 
to  grope  and  stumble  till  he  found  the  way  for  himself. 
He  lost  five  to  fifteen  years  in  the  process.  He  had  to 
meet  hundreds  of  problems,  the  solution  of  which  lay  in 
a  world  beyond  him.  He  did  not  know  what  he  was  good 
for,  how  to  plan  his  life,  where  to  look  for  improved 
methods,  what  to  do  in  case  of  emergency,  failure  or 
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disappointment,  why  and  how  to  place  his  work  and 
life  on  the  guaranteed  principles  of  success.  Today  the 
science  of  personal  efficiency  has  made  over  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  opened  new  avenues  of  opportunity, 
solved  the  worst  difificulties  and  prevented  the  most 
hopeless  failures,  helped  people  to  do  for  themselves 
the  very  things  they  most  wanted  to  do — but  never  did 
before  and  never  thought  they  could  do.  And  the  science 
of  personal  efficiency,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  now 
being  taught  by  experts  to  the  officials  and  employees 
of  more  than  five  thousand  leading  American  business 
organizations  and  professional  institutions. 

The  same  law  of  progress  that  created  the  advertiz- 
ing manager,  the  corporation  physician,  and  the  per- 
sonal efficiency  counselor,  has  evolved  another  specialist 
— the  office  engineer.  The  office  engineer  is  an  expert 
who  has  mastered  the  technical  details  in  office  pro- 
cedure, with  regard  to  their  production  value — mini- 
mum of  time  and  cost,  maximum  of  ease  and  service. 
Primarily  a  business  doctor,  he  tells  you  what  is  wrong 
with  your  business,  how  to  cure  the  trouble,  how  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence.  He  improves  the  vitality,  energy 
and  productivity  of  your  employees.  He  shows  your  de- 
partments how  to  work  together  more  easily  and  effec- 
tively. He  remoces  the  causes  of  physical  slpggishness, 
financial  disorder,  mental  depression.  He  afeguards  you 
against  loss,  waste  and  worry  by  locating  your  weak 
spots  and  danger  points  in  advance,  then  counseling 
you  on  the  best  way  to  avoid  commercial,  industrial  and 
professional  breakdawn. 

THE  office  engineer  is  a  general  practitioner.  If  your 
business  needs  a  more  highly  trained  expert — as  a 
sick  man  may  need  a  surgeon,  a  psychologist,  a  nerve 
specialist  or  some  other  expert — the  office  engineer  tells 
you  where  to  find  a  good  business  specialist,  as  your 
family  physician  would  tell  you  where  to  find  a  good 
health  specialist.  Your  business  heart  may  be  weak — 
then  you  need  a  financial  specialist.  Your  business  cir- 
culation may  be  poor — then  you  need  a  salesmanship 
or  advertizing  specialist.  Your  business  vitality  may  be 
low — then  you  need  a  personal  efficiency  specialist. 
Your  business  brain  may  be  suffering  with  dulness,  irri- 
tation or  delusion — then  you  need  a  psychology  special- 
ist. The  chances  are  about  ten  to  one  that  you  do  not 
know  what  medicine  or  treatment  your  business  needs, 
as  you  do  not  know  what  medicine  or  treatment  your 
body  needs.  The  office  engineer  must  diagnose  your 
business  as  the  physician  diagnoses  your  body. 

The  office  engineer  is  not  only  a  doctor — he  is  a  teach- 


Brotcn  Bros. 


The  late  James  J.  Hill,  here  shown  with  his  oldest  engineer  in 
the  cab  of  the  "William  Crookes,"  had  the  affection  of  the  men. 
experts  and  crew,  whom  he  managed  and  who  ran  his  railroad 

er  and  relies  more  on  instruction  than  prescription. 
Every  man's  body,  and  every  man's  business,  should 
be  examined  by  an  expert  not  less  than  once  every  two 
years  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  danger  signs  before 
the  conditions  grow  acute.  President  Wilson  retains  a 
personal  physician,  not  to  give  him  medicine  but  to 
prevent  his  having  to  take  medicine.  Admiral  Grayson, 
who  was  personal  physician  also  to  Presidents  Taft 
and  Roosevelt,  relies  most  on  air,  sunshine,  food,  water 
and  exercize  to  keep  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
in  good  shape  to  do  their  best  work.  He  says  that  all 
physicians  should  be  physical  culturists.  The  office  en- 
gineer is  a  physical  culturist  for  your  business.  He 
shows  you  the  exercize,  equipment  and  environment, 
the  process,  principle  and  method,  to  give  your  concern 
the  utmost  power  and  speediest  working  capacity.  When 
you  consult  a  good  office  engineer,  you  do  for  the  pres- 
sent  and  future  health  of  your  business  what  the  Pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  for 
the  present  and  future  health  of  their  bodies. 

Now  let  us  itemize.  Among  the  business  functions, 
duties,  problems  and  processes  to  which  the  office  en- 
gineer brings  to  bear  his  expert  knowledge  are  these: 
Accounting,  addressing,  adjusting,  advertizing,  analyz- 
ing,   appraising,    auditing,     [Continued    on    page    233 


Twenty  years  ago  nobody  thought  of  instructing  his  employees    in    such   fundamental   matters   as   rest,   food,   exercize.  Today   the 
sanitary  features  of  the  modern  shop  excel  those  of  the  average  home — the  worker  is  safer  where  he  works  than  where  he  lives 
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18  cents  a  package 

Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in 
scientifically  sealed  packages  of 
20  cigarettes ;  or  ten  packages 
(200  cigarettes)  in  a  glassine- 
pape  r-  covered  carton.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  carton 
for  the  home  or  office  supply  or 
when  you  travel. 


CIGARETTES 


YOU'LL  prefer  Camel  Ciga- 
rettes expert  blend  of  choice 
Turkish  and  choice  Domestic 
tobaccos  to  either  kind  smoked 
straight  Your  taste  will  prove 
that! 

Camels  are  so  exceptional  in 
flavor,  in  fragrance  and  in  mel- 
lowness that  you  quickly  realize 
their  remarkable  quality.  It  will 
be  your  constant  delight  to  find 
Camels  so  full  bodied  though  so 
mild  and  smooth.  You  may 
gratify  your  keenest  desires  to 
smoke  liberally.  Camels  will  not 
tire  your  taste. 


Your  enjoyment  increases  as 
you  get  to  know  Camels  better. 
They  return  such  generous  ciga- 
rette satisfaction.  Camels  cer- 
tainly fit  your  taste  exactly  as  if 
they  had  been  made  for  it. 

Camels  are  unlike  any  cigarette 
you  ever  smoked.  For  instance, 
they  leave  no  unpleasant  ciga- 
retty  aftertaste  or  cigaretty  odor. 
In  fact  Camels  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves !  That's  why  we  ask 
you  to  compare  Camels  w^ith  any 
cigarette  in  the  w^orld  at  any 
price!  You  will  not  look  for  or  ex- 
pect premiums,  coupons  or  gifts. 
You'll  prefer  Camel  quality! 


R.    J.    REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY,   Winston-Salem,    N.    C. 


The  Right  Road— And  Why 

By  C.  H.  Claudy 


WITH  the  rapid  increase  of  mo- 
tor traffic  thruout  the  United 
States  the  question  of  provid- 
ing the  right  kind  of  roads  grows  more 
and  more  important.  There  are  num- 
berless varieties  of  roads,  with  w^ide 
differences  in  their  costs,  and  equally 
wide  variations  in  their  lasting  and 
driving  qualities.  However,  there  are 
guides  to  a  choice,  which  simplify  the 
problem  considerably.  Only  a  compe- 
tent engineer  can  settle  the  question 
definitely  for  any  special  locality,  but 
every  one  interested  in  the  building  of 
good  roads  in  or  near  their  homes 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
factors  which   should  govern   a  choice. 

First  of  all — regardless  of  the  type 
of  road — comes  the  question  of  drain- 
age. Water  is  the  implacable  enemy  of 
all  roads.  Kept  in  its  place,  and  ex- 
tracted from  the  road  as  fast  as  it 
comes,  water  is  harmless.  But  allowed 
to  work  its  will,  it  will  speedily  ruin 
the  most  expensive  of  constructions, 
even  brick  or  concrete. 

Of  the  less  expensive  types  of  roads, 
the  sand-clay,  the  burned  gumbo,  the 
shell  and  the  plain  earth  are  the  com- 
mon types.  In  few  cases  will  such 
roads  be  considered  by  any  communi- 
ties which  can  be  called  suburban, 
partly  because  of  their  relative  ineffi- 
ciency compared  to  a  hard  road  and 
partly  because  of  the  expense  of  up- 
keep of  such  roads  when  subjected  to 
continuous  "and  hard  use.  An  earth  or 
sand-clay  road  may  be  highly  desira- 
ble and  entirely  satisfactory  for  light 
country  travel  or  for  connecting  cen- 
ters from  which  little  wheeled  traffic 
emanates,  but  it  is  unsatisfactory 
when  used  in  or  near  town  limits. 

The  types  from  the  list  of  which  a 
choice  will  almost  inevitably  be  made 
are  the  water-bound  macadam,  the 
paved,  brick,  Belgian  block  or  cement 
roads,  and  some  of  the  several  varie- 
ties of  oiled  roads,  or  those  treated 
with  some  preparation  of  tar. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  automobile 
the    macadam    road    was    the    highest 


A  good  suburban  road  is  of  macadam 
«o  bound  by  tar  that  it  offers  a  resilient 
yet    solid    surface    for    automobile    traffic 
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type   known,   with    the    possible   excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  brick  roadway. 

The  macadam  road  consists  essen- 
tially of  several  layers  of  crushed 
stone  of  different  sizes,  which  drain 
themselves  of  surface  water,  which 
water  is  later  carried  away  by  either 
sub-drains  arranged  when  building 
the  road,  or,  in  the  case  of  narrow  and 
highly  crowned  road,  by  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  rocks  themselves.  But 
the  water-bound  macadam  road  could 
not  stand  motor  traffic.  In  the  plain 
macadam  road  the  stones  interlace  and 
mesh  together,  forming  a  resilient  yet 
solid  surface.  The  fine  screenings 
which  serve  to  fill  the  interstices  of 
the  top  layer  speedily  disintegrate  into 
rock  dust  under  the  action  of  iron-shod 
hoof  and  carriage  wheel.  This  dust  is 
carried  into  the  road  by  the  rain  wa- 
ter and  forms  a  bond  or  cement,  hold- 
ing the  top  stones  in  place. 

The  automobile,  however,  sucked  the 
dust  from  betwen  the  road  stones  with 
tremendous  force.  The  very  w'nd  of 
the  automobile  itself  distributed  this 
dust  over  the  surrounding  landscape. 
The  automobile  makes  no  new  dust  by 
crushing  rock  for  bond,  to  replace  that 
of  which  it  robs  the  road.  Hence,  wa- 
ter-bound macadam  road  soon  begins 
to  show  rocks  at  the  surface,  the  road 
ravels,  and — it  is  all  to  do  over  again. 
So  the  water-bound  macadam  road, 
tho  it  may  have  been  the  best  road 
twenty  years  ago,  is  not  the  best  of 
today. 

For  permanent  roads,  especially 
suburban  roads,  and  those  which  run 
thru  towns,  probably  no  type  is  more 
satisfactory  than  the  brick  road.  It 
has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being 
expensive  in  the  beginning,  but  offsets 
this  by  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  it  is  maintained.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  with  considerable  care, 
that  th's  statement  applies  only  to 
well  built  brick  roads.  No  road  can 
waste  money  more  quickly  than  a  brick 
road  badly  built.  Properly  constructed, 
brick  roads  have  a  prepared  sub-grade 
of  rolled  earth,  concrete  curbings  to 
contain  the  brick,  a  stone  or  concrete 
foundation  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
stand  the  heaviest  weights  which  will 
use  the  road,  a  well  made  sand  cushion 
under  the  bricks,  and  a  proper  grouting 
or  filling  between  the  bricks  to  solidifv 
the  whole.  The  brick  road  is  unaffected 
bv  heat  and  cold,  does  not  tend  to  dis- 
integrate under  freezing  as  badly  built 
concrete  roads  will  do  and  allows  the 
maximum  of  haul  with  the  minimum 
of  power.  Practicallv  all  that  applies 
to  brick  anplies  to  Belgian  block  or  the 
German  kleinpflaster. 

But  the  concrete  road  is  winning 
many  advocates  among  those  who  want 
the  maximum  haul  with  the  minimum 
of  r>ower  without  the  expense  of  brick. 
Wayne  County.  Michigan,  has  prob- 
ably as  much  automobile  traffic  as  any 
locality  in  the  world,  and  its  satisfac- 


tory experience  with  many  miles  of 
concrete  roads  has  been  widely  quoted 
in  road  circles.  A  concrete  road  is  not 
dissimilar  to  a  concrete  sidewalk,  ex- 
cept of  course  that  it  is  more  heavily 
constructed.  Expansion  joints,  to  al- 
low sections  to  move  under  the  action 
of  heat  and  cold,  are  highly  essential, 
and  here  is  where  trouble  not  infre- 
quently comes,  for  an  expansion  joint 
which  admits  water,  which  subse- 
quently freezes,  will  tear  a  concrete 
road  as  a  pick  tears  up  a  garden.  Oil 
is  not  infrequently  mixed  with  the  con- 
crete to  make  it  water  proof,  and  a 
bituminous  surface  with  sand  or  stone 
chips  for  a  wearing  course  is  some- 
times superimposed  on  the  concrete  for 
the  same  purpose. 

It  has  the  great  advantage  of  allow- 
ing permanent  repairs  to  be  made  with 
the  utmost  ease,  a  pick  removing  the 
bad  portion  and  new  cement  work  join- 
ing up  in  a  perfect  manner  with  the  old. 

Unlike  the  brick  road,  the  concrete 
road  requires  no  retaining  shoulders 
to  hold  it  in  place.  But  it  does  present 
a  peculiar  problem  of  its  own.  Con- 
crete roads  which  are  not  very  wide — 
say  sixteen  feet  or  less — are  not  in- 
frequently the  scenes  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents, because  the  earth  at  the  edges 
may  tend  to  be  washed  away  from  the 
road,  leaving  the  road  an  inch,  two 
inches  or  even  more,  higher  than  the 
earth  shoulders.  An  automobile  driven 
at  speed  which  slips  off  the  concrete 
onto  the  earth  shoulder  may  easily 
come  to  grief.  Careful  maintenance  and 
thoro  rolling  of  earth  shoulders  to  al- 
low a  wide  passing  on  a  narrow  con- 
crete road  obviate  this  difficulty. 

That  width  can  be  skimped  without 
injuring  the  effective  use  of  the  road 
is  doubtful.  A  road  which  limits  speed 
by  its  narrowness  is  not  efficient,  re- 
gardless of  how  good  a  surface  it  may 
have.  In  all  probability,  the  road  which 
wisdom  will  select  for  suburban  use 
will  be  a  compromise  between  the  plain 
water-bound  macadam  and  the  brick 
or  concrete  road. 


The  most  practical  way  to  combat  water,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  the  macadam  road, 
is    to     supply     oil     to     its     worn     surface 
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THE  BAILEY.   BAkIKS  £  3IDDLE  CO. 


THE  CMC  FRONT  AXLE 

Great  tensile  strength  with  light  weight 
are  combined  in  G  M  C  Front  Axles. 
Sfjecial  analysis  steel,  heat-treated, 
is  employed,  with  steering  knuckles 
and  knuckle  arms  drop- forged  and 
heat-treated. 


— and  Business  Prestige 

IT  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  better  example 
of  the  sort  of  prestige   coveted   by  all  hi^h  class 
retail  business  than  that  of  The  Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  Company,  the  famous  jewelers  of  Philadelphia. 

Founded  in  1832,  this  house  is  a  Philadelphia 
institution.  Through  more  than  four  score  years  it 
it  has  been  accorded  the  patronage  of  the  fine  old 
aristocratic  families  of  America's  first  capital. 

Nearly  100  years  ago  The  Baile>,  Banks  &  Biddle 
Company  sold  its  precious  wares  of  jewels  and  plate 
in  a  quaint  colonial  shop  and  delivered  them  in  a 
horse-drawn  coach. 

Today  the  company  occupies  a  magnificent 
modern  store,  containing  so  extensive  a  collection  of 
precious  stones,  jew^elry,  and  objets  d'art  that  it  is 
one  of  the  show^places  of  Philadelphia. 

And  toda>  The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Company 
is  using  for  its  delivery  service  five  GMC  trucks 
finished  and  appointed  in  a  style  appropriate  to  their 
occupation. 

The  Bailey,  Banks  «&  Biddle  Company  bought 
the  first  three  in  1915,  and  in  the  follow^ing  year 
purchased  tw^o  more,  making  a  fleet  of  five  w^hich 
has  now  been  in  service  from  three  to  four  years. 

GMC  Trucks  are  for  high  class  concerns  that 
want  their  delivery  equipment  properly  to  repre- 
sent them  in  appearance  and  performance.  GMC 
reliability  has  become  proverbial — GMC  construction 
is  the  reason. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  gives  to  GMC 
Trucks  a  financial  backing  that  assures  permanent 
availability  of  service  and  parts. 

Geisleral  Motors  Truck  Company 

One\ofthe  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities  (530) 
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"Where's 

My  Pencil? 

HOW  many  times  have  you  asked 
that  question?  Yet  have  you  ever 
really  found  your  peticilF  One  that  feels 
chummy  and  friendly  to  your  hand  and 
your  task — that  eases  and  ouickens  your 
work,  causing  less  fatigue? 

You  can  find  this  peficil.  Our  unusual 
little  booklet  "Finding  Your  Pencil" 
will  tell  you  how.  It  contains  personal 
information  about  how  to  lighten  your 
work  by  using  the  correct 

ELSoradO 

"i^e  masler  dram'/igpenctT 

Write  for  it  today.     Booklet  No.  143-J. 

Send  15c  for  full  length  samples  worth 
double  the  money,  telling  us  what  work 

'  J  /  one jor  every  need 

er's  name.  JL    orpreference  -^  - 

^Pencil  Dept.  143-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


What's  Happened 


Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

There  is  a  Dixon-quality   Pencil,  Crayon 
and  Eraser  for  every  purpose 

AUTHORS 

Wliat  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
\erse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  1  ook  will  be 
rendered  if  given  option.     Forward   your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


Horslord's 


Our  Customers  tell  us  that  our 
\'ermonl  ^rown  stock  stands 
transplanting  better  than  stock 
from  f.irther  south  My  autumn 
supplement  ready  the  last  of  Auij. 

will  ofTer  a   long   list,    including    Fall  BuUis. 

Rare  Lilies.  Triiliums.  Wild  Flowers.   Shrubs. 

etc.  suitable  for  cold  climate. 

II  interested  in  rare  lilies  and  hardiest  varieties 

of  plants,  vou  should  send  for  this  supplement. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD         CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


Cold  Weather  Plants 
Lily  Balbs 
Tulips  and 
Daffodils 


Another  group  of  war  heroes  have 
been  awarded  distinguished  service 
crosses   by    General    Pershing. 

Marshal  Foch  is  reported  by  the 
Echo  de  Pans  to  have  been  invited  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  visit 
America. 

Maurice  Evans  McLoughlin,  former 
American  tennis  champion,  lost  to  S. 
Howard  Voshell,  in  the  third  round  of 
the  tennis  tournament  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 

A  payroll  of  $9,000,000  intended  for 
American  troops  overseas  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  on  the  trans- 
port "Leviathan,"  as  most  of  the  troops 
it  was  to  pay  are  now  here. 

The  New  York  police  have  applied 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
for  a  union  charter,  according  to  Louis 
Fridiger,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  City, 
who  says  he  is  their  attorney. 

That  the  present  excessively  high 
price  of  shoes  is  due  to  profiteering  all 
along  the  line  from  the  producer  of 
hides  to  the  retailer,  is  the  verdict  of 
the   Federal   Trade   Commission. 

The  woman  who  opened  the  first  ice 
cream  soda  stands  for  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  abroad  has  just 
returned  from  France.  She  is  Mrs. 
John  T.  Toler,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Honduran  rebels  under  Colonel  Car- 
dona  have  been  defeated  and  forced  to 
retreat  across  the  frontier  into  Salva- 
dor, according  to  an  official  statement 
issued   by   the    Honduran    Government. 

A  decline  of  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound  on  creamery  butter  is  said  to 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  big  slump  in 
food  prices,  the  wholesale  market  on 
fresh  beef  also  being  generally  lower. 

An  instantaneous  upward  jump  of 
4%  cents  to  9V2  cents  a  bushel  was 
the  response  of  the  corn  market  to  tho 
announcement  that  the  Government 
would  maintain  the  guaranteed  $2.26 
price  of  wheat. 

A  new  giant  airplane  owned  by  the 
General  Electric  Company,  carrying 
eight  passengers,  flew  to  a  bight  of 
20,013  feet,  which  is  believed  to  be  a 
world's  altitude  record  for  a  plane  car- 
rying that  many  passengers. 

Signor  Marconi,  according  to  reports 
from  Paris,  has  been  mentioned  as  It- 
aly's choice  for  Ambassador  to  Amer- 
ica, altho  his  appointment  would  be 
contrary  to  precedent,  as  he  is  now  an 
active  member  of  Parliament. 

A  large  German  five-motored  air- 
plane, which  carried  $1,500,000  in 
Ukrainian  money  and  a  sack  of  Rus- 
sian money,  as  well  as  important  doc- 
uments belonging  to  the  Ukrainian 
Government,  fell,  killing  seven  of  its 
occupants,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Rybnik,  Upper  Silesia. 

The  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  concern- 
ing Shantung  was  entered  into  by  the 
American   Government  without  knowl- 


edge of  the  secret  treaty  between  Ja- 
pan and  the  Allies  for  a  transfer  of 
German  concessions  in  Shantung  to 
Japan,  Secretary  Lansing  told  the  Sen- 
ate  Foreign   Relations   Committee. 

The  Interallied  military  mission  in 
Budapest  has  been  ordered  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  in  Paris  to  effect  a 
withdrawal  of  the  Rumanians  from 
the  Hungarian  capital,  as  soon  as  the 
Hungarian   Red  Guard  is  disarmed. 

Rigid  enforcement  of  laws  relating 
to  profiteering  and  food  hoarding  will 
be  instituted  at  once  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Palmer,  following  consideration  of 
means  to  reduce  living  costs  by  a  sub- 
committee   appointed    by    the    Cabinet. 

Thousands  of  persons  in  Coney  Isl- 
and and  Sheepshead  Bay  were  cut  off 
from  all  car  service  and  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  from  $1  to  $5  to  reach 
their  work  when  the  crews  of  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  went  on  strike. 

Formal  denial  of  Japan's  intention 
to  hold  Shantung  has  been  made  by 
Viscount  Uchida,  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister,  who  promises  that  Japanese 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  immediately 
an  agreement  is  concluded  with  China. 

The  Chicago  state's  attorney  says 
that  fifty  alleged  race  rioters,  white 
men  as  well  as  negroes,  will  be  placed 
on  trial  in  October  for  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons,  for  conspiracy  to  riot, 
for  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  or  for 
murder. 

Two  dollars  and  twenty-six  cents  a 
bushel  is  the  price  below  which  the 
Wilson  Administration  has  guaranteed 
wheat  will  not  be  sold.  The  United 
States  Wheat  Corporation  will  sell 
flour  to  the  pubhc  at  $10  a  barrel, 
however. 

A  six-inch  bomb  was  found  in  the 
New  York  general  post  office  at  Thirty- 
third  street  and  Eighth  avenue  by  one 
of  the  employees.  Had  the  bomb  ex- 
ploded in  the  mails,  it  would  have 
caused  death  or  serious  injury  to  the 
person  handling  it. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  aboard  the 
British  cruiser  "Renown,"  left  Eng- 
land August  5  on  a  visit  to  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  He  was  accom- 
panied to  Portsmouth  by  the  King  and 
Queen.  While  in  New  York  the  Prince 
will  live  aboard  ship. 

Congress's  announcement  that  it  had 
abandoned  its  recess  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lem of  food  scarcity  and  high  prices, 
is  said  to  have  caused  something  like 
a  panic  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  who 
have  relied  on  America  as  a  source  of 
unlimited  food  supply. 

Railroad  workers,  headed  by  the  four 
Brotherhoods  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
have  begun  a  campaign  to  raise  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars  to  "educate" 
the  country  on  the  advantages  of  na- 
tionalized railroads  run  by  the  work- 
men. 
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From  Bayonets  to  Books 

{Continued  from  page  219) 
had  been  met  and  passed.  The  impor- 
tant thing  was  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  way,  to  get  con- 
tracts withdrawn,  to  get  merchants 
paid  so  that  the  money  would  be  in 
the  free  channels  to  circulate  in  the  old 
peace-time  industries  and  in  new  in- 
dustries. And  now  the  nation  is  re- 
turning wholesomely  and  healthily  to 
normal  peace-time  occupations  and 
systems  of  control  and  arrangement 
which  it  used  to  have. 

There  is  one  other  fact  concerning 
the  soldier  and  American  industrial 
conditions  about  which  I  want  to  say 
just  a  word. 

There  is  a  general  shortage  of  labor 
in  the  United  States — a  shortage  in 
-many  kinds  of  labor.  That  shortage  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  many  men 
who  went  abroad  come  back  to  go  into 
the  higher  realms  of  occupation.  The 
army  had  to  give  men  a  very  intensive 
and  rapid  education  in  industrial  points 
which  fitted  them  for  higher  forms  of 
labor  than  they  indulged  in  before  they 
went  away.  As  a  consequence  I  think 
there  is  going  to  be  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  United  States  for  a  short 
while,  perhaps,  in  getting  the  world's 
work  done.  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
standard  of  living,  and  scale  of  prices. 
That  is  an  economic  question  into  which 
I  do  not  want  to  go  now.  It  may  be 
that  this  will  have  this  wholesome  ef- 
fect: that  we  will  adopt  as  permanent 
some  of  the  more  expeditious  processes 
which  were  developed  in  this  war  under 
the  stimulus  of  war  necessity,  and  so 
not  revert  to  the  older  processes  which 
i-equired  more  labor  than  these  mod- 
ern and  stimulated  processes. 

It  seems  to  me  important,  for  us  as 
a    people,   to   think    as   highly   of   our- 
selves as  we   deserve   to   think.    Every 
place  in  the  world   except  the   United 
States — I   don't   want  to   use   a   harsh  ; 
term — but  every  place  in  the  world  ex- 1 
cept  the  United  States  is  almost  mad.  \ 
They  are  mad  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
They  are  mad  from  hunger.  The  num- 1 
ber  of  babies  starving  in  the  world  to-  1 
day  is  simply  incredible.  Tens  of  mil-  ] 
lions    of    people     are    either    actually  j 
starving  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  or 
are  starving  in  new  and  strange  forms 
of  starvation,  of  which  we  don't  know 
very  much,  because  they  have  not  got- 
ten the  right  kinds  of  food.  I  have  just 
seen    a   series   of   pictures   taken    in    a  i 
babies'  hospital    in    Budapest   to   show  | 
the    effects    of   the   absence    of    certain 
kinds  of  food  upon  babies.   It  was   not  , 
intended  to  stir  one's  emotions;  it  was 
a    scientific    exhibit   intended    to    teach , 
succeeding  generations  that  if  you  do 
not  give  babies   certain  kinds  of  food 
this  will  happen  to  them.  But  that  ex- 
hibit is  perfectly  appalling,  and  it  illus- 
trates conditions  all  over  the  world  ex- 
cept   in    the    United    States.    For    the 
world  is  in  a  distraught  state  of  mind 
because    the     very     foundations     have 
crumbled  from  under  the  only  kind  of 
organized   society   that   the   peoples    of 
the  world  know  anything  about.  They 
have  hitherto  had  a  certain  semblance 


The  Cost  of 
Building  Bodies 


Protein  is  tl:e  body-builder.  Also  the 
costliest  element  in  food. 

Quaker  Oats  yield  16.7  per  cent  protein, 
which  is  more  than  sirloin  steak.  Potatoes 
yield  less  than  2  per  cent — bread  about  9  per 
cent. 

That's  one  reason  why  oats  dominate  as 
food  for  growing  children.  They  excel  all 
other  grains  in  this  body-building  element. 

Figuring  protein  alone,  this  is  what  it  costs 
;it  this  writing  in  some  necessary  foods : 


Cost  of  Protein 

Per  Pound 


In  Quaker  Oats 
In  White  Bread 
In  Potatoes 
In  Beef,  about 
In  Ham     - 
In  Eggs     - 


$  .63 
1.30 
1.48 
2.00 
3.63 
2.32 


Thus  body-building  with  Quaker  Oats 
costs  half  what  it  costs  with  bread,  and  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  with  meat. 


What  Energy  Costs 

Energy  value  is  another  food  essential. 
]\Iost  of  our  food  consumption  goes  to  sup- 
ply it. 

Quaker  Oats  yield  twice  the  energy  of 
round  steak,  six  times  as  much  as  potatoes, 
and  13^  times  bread. 

At  present  writing  energy  costs  in  essential  foods  as  follows: 


Cost  of  Energy 

Per   1000  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats      $  .05      In  Veal  Cutlets      $  .57     In  Chipped  Beef         $  .75 
In  Round  Steak  .41      In  Average  Fish         .60     In  Hubbard  Squash         .75 


Thus  meat  and  fish  foods  average  ten  times  Quaker  Oats  cost 
for  the  same  energy  value. 

This  doesn't  suggest  an  exclusive  oat  diet.  Other  foods  are 
necessary.  But  this  food  of  foods — the  greatest  food  that  grows 
— should  form  your  basic  breakfast. 

It  means  supreme  nutrition,  and  the  saving  will  average  up 
vour  costlier  foods  for  dinner. 


rOat 


are 


The  Delicious  Flakes 


Get  Quaker  Oats  because  of  their  matchless  flavor.  They  aic 
Haked  from  queen  grains  only — just  the  rich,  plump,  luscious 
oats.      We  get  but  ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

When  such  extra  flavor  costs  no  extra  price  you  should  get  it. 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable   Cover 
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IN  STORE  FOR  YOU 

The  place  to  buy  account  books  is  the  store  where  the  National 
Eagle  Trademark  is  most  in  evidence.  It  assures  you  all  that  is 
best  in  bound  or  loose  leaf  records,  at  reasonable  prices.  Al- 
ways ask  for  National  Blank  Books  and  identify  them  by  the 
Eagle.  Your  stationer  will  be  glad  to  help  you  select  the 
"Nationals"  best  suited  to  your  requirements. 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK 


BE:JTHIERVILL2,  p.  Q..  CANADA 


LONDON 


SrCli^ii^iH 


«B',tr 'Vulcan 
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Ink  Pencils 


IV-. 


gold 


The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable 
k  pencils  at  moderate  prices. 

Order        ffl     rn 
today^laOU 


Sizes 

AH  and 

inches.  Extra; 

8  inches  (  jlackonly. 

$1.75.  Your  name  in 

inlay— $.55.    FREE— Liberal 

sunplyof  ink  with  retail  orders. 

Agfu  !s  lua  71  ted.     Bif;  profits. 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  Street,  New  York 
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To  Have  Friends  Be  One.  S^nTetSel'^of^'ytf  ??ieS^ 

with  flowers.  Your  local  florist  within  a  few  hours  can  deliver  fresh 
flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service.    They  will  serve  you. 


Conserve  Your  Health 
and  Efficiency  First 

*<I  Would  Not  Part  With  It  For  $10,000" 


Save  Your  Body 


So  writes  an  enthusiastic,  grateful  customer.    "Worth  more  than  a  farm,' 
says  another.    In  hke  manner  testify  over  100,000  people  who  have  worn  it. 

THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE 

Overcomes  WEAKNESS  and  ORGANIC  AILMENTS  of  MEN  and 

WOMEN.    Develops  erect,  craceful  fir;ure.   Erings  restful  relief, 
comfort,  ability  to  do  things,  health  and  strength. 

Wear  It  30  Days  Free  at  Onr  Expense  ?t?afnTnri;aili*o/ 

standing  and  walkintr;  replaces  and  supports  misplaced  internal  organs;  re- 
duces enlarrjed  abdomen;  straightens  and  strengthens  tlie  back;  corrects 
stooping  shoulders,  develops  lungs,  chest  and  bust;  relieves  backache,  cur- 
vatures, nervousness,  ruptures;  constipation,  after  effectsof  Flu.   Comfortable 
and  easy  to  wpar.    Keep  Yourself  Fit.     Write  t"day  for  illustrated  booklet, 
measurement  blank,  etc.,  and  read  our  liberal  proposition. 

HOWARD  r.  KASH.  President  Natural  Body  Brace  Co. 
321  Bash  ISuildIng,  Salina,  Kansas 


of  order  based  upon  monarchical  or 
empirical  or  some  other  kind  of  in- 
stitution, and  that  order,  abruptly,  has 
gone  into  the  discard.  The  principle  of 
authority  itself  has  gone  with  it  and 
the  world  is  in  a  state,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  is  quits  indescribably  bad. 
It  is  inevitable,  and  I  hope  I  will  not 
be  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  some 
reflex  of  the  general  state  of  mind  gets 
occasionally  into  the   United   States. 

America  is  today  the  one  nation  in 
the  world  in  a  position  to  set  an  exam- 
ple of  orderly  government.  That  is  be- 
cause we  know  that  no  government 
worth  the  name  can  exist  unless  it 
functionates   upon  order  under  law. 

The  ways  of  making  laws  men  differ 
about.  And  they  may  decide  to  try  one 
way  one  day  and  another  way  another 
day.  But  revolutions  based  en  force,  on 
the  destruction  of  property,  on  the 
assassination  of  persons  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  are  the  negation  of  prog- 
ress in  any  society  of  men.  We  know 
that.  It  runs  in  the  hearts  of  us  all. 
And  it  seems  to  me  our  duty  to  the 
world  is  fairly  simple.  It  is  to  turn  our 
minds  to  constructive  things,  to  cease 
troubling  about  things  that  fundamen- 
tally are  not  worth  troubling  about 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
strength  and  temper  and  agitation 
wasted.  And  it  is  clear  that  if  we  do 
not  want  the  United  States  to  vex 
itself  with  all  kinds  of  tittle-tattle 
and  gossip  and  suspicion  and  annoy- 
ances about  immaterial  things — if  we 
do  not  want  such  irrelevancies  to  dis- 
sipate our  national  strength — there  is 
but  one  answer,  and  that  is  to  give  the 
United  Svi^tes  and  all  its  millions  con- 
structive things  to  think  about,  a  pro-- 
gram,  say,  for  the  future  as  magnifi- 
cent and  as  daring  as  our  accomplish- 
ment in  the  war. 

If  we  can  accept  the  returning  sol- 
dier with  the  higher  value,  the  stronger 
character,  the  better  education  he  has 
got  by  virtue  of  his  experience;  if  we 
can  map  out  a  program  for  a  wiser  and 
more  economical  and  more  conserving 
use  of  the  great  national  resources  un- 
exhausted and  inexhaustible;  if  we  can 
use  our  man-power  and  our  material- 
power  in  constructive  enterprizes  as 
fiercely  and  as  urgently  and  under  the 
same  sort  of  restraint  not  imposed  by 
the  War  Department  this  time  but  by 
a  sound  and  strong  public  opinion — if 
we  can  do  all  that  we  will  make  of 
America  not  only  a  nation  which  will 
rise  with  strength  from  this  great  mil- 
itary undertaking  and  industrial  and 
spiritual  coordination  thru  which  we 
have  just  gone,  but  we  shall  make 
America  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  And  that  example  will  be  one 
which  will  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
reason  and  rule  and  law  and  right.  Our 
contribution  will  then  be  not  merely 
the  strengthening  of  the  fi'^er  of  our 
own  civilization  and  the  saving  of  the 
world  from  its  military  peril,  but  the 
leading  of  the  world  to  a  restoration 
of  peace  and  cooperation  and  progress 
toward  the  light  and  out  of  its  sur- 
rounding dark. 

New  York 
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The  New  Profession  of 
Office  Engineering 

(Continued  from  page  226) 
banking,    bookkeeping,     building,     cen- 
tralizing,  charting,    checking,    classify- 
ing cleaning,   clipping,   collecting,   con- 
veying, and  a  score  of  others. 

How  do  you  know  that  such  items 
of  routine  or  emergency  are  being- 
handled  in  your  office  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, in  the  one  best  way?  If  you 
operate  a  large  office,  you  may  be 
losing  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  sin- 
gle department  because  you  have  never 
consulted  a  reliable  office  engineer  on 
the  reduction  of  waste  and  the  increase 
of  output.  Let  us  go  over  briefly  a  sin- 
gle item,  chosen  at  random,  to  indicate 
the  possible  value  to  your  company  of 
the  services  of  an  office  engineer. 

Employing.  One  of  the  most  acute 
business  problems  is  that  of  labor  un- 
rest and  labor  turnover.  In  the  United 
.States  every  year  more  than  40,000,000 
jobs  change  hands.  The  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer of  each  change  is  from  $25  to 
$150.  Before  the  Curtis  Publishing 
Company  organized  a  scientific  em- 
ployment department,  they  figured  that 
each  new  clerk  cost  them  $100.  Other 
estimates  hold  that  each  new  office 
worker  will  cost  his  employer  20  per 
cent  of  the  salary  during  the  first  three 
months.  You  can  safely  figure  that 
when  you  discharge  an  old  clerk  and 
look  around  for  a  new  one  you  are 
throwing  $40  out  the  window.  This 
money  will  be  lost  to  you  in  time  spent 
training  the  new  clerk,  in  errors  and 
delays  unavoidable  to  a  new  employee, 
in  waste  of  materials,  and  in  rectifica- 
tion of  complaints.  Do  you  keep  your 
employees  so  thoroly  satisfied  that  they 
never  loaf  on  the  job  and  could  not  be 
lured  away  from  it?  How  do  you  know 
your  methods  of  handling  employees 
are  producing  best  results,  financial, 
industrial,  social,  mental,  moral?  You 
could  learn  from  an  office  engineer  how 
to  make  your  emplojmient  department 
specific  and  productive  by  such  means 
as  the  following:  Creation  of  a  person- 
nel department  without  whose  author- 
ization no  hiring  or  "firing"  can  be 
done;  choice  of  proper  sources  and 
winning  advertisements  for  employees; 
analysis  of  duties  and  requirements  of 
each  job  to  be  filled;  records  of  analy- 
sis to  serve  as  guides  for  engaging- 
new  people;  tests  of  candidates  for 
positions  according  to  plans  of  vo- 
cational experts  such  as  Blackford, 
Bloomfield,  Cody,  Fowler,  Merton, 
Muensterberg,  Parsons,  Scott,  Schnei- 
der, Bough  ton,  Taylor;  scientific  meth- 
od of  attaining  detailed  reference  from 
previous  employer;  promotion  system 
organized,  to  furnish  every  employee 
incentive  to  do  his  best;  full  explana- 
tion of  all  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  demonstration  of  quick,  effective 
and  easy  ways  of  performing  tasks; 
education  of  employees  from  the  start, 
by  such  methods  as  those  recommend- 
ed by  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools;  initial  work  assisted  by 
old  employees  who  are  expert  and  en- 
thusiastic; development  of  interest  in 
personal    efficiency    by    means    of    such 
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WHEN  in  the  course  of  business  events  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  a  business  man  to  broaden 
his  field  of  endeavor,  he  not  infrequently  finds 
that  he  must  broaden  his  banking  facilities  also. 

WHEN  your  business  reaches  that  point,  you  jnay  well  consider 
the  completeness  of  financial  service  afforded  by  the  Bankers  Trust' 
Company,  16  Wall  Street  and  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. ,  New  Yorki 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  place  your  business  account  with  us  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  largest  business  require- 
ments can  be  met  and  your  varied  banking  needs  be  satisfied 
to  the  smallest  detail.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  offers  you  all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  best  commercial  banks  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  complete  trust  company  service. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  become  a  customer  of  our  Foreign  Depart- 
ment you  take  advantage  of 

the  best  existing  world-wide  banking  facilities 

because  we  are  co-operating  with  hundreds  of  great  banks 
in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world  You  can  make  use  of 
our  service,  for  example,  for 

—transferring  funds  by  telegraph  or  cable 

—issuing  travellers'  credits  in  dollars  and  pounds  sterling 

—buying  and  selling  foreign  monies 

—  collecting  of  foreign  coupons 

—  securing  credit  information  and  reports  on  trade  conditions 
—issuing  documentary  credits  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

—  financing  imports  and  exports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  become  a  customer  of  our  Bond  Department 
you  will  have  the  investment  experience  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  at  your  service  Our  officers  will  be  glad 
to  review  your  lists  of  investments  and  advise  you  that  they 
may  be  suited  to  your  needs  and  sufficiently  diversified. 
Because  it  is  our  policy  to  offer  to  our  customers  only  such 
securities  as  we  are  willing  to  include  in  our  own  invest- 
ments, you  will  find  in  our  current  offerings— sent  to  you 
on  request— a  carefully  selected  list  of  securities  which  we 
are  buying  for  our  own  account. 

Bankers  Trust 


Dowtttown 

Office: 

16  Wall 

Street 

New   York 


Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


Afl  tor  Trust. 

Office: 
5thAvenue  at 
42nd  Street 

New   York 
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DURAND 

STEEL  RACKS 


THE  customer  of  today 
is  critical  of  service.  He 
wants  what  he  wants  when 
he  wants  it. 

One  way  to  give  it  to  him 
is  to  have  a  well  arranged 
stock  room.  Durand  Steel 
Racks — clean,  space-saving, 
instantly  adjustable — will 
help  put  the  kind  of  "snap" 
into  your  deliveries  that  is 
appreciated. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  steel  racks, 
biris  and  counters,  or  of  steel 
lockers  for  factories,   clubs,   etc. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Fl.  Dearborn  Bk.  B!dg. 
Chicago 


972  Vanderbilt  B!dg. 
New  York 


I  Pul  On  Like  Piaster — ^Wears  Like  Iron  | 

=  It  IB  a  compogitioD  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form  over  eld  ^ 

^  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  Bolid  fuuiidation — I.s'J  u-Jj  to  1-2  = 

S  in.  thick — I>oe8  not  crack,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foiirKiation.  = 

=  It  presents  a  continuous,  tine  grained,   smooth,  rnn-slippery  Burface,  = 

=  practically  a  Beamleea  tile — No  crack,  crevice  or  joint  for  the  accumu-  = 

=  UtioD  of  greaee,  dirt  or  moisture — 1b  Doiselees  and  does  not  tati^e.  = 

i.  The  Best  Floor  J 

=  for  Kitchen.  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  I-aundry,  Pofh,  Oarage,  Keetaurant,  ^ 

M  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory,  Office  Uuilding.  Railroad  Station,  Hospital —  = 

=  all  places  where  a  beautiful,  suhstantial  and  foot-easy  fioor  ia  desired.  ^ 

s  Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.     Full  information  and  eampl©  = 

^  FREE  OD  request.  ^ 

■  IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY  | 

I  1103  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,   New  York  j 

g  On  the  market  lo  years.  1 
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tables  and  charts  as  those  appearing 
in  our  books  and  magazine  articles; 
organization  of  social  features,  to  make 
every  new  worker  feel  at  home  in  the 
business  and  want  to  do  good  work  be- 
cause the  environment  is  congenial. 
After  learning  to  employ,  handle  and 
train  the  new  clerk,  the  Curtis  Pub- 
lishing Company  reduced  this  cost  from 
about  $100  to  $20.  Isn't  it  worth  while 
to  learn  how  to  cut  down  f oar-fifths  of 
your  employement  expense? 

Charles  M.  Schwab  declares  "No 
man  ever  made  a  success  by  luck, 
chance  or  accident."  The  work  of  the 
office  engineer  is  to  substitute  fore- 
thought for  luck,  science  for  chance, 
safety  for  accident. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  holds  that  "The 
time  is  coming  when  every  man  who 
lays  any  claim  to  business  ability  will 
have  the  question  of  waste  before  him 
as  constantly  as  he  now  does  those  of 
credit,  collections,  buying,  and  selling." 
The  first  function  of  the  office  engineer 
is  to  eliminate  waste. 

Even  more  to  the  point  is  the  advice 
of  Henry  R.  Towne,  head  of  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
largest  corporation  of  its  kind  ever 
known.  Mr.  Towne  says:  "The  scien- 
tific man  knows  why;  the  practical  man 
knows  how;  the  expert  knows  why  and 
how.  It  is  the  best  economy  to  employ 
experts  at  the  start,  and  then  later 
turn  the  work  over  to  men  who  have 
been  trained  by  them." 

Now  all  that  remains  is  for  the  of- 
fice owner,  manager  or  worker  to  get 
in  touch  with  a  few  high-grade  office 
engineers,  then  choose  one  or  none  ac- 
cording to  his  best  judgment.  A  list  of 
experts,  without  recommendations  as 
to  choice,  quality  or  superiority,  will 
be  mailed  on  your  request  without 
charge,  if  you  enclose  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope,  and  mention  the 
name  of  your  concern  and  the  position 
you  occupy.  Mail  application  to  Inde- 
pendent Efficiency  Service,  119  West 
Fortieth  Street,  New  York. 

If  your  office  employs  fewer  than  ten 
people,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  per- 
sonal analysis  by  a  noted  office  engi- 
neer would  pay  you.  His  fee  for  per- 
sonal examination  and  reorganization 
might  be  anywhere  from  $100  to  $500 
or  more,  and  expenses.  You  can  now 
obtain  for  as  little  as  $25  a  good  as- 
sortment of  recent  books  on  office  man- 
agement by  experts  and  special  reports 
by  famous  office  engineers. 

There  is  no  better  source  of  pride 
in  your  work  and  power  for  achieve- 
ment than  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
doing  whatever  you  do  in  the  best  way 
it  can  be  done.  Apart  from  the  money 
reward  that  follows  improvement,  the 
moral  gain  is  of  higher  benefit.  Prog- 
ress pays  best  in  its  thrill  of  emula- 
tion, its  glow  of  satisfaction,  its  smile 
of  cooperation,  its  vow  of  determina- 
tion, its  sense  of  realization.  Man  power 
is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world  today. 
We  esteem  the  business  engineer  be- 
cause he  helps  to  make  every  emp''oyee 
a  better  worker.  And  when  you  make 
a  better  worker,  the  best  thing  you  do 
is  to  make  him  a  bigger  man! 

New  York  City 


The  New  School  for 
Social  Research 

will  open  October  first  for  the  study  of 
current  economic  '  and  goverjimental  prob- 
lems. The  work  will  l)e  conducted  by  a 
group  of  well  known  writers  and  teacher'; 
among  whom  arc 

Graham  Walla*  of  London,  Thorttein 
Veblen,  James  Harvey  Kobinson,  Wes- 
ley Clair  Mitchell,  John  Dewey,  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound,  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Har- 
old J.  Laski,  Moissaye  Olgin,  Charles 
A.  Beard  and  Members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  Robert  Bruere 
••nd  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Research. 

Courses  wrill  include  lectures  on  Economic 
Factors  in  Civilization,  The  Development  of 
the  United  States  into  a  World  Power,  The 
Historic  Background  of  the  Gieat  War, 
Modern  Industiialism,  Social  Inheritance, 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Political  Thought, 
Pioblems  of  American  Government,  etc. 

There  will  be  late  afternoon  and  evening 
lectures  and  conferences  to  permit  the 
attendance  of  those  engaged  in  regular  pro- 
fessions. No  academic  degrees  will  be  re- 
quired but  the  standard  of  postgraduate 
work  will  be  maintained.  There  will  be 
general  lectures  and  discussion  for  larger 
groups  and  small  conferences  for  those 
equipped  for  special  research. 

Registration  will  begin  September  twenty- 
second. 

Announcement  will  be  sent  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  school  at 

4G5-9  West  Twenty-Third  St.,  New  York 
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University 


Includes  nine  separate  departments  leading  to 
collegiate    and    professional    degrees. 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  -\rts  and  Engineering,  the 
Graduate  School,  and  the  Schools  of  Music  and 
Oratory  are  ideally  situated  on  the  Evanston 
campus  along  Lake  Michigan.  New  dormitories, 
large   gymnasium,    attractive   environments. 

The  Law.  Dental,  and  Commerce  Schools  are  In 
Northwestern  I'niversity  Huilding,  in  the  heart  of 
Cliicago's  legal  and  commi-rcial  activities;  the  Med- 
ical   School   is   in   the   city's   great   hospital   center. 

Write  for  books  of  courses  showing  special  advan- 
tages.     Address 

LYNN  HAROLD    HOUGH,   President 
434  Northwestern  University  Bldg.,  Chicago 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 
EPEF  tU\tit[  International  Accountants  Society 
rnCC  9vvl\  i>opt.:i7U,2026S.Mi(hi2anAve.Chicaeo 


BEA 
CPA 


BISHOP  HOPKINS  HALL 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  President  and  Chaplain 

An  endowed  school  for  g-irls  overlooking  Lake  Champlain.  Well 
equipped  buiioing's.  AH  uutuuor  sports.  College  prepar  tury 
ai.d  general  courses.  Write  for  booklet.  Miss  ELcu  S^-ton 
Ogden,  Principal,     liox  R,  Burling:ton,  Vennojit. 


Earn  While  You  Learn.  ^^^^ 


t 


a     posi- 
with     the 

Brooklyn  Public  Library  and  join  its  Library 
Training  Course  where  students  are  paid  $50 
per  month  after  one  mo.nth's  experience.  No 
examination  necessary.  Other  positions  car- 
rying higher  salaries  are  also  open.  For 
further  information  apply  to  Brooklyn 
Public  Libr.^rv,  26  Brevoort  Place,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

How  I  Learned  It  in  One  Evening 

Sent  Free  Upon  Rtquest 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  119W.  40lhSt.,NewYoik 
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How  the  Yanks  Are  Speeding 

Up  the  Longest  Railroad 

in  the  World 

( Continued  from  page  221 ) 

in  a  sparsely  settled  country:  that  is  a 
job  that  is  making  a  sixty-six  year  old 
American  engineer  lie  awake  nights. 
"I've  resigned  three  times,"  Mr.  Ste- 
vens said,  "but  President  Wilson  vi^ould 
not  listen.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  stick." 

In  its  first  announcement  the  Union 
Committee  proclaimed: 

"It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Allies 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  benefit  Rus- 
sia, without  impairing  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Russian  people."  This 
sounds  like  the  League  of  Nations.  Per- 
haps in  spirit  that  long  prophesied 
League  is  here  making  its  first  attempt 
to  heal  a  bleeding  sore.  The  Russian 
employees  are  not  to  be  ousted,  but  to 
have  the  benefit  of  foreign  experts 
standing  by  their  side,  and  foreign  cap- 
ital for  new  rolling  stock.  But,  said  the 
polite  but  iron-willed  President  Stevens 
in  his  first  printed  announcement,  "In- 
structions will  go  to  the  railway  offi- 
cials thru  the  inspectors  and  assistants 
of  the  board,  and  the  various  (Rus- 
sian) railway  officials  must  see  that 
they  are  fully  and  faithfully  carried 
out."  Some  Naschalnik  (Russian  sta- 
tion official),  one  of  those  handsome  big 
fellows  who  is  accustomed  to  get  to  his 
office  at  ten,  read  the  paper,  drink  in- 
numerable cups  of  tea  and  leave  at 
two,*  will  deliberately  neglect  an  order 
to  try  out  the  new  boss.  Any  one  who 
has  met  Mr.  Stevens  more  than  once 
can  foretell  the  result.  Behind  that  low 
voice  and  quiet  face  is  the  big  stick  that 
falls  with  a  lightning  blow. 

Mr.  Stevens  and  his  men  are  facing 
difficulties  known  and  unknown.  The 
political  is  the  first.  The  Russians  are 
suspicious  of  our  purpose  and  Japan 
too  feared  the  outcome.  Her  Govern- 
ment, which  ever  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  has  been  uniting  with 
Russia  to  keep  all  other  countries  out 
of  the  railroad  field  in  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  naturally  resented  the  con- 
trol of  the  roads  by  this  vigorous 
American  group.  She,  therefore,  held 
up  the  agreement  until  it  was  arranged 
that  all  countries  should  be  represented, 
that  Russians  should  retain  their  con- 
trol as  much  as  Mr.  Stevens  would  al- 
low, and  that  Japanese  engineers 
should  be  placed  on  the  eastern  lines. 

The  demoralization  of  the  huge  Rus- 
sian staff  is  beyond  description.  Because 
of  the  rise  of  prices  and  the  fall  of  the 
rouble  value  from  forty  cents  to  five,  it 
takes  three  months'  wages  even  to  sup- 
ply the  family  boots,  and  every  one 
who  can  has  resorted  to  bribing  and 
extortion.  To  get  a  seat  on  a  train,  the 
ticket  seller  and  the  conductor  must 
both  be  bribed;  to  get  a  freight  car 
for  a  long  haul  the  merchant  pays  any- 
where from  '200  to  20,000  roubles.  The 
whole  thing  is  reduced  to  a  system  and 
"the  public  be  damned." 

Gambling  among  the  upper  officials 
hr.s  long  been  rife.  To  "keep  their  chairs 
warm"  at  the  gaming  tables  in  their 
railroad  clubs  from  nine  o'clock  Satur- 


What  a  Check  Tells 


The  customers  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  in  New  York  are  among  the 
leaders  of  industry. 

Our  credit  is  extended  to  concerns  ably 
and  successfully  managed,  whose  financial 
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Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willelt,  Editors 
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A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
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unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK:    Preparation  for  Coileje  or  Business  Life :  recent  eraduates  in  12  leading  rolleges.     Each  lx>y  studied  physically  and 

mentally  to  increase  individual  eiiicicncy.     Small  classes:     A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 
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ARE  YOU  A 
BLONDE? 


If  so,  Dr.  Blackford  will  tell  you 
what  your  mental  and  emotional  quali- 
ties are  likely  to  be.  The  same  if  you 
are  a  brunet. 

When  you  really  know  the  difference 
between  the  blondes  and  brunets,  the 
difference  in  their  characters,  tempera- 
ments, abilities,  and  peculiar  traits,  you 
will  save  yourself  many  a  mistake. 

To  be  a  good  judge  of  other  people 
you  must  know  these  things. 

You  persuade  a  blonde  in  one  way — 
a  brunet  in  another.  Blondes  enjoy  one 
phase  of  life — brunets  another. 

Blondes  make  good  in  one  kind  of  a 
job — brunets  in  another. 

You  manage  blondes  best,  as  em- 
ployees, with  one  policy — brunets  with 
an  entirely  different  policy. 

The  history  of  nations — of  civiliza- 
tion— is  woven  through  and  through 
with  these  fundamental  differences.  To 
know  these  differences  scientifically  is 
the  first  step  in  judging  men  and 
women,  in  getting  on  well  with  them, 
in  mastering  their  minds,  in  making 
them  like  j'ou,  in  winning  their  re- 
spect, admiration,  love,  friendship. 

Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Blackford,  the  famous 
character  analyst  and  employment  ex- 
pert, has  put  the  secret  into  a  wonder- 
ful little  book  entitled  "Blondes  and 
Brunets."  Only  48  pages  but  packed 
full  of  valuable  information  for  you. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  specialized  on  this 
subject  for  20  j-ears  and  is  retained  by 
many  large  corporations. 

The  book  is  fascinating.  In  a  half 
hour  you  will  get  from  its  pages  the 
most  valuable  secrets  that  ever  came 
into  your  possession.  30  CENTS  (in 
stamps)  brings  it  to  you  by  return  mail. 
Send  for  it  today. 


I  INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  30  cents  in  stamps  (or  money 
order).  Mail  me  a  copy  of  "Blondes  and 
Brunets,"  by  Dr.  Blackford. 


Xante 


Street 


•  City    Ind.    8-16-19    ' 


DIVIDEND 


THE   AMERICAN   COTTON    OIL   CO. 

The  Board  of  Directors  on  August  .j,  1919,  <le- 
cl.ired  a  quarterly  diridend  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  Common  Stock  of  this  Company,  payable  Sep- 
tember 2,  1919,  at  the  banking  house  of  Winslow . 
Lanier  &  Company,  59  Cedar  street.  New  York 
City,  to  holders  of  record  of  such  stock  at  tlie 
close  of  business  on  August  l.j,  1919. 

The  transfer  books  will  not  be  closed. 

RANDOLPH  CATLIN,  Secretary. 


day  evening  to  eight  Monday  morning 
has  been  a  ticket  to  fame  in  more  than 
one  Siberian  town.  The  "billet"  seller 
at  a  second  rate  station  was  gambling 
for  1000  rouble  stakes.  Where  did  he 
get  so  much  money?  From  his  ticket 
selling  schemes.  Recently  the  price  was 
increased  seven  times,  but  the  print- 
ed price  remained  the  same.  Whenever, 
therefore,  a  stranger  bought  a  ticket,  or 
a  man  came  up  in  a  rush,  an  extra 
twenty  to  thirty  roubles  could  be 
extorted.  The  poor  country  cashier 
swelled  to  a  big  stake  gambler. 

The  system  of  pay  and  promotion  has 
cut  the  nerve  of  ambition  and  esprit  de 
corps.  Energy  and  worth  no  longer 
boost  a  man.  Ambition  to  excel  is  there- 
fore scarcely  known.  No  mechanic  be- 
comes a  superintendent.  The  position 
is  reserved  for  the  learned  university 
graduate  regardless  of  what  he  has 
done.  The  superintendent  of  a  railroad 
thousands  of  miles  from  Petrograd  told 
an  American  that  his  business  was  to 
run  the  office  in  the  capital.  He  had  not 
seen  his  road  for  three  years.  When 
going  thru  a  round-house  with  the  su- 
perintendent an  American  engineer 
found  an  English-speaking  mechanic 
who  had  worked  in  the  States.  While 
chatting,  the  mechanic  pointed  to  the 
superintendent  and  asked,  "Who  is 
that?  I  have  worked  in  this  shop  for 
a  year  and  a  half  and  never  saw  that 
man  before."  These  superintendents  like 
to  sit  in  their  offices  for  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  and  walk  to  and  from 
their  homes  with  leather  portfolios  un- 
der their  arms.  What  will  they  make  of 
Colonel  Emerson,  the  general  manager, 
who  for  more  than  two  years  never  sat 
down  to  his  desk  in  the  Great  Northern 
later  than  six  in  the  morning? 

The  system  of  paying  wages  has  cut 
efficiency.  Fonnerly  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer used  to  run  by  the  mile.  Now  his 
pay  is  for  an  eight  hour  day,  regardless 
of  the  mileage.  A  grafter,  therefore, 
who  in  six  hours  reaches  a  town  where 
he  would  like  to  spend  the  night  will 
discover  engine  trouble.  By  the  time  he 
has  unscrewed  and  screwed  up  a  few 
nuts  and  hammered  some  rods  crooked 
and  then  straight  again  his  w^orking 
day  is  up  and  he  sidetracks  his  train 
and  goes  to  bed.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
it  takes  a  week  to  make  a  two-day  trip? 
Locomotive  engineers  who  used  to  run 
on  the  fastest  ivagon  lits  express,  as 
the  pay  is  the  same  for  all  service,  are 
now  pushing  wheezy  switch  engines 
over  the  sidings  near  their  homes.  A 
frequent  cup  of  tea  with  the  wife  and 
kiddies  is  thus  made  possible. 

Finally,  the  complex  organization  of 
these  Siberian  railroads  is  a  perpetual 
wonder.  Entering  the  head  office  build- 
ing of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad 
Company  at  Harbin  I  counted  six  big 
cables  and  432  telephone  and  telegraph 
wires.  And  this  Chinese  Eastern  is  only 
one  of  the  five  Trans-Siberian  divisions. 

For  a  little  group  of  foreign  engi- 
neers to  attach  themselves  to  this  com- 
plicated, bankrupt  machine  and  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  is  an  undertak- 
ing of  tremendous  difficulty.  Before  I 
left  Siberia  Mr.  Stevens  had  made  a 
successful     start.     Russian    newspaper 


criticism  had  died  out,  and  the  Allied 
engineers  were  heartily  cooperating. 
Between  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Nagao, 
the  splendid  Christian  Japanese  rail- 
road man  sent  over  to  represent  the 
Tokyo  Government,  there  had  sprung 
up  a  mutual  admiration  and  friendship 
which  guarantees  the  backing  of  our 
most  interested  ally. 

Uniting  with  the  other  troops  our 
9000  American  soldiers  are  guarding 
the  line.  In  their  campaign  of  making 
friends  with  the  Russians  our  boys 
have  been  eminently  successful.  When 
I  left  Siberia  the  American  forces  had 
been  in  the  country  over  eight  months 
and  we  had  never  killed  a  man.  Many 
a  night  the  men  had  slept  on  their  arms 
ready  to  strike  at  a  moment's  notice. 
But  the  knowledge  that  we  were  pre- 
pared, that  behind  us  were  millions  of 
the  finest  equipped  soldiers  in  the  world 
(they  called  us  "the  millionaires' 
army")  and  the  poise  of  our  officers 
kept  us  from  actual  fighting.  Then,  too, 
the  growing  realization  that  we  were 
over  there  not  to  meddle  with  politics, 
but  simply  to  keep  peace  on  the  rail- 
road and  about  our  camps,  led  the  Rus- 
sians of  various  factions  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with  us. 

What  is  our  policy  in  Siberia?  For 
several  months  I  hunted  for  it.  We 
went  there  originally  to  rescue  the 
Czechs  and  protect  the  mountains  of 
military  and  other  stores  at  Vladivo- 
stok. This  task  was  quickly  done,  and 
we  have  been  watchfully  waiting  ever 
since.  We  are  not  in  Siberia  to  shoot 
Bolsheviks.  Some  Americans  think  that 
back  of  all  the  cruelty  and  destruction 
of  their  ignorant  leaders  is  a  great 
idea.  But  "you  can't  shoot  an  idea  with 
a  gun,"  one  prominent  American  vis- 
itor said  to  me.  "Perhaps,"  he  added, 
"there  is  coming  to  birth  in  Russia  a 
new  plan  of  economic  relationships 
which  may  be  as  great  a  blessing  to 
the  human  race  as  the  Reformation  or 
the  Freeing  of  the  Slaves.  Every  birth 
is  accompanied  by  travail.  Stop  the 
pains  too  soon  and  death  results.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  cautious  in  our  at- 
tempts to  settle  the  Russian  problem." 

If  the  above  figure  is  correct  we 
Americans  cannot  at  present  take  sides 
in  the  Russian  turmoil.  For  our  neu- 
trality we  may  be  hated  by  both  sides. 
But  we  can  do  our  best  to  put  a  rail- 
road artery  of  peace  and  plenty  from 
the  Pacific  seaboard  right  thru  the 
heart  of  Russia,  perhaps  to  Petrograd 
and  Moscow.  We  can  join  with  the 
Allies  in  announcing  to  the  people  that 
with  their  quarrels  we  are  not  inter- 
fering, but  that  they  cannot  fight  it  out 
across  the  railroad  track.  As  along  this 
peaceful  road  kindly  workers  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  make 
their  quiet  rounds,  as  famine  and  dis- 
ease decrease,  as  business  revives  and 
poverty  flees  away,  perhaps  the  Rus- 
sians, tired  of  their  suicidal  guerrilla 
war,  will  lay  down  their  arms  and  be- 
gin the  brotherly  reconstruction  by 
their  own  efforts  of  that  great  republic 
of  180,000,000  longing  souls.  With  this 
hope  set  before  us  who  could  vote  to 
withdraw  from  Siberia  now? 

Vladivostok 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Prince  .Aage — I   don't  like   Chicago. 

The  Kaiserin— The  Kaiser  is  bear- 
ing his  burden. 

Harold  Cox — State  education  is  a 
most  mischievous  thing. 

Mrs.  Medill  McCormick — The  next 
President   will   be   Republican. 

Marshal  Foch — The  terrors  of 
peace  are  worse  than   those  of  war. 

Roy  Griffiths — Shirts,  underwear 
and  hosiery  should  not  be  expensive. 

W.  H.  Taft — We  have  not  allowed 
railroad  rates  to  go  up  as  they  should. 

C.  C.  Rex,  Farmer — My  money  don't 
cost  me  anything — I  work  for  all  I 
get. 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt — The 
Chief  Executive  has  become  the  whole 
show. 

Prof.  James  A.  Hyslop — Interest  in 
psychic  phenomena  has  greatly  in- 
creased  since  the  war. 

Albert  Thomas — The  most  extreme 
Socialists  in  France  would  be  consid- 
ered  Jingoes  in  America. 

E.  H.  Sothern — We  want  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  laughing  public  that  the 
actors'  strike  is  no  laughing  matter. 

Ed.  Howe — I  do  not  think  that  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
movement  is  either  a  noble  or  desira- 
ble thing. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — Occasionally  the 
right  thing  happens  in  the  right  place. 
The  Pennsylvania  Legislature  recently 
took  up   Bible  reading. 

President  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the 
Erie — The  statement  that  railway  em- 
ployees as  a  whole  are  relatively  un- 
derpaid  cannot  be   proved. 

Sir  William  Ashley — There  is  a 
considerable  and  increasing  number  of 
men  to  whom  the  feeling  of  working 
for  the  public  interest  is  a  real  stim- 
ulus. 

W.  Hill — Tlie  ordinary  man  in  the 
teaching  profession  has  all  his  work 
cut  out  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door 
and  the  fringe  from  the  bottom  of  his 
trousers. 

Lyman  Abbott — Whatever  influence 
I  have  enjoyed  as  a  public  leader  has 
been  due,  not  to  any  foresight  of  my 
own,  but  to  my  sincere  endeavor  to 
read  the  hidden  will  of  God  in  the 
events   of   current  history. 

Francis  J.  Oppenheimer — Behind 
the  scintillating  literary  phrases  of  the 
Russian  Rhapsodists  stands  a  gibber- 
ing ape,  one  hairy  arm  dragging  along 
in  the  mud  of  superstition  and  age- 
long social  oppression,  waiting  to  give 
the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good 
their  deathblow. 

Senator  Sherman— President  Wil- 
son brings  home  with  him  the  choicest 
products  of  Old  World  diplomacy  com- 
pounded of  the  intrigues  of  Europe 
and  the  perfidy  of  Oriental  deception 
mitigated  by  wholesale  robbery  of  mil- 
lions of  people  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  territory  and  property. 
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Edwin  M.  Bliss,  D.  D. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  Dr.  Edwin  M. 
Bliss,  from  1891  to  1901  Associate  Ed- 
itor of  The  Independent,  died  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  the  result  of  an  op- 
eration. 

Dr.  Bliss  was  born  September  12, 
1848,  at  Erzrum,  Turkey,  where  his 
parents  were  missionaries.  He  studied 
at  Robert  College,  Constantinople,  and 
later  at  Amherst,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1871.  He  studied  theology  at 
Yale,  1871-1877,  and  entered  the  Con- 
gregational ministry.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting a  pastorate  he  became  the 
agent  of  the  Bible  Society  in  the 
Levant  and  traveled  extensively  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  He  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1888  and  edited 
the  "Encyclopedia  of  Missions,"  a  mon- 
umental work  in  ten  or  a  dozen  vol- 
umes which  brought  him  wide  recog- 
nition in  religious  circles.  He  then 
joined  the  staff  of  The  Independent, 
taking  special  charge  of  our  depart- 
ments of  "Religious  Intelligence"  and 
"Missions."  He  also  wrote  many  ed- 
itorials, especially  on  Near  Eastern 
questions,  on  which  he  was  an  author- 
ity. He  left  The  Independent  to  take 
up  special  work  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  at  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  had  charge  of  religious  statistics. 
He  continued  with  this  work  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Bliss  was  a  Christian  gentleman, 
a  scholar  of  judgment  and  ability,  and 
an  editor  of  taste  and  ideals.  Only  Dr. 
Carroll  is  left  of  that  able  group  of 
editors.  Ward,  Twining,  Carroll  and 
Bliss,  who  made  The  Independent  in 
the  nineties  one  of  the  great  political, 
religious  and  literary  forces  in  the 
country. 


Pebbles 

Maid — There's  a  mendicant  at  the 
door,  madam. 

Mrs.  Newrich — Well,  tell  him  we 
haven't  anything  to  mend  just  at  pres- 
ent."— Boston    Transcript. 

Englishman  (in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
watching  Vesuvius) — You've  nothing 
like  that  in  America ! 

Yank — No,  but  we've  got  Niagara 
Falls,  and  they'd  put  the  durned  thing 
out  in  five  minutes ! — Passing  Show. 

Husband  (looking  up  from  the  paper 
which  he  has  been  reading) — I  see 
Thompson's  Shirt  Store  has  been  burned 
out. 

Wife    (slightly   deaf)— Whose? 

Husband — -Thompson's     Shirt    Store. 

Wife — Dear  me,  who  tore  it? — 
Blighty. 

The  Soldier  (back  from  Germany) 
— There  used  to  be  two  mills  here, 
Garge — what's  happened  to  the  other 
one? 

Garge — I  did  'ear  as  'ow  they 
reck'n'd  there  warn't  enough  wind  for 
two  mills,  so  they  pulled  one  of  'em 
down. — Blighty. 

The  colonel  beckoned  to  his  orderly. 
"Smith,  I  wish  you'd  ride  into  the 
town  and  get  the  correct  time." 

"Why,  sir,"  Smith  hesitated,  "I 
haven't  got  a  watch." 

"A  watch,  a  watch,"  the  colonel 
roared.  "What  in  the  name  of  sense 
do  you  want  a  watch  for?  Write  it 
down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  man." — 
Passing  Shoiv. 

Farmer  (to  one  of  his  laborers,  re- 
cently demobilized) — Well,  Pat,  which 
do  you  prefer,  being  a  farmer  or  a 
soldier? 

Pat — In  one  way,  sir,  I'd  rather  be 
a  soldier. 

Farmer — And   how's   that? 

Pat — Well,  you  see,  you'd  be  a  long 
time  workin'  for  a  farmer  before  he'd 
tell  you  to  stand  at  ease. — London 
Oryinion. 

The  boat  drifted  out  on  the  sunlit 
sea.  The  man  and  the  maiden  were 
silent  and  a  little  sad.  His  leave  was 
ended:  the  time  for  parting  had  come. 

"Dearest,"  he  breathed  softly,  "will 
you  float  with  me  always — down  the 
stream  of  life?" 

"The  same  as  now?"  she  whispered. 

"The  same  as  now,"  said  he. 

"I  will,  gladly,"  she  cried. 

He  was  rowing,  doing  all  the  hard 
work;  she  had  the  helm — she  steered. 
—Tit-Bits. 

Negro  troops  from  Louisiana  have  a 
linguistic  advantage  over  other  Amer- 
ican soldiers.  Many  of  them,  thru  liv- 
ing in  sections  where  French  still  is 
spoken,  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  language  of  this  land  when  they 
get  here.  But  they  have  their  diffi- 
culties, nevertheless. 

"It's  dis  way,"  explains  one.  "Ah 
talk  French  puhfectly.  but  not  de  kind 
dey  talk  in  this  country.  You  see.  Ah 
learned  French  from  mah  fathah — de 
pure,  classical,  old  New  Orleans  French 
— and  dev  don't  speak  dat  kind  ovah 
he^h."— Blighty. 
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Congress,  Wages  and  the  H.  C.  of  L. 


CONGRESS  stands  before  the  country  today  in  the 
attitude  of  a  circus  juggler  with  one  ball  in  hand 
and  two  in  the  air.  The  matter  in  hand  is  the  high 
cost  of  living;  in  the  air  are  the  peace  treaty  and  the 
railroad  problem.  All  three  are  of  the  same  set,  but 
Congress  prefers  to  consider  them  separately. 

President  Wilson's  high  cost  of  living  address,  on 
the  whole,  struck  Congress  just  right.  The  criticism  of 
the  enemies  of  the  League  of  Nations,  who  saw  in  it  an 
attempt  to  hurry  favorable  action  on  the  peace  treaty, 
was  drowned  by  the  praise  of  the  majority  for  the 
President's  stand  against  threats  of  strikes  on  the 
transportation  systems  and  his  recommendations  for 
affecting  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Congress  set  to  work  on  the  President's  suggestion's 
almost  immediately.  Senator  Cummins,  chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  important 
recommendations  and  the  others  were  taken  up  by  the 
regular  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Extension  of  the  Food  Control  act,  as  suggested  by 
the  President,  and  legislation  to  limit  the  periods  food 
products  may  be  held  in  cold  storage,  either  by  taxation 
or  by  direct  prohibition,  will  soon  be  forthcoming.  The 
President  did  not  ask  immediate  action  on  his  proposal 
for  licensing  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, but  the  idea  has  taken  and  is  being  pushed  by 
those  members  who  re- 
gard the  anti-trust  laws 
as  inadequate  to  prevent 
monopolies. 

One  effect  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  agitation 
has  been  the  creation  of 
an  agrarian  bloc  in  the 
Senate,  which  has  under- 
taken to  demonstrate  that 
the  farmer  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  prevailing 
high  prices  of  foodstuffs. 
The  farmers  have  many 
and  the  corporations  few 
open  advocates  in  Con- 
gress. The  result  is  that 
the  debate  has  tended 
more  and  more  to  fasten 
responsibility  for  in- 
creased prices  on  the  lat- 
ter. Continuation  of  the 
present  agitation  may 
bring  favorable  action  by  „arn,*  m  xew  York  nmes 
Congress     on     legislation  Now  to  put  the  old 


licensing  all  corporations  with  capital  of  more  than 
$10,000,000.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be 
given  power  to  revoke  the  licenses  of  corporations  en- 
gaging in  monopolistic  practises  or  unfair  methods  of 
competition. 

Both  ideas  are  being  entertained,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  Congress  will  seek  to  reduce  prices  by  restrictions 
on  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  or  by  arbitrary  reduc- 
tions in  the  volume  of  the  currency.  Legislation  to  these 
ends  is  frowned  upon  by  the  President. 

Just  before  he  delivered  his  address  to  Congress,  the 
President  was  informed  by  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  in  response  to  his  suggestion  that 
Congress  create  a  railroad  wage  adjustment  board,  that 
he  had  full  power  over  wages  and  freight  rates  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  setting  up  a  new  agency  to 
deal  with  the  demands  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  for 
increases  in  wages.  The  President  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility and  plainly  intimated  in  his  address  that  some 
increases  would  be  given  the  railroad  workers,  if  threats 
of  strikes  were  abandoned. 

Congress  cannot  be  said  to  regret  having  washed  its 
hands  of  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the  emergency, 
but  it  is  somewhat  worried  over  how  the  President  will 
meet  it.  Increases  in  freight  rates  to  meet  wage  ad- 
vances may  force  the  scale  dangerously  near  that  point 
where  railroad  revenues  will  fall  off  instead  of  increas- 
ing, because  of  a  restrict- 
ed volume  of  freight 
traffic.  This  would  prove 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  desire 
of  the  private  owners  of 
the  railroads  for  the  im- 
mediate return  of  their 
property,  which  already 
shows  some  signs  of  wan- 
ing, and  would  leave  gov- 
ernment operation  as  the 
only  alternative. 

This  Congress  does  not 
want  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads.  It  is  de- 
nouncing the  nationaliza- 
tion plan  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  a.s  Bolshev- 
ism. The  testimony  of 
Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author  of 
the  plan,  before  the  House 
Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  has  not  al- 
tered the  congressional 
conviction      that      the 
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One   more   autocrat   we   must   get 

scheme  is  "worse  than  socialism,"  since  it  proposes  to 
take  over  the  railroads  and  operate  them  "for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  single  class." 

Senator  Hitchcock  has  challenged  the  railroad  work- 
ers to  make  nationalism  an  issue  of  a  general  political 
campaign.  The  brotherhoods  indicated  that  they  would 
accept  the  challenge  in  1920,  if  the  impossibility  of  re- 
turning the  roads  to  their  private  owners  had  not  been 
demonstrated  in  the  meantime. 

Ratification  of  the  peace  treaty  may  also  be  a  presi- 
dential campaign  issue,  friends  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions bitterly  observe,  if  the  present  rate  of  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate  is  maintained.  Far  from  hurrying 
action,  which  was  supposed  by  his  opponents  to  be  the 
President's  purpose,  the  raising  of  the  cost  of  living 
issue  at  this  time  has  made  for  delay.  The  treaty  is  still 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  with  little 
prospect  that  it  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  within  a 
month.  President  Wilson  is  said  to  be  convinced  that 
every  day  of  delay  is  strengthening  the  desire  of  the 
country  that  the  peace  treaty  be  ratified  without  reser- 
vations. For  that  reason  he  is  willing  to  countenance 
delay  for  the  present.  His  opponents  assert,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  delay  is  strengthening  their  posi- 
tion. Some  predict  that  in  the  end  they  will  be  able  to 
separate  the  covenant  from  the  treaty  proper  and  put 
it  over  for  later  consideration. 

Full  responsibility  for  the  delay  is  laid  by  Republi- 
cans at  the  door  of  the  President.  He  has  withheld  from 
them  the  Bliss  declaration  against  the  Shantung  settle- 
ment, they  say,  and  other  information  essential  to  in- 
telligent consideration  of  the  treaty.  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing,  aitho  he  did  reveal  important  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement  and  the  secret 
treaties,  did  not  give  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
the  information  it  wanted.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  ques- 
tions he  was  unable  to  answer  because  of  lack  of  in- 
formation. This  convinced  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  that  only  the  President  and  perhaps  Colonel 
House  have  the  information  they  desire.  President  Wil- 
son has  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  appear  before 
the  committee  at  the  capitol,  so  the  committee  is  now 
talking  of  summoning  Colonel  House  from  Paris.  It  is 
determined  that  the  information  it  desires  shall  be  sub- 
mitted before  it  permits  consideration  of  the  treaty  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


Discussion  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  railroad 
issues  on  the  floor  is  alternated  with  attacks  against 
the  League  of  Nations  and  on  the  whole  Congress  finds 
itself  busier,  with  these  and  the  other  problems  before 
it,  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  two  years.  While  the 
war  was  in  progress  practically  all  important  legisla- 
tion was  formulated  in  the  executive  departments.  Con- 
gress, while  apparently  very  busy,  really  had  little  to 
do  other  than  approve  the  measures  put  before  it  for 
winning  the  war.  Now  conditions  have  changed.  Con- 
gress still  listens  to  suggestions  from  the  President, 
but  it  is  also  very  busy  trying  to  work  out  some  things, 
notably  the  Mexican  problem,  for  itself. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

Kolchak    Retires    and 
Denikin    Advances 

A  SUDDEN  change  has  taken  place  in  the  Russian 
situation.  Not  many  weeks  ago  we  were  told  that 
the  Siberian  forces  under  Admiral  Kolchak  were 
rapidly  approaching  Moscow.  They  had  crossed  the 
Urals  into  Europe,  reached  the  Volga  River  and  come 
into  touch  with  the  Allied  forces  on  the  north  and  Den- 
ikin's  Cossacks  on  the  south.  Petrograd  was  being  at- 
tacked from  the  north,  west  and  south  and  was  likely 
soon  to  be— or  had  already  been — captured.  The  French 
held  the  Crimea  and  Odessa.  The  British  had  command 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  and  the  Trans-Caspian. 
The  Russian  people  were  rising  and  Sovietism  would 
soon  collapse.  Kolchak  was  getting  abundant  arms  and 
aid  from  the  Allies  and  would  soon  receive  recognition 
as  ruler  of  all  the  Russias. 

Then  the  tide  turned.  The  French  were  forced  to 
withdraw  from  Odessa  and  Crimea.  The  crews  of  their 
warships  in  the  Black  Sea  raised  the  red  flag  and  they 
sailed  for  home.  The  British  evacuated  the  Trans- 
Caspian  region  on  account  of  trouble  in  Afghanistan. 
Bolshevik  gunboats  were  somehow  brought  from  Petro- 
grad down  the  Volga  to  the  Caspian.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  British  troops  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Caucasus,  leaving  the  Armenian  refugees  to  starvation 
or  massacre  unless  America  comes  to  their  rescue.  One 
day  a  despatch  told  us  that  Denikin  had  been  obliged 
to  "retreat  again,"  which  was  puzzling,  since  we  had 
not  heard  that  he  had  done  anything  else  than  to  ad- 
vance. 

In  the  north  the  Russian  army  that  had  been  formed 
and  drilled  by  British  oiflcers  in  order  to  rescue  their 
native  land  from  Soviet  rule  mutinied  and  turned  over 
to  the  Bolsheviki  Onega,  which  constituted  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Allied  forces  of  Murmansk  and 
those  of  Archangel.  On  August  10  the  Bolsheviki  were 
thrown  back  twelve  miles  on  the  Dvina  River,  south- 
east of  Archangel,  with  severe  losses.  The  combined 
campaign  of  the  Finns,  Esths,  Letts  and  Russian  refu- 
gees against  Petrograd  mysteriously  collapsed. 

On  the  east  the  Kolchak  forces  have  been  driven  com- 
pletely out  of  European  Russia.  Ufa  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bolsheviki;  then  they  followed  along  the  rail- 
road across  the  Urals  and  took  Cheliabinsk  with  4000 
prisoners,  fifty  machine  guns  and  supply  trains.  Fur- 
ther north  they  captured  Perm  and  5000  prisoners  and 
advanced  eastward  into  Asia  unopposed.  The  British 
feel  somewhat  chagrined  that  by  the  capture  of  Perm 
they  lost  their  river  flotilla.  The  British  gunboats 
"Kent"  and  "Suffolk"  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  if  their  crews  had  not  blown  them  up. 

Now  Washington  gives  out  a  warning  that  we  need 
not  be  surprized  if  the  Bolsheviki  advanced  into  Siberia 
as  far  as  Omsk,  the  capital  of  the  Kolchak  Govern- 
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merit.  Hospital  patients  and  civilians  are  already  leav- 
ing Omsk  for  Irkutsk,  1500  miles  eastward.  The  corps 
of  American  engineers  under  J.  F.  Stevens  is  trying  to 
keep  open  the  Siberian  railroad  from  Omsk  to  the  Pa- 
cific, but  is  much  hampered  by  anti-Kolchak  risings 
and  the  interference  of  Semenov's  Cossacks. 

Kolchak's  army  at  the  front  has  been  weakened  by 
wholesale  desertions  of  the  Russians  to  the  Soviet 
side,  ascribed  in  part  to  the  brutality  of  the  officers 
of  the  Czar's  army  who  command  the  Kolchak  forces. 
The  United  States  has  released  45,000  rifles  and  large 
quantities  of  ammunition  to  be  rushed  across  the 
Pacific  to  Vladivostok  for  Kolchak's  use. 

According  to  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Pichon, 
the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  of  Allied,  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Siberia  number  400,000  and  those  on  the 
Murmansk  and  Archangel  coasts  40,000.  But  the  forces 
under  General  Denikin  in  the  Cossack  country  are 
stronger  and  have  of  late  been  more  successful.  His 
cavalry,  aided  by  the  British  tanks,  have  cut  the  Volga 
line,  both  rail  and  river,  by  the  capture  of  Kamishin 
on  July  28.  Here  11,000  prisoners  were  taken,  besides 
fifty  cannon,  150  machine  guns,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  war  material. 

This  breaks  the  connection  between  Saratov  and 
Astrakhan  and  may  force  the  Bolsheviki  to  loose  their 
grip  on  the  Caspian,  for  Astrakhan  is  the  only  Cas- 
pian port  they  now  hold.  They  hold  only  fifty  miles 
of  the  Black  Sea  coast.  Ochakov,  a  Black  Seat  port 
between  Odessa  and  Kherson,  was  occupied  by  Deni- 
kin's  troops  after  it  had  been  bombarded  and  partly 
demolished  by  the  British  cruisers.  The  United  States 
steamer  "Kickapoo"  has  brought  $500,000  worth  of 
cloth,  shoes  and  other  goods,  sold  to  the  Red  Cross  from 
the  American  army  stores  in  France,  to  Novorossysk, 
Denikin's  chief  port. 

The  new  Polish  army  of  250,000  equipped  by  the 
Allies  is  making  large  inroads  into  Bolsheviki  terri- 
tory. It  has  taken  the  important  city  of  Minsk,  150 
miles  east  of  the  old  boundary  of  Poland. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  then,  it  seems  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  losing  ground  on  the  west  and  south  and 
gaining  on  the  north  and  west. 


f? 


Eat,  Drink  and  Be  Merry" 


IN  any  attempt  to  analyze  present  business  condi- 
tions and  their  drift  and  tendency,  we  are  at  once 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  present  time  and 
its  likelihoods  find  no  exact  nor  adequate  analogy  in 
the  past.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  there  ensued  great  reaction  in  commercial 
life  thruout  England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Prices  declined,  business  activity  decreased,  and  eco- 
nomic and  social  unrest  and  discontent  became  preva- 
lent and  widespread.  After  our  own  Civil  War,  early 
in  1866,  prices  began  that  gradual  decline  which,  with 
occasional  interruptions,  lasted  for  over  thirty  years. 
Business  activity,  however,  continued  unabated  on  the 
whole,  tho  much  of  it  was  speculative  and  unreal.  After 
some  seven  years  came  the  great  panic  of  1873  and  the 
commercial  world  faced  a  long  period  of  declining  prices 
and  only  moderate  business  activity.  None  of  these 
things  prevail  with  us.  Prices  are  on  the  up  grade,  and 
so  is  commercial  activity,  only  speculation  is  too  much 
in  evidence.  Obviously  we  are  facing  new  conditions 
and  have  new  factors  to  reckon  with,  and  the  chiefest 
among  them  is  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people,  which 
transcends  underlying  material  conditions. 

The  latter  in  the  main  are  sound  and  sufficient.  We 
shall  have  abundant  harvests,  both  for  our  own  and 
European  needs,  tho  not  so  large  as  anticipated  a 
month  or  so  ago.  Farm  products  bring  exceptionally 
high  and  remunerative  prices,  so  that  the  farming  com- 
munity is  exceedingly  well  off.  All  the  other  productive 
interests,  lumber,  mining,  manufacturing,  live  stock 
raising,  are  steadily  increasing  their  output  because 
of  an  equally  steadily  increasing  demand.  All  the  tan- 
gible and  necessary  foundations  for  prosperity  are 
sound  and  wholesome,  save  for  the  prevalence  of  un- 
naturally and  abnormally  high  prices. 

The  psychological  side  of  the  problem  is  much  more 
striking  and  interesting  but  not  so  reassuring.  In- 
creased salaries  and  wages,  especially  the  latter,  are  the 
mainspring  of  general  and  unheeding  spending.  Finan- 
ciers, economists  and  moralists  are  wasting  their  time 
preaching  thrift  and  saving.  For  the  average  man  never 
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This  chart  shows  the  relation  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1914  to  the  increase  in  wages  of  the  railway  workers 
who  have  precipitated  the  crisis  over  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  two  lines  show  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  prices 
and  wages  and  that  at  the  present  time  wages  have  practically  overtaken  prices.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  two  diagrams— 
the  wage  ladder  has  increased  in  length  and  thus  enables  the  consumer  to  continue  to  reacli  the  market  basket  on  the  price 
wall.  The  price  line  is  based  on  Dun's  index  number  of  wholesale  commodity  prices.  This  number  represents  the  combined 
price  trend  of  breadstuffs,  meats  and  other  foods,  clothing,  metals  and  miscellaneous  products  which  directly  or  indirectly 
figure    in   a   family's   budget.   Each    commodity   bears   a    weight    in    the    index    in    proportion    to    the    per    capita    consumption    of    it 
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reads  these  homilies,  much  less  pays  any  attention  to 
their  precepts.  We  are  one  and  all  indulging  to  the 
u-ttermost  that  curious  phase  of  humanity  which  can 
imagine  no  other  condition  than  the  present,  and  liv- 
ing accordingly. 

Most  of  the  world  owes  us  money,  even  tho  much 
of  Europe  cannot  pay  us  now,  and  may  never  do  so. 
Yet  in  answer  to  that  Macedonian  cry  from  Europe 
for  help  lest  they  perish,  we  must  lend  them  more 
money,  or  rather  extend  them  further  credits,  or  else 
feel  the  sure  reaction  of  the  loss  of  export  trade  upon 
our  own  prosperity.  This  situation  is  typical  of  the 
unnatural  and  perplexing  conditions  which  confront  us 
on  every  side. 

Two  other  striking  features  rather  accurately  size 
up  the  present  situation.  There  seems  no  limit  to  the 
buying  of  automobiles,  and  the  point  of  "saturation" 
seems  increasingly  remote.  It  is  easy  enough  to  moral- 
ize about  this  apparent  extravagance.  The  real  reason 
is  that  automobiles  are  as  much  a  part  of  modern 
civilization  as  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph,  and 
likewise  nearly  as  necessary  to  the  transaction  of  every- 
day business.  The  owner  of  an  automobile  once,  is  an 
owner  always  unless  he  goes  dead  broke.  He  recognizes 
the  broadening  of  his  mental  horizon  incident  upon  the 
possession  of  a  car  and  acquires  the  habit.  It  is  one  of 
the  many  indications  that  we  have  risen  to  a  higher 
level  of  material  and  mental  living,  and  that  we — 
meaning  the  multitudinous  many — will  resist  to  the 
uttermost  any  attempt  of  man  or  of  fate  to  bring  us 
back  to  a  lower  plane. 

'  Moreover,  in  sober  truth  we  know  that  the  surest 
economic  and  social  basis  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
is  the  wellbeing  of  the  many.  Just  now  the  general 
thought  is  for  a  more  general  and  generous  distribu- 
tion of  the  fruits  of  prosperity.  We  shall  easily  go  too 
far  in  that  direction.  That  is,  further  than  is  either 
feasible  or  practicable.  So  the  day  of  readjustment  and 
reckoning  will  come  to  bring  us  back  to  a  basis  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  workaday  world.  But  we  are 
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very  sure  that  we  shall  not  return  to  the  ways  and 
ideas  of  yesterday. 

Another  uneasy  and  threatening  feature  is  the  ab- 
sence of  building  and  construction  in  its  real  sense.  It 
is  true  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  building  now  and 
it  is  growing,  but  it  is  born  of  necessity  and  not,  as 
usual,  the  direct  and  natural  result  of  an  era  of  pros- 
perity. Building  is  in  normal  times  the  one  sure  barom- 
eter and  index  of  abounding  good  times,  for  it  calls 
for  its  being  and  existence  upon  almost  every  form 
of  commercial  life  and  draws  material  and  labor  from 
almost  every  trade.  Now  it  is  being  prosecuted  at  un- 
naturally high  prices  for  both  labor  and  material,  be- 
cause it  has  been  dormant  for  several  years,  while 
population  increased. 

Then  the  present  high  prices  are  rarely  warranted 
by  the  facts.  There  is  too  much  control  of  supply, 
especially  in  great  staples,  and  too  little  operation  of 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Also  these  prices  are 
too  great  a  burden  upon  the  many,  especially  in  the 
case  of  food  products.  Eventually  they  must  seek  a 
more  natural  and  reasonable  level.  There  is  increasing 
speculation,  too,  which  is  an  evil  thing,  and  unless 
checked,  always  brings  trouble  and  commercial  cata- 
clysms in  its  train.  Then  industrially  we  are  in  a  fer- 
ment with  all  sorts  of  foolish,  well-meant  panaceas  as 
to  the  way  out.  The  right  way  we  shall  find  in  some 
measure  with  the  exercise  of  much  patience,  some  com- 
mon sense,  a  good  deal  of  bitter  and  unpleasant  experi- 
ence, and  an  increasing  practical  application  of  a  hu- 
man understanding  of  each  other. 

So  the  sum  of  things  is  that  we  shall  go  on  pros- 
pering for  a  time,  probably  quite  a  time.  Then  matters 
will  readjust  themselves  after  a  more  permanent  and 
progressive  fashion.  A.  W.  D. 

The  Return  of  Hapsburg 

^"^  HE  overthrow  of  the  soviet  government  in  Hun- 
gary by  economic  pressure  from  Paris  has  had 
-  the  undesired  result  of  putting  Budapest  into  the 
hands  of  the  Rumanians  and  bringing  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  back  into  power.  Rumanian  troops  are  looting 
Hungarian  fields  and  cities  without  opposition  and  kill- 
ing civilians  of  both  sexes  without  trial.  The  Archduke 
Joseph,  Field  Marshal  in  the  Austrian  armj'^  and  hus- 
band of  a  Bavarian  Princess,  has  become  dictator  under 
the  title  of  "Governor  of  the  State."  Jews  are  beaten 
about  the  streets  of  the  capital  with  dog-whips  and 
threatened  with  wholesale  massacre.  The  officers  of  the 
old  regime  are  again  appearing  in  their  gorgeous  uni- 
forms and  talking  openly  of  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  The  Hohenzollern  King  of  Rumania  openly 
defies  the  Paris  Conference  and  violates  the  provisions 
of  the  armistice  and  treaty. 

This  is  the  fifth  form  of  government  Hungary  has 
had  in  the  last  year.  When  the  armistice  was  signed 
in  November  Kaiser  Karl  abdicated  and  a  republican 
government  was  set  up  with  Count  Karolyi  at  the  head. 
He  put  great  faith  in  President  Wilson's  program  and 
assured  the  people  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
peace  on  these  principles.  But  when  it  was  found  that 
the  Paris  Conference  had  assigned  much  larger  sections 
of  Hungarian  territory  to  the  Rumanian,  Czecho-Slov- 
aks  and  Yugoslavs  than  the  Hungarians  had  antici- 
pated and  that  these  nationalities  were  not  even  keep- 
ing to  these  liberal  lines  but  encroaching  further 
toward  Budapest,  the  people  lost  confidence  in  Karolyi 
and  he  turned  over  the  reins  of  power  to  Bela  Kun,  who 
set  up  a  soviet  system  modeled  after  that  of  Russia.  The 
Red  Army  that  he  organized  drove  back  the  Rumanian 
forces  beyond  the  Theiss  and  occupied  the  greater  part 
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Walking  just  like  common  folks — Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Belgium  and  President  Poin- 
care  of  France,  and  behind  them  Madame 
Poincare  and  King  Albert,  during  a 
visit     of    the    French    president    to    Liege 
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Do  you  recognize  the  stern  commander  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  in  this  snapshot  of  Cambridge 
University  students  carrying  General 
Pershing  on  their  shoulders  after  the  Eng- 
lish university  conferred  on  him  an  LL.D. 
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The  deposed  commissioner  of  Bolshevik 
Hungary  under  Bela  Kun — Joseph  Pogany, 
who  helped  organize  and  direct  the 
powerful      Soviet      regime      in      Budapest 


@  Western  Newspaper  VnUm 

These  boots  carried  Mrs.  Frank- 
lin all  the  way  across  the  con- 
tinent from  New  York  to  her 
home  in  Seattle  on  a  walking 
trip  which  won  her  a  $2000 
wager  and  cost  only  S28  for  ex- 
penses along  the  route.  Mrs. 
Franklin  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses  in  New  York 
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Archduke  Joseph,  the  new  ruler  of  Hun- 
gary, of  Hapshurg  birlii.  hut  announced 
democratic  intentions.  He  renounced  all 
his  titles  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution 
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of  Slovakia.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  lay  their  ignominious 
defeat  by  the  Reds  to  the  incompetence  or  treachery  of 
the  Italian  officers  commanding  their  troops.  The  Ital- 
ians retaliate  by  asserting  that  the  Slovaks  sympa- 
thized with  the  soviet  and  welcomed  the  Hungarians 
instead  of  repelling  them.  The  Italian  delegations  at 
Vienna  and  Budapest  are  accused  of  supporting  the 
soviet  government  in  Hungary  by  supplying  funds, 
munitions  and  expert  aid.  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  favor  the  Rumanians.  The  Rumanian  army  has 
been  reorganized  by  French  officers  and  French  African 
troops  have  proved  more  reliable  in  action  against  the 
Hungarians  than  any  of  the  native  nationalities. 

The  further  advance  of  the  soviet  armies  was  checked 
by  orders  from  Paris  threatening  Allied  intervention. 
Bela  Kun,  People's  Commissary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
claims  that  the  Hungarian  forces  were  withdrawn  to 
the  frontiers  fixed  by  the  Paris  Conference  on  condi- 
tion, promised  in  Clemenceau's  telegram  of  June  13, 
that  the  Rumanian  troops  would  also  withdraw  to  the 
limit  of  the  neutral  zone.  But  the  Rumanians,  instead 
of  retiring,  advanced  on  June  24  and  now  occupy  ter- 
ritory assigned  by  the  Paris  Conference  to  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Jugoslavs  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

Bela  Kun  begged  for  permission  to  send  representa- 
tives to  the  Paris  Conference,  but  the  Supreme  Council 
refused  to  recognize  the  soviet  government  in  any  way 
and  threatened  to  cut  off  all  supplies  unless  it  was  sup- 
planted by  a  more  democratic  form. 

Meantime  internal  disaffection  was  increasing,  and 
the  resort  of  the  communist  government  to  terrorist 
methods  made  matters  worse.  The  peasants  refused  to 
supply  food  to  the  cities.  The  efforts  of  Bela  Kun  to  start 
a  communist  rising  in  Austria  failed.  The  reinforced 
Rumanians  could  no  longer  be  held  back.  Monarchical 
conspiracies  were  renewed  and  focused  upon  Archduke 
Joseph.  A  counter  revolutionist  government  was  set  up 
at  Szegedin  (pronounced  Seg-ed-in),  96  miles  southeast 
of  Budapest  and  the  second  city  of  Hungary  in  size. 
This  movement  is  supposed  to  have  been  supported  by 
the  Rumanians. 

Beset  by  all  these  difficulties,  Bela  Kun  resigned  and 
left  the  country.  His  colleagues  of  the  commissariat 
scattered  to  all  quarters,  carrying  with  them,  it  is  said, 
large  funds  from  the  treasury.  Szamuely,  the  most 
fanatical  and  ruthless  of  the  communist  commissaries, 
was  shot  as  he  was  crossing  the  Austrian  frontier  by 
a  relative  of  one  of  his  victims.  A  socialist  government 
was  set  up  in  Budapest  as  a  substitute  for  the  soviet. 
It  included,  besides  some  members  carried  over  from 
the  communist  cabinet,  representatives  of  the  peasants 
and  bourgeoisie,  and  was  headed  by  Jules  Peidll. 
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But  this  provisional  government  failed  to  command 
respect  abroad  or  obedience  at  home.  The  Rumanian 
troops  marched  to  Budapest  and  there  their  commander 
issued  an  ultimatum  demanding  the  surrender  to  Ru- 
mania of  all  war  material,  30  per  cent  of  the  farm 
machinery  and  livestock,  50  per  cent  of  the  railroad 
rolling  stock  and  shop  machinery,  50  per  cent  of  the 
Danube  shipping,  400  motor  trucks,  200  touring  cars, 
and  supplies  for  300,000  Rumanian  troops.  The  Hun- 
garians were  required  to  reduce  their  forces  to  13,000 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Rumanian  army  of  oc- 
cupation until  final  peace  was  made.  If  these  terms  were 
not  complied  with  by  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  the  commander  said,  the  Rumanians  would 
not  be  confined  to  the  limits  specified  but  would  take 
all  the  property  of  any  kind  that  they  needed  to  repair 
the  damages  inflicted  upon  Rumania  by  the  Hungarian 
invasion  of  three  years  ago. 

This  unwarranted  ultimatum  and  impossible  condi- 
tions excited  great  indignation  at  Paris,  but  the  Ru- 
manian government  paid  no  attention  to  Clemenceau's 
telegrams.  King  Ferdinand  entered  Budapest  as  a  con- 
queror and  the  Rumanians  began  systematically  rav- 
aging the  country,  demolishing  what  they  could  not 
carry  off  and  shooting  at  sight  any  who  attempted  to 
remonstrate  or  who  even  "looked  like  Bolsheviki."  Even 
the  supplies  of  the  American  Relief  Committee  were 
shipped  to  Rumania  until  Hoover  shut  them  off  at  the 
source.  The  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  protested  in 
vigorous  terms  as  follows : 

The  Peace  Conference  learns  that  the  Rumanian  gen- 
erals refuse  to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  Allied 
generals  and  have  prevented  publication  of  the  telegram 
addressed  by  the  president  of  the  Peace  Conference  to  the 
Hungarian  Government.  They  also  are  permitting  their 
soldiers  to  pilfer  private  property  and  requisitions,  and 
are  sending  into  Rumania  live  stock  and  rolling  stock,  sub- 
mitting Budapest  to  an  unnecessary  blockade  which  is 
starving  the  city.  They  are  destroying  the  railway  lines,  in 
particular  one  from  Budapest  to  Vienna.  In  fact,  they  are 
committing  a  series  of  actions  which  are  as  much  in  viola- 
tion of  the  decision  of  the  Conference  as  of  the  rights  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  and  likewise,  primarily, 
of  humanity. 

The  Supreme  Council  learns  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Socialistic  Hungarian  Government  was  overthrown  by  a 
coup  d'etat,  its  members  arrested  and  the  Government  re- 
placed by  one  having  Archduke  Joseph  at  its  head.  In  view 
of  these  facts  the  Conference  is  compelled  to  believe  the 
Rumanian  Government  determined  to  defy  the  Conference 
and  separate  itself  from  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers. 

On  the  night  of  August  6  the  members  of  the  Peidll 
Government  were  arrested  while  in  session  at  the  na- 
tional palace  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Archduke  Joseph 
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and  on  the  following  morning  he  proclaimed  himself 
dictator  and  promised  to  call  a  national  assembly  to 
determine  the  future  form  of  government  for  Hungary. 
He  has  appointed  a  coalition  cabinet  with  Stefan  Fried- 
rich  as  premier.  Freidrich  worked  for  eight  years  in 
an  American  machinery  plant  and  was  Minister  of  War 
in  the  Karolyi  cabinet. 

Rumania  has  been  in  receipt  of  large  aid  from  the 
Allies,  including  $20,000,000  from  the  United  States, 
but  the  large  crops  and  the  loot  from  Hungary  now 
make  the  country  independent.  The  Rumanian  Govern- 
ment seems  inclined  to  defy  the  Paris  Conference  and 
to  settle  its  boundaries  to  suit  itself.  It  has  refused 
compliance  with  the  stipulation  of  the  Conference  that 
equal  rights  should  be  guaranteed  to  all  races,  including 
the  Jews. 

The  Turmoil  of  British  Pohtics 

NOTWITHSTANDING  that  the  Lloyd  George 
ministry  recently  received,  after  the  armistice, 
the  largest  majority  in  Parliament  ever  given 
in  any  election,  and  might  therefore  be  maintained  in 
power  for  at  least  five  years,  its  position  is  by  no  means 
secure.  As  the  Government  develops  its  domestic  policy 
its  heterogeneous  majority  falls  apart  into  its  Conser- 
vative, Liberal  and  Labor  constituents.  In  all  the  by- 
elections  held  since  the  general  election  the  vote  for 
the  governmental  candidate  shows  a  heavy  falling  off, 
showing  that  the  country  is  losing  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration. One  reason  for  this  is  because  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  has  not  brought  the  anticipated  in- 
ternal peace  and  prosperity.  The  cost  of  commodities 
has  not  fallen,  as  was  expected,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
Government  continue  at  an  appalling  figure.  The  daily 
expenditure  since  the  armistice  averages  $32,380,000. 
The  national  debt  has  been  multiplied  by  ten  during  the 
war  and  is  still  mounting.  Great  Britain  has  loaned  to 
the  Allied  nations  and  her  own  dominions  nearly  nine 
billion  dollars,  none  of  it  recoverable  at  present  and 
some  of  it  probably  never.  Russia  alone  owes  Great 
Britain  $2,840,000,000,  and  large  sums  are  still  being 
expended  in  her  behalf  for  munitions  furnished  the 
Kolchak  and  Denikin  forces.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Churchill  has  somehow  to  provide  $7,500,000,- 


000  for  the  estimated  expenses  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment during  the  coming  year. 

The  peace  treaty  and  covenant  went  thru  both  houses 
of  Parliament  promptly  and  without  serious  opposi- 
tion. What  little  criticism  there  has  been  in  England 
has  come  chiefly  from  the  liberal  side,  while  in  the 
United  States  opposition  is  mostly  from  the  conserva- 
tive quarter. 

The  Irish  question  still  remains  unsettled  and  Lloyd 
George  is  being  criticized  for  not  bringing  forth  the 
policy  which  he  says  he  has.  There  are  now  in  Ireland 
six  distinct  armed  bodies,  and  a  serious  conflict  may  be 
precipitated  at  any  moment.  Lloyd  George  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Laborites  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops,  because  if  this  were  done  Ireland 
would  fall  into  anarchy.  The  arms  which  the  Ulster 
Volunteers  purchased  from  Germany  in  1914  to  pre- 
vent the  enforcement  of  the  Home  Rule  act  are  said  to 
have  been  preserved  in  secret  hiding  places  during  the 
war  even  when  rifles  were  sorely  needed  at  the  front, 
and  now  Sir  Edward  Carson  threatens  to  call  out  the 
Volunteers  and  set  up  a  provisional  government  in  Ul- 
ster in  case  any  attempt  is  made  by  the  Government  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  the  London  Times,  formerly  ultra-Unionist,  is  now 
veering  toward  Home  Rule  and  says : 

And  as  for  Sir  Edward  Carson's  threats  of  armed  rebel- 
lion, we  regard  them  as  having  a  perilous  likeness  to  the 
threats  of  "direct  action"  by  British  imitators  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevists.  There  is  now  no  room  for  dictatorships 
in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  free  democracies — neither 
for  a  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat"  nor  for  a  dictator- 
ship of  Orangemen. 

The  Whitley  and  other  promising  plans  for  the  de- 
mocratization of  industry  have  not  yet  brought  about 
industrial  peace.  There  are  strikes  of  bakers,  tramway 
men  and  police  in  various  cities,  and  200,000  miners 
are  out  in  the  Yorkshire  coal  fields. 

The  British  labor  movement,  which  has  been  formerly 
peaceable  and  political,  is  now  losing  these  character- 
istics and  showing  a  disposition  to  resort  to  "direct  ac- 
tion" in  various  forms.  The  Southport  Labor  Confer- 
ence voted  by  two  to  one  in  favor  of  using  the  strike 
for  political  aims,  such  as  compelling  the  Government 
to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Russia. 


(allitnn.' 


The  British  navy  in  a   new   role— sailors  doing  the  work  of  the   striking   miners   in   getting   coal   out   of  the   pits  for  their  ships 


The  Navy  Going  Thru  the 
Panama  Canal 

These  battleships  and  destroyers  are  at  the  strategic  point  of  their 
history-making  voyage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  where  they 
will  become  part  of  the  new  Pacific  Fleet  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  There 
are  to  be  175  ships  in  the  western  fleet  with  a  personnel  of  35,800 
men  and  officers,  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Rodman.  The 
group  of  destroyers  above  is  part-way  thru  the  canal  in  the 
Balboa  inner  harbor.  In  the  foreground  is  the  famous  big  drydock 
there.  The  U.  S.  S.  "New  Mexico,"  in  the  photograph  at  the 
right,  is  in  the  middle  west  chamber  of  the  Gatun  Locks; 
in      the      distance      is      the      Atlantic      entrance      to      the      canal 


Photographs  ©  Wide  World 

Two   battleships    going   thru   the    Gatun    Locks    at    once— The    U.   S.   S.   "Arkansas"   on   the   left   and    the   "Texas"   on    the   right 
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A  parliamentary  commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate profiteering  and  devise  measures  to  meet  it, 
but  without  waiting  for  its  report  the  Government 
brought  in  a  drastic  bill  imposing  heavy  penalties  for 
profiteers  and  authorizing  the  fixing  of  all  prices.  In 
spite  of  criticism  that  the  legislation  was  ill  consid- 
ered and  would  embarrass  trade  it  was  passed  by 
251  to  8. 

Among  other  contentious  measures  is  the  bill  which 
makes  the  Church  of  England  virtually  independent  of 
state  control,  but  without  disestablishment  or  disen- 
dowment. 

The  cessation  of  partizan  activities  for  five  years  and 
the  appearance  of  new  issues  have  broken  up  all  parties 
and  they  are  likely  to  reorganize  on  new  lines.  Ex-Pre- 
mier Asquith  is  making  a  fight  for  old-fashioned  lib- 
eralism, including  free  trade,  but  the  policy  of  imperial 
preference  adopted  by  the  Government  makes  any  re- 
turn to  the  old  conditions  impossible. 

How  Carnegie  Did  It 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  who  was  born  in  a  Scotch 
cottage,  inherited  nothing  but  poverty,  health, 
and  a  Scotch  spirit  of  thrift;  at  twelve  years,  a 
child  labor  victim  earning  $1.20  a  week;  a  stoker  at  thir- 
teen ;  a  telegraph  messenger  at  fourteen ;  a  telegraph 
operator  at  eighteen;  a  private  secretary  at  twenty- 
one;  a  railway  superintendent  at  twenty-six;  and  who 
died  worth  $500,000,000,  after  giving  away  nearly 
$400,000,000,  is  referred  to  as  having  a  typically 
American  career. 

The  characterization  is  apt,  for  except  in  magnitude 
of  result,  his  record  is  not  exceptional.  He  did  on  a  large 
scale  what  thousands  of  other  poor  boys,  to  whom  the 
republic  gave  a  chance  to  rise,  have  done  and  are  doing 
on  a  smaller  scale.  Others,  like  him,  whose  personal 
qualities  are  seemingly  not  remarkable,  have  struck  the 
rock  of  opportunity,  and  streams  for  their  enrichment 
have  gushed  forth. 

Recently  many  Americans  have  lost  conceit  of  mere 
wealth,  have  seen  that  the  public  was  a  silent  partner 
that  did  not  always  get  its  fair  share  of  dividends,  and 
a  nation  that  is  supposed  to  worship  the  Almighty 
Dollar  has  been  sharply  critical  of  the  Dollar's  pos- 
sessor. Andrew  Carnegie  shared  this  feeling  vocifer- 
ously, and  hence  his  famous  saying  that  the  man  who 
died  rich  would  die  disgraced. 

The  amasser  of  this  huge  fortune  had  practically  no 
education  except  that  acquired  outside  of  schools.  He 
invented  nothing  and  discovered  no  new  ideas.  Besides 
telegraphy  he  had  no  intimate  knowledge  of  any 
business.  He  was  not  an  ironmaster  except  by  owner- 
ship, for  his  relations  to  the  great  industry  were  chiefly 
those  of  investor  and  promoter.  Only  in  his  early  years 
was  he  industrious  at  particular  tasks,  afterward  de- 
voting a  large  part  of  his  time  to  travel,  to  entertain- 
ment, to  miscellaneous  activities.  He  came  to  the  iron 
business  when  the  field  was  apparently  fully  occupied, 
and  his  original  ventures  in  it  were  not  profitable. 

How  then  did  he  do  it?  His  first  great  quality  was 
his  unconquerable  optimism.  He  believed  in  the  future 
of  America  and  of  the  undertakings  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated. He  had  imagination  and  faith  and  an  unceas- 
ing restlessness  and  vivacity  of  mind.  Next  and  almost 
equally  important  was  his  willingness  to  trust  other 
men.  He  had  the  gift  of  wisely  picking  his  associates 
and  then  letting  them  alone  and  generously  dividing. 
He  did  not  seek  to  do  everything  himself — thus  early 
disclosing  that  mysterious  something  that  is  called  ex- 
ecutive ability.  He  laughed  at  the  "young  geniuses," 
as  he  called  those  with  whom  he  had  surrounded  him- 


The  late  Ernst  Haeckel  at  work  in  his  laboratory  at  Jena  Uni- 
versity. Haeckel  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  industrious 
naturalists  that  ever  lived  and  contributed  largely  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  lower  forms  of  marine  life.  In  his  monograph  on 
the  Radiolaria  he  described  and  depicted  over  4000  new  species 

self,  but  they  pitchforked  him,  often  against  his 
grumblings  and  protests,  to  amazing  hights.  It  has  been 
said  that  practically  everj^  major  decision  which 
brought  in  millions  was  personally  opposed  by  the  "old 
man,"  but  he  let  "the  boys"  do  as  they  wanted. 

Next,  Scotch  caution  and  canniness  entering  here,  he 
insisted  on  keeping  51  per  cent  of  the  stock.  His  gen- 
erosity, his  trust,  his  willingness  to  take  advice  never 
induced  him  to  go  so  far  as  to  surrender  the  power  to 
have  his  own  way  if  he  cared  to  exercize  it. 

Finally,  having  a  fancy  for  ideas  and  picking  them 
up  with  quickness  and  shrewdness  as  he  wandered  about 
talking  and  theorizing,  he  fed  into  his  plants  a  never- 
ending  stream  of  suggestion.  His  first  large  venture 
came  from  talking  with  an  inventor,  on  a  train — 
Woodruff,  Pullman's  sleeping  car  rival — and  his  adapta- 
bility and  the  plasticity  of  his  mind  he  kept  until  his 
closing  days. 

In  business  he  was  a  strong  believer  in  single  and 
unified  ownership  and  management.  Thus  he  had  no 
confidence  in  the  trust  principle  when  it  began  to  be 
applied.  He  loudly  predicted  the  failure  of  the  com- 
binations. They  could  not  succeed,  he  contended.  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  bottom  reason  why  he  con- 
veyed his  properties  to  the  Steel  Corporation  was  that 
he  would  not  enter  an  organization  of  whose  soundness 
he  was  skeptical,  and  yet  had  no  desire  for  the  death 
grapple  which  was  being  forced  on  him,  even  if  he  felt 
he  would  win  it.  It  is  highly  significant  that  he  would 
accept  no  stock — insisted  on  bonds  which  were  a  first 
lien  on  the  property  he  surrendered  as  well  as  on  the 
properties  joined  to  it. 

In  certain  quarters  it  has  been  customary  to  smile 
incredulously  at  Carnegie's  professions  of  liberalism. 
His  derision  of  the  protective  tariff  while  enjoying  its 
shelter,  his  support  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
his  declaration  that  a  rich  man  was  trustee  for  the  pub- 
lic, his  request  that  no  one  should  make  prayers  in  his 
behalf  because  he  feared  if  the  Throne  of  Grace  di- 
rected attention  to  him  it  would  discover  he  had  many 
possessions  that  did  not  properly  belong  to  him — all 
these  professions  have  been  dismissed  as  born  of  gar- 
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rulous  hypocrisy.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  with  a  sincerity  and  a  consistency  well  up  to  the 
average  he  believed  what  he  preached  and  sought  to 
practise  it.  He  had  the  Scotch  love  of  logic  and  was 
inclined  to  push  ideas  to  their  conclusions. 

But  altho  recognizing  that  the  public  was  a  partner 
and  that  the  greater  share  of  all  things  belonged  to  it, 
he  had  no  apologies  to  make  for  wealth  amassing.  His 
acute  mind  saw  that  society's  real  concern  was  in  get- 
ting things  done,  in  additions  to  production,  in  a  plant 
as  a  going  concern  rather  than  in  who  held  title  to  it. 
"Homestead,"  he  said,  "did  its  main  work  by  simply 
being." 


Going    Up! 


WHICH  have  gone  up  faster — wages  or  living 
costs?  There  is  a  chorus  of  affirmation  that 
living  costs  have  been  the  speedier  climber. 
There  are  reasons  for  this  consensus  of  opinion.  In  the 
first  place  the  compensations  of  the  salaried  have  gone 
up  little.  Their  earnings  tend  to  be  conventional  and 
respond  slowly  to  changed  conditions.  Joining  them  are 
those  in  industries,  more  fluid  in  their  wages,  who  are 
campaigning  for  more  and  who  naturally  are  unwilling 
to  knock  the  underpinning  from  beneath  their  demands 
by  acknowledging  they  are  better  off.  Pointing  to  the 
fixity  of  their  incomes  the  investing  class,  big  as  well 
as  little  capitalists,  is  able  to  establish  it  is  suffering  and 
its  members  point  to  the  income  tax  returns  as  proof. 

We  thus  have  a  condition  in  which  nearly  every  one 
(except  perhaps  the  owners  of  agricultural  land)  is 
able  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  pays  more  and  does  not 
proportionately  get  more.  But  this  of  course  is  an  ab- 
surdity. If  some  pay  more  on  balance,  others  pay  less 
on  balance.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  the  sum  total 
of  production,  on  the  contrary  an  increase. 

So  one  turns  to  statistics,  present  in  infinite  variety. 


to  resolve  a  question  concerning  which  individual  ex- 
perience and  prepossession  are  untrustworthy  guides. 
The  results  of  two  inquiries  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished— a  comparison  of  prices  as  shown  by  the  Dun 
index  number;  and  the  average  yearly  income  of 
railroad  employees,  as  reported  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  appears  that,  taking  the  prices 
and  wages  of  July,  1914,  as  a  base,  that  commodity 
prices,  weighed  proportionately  to  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  each  article,  are  up  96  per  cent.  In  the  list  of 
commodities,  beside  foodstuffs,  are  clothing,  metals, 
lumber,  etc. — everything  that  figures  directly  or  in- 
directly in  the  family  budget.  On  the  other  hand  the 
average  annual  income  of  the  railroad  worker  is  up 
87  per  cent.  One  great  error  in  many  computations  is 
that  they  compare  wage  scales,  usually  on  a  daily  basis, 
without  taking  into  account  continuity  of  work  or 
extra  compensation   for  overtime. 

But  cost  of  living  prices,  it  will  be  said,  are  up  more 
than  annual  income,  even  tho  not  much  more.  But  this 
is  only  deduction.  The  Dun  figures  relate  to  commodi- 
ties, not  to  all  living  costs.  The  National  Industry  Con- 
ference Board  recently  examined  the  broader  question. 
It  found  that  food  is  up  85  per  cent,  clothing  100  per 
cent,  fuel,  light  and  heat  57  per  cent,  sundries  63  per 
cent,  and  shelter  28  per  cent.  The  combined  average 
was  70.3  per  cent. 

So  this  table  combined  with  the  Dun  table  would 
mean  that  total  living  expenses  are  not  up  as  much  as 
the  income  of  railroad  workers.  If  the  proposed  increase 
of  $800,000,000  goes  thru  the  difference  will  be  larger. 

A  factor  not  allowed  for  in  any  of  the  estimates  is 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  per  family.  If 
the  family  is  taken  as  the  social  unit  it  would  doubtless 
appear  that  the  income  of  the  average  family  is  up 
more  than  the  living  costs,  at  least  among  the  non- 
salaried  and  non-investors,  and  this  change  is  at  the 
expense  of  the   salaried   and   capitalistic   classes. 


Merzarolf 

And    now    comes    London's    great    victory   parade,    witnessed    by    cheering    thousands.    While    not    so    internationally   impressive    as 
the    march    of    the    Allies    in    Paris,    it    was    significant    of    the    tremendous    war-awakened    patriotism    of    the    British    Empire 


Mr.  Wilson  on  the  Cost  of  Living 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


PUBLIC  reaction  to  the  President's  address  to 
Congress  on  the  high  cost  of  living  has  disclosed 
very  little  intelligent  reflection  upon  the  eco- 
nomic merits  of  the  legislation  recommended. 
Most  of  the  talk  has  been  upon  the  political  intent  and 
the  probable  political  elTect  of  the  speech.  Political 
friends  and  foes  have  agreed  that  Mr.  Wilson  was 
"adroit"  or  "clever,"  or  "astute,"  or  "strategic"  in 
seizing  upon  a  hardship  that  is  felt  by  every  household 
in  the  nation  as  a  nevi^  and  highly  concrete  reason  for 
prompt  senatorial  action  upon  the  treaty  of  peace  and 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  There  has  been 
more  or  less  discussion  also  of  the  political  expediency 
of  adopting  a  peace  time  policy  of  price  control,  and 
setting  up  a  permanent  national  machinery  to  work  it 
out.  There  has  been  almost  no  consideration  of  the 
question  how  far,  if  at  all,  the  cost  of  living  can  be 
lowered  by  such  measures. 

The  broader  economic  propositions  that  Mr.  Wilson 
lays  down  are  elementary  and  indisputable.  Resources 
and  fluid  capital  have  been  wasted  by  the  war  beyond 
all  precedent.  Production  has  not  been  brought  back  to 
100  per  cent,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  its  processes  are 
confused  and  halting.  The  forecast  is  speculative,  not 
certain,  and  credit  is  correspondingly  restricted.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  neither  farms  nor  mills  in 
this  country  are  being  worked  to  full  capacity,  and  in 
Europe  the  situation  is  much  worse.  Strikes  are  seri- 
ously limiting  both  the  production  and  the  marketing 
of  goods.  Until  these  conditions  are  bettered  no  great 
and  permanent  relief  is  possible.  Only  by  producing 
and  saving  can  we  again  have  abundance,  but  for  the 
moment  all  classes  of  society,  American  and  European, 
are  indulging  themselves  in  orgies  of  extravagant  ex- 
penditure. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  Mr.  Wilson's  assumption  that 
the  shortage  of  commodity  supply,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  not  great  enough  to  account  for  the  actual  high  cost 
of  living,  and  his  suggestions  for  dealing  with  the  prof- 
iteers that  we  are  on  more  treacherous  ground.  As  to 
the  assumption  itself,  however,  it  is  almost  certainly 
true.  The  price  fixing  action  of  supply  and  demand 
under  free  competition  is  one  thing.  Price  determina- 
tion when  supply  is  monopolized  or  controlled  by  com- 
binations, or  in  any  way  withheld,  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent thing,  and  this  too  is  an  elementary  economic 
proposition.  The  facts  that  Mr.  Wilson  alleges  in  sup- 
port of  his  contention  appear  to  be  well  established  and 
they  leave  little  room  for  doubt  that  at  the  present 
moment  the  existing  supplies  of  nearly  all  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  are  controlled  and  to  a  certain  extent 
withheld  from  market  by  combinations  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

This  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  government  may 
rightly  deal  with  and  ought  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Wilson 
performs  a  public  duty  in  giving  notice  that  his  admin- 
istration will  deal  with  it.  But  various  troublesome 
questions  of  "how"  arise. 

If  it  is  true,  and  Mr.  Wilson  presumably  speaks  with 
full  knowledge,  that  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
prices  are  manipulated  are  illegal  and  some  of  them 
criminal  the  administration  has  no  choice  but  to  pro- 
ceed energetically  as  Mr.  Wilson  promises  it  will  against 
the  malefactors.  Unhappily,  the  public  is  always  skep- 
tical about  the  outcome  of  such  proceedings.  It  is  ac- 


customed to  see  prosecutions  drag  a  long  and  weary 
way  thru  the  courts  until  the  occasion  for  them  is  for- 
gotten and  the  wrongdoers  escape  with  inadequate  pun- 
ishment, or  none  at  all.  If  Mr.  Wilson's  administration 
shall  have  the  nerve  to  push  prosecution  relentlessly, 
and  actually  land  half  a  dozen  distinguished  multi- 
millionaires in  prison  on  long  term  sentences,  it  will 
do  a  noteworthy  thing  and  deserve  well  of  mankind. 

In  addition  to  methods  of  high  price  making  which 
already  are  illegal,  there  are  others  that  are  reprehen- 
sible and  that  Mr.  Wilson  says  "should  be  dealt  with  at 
once  by  legislation."  In  substance  the  President's  pro- 
posals at  this  point  are  three.  By  various  laws  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures  he  would  attempt  to  obtain  and 
to  maintain  full  publicity  of  facts  affecting  prices. 
Various  departments  of  the  Government,  thru  investi- 
gations and  publications  supported  by  adequate  appro- 
priations, should  obtain  and  disseminate  the  facts 
relating  to  actual  supplies  of  the  more  important  com- 
modities. By  legal  requirements  analogous  to  those 
embodied  in  the  Pure  Food  Act,  Mr.  Wilson  would  have 
the  public  made  acquainted  with  the  economic  status  of 
products  that  have  been  in  cold  storage,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  prices  at  which  they  were  put  in  storage 
and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  in  storage.  This 
policy  is  doubtless  debatable,  but  the  weight  of  sound 
economic  opinion  probably  backs  it  up.  Free  economic 
bargaining  is  possible  only  when  buyer  and  seller  know 
all  the  facts  affecting  the  transaction.  Wilful  conceal- 
ing of  facts  has  all  the  quality  of  fraud.  To  bring  them 
forth  into  the  light  may  surely  be  held  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate function  of  government. 

The  remaining  two  propositions  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pro- 
gram are  far  more  questionable.  Apart  from  the  largely 
unknown  and  possibly  serious  political  consequences  of 
attempting  to  bring  practically  all  interstate  commerce 
under  a  licensing  act,  how  far  can  such  a  procedure 
affect  market  prices?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Wilson  has  really  thought  this  thing  thru. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  plan  could  be  made  the 
means  of  controlling  corporate  power,  and  perhaps  of 
eliminating  various  abuses.  But  that  is  another  matter. 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  see  how  it  could  affect  general 
prices. 

The  proposition  to  continue  the  Food  Control  Act 
and  to  extend  its  scope  is  most  questionable  of  all.  That 
policy  would  mean,  for  one  thing,  an  extensive  and  com- 
plicated machinery  of  administration  which  in  itself 
would  be  a  heavy  charge  upon  production.  It  would 
mean,  in  the  second  place,  vast  possibilities  of  abuse 
and  discrimination,  and  great  possibilities  of  unwis- 
dom, unpleasant  samples  of  which  we  had  in  Mr.  Gar- 
field's unfortunate  handling  of  the  coal  shortage  crisis, 
in  the  alleged  favoritism  to  cotton  producers,  and  in  the 
doubtful  expediency  of  wheat  price  fixing. 

A  more  general  criticism  of  the  President's  program 
relates  to  significant  omissions.  He  says  nothing  of  the 
economic  consequences  that  have  followed  upon  the  at- 
tempt of  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  fix  railroad  freight  and  passenger  rates,  and 
nothing  of  the  effect  upon  prices  of  that  most  unwise 
provision  of  the  income  tax  law  whereby  a  percentage 
instead  of  the  whole  of  an  excess  profit  is  taken  by  the 
revenue  collector.  It  is  no  secret  that  profiteers  are  try- 
ing to  recover  their  excess   profit   tax   from  the  con- 
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sumer  by  price  boosting.  If  the  law  had  fixed  a  gener- 
ous but  absolute  limit  of  profit  and  taken  as  tax  all  ex- 
cess profit  above  that  limit,  the  producer  would  not 
have  spent  his  energies  in  trying  to  collect  a  tax  for  the 
Government.  Having  reached  his  limit  of  profit  on  his 


existing  business  he  would  have  applied  himself  to  ex- 
tending the  business  and  broadening  the  investment  on 
which  he  could  retain  a  legally  permitted  per  cent  of 
profit.  That  would  have  increased  production  and  low- 
ered prices. 


The  Last  of  the  Darwinians 


An  Editorial 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE  death  of  Ernst  Haeckel  removes  from  earth 
the  last  of  the  gallant  band  who  fifty  years  ago 
first  championed  the  theory  of  evolution.  Dar- 
win, Huxley  and  Tyndall  died  before  the  close 
of  the  century  and  Spencer  shortly  after,  but  Haeckel 
lingered  on  to  the  middle  of  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He 
had  outlived  his  era  as  with  unusual  insight  he  himself 
realized.  This  is  shown  in  a  pathetic  paragraph  of  the 
preface  to  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe"  written  twenty 
years  ago : 

The  earlier  plan,  which  I  projected  many  years,  of  con- 
structing a  complete  "System  of  Monistic  Philosophy"  on 
the  basis  of  evolution  will  never  be  carried  into  effect  now. 
My  strength  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  task  and  many 
warnings  of  approaching  age  urge  me  to  desist.  Indeed,  I 
am  wholly  a  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  with  its 
close  I  draw  the  line  under  my  life's  work. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
literally  drawn  the  line  under  his  life's  work  then,  for 
his  "Wonders  of  Life,"  published  three  years  later, 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation  and  his  "Eternity: 
World  War  Thoughts,"  published  in  1916,  considerably 
impaired  it.  For  in  this  last  volume  he  gives  vent  to 
national  prejudice  and  Teutonic  intolerance  in  such 
language  as  this: 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded  we  must  demand 
a  considerable  extension  of  the  German  Empire.  In  mak- 
ing this  demand  our  motive  is  neither  the  greed  nor  the 
lust  for  gold  that  dominates  England,  who  rules  the  world, 
nor  the  vain  national  pride  of  France,  with  its  mania  for 
glory;  nor  the  childish  megalomania  of  Rome-crazed  Italy; 
nor  the  insatiable  hankering  for  territorial  expansion  of 
semi-barbarous  Russia.  It  is  simply  this,  that  the  German 
Empire,  being  overpopulated,  has  urgent  need  to  extend 
and  strengthen  its  frontiers,  which  were  most  unfavorable 
for  it  before  the  war. 

But  we  can  altogether  understand,  in  spite  of  the 
proverb,  tho  we  cannot  altogether  pardon  his  attitude. 
Haeckel  had  been  a  life-long  pacifist,  a  member  of  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  French  and  English  peace  societies,  and, 
believing  as  did  most  of  his  countrymen  at  that  time, 
that  the  war  had  been  forced  upon  Germany  by  her 
jealous  neighbors,  especially  England,  the  wrath  of  his 
disappointment  turned  against  them.  His  personal  faith 
and  hope  were  expressed  in  the  following  passage: 

Our  aim  is  to  prevent  the  inevitable  but  bloodless  "com- 
petitive struggle"  from  degenerating  into  a  bloody  and 
murderous  "struggle  for  existence."  Have  we  not  succeeded 
to  a  large  extent  in  eliminating  the  duel,  which  has  no 
meaning  unless  one  believes  in  the  superstition  of  a  divine 
judgment?  And  this  has  been  done  despite  the  false  Middle 
Age  notions  of  honor  which  still  persist  among  the  higher 
classes,  especially  the  military  class  and  certain  student 
societies,  which  try  to  maintain  the  pernicious  custom.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  actually 
succeed  in  establishing  a  lasting,  even  tho  not  an  everlast- 
ing condition  of  peace  between  the  more  highly  developed 
civilized  nations.  But  this  cannot  happen  before  practical 
reason  shall  have  asserted  itself  sufficiently  to  show  the 
warring  nations  the  folly  and  evil  of  reciprocal  murder, 
and  before  the  neutral  court  of  arbitration  shall  have  ac- 


quired the  moral  authority  and  necessary  power  to  enforce 
its  rational  decisions. 

As  a  dogmatic  Darwinian  he  believed  in  competition 
as  the  life  of  evolution  but  not  in  the  necessity  of  war. 
He  looked  forward  to  a  League  of  Nations  with  power 
to  act  but  probably  failed  to  recognize  his  ideal  in  the 
pending  Covenant  of  Versailles. 

Altho  Haeckel  thought  war  foolish  and  wicked  he 
was  undeniably  of  the  combative  temperament,  for  he 
plunged  into  many  a  controversy  that  a  more  cautious 
man,  Darwin  for  instance,  would  l^ave  avoided.  Huxley 
delighted  in  debate  as  much  as  Haeckel,  but  Huxley  was 
more  careful  to  survey  the  ground  before  he  raided 
enemy  territory.  He  outwitted  the  learned  Gladstone 
on  the  question  of  the  Gadarene  swine,  altho  this  was 
not  the  branch  of  biology  in  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  specialized.  But  Haeckel  invaded  the  field  of 
biblical  criticism  without  any  appreciation  of  its  pitfalls 
and  laid  himself  liable  to  very  embarrassing  if  not  fatal 
flank  attacks.  To  be  sure  his  clerical  antagonists  often 
made  the  same  mistake  when  they  carried  the  cam- 
paign into  biology,  but  that  did  not  help  the  matter. 

"Without  Haeckel  there  would  have  been  Darwin, 
but  no  Darwinism,"  said  one  of  his  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples. But  this  immediately  suggests  the  question  of 
whether  it  was  altogether  an  advantage  to  have  made 
an  "ism"  out  of  Darwin.  As  a  mere  question  of  tax- 
onomy his  theory  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  lay 
world  as  harmless  and  uninteresting.  But  heralded 
by  Haeckel  as  evidential  of  materialism,  as  antagonistic 
to  the  Church  and  as  destructive  to  Christianity,  Dar- 
winism raised  up  foes  on  all  sides  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  concerned  themselves  with  it.  He  fought  the 
battles  of  the  new  science  with  the  sword  of  the  old 
theology.  He  met  intolerance  with  intolerance  and  abuse 
with  abuse.  He  slashed  about  on  all  sides  and  attacked 
Bebel  and  Nietzsche  with  the  same  violence  as  he  did 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Lutherans. 

The  controversies  of  a  past  period,  like  its  wars, 
seem  to  us  futile  and  irrational.  But  we  must  avoid 
looking  at  the  nineteenth  century  thru  the  spectacles 
of  the  twentieth.  However  distasteful  this  mid-Victor- 
ian row  may  appear  to  us,  it  was  a  gallant  fight  and  a 
great  victory.  It  was  three  victories  in  one,  for  besides 
establishing  the  fact  of  evolution,  it  established  the 
freedom  of  scientific  research  and  the  right  to  consider 
questions  of  politics,  ethics  and  religion  in  the  light  of 
science. 

In  those  days  the  subject  of  debate  was  "Creation 
versus  Evolution."  Nowadays  we  hear  "Creative  Evolu- 
tion" preached  from  the  pulpit.  Then  it  was  question 
whether  any  new  species  had  ever  originated.  Now 
our  botanists  and  even  zoologists  originate  them 
as  they  like  and  nobody  is  shocked.  Haeckel's  "missing 
link"  was  a  source  of  great  amusement  for  a  while,  but 
within  ten  years  after  he  had  described  it  its  skull  was 
found  in  Java, 

A    century    before    that,    in    1773,    Lord    Monboddo 
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had  come  to  the  conclusion  from  his  study  of  the  Lin- 
nean  system  that  man  was  descended  from  the  apes 
and  made  a  rash  guess  at  the  reason  for  the  anatom- 
ical changes.  His  theory  is  most  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  verse  of  Lord  Neaves: 

The  thought  that  men  had  once  had  tails 

Caused  many  a  grin  full  broad,  O ! 
And  why  in   us  that  feature  fails, 

Was  asked  of  old   Monboddo. 
He  showed  that  sitting  on  the  rump, 

While  at  our  work  we  plod,  0 ! 
Would  wear  th'  appendage  to  the  stump 

As  close  as  in  Monboddo. 

We  may  forgive  his  contemporaries  for  smiling  at 
this  naive  explanation,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  poor 
Monboddo  should  have  been  ostracized,  anathematized, 
denounced  and  jilted  because  he  acknowledged  his  poor 
relations  among  the  primates.  The  ponderous  Dr.  John- 
son sat  down  upon  him  in  this  fashion: 

It  is  a  pity  to  see  Lord  Monboddo  publish  such  notions 
as  he  has  done;  a  man  of  sense  and  of  so  much  elegant 
learning.  There  would  be  little  in  a  fool  doing  it:  we 
should  only  laugh,  but  when   a   wise   man   does   it,   we  are 


sorry.  Other  people  have  strange  notions,  but  they  conceal 
them.  If  they  have  tails,  they  hide  them;  but  Monboddo  is 
as  jealous  of  his  tail  as  a  squirrel. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  the  early  advocates  of 
evolution  had  to  stand  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  evolutionist  of  today  can  afford  to  be  toler- 
ant, even  good  natured  tho  sometimes  he  isn't.  But  one 
who  espoused  the  theory  a  month  after  "The  Origin  of 
Species"  appeared,  as  Haeckel  did,  had  to  be  something 
of  an  Ishmaelite. 

But  for  all  his  sharp  controversial  methods  Haeckel 
was  a  kindly -man,  genial  and  unpretentious,  affection- 
ate to  his  family,  affable  to  his  friends,  even  to  his 
antagonists.  He  and  Eucken,  antipathetic  as  the  poles 
in  opinion,  got  on  well  together  for  a  lifetime  in  the 
little  faculty  circle  of  Jena. 

He  was  far  from  the  conventional  idea  of  a  scientist ; 
he  was  not  a  dried-up,  near-sighted,  absent-minded, 
cold-blooded  recluse.  Haeckel  was  a  big  jolly  fellow, 
artistic  and  literary,  poetic  and  sentimental,  an  out- 
door man,  interested  in  all  life  from  the  monera  whom 
he  named  to  homo  insapiens  whom  he  called  names. 


Editorially  Speaking 


Various  people  have  been  blamed  for  bringing  on  the 
war — the  Kaiser,  the  Kronprinz,  the  Czar,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Delcasse,  Prinzip,  Nietzsche,  Kant  and  Satan.  But 
the  German  Committee  on  Responsibility  for  the  War 
has  discovered  a  new  scapegoat,  whom  none  of  us  would 
have  guessed  if  we  had  been  playing  the  game  of  twenty 
questions.  It  is  Professor  Thorstein  Veblen,  sometime 
of  Chicago  and  Stanford,  now  of  the  New  School  of 
Social  Research.  But  in  their  official  report  Professor 
Delbriick  and  his  colleagues  of  the  committee  point  out 
among  "influences  inciting  the  Allies  to  destroy  Ger- 
many, that  the,  in  our  opinion,  absolutely  mistaken 
theory  of  the  alleged  natural  necessity  of  a  trade  war, 
which  exists  in  individual  circles  in  all  countries,  re- 
ceived important  support 
from  a  very  able  American 
author  (Veblen,  'Theory 
of  Business  Enterprise')." 
This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  Veblen's  irony  has 
got  him  into  trouble.  On 
this  side  the  water  it 
caused  some  of  our  ultra- 
patriots  to  accuse  him  of 
pro-Germanism.  But  his 
style  is  cryptic  enough  in 
English;  what  must  it  be 
in  German?  This  sufficient- 
ly accounts  for  the,  in  our 
opinion  ,  absolutely  mis- 
taken theory  that  Veblen's 
works  are  the  favorite 
reading  of  American  and 
British  capitalists. 
*** 

The  romanticist  and  the 
ritualist  are  not  uncom- 
monly confused,  because 
both  deal  with  such  things 
as  banners,  robes  of  state, 
coats  of  arms,  symbolic  art 
and  grandiloquent  titles. 
But  the  difference  is  plain. 
The  romanticist  enlarges 
the  bounds  of  human   lib- 


The  Best  Man  or  Woman 
In  Your  Town 

The  Independent  wants  to  publish  the  stories  of  the  men 
and  women  of  America  who  count  for  most  in  their  own 
communities.  Not  the  famous  people,  not  necessarily  the 
most  powerful  people,  but  those  individuals  who  stand  out 
in  the  judgment  of  their  neighbors  and  fellow  townsfolks 
as  "the  best." 

Won't  you  send  in  to  us  the  story  of  the  man  or  woman 
in  your  community  whom  you  find  worthy  of  this  honor? 

Perhaps  you  will  have  to  do  some  thinking  to  define  the 
word  "best"  first  of  all.  It  may  fit  the  teacher  starting  young 
folks  in  the  right  direction;  it  may  be  the  manufacturer 
whose  generous  judgment  is  our  surest  defense  against  Bol- 
shevism. There  are  hundreds  of  possibilities,  and  you  will 
find  it  an  interesting  note  of  your  own  philosophy  of  life  to 
work  out  that  definition. 

Then  get  down  to  cases.  Choose  the  man  or  woman  in 
your  own  town  who  comes  nearest  to  filling  the  bill — and 
tell  us  why,  in  a  thousand  words  or  less.  Send  a  photograph 
of  your  candidate  if  possible,  too.  A  snapshot  is  better  than 
a  formal  portrait. 

The  contributions  must  be  received  by  October  1.  As 
many  of  the  best  ones  as  our  space  permits  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent,  and  we  will  award  a  honorarium 
of   150  for  the   best   one  and   $10   for   each   of  the    others. 

Send  the  story  and  the  picture  together  in  one  envelope 
or  package,  and  address  it  to  The  Contest  Editor.  The  Inde- 
pendent, 119  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York.  Enclose 
postage  if  you  want  the  photograph  returned  and  mark  it 
plainly  with  your  name  and  address. 


erty,  he  is  the  pioneer  in  virgin  forests,  the  man 
who  ventures  to  do  the  unusual.  The  ritualist  clips 
the  hedgerows,  he  forbids  the  unusual.  The  roman- 
ticist invented  blazoned  armor;  the  ritualist  im- 
posed on  it  the  rules  of  heraldry.  The  romanticist 
invented  flags ;  the  ritualist  forbade  people  to  fly  them 
after  sunset  or  print  them  on  merchandise.  The  roman- 
ticist invented  the  fancy  dress  ball;  the  ritualist  stereo- 
typed "evening  dress."  The  romanticist  invented  the 
drama;  the  ritualist  discovered  the  "three  unities."  The 
romanticist  wrote  the  first  sonnet ;  the  ritualist  declared 
that  henceforth  no  poem  should  have  thirteen  or  fifteen 
lines.  The  romanticist  created  chivalry;  the  ritualist 
established    etiquet.    The    romanticist    made    religion 

mystical;       the       ritualist 

made  it  ecclesiastical.  Rit- 
ualism is  the  tombstone 
over  a  dead  imagination. 
Suppose  an  eccentric 
friend  of  yours,  maddened 
by  an  overdose  of  Chester- 
ton, should  appear  in  the 
pulpit  in  a  suit  of  armor 
(aptly  symbolizing  the 
church  militant)  ;  attend 
an  evening  party  in  aca- 
demic cap  and  gown;  paint 
his  favorite  cow  the  na- 
tional colors;  and,  on  be- 
ing presented  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  greet  His 
Majesty  by  enthusiastical- 
ly singing  the  British  na- 
tional anthem.  Many  things 
would  be  said  about  your 
friend,  but  the  last  re- 
proach which  would  be 
brought  against  him  would 
be  that  of  too  closely  ob- 
serving social  ritual.  While 
the  world  stands,  the 
most  deadly  of  duels  will 
be  that  between  the  poet 
and  the  man  with  the 
metronome. 


The  Carnegie  That  I  Knew 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


I  MADE  Mr.  Carnegie's  acquaintance  thru  our  associa- 
tion in  the  New  York  Peace  Society.  Mr.  Carnegie 
from  almost  the  beginning  was  its  very  active  Presi- 
dent, while  I  served  as  at  Director.  We  used  to  hold 
meetings  of  the  Board  at  Mr.  Carnegie's  beautiful  home 
in  Ninety-first  street,  and  as  Mr.  Carnegie  greatly  ad- 
mired the  vigorous  views  of  The  Independent,  especially 
on  International  Peace,  Simplified  Spelling,  and  the  Race 
Question,  we  soon  got  well  acquainted  and  he  did  me  the 
honor  of  inviting  me  now  and  then  to  his  home,  taking  me 
up  to  St.  Andrew's  Golf  Club  for  an  occasional  day  on  the 
links,  and  letting  me  frequently  consult  him  on  public 
questions. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  interest  in  international  peace  was  the 
controlling  motive  of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  was  evi- 
dently never  entirely  out  of  his  mind.  And  where  Mr.  Car- 
negie's thought  was,  results  soon  began  to  follow.  But  it 
was  not  only  money  that  Mr.  Carnegie  put  to  work  for 
the  cause  of  peace,  but  ideas,  too.  And  the  views  of  a 
multimillionaire  being  always  good  "newspaper  stuff"  they 
were  naturally  given  wide  currency. 

To  Mr.  Carnegie  belongs  the  honor  of  first  using  the 
phrase,  "League  of  Peace,"  in  its  modern  sense.  Federa- 
tions and  Confederations  of  Nations  for  purposes  of  offense 
and  defense  are  of  course  well  known  in  history  from  the 
Achaean  League  of  Greece  down  to  the  Ententes  and  Alli- 
ances that  brought  on  the  Great  War.  But  the  idea  of  a 
League,  not  of  oppression  against  another  League  or 
Alliance,  but  a  League  against  the  common  enemy  of  the 
nations,  namely  war,  that  was  a  distinctly  novel  idea.  He 
first  put  this  idea  out  in  his  Rectorial  Address  delivered 
to  the  students  of  St.  Andrew's  University,  October  7,  1905. 
The  following  prophetic  passage  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  must  have  divined  the  coming  Covenant, 
so  surprizingly  has  he  anticipated  its  salient  characteristics: 

Five  nations  cooperated  in  quelling  the  recent  Chinese  dis- 
orders and  rescuing  their  representatives  in  Pekin.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  these  five  nations  could  banish  war.  Suppose  even 
three  of  them  formed  a  League  of  Peace — inviting  all  other 
nations  to  join — and  agreed  that  since  war  in  any  part  of  the 
civilized  world  affects  all  nations,  and  often  seriously,  no  nation 
shall  go  to  Avar,  but  shall  refer 
international  disputes  to  the 
Hague  Conference  or  other 
arbitral  body  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement, the  League  agreeing 
to  declare  non-intercourse  with 
any  nation  refusing  compliance. 
Imagine  a  nation  cut  off  today 
from  the  world.  The  League 
also  might  reserve  to  itself  the 
right  where  non-intercourse  is 
likely  to  fail  or  has  failed  to 
prevent  war,  to  use  the  neces- 
sary force  to  maintain  the  peace, 
each  member  of  the  Leaguo 
agreeing  to  provide  the  needed 
forces  or  money  in  lieu  thereof, 
in  proportion  to  her  population 
or  wealth.  Being  experimental 
and  upon  trial,  it  might  be 
deemed  advisable,  if  necessary, 
at  first  to  agree  that  any  mem- 
ber could  withdraw  after  giving 
five  years'  notice,  and  that  the 
League  should  dissolve  five  years 
after  a  majority  vote  of  all. 

Another  example  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's  perspicacity  in 
peace  is  evidenced  in  the 
following  incident.  When 
Mr.  Taft  became  President 
he  made  an  address  in  New 
York  in  which  he  casually 
remarked  that  he  did  not  see 


©  Undertoood  &  Underwood 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  The  Independent  (at  the  left)  and 
Mr.  Carnegie,  after  they  had  been  playing  golf  at  St.  Andrews 
Links  near  Yonkers  in  1911.  In  an  Independent  article  Mr. 
Carnegie  afterward  wrote,  ".  .  .  the  oftener  they  meet  on  the 
green  the  fonder  they  become  of  each  other  .  .  .  and  in  after 
years,  if  separated,  each  warms  as  the  name  of  the  other  is  men- 
why  all  questions,  even  those  tioned  and  ends  his  panegyric  with  the  ever  entrancing  words 
involving       national       honor,    murmured  with  emotion,  'Ah,  we  played  golf  together!'    .     .     ." 
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should  not  be  arbitrated.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  instantly  struck 
with  the  great  importance  of  the  President's  utterance  and 
at  once  heralded  it  abroad  as  a  great  epoch-making  event. 
The  matter  was  thereupon  taken  up  all  over  the  land  and 
Mr.  Taft  shortly  began  to  negotiate  his  two  treaties  of  un- 
limited arbitration  with  England  and  France,  which,  it  may 
incidentally  be  recalled,  the  Democrats  finally  killed  as  the 
Republicans  are  trying  to  kill  the  Covenant  today. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  putting  aside  a  great  fund 
for  the  promotion  of  international  peace.  He  had,  I  under- 
stand, helped  finance  Mr.  Roosevelt's  African  trip  and  he 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  at  that  time  apparently  in  full 
accord  on  the  peace  question. 

While  attending  a  small  gathering  in  his  study  one  after- 
noon, Mr.  Carnegie  said  that  intimations  had  come  from 
friends  in  Norway  that  the  Nobel  Peace  Committee  was 
aggrieved  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  They  had  already  given  him 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  work  in  bringing  Russia  and  Japan 
together  at  Portsmouth,  but  because  he  was  President  they 
had  waived  their  rule  that  the  recipient  of  the  prize  must 
come  to  Christiania  to  receive  it  in  person  and  deliver  an 
address.  When  they  learned  that  on  his  way  back  from 
Africa  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  promised  to  deliver  lectures 
at  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  they  intimated  that  he  had 
better  also  come  to  Christiania  if  any  American  cared 
hereafter  to  get  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  been  notified  by  cable  of  the  situation, 
saw  the  point  at  once,  and  agreed  to  go  to  Christiania.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Carnegie  was  planning  that  when  Mr. 
Roosevelt  returned  home  as  the  most  popular  man  in 
America,  if  not  in  the  world,  he  would  offer  to  put  at  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  disposal  an  unlimited  amount  of  money,  pro- 
vided that  the  ex-President  would  devote  his  unrivaled  tal- 
ents and  international  prestige  to  the  furtherance  of  world 
peace. 

On  Mr.  Roosevelt's  return  home  I  wrote  several  editorials 
in  The  Independent,  suggesting  that  the  only  way  for  a 
man  to  rise  to  a  position  higher  than  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  was  to  ascend  into  the  international  realm 
and   there   work   for   the   only   things    worth   working   for, 

which  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  federation  of  the  world. 
These  editorials  evidently 
had  effect,  for  I  promptly 
received  a  request  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  come  up  to  the 
Outlook  office  and  talk  things 
over.  This  I  did,  and  when 
I  met  him  he  explained  to 
me  how,  acting  under  a  sort 
of  roving  commission  from 
President  Taft,  he  had  al- 
ready approached  the  Kaiser 
with  a  view  to  a  rapproch- 
ment  between  Germany  and 
England,  but  the  Kaiser  had 
politely  advised  him  to  tell 
the  United  States  not  to 
come  around  proffering  un- 
welcome   peace    advice. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  did  not  ac- 
cept Mr.  Carnegie's  offer 
but  instead  quarreled  with 
Mr.  Taft,  attacked  the  Taft 
Arbitration  Treaties  and  in- 
stead of  rising  into  the  in- 
ternational realm  descended 
the  ladder  into  local  poli- 
tics. I  have  often  wondered 
what  would  have  happened 
if  he  had  embraced  the  op- 
portunity opened  up  by  Mr. 
Carnegie.  He  might  very 
likely    have    been    President 
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again  after  Taft's  second  term  and  would  have  thus  been 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army  and  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Great  War  instead  of  Wilson;  in  such  a  position  he 
might  even  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  great  catastrophe. 

Of  all  my  memories  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  look  back  to  my 
days  with  him  on   the  golf  links   as  the   most   pleasurable, 
for  there  I  had  the  opportunity  to  see  him  at  play,  which 
is  the  surest  way  to  know  a  man. 
We  always  went  to  St.  Andrew's 
by    motor,     Mr.     Carnegie    being- 
bundled  up  by  Mrs.  Carnegie  and 
numerous    butlers    till    the    only 
part  of  him  visible  was  his  nose 
under    his    goggles    and    drawn- 
down    cap    and    over    his    muffler 
and    turned-up    collar.    Generally 
he    had    two    guests    with    him; 
sometimes     I     accompanied     him 
alone. 

As  a  golf  player  Mr.  Carnegie 
was  a  "pawkie  chiel,"  to  use  one 
of  his  own  favorite  Scotticisms. 
He  could  put  and  he  could  put 
well,  but  he  had  not  the  strength 
for  the  long  drive.  He  had  also 
a  most  remarkable  practice  of 
teeing  up  his  ball  on  the  fair 
green  whenever  he  had  a  bad  lie. 
But  he  was  very  particular  in 
all  other  respects  to  play  the 
game  according  to  rule.  He  had 
the    rather    surprizing    habit    of 

counting      his      opponent's     strokes     Meden  Photo  Senlce 

as  well  as  his  own.   He  loved  the    Andrew   Carnegie   in   his   eighties.   Mr.   Carnegie   always 


in  church  work,  but  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  that  he 
himself  didn't  like  "all  the  things  the  preachers  say."  I 
once  asked  him  w^hy  he  gave  so  many  organs  to  churches 
when  he  never  gave  them  anything  else.  His  reply  was, 
"To  lessen  the  pain  of  the  sermons."  I  am  sure  he  scan- 
dalized some  of  my  clerical  colleagues  on  the  Church  Peace 
Union  when  he  requested  no  one  to  ask  the  blessing  at  the 

luncheon  when  he  gave  us  our 
$2,000,000  fund;  yet  he  impressed 
me,  withal,  as  being  a  fundamen- 
tally religious  man,  and  I  think 
this  grew  upon  him  more  and 
more. 

He  would  consider  any  sug- 
gestion made  him,  but  he  would 
seldom  discuss  it.  I  remember 
being  one  of  a  party  of  very  dis- 
tinguished Americans  and  Eng- 
lishmen (all  old  friends)  who 
called  by  appointment  at  his 
house,  when  they  had  every  rea- 
son to  expect  him  to  go  over 
thoroly  the  project  they  had  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  laughed  and 
joked  and  drank  tea  with  them, 
and  yet  every  time  any  one 
broached  the  subject  he  side- 
stepped it  as  cleverly  as  a  frisky 
horse  in  a  pasture  evades  the 
halter.  Finally  we  went  away 
without  being  able  to  present  our 
case.  Later,  however,  he  gave  us 
what  we  wanted. 

Mr.  Carnegie  was  a  true  dem- 


game  and  he  was  never  so  happy  wore  a  sprig  of  sweet  verbena  in  the  buttonhole  of  his  ocrat.    I    have   never    heard    him 

as    when    he    cleared   the    bunker  homespun  sack  suit.  Forgettmg  that  all  people  did  not  gpeak    contemptuously    of    a    fel- 

i,„i   J    «.  4-    •  share   his   passion   for   flowers,   he    once   disappointed   a  i„,„ tj-  ,        j   t      ■, 

or  holed   out   in   one.  ^^^,j  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^    ^.^^^^^P    ^^^^^^  low    man.    His    servants    idolized 

After    we    had    gone    over    the  ^    ^^^i^\.^^,    reward    of   three    splendid    rhododendrons  ^^™-    ^"""^   ^1^^"  ^e  got   a   punc- 


course  we  betook  ourselves  to 
Mr.  Carnegie's  little  private  house  on  the  edge  of  the 
Green  presided  over  by  his  two  old  devoted  servants  and 
the  big  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  then  Mr.  Carnegie  took  off 
his  shoes,  pulled  a  rug  over  himself  and  took  a  cat  nap.  In 
a  few  minutes  Louis  came  in  and  woke  him  up  and  we  had 
a  delicious  luncheon,  frequently  sitting  around  the  table 
talking  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  when  the  honking  motor 
outside  warned  us  it  was  time  to  start  for  home. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  table  talks  that  I  ventured  to  ask 
Mr.  Carnegie  if  he  did  not  lose  faith  in  human  nature,  when 
so  many  of  even  his  best  friends  finally  ended  up  by  trying 
to  get  money  out  of  him.  "No,"  he.  said,  "that  doesn't  trou- 
ble me  at  all,  for  I  don't  see  people  unless  they  are  properly 
introduced  and  I  don't  become  intimate  with  those  I  don't 
like.  And  besides,  as  long  as  I  have  money  and  others  have 
ideas,  I  am  more  than  obliged  to  those  that  are  good  enough 
to  bring  me  their  proposals.  They  benefit  me  more  than 
they  do  themselves." 

What  he  thought  of  the  value  of  money  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  for  on  one  occasion  he  said,  "You  can  do  anything 
with  money,"  and  at  another  time,  speaking  of  a  college 
president  who  would  not  leave  his  job  for  double  the  pay 
elsewhere,  he  said,  "Money  doesn't  really  count  for  any- 
thing." 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  remark  Mr.  Carnegie 
ever  said  to  me  about  money  was  this.  I  do  not  recall  how 
the  matter  came  up,  but  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect  these 
were  his  exact  words :  "I  never  knew  how  rich  I  was  until 
this  year.  I  have  never  seen  my  stocks  and  bonds.  Mr. 
Franks  tells  me  they  are  in  the  strong  box  in  the  vaults, 
but  I  take  his  word  for  it.  Yet  this  year  we  decided  to 
make  an  inventory  of  everything  I  possess,  and  what  do 
you  think?  After  everything  I  own  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  had  been  put  down  and  added  up,  T  found  I  had 
$37,000,000  more  than  I   thought  I  had." 

Aside  from  Peace,  he  used  to  talk  a  good  deal  about  re- 
ligion, as  most  old  men  do.  He  knew  his  Bible  remarkably 
well  for  a  man  who  never  took  any  part  in  church  activ- 
ities. The  basic  problems,  life  and  death,  one  could  see. 
were  constantly  on  his  mind.  He  several  times  spoke  to  me 
with  admiration  of  the  interest  of  his  wife  and  daughter 


ture  on  the  way  back  from  St, 
Andrew's,  he  beckoned  me  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  walk 
off  a  little  distance,  so  that  the  chauffeur  would  not  get 
flustered  because  we  watched  him  fix  the  tire. 

But  Mr.  Carnegie  stood  his  ground  with  kings.  When  he 
had  his  memorable  audience  with  the  Kaiser  at  Potsdam  and 
was  being  ushered  thru  the  various  ante-rooms,  all  of  a 
sudden  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
All  Highest.  The  Kaiser  instantly  stepped  forward,  put  out 
his  hand  and  before  Mr.  Carnegie  could  bow,  said  "Ah, 
Mr.   Carnegie,  I   understand   you   don't  like  kings." 

"No,  your  majesty,"  replied  the  imperturbable  iron- 
master, "but  I  like  the  man  behind  the  king."  "I  wasn't 
going  back  on  my  book,  'Triumphant  Democracy,'  "  he  said 
to  me  later  as  he  related  the  interview. 

There  was  an  optimism,  an  enthusiasm  and  an  unex- 
pectedness about  Mr.  Carnegie  that  were  very  winning.  His 
affection  for  all  good  poetry,  especially  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton and  his  favorite  Burns,  was  often  touching.  Music  was 
one  of  his  passions.  I  shall  never  forget  his  eightieth  birth- 
day dinner  party,  when  too  tired  to  come  down  till  the  last 
course,  he  sat  propped  up  in  his  cushioned  chair  and  lis- 
tened to  the  Hampton  Negro  Quartet  sing  him  their  plan- 
tation melodies.  He  did  not  have  much  use  for  the  ancient 
classics.  "They  are  a  worked  mine,"  he  once  said  to  me. 
"You  dig  at  them  and  only  get  clinkers;  all  their  best  has 
already  become  the  heritage  of  the  ages." 

I  have  never  met  a  man,  I  think,  who  had  a  more  sensi- 
ble view  of  the  worth-while  things  of  life  than  Mr.  Car- 
negie. He  was  an  extraordinary  combination  of  the  prac- 
tical and  ideal.  He  served  his  day  and  generation  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability  and  has  accomplished  results  that 
can  never  be  fully  appreciated. 

But  above  all,  I  wish  that  he  could  have  lived  to  see  the 
establishment  of  the  League  of  Peace  which  he  first  urged 
in  1905,  and  whose  final  establishment  is  now  so  imminent. 
But,  as  he  said  in  his  New  Year's  message  in  The  Inde- 
pendent  of  January  5,  1919, 

T?o  of  good  cheer,  kind  friends. 
It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that. 
When   man   to  man,   the   world   o'er. 
Shall  brothers  be  and  a'  that. 
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In  Hungary  Under  Bolshevism 

By  Nevin  O.  Winter 

A  lawyer-author  who  has  written  on  Eastern  Europe  and  who  has  just  returned  from 
observing  how  the  European  nations  are  working  out  the  problems  of  reconstruction 


'CONSIDER  Lenin  to  be  the  greatest  man  of 
the  century,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  considered  a 
disciple  of  him."  Thus  spoke  Bela  Kun,  or  Cohen, 
.as  the  name  was  inherited  from  his  parents,  in 
answer  to  a  question  propounded  by  me.  His  words  and 
the  statements  of  several  of  the  People's  Commissaries 
quickly  disabused  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  com- 
munism of  Hungary  differed  in  any  essential  from  what 
is  termed  bolshevism  in  Russia. 

The  radical  soviet  government  of  Hungary  is  one  of 
the  tragedies  resulting  from  the  unfortunate  delays  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  old  Austria-Hungarian  gov- 
ernment collapsed  about  two  weeks  before  the  armistice 
was  signed.  Count  Karolyi,  who  had  many  times  during 
the  war  proved  himself  a  friend  of  the  Entente,  even 
at  great  personal  risk  for  himself,  came  into  power  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Republic  of  Hungary.  He  based 
all  his  hopes  upon  the  fourteen  points  in  the  program 
of  President  Wilson.  "In  Wilson  and  the  Wilson  program 
for  peace  is  our  only  hope,"  was  the  burden  of  his 
speeches  and  his  promises.  The  city  of  Budapest  was 
placarded  everywhere  with  posters  of  this  character. 
As  the  days  drifted  into  weeks  and  the  weeks  length- 
ened out  into  months,  without  any  definite  progress 
being  reported  from  Paris,  except  alarming  rumors  that 
Rumania,  Jugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  were  respec- 
tively being  given  generous  slices  of  the  old  Hungarian 
kingdom,  the  prestige  of  the  Count  began  to  wane  and 
his  position  became  untenable.  He  decided  to  resign  and 
this  act  placed  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  extreme 
radicals,  the  only  active  element  in  the  opposition.  The 
change  occurred  over  night.  When  the  citizens  of  Buda- 
pest awakened  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March,  it 
was  to  find  a  complete  communistic  government  estab- 
lished in  the  proud  old  Magyar  capital. 

As  I  crossed  the  borders  of  Hungary  after  a  few  for- 
malities, there  seemed  to  be  a  real  element  of  adventure 
in  this  incursion  within  the  bolshevistic  lines.  The  out- 
ward life  had  changed  very  little,  however,  for  I  found 
the  station  porter  just  as  eager  for  a  good  tip  and  the 
cabbie  just  as  ready  for  extortion  as  in  Vienna  or  any 
other  city  that  had  not  yet  reached  the  millenial  stage. 
The  most  noticeable 
change  was  to  see  the  red 
flag  of  internationalism 
flying  everywhere,  while 
all  the  soldiers  and  many 
civilians  wore  a  bit  of 
red  ribbon  on  the  coat 
lapel  or  a  red  cockade  on 
the  hat. 

In  no  one  of  a  dozen 
countries  visited  in 
Europe  was  I  treated 
with  more  marked  cour- 
tesy than  in  Budapest. 
An  excellent  interpreter 
was  placed  at  my  service, 
and  all  appointments  de- 
sired were  promptly 
made.  I  was  frequently 
taken  in  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment automobiles  with 
a  bright  red  flag  flutter- 
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A  group  of  Communist  soldiers 
the    Red    Guard    in    Budapest, 


ing  in  the  breeze  as  we  whirled  along  the  streets.  I 
spent  many  hours  in  conversation  and  interviews 
with  several  of  the  commissaries,  but  found  my- 
self unable  to  form  eulogistic  opinions  about  the 
movement  or  its  leaders.  ( Hence  it  was  that  I 
wrote  in  some  newspaper  correspondence  in  April  be- 
fore there  had  been  a  single  execution  for  political 
offenses :  "That  the  desire  to  rule  is  there,  is  most  evi- 
dent to  the  observer.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  build 
up  a  great  Red  army.  As  yet  the  people  have  not  been 
aroused  by  bloodshed.  Should  that  time  come  I  fear  for 
the  results.  The  secret  tribunals place  possibili- 
ties within  the  reach  of  an  ambitious  but  unscrupulous 
dictator  which  make  one  shudder  when  he  recalls  reigns 
of  terror  in  the  past.") 

The  reign  of  terror  has  indeed  begun.  Because  of 
an  attempt  to  seize  telephone  and  telegraph  stations, 
fifty  youths,  students  in  the  military  academy,  were 
captured,  and  of  these,  forty  were  executed  upon  im- 
mense gallows  erected  in  one  of  the  principal  streets. 
The  dictator  publicly  announced  that  since  "proper  ap- 
preciation had  not  been  shown  of  the  mild  treatment  of 
the  past  three  months,  blood  shall  flow  henceforth,  if 
necessary  to  insure  the  protection  of  the  proletariat." 

The  mild  measures  adopted  in  the  beginning  by  the 
communistic  leaders  were  simply  a  part  of  a  policy 
learned  from  Russia.  For  that  reason  it  was  announced 
that  foreign  obligations  and  property  belonging  to  non- 
residents would  be  respected.  But  a  political  promise 
means  nothing  to  the  extreme  radical.  He  is  so  filled 
with  the  importance  of  his  project  and  theories  that  the 
end  always  justifies  any  means  taken  to  further  or  pre- 
serve it.  A  promise  made  today  may  be  broken  tomor- 
row, if  an  advantage  might  follow.  This  has  been  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders  in  Budapest.  Here  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  Kun  himself,  as  made  in  an  address  to  the  Soviet 
assembly  late  in  June:  "Since  we  have  no  fixed  policy, 
if  necessary,  we  must  change  our  tactics  twenty-four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours.  Today  there  is  no  other 
possibility  than  to  accept  Mr.  Clemenceau's  note.  We 
must  talk  with  the  Entente  and  also  with  the  enemies 
with  whom  we  are  fighting."  Could  any  confidence  be 

placed  in  the  pledged 
word  of  a  government 
which  would  give  expres- 
sion to  such  a  vacillating 
and  uncertain  policy? 

That  the  Hungarian 
bolshevist  leaders  can  dis- 
semble, I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience.  When  I 
was  in  Vienna,  and  the 
condition  has  not  changed 
today,  a  bolshevist  upris- 
ing was  expected  daily. 
The  American  represen- 
tatives stationed  there, 
both  civil  and  military, 
expected  to  awaken  any 
morning  and  find  that  a 
revolution  had  occurred 
during  the  night.  It  was 

outside  a   recruiting  station  for         W^"    ^^^^wn    that    Vienna 

the   proud   old   Magyar   capital       was  filled  With  Hungarian 
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propagandists,  but  the  gov- 
ernment of  German  Austria 
seemed  to  feel  itself  too 
weak  to  attempt  to  extirpate 
them. 

"Are  you  using  propa- 
ganda to  spread  communism 
in  Vienna?"  I  asked  the 
Hungarian  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative. 

"No,  absolutely  not;  we 
are  simply  attending  to  our 
own  affairs,  and  all  we  ask 
is  to  be  let  alone,"  was  his 
answer. 

I  asked  the  same  question 
of  Bela  Kun,  and  his  answer 
was  even  more  emphatic.  He 
denied  vehemently  that  they 
had  any  propagandists  in 
Vienna.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  hundreds  of 
Hungarian  "reds"  in  Vienna 
doing  everything  possible  to 
overthrow  that  government. 
This  I  know  from  personal 
observation  and  investiga- 
tion   as    well.     The    train 


Preis  Illustrating 

Bela  Kun  (Cohen),  a  willing  disciple  of  the  Bolshevik  leader 
Lenin,  was  virtually  dictator  of  Hungary  from  March  23  to 
July  31,  1919,  when  his  power  was  overthrown  by  the  Allies 


which 
brought  me  back  to  Vienna  carried 
many  of  them.  There  was  a  group 
of  about  twenty  young  Hungarian 
men  in  my  coach  and  the  one  ad- 
joining it,  who  were  singing  revo- 
lutionary songs  until  we  neared 
the  German-Austrian  border.  One 
young  man,  a  Viennese  by  birth, 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  been  converted  to  bol- 
shevism  there,  like  Bela  Kun  him- 
self, carried  a  passport  issued  by 
the  Moscow  authorities.  I  talked 
with  him  for  several  hours  in  the 
long  all-night  trip  between  the  for- 
mer twin  capitals,  and  was  with 
him  when  the  passports  were  ex- 
amined   at    the    German-Austrian 

border.   The  facilitv  with  which   he    Comrade    George    Lukacs    was    the    one    bright 

passed    this    border    with    his    Rus-  'P°'   '"   'Ht'^^w'""^^   ""l   Bolshevism   in    Hun- 

,      ,  1   ,  ,,  gary,  says   Mr.   Winter.  As   Minister  for  Educa- 

Sian  passport  showed  how  easy  the  tion    and    Art    he    proposed    making    education 

road  was  from  Budapest  to  Vienna,  compulsory  and  art  accessible  to  all  the  people 

and  his  avowed  intention,  as 
he  expressed  it  to  me,  was 
to  attempt  to  establish  bol- 
shevism  in  his  home  city. 
If  Vienna  finally  does  suc- 
cumb, it  will  be,  in  part  at 
least,  another  tragic  inci- 
dent resulting  from  the 
wearisome  delays  at  Paris. 
The  most  outstanding  evi- 
dence of  communism  in 
Budapest  was  exhibited  by 
the  drawn  blinds  of  the  mer- 
c  a  n  t  i  1  e  establishments. 
Within  a  month  after  the 
communistic  government 
was  established  a  quarter  of 
the  retail  stores  were  closed. 
Today  the  proportion  is 
probably  three-quarters.  I 
have   scores   of  typewritten 


The    Four    Hungarian    Governments 
in    One   Year 

1.  Count  Michael  Karolyi.  leader  of  the  movement  for 
an  independent  nation,  proclaimed  a  Magyar  republic 
November  3,  1918,  following  the  republican  revolution  of 
October  30.  and  the  abdication  of  Charles,  King  of  Hungary. 
He  surrendered  his  government  to  the  Communists  on 
March  22,   1919. 

2.  The  Soviet  government,  headed  by  Alexander  Garbai, 
but  virtually  under  the  control  of  the  dictator,  Bela  Kun, 
succeeded  Count  Karolyi  on  March  23.  Garbai  committed 
suicide  July  28.  Bela  Kun's  Ministry  was  overturned 
July  31,  as  the  result  of  the  Allied  refusal  to  make  peace 
with  him,  and  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Hungarian  army 
by  the  Rumanians. 

3.  The  provisional  Ministry,  presided  over  by  Jules 
Peidll,  formerly  Minister  of  the  People's  Welfare  in  the 
Count  Karolyi  Cabinet,  took  office  August  1,  only  to  be 
displaced  in  less  than  a  week  by  the  Archduke  Joseph 
government,  set  up  .\ugust  6. 

4.  The  new  ministry  established  August  6  under  Arch- 
duke Joseoh. 


pages  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions by  one  or  another  of 
the  People's  Commissaries, 
as  the  cabinet  officers  term 
themselves,  for  some  of  them 
preferred  written  interroga- 
tories. 

"How  is  it  proposed  to 
carry  on  mercantile  busi- 
ness?" I  asked. 

"In  the  first  place  we  con- 
centrate the  stocks  of  goods 
owned  by  wholesale  mer- 
chants. Of  the  small  shops 
we  keep  those  which  by  their 
advantageous  position  are  fit 
to  be  distributing  centers. 
The  economic  side  of  the 
question  is  that  we  shall  in- 
troduce the  ticket  system  for 
the  purchase  of  all  articles 
of  necessity.  This  will  insure 
that  out  of  the  stocks  at  our 
disposal  every  one  will  re- 
c  e  i  V  e  his  proportionate 
share." 

"If  the  peasants  want  to 
bring  milk,  butter,  etc.,  to  the  city, 
can  they  sell  it  here?" 

"The  peasants  may  come  into 
the  city,  but  they  will  not  sell  direct 
to  the  public.  Their  goods  will  be 
bought  from  them  at  the  city  fron- 
tiers by  the  authority  in  charge  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  city.  With 
the  money  the  peasants  get  for 
their  produce,  they  cannot  pur- 
chase anything  in  the  city,  because 
they  have  no  house  delegate  to  cer- 
tify their  requirements.  The  in- 
dustrial products  required  by  the 
village  we  shall  hand  out  to  them, 
as  soon  as  certified  by  the  vil- 
lage councils,  but  they  will  get 
only  those  articles  if  they  are  do- 
ing their  industrial  work  properly 
and  send  a  proportionate  part  of 
their  products  to  the  city." 

The  Hungarian  bolshevist  lead- 
ers are,  like  most  radical  propa- 
gandists, masters  in  contro- 
versy. I  asked  many  ques- 
tions simply  to  hear  the  in- 
genious answers  that  might 
be  made.  But  sometimes 
they  hit  vital  points  in  our 
own  industrial  system. 

"Will  not  the  initiative  of 
the  inventors  decrease?" 
was  one  query. 

"Let  us  examine  first  how 
the  capitalist  system  has  in- 
creased the  initiative  with 
its  usual  contract  clauses 
expropriating  inventions 
and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
experience  in  competing 
works.  Besides,  the  greater 
number  of  inventors  were 
prevented  from  utilizing 
[Continued     on     page     266 


Getting  the  Weather  Down  to  Business 

A    Manufacturer's  Story    of    How    He     Uses     Weather 
Tendencies  in  Factory,  Wholesale  House  and  Retail  Store 

By  Archer  Wall  Douglas 


IN  August,  1918,  the  purchasing  agent  of  a  large 
wholesale  distributing  house  in  the  Central  West 
had  presented  to  him  the  problem  of  placing  an 
annual  order  with  the  manufacturers  of  lawn 
mowers  for  the  coming  season,  by  which  is  meant  from 
the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  August,  1919,  those  be- 
ing the  months  in  which  lawn  mowers  sell  in  the  lati- 
tude in  which"  the  distributing  house  was  located. 

The  reason  and  necessity  for  placing  an  order  for 
lawn  mowers  so  far  ahead  of  the  season  in  which  they 
are  actually  used  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facturers cannot  purchase  their  supplies  and  make  their 
labor  and  credit  arrangements  until  they  know  how 
many  goods  their  customers  will  purchase  for  the  com- 
ing season.  The  process  of  manufacture  consumes  sev- 
eral months.  Then  the  wholesale  distributers  make  sales 
and  shipments  to  their  retail  distributers,  and  by  this 
time  the  season  for  the  use  of  lawn  mowers  has  ar- 
rived. This  is  the  usual  business  history  of  "seasonable 
goods,"  or  goods  which  sell  only  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  primarily  because  of  the  nature  of  the  weather 
usually  prevailing  at  that  season.  Hence  all  who  deal  in 
seasonable  goods,  from  manufacturer  to  retailer,  en- 
deavor to  have  the  goods  on  hand  when  needed,  since 
the  demand  for  them  is  most  urgent  when  the  season 
"is  on,"  and  ceases  entirely  when  the  season  is  over.  To 
"carry  over"  goods  of  this  nature  is  a  very  expensive 
proposition,  since  it  involves  interest,  insurance,  and 
rent  charges,  on  money  locked  up  in  merchandize  for 
which  there  will  be  no  demand  for  months  to  come. 
Consequently  such  seasonable  goods  cannot  be  ordered 
and  obtained  as  they  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  the  case  of  goods  used  every  day,  but  must  be 


contracted  for  far  in  advance  and  in  definite  quantities. 
There  were  various  methods  by  which  this  same  pur- 
chasing agent  had,  in  the  past,  attacked  the  problem  of 
how  many  lawn  mowers  he  should  order  in  advance  each 
succeeding  season.  Experience  taught  him  that  the  sales 
of  lawn  mowers  varied  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of 
weather  prevailing  in  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
For  lawn  mowers  are  used  to  cut  grass,  which  grows 
very  fast  in  wet  weather  and  verj'  slowly  and  sometimes 
not  at  all  in  dry  weather.  His  annual  record  of  sales 
showed  that  about  twice  as  many  lawn  mowers  were 
sold  in  very  wet  seasons  as  in  very  dry  seasons.  Hence 
it  did  not  help  him  very  much  to  order  on  the  basis  of 
sales  of  the  past  season  since  the  coming  season  might 
present  an  entirely  different  phase  of  weather.  Nor  did 
it  assist  him  in  the  solution  of  his  problem  to  take  an 
average  of  the  sales  of  several  years  past  and  order  on 
that  basis  since  he  was  just  as  apt  to  order  50  per  cent 
too  much  or  too  little,  according  to  the  amount  of  rain- 
fall during  the  season  in  question. 

Of  course  there  were  other  factors  in  the  sale  of 
lawn  mowers — such  as  price  and  whether  the  general 
business  was  good  or  poor — but  the  weather,  after  all, 
was  the  deciding  and  dominant  factor.  Naturally  the 
purchasing  agent  turned  to  the  Weather  Bureau  for 
some  forecast  of  what  the  weather  was  likely  to  be  dur- 
ing each  coming  season,  but  was  told  very  frankly  that 
the  bureau  was  not  warranted  in  making  forecasts  so 
far  ahead  in  their  present  state  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  weather;  that  there  were  many  theories  and 
systems  in  vogue  as  to  such  long  distance  forecasts,  but 
that  their  own  study  and  observations  led  them  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  nothing  definite  enough  yet  to  be 


Weather  fore- 
tasts  a  few  days 
ahead  are  some- 
times an  impor- 
tant factor  in 
the  business  of 
buying  and  sell- 
ing. Then  the 
business  man 
consults  a  Gov- 
ernment daily 
weather  map 
like  this  chart 
for  September 
17,  1918,  which 
shows,  with  a 
little  under- 

standing o  f 

what  makes 

weather  changes, 
the  probabilities 
for  the  next 
thirty-six    hours 
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regarded  as  entirely  reliable;  and  that  obviously  they 
could  not  afford  to  endorse  any  method  which  was  not 
practically  dependable  in  its  constant  workings.  Nor  did 
the  seeker  after  knowledge  get  much  comfort  or  assist- 
ance from  the  study  of  weather  lore  as  illustrated  by 
animal  or  vegetable  nature  predicting,  by  its  actions, 
what  the  weather  was  likely  to  be.  All  that  he  found 
were  a  good  many  well  established  and  authenticated 
instances  of  animals,  especially  birds,  apparently  being 
able  to  perceive  coming  changes  in  the  weather  some 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  advance.  But,  ob- 
viously, this  was  of  small  benefit  to  him  in  judging  what 
the  rainfall  was  likely  to  be  several  months  hence.  So 
he  determined — some  years  prior  to  1918 — to  make  a 
careful  study  of  weather  records  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  practically  as  far  back  as  reliable  weather  rec- 
ords are  to  be  had,  and  which  for  his  particular  locality 
was  less  than  a  hundred  years.  In  the  course  of  some 
four  years  he  was  enabled  to  formulate  a  definite  plan, 
w^hich,  while  neither  a  scientific  nor  mathematical  for- 
mula, was  found  to  be  a  workable  plan  for  about  80  per 
cent  of  the  time.  This  was  far  more  to  his  purpose  than 
any  other  method  he  had  encountered  or  than  mere 
guessing,  which  is  about  a  fifty-fifty  proposition.  So  he 
went  about  playing  his  system  in  a  practical  way. 

His  forecast  for  the  lawn  mower  season  of  1919  was 
for  a  much  wetter  season  on  the  whole  than  in  1918, 
just  past,  and  consequently  for  considerably  larger 
sales  of  lawn  mowers. 

As  his  house  was  a  large  handler  of  hand  agricul- 
tural implements  and  tools,  he  applied  this  same  reason- 
ing to  other  items  connected  with  the  growth  of  grass 
in  wet  weather,  and  placed  large  orders  for  grass 
sithes  and  grass  hooks.  Likewise  for  grain  sithes,  which 
are  used  largely  during  a  wet  harvest. 

In  December,  1918,  however,  when  the  time  came  to 
place  orders  for  rubber  garden  hose  for  the  coming 
sumrner's  use,  he  ordered  smaller  quantities  than  for 
the  1918  season,  thus  applying  the  reverse  action  to 
goods  which  sell  best  in  dry  weather.  He  also  ordered 
more  largely  of  hay  tools,  because  hay  grows  best  in 
wet  weather;  and  so  thruout  the  category  of  all  season- 
able goods  whose  sales  are  affected  by  rainfall  or  the 
lack  of  it. 

Already  in  February,  1918,  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  place  orders  for  goods,  snow  shovels,  sleds,  ice  skates, 
whose  sale  in  the  coming  season,  November,  1918,  to 
FelDruary,  1919,  depended  largely  upon  the  amount  of 
snowfall  and  the  extent  and  severity  of  cold  weather. 
His  forecast  was  for  a  comparatively  mild,  open  winter 
with  but  little  snowfall.  Consequently,  he  placed  very 
moderate  orders  for  all  of  these  goods. 

BOTH  of  his  forecasts,  that  of  the  lawn  mower  and 
the  ice  skate  seasons,  were  in  close  accordance  with 
the  actual  facts,  and  this  is  the  story  of  how  he  arrived 
at  these  conclusions. 

What  he  discovered  in  the  beginning  was,  so  far  as 
recorded  time  is  concerned,  that  changes  in  climate,  that 
is,  permanent  changes,  do  not  exist,  and  that  all  talk 
to  the  contrary  is  merely  the  babbling  of  the  "oldest  in- 
habitant" or  the  unsupported  ideas  of  the  theorist.  It 
is  very  certain  that  there  were  decided  climatic  changes 
in  the  dim  historic  past  of  which  we  have  no  record. 
The  indisputable  evidence  of  the  different  geological 
ages  is  proof  of  this.  But  these  changes  are  so  slow 
that  we  cannot  perceive  them  in  any  history  of  man 
that  we  possess,  and  consequently  they  do  not  concern 
us — or  our  descendants,  for  that  matter.  The  next  thing 
is  that  the  weather  seems  to  recur  in  a  cycle  of  about 
thirty-five  to  forty  years,  so  far  as  regards  all  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  rainfall  and 
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From  this  chart  showing  the  average  rainfall  at  St.  Louis  over 
a  period  of  sixty  years  the  purchasing  agent  was  able  to  work 
out  with  some  accuracy  the  merchandize  needs  of  coming  sea- 
sons, more  lawn   mowers  and  fewer   sleds,  for   instance,   in    1918 

drought.  This  is  well  indicated  in  the  chart  herewith, 
which  shows  a  constant  rising  and  falling  curve  of  an- 
nual precipitation  for  sixty  years  at  St.  Louis. 

A  close  study  of  the  chart  discloses  the  flocking  to- 
gether of  dry  years  with  each  other  and  of  wet  years 
with  each  other.  There  are  usually  two  or  three  wet 
years  in  succession  and  two  dry  years.  This  is  not  in- 
variable, however,  and  indicates  that  the  succession  will 
not  always  be  constant.  Hence  it  is  that  the  method 
evolved  by  the  purchasing  agent  is  not  more  than  about 
80  per  cent  sure.  He  figured  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
scending scale  of  wetness  since  1915  and  that  an  ascend- 
ing curve  of  greater  precipitation  should  commence  in 
1919  and  probably  be  carried  over  into  1920.  It  is  al- 
ready true  of  1919  and  this  calculation  formed  the  basis 
of  his  forecast  for  the  larger  purchases  of  lawn  mowers 
for  the  season  of  1919. 

The  same  reasoning  regarding  the  winter  of  1918-19 
applied  to  the  reduced  purchases  of  ice  skates  and  other 
cold  weather  goods,  since  the  year  1918  was  on  the  de- 
scending scale  of  rainfall. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  problem  resolves  itself 
into  the  recurrence  at  certain  irregular  intervals  of 
practically  the  same  amount  of  rainfall  and  upon  the 
association  of  wet  years  together  and  of  dry  years  to- 
gether in  the  relation  of  a  larger  number  of  wet  years 
together  than  of  dry  years. 

In  this  connection  it  is  noticeable  that  on  the  whole 
a  wet  year  is  a  wet  year  thruout  and  a  dry  year  is 
equally  consistent.  This  makes  possible  an  approximate 
forecast  for  the  twelve  months  as  a  whole.  There  is  no 
evening  up,  as  is  often  and  erroneously  supposed,  of 
about  the  same  average  amount  of  rainfall  each  year. 

There  are  certain  relations   [Continued  on  page  26S 


A  Day  and  a  Night  at  Saratoga  Springs 

The  Chronicle  of  a  Glory  that  Has  Ceased  to  Be 

By  David  M.  Steele 


Gentlemen  whose  heads  were  held  proudly  erect  by  stiff  stocks  and  crinoline  ladies  with 
glossy  locks  smiled  at  their  gallant  escorts  when  Lafayette  paid  court  to  fair 
women    of    the    old    regime    under    the    colonnade    at    Congress    Hall    a    century    ago 


ON  a  recent  trip  from  Canada,  I  came  by  automo- 
bile, boat,  and  railway,  to  stop  for  a  day  and  a 
night  at  Saratoga  Springs.  I  had  heard  of  it  as 
the  Spa  of  North  America.  I  knew  that  it  was  a 
place  of  healing  springs,  mammoth  hotels,  political  con- 
ventions, and  horse-races.  I  had  read  that  there  were 
homes  there  of  the  rich  and  famous.  I  expected  the 
hight  of  fash- 
ion  and  the 
norm  and 
standard  of 
frivolity  and 
fin  de  siecle 
summer  occu- 
pations, but  I 
was  doomed 
to  disillusion- 
ment. 

And  yet  Sar- 
atoga Springs 
has  been  the 
most  noted  in- 
land watering 
place  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  some 
respects  was 
once  the  most 
remarkable  in 
the  world.  To- 
day, a  town  of  ten  thousand  population,  it  still  has  an- 
nually quadruple  ten  thousand  visitors  and  is  still  the 
proud  possessor  of  some  features  of  climate  and  scenery 
that  are  unsurpassed  at  any  place  in  any  period. 

From  the  top  of  Mt.  McGregor  there  still  spreads  a 
remarkable  panorama  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and  its 
environs;  to  the  west,  the  Adirondack  foothills;  in  the 
distance,  the  Catskill  Mountains;  and  to  the  east,  in 
the  yet  farther  distance,  the  Green  Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. These  features  are  abiding.  They  are  as  entranc- 
ing as  when  old  Sir  William  Johnson,  baronet  and  Eng- 
lish pioneer,  adopted  sachem  of  the  Mohawks,  first  came 
here  to  drink  of  High  Rock  Spring  in  1767 ;  or,  two  cen- 
turies earlier,  when  Jacques  Cartier  heard  of  the  virtues 
of  the  waters  of  the  Springs,  in  1535. 

It  lies  in  a  region  immortalized  by  the  early  history 
of  our  country  and  one  over  which  the  glamour  of 
romance  has  been  shed.  In  an  old  guide  book  of  the  early 
days,  I  read:  "As  a  social  center,  Saratoga  Springs 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  the 
ever  attractive  all-satisfying  summer  resort.  It  is  gay, 
glittering,    and   cosmopolitan." 

Still  flow  the  saline  springs  as  when,  it  is  recorded, 
as  far  back  as  1783,  George  Washington,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Governor  Clinton  came  to  their  healing 
stream  in  company.  Still  spreads  the  fine  expanse  of 
Woodland  Park,  twelve  hundred  acres,  as  when  La- 
fayette came  to  pay  court  to  ladies  of  the  old  regime 
a  century  ago.  Still  blow  the  cooling  breezes  and  still 
shines  the  silver  sun.  Still  stand  the  great  frame  hos- 
telries;  but 

Old  Congress  Hall  is  gone  to  make  way  for  new  Con- 
gress Park;  and  the  Grand  Union,  the  United  States, 
the  Worden,  and  Hotel  American  keep  mourners'  com- 
pany adown  the  slope  of  Broadway.  A  mile  long  they 
seem  each  to  be  and  with  courtyards  acres  in  extent. 
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There  are  hotels,  so  it  is  said,  with  sufficient  space  for 
twenty  thousand  guests.  In  their  ballrooms,  silent  now 
and  empty  save  for  haunting  echoes,  still  hang  the  glit- 
tering glass  chandeliers.  Still  run  the  avenues  of  tables 
in  the  dining-rooms.  Still  stand  the  chairs  like  windrows 
in  the  prairie-like  piazzas.  But  their  elm  trees  now  are 
scrawny ;   their  shrubbery   is  mangy ;   their  plaster   is 

scaling;  their 
paint  is  discol- 
ored ;  their 
furniture  is 
piebald  and 
their  carpets 
are  moth-eaten. 
Their  appear- 
ance is  one  of 
dejection  and 
dilapidation. 

And  why  ? 
There  came  on, 
a  generation 
ago,  the  move- 
ment that  pro- 
duced  this 
t  r  a  n  s  f  orma- 
tion.  Grant  the 
whole  contrast 
between  the 
languors  and 
lilies  of  virtue  and  the  roses  and  raptures  of  vice, 
once  choice  is  made  in  favor  of  the  second,  its  price 
must  be  paid.  That  price  is  the  ephemeral  nature, 
the  passing  quality,  the  fleeting,  temporary,  evanes- 
cent processes  of  all  places  that  are  thus  progres- 
sive. Statesmen  become  politicians;  this  was  their 
place  of  convention.  Gaming  became  gambling;  Can- 
field's  place  became  world-famous.  The  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  horses  wrought  the  degradation  of 
a  breed  of  men.  The  worldly-wise  became  the  demi- 
monde. The  Nemesis  of  Mammon  proved  to  be  the 
poverty  of  riches.  They  came  in  who,  having  all  things, 
possess  nothing.  The  town  is  now  left  stranded — save 
for  what  keeps  it  afloat.  There  are  thousands  here — of 
those  all  dressed  up — with  no  place  to  go.  The  resort 
keeps  up  a  pitifully  bold  appearance;  but  Ichabod  is 
written  over  all:  "Thy  glory  is  departed." 

My  advent  was  by  evening  and  at  the  great  shambling 
railway  depot.  I  descried  long  rows  of  horse-drawn 
hotel  buses  with  upholstery  that  molted  while  you 
stroked  it.  There  were  drivers  in  discolored  uniforms 
that  simulated  shrouds.  Embarked  in  one  of  the  lumber- 
ing cabs  that  stood  about  the  station,  I  traversed  streets 
like  those  of  one  of  the  buried,  or  at  least  abandoned, 
cities.  I  was  in  the  region,  to  be  sure,  of  the  Casino  and 
the  Convention  Hall,  of  the  largest  hotels  and  the  finest 
racecourse  in  the  world ;  but  pawnshops  and  pool- 
rooms, auction-houses  and  second-hand  furniture  stores, 
were  tenfold  more  in  evidence.  There  were  avenues  that 
led  off  at  right  angles  to  the  alleged  residential  districts ; 
but  glances  even  there  revealed  the  fact  that  these  sup- 
posed palatial  homes  and  cheapest  boarding-houses  were 
commingled.  There  were  automobiles;  but  their  occu- 
pants and  chauffeurs  were,  the  one  dust-coated  and  the 
other  duster-clad.  There  were  piles  of  baggage;  but 
these  had  been  gathered,  heaped,  and  piled,  indicative 
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of  the  penchant  for  touring  and  the  merely  road-house 
nature  of  this  as  place  of  abode. 

I  brought  up  at  the  old  Grand  Union.  I  entered  its 
huge  blazing  lobby  and  was  shown  to  one  of  its  low- 
ceilinged,  dingy  bedrooms.  I  observed  the  long,  striped, 
faded  awning  dripping  in  the  murky  courtyard  and  the 
tipsy  sunshades  tilting  over  tables  in  what  sometime 
had  been  moonlight.  I  deplored  the  smudgy  gaslight 
and  disliked  the  moldy  odor  of  the  long  reception  hall 
where  there  was  no  one  to  receive.  I  observed  the  ante- 
bellum servants,  the  pre-Raphael  adornment,  and  the 
earlier  than  Mid-Victorian  furniture.  Every  inch  of 
this  great  rambling  rookery  is  redolent  of  memories  and 
reminiscent  of  the  olden  time.  But  it  is  suffering  the 
maladies  of  old  age;  it  is  bald,  blind,  lame,  and 
cadaverous. 

I  entered  the  one-time  famous  dining-room.  Men  are 
row  living,  successful  and  prosperous,  who  earned  their 
way  thru  college 
thirty  years  ago  by 
selling  stereoscopic 
views.  One  of  the 
views  was  of  this 
huge  salle  a  manger. 
Its  length  has  been 
shortened ;  its  tables 
are  tipsy;  its  linens 
are  soiled,  and  there 
are,  far  scattered  and 
alone  at  that,  groups 
illy  dressed,  worse 
mannered,  and  en- 
gaged  in  reading 
copies  of  the  Racing 
Forum  or  the 
Morning  Telegraph. 
The  whole  room 
seems  as  out  of  kil- 
ter as  a  foreign  pal- 
ace and  the  raucous 
head-waiter  as  nearly 
out  of  a  job  as  a 
European  king. 

"Dancing  in  the 
Entente  Room  every 
evening,  10:30  p.  m., 
the    Blue   and   White 


On  the  road  to  Saratoga  Lake,  July  4,  1865,  when  the  Springs  as  a  watering 
place,  with  its  stage  beauties  and  stately  dames,  was  at  the  hight  of  fashion 


Marimba  Band  of  Guatemala."  Such  an  announce- 
ment I  read  on  a  poster  on  the  broad  veranda. 
For  the  modern  priestess  of  this  ancient  temple  of 
enjoyment  is  Terpsichore  the  Second.  Each  court- 
yard has  its  platform.  The  Casino  has  its  cabaret. 
There  is  music  everywhere,  good  music.  And  the  dancing 
all  is  expert.  Indeed  its  chiefest  fault  is  its  perfection. 
When  one  takes  account  of  the  practice  that  has  made 
it  so  perfect,  he  reflects  with  Herbert  Spencer,  comment- 
ing on  the  young  man  who  played  billiards  too  well: 
"It  is  the  mark  of  a  misspent  youth." 

I  went  out  to  walk  on  Broadway.  What  a  street  of 
shops !  Yet  what  a  strange  medley  of  merchandise ! 
There  were  rows  of  shops  around,  within,  and  under  the 
hotels.  There  were  barber  shops  and  brokers'  offices. 
Cigar  stores  elbowed  jewelers'  emporiums.  Haberdash- 
ery was  there  in  all  its  jDranches.  All  the  shops  were, 
open    for    business    long    past    the    closing    hours    of 

evening.  There  were 
bargains  that  were 
past  all  credence. 
There  were  clearance 
sales  at  great  reduc- 
tions. But  over  all 
was  the  very  abomi- 
nation of  desolation 
— huge  rooms,  once 
realm  of  fashion  and 
fair  women,  were  de- 
serted save  as  places 
of  display  and  scenes 
of  barter.  They  were 
desecrated  by  Arme- 
nian sellers  of  flimsy 
laces  and  near-furs, 
of  shoddy  gowns  and 
phony  gewgaws.  It 
was  like  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  Temple, 
where  the  money 
changers  were. 

I  went  forth  again 
by  morning  to  more 
strange  admixtures. 
Five  -  and  -  ten  [Con- 
tinued   on    page    265 


Brown  Bros. 

The  Grand  Union,  a  great  frame  hostelry,  "a  mile  long  and  with  a  courtyard  acres  in  extent,"  as  it  appeared  after  the  gaming  of 
the  old  order  had  given  way  to  politicians'  conventions  and  gambling.  Every  inch  of  this  great  rambling  rookery  is  redolent  of 
memories  and  reminiscent  of  the  olden  time  but  it  is  suffering  the  maladies  of  senility, — it  is  bald,  blind,  lame  and  cadaverous 


What's  Happened 


Workmen  in  Italian  iron  foundries 
and  shipyards  to  the  number  of  150,000 
have  struck  for  higher  wages. 

Spain  and  Switzerland  have  decided 
to  join  the  League  of  Nations.  Belgium 
has  unanimously  ratified  the  peace 
treaty. 

The  London  police  have  unearthed  in 
a  suburban  raid  plans  for  seizing  mu- 
nitions and  establishing  a  soviet  gov- 
ernment in   London. 

The  peace  treaty  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Afghanistan  was  signed  on 
August  8.  The  Ameer  will  be  deprived 
of  his  British  subsidy  of  $600,000  a 
year. 

The  House  of  Commons  voted  for  a 
seven-hour  day  for  underground  work 
in  coal  mines  instead  of  eight.  This 
may  be  reduced  to  six  hours  in  1921 
if  conditions   warrant. 

Shortage  of  food  in  Saxony  caused 
riots  at  Chemnitz  near  Dresden  in 
which  fifty  persons  were  killed.  A  mob 
of  striking  workmen  stormed  a  food 
depot  ".nd  seized  a  railroad  station. 

The  Government  of  Saxony  has 
agreed  to  democratize  its  railroads 
somewhat  after  the  Plumb  plan.  The 
administration  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
councils  or  Soviets  of  railroad  workers 
and  officials. 

The  Austrian  delegation  at  Paris 
protests  against  imposing  two-thirds 
of  the  Austrian  debt  upon  the  fifth 
of  Austria  that  remains.  They  also  ob- 
ject to  delivery  of  milch  cows  when 
their   own   children   are   starving. 

Troops  had  to  clear  the  streets  of 
Liverpool  with  bayonets  on  account  of 
a  strike  of  tramway  men  and  bakers. 
After  a  threat  of  municipal  employees 
to  strike  unless  tramway  men  got  their 
demands,   the  difficulty  was   settled. 

The  American  Relief  Commission 
declares  that  500,000  Armenians  may 
starve  or  be  massacred  by  Kurds  when 
the  British  troops  withdraw  from  the 
Caucasus  unless  American  forces  take 
their  place.  The  Armenians  are  asking 
for  an  American  mandate. 

Bryce,  Gilbert  Murray  and  other 
prominent  Englishmen  have  protested 
against  the  cession  to  Italy  of  Tyrolese 
territory  which  never  was  Italian  and 
is  inhabited  by  200,000  Teutons.  The 
treaty  dictated  at  Paris  gives  the  Ital- 
ians more  than  they  have  claimed. 

Living  problems  continue  to  absorb 
much  of  the  attention  of  Congress. 
Federal  licenses  for  large  corporations, 
to  become  revocable  on  proof  of  prof- 
iteering, and  supervision  of  the  issu- 
ance of  stocks  and  certificates  have 
been   proposed  in  the   Senate. 

Large  grants  of  land  in  Mexico,  Ar- 
gentina and  Paraguay  are  said  to  have 
been  acquired  by  a  semi-official  German 
corporation,  which  plans  to  colonize 
^;hem  with  German  emigrants,  for 
whom  it  will  buy  farms,  pay  for  ma- 
chinery and  set  up  manufacturing 
businesses. 
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The  actors'  strike  has  spread  to  Chi- 
cago, where  it  has  closed  the  Cort 
Theater  and  Cohan's  Grand  Opera 
House. 

Many  noted  men  and  patrons  of  art 
were  among  the  honorary  pallbearers 
at  the  funeral  of  Ralph  Blakelock, 
America's  foremost  landscape  painter, 
at  Grace  Church  in  New  York  City. 

Secretary  Daniels  has  left  Los  An- 
geles with  the  Pacific  Fleet,  bound  for 
Hawaii.  He  will  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  September,  when  President 
Wilson  is  expected  to  review  the  fleet 
there. 

Staten  Islanders,  thru  a  Vigilance 
Committee,  are  bitterly  fighting  New 
York  City's  plan  to  send  drug  addicts 
to  Sea  View  Hospital  at  New  Spring- 
ville.  They  say  they  are  tired  "of  be- 
ing the  goat." 

The    first   strike   ever   called    in    this 
— -*     country   for    a    five-day   working   week 
has    been    instigated    bv    12  000    house 
painters  in  New  York  City.  They  want 
Viscount  Grey,  former  Foreign  Min-     a  forty-hour  week  with  pay  at  the  rate 
ister,  has  been  appointed  to   represent     of  $1  an  hour. 

Great    Britain   at   Washington.  The  niece   of   the   late    Augustus    D. 

„  1     n  1  V,   „     ^„      Juilliard    has    filed    objections    to    the 

Attorney    Genera      Palmer    has    re-       ^^^^^^   ^^   ^^^   uncle's   will,   in   which 

ceived  "enthusiastic     fPfV^\^'^^J'l:     he   left  $5,000,000  for  a  musical  foun- 
tually    all    State    Food    Adniinistrators     ^^^.^^    ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

of   whom  he   asked   cooperation   in   the 
Government's     efforts     to     reduce     the 


boniliin  I'lisfiinn  shotr 

The   daily   nightmare 


high   cost  of  living. 


Fort  Wayne,   Indiana. 

The  campaign   against  high  rents  in 


_            .,,.                      J         1   •      J      n  New  York  City  will  be  included  in  the 
Two   million   new   and   reclaimed    all  ^   ,  .          •     j.  A,                 i  u-^v         *-  ^f 
,       '"'"'"                                        ovrv,,,  fiffht  against  the  general  high  cost  of 
wool    cotton  and  wool  and  cotton  army  ..        "=                  .  *          j?           c^.       • 
wuui,  (.ui-LL.li  ciiiu       ,  ,   ^      , ,           u^■     it  living,      prosecutions      of      profiteering 
blankets  will  be  sold  to  the  public  m,      jf,^,       .         ,  j^uj         i 
uiaiiKcus    will   uc   aw  w                ^      -p  4.i,„  landlords     having     been     foreshadowed 
an   eflfort  the  Director  of   Sales  of  the  hearine- 
War    Department   is    making   to    force  ^*  ^  ^^^^"*  hearing, 
profiteers  to  reduce  prices.  The     employment     of     the      United 
_   „    .         ,          .      j_,          •     •     1  States  Secret  Service  in  hunting  down 
Definite  steps  in   the  criminal  pros-  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^    hoarders    of    foodstuffs 
ecution    of    disciples    of    anarchy    and  ^^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^           Secretary    of    the 
revolution    were    taken    m    the    arrest  treasury  Glass,  in  a  letter  to  Speaker 
and  indictment  of   Gustave  Alonen,  m  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Representatives. 
New  York  City,  for  his  supposed  con- 
nection     with      Lukkataistelu      (Class  The  "Northern  Pacific,"  first  of  the 
Struggle),  a  magazine  printed  in   Fin-  de   luxe   transports   "for   officers   only," 
•g^j  has  reached  port  with  1493  officers  and 

„,       „                           •        1       •     1    J-  welfare   workers   aboard.    Before  being 

The    Saxon    crown    jewels,    including  ^^^^^^^^^    ^-^^    ^^^^,^    accommodations 

a    pearl    necklace    valued    at    £39,000,  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  passengers  were  limited 

were      contained      m      two      packages  ^^  ^^^ 
dropped    from    an    airplane    near    Mal- 

moe,  Sweden,  and  taken  charge  of  by  Nine  airplanes,  three  on  trucks  as 
the  police  of  Malmoe.  according  to  the  a  reserve  force,  and  six  others  for  fly- 
London    Mail's    Copenhagen    correspon-  ing,   are   taxiing  the,  clouds  from   Ha 


zelhurst  Field,  Long  Island,  to  Seattle 
and  back,  in  an  effort  to  gain  at  least 
2000  reserves  for  all  branches  of  the 
army   service. 

No  less  than  five  international  lawn 


dent. 

Three  hundred  striking  members  of 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association  have 
been  sued  for  $500,000  by  their  man- 
agers. These  suits,  based  on  the  theory  ,  •  ,  j 
that  individual  members  of  a  society  tennis  championships  will  be  decided 
are  responsible  for  the  action  of  their  on  the  American  courts  next  season, 
leaders  are  said  to  parallel  those  if  a  program  launched  by  Watson  M. 
brought  in  the  case  of  the  Danbury  Washburn,  of  the  executive  committee 
^^^^g^g  of   the    United    States    National    Lawn 

_        1           ,,  Tennis  Association,   is  carried  out. 

As  many   as   eleven   Broadway   thea-  •      i  ^i      ^     .. 

ters    were    darkened,    at    one    time,    by  Chorus  girls  have  organized  the  first 

the  strike   of  the  actors   and   actresses  union    of    its    kind    in    the    world,    the 

represented  bv  the  Actors'  Equity  As-  Chorus  Equity  Association.  In  the  ac- 

sociation    in    New    York    City.    Several  tors'   strike,  they  are   demanding  free 

productions    were    forced    to    postbone  stage    shoes    and    stockings    and    halt 

their   premieres.   In   some   of   the   thea-  salary    for    rehearsals    lasting    longer 

ters   motion    pictures   were    substituted  than    four    weeks.    Mar:e    Dressier    is 

bv  the  managers.  president  of  the  union. 
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'Til  say  it  is!'* 

PRINCE  ALBERT  certainly  will  put  some  frolic  into  that 
pet  pipe  of  yours!  To  pack  that  joy'us  ^Id  jimmy  brimful  or 
roll  a  makin's  cigarette  and  hit  'er  up  a  notch  or  two  is  just  going 
right  over  the  top  with  your  eyes  wide  open! 

What  P.  A.  will  do  for  your  taste  and  tongue  you  sure  ought 
to  know!  Like  the  gentleman  from  Sparrow's  Point  you'll  call 
P.  A.  a  good  egg!  You'll  smoke  a  pipe  full  and  talk  a  bucket 
full — Prince  Albert  is  such  a  great,  big  bunch  of  smokesunshine ! 

You'll  quick  catch  the  P.  A.  cue  that  it  can't  bite  or  parch; 
that  Prince  Albert's  exclusive  patented  process  frees  it  from  bite 
and  parch!     And  makes  the  sky  the  smoke  limit! 

Give  Prince  Albert  high  pressure  for  flavor  and  fragrance! 
Put  P.  A.  through  your  little  old  taste-test-mill — and — just  let 
that  q-u-a-1-i-t-y  percolate  into  your  smokesystem! 

You'll  say  it  is,  too ! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  \A^inston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Copyright  1910  by  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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the  national  joy  smoke 

Prince  Albert  isto  be  had  everywhere 
tobacco  is  sold  in  toppy  red  bags  and 
tidy  red  tins;    handsome   full  poundA 
and  full  half  pound    tin    humidors— 
and — in    that    classy,    practical    full 
pound  crystal-glass  humidor  with'M 
sponge -moistener  top  that  keeps  thei\ 
tobacco    in   such    perfect    condition H 
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What  to  Choose  Among  the  New  Books 

(Capital   and  Lal)()r  Join   Han<ts    which   this   was   done   during   the   war     ing  one  and  shows  plainly  where  we  will 


"The  nation  that  dominates  the 
world  is  going  to  be  the  nation  that 
brings  about  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,"  says  Frank 
Vanderlip.  Great  Britain,  whose  world 
trade  dominance  has  been  one  of  her 
proudest  boasts,  is  endeavoring  to  see  to 
it  that  her  preeminence  is  not  jeopard- 
ized thru  failure  to  solve  the  industrial 
problem.  War  came  upon  her  unawares 
and  found  her  ill-prepared,  but  she  has 
profited  by  her  error  and  in  time  of 
war  has  prepared  for  peace. 

The  British  Labor  Party  has  a  plat- 
form which  embodies  the  most  progres- 
sive and  enlightened  social  ideas  of  the 
age.  Its  solidarity  and  strength  have 
made  it  a  political  force  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  is  clear  that  behind  it  there 
must  be  an  industrial  organization  of 
a  most  unusual  kind  and  industrial 
thought  of  an  advanced  nature.  Some 
of  the  salient  features  of  this  back- 
ground are  shown  by  Meyer  Bloomfield 
in  his  recent  book.  Management  and 
Men — a  brilliant  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  war-time  achievements 
of  British  industry,  which  have  been 
carried  over  and  adapted  to  the  after- 
war  demands.  Mr.  Bloomfield  speaks 
with  authority,  for  he  is  well  known 
as  an  expert  on  problems  of  industrial 
personnel  and  management  and  he  or- 
ganized the  successful  industrial  serv- 
ice activities  of  the  United  States 
Emergency    Fleet    Corporation. 

Industrial  Britain  is  going  in  for  a 
trial  of  the  principle  of  team-work  in 
management,  a  principle  which  "has 
taken  hold  of  men,  which  invites  the 
best  brains  for  its  incorporation  into 
the  fabric  of  management  and  which, 
if  sanely  and  sincerely  made  the  basis    phasis  on  the  extent  of  German  influence 


seems  t  be  equally  true  today  and  if 
sincere  cooperation  and  mutual  con- 
cession can  secure  industrial  amity  in 
Great  Britain,  she  is  well  on  her  way 
to  that  end. 

Management   and   Men,    by    Meyer    Bloomfield. 
Century   Co. 

World  Markets 

The  peace  treaty  is  signed — the  long 
months  of  uncertainty  are  at  an  end 
and  now  the  world  must  definitely  face 
the  tremendous  problems  of  the  new 
era.  We,  here  in  the  United  States,  are 
spared  the  difficult  and  perplexing  task 
of  actual  material  rehabilitation  and  the 
upbuilding  of  national  morale  which 
confront  the  European  nations,  and  we 
find  ourselves  today  the  strongest  na- 
tion of  the  world.  We  must  finance  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  supply  her  with  all  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  less  shattered  by  the  war  than 
the  belligerent  nations  but  in  need  of 
all  the  manufactured  products  which 
have  been  so  scarce  for  the  last  five 
years,  is  also  turning  to  us  for  our 
goods.  Our  problems,  then,  are  commer- 
cial chiefly.  The  world's  trade  is  at  our 
doors  and  we  must  devise  means  to  util- 
ize to  the  fullest  extent  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 
The  days  of  our  commercial  insularity 
are  at  an  end. 

Some  of  the  aspects  of  our  new  world 
business  are  discussed  in  a  recent  book, 
American  Business  in  World  Markets, 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
business  man  and  to  any  one  who  is 
keenly  alive  to  present  problems.  Mr. 
Moore  has  made  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  trade  conditions,  with  special  em- 


of  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee holds  out  the  biggest  hope  for 
industry." 

This  principle  is  the  foundation  of 
the  now  famous 
Whitely  report, 
which  has  become 
a  veritable  Bible  to 
all  those  who  deal 
in  industrial  rela- 
tions! Mr.  Bloom- 
field gives  in  some 
detail  the  practical 
working  out  of  the 
idea  of  the  joint 
industrial  councils, 
representative  of 
employers  and  em- 
ployed in  the  or- 
ganized trades, 
which  the  Whitely 
report  recommend- 
ed and  which  have 
been  carefully  tried 
out  in  British  in- 
dustry. He  writes 
vividly  of  the  splen- 
did eff"orts  of  Brit- 
ish labor  and 
British  capital  to 
get  together  on  a 
common  basis.  The 
generosity      with 
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in  the  world  markets.  His  story  of  the 
insidious  economic  penetration  of  the 
Germans  into  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  earth  is  an  amazing  and  alarm- 


ing. 


WiUiam  the  Conqueror  II— "Where  did  ye  get  that,  Bill?"  "I  'ad  it  off  a  ki 
One  of  Captain  Bairnsfather's  famous  cartoons  of  Old  Bill,  from  the  seventh,  and 
probably  last,  of  his  "Fragments  from  France,"  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 


find  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  our 
commercial  problems.  He  gives  also  a 
brief  but  careful  resume  of  what  the 
various  countries  have  done  toward  re- 
establishing themselves,  industrially 
and  commercially,  and  writes  illumi- 
natingly  on  the  obligations  as  well  as 
the  opportunities  which  our  newly- 
acquired  export  trade  is  bringing  to  us. 

American     liuainesa     in     World     Markets,     by 
James  T.   M.   Moore.   G.   H.  Doran  &   Co. 

An  American  Job 

"We  have,  in  the  United  States,  a 
very  confused  idea  of  what  has  been 
happening  in  Mexico  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,"  and  yet,  whether 
or  not  we  have  a  League  of  Nations, 
whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  alive 
or  dead,  Mexico  is  most  certainly  our 
job.  We  ought  to  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  happened  there  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years  and  what  is  likely 
to  happen  during  the  next  seven  or 
eight. 

E.  D.  Trowbridge's  Mexico  Today  and 
Tomorrow  is  both  enlightening  and 
hopeful,  adjectives  which  can  seldom 
be  applied  to  any  writings  on  that 
country.  It  begins  with  a  brief  and 
readable  sketch  of  Mexican  history, 
stressing  the  social  life  of  the  people 
and  furnishing  the  necessary  back- 
ground for  the  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  recent  events.  From  Diaz  on, 
Mexico  and  her  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  discussed  in  detail 
by  a  man  who  has  personal  knowledge 
of  the  Mexican  as  well  as  the  American 
point  of  view.  He  differs  directly  with 
certain  of  our  generally  accepted  no- 
tions, that  the  Administration,  for  in- 
stance, should  have  recognized  Huerta 
and  that  the  attitude  of  Mexico  during 
the  World  War  was  pro-German.  He 
shows  us  a  country,  picturesque,  tu- 
multuous but  full  of  possibilities.  He 
is  blessedly  con- 
crete and  definite, 
he  talks  of  facts. 
He  concludes: 

Few  countries 
have  such  recupera- 
tive powers.  Her 
period  of  reconstruc- 
tion is  just  begun. 
Her  development 
may.  at  first,  be 
slow,  but  once  set  in 
motion,  will  push  for- 
ward at  an  amazing 
pace.  It  has  been 
awakened  by  a  vio- 
lent explosion.  The 
forces  set  in  motion 
have  not  yet  had 
time  to  take  any 
definite  direction,  nor 
has  the  nation  had 
time  to  adjust  its 
thoughts  to  the  new 
order  of  things. 
There  are  excesses, 
there  are  extremes, 
there  are  a  dozen 
great  problems  as 
yet  unsolved.  The 
pessimist      sees,      in 
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the  violence  of  the  change,  nothing  but  a 
halt  ill  industry,  a  set-back  in  progress.  To 
the  optimist  the  revolution,  in  spite  of  all 
its  ills,  means  the  opening  of  a  new  era, 
of  incentive  developing  initiative,  and  ini- 
tiative pushing  forward  to  success. 

Mexico  Today  and  Tomorrow,  by  E.  D.  Trow- 
bridge.   Macmillan   Co. 

Another  Peace  Congress 

It  is  a  miserable  commerce,  this  trading 
with  lauds  and  human  beings.  We  cursed 
Napoleon  and  his  system,  and  justly ;  he 
degraded  mankind,  and  the  very  princes 
who  fought  against  it  are  walking  in  his 
footsteps.  Apparently  we  fought  only 
against  his  person  and  not  against  his 
system. 

Thus  wrote  the  Archduke  John  of 
Austria  in  his  diary  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  1814,  and  reprinted  in  A 
Peace  Congress  of  Intrigue,  by  Fred- 
erick Freksa.  It  might  aptly  be  taken 
as  a  text  for  the  whole  volume.  Whether 
one  reads  of  this  congress  in  the  light 
of  the  reminiscences  herein  of  the  witty 
Prince  de  Ligne,  who  remarked  that 
it  danced  but  accomplished  nothing; 
in  the  letters  of  William  von  Humboldt, 
preaching  always  that  Prussia  must  be 
supreme  in  Germany  and  reckoning  the 
number  of  diamond  snuff  boxes  which 
would  come  to  him  as  ambassadors,  or 
the  letters  of  the  master  craftsman 
Talleyrand,  the  impression  remains  that 
the  least  consideration  was  the  welfare 
of  the  peoples  whose  destiny  was  to  be 
settled.  So  pass  in  an  array  of  glitter- 
ing intrigue  emperors,  kings,  princes 
and  marshals,  together  with  such  nota- 
ble figures  as  Metternich,  Hardenburg, 
Castlereagh,  Wellington,  Capo  d'Istria, 
the  fascinating  Countess  Zichy,  and 
many  others.  They  danced  upon  a  stage 
of  splendid  festivity  against  the  somber 
background  of  every  sinister  design. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  a  book  of  more 
timely  portent  than  this  absorbing  ac- 
count of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

A    Peace   Congress    of   Intrigue,   by    Frederick 
Freksa.    Century   Co. 

Trading  with  Latin  America 

The  business  man  who  has  begun  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  possibilities  of 
trade  with  South  America  is  probably 
vividly  aware  of  the  things  he  does  not 
know  about  our  sister  continent.  There 
are  two  x-ecently  published  books  which 
he  will  find  useful.  William  Warren 
Sweet's  History  of  Latin  America  was 
written  primarily  as  a  school  and  col- 
lege textbook  with  the  business  man 
in  the  back  of  the  author's  mind.  It  is 
not  fascinating,  textbooks  seldom  are, 
but  it  gives  in  clear,  comprehensive  and 
readable  fashion  an  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  continent  from  the  first 
Spanish  conquests  to  the  present  day, 
explaining  present  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions  in  the  light  of  their 
development. 

A.  Hyatt  Verrill's  South  and  Central 
American  Conditions  is  intended  as  a 
handbook  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  question  of  Latin-American 
trade.  The  author  discusses  briefly  what 
he  considers  the  chief  reasons  for  the 
failure  of  American  manufacturers  in 
the  past  to  grasp  the  golden  opportu- 
nity which  lies  open  to  them.  He  gives 
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numerous  hints  to  prospective  traders 
and  in  the  second  half  of  the  book, 
which  is  devoted  to  "Facts  and  Fig- 
ures," a  series  of  tables  for  each  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  giving  their 
population,  area,  railway  mileage,  com- 
merce, imports,  exports,  etc. 

A  History  of  Latin  A  merica,  by  William  War- 
ren Sweet.  AbiriKdon  Press.  South  and  Cen- 
tral American  Trade  Conditions  of  Today,  by 
A.   Hyatt  Verrill.   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  Eternal  Triangle  in  India 

You  would  expect  a  novel  by  Tagore 
to  be  mystic  and  poetic  and  probably 
incomprehensible,  so  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  problem  novel  of  India  is, 
with  a  few  superficial  differences  of 
setting,  exactly  like  the  problem  novel 
of  England  or  the  United  States.  The 
Home  and  the  Wo7-ld,  the  first  of  the 
poet's  novels  to  be  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, is  based  on  the  eternal  triangle 
and  the  question,  newer  to  the  East  than 
to  the  West,  whether  or  not  woman's 
place  is  in  the  home.  The  three  main 
characters  take  turns  in  telling  the 
story,  each  speaking  in  the  first  person. 
The  proportion  of  action  to  philoso- 
phizing is  too  small  to  suit  most  Anglo- 
Saxon  audiences,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  dramatic  scenes  and,  as  always,  the 
poetic  language  of  the  East  has  a  fas- 
cination, even  in  translation.  There  is 
a  disconcerting  lady  or  the  tiger  end- 
ing which  affects  not  only  the  story 
but  the  moral.  You  are  left  a  little  in 
doubt  as  to  what  Tagore  is  trying  to 
preach,  which  is  a  pity,  but  if  you  are 
interested  at  all  in  how  the  other  half 
of  the  globe  lives  you  will  find  the  book 
worth  reading. 

The  Home  and  the  World,  by  Rabindranath 
Tagrore.    Macmillan    Co. 

The  Sad  Years 

The  world  has  not  yet  forgotten  to 
be  sad,  in  the  reactions  of  returning 
peace,  nor  will  it  forget  for  a  long, 
long  time.  And  because  death  has 
walked  so  widely,  there  are  millions  of 
readers  to  whom  the  poetry  of  grief 
will  come  with  a  poignancy  unknown 
in  the  days  of  peace,  whether  it  spring 
from  the  war  or  from  the  not  less  cruel 
sorrows  of  normal  life. 

So  perhaps  there  will  be  a  readier 
welcome  for  such  books  as  Walter  de 
la  Mare's  Motley,  which  reflects  the 
war,  directly,  almost  not  at  all,  and 
yet  mirrors  the  war  acutely  in  its  rev- 
elation of  despair.  Here  is  none  of  the 
jollity  of  "Peacock  Pie"  or  "A  Child's 
Day,"  little  of  the  whimsicality  of  "The 
Listeners."  There  is  the  fanciful  deli- 
cacy which  makes  Mr.  de  la  Marp's 
work  always  significant,  however,  altho 
it  is  persistently  the  vehicle  of  tragedy. 
The  verse  is  not  all  of  this  color,  how- 
ever; witness  this  lyric: 

INVOCATION 

The  burning   fire  shakes   in   the   night. 
On  high  her  silver  candles  gleam. 

With   far-flung   arms   enflamed  vvrith   light. 
The   trees   are   lost   in    dream. 

Come  in   thy  beauty !   'tis   my  love. 

Lost    in    far-wandering   desire. 
Hath   in   the   darkling  deep   above 

Set  stars   and   kindled   fire. 

Analyze  the  verse  of  Motley,  and 
there  may  be  an  unfortunate,  growing 


habit  of  inversion  and  archaism.  But 
surrender  to  its  wistful  gravity,  and 
there  is  much  beauty  to  be  had  from  it. 
Dora  Sigerson's  The  Sad  Years  is 
an  odd  complement  to  the  verses  of 
men  who  died  in  the  trenches,  for  it 
is  posthumously  published,  and  her 
friends  declare  that  she  "is  fairly  to 
be  reckoned  with  the  dead  of  Easter" 
— those  who  died  for  their  conception 
of  Ireland,  to  whose  cause  she  was  pas- 
sionately devoted.  "A  poet  of  a  genius 
as  distinguished  as  it  was  personal," 
she  is  called.  One  questions  that;  it  is 
not  distinguished  poetry,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  but  it  is  often  personal  and 
feminine  to  an  impressive  degree,  both 
in  its  personal  laments  and  in  its  ex- 
pression of  the  cruel  horror  of  the  war. 

Motley  and  Other  Poems,  by  Walter  de  la 
Mare.  H.  Holt  &  Co.  The  Sad  Years,  by 
Dora   Sigerson.    G.    H.    Doran    &    Co. 


Miss  Fingal 


To  those  who  still  gratefully  remem- 
ber the  English  domestic  stories  of  the 
Victorian  Age,  Miss  Fingal  brings 
back  memories  of  the  best  work  of 
such  novelists  as  Mrs.  Olyphant, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  or  Mrs.  Alexander. 
The  company  is  good  English  com- 
pany; the  story  passes  for  the  most 
part  in  a  pretty  English  country,  cap- 
itally described;  and  the  English  tea 
tray  appears  at  every  afternoon  call. 
But  the  chief  charm  of  the  book  is  the 
character  of  the  heroine. 

Miss  Fingal  is  a  gentlewoman,  left 
an  orphan  in  girlhood,  who  lived  alone 
in  very  narrow  circumstances  until 
about  twenty-eight,  when  she  was  left 
a  large  fortune  by  an  almost  unknown 
uncle.  She  is  by  nature  imaginative  and 
sensitive,  but,  as  a  result  of  long  re- 
pression, extremely  reserved  and  inex- 
pressive ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  slow  growth 
and  finally  by  what  theologians  used 
to  term  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection  that '  she  develops  into  her 
true  self.  While  living  in  a  cottage  in 
the  country,  which  was  part  of  the 
property  she  inherited,  she  hears  the 
story  of  a  former  accupant,  a  Mrs. 
Alliston,  whose  husband,  after  a  short 
but  very  happy  married  life,  a  part  of 
which  was  passed  in  the  cottage  Miss 
Fingal  is  occupying,  had  left  his  wife 
for  a  vaudeville  singer.  The  story  in- 
terested Miss  Fingal.  She  thinks  of  re- 
uniting the  divorced  couple  and  re- 
storing them  to  the  cottage.  She  deter- 
mines to  seek  out  Mrs.  Alliston,  who  is 
then  living,  in  broken  health,  with  her 
two  children.  They  meet.  A  deep  affec- 
tion immediately  grows  up  between 
them,  which  in  the  case  of  Miss  Fingal 
becomes  an  absorbing  love.  Mrs.  Al- 
liston dies,  and  Miss  Fineral,  filled  with 
the  idea  of  putting  herself  in  the  place 
of  the  mother  to  the  children,  adopts 
them.  This  affection  of  one  woman  for 
another  is  worked  out  with  very  subtle 
and  suggestive  art. 

In  some  of  the  English  reviews  of  the 
book  it  is  assumed  that  Mrs.  Clifford 
is  suggesting  the  transmigration  of  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Alliston  to  Miss  Fingal, 
but  there  is  almost  nothing  in  the 
novel  to  warrant  such  an  inference.  A 
certain  set  in  England  in  recent  years 


seem  to  be  always  discovering  psychic 
rubbish  of  that  sort.  The  effect  of  a 
sudden  deep  affection  on  a  character 
so  reserved  by  nature  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  depressing'  youth 
seems  the  real  explanation  of  this  novel 
and  interesting  study  of  character  by 
Mrs.   Clifford. 

Some  of  the  other  characters  are  ex- 
tremely well  drawn.  Cissie  Repton,  the 
singer  with  whom  Alliston  eloped,  is 
excellent.  Her  interview  with  Mrs.  Al- 
liston, in  which  she  asks  to  have  the 
children  if  Mrs.  Alliston  does  not  live, 
is  admirably  handled;  and  her  later  in- 
terview with  Miss  Fingal  is  almost  as 
good.  The  scene  where  Miss  Fingal 
asks  for  and  obtains  the  children  from 
Lady  Gilston,  and  the  kind  of  maternal 
rapture  with  which  she  takes  them  to 
the  cottage  is  a  bit  of  pathetic  descrip- 
tion of  the  best  type.  The  engagement, 
at  the  end,  of  Alliston  and  Miss  Fin- 
gal, is  rather  trying,  but  much  must 
be  pardoned  to  the  universal  require- 
ment of  the  great  public  for  a  lover's 
embrace  as  the  curtain  falls;  and.  in 
this  case,  Alliston's  convenient  and  im- 
mediate death  in  the  war  somewhat 
relieves  the  situation.  On  the  whole. 
Miss  Fingal  is  an  unusual  book,  far 
superior  to  most  recent  novels,  and  well 
fills  the  requirement  of  a  good  story 
well  told. 

Miss   Fingal.   by   Mrs.   W.    K.    Clifford.    Charles 
'^cribner's   Sons. 

The  Arrow  of  Gold 

Conrad  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
with  its  own  laws  and  customs,  its  elu- 
sive yet  distinct  people,  its  magic  at- 
mosphere. It  is  a  non-moral  world.  We 
do  not  judge  the  characters  by  our  cus- 
tomary rules  of  conduct;  we  see  them 
thru  the  golden  haze  of  Conrad's 
genius,  and  their  lives  are  a  poetic 
drama,  an  interwoven  tapestry  of  rich 
and  glowing  colors;  a  marvel  of  art 
and  imagination.  Yet  these  people  are 
not  lifeless — they  move  to  a  music  un- 
heard by  us,  but  revealed  in  their  rapt 
faces  and  the  flying  folds  of  their  gar- 
ments. 

The  Arrow  of  Gold  might  be  so  many 
things  it  is  not:  a  storv  of  adventure 
of  the  seventies;  a  political  novel  of 
Don  Carlos'  attempt  to  usurp  the 
throne  of  Spain;  a  realistic  record  of 
a  courtesan's  career;  a  young  man's 
unauthorized  love  for  another  Helen 
or  Phyrne;  a  picture  of  Marseilles  and 
the  underworld  of  that  romantic  port. 
There  is  a  little  of  all  these  in  The 
Arrow  of  Gold,  but  there  is  so  much 
more,  and  the  novel  leaves  us  an  un- 
forgetable  impression  of  youth;  of  love 
that  is  immortal  in  its  essence,  tho 
transitory  in  possession;  of  gallant 
courage;  and  of  Rita,  whose  charm 
was  best  expressed  by  the  artist  who 
had  painted  her  elusive  beauty  again 
and  again :  "Because  I  saw  in  that 
woman  something  of  the  women  of  all 
time."  And  "Monsieur  George,"  the 
only  name  by  which  we  know  the  heroic 
sea  captain,  has  in  him  something  of 
the  eternal  lover,  as  Dona  Rita  is  the 
eternal  woman. 

The  Arrow   of  Gold,   by   Joseph   Conrad.   Dou- 
bleday.    Page   &    Co. 
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A  Day  and  a  Night  at  Saratoga 
Springs 

(Continued  from  page  259) 

cent  stores  vis-a-vised  trust  companies. 
Cheap  movie  places  set  the  norm  of 
entertainment.  Trapsing,  old,  mud- 
covered,  one-horse  buggies  jostled  nine- 
ty horsepower  touring  cars.  There 
were  jitney  buses;  but  they  had  jiu- 
jitsu  drivers.  There  were  many  cafes, 
but  few  synagogs.  For  this  is  a  place 
of  all  conceivable  anomalies;  of  many 
dogs  and  few  children;  of  littered 
streets  and  garnished  turf;  of  bankers 
and  bookmakers;  of  brokers  and  dead- 
brokes.  Here  is  the  cheapest  crowd 
who  pay  the  highest  prices;  here  are 
minimum  comforts  at  maximum  rates; 
here  are  all  the  crudities  of  a  country 
town,  along  this  street  misnamed — or 
nicknamed — Broadway. 

I  went  back  to  the  hotel.  I  found  the 
pavement  empty  and  the  court  desert- 
ed. In  imagination  I  essayed  to  picture 
the  so  picturesque  romantic  chapters 
of  that  social  life,  now  mellow  with  age 
but  fragrant  still  with  memories, 
whose  scenes  were  laid  at  Saratoga 
tho  a  hundred  years  agone.  I  saw  the 
old  dining-room  with  its  hundreds  of 
tables  filling  with  gentlemen  whose 
heads  were  held  proudly  erect  by  stiff 
stocks,  and  crinoline  ladies,  with  glossy 
locks,  smiling  at  their  gallant  escorts. 
Such  were  the  Saratoga  days  and 
nights  of  our  great  grandsires  who 
gave  to  this  place  its  first  vogue.  Such 
are  the  memories  of  those  halcyon 
days  and  Arabian  nights  which  still 
linger  along  the  shaded  boulevards  and 
vast  courts  of  the  older  hotels.  I 
watched  the  play  of  the  fountain  and 
the  sunlit  vistas  thru  the  shrubbery 
and  the  lengthening  shadows  on  the 
lawn. 

A  magnificent  setting  it  was  for 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  those  bygone 
days;  statesmen  and  stately  dames, 
actors  and  stage  beauties  of  world 
fame,  who  once  sauntered  over  these 
wide  lawns  and  around  these  broad 
piazzas. 

I  awoke  from  my  reverie.  The  sun 
was  setting,  but  I  could  still  read  my 
guide-book.  And  the  page  I  read  began 
thus:  "The  Indian  name  for  Saratoga 
was  'Gift  of  the  Great  Spirit,'  where 
Manitou  first  showed  himself  by  stir- 
ring the  waters." 

I  began  to  wonder  when  they  will 
he  stirred  again.  Like  phantoms  of 
their  former  selves  stand  these  great 
caravansaries.  Their  old  ornaments 
are  tawdry  in  the  last  extreme.  They 
are  as  dowdy,  unkempt  and  disheveled, 
as  dejected  and  dilapidated  as  a 
princess  now  become  a  pauper.  In  sight 
are  a  few  old  men,  garbed  early  in 
dress  suits  for  dinner.  They  keep  up 
the  practice  from  long  force  of  habit. 
They  alone  will  be  so  dressed  this 
evening.  They  are  hopeful;  but  such 
hope  is  doomed  to  die  with  them.  They 
remind  me  of  old  hidalgoes,  sitting  in 
the  porches  of  the  Alhambra,  waiting 
for  the  return  of  the  Spanish  Arma- 
da. It  will  never  come  back. 
Philadelphia 


CLEEPLESSNESS,  irritation 

and  nervous  let-down  are  con- 
ditions that  often  arise  from  slight 
forms  of  indigestion. 

The  speed  at  which  we  live, 
and  the  high  tension  under  which 
we  work,  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  care  we  give  both 
to  the  selection  of  our  food  and 
its  proper  mastication. 

I  have  found  in  my  own  per- 
sonal practice  that  chewing  my 
original  pepsin  gum  ten  minutes 
after  each  meal  is  a  very  effective 
aid  to  digestion. 
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^W&jT  doesn't 
Y^urBoyLi^ce 

Hi^  School 


THE  average  boy  hates  school. 
He  sees  no  reason  for  it.  He 
seldom  goes  beyond  second  year 
in  high  school.  Fathers,  mothers: 
what  wouldn't  you  give  to  show 
your  boys  In  a  boy-natural  way 
just  how  much  school  really  means 
to  them  !  The  publishers  of  The 
American  Boy  assigned  William 
Heyliger,  a  favorite  writer  with 
their  500,000  boy  readers,  to  do  just 
this.  After  a  year  spent  with  prac- 
tical educators  everywhere  he  has 
written  "  Hi'jh  Benton",  about  a 
boy  who  first  hated  school  and  why 
he  came  to  like  it.  This  great  story 
starts  in  the  September  Issue  of 

AmeMcanBoy 

"  The  Biggest.  Brightest,  Beat  Magazine 
for  Boys  In  All  the  World." 
It  s  an  entirely  different  school 
story,  a  fascinating,  absorbing 
story  that  your  boy  will  read  eager- 
ly. He'll  live  It  himself.  It  puts 
school  in  a  new  light.  Gives  him 
his  bearings  on  what  school  really 
is  for  him.  You  owe  k  to  your 
boy's  future  to  put  this  story  in  his 
hands.  School  opens  in  September. 
"High  Benton"  starts  with  the  Sep- 
tember American  Boy.  Buy  it  at 
your  news-stand,  20c,  or  subscribe, 
$2  a  year. 

The  Spragne  Fobllsblng  Co., 
Dept.  4  ,  Betrolt,  Mich. 


'Craining  jor  /Authorship 

HoWtow'nte.WhaHo  Write, 
and  %\'here  to  sell . 

Cultn'ale  your  mind.  Develop 
^■ourlilerary  (^ifts.  Master  \\m2 
aA  of  sclf"-eSpi'esslon.Make 
youv  spar*?  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Stor)'  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  -Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
Df.EsenAVein  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literar>'  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  S5.000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  «ork,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  -a .  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  Theuniversities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publisli  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  fuD  reports  of 
the  literary  marltet.  Besides  our  reaching  service,  we  ofTer  a 
manuscript  cntxnsm  sen-ice. 

ISO-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

Pltait  adjrttt 

Tu.e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304.  5prin£j]leld ,  Mass . 


The  New  School  for 
Social  Research 

will  open  October  first  for  the  study  of 
current  economic  and  govcrjiinental  prot)- 
Icms.  The  work  will  be  conducted  by  a 
Rroiip  of  well  known  writers  and  teachers 
among  whom  are 

Graham  Wallas  of  London,  Thorstein 
Veblen.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Wes- 
ley Clair  Mitctiell,  John  Dewey,  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound,  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Har- 
old J.  Laski.  Moissaye  Olgin,  Charles 
A.  Beard  and  Members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  Robert  Bruere 
and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Research. 

Courses  will  include  lectures  on  Economic 
Factors  in  Civilization,  The  Development  of 
the  United  States  into  a  World  Power,  The 
Historic  Background  of  the  Gieat  War, 
Modern  Industiialism,  Social  Inheritance, 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Political  Thought, 
Problems  of  American  Government<  etc. 

There  will  be  late  afternoon  and  evening 
lectures  and  conferences  to  permit  the 
attendance  of  those  engaged  in  regular  pro- 
fessions. No  academic  degrees  will  be  re- 
quired but  the  standard  of  postgraduate 
work  will  be  maintained.  There  will  be 
general  lectures  and  discussion  for  larger 
groups  and  small  conferences  for  those 
equipped  for  special  research. 

Registration  will  begin  September  twenty- 
second. 

Announcement  will  be  sent  upon  appli- 
cation  to  the  school  at 

465-9  West  Twenty-Third  St.,  New  York 


Reopens  V^ednesday.   October  1st 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School   Building, 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


DEAN   ACADEMY 

FRANKUN,  MASS.      53rd  YEAR 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  thorough  and  efficient  training 
in  every  department  of  a  I'road  culture,  a  loyal 
,Tnd  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal  endowment  per- 
mits liberal  terms,  $350— $450  per  year.  Special 
course    in    Domestic    Science. 

For    catalogue   and    information    address 
ARTHUR  W.  PEIRCE,  Litt.D.,  Principal 

BISHOP  HOPKINS   HALL 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  President  and  Chaplain 
An  endowed  school  for  pirls  overlooking  Lake  Champlain.     Well 
equipped  buildings.     All  outdoor  sports.      College    preparatory 
and    general   courses.     Write  for  booklet.      Miss    Ellen    Selon 
Ogden.  Principal.     Box  R,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

COLLEGE 
Salem,  Va. 

A  standard  American  college  in  the  most  beautiful  moun- 
tainous section  of  \'ir2inia,  A.B.  and  B.S.  dejjrees  accepted 
cvery%vhere.         Address    J.    A.    Morehead,    President. 

BUY  W.  S.  S. 


ROANOKE 


THE    STONE    iSCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,     Box    5,    New  YorR 
FIFTY-THIRD    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:    50  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  oi  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  ieet  above  sea  level.    Healthful,  invigoratiiif, 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  simole  out-of-door  lite. 

WORK:     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life ;  recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.     Each  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  efficiency.     Small  classes :     A  teacher  ior  every  seven  boys. 

ATHXETICS:    Two  fields  wiUi  exceUent  facilities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision  :  hiking,  wooas  hie,  swimming  pool. 
}Om  art  inviitd  to  cotm  and  Sit  for  yourself.      Catalog  sent  on  appiicatior.. 

AIiVAN  E.   DTJERR.  Headmaster 


In  Hungary  Under  Bolshevism 

{Continued  from  page  255) 
their  inventions  by  want  of  money. 
Now  we  shall  make  it  possible  for 
every  man  of  talent  to  learn  and 
do  scientific  work.  We  shall  establish, 
organize  and  plan  laboratories  of  sci- 
entific research.  Taking  all  these  to- 
gether, we  are  certain  individual  in- 
itiative will  not  decrease."  It  was  an 
ingenious  answer,  for  practically  all 
large  concerns  established  upon  special 
inventions  do  require  contracts  from 
employees  by  which  discoveries  inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  employer.  History 
proves  also  that  it  is  rather  infrequent 
the  actual  inventor  becomes  the  prin- 
cipal benefactor  of  the  discovery. 

There  are  many  things  about  a  com- 
munistic government  which  are  ex- 
tremely interesting,  even  tho  most  un- 
practical. I  visited  the  greatest  iron- 
works in  the  country,  which  is  located 
in  a  suburb  of  Budapest.  Here,  as  with 
all  other  similar  institutions,  "the 
works  became  the  property  of  the  work- 
ingman  automatically  by  the  fact  that 
the  places  held  by  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors were  taken  by  the  councils  of 
workmen."  The  man  actually  in  charge 
of  the  factory  is  the  "production  com- 
missary." As  to  his  qualifications,  the 
answer  is:  "In  the  first  place  political 
trustworthiness  is  important.  In  the 
same  way  that  ownership  was  not  de- 
pendent upon  knowledge  and  qualifica- 
tion, so  this  function  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  technical  function."  This 
man  is  the  real  "boss,"  and  he  must 
be  dependable  in  a  political  sense.  This 
is   his   strongest   recommendation. 

Having  practised  law,  I  was  natur- 
ally deeply  interested  in  the  procedure 
of  courts  under  a  communistic  rule. 
After  a  delay  of  several  days,  this  re- 
quest was  finally  granted  and  my  in- 
terpreter accompanied  me.  When  we 
reached  the  Palace  of  Justice,  it  looked 
as  tho  we  must  be  about  to  attend  a 
military  court  martial.  We  were  not 
even  allowed  to  walk  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  building,  so  closely  was 
it  guarded.  Entrance  was  refused  until 
the  permit  with  which  we  were  pro- 
vided was  shown.  Not  once  only,  but 
half  a  dozen  times  was  this  document 
demanded,  for  we  passed  guards  at 
every  turn  in  the  corridors.  At  last  a 
door  opened,  and  we  were  ushered  into 
the  august  presence  of  three  proleta- 
riat judges  sitting  in  great  dignity 
upon  the  elevated  tribunal.  We  were 
given  seats  within  what  was  formerly 
the  jury  box,  an  institution  wholly  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  new  order. 

It  so  happened  that  no  political  cases 
were  tried  on  this  particular  day.  The 
probabilities  are  that  we  would  not 
have  been  granted  admittance  had  such 
cases  been  upon  the  docket.  Larceny 
and  petty  robbery  cases  generally  oc- 
cupied the  boards,  and  half  an  hour 
was  the  limit  of  time  allowed  for  trial. 
One  young  man  was  brought  into  court 
between  two  fully  armed  guards  and 
immediately  led  before  the  three  pro- 
letariat judges.  Without  the  formality 
of  an  oath  the  presiding  judge,  a  ma- 
chinist by  occupation  only  a  day  or  two 
previously,   began   to   question    the   ac- 
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cused.  The  young  man  tearfully  denied 
the  charge  of  picking  a  pocket.  An  of- 
ficer testified,  and  his  testimony  was 
quite  convincing.  The  judges  retired  to 
their  room  and  in  less  than  two  minutes 
the  prisoner  was  the  unhappy  recip- 
ient of  a  sentence  of  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. 

"Remember,  comrade,"  said  the  ma- 
chinist-judge, "if  you  appear  here  again 
you  will  be  shot." 

In  one  instance  of  which  I  heard  a 
sort  of  primitive  justice  was  exhibited. 
A  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
dering another  man  while  under  the 
influence  of  liquor.  As  the  sale  of  al- 
coholic liquors  is  forbidden,  a  search 
was  ordered  for  the  man  who  sold  the 
liquor  to  the  slayer.  When  found  he 
was  brought  into  court  and  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  servitude,  while  the  mur- 
derer received  a  sentence  for  the  term 
of  his  natural  life.  Such  an  informal 
proceeding  would  have  been  possible  in 
no  country  with  written  laws,  but  the 
very  first  act  of  the  communistic  gov- 
ernment was  to  abolish  by  decree  all 
written  laws  and  precedents.  As  a  re- 
sult the  judges  are  unhampered  by 
rules  of  procedure.  They  have  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  all  accused 
persons  brought  before  them  for  trial. 

There  were  present  in  the  court 
rooms  a  nominal  lawyer  for  both  de- 
fense and  state,  each  appointed  by  the 
Government,  but  they  took  practically 
no  part  whatever  in  the  proceedings. 
Only  occasionally  was  a  suggestion 
made  by  either.  The  only  other  in- 
dividuals within  the  hall  of  justice 
were  a  bailiff  and  a  clerk,  who 
jotted  down  a  few  things  at  inter- 
vals. No  record  whatever  was  made 
of  the  testimony  given  by  the  wit- 
nesses. It  is  this  secrecy  and  the  lack 
of  records  that  make  one  shudder  when 
the  awful  possibilities  are  considered. 
A  man  might  be  arrested  in  secret, 
tried  in  secret,  executed  in  secret,  and 
all  that  a  community  or  his  family 
might  know  would  be  that  the  man  dis- 
appeared from  his  accustomed  haunts. 

One  bright  light  stands  out  from 
among  the  two  dozen  People's  Com- 
missaries who  now  rule  the  destinies 
of  unfortunate  Hungary.  Idealism  may 
illuminate  the  printed  page  of  the  bol- 
shevist  propaganda,  but  it  does  not 
shine  in  the  countenances  of  the  com- 
missaries or  the  satellites  immediately 
around  them.  They  impress  one  as 
hard  and  practical  opportunists,  who 
saw  the  opportunity  they  were  await- 
ing and  grasped  it.  The  one  charming 
personality,  charming  both  in  his  sim- 
plicity and  his  enthusiasm,  is  George 
Lukacs,  the  Minister  for  Educational 
and  Art  Affairs. 

All  works  of  art  found  in  the  homes 
of  wealth  and  nobility  are  being  gath- 
ered by  Comrade  Lukacs — everybody  is 
comrade  in  Budapest,  from  washer- 
woman to  commissary — and  placed  in 
collections  where  they  will  be  accessi- 
ble to  all.  He  also  has  a  wonderful 
scheme  for  education,  which  is  very 
badly  needed  in  Hungary.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  education  compulsory 
immediately  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  gradually  to  extend  the  require- 
ment to  eighteen.  With  this  part  of  the 
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Safer  than 
Cash 


Travelers  CKecks 


GUARANTY  TRAVELERS  CHECKS  are  the  equivalent 
of  currency,  but  in  a  safer  and  more  convenient  form  for  the 
traveler.  They  are  readily  accepted — here  and  abroad — by  banks, 
hotels,  railroads,  business  houses.  Take  them  on  your  business 
trips — on  your  vacation — on  your  motor  tours. 

Convenient  denominations — $io,  $20^  $50-,  $ioo. 
Cost  only  ^oc  per  $ioo.      Get  them  at  your  bank. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  and  Surplus  -  _  _  ^50, 000,000 

Resources  more  than  -  -  $800,000,000 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convtrtible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds. 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  IQ'Q.  at  the  office  or 
as?pncy  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust  Company,    id   Wall  Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

Free  Book  ot  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  550  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Co.nvertible    Four    and    One-Half    Per    Cent. 

Gold  Bonds. 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1919,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust   Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND     COMPANY 
Preferred    Dividfiul    No.    iSO. 

New  York,  Aug.  6,  1919. 
Tho  Biiiard  of  Directors  of  NILES-REAIENT- 
PON'I)  COMJ'iANY  has  this  ciay  accl;irc<i  the  re.!.'- 
\\\:w  quarterly  d'ividciul  of  ONE  and  ONE-H.VLE 
PER  CENT,  upon  tlio  PREI''ERRKI)  STOCK  of 
tlie  Company,  pavalile  .August  20,  l!tl9,  to  .«!toek- 
lioldors  of  record  at  3  P.  M.,  August  7,  1019. 
The    Transfer    BdiiIjs   will    not    be    closed. 

JOHN    n.    CORNEEE,    Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND    COMPANY 
Common  Dividend  No.   69. 

New  York,  Aug.  6,  1919. 
The  B(Wird  of  Dirpctors  of  NTEE.S-I5EJIENT- 
I'OND  COMPANY  liias  this  day  dcchired  a  divi- 
dend of  TWO  PER  CENT,  upon  tin-  COMIMON 
STOCK  of  tlie  Ciinipany,  pi;iyalile  Septemlx'r  20, 
1019,  to  Stockholders  of  record  at  \\  P.  M.,  Sep- 
tember  2,    1019. 

The   Transfer    Books   -will    not    he    closed. 

JOHN   B.   CORNELL,   Treasurer. 


TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME 


limilUlllHlllg  Improved  Sensibljr.  Cut-to-Fit.  Sll, 

S  Approved   by   Carpenters,  s 

I  When  You  Build  "THE  HAR.  3 

1  RIS  WAY"  you  build  to  stay.  1 

g  ExcIusiTe  cutting  and  bundling  fea-  g 

p  tures — special  advantanea  for  the  a 

B  careful  Home  Builder.  It  is  the  best,  3 

g  safest   and  most  sensible  v»ay  to  g 

g  build  your  ideal  home  right,  with-  g 

s  out  the  waste  of  a  single  penny.  3 

I  LOW  PRICE  STILL  IN  FORCE  f 

^    If  you  are  needing  a  house, either  for 
investment  or  for  a  home,  write  OS. 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book .. 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  $10,000  ^ 
HARRIS    HOME    PLAN    BOOK    / 
now  ready.     100  Dcsiurns,  with    ,. 
floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex-  ^-  Tour 


^^  plains 
Get  our 

FREE  Blue         -■i^. 
Print  Plan  offer   ^^^ 


,.  , how   wo   save  oS,^ 

%26  to  83  1-3%  on  Bn-^ 


ishcd  cost. 
Write 


.#^ 


# 


#■ 


# 


# 


protection 

—Everu  sale 

iron  clad 

guaranteed 


HARRIS  BROS.CO.  %.#Oept.cx.  ni.chicaso 
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RAMESE 


RAMESES 

CIGARETTES 
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Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks*    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,  the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent! 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 

or  pads  MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed   free.    Send  name  and  address  today. 

C.  E.  BROOKS,     490F  State  St.,  Marshall.  Mich. 


The  Independent 
Efficiency  Service 

offers  you 

ADVICE,  INFORMATION 
AND   SUGGESTION  ON 

Office,  Factory  and 
Business  Building 
Equipment,  House- 
hold Furnishings  and 
Appliances,  Garden 
Work.      __ 

This  service  is  free  to  our 
readers 


communist  program,  one  can  only  sym- 
pathize, and  Comrade  Lukacs  is  the 
right  man  in  charge  of  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  bolshevism,  or 
communism,  is  very  deeply  implanted 
in  Hungary.  It  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
surrounding  this  proud  old  kingdom, 
which  has  already  celebrated  its  first 
millenial  period.  The  discouragement 
over  the  future  political  outlook  and 
the  humiliation  of  a  nation  reduced  to 
a  third  or  fourth  rate  power  enabled 
an  active  minority  to  impose  its  will 
upon  a  passive  majority.  Once  in- 
trenched in  power,  it  has  not  been  dif- 
ficult  to    maintain    ascendency. 

"What  is  the  United  States  going  to 


do  for  Hungary?"  "Is  not  the  United 
States  going  to  do  something  to  help 
us?"  These  are  the  questions  that  were 
daily  asked  me  in  Budapest  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  classes.  I  was  unable  to  give 
any  satisfaction.  They  are  serious  ques- 
tions for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  any  of  the  Allied  countries.  If  bol- 
shevism reaches  Vienna,  it  is  coming 
dangerously  near  to  western  Europe. 
An  autocracy  of  the  proletariat  is  no 
saner  and  no  safer  than  an  autocracy 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  even  tho  the  num- 
bers are  greater.  The  one  is  just  as  far 
removed  from  democracy  as  the  other, 
and  our  aim  has  been  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 
Toledo 


Getting  the  Weather  Down  to  Business 


{Continued  from  page  257) 


of  months,  however,  which,  while  not 
invariable,  are  in  the  main  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  A  dry  March  followed 
by  a  dry  April  is  a  danger  signal 
to  poor  harvests  and  the  consequent 
unfavorable  effect  upon  general  busi- 
ness. If,  as  in  1913  and  1914,  this  is 
followed  by  a  dry  May  and  June,  the 
chances  of  good  harvests  are  very  re- 
mote and  the  remainder  of  the  year,  es- 
pecially in  agricultural  sections,  is  apt 
to  be  a  poor  one  for  business.  If  the 
usual  June  rains  do  not  continue  into 
the  early  part  of  July  the  result  upon 
the  all-important  corn  crop  is  apt  to  be 
serious  and  far  reaching  in  its  effect 
upon  trade.  In  fact,  corn  is  largely 
made  or  unmade  by  plentiful  precipita- 
tion or  the  lack  of  it  in  July.  Where 
these  June  rains  cease  or  become  in- 
frequent before  the  end  of  June,  there 
arises  an  example  of  how  a  usually  re- 
liable forecast  can  be  made  as  to  the 
effect  upon  certain  articles  of  merchan- 
dize. There  will  probably  be  large  sales 
of  corn  knives  and  rubber  hose,  also 
of  refrigerators,  and  sprinklers  or  wa- 
tering cans. 

Another  phase  of  the  weather  in  its 
relations  to  business  is  found  in  the 
study  of  the  daily  weather  map  as  to 
the  likelihood  of  the  next  few  days.  To 
use  the  map  intelligently  involves  some 
comprehension  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  weather.  The  typical 
weather  map  illustrated  herewith  gives 
the  names  and  locations  of  the  various 
stations  thruout  the  United  States 
where  observations  of  the  weather  are 
taken  twice  each  day.  Forecasts  of  the 
weather  probabilities  for  the  next  thir- 
ty-six hours  are  made  as  the  result  of 
these  observations.  The  areas  marked 
"Lows"  are  masses  of  lighter  and 
rnoister  air  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere and  produce  rain  as  they 
move  in  a  general  easterly  direction. 
The  areas  marked  "Highs"  are  masses 
of  cooler,  drier  air  than  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  and  bring  fair  and 
colder  weather  as  they  follow  in  the 
track  of  the  Lows.  The  problem  as  to 
rainfall  is  the  determination  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lows,  which  come  in 
from  the  far  off  Pacific  or  the  great 
stretches  of  the  Northwest,  for  wher- 
ever they  go  they  produce  rain  in  their 
circular  whirling  motion  which  carries 


the  moisture  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, where  it  is  condensed  and 
chilled  and  falls  in  the  form  of  rain. 
The  Lows  move  with  great  rapidity, 
often  as  fast  as  six  hundred  miles  every 
twenty-four  hours,  but  while  their  gen- 
eral motion  is  easterly  it  is  often  de- 
flected to  the  north  or  south  by  the 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  Highs.  The 
Lows  are  largely  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds,  since  as  the  lighter  air 
composing  them  rises,  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  rushes  in  from  all  direc- 
tions to  fill  the  vacuum.  The  absence  of 
Lows  causes  dry  weather  and  drought, 
since  the  only  precipitation  then  is  in 
the  form  of  local  thunderstorms.  The 
movement  of  the  Lows  over  or  near  any 
locality  also  brings  warmer  weather  as 
well  as  rain,  while  the  Highs  bring 
fair  days  and  lower  temperatures.  The 
weather  map  indicates  these  coming 
changes  anywhere  from  thirty-six  to 
seventy-two  hours  in  advance,  so  that 
the  business  student  of  the  map  has  a 
generally  intelligent  knowledge  of  the 
weather  that  far  in  advance  and  often 
can  take  advantage  of  the  situation. 

Two  instances  illustrate  how  this  ac- 
tually has  been  done.  One  concern  in  a 
large  western  city  during  a  hot  spell 
in  August,  saw  from  the  weather  map 
that  rain  and  cooler  weather  was  like- 
ly to  be  with  them  within  three  days. 
So  they  stopped  buying  electric  fans 
and  had  a  bargain  sale  of  all  their  stock 
on  hand.  Another  concern  in  the  same 
city  in  December  noticed  a  High  far  to 
the  Northwest  accompanied  with  very 
low  temperatures,  and,  anticipating  the 
cold  wave  which  was  to  follow,  wired 
all  their  salesmen  to  urge  their  custo- 
mers to  send  in  orders  at  once  for  ice 
skates  and  all  similar  winter  goods, 
and  profited  accordingly  by  their  fore- 
sight. 

As  a  rule,  seasonable  goods  ars 
bought  and  sold  on  the  hit  or  miss 
method  of  applying  the  "law  of  aver- 
ages," when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  no  averages  in  nature's  methods  but 
merely  a  series  of  startling  contrasts. 
The  wiser  plan  is  to  endeavor  to  get 
some  intelligent  idea  in  advance  of  the 
probable  recurrence  of  these  contrasts. 

St.  Louis 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Senator  Fall — I  am  a  mental  dwarf. 

E.  H.  SOTHERN — I  have  no  ax  to 
grind. 

Henry  Ford — I  don't  know  anything- 
about  art. 

Mary  Pickford — I'm  interested  only 
in  my  work. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  have  just 
begun  to  live. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Harrison — ^Most  men 
are  bow-legged. 

Dorothy  Dix — Girls,  love  isn't  what 
you  think  it  is. 

De  Wolf  Hopper — I  never  wrote  a 
speech  in  my  life. 

WOODROW  Wilson — The  world  is  on 
the  operating  table. 

Ogden  Armour — We  must  maintain 
a  fair  level   of  prices. 

The  Ex-Crown  Prince — My  father 
has   grown  very  white  and  old. 

Ed.  Howe — I  often  wonder  what  sort 
of  a  woman  I  would  have  made. 

Von  Hindenburg — I  feel  strongly, 
but  inwardly  I  am  a  broken  man. 

President  F.  D.  Underwood  of  the 
Erie— Just  now  passion  is  in  the  sad- 
dle. 

Sir  Edward  Carson — I  refuse  to  be 
a  sort  of  Punch  and  Judy  show  in 
politics. 

Geraldine  Farrar — One  must  be 
continually  doing  things  or  the  public 
forgets. 

Lake  H.  Smith — Speaking  of  that 
libel  suit — the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  Ford. 

Eugene  Brieux — On  African  soil 
the  next  blooming  of  the  human  flower 
will  occur. 

Senator  Sherman — The  League  of 
Nations  is  the  colossal  confidence  game 
of  the  ages. 

]\Irs.  Medill  McCormick — Women 
mentally  and  temperamentally  abhor 
autocracy. 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt — The 
Republican  party  is  the  only  stable 
organization. 

Nikolai  Lenin — As  a  worker  the 
peasant  is  a  socialist,  but  as  a  corn- 
seller  he  is  bourgeois. 

Senator  John  Sharpe  Williams — 
God  alone  knows  what  the  United 
States    Senate   will   do. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  Wilson — To  broaden 
shoulders  try  rubbing  cocoa  butter  in 
the  hollows  of  the  neck. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — We  must  admire 
Mr.  Bryan  for  his  cheerfulness.  His 
goat    seems    unattainable. 

Clement  K.  Shorter — I  unhesitant- 
ly  proclaim  Pasadena  the  most  beauti- 
ful  spot  I  have  ever  visited. 

Premier  Clemenceau — Lloyd  George 
imagines  himself  Napoleon,  and  Wilson 
imagines   himself   Jesus    Christ. 

Dorothy  Dix— Do  not  conclude  you 
are  in  love  with  a  man  because  you 
like  to  have   him  hold   your  hand. 

General  Smuts — It  may  well  be 
that  the  only  ultimate  hope  for  Russia 
is  a   sober,  purified   soviet   system. 
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Upton  Sinclair — Most  socialists 
that  I  have  known  have  been  as  clean 
and  decent  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Patrick  Francis  Murphy — It  is 
with  matrimony  as  it  is  with  good 
mustard — people  praise  it  with  tears 
in  their  eyes. 

Helen  Rowland — From  the  day  on 
which  she  tips  the  scales  at  140  the 
chief  excitement  of  a  woman's  life  con- 
sists in  spotting  women  who  are  fatter 
than   she  is. 

Herbert  N.  Hoover — It  will  be  im- 
possible now  to  prevent  death  by 
starvation  of  200,000  people  in  Ar- 
menia. But  by  faithful,  energetic  work 
we  may  be  able   to  save   500,000. 

Senator  John  Sharpe  Williams — 
The  Associated  Press — the  most  pub- 
lic thing  in  the  United  States,  except 
perhaps  the  executive  session  of  the 
Senate. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Harrison — The  men  and 
not  the  girls  should  be  compelled  to 
wear  stockings,  and  long  stockings  at 
that,  when  bathing.  Their  limbs  are 
simply   awful — full    of   knobs. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross — It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  bragging  lies  of  boys 
usually  relate  to  what  they  can  do, 
while  girls  are  more  apt  to  lie  about 
their  possessions. 


A  Hymn  of  Hope 

For  the  League  of  Nations 
By  F.  W.  Bourdillon 

Tune:  Moscotv    (Hymns  A.  &  M.  360) 

A   thousand   thousand   years. 
Thru  wars  and  toils  and  tears 

A  Guiding  Hand 
Has  led  the  tribes  of  men 
From  desert,  cave  and  den, 
To  hail  within  their  ken 

A  fairer  land. 

There  each  to  all  is  friend ; 
No   city   walls   defend; 

No   fortress   frowns ; 
Earth   has   no   guilty   stain ; 
Nor  multitudes   are   slain 
As  sheep,  that  kings  may  gain 

Titles  or  crowns. 

There    shall   all   nations   be 
Equal,  and  all  men  free, 

Soul,  body,   mind; 
Diverse  in  speech  and  blood, 
All   in  one   brotherhood 
Vie  to  advance  the  good 

Of  all   mankind. 

By  all  our  dead  who  lie 
'Neath  every  vaulted  sky 

And  sea  profound: 
By   sacrificial  deed 
Of  souls  self-doomed  to  bleed, 
Holding   the   highest   creed 

Faith   yet   hath   found: 

Our  race  is  consecrate 
To  hate  the  deeds  of  hate, 

And  laws  emend. 
Till  Peace  of  man  with  man 
O'er  every  clime  and  clan 
Wide  as  the  o'erarching  span 

Of   Heav'n   extend. 

PhTiiouth  Rock 

In  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  at  Plymouth,  several 
projects  of  magnitude  are  being- 
planned.  One  of  these  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  who,  at  an  expense  of 
$47,000,  are  undertaking  the  task  of 
returning  to  its  original  location  the 
famous   Plymouth   Rock. 

A  sea  wall  will  replace  the  wharves 
which  now  line  the  shore  and  for  whose 
construction  the  rock  was  removed 
many  years  ago.  In  the  center  of  the 
new  wall  the  rock  will  be  situated,  pro- 
tected by  an  imposing  Grecian  portico 
whose  granite  pillars  will  bear  the 
names  of  the  voyagers  on  the  "May- 
flower." By  placing  the  rock  in  the  base 
of  the  portico  below  the  level  of  the 
ftoor,  the  waters  can  reach  it  again 
thru  openings  which  will  be  protected 
by  metal  gratings. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  reclaim  the  first 
old  Plymouth  burying  ground,  in  which 
lie  some  of  the  famous  Pilgrims.  .\t 
present  the  burying  ground  is  ci'ossed 
by  a  roadway  and  the  restoration  of 
the  spot  would  cost  approximately 
$25,000. 
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Do  you  know  that 


a  hot  surface  of  this  mea- 
sured area  wastes  127^ 
pounds  of  coal  each  year  ? 


Feir  people  realize  that  thi<i  con- 
dition exmts  if  the  temperature 
within  a  pipe,  for  example,  is  230^ 
Fahrenheit  (the  temperature  of 
steam  at  5  lbs.  pressure'  and  the 
temperature  ofthe  air  surrounding 
the  pipe  is  70"  Fahrenheit — a  very 
moderate  condition. 


If  it  is  steam  heat 


Size  of 

steam 

pipe. 

2"  .. 

.$  .95 

3"  .. 

.   1.40 

4"  .. 

.    1.80 

5»  .. 

..   2.  JO 

6"  .. 

. .  2.6j 

il^  The  waste  in  dollars  per  year 
per  linear  foot  of  pipe,  coal 
at  $io.oo  per  ton,  j  lb.  steam 
pressure — temperature  of  air 
around  pipe  yo°  Fahrenheit. 


Read  the  remedy  to  the  right. 


If  it  is  hot-air  heat 


Size  of 
hot-air 
pipe. 

8" .$l.fi5 

9"  ....    1.8j 

10" 2.10 

li"  ....  2.45 


/The  waste  in  dollars  per  year 
per  linear  foot  of  pipe,  coal 
at  fio.oo  per  ton.  Air  in 
pipe  I'yo"  Fahrenheit — air 
around  pipe  70°. 


Read  the  remedy  to  the  right. 


If  it  is  hot-water  heat— 

^  The  loss  in  dollars  per  year 

perlinearfoot  of  pipe,  coal  at 

^/o.ooperton.  IVaterinpipe 

jSo"  Fahrenheit.  Airaround 

Fahrenheit. 


Size  of 

hot-water 

pipe, 

3" 
4« 
5" 


..$  .67 
.  1.00 
.  1.25 
.  1..55 
.    l.sj 


pipe  JO 


EVERY  hot  surface  radiates  heat.  If  this  heat 
goes  where  it  is  not  required,  it  is  wasted 
and  so  is  the  coal  that  was  burned  to  produce  it. 
Opposite  are  some  actual  figures  on  such  wastes 
—  based  on  average  conditions  in  American 
homes  like  yours. 

The  Remedy 

Insulation  correctly  designed,  manufactured  and  applied 
will  reduce  heat  loss  from  hot  surfaces  as  much  as  QO'Ji. 
Efficient  insulation  must  be  made  of  material  that  does  not 
conduct  heat  and  that  combines  with  this  property  the 
necessary  strength  and  durability 

Johns-Manville  Asbestocel  Insulation  has  all  these  desirable 
characteristics.  It  is  made  for  application  to  steam,  hot-air 
and  hot-water  systems.  Other  Johns-Manville  Materials: 
Sponge  felt  and  85  "^o  Magnesia  for  high  pressure  steam, 
Anti-Sweat  and  Zero  for  cold  water,  Combination  Built-Up 
for  Brine  and  Ammonia. 

Inspect  your  heating  plant  for  exposed  hot  surfaces  on  pijses, 
boilers  and  heaters,  and  for  sections  not  propeWy  insulated. 

Have  your  steamfitter  apply  Asbestocel  to  pipes,  boilers  or 
heaters,  sealing  all  cracks  and  joints,  finishing  boiler  and 
heater  surfaces  with  Johns-Manville  Insulating  Cement. 
In  this  way  you  will  save  the  added  coal  that  must  be 
burned  when  there  is  waste. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.,  New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


Read  the  remedy  to  the  right. 


Through  — 


Asbestos; 


Unf or  tuna  fell/  many  materials 
used  for  "covering**  pipesare  not 
efficient  heat  insulations  —  not 
only  because  their  constituent 
materials  are  inferior^  but  be 
cause  their  construction  is  incor- 
rect or  faulty. 

To  aid  j/ou  in  huyivn,  Asbestocel  is 
^lown  here  in  two  forms: 

2n  aertional form  for  ixtt^ng  around 
steam  and  hot-water  pipes. 
In    Jlexible    roll    form,  for  fitting 
around  hot-air  pi  pi  s,  heaters^  etc. 

We  recommend  Asbestocel  rather 
than  air  cell  because  of  its  con- 
struction, viz:  the  cells  run 
around  the  pipe— not  lengthwise, 

thus  preventing  circulation  of  air. 


and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongt 
CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  wallt  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

ihat  cut  down  fre  rttkt 

PACKINGS 

Mhat  laye  power  waste 

LININGS 
that  make  brakes  safe 

FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


ohns-Manville 

Serves  in  G>nservation 
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The  President's  Interpretation  of 

the  Treaty 


IN  his  opening  statement  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions   Committee    of    the    Senate    at    the    White 
House   on    August    19,    President    Wilson    said    in 
part: 

I  hope,  too,  that  this  conference  will  serve  to  expedite 
your  consideration  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  beg  that  you 
will  pardon  and  indulge  me  if  I  again  urge  that  practically 
the  whole  task  of  bringing  the  country  back  to  normal 
conditions  of  life  and  industry  waits  upon  the  decision  of 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  peace. 

The  copper  mines  of  Montana,  Arizona  and  Alaska,  for 
example,  are  being  kept  open  in  operation  only  at  a  great 
cost  and  loss,  in  part  upon  borrowed  money;  the  zinc  mines 
of  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin  are  being  operated 
at  about  one-half  their  capacity;  the  lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois 
and  Missouri  reaches  only  a  portion  of  its  former  market; 
there  is  an  immediate  need  for  cotton  belting,  and  also  for 
lubricating  oil  which  cannot  be  met,  all  because  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there  is  no  war.  The 
same  is  true  of  raw  cotton,  of  which  the  Central  Empires 
alone  purchased  nearly  four  million  bales,  and  these  are 
only  examples.  There  is  hardly  a  single  raw  material,  a 
single  important  foodstuff  or  single  class  of  manufactured 
goods  which  is  not  in  the  same  case.  Our  full,  normal,  prof- 
itable production  waits  on  peace. 

Our  military  plans  of  course  wait  upon  it.  We  cannot 
inteUigently  or  wisely  decide  how  large  a  naval  or  military 
force  we  shall  maintain  or  what  our  policy  with  regard  to 
military  training  is  to  be  until  we  have  peace,  not  only,  but 
also  till  we  know  how  peace  is  to  be  sustained,  whether  by 
the  arms  of  single  nations 
or  by  the  concert  of  all  the 
great  peoples. 

And  there  is  more  than 
that  difficulty  involved.  The 
vast  surplus  properties  of 
the  army  include,  not  food 
and  clothing  merely,  whose 
sale  will  affect  normal  pro- 
duction, but  great  manufac- 
turing establishments  also 
which  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  uses,  great 
stores  of  machine  tools,  and 
all  sorts  of  merchandise 
whiai  must  lie  idle  until 
peace  and  military  policy 
are  definitely  determined.  By 
the  same  token  there  can  be 
no  properly  studied  national 
budget  until  then 


will  be  in  a  position  to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling  the 
markets  of  Central  Europe,  without  competition  from  us 
if  we  do  not  presently  act.  We  have  no  consular  agents,  no 
trade  representatives  there  to  look  after  our  interests. 
There  are  large  areas  of  Europe  whose  future  will  lie  un- 
certain and  questionable  until  their  people  know  the  final 
settlements  of  peace  and  the  forces  which  are  to  administer 
and  sustain  it.  Without  determinate  markets  our  produc- 
tion cannot  proceed  with  intelligence  or  confidence.  There 
can  be  no  stabilization  of  wages  because  there  can  be  no 
settled  conditions  of  employment.  There  can  be  no  easy 
or  normal  industrial  credits  because  there  can  be  no  con- 
fident or  permanent  revival  of  business. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  under- 
standing which  is  in  no  way  to  be  impaired  or  interfered 
with  by  anything  contained  in  the  Covenant,  and  the  ex- 
pression "regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine" was  used,  not  because  any  one  of  the  conferees 
thought  there  was  any  comparable  agreement  anywhere 
else  in  existence  or  in  contemplation,  but  only  because  it 
was  thought  best  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dealing  in 
such  a  document  with  the  policy  of  a  single  nation.  Abso- 
lutely nothing  is  concealed  in  the  phrase. 

With  regard  to  domestic  questions.  Article  XVI  of  the 
Covenant  expressly  provides  in  case  of  any  dispute  arising 
between  the  members  of  the  League  the  matter  involved  is 
claimed  by  one  of  the  parties,  "and  is  found  by  the  Council 
to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party  the  Council 
shall  so  report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation  as  to 
its  settlements."  The  United  States  was  by  no  means  the 

only  Government  interested 
in  the  explicit  adoption  of 
this  provision,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
authoritative  student  of  in- 
ternational law  that  such 
matters  as  immigration,  tar- 
iff and  naturalization  are 
incontestably  domestic  ques- 
tions, with  which  no  inter- 
national body  could  deal 
without  express  authority 
to  do  so. 

The  right  of  any  soverei^ 
state  to  withdraw  had  been 
taken  for  granted,  but  no 
objection  was  made  to  mak- 
ing it  explicit.  Indeed  so  soon 
as  the  views  expressed  at 
the  White  House  conference 
were  laid  before  the  commis- 

The"nations"that  ratify  the     T  GermanTo'mment    on    the    "claims"    of    small    peoples.    The     sjon   it  was  at  once  conceded 

that  it  was  best  not  to  leave 
the   answer   to   so   important 
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Berlin  Kladderdatsch 


treaty,    such    as    Great    Brit-     Czechs  are  saying:  "Herr  President,  Shakespeare  speaks  in  his 
ain,     Belgium     and     France,    'Winter's  Tale' of  the  coast  of  Bohemia.  This  coast  Bohemia  claims" 
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a  question  to  inference.  No  proposal  was  made  to  set  up 
any  tribunal  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  question  whether 
a  withdrawing  nation  had  in  fact  fulfilled  "all  its  interna- 
tional obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  the  Cove- 
nant." It  was  recognized  that  that  question  must  be  left 
to  be  resolved  by  the  conscience  of  the  nation  proposing  to 
withdraw;  and  I  must  say  that  it  did  not  seem  to  me  worth 
while  to  propose  that  the  article  be  made  more  explicit  be- 
cause I  know  that  the  United  States  would  never  itself 
propose  to  withdraw  from  the  League  if  its  conscience 
was  not  entirely  clear  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  interna- 
tional obligations.  It  has  never  failed  to  fulfil  them  and 
never  will. 

Article  X  is  in  no  respect  of  doubtful  meaning  when 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Covenant  as  a  whole.  The  Council 
of  the  League  can  only  "advise  upon"  the  means  by  which 
the  obligations  of  that  great  article  are  to  be  given  effect 
to  unless  the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  policy  or 
action  in  question.  Her  own  affirmative  vote  in  the  Council 
is  necessary  before  any  advice  can  be  given,  for  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Council  is  required.  If  she  is  a  party  the 
trouble  is  hers  anyhow,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council  is  only  advice  in  any  case.  Each  Government  is 
free  to  reject  it  if  it  please. 

Nothing  could  have  been  made  more  clear  to  the  confer- 
ence than  the  right  of  our  Congress  under  our  Constitution 
to  exercize  its  independent  judgment  in  all  matters  of  peace 
and  war.  No  attempt  was  made  to  question  or  limit  that 
right.  The  United  States  will,  indeed,  undertake  under 
Article  X  "to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  integity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  League,"  and  that  engage- 
ment constitutes  a  very  grave  and  solemn  moral  obligation. 
But  it  is  a  moral,  not  a  legal,  obligation,  and  leaves  our 
Congress  absolutely  free  to  put  its  own  interpretation  upon 


it  in  all  cases  that  call  for  action.  It  is  binding  in  con- 
science only,  not  in  law. 

Article  X  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the  very  backbone 
of  the  whole  Covenant.  Without  it  the  League  would  be 
hardly  more  than  an  influential  debating  society. 

It  has  several  times  been  suggested,  in  public  debate  and 
in  private  conference,  that  interpretations  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  United  States  accepts  the  engagements  of  the 
Covenant  should  be  embodied  in  the  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion. There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  such  inter- 
pretations accompanying  the  act  of  ratification  provided 
they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the  formal  ratification  itself. 
Most  of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  suggested  to 
me  embody  what  seems  to  me  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
instrument  itself. 

But  if  such  interpretations  should  constitute  a  part  of 
the  formal  resolution  of  ratification  long  delays  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence,  inasmuch  as  all  the  many  Gov- 
ernments concerned  would  have  to  accept,  in  effect,  the 
language  of  the  Senate  as  the  language  of  the  treaty  be- 
fore ratification  would  be  complete.  The  assent  of  the  Ger- 
man Assembly  at  Weimar  would  have  to  be  obtained,  among 
the  rest,  and  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  could  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  approach  that  assembly  for  permission 
to  read  the  treaty  as  we  understand  it,  and  as  those  who 
framed  it  quite  certainly  understood.  If  the  United  States 
were  to  qualify  the  document  in  any  way,  moreover,  I  am 
confident  from  what  I  know  of  the  many  conferences  and 
debates  which  accompanied  the  formulation  of  the  treaty 
that  our  example  would  immediately  be  followed  in  many 
quarters,  in  some  instances  with  very  serious  reservations, 
and  that  the  meaning  and  operative  force  of  the  treaty 
would  presently  be  clouded  from  one  end  of  its  clauses  to 
the  other. 


Congressional  Opinion  on  Mexico 


THE  unexpectedly  stern  warning  to  Carranza  that 
the  United  States  "may  be  forced  to  adopt  a  rad- 
ical change  in  its  policy  with  regard  to  Mexico" 
if  Americans  in  that  country  are  not  afforded  adequate 
protection  has  had  the  surprizing  effect  of  stilling  all 
open  discussion  of  the  Mexican  problem  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  For  the  moment  Congress  is  holding  its 
breath  and  awaiting  developments. 

Long  before  the  American  communication  to  Car- 
ranza became  public  Congress  had  hints  that  a  radical 
change  in  policy  was  impending.  Members  were  told 
several  weeks  ago  that  Chief  of  Staff  March  had  in- 
formed his  division  chiefs  that  the  next  incursion  of 
Mexicans  across  the  border  would  be  followed  by  a 
punitive  expedition  on  a  large  scale.  This  information 
was  not  taken  very  seriously  at  the  time  and  Congress 
went  ahead  with  its  plans  for  taking  the  molding  of 
the  Mexican  policy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  President. 

The  House  got  fairly  started  with  an  investigation 
of  Mexican-American  relations,  but  when  Republican 
leaders  learned  that  Under  Secretary  of  State  Polk 
had  said  a  full  exploration  of  the  Mexican  tangle  might 
force  unpleasant  results  for  both  countries,  the  inves- 
tigation was  unceremoniously  taken  away  from  the 
House  and  given  to  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  that  the  first  Amer- 
ican warning  to  Carranza  was  delivered  on  July  22, 
the  day  Ambassador  Fletcher  took  the  stand  before  the 
House  investigating  committee.  The  personnel  of  the 
Senate  committee,  appointed  by  Senator  Lodge,  with 
Senator  Fall  of  New  Mexico  as  its  chairman,  left  no 
doubt  that  its  inquiry  would  be  thoro.  However,  the 
Senate  committee  has  not  yet  got  down  to  work. 

Congress  is  waiting  on  President  Wilson.  No  one  of 
its  members  pretends  to  know  what  course  he  will 
order.  Secretary  Lansing  has  said  there  is  no  thought 


of  armed  intervention;  that  the  people  would  not  coun- 
tenance such  a  movement,  but  Congress  has  found  the 
Secretary  on  other  occasions  to  be  badly  informed. 
What  Congress  seems  to  expect,  and  would  incline  to 
approve,  is  an  experiment  in  economic  pressure  against 
the  Carranza  Government. 

For  the  first  time  the  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  various  factions  opposing  Carranza  appear  to 
be  in  substantial  agreement.  None  wants  armed  inter- 
vention. They  agree  that  if  the  United  States  would 
withdraw  recognition  from  Carranza  and  halt  the 
equipment  of  supplies  for  his  forces,  a  combination  of 
revolutionists  could  be  effected  that  would  quickly  dis- 
pose of  his  government  as  a  factor  in  the  Mexican 
situation.  These  gentlemen  have  been  very  active  in 
Washington,  particularly  in  the  lobbies  of  Congress. 

The  State  Department  holds,  however,  that  Carranza 
is  the  strongest  leader  in  Mexico  today,  and  says  it 
knows  no  other  to  whom  recognition  could  be  profitably 
transferred.  It  is  pointed  out,  in  addition,  that  with- 
drawal of  recognition  from  Carranza,  if  followed  by 
no  positive  action,  would  place  Americans  in  Mexico 
in  a  still  more  precarious  position. 

Congress  is  disinclined  to  accept  the  theory  that  the 
threatened  radical  change  in  policy  is  due  to  outrages 
against  Americans.  It  leans  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
caused  by  pressure  from  European  governments. 
Whatever  the  cause.  Congress  welcomes  the  new  atti- 
tude of  the  Administration  and  for  the  present  will 
make  no  serious  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  working 
out  of  its  policy. 

There  are  at  present  sixty  thousand  American  troops 
within  a  day's  travel  of  the  border  and  additional 
thousands  could  be  rushed  there  on  short  notice.  A 
majority  of  both  houses  agrees  with  Mr.  Lansing  that 
the   people   would    not    approve    an    attempt    to    police 
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Mexico  with  American  troops,  but  it  is  no  secret  that 
Mexico  is  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  members  of  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  as  they  consider 
legislation  for  the  reorganization  of  the  army.  Army 
officers  have  told  the  committee  the  War  Department 
during  the  last  two  years  has  made  detailed  maps  of 
all  parts  of  Mexico  and  has  all  the  information  that 
would  be  needed  in  a  military  campaign.  These  officers 
seem  also  to  be  thinking  of  Mexico  as  they  argue  for  a 
large  standing  army. 

Little  more  than  a  month  ago  Congress  blithely  cut 
War  Department  estimates  for  an  army  of  500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1920  down  to  225,000  men.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  is  seri- 
ously considering  a  new  War  Department  estimate  for 
a  permanent  standing  army  of  576,000  officers  and  men. 
This  estimate  will  be  cut,  but  not  so  radically  unless 
there  is  a  mandate  from  the  people. 

The  accompanying  proposal  of  the  War  Department 
for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  universal  military 
training  in  the  United  States  has  aroused  so  little  dis- 
cussion anywhere  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  how  Con- 
gress will  line  up.  The  General  Staff  program  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  $900,000,000  for  military  activities 
annually.  It  proposes  that  all  of  the  650,000  physically 
fit  Americans  who  become  nineteen  years  of  age  each 
year  shall  be  given  three  months  of  compulsory  military 
service. 

The  Kahn-Chamberlain  bill,  which  has  been  before 
Congress  for  more  than  a  year  without  being  given 
consideration,  would  give  six  months'  training  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  By  providing  a  very  much  smaller 
standing  army,  upon  peace  instead  of  war  pay,  this 
bill  would  require  an  outlay  of  $200,000,000  annually, 
as  against  the  War  Department  estimate  of  $900.- 
000,000.  These  figures  compare  with  total  expenditures 
on  the  military  establishment  for  the  two  years  prior 
to  the  war  of  $240,000,000. 

General  March  admitted  that  a  large  number  of  army 
officers  favor  the  Kahn-Chamberlain  system,  but  he 
believed  it  to  be  "un-American"  and  "undemocratic." 

"What  is  the  difference?"  asked  Senator  Freling- 
huysen.  "Under  your  system,  if  war  broke  out,  the 
trained  men  would  be  called  out  just  the  same,  would 
they  not?" 

"Not  unless  Congress  said  so,"  General  March  re- 
plied with  satisfaction.  "That  is  the  essence  of  the 
bill.  It  provides  that  if  war  breaks  out  the  draft  laws 
which  have  been  used  in  this  emergency  shall  be  a  part 
of  the  permanent  law  of  the  United  States " 

"That  would  automatically  go  into  operation  with 
the  declaration  of  war?"  asked  Senator  New. 

"Yes,  by  Congress.  But  it  does  not  put  into  the  power 
of  the  President  or  the  chief  of  staff  or  any  one  else  to 
call  the  men  simply  because  they  have  passed  thru  this 
period  of  training,  and  send  them  to  Mexico,  to  China 
or  some  other  place." 

The  War  Department  scheme  has  been  worked  out 
to  give  military  training  with  a  minimum  of  hardship 
and  inconvenience  to  the  men  trained,  but  there  is 
serious  doubt  that  it  will  receive  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. The  opinions  of  the  men  back  from  France  will 
have  great  weight  in  deciding  the  issue.  There  is  in 
the  idea,  also,  something  of  a  contradiction  of  the 
League  of  Nations  idea.  General  March  and  other 
officers  made  it  clear  that  their  plans  for  the  military 
protection  of  the  country  had  been  worked  out  without 
reference  to  the  possible  results  of  the  League. 

"Now,  General,"  Senator  Johnson  of  California  said 
to  General  March,  "what  is  the  necessity  at  this  par- 
ticular time  for  a  permanent  army  of  576,000  men, 
with  a  system  of  military  training  annexed,  that  may 


bring  this  army  up  to  a  total  possibly  of  2,000,000?" 

"Now  you  are  bringing  up  a  question  which  goes  to 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  thing,"  said  General 
March,  welcoming  an  opportunity  for  this  explanation. 
"If  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  condition  of  defenseless- 
ness  which  we  found  ourselves  in  when  this  war  broke 
out,  then  there  is  no  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  army  at  all." 

"The  thought  that  presents  itself  to  me,"  the  Sen- 
ator retorted,  "is  this:  Does  universal  peace  bring  with 
it  the  necessity  for  universal  training?  I  cannot  quite 
fathom  why  at  this  particular  time,  when  we  are  facing 
an  era  of  universal  peace,  we  should  have  an  army 
many  times  larger  than  we  have  ever  had  in  our  his- 
tory before." 

Senator  Johnson  paused,  but  the  Chief  of  Staff  was 
embarrassed  and  did  not  answer. 

"If  you  would  rather  not  be  examined  on  that  I  will 
pass  the  question.  Shall  I?" 

"Yes."  The  General  appeared  greatly  relieved. 

The  attitude  of  "watchful  waiting"  abandoned  by 
the  Administration  with  regard  to  Mexico,  has  been 
taken  up  by  the  Senate  and  applied  in  some  degree  to 
the  peace  treaty  and  the  problem  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  On  the  latter  issue  the  Senate  has  now  made  it 
clear  that  it  will  do  no  more  than  it  is  compelled  to  do 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  House,  however, 
if  left  to  itself,  would  enact  some  drastic  legislation  to 
bring  prices  down. 

President  Wilson  is  believed  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions opposition  in  the  Senate  to  have  gained  some 
advantage  in  the  country  through  his  frank  discussion 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
This  very  fact  makes  for  further  delay,  for  the  op- 
position controls  the  time,  and  it  is  now  bent  on  even- 
ing the  score.  R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

New  German  Constitution 

ON  August  20  President  Ebert  took  the  oath  of 
office  before  the  National  Assembly  at  Weimar 
and  Germany  enters  upon  a  new  era  as  a  consti- 
tutional republic.  The  term  "empire"  is  retained  as  the 
national  designation,  for  in  German  the  word  Reich 
means  dominion  in  general  without  regard  to  form  of 
government.  The  same  usage  is  found  to  some  extent 
in  English.  Thus  it  has  become  common  to  speak  of 
"the  British  empire,"  altho  there  is  no  British  em- 
peror, and  to  refer  to  territorial  expansion  as  "im- 
perialism" even  when  carried  on  by  a  republic.  The 
new  state  is  to  be  an  imperial  republic,  Reich-Re pi(blik, 
as  distinguished  from  a  Rat-Republik,  or  soviet  republic 
of  Russia  or  Hungary. 
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Across  mountain  lands  like  these,  contending  armies  must  figlit 
if  trouble  occurs  between  tbe  Italians  and  tlie  Yu<;osla\s  on  tbc 
Istrian  Peninsula.  Tbe  Italian  armistice  line  just  north  of  F'iume 
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International  Film  Sertict 

The  congestion  at  Park  Row  and  the  I*o>t  Office.  New  York 
City,  at  the  rush  liour  when  two  million  strike-bound  subway 
and    elevated    passengers    struggled    to    board    the    surface    lines 

The  constitution  begins  by  declaring  the  German 
empire  a  republican  state  with  sovereignty  based  upon 
the  people.  All  citizens  of  Germany  are  guaranteed  com- 
plete freedom  of  speech  and  conscience.  There  is  to  be 
no  state  church  and  all  religions  are  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Every  German  has  the  right  to  express  his  opin- 
ions by  written  or  spoken  word,  print  or  picture.  There 
will  be  no  censorship  except  for  moving  pictures  and 
this  only  to  suppress  films  objectionable  for  youth.  All 
Germans,  men  and  women,  shall  be  equal  before  the 
law  and  have  the  same  fundamental  rights  and  duties. 
No  more  titles  will  be  conferred  except  academic  titles 
and  those  implying  position.  The  old  titles  of  nobility 
are  to  be  considered  only  as  part  of  the  personal  name 
and  do  not  constitute  a  claim  for  preferential  treatment. 
Citizens  have  the  right  freely  to  form  social,  political 
and  religious  societies  and  organizations  and  to  hold 
assemblies.  Postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  secrecy  is 
guaranteed. 

Marriage  is  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  family 
life  and  the  salvation  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  therefore 
taken  under  the  special  protection  of  the  constitution 
on  the  basis  of  equality  of  the  sexes.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  keep  family  life  pure  and  healthy  and  to 
protect  motherhood.  Illegitimate  children  shall  be  placed 
under  the  same  bodily,  spiritual  and  social  conditions 
as  legitimate  ones.  All  youths  are  to  be  protected 
against  moral,  spiritual  or  physical  neglect.  Education 
is  free  and  compulsory  for  eight  years  and  advanced 
instruction  is  required  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  Private 
schools  can  be  run  only  with  Government  permission. 
All  schools  must  make  an  effort  to  educate  their  stu- 
<dents  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  people  and  in  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation  with  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Instruction  in  constitutional  government  and  manual 
labor  is  obligatory  in  all  schools. 

Industries  will  be  under  control  of  councils  in  which 
employees  as  well  as  employers  will  have  a  voice.  This 
provision  reminds  one  of  the  Plumb  plan  in  this  coun- 
try or  the  Whitley  plan  in  England. 

The  President  is  to  be  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  subject  to  impeachment  by  the 
Reichstag.  He  has  power  to  appoint  a  Chancellor  and 
Ministry.  The  Reichstag,  corresponding  to  our  House 
of  Representatives,  is  elected  for  four  years.  The  Reichs- 
tag has  power  to  alter  the  constitution  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  The  Imperial  Council,  like  our  Senate,  represents 
the  several  states  of  the  empire,  every  state  having  at 
least  one  vote.  Additional  votes  are  given  to  the  states 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  no  state  can  have 


more  than  two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  votes  in 
the  Council.  Half  of  Prussia's  votes  must  come  from 
provincial  administrations.  The  aim  of  this  is  obviously 
to  break  up  the  predominance  of  the  Prussian  junkers. 
The  colors  of  the  empire  are  to  be  black,  red  and  gold 
instead  of  black,  red  and  white.  The  individual  states 
have  legislative  power  over  local  affairs,  but  the  im- 
perial Government  retains  exclusive  legislative  rights 
over  foreign  affairs,  colonies,  citizenship,  immigration, 
defense,  coinage,  customs,  posts,  telegraphs  and  long 
distance  telephones,  repopulation,  motherhood,  children, 
labor  insurance,  youth,  health,  protection  to  laborers 
and  employees,  confiscation,  care  of  wounded  soldiers 
and  their  relatives,  socialization  of  national  resources, 
economic  undertakings,  manufacture,  distribution,  price 
fixing,  economic  production,  trade  weights  and  meas- 
ures, the  issuance  of  paper  money,  food,  luxury,  arti- 
cles of  industry,  mines,  insurance,  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine, control  of  lake  and  coast  fisheries,  railroads, 
automobile  traffic,  transportation  by  land,  water  and 
air,  road  construction  and  theaters.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  the  German  Government  will  be  much  more 
centralized  than  ours  has  grown  to  be. 

Striking  Against  a  City 

THE  following  table  gives  in  one  column  the  old 
hourly  wages  of  New  York  subway  employees, 
in  the  next  the  wages  they  are  assured  under  the 
settlement,  and  the  third  the  wages  that  will  be  paid 
if  the  men  win  their  full  demands  from  a  board  of 
arbitration : 

Old  New  Possible 

wages  wages  wages 

Motormen     $.621/2  $.78%  $.93% 

Conductors     45  .56%  .67% 

Guards    41  .51%  .6iy2 

Towermen    49  .61%  .73^^ 

Switchmen    46  .57%  .69 

Platform   men 35  .43%  .52%. 

All  the  wages  quoted  are  of  men  who  have  been  long 
enough  in  the  service  of  the  company  to  receive  the 
maximum  compensation  of  their  class.  The  regular 
hours  are  eight,  but  because  of  traffic  conditions  the 
time  is  usually  longer,  averaging  nine  hours,  and  often 
reaching  ten.  A  motorman  under  the  new  wage  sched- 
ule will  receive  $7.04  for  a  nine-hour  day,  and  if  the  25 
per  cent  additional  is  awarded  by  the  arbitration  board, 
$8.44,  with  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  lifting  his 
compensation  to  $8.75  for  nine  hours. 

Three  years  ago,  when  a  strike  was  declared  by  the 
national  organization  of  street  railway  employees,  it 
was  obeyed  by  only  a  minority  of  the  company's  em- 
ployees. Whereupon  the  company  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  brotherhood  among  the  employees  which 
it  agreed  collectively  to  bargain  with.  Provisions  were 
inserted  in  the  brotherhood's  constitution  providing  if 
any  dispute  arose  which  could  not  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion there  should  be  resort  to  arbitration  whose  results 
men  and  company  agreed  to  accept.  The  men  went  out 
without  regard  to  this  agreement  and  went  back  only 
when  conceded  a  flat  25  per  cent  increase,  with  arbitra- 
tion to  decide  how  much  more,  if  anything,  they  were 
to  receive  up  to  a  gross  50  per  cent  increase. 

The  Interborough  Company,  which  operates  the 
greater  part  of  the  New  York  subways  under  a  lease, 
is  reported  to  be  in  grave  financial  difficulties.  Its  offi- 
cers declare  that  the  new  wages,  unless  there  is  a  fare 
increase,  means  it  must  go  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver, yet  under  the  contract  its  bondholders  and  stock- 
holders are  protected  against  ultimate  loss. 

The  city  provides  the  subways  and  the  company  the 
equipment,  but  in  the  division  of  the  earnings  it   is 
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declared  that  the  company  shall  have  the  preference; 
that  is  to  say,  the  city  gets  nothing  on  its  huge  invest- 
ment until  the  bondholders  and  shareholders  get  a  re- 
turn on  their  investments. 

This  of  course  means  that  any  subway  deficit  be- 
comes a  charge  against  the  city's  treasury.  If  there  is 
not  enough  collected  in  fares  to  meet  operating  ex- 
penses and  also  to  pay  a  return  on  the  company's  in- 
vestment, then  the  city  must  pay  out  of  taxpayers' 
money  the  interest  on  the  bonds  sold  to  pay  for  con- 
struction. This  sum  is  approximately  $300,000,000.  With 
no  rental  coming  in  from  the  operating  company,  the 
tax  burden  of  the  city  will  obviously  greatly  increase. 

The  subway  employees  generally  assumed  that  it 
was  the  company  they  were  hitting  because  it  was 
their  employer,  but  the  city's  authorities,  altho  saying 
little  about  the  contents  of  the  subway  contracts,  of 
course  know  where  the  burden  will  finally  land. 

The  Decomposition  of  Nitrogen 

IT  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  the  chemical 
elements  are  not  necessarily  elemental  but  that  the 
heavier  atoms  are  made  up  of  lighter  ones.  Ura- 
nium, the  heaviest  of  the  elements,  was  found  to  break 
down  into  another  metal,  radium,  which  in  turn  decom- 
posed into  the  metal  lead  and  the  gas  helium.  But  this 
decomposition  was  spontaneous  and  no  way  was  known 
to  hasten  or  retard  it.  Now  chemistry  is  not  a  mere 
observational  science  like  astronomy.  The  chemist  is 
not  content  to  watch  things  happen ;  he  wants  to  make 
things  happen.  So  he  has  set  himself,  like  his  ancestor 
the  alchemist,  to  devising  some  way  of  effecting  the 
transmutation  of  the  elements. 

The  late  Sir  William  Ramsay  of  the  University  of 
London  announced  triumphantly  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  sodium  and  lithium  out  of  copper  by  the 
action  of  the  radium  rays.  But  Madame  Curie,  the  dis- 
coverer of  radium,  repeated  his  experiments  and  failed 
to  find  any  trace  of  these  elements  and  was  unkind 
enough  to  suggest  that  Professor  Ramsay,  who  was 
an  inveterate  smoker,  might  have  dropped  some  cigaret 
ashes  into  his  crucible. 

But  now  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  of  Manchester,  a 
more  cautious  experimenter,  reports  that  he  finds  evi- 
dence of  the  extraction  of  hydrogen  from  nitrogen  in 
some  very  ingenious  experiments  along  a  new  line.  It 
is  now  possible  by  electrical  methods  to  trace  the  move- 
ments of  individual  atoms  as  they  fly  about  in  a  gas 
and  to  observe  the  effect  of  their  collisions.  A  radium 
atom  as  it  decomposes  throws  off  an  atom  of  helium 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  the  so-called  alpha 
particle.  This  is  moving  with  such  speed  that  if  it 
meets  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  a  head-on  collision  the 
hydrogen  atom,  being  only  one-fourth  its  weight,  is 
driven  back  a  certain  distance.  If  a  nitrogen  atom  is 
so  struck  it  does  not  recoil  so  far  because  it  is  four- 
teen times  heavier  than  hydrogen. 

Now  Professor  Rutherford  finds  that  certain  nitro- 
gen atoms  hit  by  the  alpha  particles,  are  driven  back 
as  far  as  a  hydrogen  atom  would  be,  and  since  he  is 
sure  that  his  nitrogen  gas  was  pure  and  free  from 
hydrogen  on  the  start  he  concludes  that  the  hydrogen 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  impact.  That  is,  the 
nitrogen  atom  was  so  hard  hit  that  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  composing  it  was  knocked  out  of  its  sphere  of 
attraction.  He  surmises,  therefore,  that  the  nitrogen 
atom  is  composed  of  three  atoms  of  helium  and  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  Since  the  helium  atom  weighs  four 
and  the  hydrogen  atom  weighs  one,  this  would  add  up 
to  fourteen,  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen.  If  this  is 
true  we  might  write  the  symbol  of  nitrogen  as  He.,H., 
instead  of  N. 


The  Royal  Regime  in  Hungary 

ARCHDUKE  Joseph,  who  seized  power  in  Hungary 
by  a  coup  d'etat  last  week,  does  not  ask  the 
throne  for  himself,  but  has  assumed  the  title  of 
Royal  Prince  Regent.  Kaiser  Karl  still  claims  to  be 
King  of  Hungary  and,  according  to  a  Vienna  dispatch, 
has  written  a  letter  to  Archduke  Joseph  commission- 
ing him  to  act  as  regent  until  his  return  to  resume 
the  sovereignty.  The  commission  from  the  exiled  mon- 
arch to  the  Archduke  is  reported  to  read:  "I  confer 
upon  you  till  my  return  all  rights  of  palatine  and  chief 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  authorizing  you  to  use  these 
rights  as  seems  good  to  you."  From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Kaiser  Karl  is  determined  to  set  the  clock 
back  fifty  years,  for  the  office  of  palatine,  a  palace  offi- 
cial of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  was  abolished  in  Hun- 
gary after  the  revolution  of  1848.  The  Archduke  denies 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter. 

Three  places  in  the  new  cabinet  were  reserved  for 
representatives  of  the  Socialists,  workingmen  and  bour- 
geoisie, but  they  have  declined  to  cooperate  with  the 
new  regime  unless  Archduke  Joseph  will  renounce  the 
regency.  But  the  Archduke  refuses  to  make  any  such 
promise.  All  the  ministers  are  required  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  him  as  Royal  Prince  Regent  until  a  constitu- 
tional government  is  appointed.  His  ministry  consists 
of  Clericals,  Conservatives  and  Christian  Socialists. 
This  last  is  not  socialistic  at  all  in  its  economic  pro- 
gram, but  is  a  conservative  party  that  has  been  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  anti-Semitism. 

Even  the  French,  who  favored  or  at  least  connived 
at  the  setting  up  of  a  reactionary  government  at  Szege- 
din,  which  is  in  the  Hungarian  territozy  under  their 
administration,  appear  to  have  become  alarmed  now 
that  the  movement  has  resulted  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  and  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Rumania.  The  French  troops  north  of  Szegedin  at- 
tacked the  flank  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  army  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Rumanians  attacked  it  from  the  front. 
With  this  aid  the  Rumanians  smashed  thru  the  Soviet 
defenses  on  the  River  Theiss  and,  overrunning  Hun- 
gary, surrounded  the  city  of  Budapest.  All  traffic  was 
shut  off  and  the  Soviet  Government  starved  into  submis- 


Oraphic  News  Bureau 

The  giant  searchlight  that  is  used  by  the  airplane  pathfinders 
wlio  are  flying  between  Hazelhurst  Field.  Long  Island,  and  Seat- 
tle. This  light  is  a  new  type  of  the  "dishpan"  nutdol.  of  apjiroxi- 
mately  3,000,000  candle-power.  Capable  of  throwin;z  its  shafts 
110   miles,   it   can   "pick   up"   an   aviator   three    miles    in   the   air 
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sion.  A  temporary  government  was  set  up  under  Peidll, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  selected  for  this  position  by 
the  French  and  British  more  than  two  weeks  before.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  Bela  Kun's  cabinet  and  so  was 
fitted  to  effect  the  transition  from  the  communistic  to  a 
republican  regime.  But  he  was  speedily  overthrown  by 
the  monarchists,  who  offered  the  dictatorship  to  Arch- 
duke Joseph. 

The  Rumanian  Government  is  accused  of  aiding  in 
his  accession  to  power,  but  has  issued  an  official  denial 
pointing  out  that  the  Archduke  is  violently  hostile  to- 
ward Rumanians  and  was  the  principal  candidate  for 
the  Rumanian  throne  when  there  was  talk  of  deposing 
King  Ferdinand. 

The  circumvention  of  the  city  by  the  Rumanians  shut 
off  the  supply  of  milk  and  medicines,  causing  many 
deaths  in  the  hospitals.  The  destitution  was  increased 
by  the  seizure  of  medical  stores  belonging  to  the  Inter- 
national Hospital  Committee.  When  the  Rumanian 
troops  occupied  the  suburbs  they  killed  several  hundred 
of  the  non-resisting  population,  including  women.  The 
four  ruling  powers  at  Paris  are  represented  at  the 
Hungarian  capital  by  four  generals,  but  the  Rumanian 
commander  paid  no  attention  to  their  remonstrances 
and  refused  even  to  allow  them  to  communicate  with 
their  governments.  But  the  Hoover  relief  commis- 
sion had  installed  an  American  telephone  in  their 
building,  and  thru  this  General  Gordon  informed 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Rumanian  atrocities.  The 
Supreme  Council  sent  three  telegrams,  demanding  that 
the  Rumanians  retire  to  the  line  fixed  for  them  by  the 
armistice  and  stop  the  confiscation  of  food,  agricultural 
machinery,  cattle  and  railroad  equipment,  and  abstain 
from  interference  with  the  internal  politics  of  Hun- 
gary. Captain  Gregory,  chief  Allied  Food  Commissioner, 
declares  that  he  will  not  send  any  more  food  into  Hun- 
gary for  the  Rumanians  to  seize  and  that:  "If  the  Ru- 
manians will  not  leave  I  am  going  home."  Hundreds  of 
families  are  trying  to  get  away,  but  the  Rumanians  are 
charging  5000  crowns  (nominally  $1000)  for  passports 
to  leave  the  city.  The  Supreme  Council  of  Paris  de- 
clines to  recognize  the  Archduke  as  regent. 

Bela  Kun,  the  head  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet,  escaped 
to  Vienna,  intending  to  go  to  the  United  States.  The 
Supreme  Council  notified  the  Austrian  Government  that 
it  will  be  held  responsible  for  his  delivery  to  an  Allied 
tribunal  for  trial  for  the  hangings  and  shootings  that 
took  place  while  he  was  in  control.  Communists  who 
escaped  to  the  woods  are  being  rounded  up  by  the  mili- 
tary. Seven  thousand  have  been  arrested. 

Besides  occupying  the  capital  the  Rumanians  have  ex- 
tended their  military  control  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Hungary  and  have  entered  Temesvar,  the  capital  of 
the  Banat.  On  account  of  its  value,  strategic  situa- 
tion and  mixed  population,  the  Banat  has  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  for  the  Peace  Conference 
to  settle.  It  was  decided  to  divide  it  between  Serbia 
and  Rumania  along  lines  of  nationality  as  nearly  as 
possible  and  in  the  meantime  to  have  it  garrisoned  by 
French  troops.  But  its  occupation  by  the  Rumanians 
upsets  this  plan.  Mr.  Polk,  who  replaces  Secretary  Lan- 
sing on  the  American  delegation  at  Paris,  has  expressed 
his  sympathy  for  the  Yugoslavs  in  their  protest  against 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  The  Czechoslovaks  make  the  same  com- 
plaint of  the  Rumanians.  But  until  the  peace  treaty  is 
confirmed  the  Paris  conference  is  powerless  to  act  ener- 
getically even  if  the  Allies  were  agreed  on  the  policy  to 
be  pursued.  The  Austrians  also  fear  the  restoration  of 
the  old  dynasty.  It  is  said  that  the  young  Archduke 
Otto,  eldest  son  of  Kaiser  Karl,  has  been  picked  out  to 
succeed  his  father  on  the  Austrian  throne. 


A  World  Nerve  Center 

THE  Red  Cross  Society  is  not  going  to  rest  on  its 
laurels  and  sit  back  waiting  for  the  nfext  war  or 
some  other  extensive  calamity.  In.stead  it  is  going 
to  carry  on  a  war  of  its  own,  a  war  against  disease  and 
ignorance  or  carelessness  in  the  upbringing  of  children. 

The  great  idea  in  regard  to  this  originated  with  Mr. 
Henry  Pomeroy  Davison,  Chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  War  Committee.  Mr.  Davison  viewed  the 
enormous  and  wonderfully  efficient  organization  which 
war  work  has  given  the  Red  Cros.s^ — the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  devoted  men  and  women  of  highest  type 
and  attainments  who  in  its  ranks  give  their  services 
free.  He  also  considered  bitter  world  need  and  he 
formed  a  tentative  plan  for  continuation  of  Red  Cross 
work  internationally  on  a  tremendous  scale  in  peace 
time. 

Last  winter  he  took  this  plan  to  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Geneva.  The  committee 
was  interested  and  sympathetic,  but  as  the  war  (tech- 
nically) had  not  yet  ended,  it  feared  that  favorable 
action  on  its  part  might  possibly  be  construed  as  un- 
neutral. But  it  agreed  to  call  a  world  convention  of 
Red  Cross  delegates  to  meet  in  Geneva  and  act  upon 
the  plan  after  the  declaration  of  peace. 

Mr.  Davison  then  went  to  Paris  and  presented  his 
plan  to  "Red  Cross  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Japan  and  Italy.  That  was  in  February  last. 
Here  there  was  immediate  cordial  approval  and  prom- 
ise of  cooperation.  Thereupon  a  conference  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  medical  scientists  was 
called.  It  met  last  April  in  Cannes  on  the  Riviera  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Roux,  the  successor  of 
Pasteur.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  was 
Dr.  M.  H.  Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Da- 
vison presented  his  plan,  which  is  to  establish  at  Geneva 
a  permanent  working  organization  of  experts  who  will 
keep  in  touch  with  developments  thruout  the  world  in 
the  various  lines  in  which  the  Red  Cross  is  interested. 

This  will  be  a  world  nerve  center.  Medical  scientists 
everywhere  will  report  to  it  their  discoveries,  either  in 
research  or  practice,  and  it  in  turn  will  report  to  its 
branches  all  about  new  discoveries  in  medicine,  and  new 
and  improved  methods  of  practice.  As  Mr.  Davison  said 
to  the  Cannes  Conference,  "We  offer  you  the  forum  of 
the  world." 

Supposing  a  new  and  valuable  serum  is  discovered, 
it  will  be  immediately  reported  to  headquarters  at 
Geneva,  with  directions  as  to  how  to  make  and  use  it. 
This  information  will  be  spread  thruout  all  civilization 
and  as  far  beyond  it  as  the  newly  organized  Red  Cross 
will  be  able  to  reach. 

The  name  of  the  new  international  organization  is 
the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies.  It  is  expected  that 
eventually  it  will  be  linked  up  with  all  Red  Cross  organ- 
izations in  the  world.  It  is  controlled  by  a  Board  of 
Governors,  of  which  Mr.  Davison  is  chairman.  Under 
the  chairman  is  the  director  general,  Sir  David  Hen- 
derson, formerly  of  the  British  army.  The  general  med- 
ical director  is  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong  of  Harvard.  He 
is  also  head  of  the  Medical  Bureau.  There  are  Bureaux 
of  Development  and  Relief  with  Mr.  Frank  W.  Persons, 
head  of  the  Development  Bureau,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Relief  Bureau  still  unchosen. 

The  Development  Bureau  will  devote  itself  to  Red 
Cross  propaganda.  It  will  break  new  ground  for  the 
society,  organizing  branches  or  helping  those  who  wish 
to  organize,  stimulating  existing  branches  and  helping 
to  keep  them  up  to  highest  efficiency.  On  invitation  ex- 
perts will  be  sent  from  Geneva  to  aid  in  forming  chap- 
ters of  the  Red  Cross  and  in  getting  members. 
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Said  Mr.  Davison:  "The  object  is  to  awaken  in  a 
country  a  sense  of  obligation  to  fellow  men.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  South  America, 
Africa,  the  Far  East,  the  Near  East — those  places 
where  the  Red  Cross  has  not  yet  penetrated,  or  where 
it  is  still  weak. 

"The  Red  Cross,  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  under- 
take to  do  the  work  itself,  but  will  aid  and  inform  and 
stimulate  those  whose  work  it  is,  health  boards,  for 
instance.  India,  by  reason  of  the  world  war,  lost  one 
hundred  thousand  lives  in  four  and  a  half  years.  By 
reason  of  influenza  in  fourteen  months  she  lost  six 
million  lives.  It  is  to  fight  such  things  as  that  we  are 
organized.  Supposing  the  medical  men  of  India,  in  view 
of  the  influenza,  had  been  able  to  telegraph  to  Geneva, 
and  in  an  hour  or  two  to  obtain  the  best  information 
about  influenza  and  how  best  to  fight  it.  Influenza  could 
have  been  stamped  out  soon  after  its  inception.  Yes,  I 
believe  we  will  able  to  extirpate  many  diseases,  perhaps 
including  the  plague. 

"As  to  financing  the  new  Red  Cross  development,  we 
expect  that  each  locality  will  prove  able  to  provide  for 
itself." 

The  Automatic  Price  Stop 

THE  newspapers  the  other  day  carried  an  item 
which  said  that  the  government  of  Australia,  in 
view  of  Australia's  decline  in  gold  production, 
has  decided  to  pay  bonuses  to  gold  prospectors  and 
producers. 

Australia  is  raging  against  high  prices  even  as 
America  is  raging,  yet  she  proposes  to  boost  them 
more  by  getting  more  gold  into  circulation,  or  as  a 
basis  for  further  currency  issues  and  credit  creations. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  world's  gold  product  was  six 
million  ounces  annually.  Then  it  dropped  to  five  million 
ounces  and  in  a  decade — 1871-1880 — it  fell  slightly 
below  this  figure.  It  remained  about  the  same  until  the 
late  80's,  when  it  came  back  to  six  million  ounces. 

Between  1860  and  1890,  while  gold  showed  no  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  production,  there  was  an  enor- 
mous expansion  of  business.  Prices  fell — that  is  to  say, 
an  ounce  of  gold  was  exchangeable  for  more  goods 
than  before  and  the  labor  cost  of  an  ounce  of  gold  be- 
came less.  New  mines  were  constantly  opened,  and 
economists  have  long  regarded  the  relatively  small  out- 
put of  gold  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  for  the  fall 
in  prices. 

During  the  90's  gold  production  mounted,  and  the 
decade  closed  with  ten  million  ounces  produced  in  1900. 
Between  1900  and  1910,  there  was  an  even  greater  in- 
crease, the  total  production  becoming  in  excess  of 
twenty  million  ounces  and  continuing  above  this  level 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  As  the  preceding  period 
was  marked  by  falling  prices,  so  from  1896  onward 
prices,  under  the  operation  of  the  same  quantitative 
law,  went  upward.  Little  doubt  is  entertained  by  ex- 
perts that  prices  would  have  gone  up  even  though  the 
war  had  not  occurred.  The  movement  upward  began 
prior  to  1914,  as  was  shown  by  the  index  tables  of 
various  price  bureaus.  The  war,  however,  by  diminish- 
ing the  general  production  of  goods,  while  not  halting 
gold  production,  was  of  course  a  strong  factor  making 
for  price  acceleration. 

But  the  new  wage  scale  makes  it  more  costly  to  mine 
an  ounce  of  gold  now  than  a  short  time  ago.  A  mine 
owner  can  work  $2  a  ton  ore  with  $2  a  day  labor,  but 
he  cannot  do  so  with  $4  labor.  Consequently  increased 
labor  costs  tend  to  diminish  gold  production  and  this 
in  turn  to  diminish  prices.  A  falling  off  in  gold  mining 
is  reported  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
mines  with  low  grade  ore  are  shutting  down. 


Mrtnphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Breaking  the  heart   of  the  world 

Thus  there  is  an  automatic  stop  on  the  rise  of  prices. 
The  cost  of  the  product  of  low  grade  mines,  under 
familiar  Ricardian  laws,  determines  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  whole  product,  and  what  it  costs  to  mine 
an  ounce  of  gold  under  the  least  favorable  circum- 
stances tends  to  fix  wages  for  equivalent  work  in  other 
industries. 

The  automatic  stop  of  course  shows  its  effect  slowly. 
The  gold  stock  of  the  world  for  money  and  credit  uses 
is  now  approximately  ten  billion  dollars.  The  annual 
subtraction  by  the  arts  is  something  less  than  seventy 
million  dollars,  and  it  will  take  time  for  an  expansion 
of  business  to  absorb  the  new  gold  supplies  even  tho 
the  product  of  the  yellow  metal  becomes  less. 

If  the  supreme  business  of  the  hour  is  to  bring 
prices  down  its  achievement  would  be  greatly  assisted 
by  levying  an  international  tax,  everywhere  applicable, 
on  gold  production.  Stop  additions  to  the  gold  supply 
and  before  long  an  ounce  of  gold  would  buy  more  than 
now — that  is,  general  prices  would  be  lower.  But  in- 
stead of  discouraging  gold  production,  Australia  pro- 
poses to  encourage  it.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
bankruptcy  of  statesmanship  is  not  confined  to  our 
side  of  the  world  and  that  ends  sought  for  with  great 
eagerness  are  defeated  by  the  use  of  methods  calculated 
to  produce  a  contrary  result. 

Price  Fixing  in  Other  Days 

THE  following  are  not  the  words  of  a  present  day 
newspaper,  nor  of  a  Washington  publicist  attack- 
ing the  cold  storage  plants  or  the  beef  trust,  but 
are  drawn  from  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 
used  in  301  A.  D.: 

"For  if  the  raging  avarice,  without  regard  for  man- 
kind, increases  and  develops  by  leaps  and  bounds,  in- 
asmuch as  there  is  only  seen  a  mad  desire  without 
control  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  needs  of  the  many,  it 
seems  good  to  us,  who  are  the  fathers  of  the  people, 
that  justice  intervene  to  settle  matters  impartially. 
Who  is  of  so  hardened  a  heart  and  so  untouched  by  a 
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feeling  for  humanity  that  he  can  be  unaware  that  in 
the  sale  of  wares  which  are  exchanged  in  the  market 
an  exorbitant  tendency  in  prices  has  spread  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  unbridled  desire  of  plundering  is 
held  in  check  neither  by  abundance  nor  by  seasons  of 
plenty?  It  is  our  pleasure,  therefore,  that  those  prices 
which  the  subjoined  written  summary  specifies  be  held 
in  observance  thruout  all  our  domain,  that  all  may 
know  that  license  to  go  above  the  same  has  been  cut 
off.  It  is  our  pleasure  that  if  any  man  shall  have  boldly 
come  into  conflict  with  this  formal  statute  he  shall  put 
his  life  in  peril." 

So  Diocletian  fixed  the  price  of  wheat  33.6  cents  a 
bushel,  of  beef  at  4.9  cents  a  pound,  of  pork  at  7.3 
cents,  of  butter  at  9.8  cents.  Coincidentally  he  fixed  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labor  at  15  cents  a  day  and  of 
skilled  artisans  at  30  cents.  To  secure  the  6  bushels  of 
wheat  a  person  consumes  in  a  year  it  was  necessary 
for  a  laborer  to  work  thirteen  days  of  twelve  hours, 
whereas  now  the  laborer  can  buy  six  bushels  of  wheat 
with  the  wages,  at  $3  per  day,  of  four  and  one-half 
days  of  eight  hours. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  New  York  from  the  Dutch, 
Sir  Andrew  Andros,  the  first  British  governor,  fixed 
the  price  of  wheat  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  with  other  food- 
stuflfs  in  proportion.  But  times  were  hard  and  the  food 
controller  strongly  recommended  Dauphing  soup.  This 
consisted  of  ten  pounds  of  meal  and  some  suet  and  salt. 
It  was  said  this  "will  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  feed- 
ing sixty  persons  three  meals  a  day"  at  a  cost  of  about 
2  cents  each. 

During  the  British  occupation  of  New  York  in  Revo- 
lutionary days,  the  method  was  to  sell  in  wholesale  lots 
at  public  auction,  to  issue  revocable  licenses  to  retailers. 
The  best  flour  then  sold  for  $14  a  barrel,  bacon  at  32 
cents  a  pound,  and  beef  at  18  cents  a  pound — approxi- 
mately the  wholesale  prices  of  today.  But  wages  were 
then  less  than  fifty  cents  a  day. 

During  the  Civil  War,  wheat,  though  no  prices  were 
fixed,  was  about  $1.50  per  bushel,  rice  S^^  cents  a 
pound,  sugar  14%  cents,  coal  $8  a  ton,  but  meats,  but- 
ter, eggs,  potatoes  were  much  lower  than  now.  Wages 
were  $1.00  to  $1.25  a  day  for  men,  $8  a  month  for 
house  workers.  How  our  grandfathers  succeeded  in 
making  their  wages  meet  the  then  prices  seems  a 
miracle  now. 

In  France,  in  Germany,  in  England  price-fixing  un- 
der the  most  terrific  penalties  has  been  tried  and  has 
invariably  failed.  When  the  level  fixed  was  low  gar- 
deners refused  to  produce  and  scarcity  was  intensified; 
when  the  level  fixed  was  high,  production  was  so  stimu- 
lated that  soon  surplus  outran  demand.  Actual  prices 
fell  to  non-remunerative  levels  and  there  was  a  great 
depression  of  the  agricultural  industry,  and,  thru  it,  to 
all  other  industries.  In  1793  France  passed  "The  Law 
Maximum"  and  the  guillotine  was  used  on  profiteers, 
but  revolutionary  democracy  was  no  more  able  to  con- 
trol prices  than  was  an  all-powerful  Roman  emperor. 


Farm  Life  and  Labor 

To  hear  some  farmers  talking,  agriculture  not  only 
"is  not  what  it  used  to  be"  as  a  livplihood  (it 
never  was)  but  has  positively  become  a  hobby  on 
which  a  wealthy  man  of  leisure  may  spend  a  good  part 
of  his  fortune  if  he  feels  so  inclined.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  all  the  fuss  about  the  high  cost  of  living,  so 
that  a  man  cannot  let  himself  be  seen  in  town  in  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes  without  being  accused  of  prof- 
iteering; on  the  other  are  a  more  and  more  obstrep- 
erous supply  of  labor,  more  costly  and  less  reliable 
transportation — which  he  blames  on  the  Government — 
more  taxes,  and,  to  crown  it  all,  "since  the  womanfolk 
put  their  heads  together  at  them  Red  Cross  sewing 
meetings,"  the  growing  discontent  among  wives  and 
daughters.  Maybe  it  was  the  suff"rage  campaigns  (in 
the  eastern  states),  maybe  the  canning  clubs  and  the 
soldiers'  entertainment  committees,  and  the  various  war 
service  meetings,  but  "industrial  unrest"  has  raised  its 
head  among  the  farm  women,  and  the  old  men  go 
around,  wondering  what  will  come  next. 

What  will  come  next  is  the  woman  county  agent;  in 
fact,  she  has  already  arrived,  but  in  such  small  num- 
bers that  her  influence  has  not  been  widely  felt  as  yet. 
Home  Demonstration  Agent,  she  is  called  in  some 
states.  It  is  her  business  to  find  out  why  farm  women 
are  dissatisfied ;  why  the  girls  do  not  wish  to  stay  on 
the  farms — and  having  discovered  the  causes  of  unrest, 
to  help  remedy  them.  Uncle  Sam  himself  has  between 
1500  and  2000  of  these  helpers,  agents  of  the  States 
Relations  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  every  j^ear  an  increasing  number  of 
states  are  employing  them.  Their  principal  task  is  that 
of  relieving  the  sometimes  unending  drudgery  of  the 
farm  woman.  To  that  end  the  demonstrator  must  know 
and  do  many  different  things.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
women  how  to  minimize  their  labor  or  how  to  econ- 
omize ;  often  they  must  be  taught  what  they  have  never 
before  had  a  chance  to  learn:  how  to  use  their  leisure 
time  and  their  savings  so  as  to  get  real  enjoyment  out 
of  life. 

That  this  is  a  pretty  big  order  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  "curriculum"  of  one  of  these  home  demonstrators 
in  a  western  state,  who  in  her  district  holds  small 
classes  and  also  teaches  women  individually  in  their 
homes:  dietetics — knowing  how  to  grow  food  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  knowledge  of  how  to  feed  the  fam- 
ily— baking,  canning,  washing  the  baby,  first  aid,  cheese 
making,  care  of  chickens,  dressmaking,  millinery,  ac- 
count keeping.  That  is  not  all.  The  efficient  demonstra- 
tor is  a  community  organizer.  She  gets  the  women  of 
a  community  together  and  shows  them  how  to  run 
thrift  clubs;  how  to  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross  or 
other  welfare  agencies ;  she  discusses  with  them  how 
best  to  make  count  their  collections  in  aid  of  foreign 
war  relief  or  how  to  get  what  is  coming  to  them  from 
war  risk  insurance.  Some  of  them  have  gone  further. 
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The  "K-14,"   one   of  the   latest    models   of  the   British   submarine,    shows   startling   changes  in   line,   including   a   high  forward   deck 
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I'icss  Illustrating 

Leslie  Bunyan,  who  won  the  100-yard  breast  stroke  swim- 
ming    race     at      Brighton      Beach,     handicap      eleven      seconds 

They  have  induced  women  to  set  up  community  laun- 
dries, drying  plants  and  canneries  in  the  village.  Some- 
times, finding  themselves  in  a  community  of  foreign- 
born,  they  have  set  to  work  starting  classes  in  English 
and  in  citizenship. 

The  home  demonstration  agents  have  been  pioneers. 
A  number  of  other  organizations  have  begun  to  follow 
in  their  steps.  The  Red  Cross  announces  a  special  peace- 
time program  for  2900  Home  Service  sections  in  places 
with  a  population  under  8000.  Wide-flung  schemes  of 
social  betterment  in  the  villages  and  small  towns  have 
failed  in  the  past  because  usually  they  were  worked  out 
by  city  people  and  did  not  quite  fit  the  needs.  This  time 
that  mistake  is  avoided.  Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan,  of  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Agriculture,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Rural 
Organization.  He  will  make  the  local  community  the 
starting  point  and,  before  doing  anything  for  it  from 
headquarters,  see  what  under  encouragement  it  will 
do  for  itself.  Where  there  are  county  agencies,  these 
will  be  called  in  to  help.  In  some  cases  county  councils 
of  social  agencies  and  community  clubs  will  be  estab- 
lished. In  some,  conferences  will  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  new  organizations. 

War  Camp  Community  Service,  now  Community 
Service,  Inc.,  also  has  its  rural  program.  This  is  con- 
cerned with  the  social  rather  than  with  the  individual 
needs  of  country  folks  and  endeavors  to  create  among 
them  a  real  community  spirit,  made  manifest  in  socia- 
bility, in  organized  recreation — for  mothers  and  fathers 
as  well  as  for  the  young — and  in  all  sorts  of  cooperative 
enterprize.  Finally,  the  churches  have  grasped  the  need 
of  helping  to  dispel  the  gloom  that  too  often  hangs  over 
farming  communities,  where  neighbors  live  estranged 
from  each  other  and  far  from  the  stimulating  influences 
of  the  larger  centers.  The  first  big  item  in  the  program 
of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  is  a  rural  survey, 
just  started  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Edmund  de  S. 
Brunner,  executive  secretary  of  the  Church  and  Coun- 
try Life  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
and  Rev.  Herman  N.  Morse,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Home  Missions. 

Already  reports  from  Indiana  and  other  states  tell 
of  a  great  improvement  in  the  outlook  of  farm  boys 
due  to  the  improvement  of  rural  education  and  to  club 
work  among  children.  It  is  now  among  the  women  and 
girls  that  social  effort,  aided  by  state  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  trying  to  raise  fresh  hopes  for  that  happy 
country  life  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  national 
well-being. 


A  Cooperative  College 

THERE  have  been  all  sorts  of  cooperative  enter- 
prizes  in  higher  education;  but  the  first  enterprize 
in  the  higher  education  of  cooperators  is  the  in- 
stitution recently  planned  by  the  British  Cooperative 
Congress  at  Carlisle.  Cooperators  in  the  United  States 
are  much  interested  in  this  development.  In  true  Amer- 
ican fashion  they  have  gone  ahead,  in  one  place  creating 
a  chain  of  small  stores,  in  another  concentrating  on 
some  productive  effort,  such  as  a  bakery — -but  rarely 
laying  that  broad  educational  foundation  to  economic 
advancement  which  is  characteristic  of  the  more  thoro 
popular  movements  in  Great  Britain.  The  result  has 
been  more  haste  but  less  achievement.  At  Holyoake 
House — named  after  the  famous  Rochdale  pioneer — in 
Manchester,  England,  the  Cooperative  Union  has  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  widespread  educational  work; 
and  it  is  this  which  is  now  maturing  into  a  regular 
college,  to  be  built  somewhere  in  the  Midlands,  with  all 
the  facilities  of  such  an  institution. 

Professor  Fred  Hall,  Adviser  of  Studies  to  the  Union, 
the  chief  sponsor  and  probably  first  president  of  the 
college,  came  into  the  movement  thru  the  channel  of 
university  extension  work.  He  himself  has  started  life 
in  a  humble  capacity  in  the  cotton  industry  and  mar- 
ried a  granddaughter  of  one  of  the  original  twenty- 
eight  Rochdale  Pioneers.  He  it  is  who  in  recent  years 
has  trained  hundreds  of  managers  and  clerks  of  the 
cooperative  stores  thruout  the  country,  an  undertaking 
which  made  possible  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the 
system  during  the  war.  He  also  has  for  long  been  one 
of  the  chief  inspirers  of  the  educational  movement 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  members  of  the  local  co- 
operatives, usually  men  and  women  with  only  the  most 
elementary  school  education. 

The  college  is  intended  for  two  classes  of  students: 
those  seeking  to  fit  themselves  for  responsible  positions 
in  the  movement  and  those  who  wish  to  further  co- 
operation as  a  matter  of  principle,  tho  themselves  not 
vocationally  connected  with  it.  Many  earnest  men,  in- 
cluding social  workers,  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  effective  missionary  and  educational  work  along 
that  line.  There  have  been  many  summer  schools  for 
both  classes  of  students,  institutes,  as  they  would  be 
called  here,  and  the  experience  gained  in  their  develop- 
ment will  be  used  for  the  larger  task.  Asked  by  an  in- 
terviewer whether  the  early  pioneers  were  not  unedu- 
cated men.  Dr.  Hall  admitted  the  fact  but  added  that 
they  were  thinkers,  and  that  there  were  many  in  the 
movement  today  of  similar  capacity  but  in  need  of 
training  to  command  the  more  complicated  machinery 
of  modern  cooperative  training.  Special  short  courses 
will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  and  women 
of  brains  and  enthusiasm  in  every  grade;  managers, 
secretaries,  members  of  boards,  clerks,  laborers,  leaders 
of  women's  classes  and  others.  Some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful practical  men  in  factory  and  store  will  be  en- 
listed as  teachers;  but  also  those  who  can  imbue  these 
somewhat  mixed  groups  of  students  with  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  cooperation. 

British  Control  Over  Persia 

THE  negotiations  that  have  been  secretly  carried 
on  for  the  last  nine  months  by  the  British  in 
Persia  have  resulted  in  a  treaty  by  which 
Great  Britain  assumes  the  task  of  upbuilding  and 
maintaining  the  Persian  State.  A  Persian  armj'  is  to 
be  organized  and  trained  by  British  oflScers.  The  treas- 
ury will  be  under  the  control  of  a  British  financial  ad- 
viser and  will  receive  on  the  start  a  British  loan  of 
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$10,000,000  at  7  per  cent  secured  by  the  customs.  Great 
Britain  will  support  Persia's  claims  to  compensation 
for  material  damages  from  other  belligerents  during 
the  war  and  to  rectifications  of  her  frontier.  This  means 
doubtless  that  when  the  peace  treaty  with  Turkey 
comes  up  for  settlement  Great  Britain  will  put  in  a 
claim  in  Persia's  behalf  for  indemnities  for  the  raids 
of  the  Turks  and  Kurds  into  the  province  of  Azerbaijan 
and,  since  Turkey  is  bankrupt,  such  claims  may  be 
settled  by  the  annexation  to  Persia  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory to  the  west.  Possibly  also  the  old  Persian  claims 
to  Turkestan  may  be  supported  and  so  the  Trans-Caspian 
region  belonging  to  the  old  Russian  empire  may  pass 
into  British  control.  This  region  was  occupied  since 
the  armistice  by  British  troops  from  India,  who  drove 
out  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
was  negotiating  with  the  Khans  of  Turkestan  for  some 
sort  of  a  coalition.  This  was  said  to  have  been  favored 
by  the  British,  but  the  Ameer  was  assassinated,  and 
his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  declared  hostilities 
against  the  British.  His  attempt  to  invade  India  thru 
Khyber  Pass  was  checked  and  he  was  forced  to  make 
peace,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  prove  so  amenable  to 
British  influence  as  his  father  was. 

Since  Persia  forms  the  connecting  link — or  bars  the 
way,  according  as  one  looks  at  it — between  the  Occident 
and  Orient  by  the  land  route  it  has  been  from  the 
earliest  times  a  scene  of  contention  between  expanding 
powers.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  the 
contestants  for  the  control  of  Persia  were  Russia,  Ger- 
many and  England.  Russia  was  trying  to  break  thru 
from  the  north  to  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Germany 
was  trying  to  run  a  railroad  from  Constantinople  to 
India  by  way  of  Bagdad.  England  was  trying  to  pre- 
vent both  because  either  would  interfere  with  her  pas- 
sage to  India.  In  the  face  of  the  German  menace  the 
two  hereditary  enemies  joined  hands.  By  the  treaty  of 
1907  Russia  and  Great  Britain  agreed  to  divide  Persia 
into  "spheres  of  influence"  and  to  support  each  other 
in  maintaining  economic  and  political  control  in  their 
respective  spheres  against  any  third  power.  The  Per- 
sian people  made  one  last  desperate  effort  to  regain 
their  independence  and  invited  an  American  financial 
expert,  Morgan  Shuster,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasury. 
He  made  such  good  progress  toward  putting  the  coun- 
try on  a  sound  financial  basis  as  to  alarm  the  Russians, 
who  forced  his  removal,  and  the  British,  being  bound 
by  their  treaty,  were  obliged  to  support  the  Russians. 


The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  altho  friendly  to  the 
British  and  receiving  a  heavy  subsidy  from  them,  was 
offended  by  the  treaty  of  1907  because  it  placed  his 
country  completely  in  the  power  of  the  British  when- 
ever they  chose  to  foreclose  on  it.  He  was  still  further 
alienated  ten  years  later  when  he  learned  that  Russia 
was  bargaining  with  England  for  a  slice  of  Afghan 
territory.  The  Ameer  held,  not  unnaturally,  that  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  his  kingdom  should  not 
be  so  disposed  of  by  secret  negotiations  of  other  powers 
without  at  least  consulting  him. 

By  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  Russia  was  to  have 
exclusive  control  of  the  northern  part  of  Persia  in- 
cluding the  capital,  Teheran.  Great  Britain  was  to  have 
Persian  Baluchistan  in  the  southeastern  corner  and  be- 
tween these  spheres  of  influence  was  a  "neutral  zone." 
This  zone  included  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
was  the  chief  point  in  dispute,  so  it  appeared  on  the 
face  of  it  that  the  treaty  did  not  settle  the  old  quarrel. 
But  the  formal  document  seems  to  have  been  supple- 
mented by  an  informal  understanding  according  to 
which  the  neutral  zone  was  to  be  regarded  as  really 
British.  In  accordance  with  this  understanding  the 
British  Government  a  few  months  before  the  war 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Anglo-Persian  oil 
company  with  fields  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  order 
to  supply  the  navy  with  fuel  oil  in  the  impending  con- 
flict. As  soon  as  the  war  removed  the  reason  for  secrecy 
the  Russian  and  British  forces  occupied  their  respective 
spheres;  the  British  with  no  objection  from  Russia  tak- 
ing over  the  neutral  strip. 

Now  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  collapse  of  Rus- 
sia has  left  Great  Britain  without  a  rival  in  this  field 
and  she  has  naturally  taken  advantage  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  extend  her  control  over  the  whole  country  and 
even  beyond.  No  doubt  the  British  administration  will 
prove  as  profitable  for  Persia  as  it  has  in  Egypt,  Ma- 
laysia and  India.  It  will  at  any  rate  be  preferable  to 
the  former  alternatives,  Russian  or  German  rule,  and 
the  Persians  have  shown  no  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment for  many  centuries.  But  the  French  are  resenting 
the  action  of  the  British  in  thus  secretly  securing  con- 
trol of  this  large  and  important  region  while  the  con- 
ference is  in  session  and  before  the  League  of  Nations 
is  established.  If  the  Covenant  had  been  ratified  France 
might  invoke  Article  X  to  protect  Persia  against  "ex- 
ternal aggression."  Persia  has  been  invited  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  that  is  not  yet  started. 


@  C.  S.  Hammond  i  Co. 


THE  LOCATION  OF  YAP 


In  his  conference  with  the  Senators,  President  Wilson  alluded  to  the  possible  assignment  of  Yap  to  the  United  States  as  a  cable 
station.  This  tiny  island  is  ten  degrees  north  of  the  equator  and  therefore  within  Japan's  sphere  of  influence  according  to  the 
secret  treaty.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  map  it  is  the  junction  of  the  old  German  cable  line,  the  Deutsch-Niederlandische 
Telegraphen-Gesellschaft,    connecting    American    Guam    with    Menado    in    the    Dutch    Celebes   and    with    British    Shanghai    in    China 


The  Futility  of  Reservations 


An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  has  now  been 
before  the  Senate  long  enough  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  Republican  opposition  will 
crystallize  around  five  points,  namely,  Amer- 
ica's right  to  withdraw  on  two  years'  notice  (Article 
I),  the  guarantee  against  external  aggression  (Article 
X),  the  determination  of  what  are  domestic  questions 
(Article  XV),  the  definition  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
(Article  XXI),  and  the  return  of  Shantung  to  China 
(Articles  CLVI  to  CLVIII).  It  now  looks  as  tho  all  the 
rest  of  the  440  articles  of  the  treaty  will  be  accepted 
without  changing  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the  crossing 
of  a  "t."  For  this  the  American  people  should  be  truly 
thankful. 

Still,  the  Senate  should  go  very  slow  before  making 
any  amendments  or  reservations  whatsoever.  For  once 
the  United  States  begins  to  make  alterations  in  the 
treaty,  then  all  the  other  nations,  big  and  little,  will  feel 
free  to  follow  our  example.  Old  complaints  will  be 
brought  up  again  for  settlement,  new  issues  will  be 
thrown  into  the  arena,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  Peace 
Conference  may  have  to  be  done  all  over  again. 

It  is  of  course  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Senate  scru- 
pulously to  examine  any  treaty  proposed  by  the  execu- 
tive and  to  withhold  its  consent  if  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  not  properly  safeguarded.  But  with 
the  world  ferment  already  at  our  very  doors,  aside  from 
motives  of  general  expediency  the  Senate  should  ratify 
the  seven  articles  in  question  solely  on  their  merits. 

Let  us  take  them  up  in  order.  The  last  paragraph  of 
Article  I  reads: 

Any  member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  notice 
of  its  intention  to  do  so,  withdraw  from  the  League  pro- 
vided all  its  obligations  under  the  Covenant  shall  have 
been  fulfilled  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal. 

This  paragraph  was  not  in  the  preliminary  draft  of 
the  Covenant,  but  was  put  in  solely  to  meet  objections 
from  America.  But  Mr.  Root,  Mr.  Hughes  and  others 
still  think  the  rights  of  the  United  States  are  not  suf- 
ficiently safeguarded.  For,  they  say,  suppose  some  other 
member  of  the  League  thinks  our  obligations  are  not 
fulfilled,  the  question  must  then  be  taken  to  the  Council 
and,  if  the  Council  decides  against  us,  we  would  be  held 
indefinitely  a  member  of  the  League. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  not  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  paragraph  by  the  framers  of  the  Cov- 
enant. Mr.  David  Hunter  Miller,  for  instance,  the  very 
able  American  Technical  Delegate,  who  was  present  at 
all  the  meetings  when  the  Covenant  was  being  consid- 
ered, has  elucidated  this  point  in  a  bit  of  close  reasoning 
that  is  such  a  fine  example  of  the  lawyer's  art  that  I 
quote  it  at  length : 

The  matter  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view — 
the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
precise   language  of  the  paragraph   itself. 

By  Article  XXVI  no  member  of  the  League  can  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  any  amendment  to  the  Covenant,  however 
slight.  Upon  its  dissent  therefrom  it  ceases  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League.  Still  more  significant  is  the  last  para- 
graph of  Article  XVI.  This  provides  for  the  expulsion  of 
a  member  of  the  League  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
other  members  represented  on  the  council.  The  ground  for 
expulsion  is  the  violation  of  "any  covenant  of  the  LeagTie." 

This  provision  obviously  has  intimate  connection  with 
the  withdrawal  clause.  Given  an  absolute  right  of  with- 
drawal on  two  years'  notice  without  more  it  might  have 


been  contended  that  expulsion  would  not  be  possible  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period.  But  coupled  with  the  explicit 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  withdrawing  member  to  fulfil 
its  engagements  during  the  two-year  period  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  thought  expressed  by  the  Covenant  as  a  whole  is 
that  a  hostile  member  shall  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
a  member,  and  an  unwilling  member  shall  not  be  required 
to  remain. 

A  technical  examination  of  the  precise  language  of  the 
paragraph  of  Article  I  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
first  words  of  the  paragraph  admittedly  give  complete  right 
of  withdrawal.  "Any  member  of  the  League  may  after 
two  years'  notice  .  .  .  withdraw  from  the  League."  Any 
qualification  or  limitation  of  this  right  of  withdrawal  must 
be  sought  in  the  following  words: 

"Provided,  That  all  its  international  obligations  and  all 
its  obligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled 
at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal." 

These  words  are  not  to  be  construed  to  qualify  the  right 
of  withdrawal  but  rather  to  introduce  an  obligation  con- 
tinuing until  the  withdrawal  itself.  The  final  words,  "at 
the  time  of  its  withdrawal,"  show  that  the  obligation  is 
limited  to  the  period  of  membership  and  has  either  been 
fulfilled  or  breached  at  the  time  of  withdrawal.  Obviously 
any  limitation  of  the  right  of  withdrawal  would  have  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  condition  precedent,  which  if  not  ful- 
filled, would  prevent  the  withdrawal  from  occurring.  An 
instance  of  such  a  condition  precedent  is  the  notice,  which 
must  be  given  two  years  in  advance.  This  language  which 
has  been  quoted  (while  in  the  form  of  a  proviso)  assumes 
withdrawal  to  have  been  completed  by  speaking  of  the 
withdrawal  as  a  fact — in  other  words,  the  very  language 
which  is  supposed  to  show  a  limitation  of  the  right  of 
withdrawal,  conclusively  shows  that  no  limitation  is  in- 
tended. 

But  even  assuming  Mr.  Miller  has  not  proved  his 
point,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  think  of  a  con- 
crete case,  wherein  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
live  up  to  its  international  agreements  will  be  a  matter 
of  such  import  as  to  "affect  the  peace  of  the  world." 
But  even  if  it  did  the  Council  would  have  to  decide 
unanimously  against  us  in  order  to  have  the  matter 
give  us  the  slightest  concern.  The  question  is  largely 
academic. 

The  next  article  that  the  Senate  objects  to  is  the 
famous  Article  X.  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and 
preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members 
of  the  League.  In  case  of  any  such  aggression  or  in  case 
of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  aggression  the  Council 
shall  advise  upon  the  means  by  which  this,  obligation  shall 
be  fulfilled. 

Two  groups  of  senators  oppose  this  article.  The  first 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  mild  reservation.  The  second 
would  eliminate  the  article  altogether.  The  first  wants 
it  made  perfectly  clear  that  Congress  alone  has  the 
power  of  declaring  war  under  the  article.  Of  course,  it 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  Council  does  not  "com- 
mand" but  only  "proposes"  the  action  to  be  taken  in 
case  war  threatens.  This  is  a  difference  that  any  woman 
can  understand,  if  not  a  senator.  But  the  objectors  say 
that  a  contingency  might  arise  when  the  only  way  that 
a  League  member's  integrity  or  independence  could  be 
guaranteed  would  be  by  force  of  arms,  and  then  the 
Senate  would  be  7no7'ally  bound  to  declare  war.  This, 
senators  claim,  would  limit  their  constitutional  rights. 
Like  the  objection  to  Article  I,  this  is  largely  aca- 
demic,  for  (Congress  will  decide  anyway  when  we  go 
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to  war  under  Article  X  and  the  moral  obligations  will 
have  practically  the  same  weight  whether  implied  or 
not. 

The  second  group  of  senators  who  favor  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  article  entirely  would  not  only  thus  send  the 
treaty  back  to  the  Peace  Conference  but  would  actually 
legalize  wars  of  aggression.  If,  after  losing  7,450,000 
men  in  this  war,  the  nations  are  not  yet  ready  to  stop 
all  future  wars  of  aggression,  what  object  lesson  will 
teach  them  to  do  so?  Without  Article  X  international 
law  will  remain  as  it  was  before  the  Great  War,  no  fur- 
ther advanced  than  private  law  of  the  twelfth  century 
when  it  was  perfectly  legal  for  any  man  by  private 
warfare  to  redress  his  wrongs.  Article  X,  in  fact,  is  the 
soul  of  the  Covenant.  It  is  the  chief  protection  of  the 
small  nations  against  the  cupidity  and  selfishness  of 
the  great  ones.  If  our  Senate  eliminates  it,  the  small 
nations  will  doubtless  refuse  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  the  work  of  the  whole  Peace  Conference  may  be 
deadlocked. 

The  next  article  to  which  the  Senate  objects  is  No. 
XV.  The  eighth  paragraph  of  that  article  reads: 

If  a  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of 
them  and  is  found  by  the  Council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter 
which  by  international  law  is  solely  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  report  and 
shall  make  no   recommendations  as  to  its   settlement. 

It  is  objected  that  this  permits  the  Council  instead 
of  the  nation  concerned  to  decide  what  are  internal 
questions.  The  answer  is  that  every  other  nation  that 
enters  the  League  is  just  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  have 
its  domestic  questions  reserved  for  it  own  determina- 
tion. If  we  believed  that  all  the  other  nations  represent- 
ed on  the  Council  would  unanimously  decide  that  our 
tariff  or  immigration  laws  were  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  League,  we  could  only  do  so  on  the  theory  that 
they  would  do  unto  us  as  they  would  not  like  to  be  done 
by,  and  that  implies  such  bad  faith  on  their  part.  And 
if  we  really  believed- that  we  ought  not  enter  any  league 
of  which  they  are  members.  It  is  quite  inconceivable 
that  we  have  anything  to  fear  from  this  article.  The 
other  nations  will  never  try  to  manage  our  domestic 
affairs  by  virtue  of  it. 

The  final  article  of  the  Covenant  to  which  objection 
is  made  is  No.  XXI.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the 
validity  of  international  engagements  such  as  treaties  of 
arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  for   securing  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

This,  like  the  withdrawal  clause  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  domestic  questions  clause,  was  put  in  the 
revised  draft  of  the  treaty  to  satisfy  American  crit- 
icism. 

The  objection  is  now  made  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  not  a  "regional  understanding"  and  that  it  was  not 
established  for  the  "securing  of  peace."  Whether  a  bet- 
ter phrase  could  have  been  found  than  "regional  under- 
standing" may  be  open  to  question,  but  several  of  our 
delegates  at  Paris  tried  their  hands  at  drafting  a  legal 
definition  of  the  Doctrine  and  found  it  impossible  to 
agree  upon  any  formulation.  But  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
sui'ely  has  to  do  with  a  region  and  is  therefore  "re- 
gional." It  certainly  is  an  "understanding"  even  if  the 
United  States  is  the  only  power  that  claims  to  have  the 
understanding.  It  has  been  maintained  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier  or  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot.  It  has  therefore  "secured  peace." 

The  signal  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  Doc- 
trine has  been  recognized  by  name  in  the  League.  It 
would  seem  to  be  much  wiser  to  define  it  in  the  most 
general  terms  than  to  try  to  specify  all  its  implications. 
For  once  it  is  defined,  its  interpretation  by  us  and  by 


other  nations  becomes  rigid,  whereas,  if  it  is  not  de- 
fined, then  when  a  question  under  it  arises  the  United 
States  will  naturally  be  its  interpreter,  and  the  other 
nations  will  be  more  likely  to  accept  our  definition. 

Instead  of  amending  this  article  the  Senate  should 
thank  President  Wilson  and  Colonel  House  for  their 
statesmanship  in  leaving  the  article  vague  and  at  the 
same  time  getting  it  definitely  recognized  by  the  very 
nations  against  whose  suspected  aggression  it  was  spe- 
cifically promulgated  ninety-four  years  ago. 

Articles  CLVI  to  CLVIII  have,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Covenant.  They  comprise  all  of  Section 
VII  of  the  treaty  and  deal  with  the  disposition  of  the 
Shantung  Peninsula.  I  need  not  take  the  space  here  to 
print  them  in  full.  But  the  objection  to  them  is  general 
rather  than  specific.  They  confirm  Japan's  claims  to 
Shantung. 

Now,  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain.  If  the  Senate 
eliminates  or  modifies  these  articles,  Japan  will  not 
ratify  the  treaty.  If  Japan  stays  out,  then  not  only  will 
the  League  of  Nations  be  seriously  crippled,  but  the 
Shantung  question  becomes  one  solely  between  Japan 
and  China,  for  I  take  it  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  any  European  nation  is  prepared  to  declare  war  on 
Japan  in  behalf  of  China's  claims  to  the  peninsula. 

If,  however,  we  ratify  Articles  CLVI  to  CLVIII  as 
they  stand,  and  if  Japan  has  not  restored  the  province 
in  the  meantime,  as  she  promises  to  do  in  good  season, 
then  China  can  instantly  bring  the  whole  question  up 
before  the  League,  and  if  there  be  a  unanimous  decision 
the  whole  matter  will  be  peacefully  settled.  It  may  be 
added  that  it  is  a  very  close  question  whether  Ger- 
many's rights  in  Shantung  to  which  Japan  succeeds 
w-ere  sovereign  or  not.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides.  Should  the  Council  or  Assembly  decide  that  Ja- 
pan's rights  are  those  of  a  lessee,  then  China's  sover- 
eign rights  would  be  conclusive,  and  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Japan  to  take  or  hold  Shantung  by  aggres- 
sion would  cause  the  other  members  of  the  League  to 
support  China  under  Article  X.  It  is  obvious  that  China 
and  all  her  friends  should  accept  Articles  CXXVIII  to 
CXXXIV  in  their  entirety,  for  only  in  this  way  can 
Japan  be  called  before  the  bar  of  the  League  and  have 
the  case  judicially  passed  upon  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  if  Article  X  is  rejected 
by  the  Senate  the  small  nations  will  not  ratify  the 
treaty,  and  that  if  the  Shantung  articles  are  eliminated 
Japan  will  not  ratify  the  treaty  and  China  will  then 
be  thrown  upon  Japan's  mercies  rather  than  upon  the 
League's  for  the  restoration  of  Shantung.  The  pro- 
posed reservations  in  Articles  I,  XV  and  XXI  are 
likewise  as  unwise  as  they  are  unnecessary.  Tho  they 
are  not  fraught  with  such  danger  as  the  elimination  of 
Article  X  and  the  Shantung  articles,  nevertheless  they 
will  have  to  be  sent  back  to  the  various  powers  for 
their  approval  as  well  as  to  Germany,  and  the  danger 
fraught  with  these  possibilities  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  so  great  that  it  should  not  be  risked  for  a  moment. 

Our  young  men  left  their  homes  and  crossed  the 
ocean  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  brothers 
of  other  lands  that  the  United  States  might  add  its 
might  to  theirs  and  the  world  be  made  safe  for  democ- 
racy. They  counted  not  the  cost  and  they  quibbled  not 
for  prestige.  They  risked  their  all  for  the  common 
good,  and  they  won  the  war. 

Let  now  our  old  men  in  the  Senate  follow  their  ex- 
ample. The  world  needs  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
ing days.  Let  us  go  in  the  League  of  Nations  unitedly 
and  wholeheartedly,  asking  not  what  we  can  gain,  but 
what  can  we  give.  Let  the  Senate  do  its  share  and  the 
peace  will  be  won. 


Yap 

An  Editorial 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


WHEN  President  Wilson  confessed  to  the 
senators  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Yap 
until  it  came  up  for  consideration  at  the 
Paris  Conference  he  unwittinglj'  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  so  good  a  Sunday  school 
scholar  as  his  biographers  would  have  us  believe.  For 
to  others  of  our  readers  and  of  his  age  Yap  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  Carolines  were  very  familiar,  painfully 
familiar  because  they  had  to  convert  the  benighted  in- 
habitants of  those  islands  where  every  prospect  pleases 
and  only  man  is  vile.  The  "Morning  Star,"  which 
cruised  about  Micronesia  carrying  Bibles  and  quinine, 
seemed  to  be  always  getting  shipwrecked  and  having 
to  be  built  again  with  our  pennies.  Tho  when  the  mis- 
sionary showed  magic  lantern  views  and  dressed  in 
bark  clothing  and  sang  hymns  in  the  native  language 
it  was  well  worth  the  money.  Anyhow,  we  learned  geog- 
raphy by  thus  investing  our  philanthropic  funds  in 
various  remote  regions  of  the  earth. 

If  helping  the  natives  conveyed  a  claim  to  a  country 
as  much  as  does  killing  the  natives  or  buying  their 
land  from  somebody  else,  then  the  United  States  would 
have  the  prior  right  to  many  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  began  its  work 
in  the  Carolines  as  early  as  1852.  In  those  days  nobody 
cared  for  islands  except  missionaries  and  roving  traders. 
But  in  the  eighties  the  powers  woke  to  the  fact  that 
copra  was  a  paying  crop  and  then  the  grand  scramble 
began.  Germany  hoisted  her  flag  over  Yap  and  claimed 
all  the  Carolines.  But  Spain  protested  on  the  ground 
that  the  archipelago  was  named  after  Charles  II  and 
therefore  was  Spanish.  The  question  was  referred  to 
the  Pope,  who  in  1885  decided  in  favor  of  Spain. 

Then  began  a  sad  time  for  the  Carolinians.  The 
Spaniards  had  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing 
since  the  days  of  Charles  II.  The  first  Spanish  gover- 
nor on  his  arrival  announced  that  the  natives  would  no 
longer  be  troubled  by  false  faiths,  so  the  Protestants 
were  hustled  out  of  the  islands.  Within  four  months 
after  his  arrival  seven  out  of  the  nine  mission  schools 
were  shut.  The  churches  were  closed,  too,  and  mission 
property  confiscated.  For  these  outrages  Spain  was 
compelled  to  pay  in  1890  an  indemnity  of  $17,000  to 
American  missions. 

The  natives  were  encouraged  to  make  alcoholic  bev- 
erages. Misrule  made  them  unruly  and  by  the  time  that 
memorable  May  day  came  when  Dewey  steamed  into 
Manila  Bay  the  Carolines,  like  Cubans  and  Filipinos, 
were  in  a  state  of  chronic  rebellion.  They  looked  to  us 
for  liberation,'  but  wept  to  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
raised  over  Guam  to  the  north  and  the  Philippines  to 
the  south  while  they  were  left  out — and  sold  to  the  Ger- 
mans for  $3,300,000. 

Truth  to  tell  the  Carolines  were  more  prosperous — 
or  at  least  more  profitable — under  German  rule  than 
ever  before.  In  the  five  years  from  1906  the  exports 
rose  from  $250,000  to  $2^,000,000,  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  of  most  of  the  coconut  palms  by  insects  in 
1900.  Steamship  lines  connected  the  islands.  Yap  was 
made  the  headquarters  for  the  administration  of  the 
western  Carolines.  The  Germans  cut  a  canal  across  the 
island,  built  dams,  made  roads,  drained  swamps  and 
erected  warehouses.  The  liquor  traffic  was  suppressed 
and  schools  established,  in  which  the  Yaps — if  that  is' 
the  proper  name  for  the  natives — were  required  to  learn 


German.  They  must  by  this  time  be  very  versatile  lin- 
guists, having  been  educated  in  a  single  generation  by 
American,  Spanish,  German  and  now  Japanese  teachers. 

For  as  soon  as  the  Great  War  broke  out  Great  Brit- 
ain telegraphed  to  her  Asiatic  ally  to  fulfil  her  part  of 
their  contract.  Japan  responded  with  disconcerting 
alacrity.  By  October  21,  1914,  she  had  occupied  Yap 
and  the  western  and  eastern  Carolines,  Jaluit  and  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  all  the  Ladrone  Islands  except 
Guam,  which  we  had  got  from  Spain.  That  is,  Japan 
took  possession  of  the  German  colonies  north  of  the 
equator  while  Great  Britain  took  possession  of  those 
south  of  the  equator.  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing  say 
that  they  never  heard  of  this  agreement  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  Pacific  between  the  two  powers  on  the  line 
of  the  equator  until  they  came  to  the  Paris  Conference. 
By  this  they  must  mean  that  the  documents  had  never 
been  officially  exhibited  to  them,  for  they  could  not 
have  been  unaware  of  the  hot  discussion  of  the  subject 
that  was  carried  on  from  the  fall  of  1914  to  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Japan  at  first  expressed  her  intention  to  confine  her 
activities  to  the  Chinese  mainland  and  seas  and  when, 
by  the  occupation  of  these  three  archipelagoes,  she  ex- 
tended her  dominion  2000  miles  nearer  to  California 
and  was  separated  from  Australian  territory  by  a  mere 
imaginary  line,  the  Australasians  and  even  some  Amer- 
icans became  alarmed.  It  was  rumored  at  the  time  that 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  visit  of  Premier  Hughes  to 
England  was  his  learning  of  this  agreement  and  that 
in  response  to  his  remonstrances  the  British  Govern- 
ment agreed  not  to  consummate  the  contract  on  condi- 
tion that  Australia  adopt  conscription.  At  any  rate 
Hughes  returned  to  Australia  and  tried  to  put  thru 
conscription,  altho  the  Labor  party  of  which  he  was 
the  leader  was  dead  against  it.  Twice  he  submitted  it 
to  popular  vote  and  both  times  it  was  defeated.  Aus- 
tralia could  then  offer  no  effective  opposition  to  Jap- 
anese expansion. 

In  America  apprehension  was  allayed  by  the  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  on  October 
20,  1914,  that  he  had  positive  assurances  both  from 
Tokyo  and  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Washington  that 
Japan  had  occupied  the  islands  merely  to  prevent  their 
use  as  bases  for  Gern\an  cruisers  and  "had  no  intention 
of  retaining  them  permanently."  This  was  said  to  have 
been  officially  confirmed  by  Great  Britain. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Japan's  intention  she 
started  in  with  a  systematic  plan  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  islands  and  the  development  of  their  re- 
sources and  she  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  natives 
are  of  the  Malay  race,  half  brothers  of  the  Japanese, 
and  they  take  to  Japanese  customs  and  costumes,  food 
and  manners,  laws  and  language  more  readily  than 
they  do  to  our  occidental  forms.  Recent  visitors  to  the 
former  German  islands  north  of  the  equator  report 
that  they  have  been  so  thoroly  Japanned  within  the 
five  years  that  they  seem  like  a  part  of  old  Nippon.  The 
women  have  put  on  the  kimono— a  great  improvement 
over  the  Mother  Hubbard  fashionable  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  young  men  appear  in  the  natty  uniform  of  the 
Japanese  cadet.  The  Japanese  schools  and  hospitals  are 
quite  up  to  date.  Apparently  the  islanders  are  better 
off  under  Japanese  rule  than  they  ever  have  been  be- 
fore and  if  it  should  ever  become  oppressive,  as  any 
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alien  administration  is  apt  to  be,  the  supervision  of  the 
League  of  Nations  can  correct  the  abuses. 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  for  Yap  is  then  not 
due  to  any  dissatisfaction  with  Japanese  rule  or  ap- 
prehension of  Japanese  proximity  but  because  we  need 
a  cable  and  coaling  station  on  the  route  from  Hawaii 
to  the  Philippines.  Yap  is  only  seventy-nine  square 
miles  in  area  and  contains  some  7000  inhabitants.  The 
island  is  shaped  like  a  scorpion.  It  is  encircled  by  coral 
reefs  and  bounded  by  a  half-mile  belt  of  coconut  palms. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  Uaap,  with  a  very  long  a, 
meaning  "the  land,"  for  the  Yaps,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
are  under  the  illusion  that  where  they  live  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  universe.  But  it  is  best  known  by  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Furness  in  his  interesting  volume  on 
Yap,  "the  Island  of  Stone  Money."  For  the  monetary 
system  is  not  based  on  gold  as  ours  is,  or  on  silver  as 
Mr.  Bryan  once  wanted,  but  on  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  limestone.  This  goes  even  beyond  the  Spar- 
tans, who  made  money  out  of  iron  to  get  rid  of  the 
perniciousness  of  the  precious  metals.  The  Yap  fei  or 


stone  money  varies  in  diameter  from  one  foot  to  twelve 
and  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  like  the  Chinese  cash  or 
the  new  French  nickels.  A  fei  four  feet  across  is  con- 
sidered fair  compen.sation  for  a  kidnapped  girl  of  aver- 
age comeliness  according  to  Yap  standards.  Of  course 
these  millstone  coins  are  not  in  active  circulation.  They 
are  kept  piled  up  in  convenient  places  and  change  own- 
ers without  being  moved  about  like  the  gold  in  our 
treasury  vaults.  They  are  quite  as  safe,  for  it  would 
take  an  enterprizing  burglar  to  carry  off  a  coin  weigh- 
ing five  tons. 

Yap,  if  we  get  it,  will  not  only  be  of  commercial  and 
strategic  value  but  will  give  our  archeologists  some- 
thing to  work  on  and  our  tourists  some  place  to  visit. 
The  very  names  of  the  towns  on  the  map  of  Yap  .seem 
fascinating,  Iloeth,  Onoth,  Goror,  Tabinif,  Elik  and 
Tomil.  They  sound  like  a  wonder  tale  by  Dunsany.  And 
since  the  Allies  are  gaining  territory  about  as  large  as 
the  United  States  out  of  the  war  we  might  well  be 
given  this  little  island  as  a  souvenir,  just  to  show  that 
we  had  been  in  it. 


Editorially  Speakin; 


The  President  in  his  conference  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  confirmed  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  version  published  in  The  Independent  of 
his  original  draft  of  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  minutes  of  the  conference 
read: 

Senator  Lodge — Then  there  was  a  previous  draft  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  you  have  sent  to  us.  You  spoke  of  a  re- 
draft. That  was  submitted  to  the  committee. 

The  President — No,  that  was  privately  my  own. 

Senator  Lodge — Was  it  before  our  commission? 

The  President — No;   it  was  not  before  our  commission. 

Senator  Lodge — The  one  that  was  sent  to  us  was  a  re- 
draft of  that? 

The  President — Yes.  I  was  reading  some  of  the  discus- 
sion before  the  committee,  and  some  one,  I  think  Senator 
Borah,  if  I  remember  correctly,  quoted  an  early  version 
of  Article  X. 

Senator  Borah — That  was  Senator  Johnson. 

Senator  Johnson — I  took  it  from  The  Independent. 

The  President — I  do  not  know  how  that  was  obtained, 
but  that  was  part  of  the  draft  which  preceded  the  draft 
which  I  sent  to  you. 

Senator  Johnson — It  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Holt  in  The  Independent;  it  was  again  subsequently 
in  the  New  Republic,  and  from  one  of  the  publications  I 
read  it  when  examining,  I  think,  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  President — I  read  it  with  the  greatest  interest,  be- 
cause I  had  forgotten  it,  to  tell  the  truth,  but  I  recognized 
it  as  soon  as  I  read  it. 

Senator  Johnson — It  was  the  original  plan? 

The  President — It  was  the  original  form  of  Article  X, 
yes. 

As  Mr.  Holt  stated  in  his  editorial  on  "Article  X — 
The  Soul  of  the  Covenant,"  in  The  Independent  of  July 
5 :  "This  article  is  purely  American  in  origin  and  is 
taken  almost  word  for  word  from  the  first  part  of  Arti- 
cle III  of  the  original  American  draft  for  a  League  of 
Nations  brought  over  by  our  delegation  to  Paris."  In 
that  draft  the  article  read : 

The  Contracting  Powers  unite  in  guaranteeing  to  each 
other  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity  against 
external  aggression ;  but  it  is  understood  between  them  that 
such  territorial  readjustments,  if  any,  as  may  in  the  future 
become  necessary  by  reason  of  changes  in  present  racial 
conditions  and  aspirations  or  present  social  and  political 
relationships,  pursuant  to  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion, and  also  such  territorial  readjustments  as  may  in  the 
judgment  of  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  be  demanded 
by   the  welfare   and   manifest  interest  of   the   peoples   con- 


cerned, may  be  effected  if  agreeable  to  those  peoples  and 
to  the  States  from  which  the  territory  is  separated  or  to 
which  it  is  added ;  and  that  territorial  changes  may  in 
equity  involve  material  compensation.  The  Contracting 
Powers  accept  without  reservation  the  principle  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  superior  in  importance  to  every  ques- 
tion of  political  jurisdiction  or  boundary. 


*** 


The  Soviet  Government  of  Moscow  has  issued  a  de- 
cree declaring  Admiral  Kolchak  and  his  ministers  out- 
laws and  ordering  their  immediate  arrest.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  serve  the  writ  of  arrest  since  the  parties 
wanted  have  recently  moved  600  miles  eastward  and 
are  still  moving. 

The  Japanese  are  much  alarmed  lest  their  morals  be 
contaminated  by  foreign  ideas  carried  over  on  celluloid. 
Out  of  4,291,000  feet  of  film  passed  by  the  American 
censorship  the  Japanese  censor  found  only  785,000  fit 
to  be  exhibited  to  his  countrymen.  Kissing  and  killing 
are  tabooed  in  Japan  and  after  cutting  these  out  of 
American  reels  there  is  not  much  left. 

*** 

The  success  of  the  Hungarian  counter-revolution  in 
bringing  the  Hapsburg  Archduke  Joseph  into  auto- 
cratic power  has  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  mon- 
archists everywhere.  A  faction  of  Czechs  led  by  Deputy 
Durios  has  decided  to  invite  the  Duke  of  Connaught  to 
become  King  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  is  a  shrewd  move 
to  curry  favor  with  both  the  British  and  Germans,  for 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  is  uncle  to  King  George  and 
the  ex-Kaiser.  He  was  a  general  in  the  British  army  up 
to  1909  and  is  married  to  a  Prussian  princess.  He  is 
now  sixty-nine  years  old. 

Americans  have  assumed  that  the  Czechoslovaks 
would  set  up  a  republic  somewhat  like  the  United 
States.  The  Czechoslovak  propagandists  in  this  country 
presented  a  united  front  during  the  war  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  violent  dissensions  evident  among  the 
other  nationalities,  notably  the  Greeks,  Yugoslavs  and 
Poles.  But  since  gaining  their  independence  the  new 
nation  has  been  torn  between  extremists  of  the  left 
and  right.  A  soviet  was  set  up  in  Slovakia  at  the  time 
when  the  Hungarian  communists  were  in  power  and 
now  that  the  reaction  is  in  the  ascendancy  at  Budapest 
the  corresponding  party  in  Prague  is  emboldened  to 
come  forward. 


The  Diplomatic  Center  of  Gravity 

Moves  Westward 

When  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden  Becomes  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Court  of  St.  James 

By  P.  W.  Wilson 


American  Correspondent  o£  the  London  Daily  News 


EVERY  respon- 
sible person 
in  Britain 
has  deplored 
the  difficulty  which 
we  have  had  in  find- 
ing just  the  right 
man  at  this  crisis  to 
fill  what  is  now  evi- 
dently the  most  im- 
portant of  all  our 
embassies.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  been 
sharply  attacked  for 
the  delay  in  making 
the  choice,  but  this 
very  caution  shows 
how  genuinely  desir- 
ous we  are  to  avoid 
any  further  misun- 
derstanding with  the 
American  people. 
Viscount  Grey  is  a 
true  Liberal,  but  as  an 
international  states- 
man he  is  trusted  by 
all  parties  in  Britain, 
where  he  is  consid- 
ered to  be,  second  to 
none,  the  most  illus- 
trious figure  in  our 
public  life.  He  owes 
this  esteem,  not  to  rapidity  of  judgment,  in  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  excels  him,  nor  to  scholarly  attainments, 
with  which  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  more  gen- 
erously endowed,  but  to  a  slow,  simple,  direct  sagacity, 
absolutely  disinterested,  dignified  in  expression,  and 
consecrated  to  peace.  No  man  of  our  time  has  ever  in- 
fluenced the  House  of  Commons  so  powerfully  as  Grey 
used  to  do,  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  dominant  sincerity. 
His  appointment  is,  of  course,  a  bold  experiment. 
Never  before  has  a  late  Foreign  Secretary  and  es- 
pecially one  with  such  a  record  as  Grey's,  stepped  down 
to  the  subordinate  post  of  Ambassador.  Technically, 
Grey  will  receive  instructions  from  Mr.  Balfour,  his 
political  opponent,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth,  an  under- 
secretary. Even  at  Washington,  his  prestige  will  lead 
to  amusing  situations.  But  we  may  take  it  as  certain 
that  Grey  will  limit  himself  strictly  to  the  proper  func- 
tions of  a  diplomatic  representative,  even  if,  as  is  pos- 
sible, he  is  named,  like  Earl  Reading,  "a  plenipoten- 
tiary." 

For  reasons  of  health  mainly,  Lord  Grey  was  reluc- 
tant to  take  on  this  work  at  all,  and  he  now  says  that 
he  only  promises  to  stay  in  the  United  States  for  two 
years.  With  the  world  moving  at  double  pace,  this 
period,  which  includes  a  Presidential  election,  may  be 
worth  any  usual  decade.  Congress  itself  is  only  elected 


years    ago.    He 
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(Irnphic  Sews  Bureau 

Viscount  Grey  was  born  in  Northumberland  fifty-seven 
studied  at  Winchester  and  entered  politics  after  his  graduation  from  Balliol 
College.  Oxford.  The  first  English  sponsor  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  far 
back  as  1911  he  endorsed  William  Howard  Taft's  plans  for  arbitration 
treaties    and    urged    an    alliance    between    the    United    States    and    England 


for  two  years  and 
Grey  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  stop-gap. 
When  the  suggested 
period  comes  to  an 
end,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  will  be  no 
wanton  interruption 
of  his  duties. 

Reading  American 
comment,  I  gather 
that  public  opinion 
here  recognizes  Lord 
Grey's  efforts  in  the 
years  before  the  war 
to  avert  so  dire  a 
calamity.  But  in  the 
interval  between  Au- 
gust, 1914,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  into  the 
struggle,  there  were 
undoubtedly  certain 
passages  of  arms  be- 
tween the  American 
and  the  British  Gov- 
ernments over  the 
freedom  of  maritime 
commerce  with  the 
Central  Powers.  The 
discussions  were  onlv 


diplomatic  and  were 
incidental  to  the  delicate  position  of  the  United  States 
as  a  neutral.  Lord  Grey  had  to  argue  for  the  blockade, 
but  the  British  view  has  been  that  he  made  every  con- 
cession within  his  power  to  friendly  susceptibilities.  He 
was,  in  fact,  constantly  criticized,  both  by  the  military 
authorities  of  his  own  country  and  of  France,  because 
it  was  alleged  that  he  hampered  the  navy  and  permitted 
supplies  to  reach  Germany  thru  Holland  and  Scandina- 
vian ports.  The  reason  was  solely  his  desire  to  meet  the 
American  case  as  then  presented.  The  brutal  behavior 
of  Germany  toward  American  shipping  and  citizenship 
on  the  high  seas  soon  ended  this  chapter  of  history. 

When  Lord  Grey  arrives  at  Washington,  the  action 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will  have  been 
greatly  advanced.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  good  thing  that  this 
momentous  matter  should  be  handled  at  a  time  when, 
with  the  British  Embassy  untenanted,  nobody  can  fairly 
allege  "propaganda."  Lord  Grey  is,  of  course,  a  firm 
believer  in  a  League  of  Nations — not  on  theoretical 
grounds  only,  but  because  he  knows  by  long  and  bitter 
experience  what  is  the  alternative.  If  the  League  is 
inaugurated  at  Washington,  no  spectator  will  be  more 
interested  than  he,  and  his  presence  may  be  one  of 
many  indications  that  the  diplomatic  center  of  gravity 
of  the  world  is  moving  westward,  across  the  Atlantic. 

Neiv  York  City 
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"In  its  brief  life  to  date  the  actors' 
strike  has  turned  many  friends  into 
the  bitterest  of  enemies,  and  in  a  few 
days  has  caused  the  springing  up  of 
feuds  which  it  will  require  years  to 
heal — if,  indeed,  they  ever  are  healed," 
according  to  the  Dramatic  Critic  of 
the  New  York  Times.  "And  the  situa- 
tion, if  anything,  promises  to  grow 
worse  instead  of  better.  With  the 
spread  of  the  strike  to  other  cities 
comes  the  breaking  up  of  more  and 
more  associations,  the  engendering  of 
more  and  more  bitterness.  Impartial 
observers  are  settling  themselves  for 
a  three  months'  fight— and  in  the 
meantime  the  theatrical  season  of 
1919-20    stands    at    the    door    waiting" 


Mr.    Cohan    has    resigned    from     the 
Lambs    and    the    Friars.    Recently   400 
friars  called  to  ask  him  to  reconsider 
his  resignation  as  Abbot  and  member 
of  that  club.  Altho  many  of  the  dele- 
gates   were    his    lifelong    friends,    Mr. 
Cohan,   tho   profoundly   affected,  held 
firmly  to  his  decision.  In  "The  Royal 
Vagabond,"   where  he   was  then   play- 
ing the  part  of  Marcel,  the  barber,  he 
sang  these  lines: 
In  a  kingdom  of  our  own. 
We're  going  to  sit  upon  a  throne. 
With   a   Prince  and   a   Princess  upon 

our  knee — 
And   they    won't   be    members    of   the 

Eq-ui-ty   . 
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COHAN  &  HARRIS  Preseot 

THE  ROYAL  VAGABOND 

A  Cohanlted  Open  Comlqoe 

In  Three  Acta 

Book  and  Lyrics  by  Stephen  Ivor  Szlnnyey  and  Wm.  Cary  Dancan 

Music  by  Dr.  Anselm  QoeUl 

Staged  by  Julian  Mitchell  and  Sam  Forreet 

Cast  of  Characters 
Chefcherk.  the  Inn  Keeper Cha«.  Wayne 

Murcel,  (he  Barber GeorKe  M.  Cohai  ' 

Janku,  the  AiMjthecary Sam  Forrest 

Anitza  Ohefrhpck.  the  Milliner Virginia  O'Brien 

Colonel  Ivan  Petrolt Alexanijgr  I.eftwlih 

Slsliia,  an  Officer Eugene  Elliott 

Prlrce  Steiilian Ainsloy  Lambert 

Proteesor  Robert  Aubrey  Montagne  Hopktna,  his  Tutor, 

Roblxiaon  Newbold 

PROGRAM  CONTINUED  ON  SECOND  PAGE  POLIiOWING 


Press  Illustrating  Service 
William  A.  Brady  (atleft^ 
and  David  Belasco  i  be- 
low) join  Mr.  Cohan  in 
announcing  that  if  the 
strike  is  won  by  the 
actors,  they  will  retire 
from  the  producing  field 


The  Ac 


In  its  first  week,  the  actors"  strike,  a.-  summarized  in  tl 
York  Tribune,  had  closed  a  dozen  theaters,  threatened  m 
with  losses  estimated  at  S6,000,000.  brought  a  half  millioi 
suit  by  one  firm  against  the  Actors"  Equity  Association 
the  Danburv  Hatters'  case  as  i)recedent— necessitated  tei- 
injunctions  ...  established  a  chorus  girls'  union,  ca 
hiatus  in  the  preparation  of  fall  productions,  begun  a 
llietic    strike    movement    in    Chicago    and    inflated    the    i 


Int^ttuitiotinl  Film  Scrfi(e 


"What  the  actor  is  fighting  for  is  the 
right  to  representation  without  un- 
just taxation — a  slogan  under  which 
our  grandsires  fought  and  won,"  ac- 
cording to  Francis  Wilson,  president 
of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association 
(shown  at  left).  Samuel  Lntermeyer, 
who  offered  his  services  in  defense 
of  the  several  hundred  Equity  mem- 
bers whom  the  managers  have  sued 
for  breach  of  contract,  said  "Col- 
lectively you  should  have  some  right. 
In  postponing  new  conditions  until 
1920  your  association  is  giving  a  dem- 
onstration of  big  generosity. 
I    will    stand    bv    vou    to    the    limit" 


Is  it  possible  that  Miss  Ethel  Barry- 
more  and  George  M.  Cohan  ever  ex- 
changed quips  in  this  friendly  fash- 
ion? Now  Mr.  Cohan  sides  with  the 
Producing  Managers'  Association,  and 
Miss  Barrymore  plays  to  packed 
houses  nightly  in  the  second  act  of 
"Camille"  or  the  balcony  scene  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  at  the  benefit 
performances  being  produced  by  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association  at  the  Lex- 
ington Theater.  When  making  a  cur- 
tain call  Mr.  Lionel  Barrymore  said 
for  Miss  Barrymore  and  himself, 
"We're  both  proud  to  be  here.  And 
we'll    be    here    forever    if    necessarv" 


fs'  Strike 


ship  roster  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  from  4200  up  to 
the  day  of  the  strike  to  an  estimated  10,000.  .  .  ."  When  The 
Independent  went  to  press,  only  one  New  York  theater  operated 
i  by  members  of  the  Producing  Managers"  Association  was  open, 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association  had  launched  a  series  of  strike 
benefit  performances  at  the  Lexington  Avenue  Theater,  the 
stage  hands  and  musicians  had  "gone  out"  in  sympathy 
and   the   strike   had    closed  practically   every   theater   in    Chicago 


ctors'  Equity  Association 


presents 

Its  Members 

in  a  Series  of 

GALA  PERFORMANCES 

commencing 

Monday  Night,  August    18th 

Matinees  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 

Lexington  Theatre 


GEORGE  D.  GRUND'l',  U«rc 


ETHEL  BARRYMORE  an<l  LIONEL  BARRYMORE 

CONWAY  TEARLE 
DORIS  RANKIN 

FLORINE  ARNOLD 

CHARLES  COGHLAN 

LOUISE  MACKINTOSH 

In  Act  2  of  "THE  LADY  OF  THE  CAMELLIAS' 


Marie  Dressier,  presi- 
dent of  the  chorus 
Equity  Association, 
surrounded  by  some 
of  the  1700  members 
of  her  organization. 
Miss  Dressier  said  re- 
cently. "I  don't  need 
to  tell  you  all  why 
I'm  here.  I  started  in 
the  chorus  and  after 
l)laying  successfully 
seven  of  tlie  leading 
parts  in  comic  opera, 
I  returned  tivice  to 
the  chorus.  Again  I 
am  in  the  chorus. 
And  I'nj  proud  to  be 
here.  ( Apjilause.) " 

First  among  the  chorus 
girls  demands  are  a 
mininnmi  wage  of  S30 
a  week  in  New  York 
and  $3S  on  tour.  They 
also  will  agree  to  re- 
hearse only  four 
weeks   without    charge 


Internalional  Film  Btrciet 


Let  the  Workmen  Run  the  Railroads 

By  Glenn  E.  Plumb 

General  Counsel  for  the  Organized  Railway  Employees 


LABOR  wants  to  nationalize  the  railroads.  It 
wants  to  take  them  out  of  financial  operation 
for  all  time.  It  demands  the  democratization  of 
the  whole  business  of  transportation.  It  insists 
that  the  spirit  of  private  operation — of  running  the 
roads  purely  for  profit — is  dead,  by  its  own  hand. 

It  has  a  constructive  policy,  a  carefully  matured,  for- 
ward-looking strategy  with  the  hard-hitting  ability  and 
the  means  and  the  men  for  its  accomplishment,  or  for  a 
manifold  struggle  toward  its  accomplishment.  It  has 
timed  its  strategy  exactly.  It  sweeps  into  a  field  every- 
where divided  against  itself,  for  there  are  a  score  of 
plans  for  running  the  railroads — the  Cummins  plan, 
the  Esch  plan,  the  plan  of  the  Railway  Executives,  the 
plan  of  the  National  League  of  Railway  Investors,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  plan,  many  more, 
each  with  constituency  varying  from  little  to  large.  But 
none,  save  labor's  plan,  has  back  of  it  a  disciplined  and 
solid  phalanx  such  as  labor's  five  millions.  And  none,  of 
course,  has  back  of  it  that  strategic  force  in  reserve 
that  is  constituted  of  the  men  who  run  the  roads.  These 
men  who  run  the  roads  have  in  their  brotherhoods  an 
intelligencia  surprizing  in  their  knowedge,  their  fear- 
lessness and  their  abilities ;  they  constitute  a  leadership 
now  accustomed  to  victory.  These  victors  feel  that  theirs 
is  a  righteous  cause;  that  the  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities of  economic   and  political   strength   are  theirs; 


LazarnUk 

Running  the  railroad  administration  is  just  another  piece  of 
machinery  for  labor  to  manage,  according  to  the  "Plumb  Plan." 
These  men  are  making  wheels  by  a  complicated  process;  can 
they    master    the    process    of    keeping    them    turning    efficiently? 
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that  in  this  so-called  railroad  problem,  which  affects 
every  American  more  vitally  than  any  other,  there  is 
converging  here  that  vast  economic  strife  that  is  mani- 
fe.sting  itself  in  new  leavens  all  over  the  world.  They 
have  a  profound  and  inner  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
American  roads  and  of  the  abuses  of  private  ownership 
and  all  the  misery  and  injustices  that  have  traveled  in 
its  wake.  They  have  come  to  grips  with  powerful  propa- 
ganda "from  myriad  sources  being  drummed  into  the 
public  mind"  to  the  effect  that  "a  return  of  the  carriers 
to  private  control  is  inevitable  and  inescapable,"  and 
they  are  confronting  that  propaganda  with  a  powerful 
and  affluent  organization  intent  on  defeating  it,  for 
they  have  no  delusions  about  our  wartime  "receiver- 
ship" of  the  roads  and  are  all  unwilling,  in  the  light  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience,  to  rest  the  case  of  the 
railroads  on  that  receivership. 

The  Brotherhoods'  plan  of  railroad  reorganization 
that  we  propose  has  three  main  features 

"I.  Operation  of  the  carriers  by  a  tripartite  commis- 
sion in  which  the  public,  the  operating  officials,  and  the 
workers  are  equally  represented. 

"II.  Purchase  of  the  roads  by  the  Government  thru 
the  issuance  of  bonds,  thus  guaranteeing  a  just  return 
on  a  valuation  to  be  determined  by  the  courts. 

"III.  Dividends  to  be  apportioned  equally  between  the 
Government  and  the  workers.  These  in  two  groups,  the 
operating  officials  and  the  classified  employees." 

This  plan  has  been  indorsed  in  principle  by  the  Am.eri- 
can  Federation  of  Labor  and  has  been  adopted  in  detail 
by  the  Brotherhoods.  It  therefore  has  the  support  of 
five  million  skilled  workers  in  the  United  States. 

Brushing  aside  mere  confused  prejudice  as  unimpor- 
tant, the  real  questions  to  be  answered  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  theory  of  railroad  reorganization  are:  Is 
the  plan  sound?  Does  it  "hold  water"  in  economic  analy- 
sis? Is  it  confiscatory  or  revolutionary? 

If  the  railroads  are  to  become  public  servants  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  regime 
of  banker  control  must  never  be  allowed  to  return.  Pri- 
vate ownership  has  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than 
higher  and  higher  rates,  watered  stock  sustained  by 
more  watering,  new  flotations  of  stocks  and  bonds,  upon 
which  now  the  Government  is  being  asked  to  guarantee 
returns. 

The  credit  of  the  railroads,  according  to  their  own 
spokesmen,  is  all  but  destroyed.  The  carriers,  cut  off 
from  a  pipe-line  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  will  hardly 
be  able  to  borrow  money  at  any  rate.  Their  equipment 
is  depreciated.  The  morale  of  their  working  force,  with 
a  return  to  the  old  conditions,  admittedly  will  be  low. 

The  financial  interests,  sponsoring  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  plan,  are  not  reticent  about  admitting  that 
the  railroads  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on  their  business 
without  a  Federal  subsidy  in  the  form  of  a  government 
guarantee  of  a  "reasonable  return"  upon  their  capital- 
ization. Labor  'argues  that  this  is  at  least  one-third  in- 
flated value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  valuations  com- 
pleted by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
case  of  five  carriers  total  just  fifty  per  cent  of  what  the 
railroad  experts  say  is  their  real  value. 

The  railroads  themselves  wish  to  take  over  the  rate- 
making  power  and  "pull  the  teeth"  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Caught  in  the  vicious  circle  of 
increased   operating   and   material  costs,   a   new   wage 
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scale  in  accordance  with  present  cost  of  living  levels,  a 
demoralized  investment  market,  which  is  entirely  of 
their  own  making,  the  spokesmen  of  the  carriers  pro- 
pose that  they  cut  thru  to  safety  by  a  free  privilege  to 
fix  rates  without  public  supervision. 

Against  this  prospect,  what  does  our  plan  offer? 

First  of  all,  it  proposes  a  major  operation  upon  rail- 
road finance  by  placing  the  situation  squarely  before 
the  courts.  It  does  not  deal  with  palliatives  or  stimu- 
lants aimed  merely  at  assuaging  the  suffering  incident 
to  the  disease.  It  plans  to  deal  with  the  disease  itself. 
Valuation  is  a  question  upon  which  many  excellent  men 
have  differing  opinion;  it  should  be  purely  a  matter  for 
judicial  determination. 

The  roads  are  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
which  issues  bonds  in  payment  of  them.  These  bonds 
are  to  liquidate  a  valuation  which  the  courts  are  to  fix. 
Pending  this  determination,  the  railroads  are  to  receive 
half  their  present  rental  from  the  Government,  with 
proper  debit  and  credit  adjustment  when  final  compen- 
sation is  determined. 

An  amortization  fund  is  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
gross  operating  revenue  for  the  retirement  of  the  gov- 
ernment securities  with  which  the  roads  have  been 
purchased.  The  purchase  of  the  roads  will  be  supervised 
by  a  board  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  one  representative  each  of 
the  operating  officials,  the  classified  workers,  and  the 
public. 

The  vitality  of  this  plan  is  to  be  found  not  so  much 
in  government  operation  as  in  democracy  of  operation. 
We  would  make  the  railroads  the  background  for  the 
first  great  experiment  in  industrial  democracy  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  a  mind  steeped  in  Victorian 
economics  such  a  project  doubtless  seems  chimerical, 
and,  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  bolshevistic.  But  the  day 
is  past  when  production  efficiency  or  service  efficiency 
can  be  developed  to  its  highest  point  save  on  any  other 
basis  than  that  which  guarantees  to  every  worker  all 
the  inalienable  rights  of  citizenship  and  manhood  in 
industry  and  a  real  share  in  the  product  of  his  labor. 

Under  our  plan  a  unified  national  railroad  system 
would  be  operated  by  a  board  of  fifteen  directors,  five 
to  be  elected  by  the  operating  officials,  five  by  the  other 
employees,  and  five  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to 
represent  the  public. 

This  system  would  create  a  republic  of  railroad  work- 
ers, who  would  be  in  effect  trustees  of  the  nation  in 
administering  the  greatest  property  within  its  control. 
It  is  based  on  the  logic  that  the  human  factor  is  the 
most  significant  symbol  in  the  industrial  equation  that 
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and     the     general     counsel     for     the     Railroad     Brotherhoods 

makes  for  efficiency.  Labor  cannot  be  forced  or  driven, 
into  giving  its  best  service;  it  must  have,  like  capital, 
like  everything  else  in  the  world,  the  mainspring  of 
will  and  motive  before  it  can  be  energized  to  its  highest 
point.  It  is  this  fact  which  appalls  various  employers 
who  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  world  has  made 
dizzying  progress  since  1914,  so  far  as  industry  is  con- 
cerned. Labor  today  is  too  sophisticated  to  yield  its 
real  efficiency,  its  highest  power  of  service,  merely  for 
the  enrichment  of  some  one  else. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  integral  part  of  this  plan  of  ours 
for  letting  the  employees  manage  the  railroads,  that 
after  all  operating  costs  and  fixed  charges  have  been 
met,  the  surplus  net  operating  revenue  will  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts:  one  part  to  be  paid  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  other  to  the  operating  officials  and  other 
employees  as  a  dividend  on  labor. 

There  are  two  interesting  supplemental  features  to 
the  plan :  First,  the  operating  officials  are  to  receive 
twice  the  rate  of  dividend  the  workers  receive,  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  collusion  between  these  two 
groups  to  absorb  the  surplus  by  wage  increases ;  second, 
in  the  event  that  the  workers  in  any  given  year  shall 
receive  as  their  share  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
gross  operating  revenue,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission automatically  shall  reduce  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates  to  absorb  the  excess. 

Here  we  have  a  real  partnership  between  labor  and 
the  public.  Labor  is  to  reap  the  reward  of  its  own  effi- 
ciency in  the  surplus  it  creates,  while  the  public  gets 
not  only  better  service  from  a  force  of  railroad  em- 
ployees with  morale  and  discipline  at  the  highest  point 
but  decreased  rates  also  as  increased  human  efficiency 
begins  to  show  its  inevitable  results  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  skeptic  has  called  all  this  the  creation  of  a  labor 
paradise  financed  by  the  Government.  But  the  four  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods  and  the  forces  of  labor  know  that 
they  can  make  good  on  a  straight  business  basis.  They 
are  not  proposing  to  turn  the  railroads  over  to  a  polit- 
ical bureaucracy.  The  worst  features  of  government  op- 
eration they  are  determined  to  avoid;  for  if  they  do 
not,  their  failure  is  predestined.  They  want  to  act  as 
managerial  and  operating  trustees  for  the  carriers. 
Congress    can    revoke    the      [Continued   on   page   SOU 


One  Million  Dollars  an  Hour 

America's  Cost  in  a  War  Where  Five  of  Her 
Sons  Out  of  Every  100  Shouldered  Arms 


ALMOST  twenty-two  billion  dollars,  or  more  than 
$1,000,000  an  hour,  was  what  two-years'  par- 
ticipation in  the  European  war  cost  the  United 
h.  States,  according  to  an  official  report  recently 
issued  from  Washington. 

This  report  was  compiled  by  Colonel  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  U.  S.  A.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  and  embodies  data  secured  from  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Commission  in  Paris,  the  Interallied  Bureau 
of  Statistics  and  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles. 

The  total  armed  force  of  the  country  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed  November  11  last  was  4,800,000  men, 
of  whom  4,000,000  were  in  the  army,  and  the  rest  in 
the  navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  other  branches.  Colonel 
Ayres  points  out.  The  number  of  men  sent  overseas  was 
2,086,000,  and  of  these  1,390,000  saw  battle  service.  In 
the  Meuse-Argonne  battle,  the  greatest  operation  in 
which  Pershing's  men  participated,  the  number  of  men 
engaged  was  1,200,000.  The  casualties  in  the  engage- 
ment were  120,000  officers  and  men.  The  battle  deaths 
in  the  war  were  about  50,000,  the  wounded  totalled  ap- 
proximately 236,000,  and  the  deaths  from  disease  56,991 
up  to  April  30. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  make  com- 
parisons between  the  numbers  in  the  American  armies 
during  the  present  war  and  those  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy  and  Germany,  Colonel  Ayres  continues, 
but,  unfortunately,  this  is  most  difficult  to  do  fairly  and 
truly.  The  reason  for  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  diverse 
military  policies  of  the  nations.  There  is,  however,  one 
comparison  which  may  fairly  be  made  and  that  is  be- 
tween the  British  and  American  expeditionary  forces. 
The  British  sent  to  France  in  their  first  year  many 
more  men  than  did  the 
United  States  in  the  first 
twelve  months.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  took  England 
three  years  to  reach  a 
strength  of  2,000,000  men 
in  France,  while  the  United 
States  was  able  to  place 
that  number  overseas  in 
one-half  of  that  time.  Of 
the  forty-two  divisions  that 
reached  France,  thirty-six 
were  organized  in  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  of  1917, 
the  other  six  being  organ- 
ized by  January,  1918. 

In  June,  with  the  Ger- 
man drives  in  full  swing, 
the  Allies  called  on  us  to 
continue  the  extraordinary 
transportation  of  troops 
begun  in  April.  The  early 
movement  had  been  met  by 
filling  up  the  divisions  that 
sailed  with  the  best  trained 
men  wherever  they  could  be 
found.  Divisions  embarked 
after  July    1   had  to  meet 


United  States  had  been  shortened  to  close  to  four 
months,  and  the  average  for  the  period  July  1  to  No- 
vember 11  was  probably  five  months. 

In  the  last  months  of  the  war,  the  induction  of  men 
was  carried  forward  at  top  speed  and  every  device  was 
used  for  hastening  training.  The  result  fully  justified 
the  effort.  Into  the  great  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  we 
were  able  to  throw  a  force  of  1,200,000  men,  while  we 
had  many  thousands  of  troops  engaged  in  other  parts  of 
the  line.  Our  training  camp  officers  stood  up  to  the  test; 
our  men  with  their  intensive  drilling  in  open-order 
fighting,  which  has  characterized  American  training, 
routed  the  best  of  the  German  divisions  from  the  Ar- 
gonne  Forest  and  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse. 

Most  of  the  troops  sent  overseas  sailed  from  New 
York.  .  .  .  American  cargo  ships  averaged  one  round 
trip  every  seventy  days,  and  the  troopships  one  round 
trip  every  thirty-five  days.  The  cargo  fleet  was  almost 
exclusively  American,  and  reached  the  size  of  2,600,000 
deadweight  tons.  The  greatest  of  the  troop  carriers  was 
the  "Leviathan,"  formerly  the  Hamburg-American  liner 
"Vaterland."  .  .  .  The  fastest  of  the  troopships  were  the 
Pacific  liners  "Great  Northern"  and  "Northern  Pacific," 
which  have  made  complete  turn-arounds,  taken  on  new 
troops,  and  started  back  to  Europe  again  in  nineteen 
days. 

Two  out  of  every  three  American  soldiers  who 
reached  France  took  part  in  battle.  The  number  who 
reached  France  was  2,084,000,  and  of  these  1,390,000 
saw  active  service  at  the  front. 

Of  the  forty-two  divisions  that  reached  France  twen- 
ty-nine took  part  in  active  combat  service.  Seven  of 
them  were  regular  army  divisions,  eleven  were  organ- 
ized    from     the     National 


eleven    were 
of     National 


Guard,     and 
made     up 
Army  troops. 

American  divisions  were 
in  battle  for  200  days  and 
engaged  in  thirteen  major 
operations. 

From  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust until  the  end  of  the 
war  the  American  divi- 
sions held  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  a 
front  longer  than  that  held 
by  the  British. 

In  October  the  Ameri- 
can divisions  held  101 
miles  of  line,  or  23  per 
cent  of  the  entire  western 
front. 

In  the  battle  of  St.  Mi- 
hiel  550,000  Americans 
were  engaged,  as  compared 
with  about  100.000  on  the 
Northern  side  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg.  The  ar- 
tillery fired  more  than 
1,000,000     shells     in     four 


Of    the    American    war    dollar,    the    Quartermaster's    Corps,    which 

furnished    the    soldiers    with    food,    clothing,    equipment    and    mis- 

shortages    with    men    called    <eUaneous    supplies,    spent    the    most;    the    Ordnance    Department    hours,    which    Is    the    most 

to  the  colors  in  the  spring.  *P*^"'  S4,000,000  000  for  munitions  alone;  and  the  army  pay-13   intense     concentration     of 

u        4-1,  ^       °     cents    out    of    the    army    dollar — was    larger    than    the    combined 

By    November   the    average    jialaries    of    all    the    public    school    principals    and    teachers    in 
period    of    training    in    the   the     United     States     for     the     five     years     from     1912     to     1916    history. 
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The  United  States,  which  carried  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  war,  or  something  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
Allied  expenditures,  spent  less  than  France  or  England.  Ger- 
many came  first  and  Great  Britain  second,  but  the  enemy 
countries  taken  together  spent   only  half  as  much  as  the  Allies 

The  Meuse-Argonne  battle  lasted  forty-seven  days, 
during  which  1,200,000  American  troops  were  engaged. 

It  is  stated  in  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the 
American  divisions  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  that  it  was 
the  77th  Division  of  New  York  selective  draft  men  that 
achieved  the  greatest  advance  against  the  enemy — 71^2 
kilometers,  or  nearly  45  miles.  In  that  battle  the  Amer- 
ican army  captured  16,059  prisoners,  liberated  150 
French  towns  and  villages,  and  as  an  armv  oene- 
trated  34  miles  into  territory  previously  held  by  the 
Germans. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  the  cost 
is  sumniarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  war  cost  the  United  States  considerably  more 
than  $1,000,000  an  hour  for  over  two  years. 

2.  The  direct  cost  was  about  $22,000,000,000,  or  nearly 
enough  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  running  the  United 
States  Government  from  1791  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war. 


3.  Our  expenditures  in  this  war  were  sufficient  to 
have  carried  on  the  Revolutionary  War  continuously 
for  more  than  1000  years  at  the  rate  of  expenditure 
which  that  war  actually  involved. 

4  In  addition  to  this  huge  expenditure  nearly  $10,- 
000,000,000  have  been  loaned  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Allies. 

5.  The  army  expenditures  have  been  over  $14,000,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  total  war  costs. 

6.  During  the  first  three  months  our  war  expendi- 
tures were  at  the  rate  of  $2,000,000  per  day.  During 
the  next  year  they  averaged  more  than  $22,000,000  a 
day.  For  the  final  ten  months  of  the  period,  from  April, 
1917,  to  April,  1919,  the  daily  average  was  over  $44,- 
000,000. 

7.  Altho  the  army  expenditures  are  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  total  war  costs,  they  are  nearly  equal  to 
the  value  of  all  the  gold  produced  in  the  whole  world 
from  the  discovery  of  America  up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war. 

8.  The  pay  of  the  army  during  the  war  cost  more 
than  the  combined  salaries  of  all  the  public  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  in  the  United  States  for  the  five 
vears  from  1912  to  1916. 
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Under  the  selective  draft,  out  of  every  100,000,  4790  more 
country  than  city  boys — or  once  and  a  half  the  equivalent  of 
an     infantry     regiment     at     full     war     strength — were     accepted 
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The  United  States  placed  2,000,000  men  in  France  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Most  of  them  saih^l  from  New  York,  half  landing  m 
France  and  the  other  half  in  England.  Of  every  100  Americans  sent  overseas,  19  went  in  Hrilisli,  IS  in  American.  3  in  Italian. 
2  in  French,  and  1  in  Russian  ships,  the  Russian  ships  being  under  British  control.  The  "Leviathan"  landed  12,000  men,  or  the 
equivalent    of    a    German    division,    in    France    every    month    while    the    troop    movements    were    approaching    their    maximum 
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Curing  the  Wounds  of  War 


Could  you  remember  the  noise  of  battle  or  the  smell  of  mud  in  cool  pine  woods  such  as  these  on  the  shore  of  Lake  George? 
The    War    Camp    Community    Service    offers    in    them    a    supplement     to     hospital     treatment     for     badly     wounded     officers 


Back  to  the  Bee 

By  Henry  Seidel  Can  by 

Most  people  know  Dr.  Canby  as  professor  of  English  at  Yale  University,  as  a  lecturer,  or   as  the 

author  of  essays  and  stories.     But  here   Dr.  Canby  throws  aside   scholarly  dignity, 

and  lets  The  Independent  readers  enjoy  his  vacation  with  him. 


THE  hill  country  of  Connecticut  has  gone  back  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  earlier.  From  my 
window  I  see  the  scrubby  edge  of  a  forest  that 
runs  three  miles  this  way  and  seven  that,  creep- 
ing over  ancient  pastures,  crowding  the  narrow  roads 
that  cross  it,  encroaching  steadily  upon  the  plowlands. 
Yesterday,  as  I  gathered  blueberries  at  its  edge,  a  doe 
and  a  fawn  galloped  past 
me,  and  foxes  barked  on 
the  hill. 

This  little  valley  was 
more  populous  in  1740 
than  today.  More  land 
was  farmed,  more  houses 
dwelt  in,  the  roads  were 
better,  more  children  went 
to  school.  Men  lived  from 
their  farms  then,  not 
merely  on  them.  A  hun- 
dred acres  was  an  asset, 
not  a  liability.  Tho  money 
was  dearer,  the  land  was 
far  more  valuable.  Now  I 
can  purchase  an  acre  for 
the  price  of  a  good  pair 
of  shoes. 

We  remember  our  past. 
In  the  valleys  decorous 
houses  still  recall  that 
our  ancestors  had  a  sense  of  proportion  in  architec- 
ture if  not  in  religion.  On  the  rough  pastured 
slopes  crumbling  chimneys  over  briar  grown  cellars 
mark  the  high  tide  of  rustic  life.  In  the  deepest 
woods  stone  walls  reveal  what  once  were  fields.  Roads 
turn  into  woody  lanes,  lanes  into  trails,  trails  into  drive- 
ways, and  driveways  into  roads  again,  and  one  wanders 
melancholy  for  those  dead  folk  that  kept  the  ways  open 
and  now  are  gone,  leaving  their  lands  to  go  back  to  for- 
est, their  houses  to  weather  into  dust,  even  their  grave- 
stones to  slant  and  crumble.  As  the  last  of  the  Indian 
tribes  saw  the  hills  of  Connecticut,  so  they  are  now,  ex- 
cept that  the  fields  are  old. 

All  suffer  but  beauty  and  the  bee.  Only  the  bee  does 
well  on  worn-out  lands.  Only  the  bees  (and  I)  prefer 
old  pastures  to  rich  cornlands,  flowers  to  wheat  and 
oats.  The  land,  tho  of  such  little  value,  is  still  owned, 
but  the  bee  goes  free  as  the  Indian  did.  Once  he  lived  in 
hives  set  in  neat  Yankee  dooryards.  But  now  the  Jews 
and  the  Poles  have  taken  the  dooryards  and  filled  them 
with  summer  boarders  from  the  East  Side,  or  with 
tools,  dirt,  and  tow-head  children.  The  bees  have  gone 
to  the  wild  woods  and  the  pastures. 

We,  who,  like  the  Indian,  come  up  from  the  shore  in 
the  summer  only  to  seek  food,  and  forest  air,  and  pleas- 
ure, follow  the  bee. 

Time,  some  honey,  and  a  box  are  the  implements  of 
our  recreation,  especially  time.  In  a  clump  of  red  clover 
six  yellow  fellows  are  clawing  and  humming.  I  sweep 
them  in,  close  the  lid,  light  my  pipe,  and  let  them  gorge. 
Ten  minutes  is  usually  enough  for  a  bee  meal.  You  can 
see  when  they  are  replete  by  the  restlessness  that  accom- 
panies the  pie  course  in  a  quick-lunch  restaurant.  Then 
open  the  lid  and  watch. 


In  the  hilly  country  of  Connecticut  once  the  bee  lived  in  neat 
Yankee    dooryards,    but    now   he    has    gone    to    the   wild    woods 


It  is  lucent  August.  Only  the  slightest  air  moves  the 
golden  rod  tops.  Above  the  cedars  of  our  pasture  the 
forest  begins.  Below  and  on  either  side  we  can  see,  a 
mile  clear,  the  flight  of  a  traveling  bee. 

There  goes  the  first.  With  a  bur-r-r  like  a  starting 
automobile  he  clears  the  lid,  gathers  speed,  then  swings 
like  a  bullet  on  a  string  up  and  around  in  high  long 

loops  that  grow  swifter 
and  swifter.  The  eye 
strains  to  follow  him. 
Then,  off  like  a  shot  ar- 
row straight  against  the 
valley  sky,  a  black  speck 
lessening,  lessening.  We 
shake  our  heads.  A  farm 
lies  that  way,  and  per- 
haps a  hive  of  bee-keeper 
Ely,  the  last  of  his  race. 
But  the  next  is  boom- 
ing. His  swings  are  drunk- 
en. We  throw  ourselves 
flat  on  our  backs  to  get 
all  his  hemisphere  clear 
before  us.  First  one,  then 
another,  spots  him.  There 
he  goes.  Off;  this  time  to 
the  woods.  We  race  to  a 
hummock  to  follow  him. 
For  an  instant  his  flight 
is  clear  against  a  field  of  buckwheat.  We  see  him,  full 
power  on,  curving  over  the  air  bumps  like  a  scout- 
plane:  then  he  is  lost.  But  the  next,  and  the  next,  follow 
him.  Somewhere  between  the  rocky  pasture  and  the  cliff 
is  their  line.  But  does  it  end  on  the  slope  above,  or  on  in 
deeper  woodland?  We  must  wait  for  an  answer. 

"They  always  come  back,"  so  says  Ely,  the  bee-man 
of  Hadlyme.  But  you  have  to  be  patient.  It  is  not  hard, 
there,  in  the  shimmering  afternoon,  high  above  the  val- 
ley, with  a  pipe,  and  talk,  the  honey  box  open  between 
us.  And  just  as  we  despair,  a  hum,  and  down  with  a 
quick  nose  dive  comes  the  first  to  return,  and  plunges 
his  nose  in  the  honey.  But  we  are  cautious.  He  may  be  a 
farm  bee,  the  profits  of  his  voyage  already  contracted 
for.  Minutes  pass.  Our  faces  lengthen.  Then  a  whirr  and 
down  comes  another,  and  another,  and  another.  Three 
within  three  minutes;  all  from  the  same  hive  clearly. 
But  the  hive  is  far  away,  to  judge  from  the  time  of 
their  absence. 

Hopefully  we  close  the  box,  push  thru  the  sumach  and 
bay,  and  up  toward  the  rocky  pasture  with  its  scattered 
trees.  If  the  wild  hive  should  be  there! 

It  is  not.  The  first  bee  to  come  out  of  our  box  soars 
high  above  the  cedars  and  on  and  on  over  our  ridge  and 
beyond.  The  next  goes  back  to  his  farm.  The  third 
shoots  again  high  to  the  westward.  Is  there  a  farm  be- 
yond, or  wild  woodland,  where  honey  is  everyman's?  In 
our  impatience  we  wait  for  only  two  rovers  to  come 
back,  then  close  the  box  and  push  higher. 

Beyond  us  is  a  plateau  of  scrubwood  and  swamp  and 
beyond  an  open  forest  of  oaks.  Against  its  dark  back- 
ground our  bee,  when  we  loose  him,  swings  in  his  first 
swirl  and  is  lost  to  our  sight  before  he  straightens.  The 
second  shoots  with  fatal  clearness  back  to  the  valley. 

29;? 
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Building  the  City 
of  Tomorrow 


The  city  of  tomorrow  must  be  built  today. 

Who  is  to  build  it?  First  of  all,  not  the  man  with  hammer  or 
trowel,  but  the  scientist  with  the  complex  apparatus  of  the 
laboratory. 

For  the  city  of  tomorrow,  if  it  is  to  stand  above  the  city  of 
today,  must  be  constructed  not  simply  of  brick  and  stone  and 
mortar,  but  of  new  ideas,  of  new  discoveries. 

Important  as  is  the  part  that  electricity  plays  in  the  city  of 
today,  Westinghouse  is  constantly  striving  to  the  end  that  it 
shall  play  a  still  bigger  part  in  the  city  of  tomorrow. 

To  this  task  it  is  devoting  the  efforts  of  scores  of  scientists 
and  engineers  and  upon  it  spending  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

Whether  it  be  a  mighty  turbo-generator  to  supply  current  for 
a  city,  a  toaster  stove  to  cook  your  breakfast,  or  a  little  lamp 
bulb  to  give  you  light,  the  farthest  advance  yet  made  is  to 
these  men  but  the  starting  point  to  greater  achievement. 

And  these  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of  ways  in  which  Westing- 
house  research  will,  through  electricity,  confer  new  benefits  upon 
those  who  live  in  the  city  of  tomorrow. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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The  game   is   not  won,    it   must   be   gone   over   again. 

This  time  they  are  feeding  in  milkweed.  We  capture  a 
half  dozen,  of  which  four  go  toward  the  forest.  I  place 
the  line  over  a  patch  of  clearing;  my  companion  holds 
for  a  certain  white  boulder.  We  bet  on  it.  The  bees  come 
back.  But  the  sun  is  low  now.  Tho  we  let  one  go  by  the 
boulder  and  one  by  the  clearing,  each  is  lost  in  the  daz- 
zle. Two  are  left. 

Below  us  are  the  unkempt  brush  heaps  of  a  last  win- 
ter's cutting,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  rubbish  a  dead 
chestnut,  with  clear  air  all  about.  There  the  lid  is  opened 
and  the  angry  bees  come  out,  both  together,  bumbling 
furiously  at  the  delay  of  traffic.  One  shoots  right,  one 
left,  in  violent  angles ;  then  up.  We  fling  ourselves  backs 
down  in  the  brush ;  we  race  up  the  slope  to  keep  clear 
sky  above  us,  we  see  them  here,  there,  going,  returning, 
a  line,  a  dot,  nothing.  They  are  gone  into  light. 

Well,  this  is  the  end  of  most  bee-hunting.  Men's  eyes 
were  keener  before  sugar  came  granulated  by  the  pound. 
It  grows  darker.  Tomorrow  we  will  begin  again  by  the 
chestnut,  and  find  that  hive.  I  turn  to  mark  the  tree  well 
and  hear — a  low  murmur  like  a  crowd  heard  thru  the 
door  of  some  vast  convention,  lower,  louder,  lower,  far 
within  somewhere:  we  run  to  the  tree  and  squeeze  our 
ears  against  the  trunk ;  let  our  eyes  range  its  limbs  and 
knotholes.  And  at  that  moment,  at  the  end  of  a  broken 
stub,  a  bee  lights,  brushes  his  garments,  and  enters.  An- 
other jostles  him  in  passing,  hesitates,  then  burrs  away, 
to  use  the  last  hours  of  twilight.  We  have  found  the  bee 
tree. 

And  at  night,  back  again,  with  a  fire  of  light  wood, 
lanterns,  axes,  torches  to  smoke  them.  Ruthlessly  we 
chop  into  the  side  of  the  old  chestnut,  and  up  into  the 
angry  roar  of  the  hive  send  our  smoke  clouds.  The  roar- 
ing dies  to  a  murmur.  They  sleep.  Then  with  swift  ax 
strokes  from  a  ladder,  we  lay  open  the  hollow  heart  of 
the  tree.  Bare  arms  scrape  out  the  dark  honey  combs, 
buckets  are  filled  with  brown  sweet,  and  crumpled  wax, 
and  dead  bees.  Stings  are  anointed.  And  so  home  with 
fifty  pounds  for  our  buccaneer's  profit. 

It  is  all  the  profit  left  in  hilly  New  England.  Strength 


went  out  of  the  land,  built  cities,  opened  the  West. 
Weariness  comes  back  to  find  the  bees  harvesting  sweet- 
ness. They  get  the  best  of  hilly  New  England ;  and  we  of 
them.  We  rob  them,  we  glean  from  the  lands  our  fathers 
lived  by.  And  our  profit  is  more  than  honey. 
Colchester,  Connecticut 


^*;:-> 


Ely,  the  bee  man  of  Hadlyme,  garners  honey,  all  the  profit  left  in 
hilly   New   England,  from   under  the   trees   of  his   rocky  pasture 


A  Chantey  of  Growing  Green  Things 

By  Harry  Kemp 

"And  it  was  said  unto  them  that  they  should  not  hurt   the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any 
tree." — Revelations  9:4. 

"The   little   green   leaves   were  kind  to   Him." — Lanier,   Ballad  of  The  Master. 


"Ye  shall  not  hurt  the  grass  of  earth 

That  grows  so  gently  on  down  and  hill — 
When  I  had  nowhere  to  lay  my  head 

The  lush  green  couch  of  it  held  me  still 
And  I  blessed  the  softness  of  the  grass 

And  the  grateful  shade  of  the  wayside  tree 
On  the  highway  to  Jerusalem 

And  down  the  roads  of  Galilee. 
The  Live  Oak  shadowed  me  from  the  sun, 

The  Sycamore  and  the  lonely  Pine 
Tented  me  off  from  the  chill  of  dew 

In  the  long  night  vigils  that  were  mine. 
There  was  never  a  green  thing  did  me  hurt 

Though  I  suffered  much  from  the  ills  of  men. 


And  I  loved  the  Lily  of  the  Vale 

And  the  little  flowers  of  field  and  fen; 
And  even  that  Barren  Fig  I  cursed, 

I  afterward  bade  it  bloom  again 
Till  it  bore  like  a  tree  in  Paradise  . . . 

Yea,  even  the  thorns  they  pressed  on  me 
Grew  rich  with  roses  budded  thick 

To  make  their  mute  apology. 
And  sent  a  tender  green  about ! " 

The  angels  bowed  in  a  shining  row  . . . 
And  all  earth's  things  of  growing  green 

They  heard  the  Master  and  they  bent  low: 
And,  when  Death  came  to  tether  Life 

Leading  it  to  its  great,  dark  end. 
The  trees  and  flowers  sang  in  the  dawn. 

For  the  Lord  of  All,  was  he  not  their  Friend ! 
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AN  EVENT  IN  JOURNALISM 

Gen.  von  Ludendorff's 

OWN  STORY  of  the 
GREAT    WAR 

Begins  Sunday,  Sept.  7 


DAILY  THEREAFTER  IN 


nPHE  inside  account  of  the  collapse  of  Germany  and  why 
-^  she  lost  the  war,  from  the  original  text;  Gen.  von 
Ludendorff's  intimate,  authentic  history  of  the  German 
effort  to  dominate  the  world;  the  German  side  of  the  war 
has  been  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  up  to  now  no  one  who 
knows  has  spoken;  Ludendorff,  the  man  who  planned  and 
carried  out  the  colossal  military  campaigns,  the  mind  behind 
the  German  military  machine,  tells  the  whole  story. 


Order  THE  WORLD  from  your  nearest  newsdealer  in  advance.  Morning 
and  Sunday  editions  limited  to  advance  demand. 

NOTE:    If  not  convenient  to  a  newsdealer,  send  $L00  for  THE  WORLD 
over  a  period  covering  the  story. 

ADDRESS 

THE  WORLD,  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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What's  Happened 


By  BERTRAND  W.  SINCLAIR 

Author  of 
"North  of  Fifty-Three"  and  "Big  Timber" 

Mr.  Sinclair's  new  novel  opens  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest,  where  the  principal 
scenes  of  his  two  previous  novels.  "North 
of  Fifty-Three"  and  "BiK  Timber,"  were 
laid.  The  action  carries  the  reader  across 
the  Continental  divide  and  down  the  Pa- 
cific   Coast    to    San    Francisco. 

Written  with  Mr.  Sinclair's  vigor  of 
style,  strength  of  characterization  and 
with  a  background  that  makes  his  stories 
so  real,  -BURNED  BRIDGES"  will  ap- 
peal  to   all   who   like   virile    fiction. 

$1.60  net.    At  all  Booksellers 

LITTLE.  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Boston 


Reopens  Wednesday,  October  1st 

The  Veltin  School 

FOR  GIRLS 
160  and  162  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School  Building, 

Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  class. 


HOME 
STUDY 

(28th  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


(Div.  VI)    riuoaRO,   111, 


What  have  you  in  perfected  MSS.,  fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,  available  for  BOOK  make- 
up? Prompt  report  whether  or  not  we  will 
finance,  market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be 
rendered   if   given   option.     Forward   your   copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBUSHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cut  ont  this  ad  and  mail  it  to  ns,  with  your  name  and 
Bddress  (no  money);  and  we  will  send  you  our  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  You  may  nso 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  you  like  it,  pay  ns 
$1.85.     If  you  don't  like  it  return  it.     SEND  NO  MONEY. 

MORE  COMPANY.    Dept.  350     St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Horsford's' 


Our  Customers  lell  us  that  our 
\'ernionl  grown  stock  stands 
fftlH  WfnthpT  Plnntc  transplanting^  better  than  stock 
l..0ia  W  earner  ridniii  from  farther  south  My  autumn 
LilV    Bulbs  supplementready  thelast  of  Aug. 

rp    ,-  «     will  offer  a   long   list,    including   Fall  Bulbs. 

tnlipS  ana     Rare  LiHes.  Trilliums.  Wild  Flowers,  Shrubs. 
Daffodils       ^^'~'  sultalile  tor  com  climate. 

If  interested  in  rare  lilies  and  hardiest  varietie^ 
of  plants,  you  should  send  for  this  supplement 

,  H.  HORSFORD  CHARLOTTE.  VT. 


Until  the  words  "fair  price"  have 
been  defined,  the  Senate  refuses  to 
make  profiteering  a  crime. 

King  George  signed  the  peace  treaty 
and  covenant  and  Franco-British  de- 
fensive alliance  on   August   15. 

In  a  riot  of  strikers  from  the  Cudahy 
packing  plant  near  Milwaukee,  one 
man  was  killed,  eight  others  shot  and 
scores  cut  and  bruised.  The  state  mil- 
itia were  ordered  to  the  scene. 

Cholera  broke  out  in  an  encampment 
at  Lang-fang  near  Peking,  causing  a 
thousand  deaths.  The  epidemic  has  ex- 
tended even  to  the  treaty  ports  of 
Shanghai,   Dairen   and   Tientsin. 

Breakfast  foods,  raisins,  Vienna 
sausage  and  canned  tomatoes  are 
among  the  army  foodstuffs  released  to 
the  public,  as  are  also  cream  cheese, 
yellow  corn  meal  and  cucumber  pickles. 

A  survey  of  the  causes  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  in  New  York  City  is  be- 
ing made  by  the  Health  Department  in 
cooperation  with  the  Bureaus  of  Pre- 
ventable Diseases,  Child  Hygiene  and 
Foods  and  Drugs. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia have  petitioned  the  Pope  to  al- 
low them  to  marry  and  to  use  the  Slav 
language  instead  of  Latin.  The  Cath- 
olic clergy  of  the  Ruthenians  already 
have  these  privileges. 

An  alleged  triple  disposal  of  two 
carloads  of  sugar,  which  raised  the 
price  from  12  cents  a  pound  (itself  the 
Government  price)  to  14%  cents,  has 
been  investigated  by  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Ben  A.  Matthews. 

The  delay  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  is  occasioning  increas- 
ing disorder.  In  one  day  fights  be- 
tween Nationalists  and  Orangemen 
were  reported  from  counties  Clare, 
Tyrone,   Down,  Cork  and   Londonderry. 

The  Interboro's  subway  and  ele- 
vated lines  are  again  in  operation  fol- 
lowing the  settlement  of  Manhattan's 
traction  strike,  in  which  the  strikers 
returned  to  work  with  an  immediate 
increase    in   pay   of   $5,000,000    a   year. 

China  refused  to  sign  the  peace 
treaty,  so  the  Chinese  Parliament  has 
passed  a  bill  declaring  the  state  of 
war  at  an  end  and  authorizing  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  with 
Germany  without  waiting  for  other 
nations. 

The  advisability  of  wholesale  resig- 
nations from  the  Fire  Department  is 
being  discussed  by  individual  groups  of 
firemen  in  New  York  City.  Their  causes 
for  dissatisfaction  are  poor  pay  and 
the  suppression  by  the  Mayor  of  their 
publication.    The   Fireman. 

The  war  cost  Great  Britain  $200,- 
000,000,000  and  increased  the  national 
debt  from  $,3,205,000,000  to  $39,000,- 
000,000.  Pensions  are  already  costing 
$500,000,000  yearly.  There  is  an  ad- 
verse trade  balance  against  Great  Brit- 
ain  of  .$4,000,000,000   a   year   and   the 


pound  is  only  worth   17  ^/^   shillings   in 
America. 

The  University  of  London  is  offer- 
ing a   course   in   journalism. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  blan- 
kets owned  by  the  army  have  already 
been  sold  to  the  public. 

Union  window  cleaners  in  New  York 
City  are  on  strike,  demanding  a  flat 
rate  of  $36  and  a  44-hour  week. 

A  strike  of  cigarmakers  is  rapidly 
becoming  national,  workers  in  Allen- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  being  the  latest  to 
walk  out. 

A  bill  repealing  the  Daylight  Sav- 
ing law  has  been  passed  over  the 
President's  veto  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Bakers  have  been  using  a  petroleum 
product,  which  takes  all  the  nutritive 
value  out  of  pastry,  as  a  substitute  for 
lard  and  butter. 

Job  printers  are  demanding  an  in- 
crease of  $14  a  week  over  the  present 
scale  of  wages  and  a  decrease  of  four 
hours'  work  a  week. 

A  special  provision  in  the  prohibi- 
tion enforcement  measure  states  that 
no  owner  need  report  his  private  stock, 
nor  is  he  subject  to  search  of  his  house 
under  warrant. 

Concrete  workers  are  the  latest  ad- 
ditions to  the  ranks  of  the  striking 
building  trades  employees.  Approxi- 
mately 5000  bricklayers  are  <mt  for  a 
$1.25  hourly  wage. 

Two  Australian  swimming  stars, 
Miss  Fanny  Durack  and  Miss  Mina 
Wylie,  were  defeated  by  American 
swimmers  in  handicap  races  at  the 
water  carnival  in   Brooklyn. 

Parcel  post  service  with  Spain  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  September  1.  The 
weight  limit  of  packages  will  be  eleven 
pounds  and  the  rate  twelve  cents  a 
pound  or   a   fraction   of  a  pound. 

The  Gasworkers'  Protective  Associa- 
tion, to  be  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  has  been  organ- 
ized by  800  employees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Company  who  are  on  strike. 

A  letter  from  President  Wilson  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  according  to  an 
announcement,  will  be  carried  from 
Mineola  to  Toronto  by  one  of  the  pi'.ots 
in  the  Hotel  Commodore  International 
Airplane  race  and  handicap  contest. 

For  three  hours  and  a  half  senators 
questioned  the  President  on  the  treaty 
and  received  frank  answers  except 
where  the  secrets  of  other  nations  were 
involved.  The  President  objects  to  res- 
ervations in  the  formal  ratification, 
but  not  to   interpretations   of  policy. 

The  British  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land sank  the  Bolshevist  battle  cruiser 
"Petropavlovsk,"  the  battleship  "An- 
drea-Persovan"  and  a  destroyer.  The 
British  lost  three  motor  boats  and 
eleven  men.  The  fortress  of  Kronstadt 
was  afterward  bombarded  by  the 
British  warships. 
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The  Sorrows  o£  Caruso 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  Caruso,  he  of 
the  golden,  soothing,  tenor  note!  Like 
the  lotus  eaters  he  was  supposed  to  be 
reclining  upon  the  hills  where  it  is  al- 
ways afternoon,  gathering  new  inspira- 
tion for  next  season's  opera  harvest  on 
the  boards  of  the  Metropolitan.  And 
perhaps  that  was  what  he  was  doing, 
but  if  so  the  recent  riots  in  Florence 
rudely  disturbed  his  dreams  and  rev- 
eries. After  looting  as  many  shops  and 
stores  of  that  city  as  suited  its  pur- 
pose and  convenience,  the  mob  found 
that  it  was  thirsty  work  and  some  one 
of  their  number  seems  to  have  recalled 
the  fact  that  a  charming  villa  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  City  of  Flowers  was 
the  home  of  their  famous  fellow  towns- 
man, Enrico  Caruso,  and  that  in  its 
cellars  were  stored  rare  vintages.  The 
mob  probably  bore  no  special  ill-will  to 
the  golden-throated  one,  but  their  own 
throats  were  dry  and  parched  and,  as 
with  one  accord,  they  streamed  out  of 
the  city  to  the  villa,  opened  its  cellars 
and  were  duly  rewarded  for  their  un- 
welcome and  unlawful  enterprize.  For 
in  that  cellar  were  stored  many  bar- 
rels of  wine  of  what  ages  and  varieties 
the  muse  that  presides  over  such 
events  fails  to  inform  us.  Caruso  him- 
self is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  some  of  this  wine  had  mellowed 
for  nine  summers,  and  that  some  of  it 
was  not  older  was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  great  tenor  had  not  given 
it  an  opportunity  in  which  to  increase 
its  longevity.  He  also  relates  that  the 
mob  took  thirty  barrels,  leaving  him 
barely  enough  to  last  him  till  the  com- 
ing vintage  and,  corpo  di  bacco,  it 
commandeered  his  own  automobile  in 
which  to  convey  the  wine  away  to  make 
a  Soviet  holiday.  The  automobile  has 
probably  been  returned  or  recovered, 
but  the  wine  has  vanished  and  Caruso, 
as  well  as  Florence,  has  received  a  les- 
son as  to  mobs  and  Sovietism  neither 
of  them  will  soon  forget. 

Four  Million  an  Acre  for 
Astor's  Land 

When  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  lost 
his  life  on  the  "Titanic,"  he  left  to  his 
son  Vincent,  along  with  other  large 
wealth,  a  piece  of  New  York  real  es- 
tate, 200  feet  on  Broadway  by  207  feet 
on  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth  streets, 
improved  with  buildings  and  bringing 
an  annual  income  of  $320,000.  Vincent 
Astor  recently  sold  41,575  square  feet 
of  this  plot,  on  Broadway  between 
Forty-third  and  Forty-fifth  streets,  to 
a  moving  picture  syndicate  for  a  price 
of  between  three  and  four  million  dol- 
lars. 

A  study  of  realty  values  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Astor  property  shows 
a  tremendous  climbing,  in  ground 
alone  from  100  to  150  per  cent, 
since  1905,  according  to  facts  gathered 
by  Reconstruction.  The  New  York 
Times  site  (building  not  included)  is 
estimated  as  being  worth  $250,000  more 
than  it  was  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
Knickerbocker  Hotel  site  is  worth 
$1,450,000  more  than  it  was  in  1905. 


Increased   Production   a  World 

Necessity 


FARSIGHTED  business  men  realize,  now  that  the  war 
has  been  won,  that  the  problem  of  getting  capital 
and  labor  to  co-operate  closely  for  greater  production  is 
more  acute  than  it  was  when  war  was  a  driving  force 
behind  it. 

Anything  which  impedes  production  means  less  ad- 
vertising and  leaves  business  helpless  in  the  face  of  rising 
wages  and  increased  cost  of  living. 

What  plan  will  best  insure  this  imperative  co-operation 
between  conservative  labor  and  constructive  capital,  and 
how  Advertising— the  force  which  helped  mightily  to  win 
the  war — may  help  promote  that  plan,  will  be  discussed 
by  leaders  on  botli  sides  of  industry  at  the  fifteenth  annual 

Advertising  Convention 

New  Orleans,  September  21-25,   1919 

No  matter  what  plan  may  be  e\olvetl.  either  by  capital 
or  labor.  ])ublic  sentiment  will  make  tlie  final  decision. 
Advertising  must  be  used  to  inform  the  public. 

All  business  men  and  women  are  invited.  Come  your- 
self, or  send  a  high  representative  of  your  organization. 
For  detailed  information,  hotel  accommodations,  etc., 
write  at  once  to 


Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

of  the  World 

no  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE    S^l'OIVE     SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-riudson,     Box    5,    ISJew  York 
FIFTY-THIRD    YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open  Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:     50  miles  irom  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  King  Mountain,  900  leet  aijove  sea  level.     Heaithiul,  invii;oralins> 
unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and  siiiiiile  out-of-door  liie. 

WORK:     Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Liie:  recent  graciuates  in  13  leading  colleges.     Hach  boy  studied  physically  and 
mentally  to  increase  individual  eiiicienc\-.     Small  classes  :     A  teacher  for  every  seven  boys. 

ATHLETICS:    Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities  ior  all  sports,  under  supervision;  hiking,  woods  liie,  swiminini;  pool. 
Von  are  invited  to  cotm  and  srt /or ypurse:/.     Cataios  sent  on  «.?*/,?•'■■  " 
AiiVAN  E.  DU£KK.,  Headmaster 
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A   Vacation-time 
service 

YOUR  travels  may  take 
you  to  one  of  the  follow- 
ing cities. 

While  there  you  may  wish 
to  purchase  bonds  or  secure 
information  about  bonds  or 
short  term  notes.  Look  us 
up  in  the  telephone  book. 
We  are  at  your  service. 

You  can  even  buy  bonds 
at  the  seashore.  Our  Atlan- 
tic City  office  will  welcome 
a  call. 


Albans,   N.   Y. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Atlanta,   Ga. 
Baltimoee.  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
C'HiOAao,  III. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,   Colo. 
Deteoit,  Mich. 
Habtford,  Conn. 

iNDIANArOLlS,    IND. 

Kansas  City,  SIo. 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Toronto 


Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Philadelphia.   I'a. 
I'ittsbcrgh.  Pa. 
I'ortland,   Ml. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  1. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,   Cal 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
.St.   Louis,  Mo. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Wilkes-Baerb,   Pa. 
London.   E.  C.2   Eng. 
Montreal.   Canada 
,  Canada 


The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
INEW  YORK 


Bonds 


Short  Term  Nores 


Acceptances 


I  For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
I  the   highest    returns   consistent  .with  conservative 

methods.  First  mortgage  loans  oS  0200  and  up 
I  which  we  can  recommend  af -.er  the  most  thorough 

pereonil   iDTestigation.      p.eaBe  sek   for  Loan  Liet  No.    710. 

Certificates  of  $25  aod  op  also  for  saTroe  ioTestors 


PERKINS  »  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  the.se  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from  gov- 
ernment bonds,  the  return  under  vrhich  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
tiifm  an  annuit.v  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  IKSTTEANCE  COMPANY,  by  which  the 
income  guamnteed  for  a  certain  lifetime  is 
largi?r  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  an 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyond  question  of 
deubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any    age,    male    or   female. 


Perverting  a  Benefi- 
cent Power 

By   W.   E.   Underwood 

PROPER  and  efficient  government 
regulation  of  corporations  ren- 
dering public  or  quasi  public  ser- 
vices could  be  made  of  substantial 
benefit  to  the  commonwealth  and  the 
corporations.  The  principle  is  correct 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  in  so  many 
instances  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  into  practice  results  in  discred- 
iting it.  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  an 
intelligent  and  impartial  man  were 
asked  to  state  the  prime  object  of  gov- 
ernment regulation  he  would  answer 
that  it  was  to  secure  to  the  public  the 
best  service  that  can  be  rendered  in 
any  particular  line  at  the  lowest  cost 
consistent  with   its  maintenance. 

That  answer  fixes  the  qualifications 
of  the  government  regulators.  Unless 
they  possess  practical  knowledge  of 
and  personal  experience  in  the  partic- 
ular business  they  are  appointed  by 
government  to  supervise,  then  they 
lack  the  principal  qualifications  prop- 
erly to  discharge  their  duties. 

Politics  is  the  science  of  govern- 
ment; but  the  vast  army  of  politicians 
are  not  scientists.  To  get  and  to  re- 
tain public  office  is  their  one  over- 
mastering passion. 

There  is  not  a  line  of  business  sub- 
ject to  government  supervision  or  reg- 
ulation that  in  some  degree  has  not 
been  injured  by  this  political  system. 
Insurance  is  a  conspicuous  victim.  And 
of  all  the  various  lines  of  insurance, 
that  devoted  to  indemnity  against  fire 
is  the  heaviest  sufferer.  In  making  this 
statement,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
derision  it  will  meet  in  some  quarters 
and  the  skepticism  with  which  it  will 
be  regarded  in  others;  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  leaders  of  industrial 
and  commercial  America  who  under- 
stand the  situation  will  accept  it  as 
well  within  the  fact.  I  shall  presently 
prove  the  oppressive  attitude  of  the 
state  in  this  connection  by  citing  as  an 
illustration  a  measure  now  pending. 

Before  doing  so  I  desire  to  impress 
the  reader  with  the  fact  that  the  rela- 
tion of  the  state  toward  insurance  has 
gradually  undergone  a  transformation 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
— plainly  passing  from  the  regulatory 
to  the  operative.  If  this  continues  in 
the  fire  insurance  business,  an  enter- 
prize  constantly  beset  with  perils,  the 
approach  of  which  are  unattended  by 
previous  signs  or  warnings;  if  its  own 
estimates  of  the  risks  it  undertakes 
are  to  be  judicially  weighed  and  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  by  state  officials 
totally  ignorant  of  them;  if  its  inter- 
nal laws  are  to  be  constantly  tampered 
with;  there  will  finally  come  a  time 
when,  obeying  the  dictates  of  self- 
preservation,  the  great  strong  compa- 
nies will  restrict  their  operations  to 
small,  selected  territories  properly  gov- 
erned and,  to  them,  known  profitable 
risks,  depending  for  stockholders'  divi- 
dends on  their  invested  capital — as,  in 
truth,  they  do  now — on  their  interest 
earnings.    The    small    companies    will 


BUY  W.  S.  S. 


$4,000,000,000 
in  OIL 


Authorities  place  the 
value  of  exports  from 
the  United  States  of 
crude  and  refined  oil 
and  its  by-products  to 
date  at  more  than 
$4,000,000,000. 

Facts  to  enable  the 
investor  to  judge  of 
the  possibilities  of  this 
great  industry  are 
given  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  our  booklet, 
"Oils  and  Peace." 
Keep  informed. 

I 

Write  for  Booklet   s-^^-  \ 

Sent    without    obligation. 


nUNHAM  &  R 

9^^       Investment  Securities  ^-m 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Telephone  Ssoo  Honoier 
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disappear.  What  this  tremendous 
shrinkage  in  protective  facilities  would 
mean  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
need  not  be  demonstrated. 

Now  for  the  illustration  of  the  op- 
pressive tendencies  previously  men- 
tioned. Last  year  when  living  costs 
began  their  upward  course,  thus  in- 
creasing expenses  in  every  department 
of  their  business,  the  companies  en- 
deavored to  secure  additional  income 
by  making  a  horizontal  raise  of  10  per 
cent  in  premium  rates.  I  don't  believe 
it  necessary  to  more  than  state  this 
fact  to  any  man  who  has  paid  his 
way  up  to  date  thru  the  period  of  in- 
flation which  has  cursed  this  country 
for  longer  than  a  year  to  secure  the 
admission  that  the  action  was  fully 
justified.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that, 
as  compared  with  the  rise  in  other 
things,  the  rate  of  advance  in  fire  in- 
surance was  low. 

The  companies  candidly  but  unwise- 
ly described  the  thing  as  a  "war  sur- 
charge." It  was  resisted  in  some  states 
but  accepted  cheerfully  in  the  greater 
number.  Of  course,  the  additional 
amount  of  income  yielded  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  actual  liability  in- 
curred on  account  of  increased  ex- 
pense  of   operation. 

But  the  companies  themselves  called 
it  a  surcharge — a  war  surcharge — and 
the  war  is  over.  The  surcharge  should 
be  removed,  according  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  insurance  commissioners,  altho 
its  cause  still  persists.  A  committee 
of  commissioners  has  held  an  inquest 
on  the  matter  and  brought  in  a  report 
recommending  its  abolition.  This  re- 
port will  be  submitted  to  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers, which  meets  at  Hartford  early  in 
September,  with  substantial  prospects 
of  adoption. 

If  this  happens,  it  will  be  a  distinct 
disservice  to  the  business  of  fire  in- 
surance and,  as  I  belong  with  those 
who  regard  the  best  interests  of  in- 
surer and  insured  as  closely  related, 
if  not  strictly  identical,  the  effect  will 
not  be  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Such 
an  order  issued  by  the  insurance  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  will 
be  nothing  less  than  the  exercize  of 
arbitrary  power.  The  actual  under- 
writing profit  of  the  companies  com- 
posing the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters for  the  year  1918  was  but 
1.89  per  cent  of  the  premiums  re- 
ceived; and  it  is  plain  that  if  they  have 
the  same  loss  and  expense  experience 
this  as  last  year,  the  abolition  of  the 
surcharge  will  result  in  an  underwrit- 
ing deficit. 

Here  is  an  example  of  operation  by 
the  state.  When  the  so-called  super- 
visory power,  thru  persons  totally  un- 
trained in  ratemaking,  may  fix  the 
price — may  at  will  increase  or  decrease 
the  income  of  a  business  technical  in 
character  and  hazardous  by  nature — 
depend  upon  it,  the  state  has  launched 
itself,  unknowingly  doubtless,  in  an  en- 
terprize  which  sooner  or  later  will 
wreck  that  business;  and  the  principal 
sufferers  will  be  the  millions  who  de- 
pend on  its  service.  This  is  not  proper 
and  efficient  regulation. 


(                                      \ 

We    advise    the   purchase    and 
are    making    a    Specialty    of 

U.S.  Government  Bonds 

and  are   prepared,  at  any  time, 
to  buy  or  sell  large  or  small  lots 

Wt  have  prepared  a  circular  on 
investment  securities  "which  zue  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  on  nquest 

IGdcleik*,Peal30cty&'Co. 

S  o  s  t  o  *x                                   N^e  vsr  Yo**!^ 

111 

SUBSIDIARIES 
IN  22  STATES 

working  together  under  a  successful 
centralized  management  of  broad  ex- 
perience produced  net  earnings  of 
$31,428,222  in  1918.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Cities  Service  Com- 
pany 

6%  Cumulative 
Preferred  Stock 

forms  the  basis  of  a  sound  investment 
with  possibilities  of  market  appre- 
ciation. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Monthly  Earning 

Statements 

Write  for  circular  CD-7 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street     Nev/  York 


INSURANCE 

Write  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director 
of  The  Independent  Insurance  Serv- 
ice, to  secure  free  and  confidential 
information  in  regard  to  your  insur- 
ance problems. 

119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 


Growing  in 
Favor 


As  you  know,  this  company  has  a 
reputation  for  being  notably  con- 
servative and  painstaking  in  its 
selection  of  property  upon  which  to 
make  loans. 

And  this  unswerving  adherence  to 
the  highest  standards  has  had  its 
effect. 

Investors  have  come  to  realize  that 
in  selecting  the  6%  First  Mortgage 
Real  Estate  Serial  Gold  Bonds 
offered  by  this  company  they  get 
bonds  of  unusual  safety  and  stability. 

So  that  each  month  shows  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  number  of 
those  who  want  Federal  Bond  ca, 
Mortgage  Company  bonds  in  pre- 
ference to  any  others. 

Mail  your  request  today  for 

"Questions  and  Answers  on  Bond 

Investment" 


Federal  Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


90  I.  Griswold  St. 


Detroit 
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6%  Investment 

Secured  by 

Real  Estate  and 

14-Story  Steel 

Fireproof 

Building 


*•. 


Located  in  business 
center  of  large  im- 
portant city. 

Cash  cost  of  proper- 
ty nearly  2^  times 
this  loan. 

Net  earnings  will  be 
over  3  times  interest. 

Borrower  is  entirely 
responsible. 

First  mortgage  bonds 
of  $500   and   $1000. 

Maturities  2  to  10 
years. 

Ask  for  Circular 
No.  1035AB 

Honghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

Branch  Office* — Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Lou  s 
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Democratization  of  the  Railroads 

I'Vom  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Investor 
Luigi  Criscuolo 


By 

AT  a  time  when  the  various  plans 
for  the  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem  were  apparently  becom- 
ing crystallized,  a  group  of  organized 
railroad  workers  advanced  the  Plumb 
plan  for  the  railroad  systems  of  the 
country.  This  plan  was  considered  by 
the  labor  element  to  be  a  solution  but 
by  the  financial  interests  as  an  ultima- 
tum to  capital.  In  reality,  it  was  a 
confession  on  the  part  of  labor  that 
continual  advances  in  wages  do  not 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  working- 
men  in  general.  The  statement  issued 
by  the  brotherhoods  contained  an  opin- 
ion and  summary  in  the  first  few  lines: 
"Labor  faces  a  persistently  serious  sit- 
uation due  to  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
impossibility  of  wages  keeping  pace 
with  the  depreciation  of  money."  Not 
only  does  this  condition  affect  the  rail- 
road men  whose  wages  have  been  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  to  those  of 
men  in  other  industries,  but  increased 
wages  mean  increased  rates,  and  both 
have  the  result  of  increasing  the  cost 
of  living  all  along  the  line. 

The  railroad  men  said  that  no  funda- 
mental change  was  advanced  to  save 
workers  from  continual  defeat  in  the 
economic  struggle  of  life,  and  they 
were  in  no  mood  to  assent  to  the  return 
of  the  railroad  systems  to  those  who 
were  formerly  in  control,  since  all  plans 
advanced  left  labor  essentially  unsatis- 
fied. Labor  recognizes  that  which  is 
very  apparent  to  students  and  econo- 
mists but  not  to  many  business  men: 
that  increased  wages  are  often  over- 
capitalized by  profiteering  food  and 
commodity  corporations,  with  the  result 
that  increased  wages  do  not  really  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  In  this 
manner,  a  few  grow  very  wealthy  while 
the  multitude  remain  in  no  better  eco- 
nomic condition  and  without  adequate 
provision  for  old  age.  The  railroad 
workers  claim  that  the  interests  of 
labor  and  the  public  are  identical,  but 
here  they  make  an  omission.  The  pub- 
lic wants  efficient  and  adequate  service 
with  as  low  rates  as  are  consistent 
with  the  payment  of  fair  wages  to  the 
railroad  men.  The  public  recognizes 
that  the  cost  of  living  advances.  The 
public  as  a  rule  is  in  sympathy  with 
labor  rather  than  with  capital,  altho 
every  advance  in  wages  affects  the  con- 
sumer who  is  not  usually  in  the  cat- 
egory of  union  laborites. 

The  interests  of  labor,  the  public 
and  capital  are,  or  should  be,  identical. 
Labor  must  obtain  a  fair  wage,  the 
public  efficient  and  economical  service 
and  capital  an  attractive  return  on  the 
money  actually  invested.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  fair  rate  on  the  money  actu- 
ally invested,  rates  must  be  adjusted 
to  a  fair  basis.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  established  a  proper  propor- 
tion between  wages,  rat^s  and  return 
on  the  investment.  An  employee  must 
earn  enough  to  provide  maintenance 
for  himself  and  family,  rates  must  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  cost  of  commodi- 


ties does  not  become  prohibitive,  and 
capital  must  obtain  the  current  rate  of 
interest  in  order  to  be  attracted.  Rail- 
roads .should  be  permitted  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  pay  interest  on  obligations 
and  dividends  upon  stock  which  repre- 
sents real  and  not  imaginary  property. 
Otherwise  railroads  could  not  extend 
their  lines  and  make  improvements,  all 
of  which  require  new  capital.  New  cap- 
ital cannot  always  be  obtained  by  bor- 
rowing at  5  per  cent,  as  stationary 
freight  rates  in  the  face  of  increasing 
interest  rates  will  not  attract  capital 
to  the  railroads.  The  industrials  are 
too  attractive  these  days. 

But  what  does  capital  represent? 
According  to  the  best  information,  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  employ 
2,200,000  workers;  adding  to  this 
amount  the  number  of  other  organized 
workers  who  are  said  to  support  the 
Plumb  plan,  we  have  a  total  of  per- 
haps ten  million.  Against  this  we  have 
fifty  million  people  who  are  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  nearly  twen- 
ty billion  dollars  of  railroad  securities 
including  stocks  and  bonds.  The  stocks 
are  owned  by  investors  and  speculators, 
but  the  bonds  are  owned  by  savings 
banks,  insurance  companies,  fraternal 
organizations  and  private  investors.  A 
very  large  percentage  of  the  ten  mil- 
lion workers  aforementioned  are  thus 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  rail- 
road securities  and,  therefore,  in  the 
welfare  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
country.  Anything  that  affects  rail- 
road bonds  unfavorably  affects  the 
soundness  of  savings  banks,  insurance 
companies  and  fraternal  organizations 
in  which  the  workers'  savings  are  in- 
vested. So  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
worker  to  keep  the  railroads  in  sound 
financial  condition. 

In  the  past  twenty  years,  many  rail- 
roads have  financed  their  improvements 
by  issuing  bonds  bearing  but  4  per 
cent  interest.  In  these  days  the  best 
railroads  must  pay  6  per  cent,  or  bet- 
ter, for  money,  exclusive  of  commis- 
sions to  bankers  who  must  market  the 
securities.  Bankers  are  reproached  for 
having  become  immensely  wealthy  by 
reason  of  their  indirect  control  of  the 
railroads;  but  somebody  had  to  handle 
the  financing,  some  one  had  to  be  the 
middleman,  just  as  you  buy  your  food 
from  the  grocer,  who  buys  from  the 
jobber,  who  buys  from  the  wholesaler 
or  manufacturer,  who  in  turn  buys 
from  the  actual  producer.  You  could 
buy  from  the  farmer,  but  you  do  not. 
It  is  not  convenient  and  in  the  end 
would  be  costly  under  any  unorganized 
system  of  distribution.  Some  day  con- 
ditions may  change.  Bankers  have  be- 
come rich  thru  underwriting  and  sell- 
ing railroad  securities;  they  have  also 
made  enormous  profits  in  reorganizing 
bankrupt  roads  when  that  sort  of  work 
should  have  been  conducted  by  a  gov- 
ernmental body  at  a  minimum  cost  and 
no  profits  mounting  to  the  millions  for 
a  few  persons. 
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Labor  proposes  government  owner- 
ship. Those  who  have  recognized  that 
separate  ownership  of  the  roads  by 
many  distinct  corporations  is  wasteful 
have  proposed  consolidations  as  a  rem- 
edy. That  is  to  say,  consolidations  con- 
sisting of  from  twelve  to  twenty  dis- 
tinct groups  of  railroads,  to  be  effected 
by  exchange  of  securities.  For  instance, 
■twelve  regional  lines  or  twelve  great 
trunk  systems  could  be  organized  with 
a  simple  corporate  structure — one  is- 
sue of  bonds  and  one  of  stock.  These 
securities  could  be  offered  in  proper 
proportion  in  exchange  for  existing  se- 
curities of  corporations  taken  into  the 
consolidation.  Robert  S.  Lovett,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  System  and 
late  Director  of  Capital  Expenditures 
in  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, opposed  this  plan  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  impair  the  credit 
of  the  strong  roads  and  thus  reduce 
the  average  credit  of  the  whole  system. 
He  said  that  Congress  had  no  right  to 
compel  stockholders  of  a  company  to 
consolidate  with  another.  However,  if 
the  alternative  is  an  era  of  wholesale 
railroad  receiverships  every  twenty 
years  with  losses  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  individual  security 
holders,  consolidations  are  preferable. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  many 
cases  enormous  assessments  upon  se- 
curity holders  have  not  borne  fruit. 
In  a  receivership,  practically  no  choice 
is  given  to  the  security  holder;  his 
securities  become  so  depreciated  that 
he  hates  to  take  a  loss  and  so  is  often 
tempted  to  put  more  of  his  savings  into 
the  property  in  order  to  protect  his 
original  investment.  The  fortunate  in- 
vestor is  usually  the  one  who  sells  as 
soon  as  a  receivership  is  announced. 

Judge  Lovett  felt  that  no  consolida- 
tion should  be  permitted  which  would 
eliminate  competition.  In  a  trunk  line 
plan,  surely  there  would  be  competi- 
tion between  the  various  trunk  lines. 
In  consolidating  there  may  be  no  need 
of  uniting  the  weak  with  the  strong 
roads  to  the  detriment  of  the  stronger. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country  there 
are  many  small  roads  which  compete 
and  starve  together  year  after  year. 
If  such  roads  were  consolidated,  many 
economies  might  be  effected  which  per- 
haps could  turn  a  group  of  bankrupt 
lines  into  a  profitable  system. 

In  an  interview  published  recently. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
McChord  said  that  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  would  prevent 
financial  difficulties  for  the  railroad 
companies.  He  was  opposed  to  govern- 
ment guarantees  on  existing  securities, 
favored  the  restoration  of  competitive 
conditions  and  opposed  government 
ownership  or  control  of  any  sort.  Of 
course,  this  was  before  the  railroad 
employees  made  their  demand  for  in- 
creases in  wages  aggregating  about 
eight  hundred  million  dollars.  While  it 
is  figured  that  there  should  be  a  steady 
improvement  in  railroad  earnings  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  this  year,  it  is 
hardly  expected  that  they  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  large  deficit  which 
accrued  during  the  first  half. 

When  Mr.  Plumb  was  given  a  hear- 
ing   before    the    Interstate    Commerce 


25,000  Investors  Have 
Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

THESE  are  the  investors  who  have  pur- 
chased first  mortgage  bonds,  safeguarded 
under  the  Straus  Plan.  Every  bondholder  has 
always  been  paid  in  cash  on  the  day  due,  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  interest,  without  loss  or  delay. 

The  number  of  these  investors  is  growing  by 
thousands  each  year,  as  more  and  more  bond- 
buyers  learn  of  the  merits  of  the  Straus  Plan, 
and  our  clients  tell  their  friends  what  satisfactory 
investments  these  bonds  are. 

Every  investor  should  post  himself  on  the  merits 
of  the  Straus  Plan  and  its  rigorous,  just  safe- 
guards, to  which  are  directly  due  the  record  of 
this  House  and  of  these  bonds. 
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MAXIMUM  PROFIT 
MINIMUM  RISK 

The  <iue^<l(in  as  to  which  securities  aniimg 
the  country's  foremdst  industrials,  railroads, 
coppers  and  oils,  olTer  the  maximum  profll, 
combined  uilh  stability  of  princii)al  and  m:ir 
ketability,  is  currently  covered  in  our  fortnightly 
publication 

*  'Investment  Opportunities  * ' 

An    imiuiry    for    SIN    will    bring    this    publi- 
cation, with  booUlet,   explaining 

^ he  twenty  payment  ^lan 
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Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  \  ork  by  Bankers 
Trust  Company,    i6  Wall   Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,   Treasurer. 
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Cojivertible"  Four    and    One-Half    Per    Cent. 
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Are  You  a  Brunei? 

If  so,  Dr.  Blackford  will  tell  you  what 
vour  mental  and  emotional  qualities  arc 
likely  to  be.     The   same   if   you   are    a   blond. 

When  you  really  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  blondes  and  brunets.  the  difference 
in  their  characters,  temperaments,  abilities, 
and  peculiar  traits,  you  will  save  yourselt 
many    a    mistake. 

To  be  a  good  judge  of  other  people  you 
must  know    these   things. 

You  persuade  a  blond  in  one  wav — a 
brunct  in  another.  Blondes  enjoy  one  phase 
of    life — brunets    another. 

Blondes  make  good  in  one  kind  of  a  job 
— brunets    in   another. 

You  manage  blondes  best,  as  employees, 
with  one  policy — brunets  with  an  entirely 
different   policy. 

Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Blackford,  the  famous  char- 
acter analyst  and  employment  expert,  has  put 
the  secret  into  a  wonderful  little  book  enti- 
tled "Blondes  and  Brunets."  Only  48  pages 
but  packed  full  of  valuable  information  for 
you. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  specialized  on  this  sub- 
ject for  20  years  and  is  retained  by  many 
large   corporations. 

The  book  is  fascinating.  In  a  half  hour 
you  will  get  from  its  pages  the  most  valu- 
able secrets  that  ever  came  into  your  pos- 
session. 30  CENTS  (in  stamps)  brings  it  to 
ycu    by    return    mail.     Send    for    it   today. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 
119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  -^o  cents  in  stamps  (or  money 
order).  Mail  me  a  copy  of  "Blondes  and 
Brunets,"   by   Dr.    Blackford. 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  made  a  broad  assertion 
to  the  effect  that  railroad  stocks  were 
"watered"  and  that  under  his  plan  he 
would  give  holders  of  stocks  and  bonds 
but  G6  per  cent  of  their  supposed  value. 
He  said  that  of  the  total  of  twenty 
billion  dollars  capitalization  of  the 
railroads,  only  twelve  billions  repre- 
sented real  money,  the  rest  being  fic- 
titious. Speaking  of  one  of  the  plans 
under  which  there  was  proposed  a 
guarantee  of  6  per  cent  upon  about 
twenty  billions  of  securities,  Mr.  Plumb 
stated  that  as  one-half  of  this  was  fic- 
titious the  acceptance  of  such  a  valua- 
tion would  cause  a  depreciation  in  all  4 
per  cent  bonds  of  the  United  States 
Government.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Plumb  did  not  evidence  much 
knowledge  of  financial  conditions  when 
he  proposed  4  per  cent  as  a  rate  at 
which  the  railroads'  requirements  can 
be  financed,  particularly  in  view  of 
their  present  credit  position.  With- 
out claiming  to  hold  a  brief  for 
the  brotherhoods,  whose  plan  as  a 
whole  I  cannot  approve,  I  must  say 
that  unwise  financing,  by  some  claimed 
to  be  deliberate  wrecking  of  proaer- 
ties,  has  caused  as  much  destruction 
to  credit  as  strikes  and  wage  increases. 

In  many  cases  rates  have  been  so 
inadequate  that  receiverships  have 
been  caused,  but  only  indirectly.  In 
cases  such  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  low  rates 
were  not  the  direct  cause  of  their  bank- 
ruptcy. Inability  to  meet  maturing  ob- 
ligations precipitated  the  catastrophe, 
but  the  companies'  poor  financial  condi- 
tion was  largely  due  to  the  discredit 
which  had  fallen  upon  railroad  financ- 
ing in  general  by  reason  of  increasing 
costs  of  operation  and  cost  of  new 
capital  without  any  offset  by  system- 
atic rate  increases.  In  recent  receiver- 
ships new  securities  were  created  and 
issued  to  stockholders  upon  payment  of 
cash  assessments.  While  a  great  part 
of  the  funds  so  realized  went  to  pay 
for  capital  expenditures  or  floating 
debt,  a  careful  investigation  would  per- 
haps disclose  how  much  was  capitalized 
which  in  reality  represented  expense  of 
past  operation,  maintenance,  interest 
of  bonds  in  default,  which  expenses 
should  have  been  met  from  current 
earnings  and  not  from  sale  of  securi- 
ties or  assessments  for  which  securities 
had  to  be  issued.  That  this  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  about.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  that 
any  plan  for  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  control  should  certain- 
ly provide  for.  The  regrettable  fact  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  new  securities 
issued  for  assessments  later  sold  for 
less  than  the  amount  assessed. 

William  G.  Wilcox,  of  New  York, 
recently  published  a  statement  on  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  in 
which  one  very  pertinent  sentence  ap- 
peared: "Capital  has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  labor."  Not  merely  that;  cer- 
tain financial  interests  have  failed  in 
their  management  of  railroad  proper- 
ties with  the  result  that  the  investing 
public  has  lost  confidence  in  railroad 
securities. 

The  real  remedy  for  railroad  ills  is 


not  a  complicated  mess  but  the  very 
simplest  financial  structure  possible. 
All  interests  should  be  satisfied  in 
some  manner.  At  the  root  of  the  whole 
evil  is  something  more  human  than 
wages,  interest  on  capital  and  legisla- 
tion: bud  faith  and  misunderstandings. 
If  capital,  labor  and  the  public  could 
be  brought  together  to  plan  out  a 
scheme  for  the  railroads,  all  might  be 
well.  The  whole  proposition  should  be 
considered  from  the  same  point  of  view 
as  the  idea  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
not  that"  it  will  absolutely  be  a  remedy, 
for  no  one  can  say  that  positively,  but 
that  it  may  aid  in  solving  a  problem 
which  affects  the  whole  nation  and  can 
easily  become  the  seed  for  strife  in  a 
country  where  there  is  no  excuse  for 
revolutions. 

Let  us  have  a  conference,  not  in 
Congress  among  politicians,  not  among 
bankers,  not  among  labor  men,  not 
among  disgruntled  investors;  let  us 
have  a  conference  of  able  men  repre- 
senting each  class  and  let  them  formu- 
late a  plan  that  will  satisfy  every  fac- 
tion. It  may  be  a  question  of  give  and 
take,  but  fifty  million  people  who  are 
indirectly  interested  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problem  will  not  only  feel 
that  their  securities  are  safe  but  that 
they  were  not  the  cause  of  national 
strife.  These  are  times  for  men  to 
think  wisely. 

Let  the  Workmen  Run  the 
Railroads 

{Continued  from  page  289) 

charter  of  the  operating  corporation 
if  it  creates  deficits  instead  of  divi- 
dends, and  if  the  promise  of  efficient 
management  is  not  kept. 

Furthermore,  the  plan  does  not  cur- 
tail the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's rate-fixing  powers  in  any  way. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  operating 
and  employee  group  of  the  managing 
board  could  raise  rates  so  as  to  in- 
crease wages  and  create  fat  surpluses; 
only,  it  is  not  true.  It  is  part  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  plan,  of  course,  that 
earnings  shall  be  increased  as  increased 
business  and  economy  justify  them. 
Even  then  the  tendency  will  be  to  re- 
duce transportation  costs,  as  the  sur- 
plus comes  again  and  again  to  the  peak 
where  reduction  is  provided. 

The  development  of  the  railroads  is 
provided  by  having  extensions  paid  for 
by  the  communities  \vhich  benefit  from 
them.  This  does  away  with  the  men- 
ace of  graft  and  politics  when  new 
trackage  is  under  discussion.  However, 
the  Government  can  finance  extensions 
thru  regions  which  would  receive  no 
local  benefit,  or  make  part  payments 
for  communities  not  benefited  by  the 
plan. 

This  in  brief  is  what  labor  proposes 
for  railroads.  It  believes  it  can  bring 
the  carriers  back  to  a  dividend-paying 
basis  thru  the  prime  factor  of  human 
skill  and  efficiency.  It  believes,  also, 
that  the  unification  of  the  roads,  with 
centralized  purchases,  interchange  of 
equipment,  and  so  on,  will  mean  a  sav- 
ing to  the  country  beyond  computation. 

Washington. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

George  M.  Cohan — I  am  on  the 
level. 

W.  H.  Taft — I  am  not  built  for  air- 
planes. 

Ethel  Barrymore — The  actor  is  be- 
coming social. 

Marie  Dressler — Heaven  will  pro- 
tect the  working  girl. 

The  Prince  of  Wales — New  York 
does  things  in  a  big  way. 

IRVIN  S.  Cobb — Men  don't  get  drunk 
on  rum  alone,  but  on  power. 

Senator  Pomerene  —  Cheap  and 
quick  transportation  is  the  need  of  the 
hour. 

Bishop  M.  S.  Hughes— The  outlook 
for  ministers  in  adequate  numbers  is 
good. 

James  Huneker — The  less  I  under- 
stand the  libretto  the  more  I  enjoy  the 
music. 

Prince  Aage — There  is  nothing  in 
Europe  like  the  jazz  you  have  in 
America. 

Roy  Griffiths — In  buying  shoes  it 
is  good  policy  to  buy  the  best  regard- 
less of  cost. 

Von  Hindenburg — I  respect  Mar- 
shal Foch,  Field  Marshal  Haig  and 
General  Pershing. 

Ed.  Howe — Colonel  House  does  not 
seem  to  have  decided  whether  he  will 
run  for  reelection. 

Billy  Sunday— The  day  is  past 
when  preachers  can  deliver  deodorized 
sermons   in   tabloid   form. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross — Under  vel- 
vet endearments  women  stretch  their 
claws  and   scratch  like  cats. 

Senator  John  Sharpe  Williams — 
I  would  have  an  international  barber 
shave  the  Kaiser  every  other  day. 

William  George  Bruce — Opening 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  ocean  will  shift 
the  center  of  gravity  of  civilization. 

Rev.  John  R.  Stratton — Almost 
everybody  in  the  world  is  striking  now 
except  the  preachers  and  the  under- 
takers. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  never  could 
understand  how  a  man  could  make 
notes  and  write  music  without  playing 
the  instrument. 

Bishop  John  Hurst — Negro  slavery 
was  abolished  over  fifty  years  ago  and 
yet  today  there  is  worse  than  negro 
slavery  in  the  South. 

Patrick  F.  Murphy — We  poor  den- 
izens of  the  United  States  of  Amend- 
ments can  at  least  cross  the  Atlantic 
for  an  annual  alcoholiday. 

General  Denikin — If  I  have  tanks 
to  go  first  and  corn  following  behind, 
and  behind  that  boots  and  shoes,  I  can 
conquer  the  whole  of  Russia. 

Gutzon  Borglum — Paderewski  is 
the  one  man  of  the  present  time  who 
has  not  been  governed  by  the  military 
class,  the  capitalists,  or  anything  sor- 
did. 

Ex-President  Eliot — The  objectors 
to  immediate  ratification  by  the  Amer- 
ican Senate  do  not  seem  to  have  as 
much  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  morality 
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of  the  American  people  in  the  future 
as  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
have. 

Ex-Premier  Asquith — The  future 
government  of  Russia  is  a  matter  for 
the  Russian  people  and  for  no  one  else 
but  the  Russian  people  to  decide. 

Havelock  Ellis — The  Devil  is  sim- 
ply the  symbolization  of  our  Uncon- 
scious, the  struggling  emergence  of 
hidden  primitive  desires,  the  eruption 
of  forbidden  thoughts. 

The  New  Plays 

The  Gala  Performances  of  the  Ac- 
tors' Equity  Association  were  made 
memorable  during  the  second  week  by 
the  first  performance  of  Miss  Ethel 
Barrymore  as  Juliet,  in  which,  voicing 
the  differences  between  managers  and 
players,  she  said: 

"I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  tonight; 
It     is     too    rash,     too     unadvis'd,     too 

sudden, 
Too    like    the    lightning,    which    doth 

cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  'It  lightens.'  " 

Otherwise  these  Actors'  Equity  per- 
formances, as  were  also  the  first 
week's,  are  riotous  and  jubilant,  evok- 
ing almost  continuous  applause  from 
the  audience.  Members  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  who  participate  include  Chic 
Sale,  Blanche  Ring,  Bernard  Granville, 
Marie  Nordstrom,  the  Twenty  Equity 
Dancers,  Frank  Fay  and  a  great  many 
others,  not  neglecting  to  mention  the 
great  Equity  finale.  (At  the  Lexing- 
ton Theater.) 


Pebbles 

Paid  investigators  are  usually  slow 
to  destroy  their  sources  of  livelihood. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 

Bad  manners  in  Tubes  is  a  subject 
of  much  discussion  just  now. 

It's  quite  astonishing  what  a  lot  one 
has  to  stand  in  trains  nowadays! — 
Lady's  Pictorial. 

"Ever  had  any  trouble  with  your  au- 
tomobile?" 

"Yes.  Ever  since  I  got  it,  all  my 
wife's  relatives  expect  me  to  be  their 
chauffeur." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

General  Pershing  declares  that  "to 
say  the  British  people  are  cold  is  a 
great  libel."  But,  in  view  of  the  coal 
situation,  it  may  soon,  unhappily,  be  a 
great  truth. — The  Passing  Show. 

Young  Doctor — Have  you  never  been 
mistaken  in  your   diagnosis,  doctor? 

Celebrated  Physician — Only  once.  A 
shabbily  dressed  man  came  to  consult 
me  one  day.  I  told  him  he  had  only  got 
indigestion,  and  afterward  I  found 
that  he  was  rich  enough  to  have  had 
appendicitis. — Blighty. 

Wife — I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  with 
this  skirt.  It's  good,  but  somewhat  out 
of  style. 

Husband — Why  don't  you  give  it  to 
the  laundress? 

Wife — Don't  be  funny,  George.  She's 
a  good  laundress,  and  I  wouldn't  offend 
her  for  the  world. — Kansas  City  Star. 

"Private  Blank,"  said  the  Colonel  se- 
verely, reprimanding  a  doughboy  for 
a  minor  breach  of  military  regulations, 
"what  would  you  do  if  I  should  tell  you 
that  you  were  to  be  shot  at  sunrise?" 

"Gosh,  Colonel,"  replied  the  Yank, 
watching  the  shadow  of  a  grin  steal 
over  his  officer's  face,  "I'd  sure  pray 
for  a  cloudy  day." — The  Passing  Shotv. 

A  minister  living  in  a  "country  dis- 
trict" of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  his  parish- 
ioners feel  they  were  properly  married 
until  he  devised  the  following  sei-vice: 

To  the  man:  "You  savvy  this  wom- 
an?" "Yes."  "You  likee?"  "Yes."  "By 
and  by  you  no  kick  out?"  "No." 

To  the  woman:  "You  savvy  this 
man?"  "Yes."  "You  likee?"  "Yes."  "By 
and  by  you  no  kick  out?"  "No."  "Pau 
(done).  Let  us  pray." — San  Fi'ancisco 
Chronicle. 

A  schoolboy  friend  has  shown  me  a 
note  which  he  has  received  from  G.  K, 
Chesterton  in  reply  to  one  asking  him 
for  his  autograph  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tactfully  complimenting  him  on 
his  effective  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  Chesterton  replied:  "Thank  you 
so  much  for  your  letter.  I  only  write 
this  one  in  order  to  show  you,  finally 
and  upon  documentary  evidence,  that 
I  can  not  write  English  any  more  than 
you.  I  also  am  trying  to  learn  to  do  so. 
A  most  usual  and  fruitful  way  of  learn- 
ing is  to  write  books.  They  sometimes 
pav  you  for  doing  it,  and  the  reviewers 
look  after  the  mistakes." — Westmin^ 
ster  Gazette. 
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Every  one  of  these  Victor  artists 
is  a  reason  for  having  aVictrola 
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It  is  to  these  artists  the  public  instlnctivel}^  turns  for 
musical  entertainment  in  the  great  opera  houses,  theatres 
and  concert  auditoriums  throughout  the  world.  And  on 
the  Victrola  their  glorious  art  echoes  and  re-echoes  in 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes. 

To  hear  these  famous  artists  on  the  Victrola  is  to  be 
thrilled  and  inspired  by  their  exquisite  interpretations,  to 
experience  the  delight  that  only  the  greatest  music  can 
bestow — that  only  Victor  Records  bring  into  your  home. 
Every  rendition  as  true  as  life  itself — and  it  is  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  perfection  that  these  great  artists  have 
chosen  the  Victrola  as  the  instrument  to  convey  their 
masterpieces  to  the  music-lovers  of  all  the  world. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950.  Any  Victor  dealer  anywhere  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the  Victrola  and  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear. 

Important  Notice.    Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scientifically  coordinated 

and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  should  be  used 

together  to  secure  a  perfect  reproduction. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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Keep  the  Railroads  Running 


IN  the  struggle  of  the  transportation  workers  with 
the  Government  that  may  result  from  the  new  strike 
ballot  being  taken  by  the  railway  shopmen,  Con- 
gress can  be  expected  to  "stand  by  the  President." 
When  he  served  notice  on  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods 
that  there  would  be  no  permanent  advances  in  wages  to 
meet  temporary  conditions,  the  President  took  a  stand 
that  Congress  approved  almost  to  a  man. 

After  three  years,  Congress  still  smarts  under  the 
coercion  employed  to  force  thru  the  Adamson  eight- 
hour  law.  It  is  now  pleased  to  observe  that  the  Brother- 
hoods have  "licked  the  President's  hand  until  they  have 
drawn  blood."  Altho  the  President's  message  to  the 
shopmen  was  couched  in  the  most  conciliatory  language, 
Congressional  leaders  have  been  informed  that  the 
President  meant  every  word  and  will  not  retreat  one 
step  from  the  position  he  has  taken. 

On  a  previous  ballot  98  per  cent  of  the  shopmen 
voted  to  strike,  and  on  the  present  ballot  a  similar  vote 
is  expected.  This  would  not  mean  that  a  strike  was  in- 
evitable. The  leaders  of  the  shopmen  are  known  to  be 
opposed  to  striking  at  this  time,  but  they  fear  that  their 
followers  may  overturn  them  unless  they  take  the  most 
vigorous  possible  action.  With  this  situation  the  leaders 


may  still  be  able  to  find  a  way  out,  even  if  a  strike  is 
authorized. 

A  strike  by  the  shopmen  undoubtedly  would  involve 
all  the  organized  railroad  workers  dnd  would  seriously 
cripple,  if  not  completely  tie  up,  the  transportation  sys- 
tems of  the  country.  Senator  Thomas  and  other  mem- 
bers have  urged  that  the  Government  make  prepara- 
tions to  insure  continued  service — in  other  words,  to 
break  any  strike  that  may  materialize.  The  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  the  railroads  running  rests  with  the 
Executive,  and  Congress,  while  shouting  sympathetic 
advice  from  the  side-lines,  may  be  depended  upon  to 
make  every  effort  to  keep  it  there. 

In  the  President's  appeal  to  the  people  to  enforce  a 
wage  truce  during  the  transition  period,  which  accom- 
panied his  rejection  of  the  shopmen's  demands,  he 
again  emphasized  that  no  material  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living  can  be  effected  until  the  peace  treaty  is 
ratified.  The  President  practically  promised  reductions 
when  ratification  takes  place.  Many  senators  doubt  that 
the  promise  can  be  carried  out.  Demands  from  Germany 
and  Austria  for  American  goods,  they  say,  will  deplete 
the  domestic  market  and  will  be  calculated  to  increase 
rather  than  lower  prices. 


The  "Washington  Melodrama. — From  the  Chicago  Daily  Neivs. 
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Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


Roller  skates 


The  statement  was  designed  to  create  additional  pub- 
lic pressure  for  quick  action  on  the  peace  treaty.  The 
Administration  is  now  convinced  it  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  delay  and  it  wishes  to  come  to  grips  in  the  Senate 
immediately.  In  was  in  response  to  Administration  de- 
mands that  Senator  Lodge  forced  action  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  Shantung  settlement.  The 
committee  voted  for  a  direct  textual  amendment  to  the 
treaty,  which  would,  if  accepted  by  the  Allies,  have  the 
effect  of  turning  back  all  rights  in  the  Shantung  penin- 
sula to  China.  Later  it  adopted  other  textual  amend- 
ments by  Senator  Fall,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating  the  United  States  from  all  commissions  cre- 
ated under  the  peace  settlement  except  the  Reparations 
Commission. 

The  action  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Shantung,  "packed"  as  it  was  with  opponents  of  the 
treaty,  was  never  in  doubt.  There  is  doubt,  however, 
that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  necessary  majority  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Swanson  said,  after  a  conference 
with  the  President,  that  the  changes  in  the  Shantung 
settlement  would  not  be  accepted  by  England  and 
France,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  United  States 
would  be  compelled  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many, if  the  action  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
w^ere  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  United  States  would 
thus  be  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Germany 
and  would  be  forced  to  seek  admission  to  the  League  of 
Nations  after  it  had  been  established  by  the  Allies. 

In  response  to  written  questions  by  Senator  Fall, 
President  Wilson  said  he  could  never  consent  to  a  sep- 
arate peace  with  Germany,  and  the  Administration  is 
now  bending  every  effort  to  secure  the  defeat  of  the 
Shantung  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  the  Shan- 
tung settlement  was  picked  by  Senators  Johnson  and 
Borah,  irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, early  in  the  fight  as  a  minor  point  of  attack 
against  the  treaty.  Even  they  never  expected  that  Shan- 
tung would  assume  the  proportions  of  a  major  issue. 


Another  device  decided  upon  by  the  irreconcilables  in 
their  first  conferences  was  a  play  upon  anti-British 
.sentiment  in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
This  device  they  have  now  called  into  play  with  some 
effect.  Senator  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  is 
being  swayed  from  his  support  of  the  treaty  because  of 
his  sympathy  for  Ireland,  and  Senator  Hoke  Smith,  re- 
membering the  British  blockade  of  the  North  Sea  coast 
and  the  consequent  losses  to  southern  cotton  growers, 
also  is  tempted  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  treaty's  oppo- 
nents. 

There  are  some  signs  that  the  critics  of  the  treaty, 
feeling  that  they  are  approaching  the  peak  of  their 
strength,  will  eliminate  further  delay  and  seek  an  early 
test  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Hitchcock  predicts  that  the 
treaty  will  be  acted  on  in  the  Senate  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, but  Senator  McCumber  is  not  so  optimistic.  He 
believes  Christmas  will  see  the  treaty  still  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  treaty  is  not  the  only  matter  being  delayed  by 
the  Senate  at  present.  Senator  Gronna  fears  that  his 
committee  cannot  report  legislation  for  the  regulation 
of  the  packers  much  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
much  of  the  high  cost  of  living  legislation  asked  by 
the  President  is  still  awaiting  action. 

Senators  who  have  worked  for  several  years  winning 
adherents  in  other  sections  for  their  plans  for  regulat- 
ing the  packers,  have  been  dismayed  to  discover  that 
an  enormous  pork  industry  was  built  up  in  the  South 
during  the  war,  and  that  southern  senators,  upon  whose 
votes  they  had  counted,  are  now  opposed  to  any  legis- 
lation that  would  hamper  the  packers  and  limit  the 
market  for  hogs. 

While  holding  up  legislation  that  has  been  asked  for 
coping  with  the  high  cost  of  living.  Republican  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  criticizing  Attorney  General 
Palmer  for  his  failure  to  ask  legislation  revising  the 
anti-trust  laws.  They  say  the  Administration  wishes  to 
get  after  the  "little  profiteers"  but  for  political  reasons 
will  interfere  with  the  "big  profiteers"  as  little  as 
possible. 

If  Attorney  General  Palmer  is  successful  in  his  fight 
against  high  prices,  it  has  been  hinted,  he  will  be  re- 
garded in  some  quarters  as  the  logical  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  in  1920.  This  accounts  for  much  of 
the  criticism  being  launched  at  present  against  Mr. 
Palmer's  administration  of  the  office  of  Alien  Property 
Custodian. 

All  issues  are  complicated  by  the  approach  of  the 
presidential  campaign  and  the  scarcity  of  desirable 
presidential  candidates.  There  has  been  a  quiet  boom 


Women  Are  for  the  League 

By  Mrs.  George  Bass 

Chairman,    Women's    Division, 
Democratic  National  Committee 

1  have  just  returned  from  a  journey  into  forty  different 
states  in  every  one  of  which  I  have  been  in  conference 
with  women  and  men  political  leaders.  I  think  the  Repub- 
licans are  finding  women  are  for  the  League. 

Women  went  into  the  war  by  the  same  inevitable  steps 
that  the  President  went  into  the  war.  Why?  To  the  end 
that  there  should  be  no  more  war.  And  that's  why  they're 
with  the  President  now.  They  don't  want  to  stop  when 
the  job  is  half  done.  They  want  to  be  with  the  President 
to  the  finish. 

I  found  women  literally  flaming  with  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  League  and  his  leadership  in  attain- 
ing the  League.  And  you  can  lay  it  down  that  they  will 
be  with  him  to  the  journey's  end. 


l^iesti  Itiustrativg 

General  James  G.  Harbord,  who  commanded  the 
Marines  at  Belleau  Wood  and  later  was  in  charge 
of  the  important  Service  of  Supply,  enlisted  as  a 
Private  in  Company  A  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  in 
January,  1889.  In  1898  he  became  a  "volunteer" 
Major  in  the  Rough  Riders.  After  he  was  mustered 
out  he  was  made  a  Captain  of  the  regular  Cavalry, 
and  after  another  long  wait  became  a  Major  in 
December,  1914,  and  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  May, 
1917.  He  went  to  France  with  General  Pershing  and 
was  the  first  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  F.  He  was 
promoted     to     Brigadier-General     in     August,     1917 
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Press  lUnsirnt'mg 

During  the  war  General  Frank  E.  Bamford 
commanded  the  First  Division,  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division,  and  after  the  armistice  the 
School  Area  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  altho  in  1891, 
after  graduation  from  the  university,  he  was 
a  Private  in  Company  E  of  the  Second  Infantry 


Press  Illustrating 

General  Evan  M.  Johnson  en- 
listed as  a  Private  in  Company 
F  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  in  1882, 
but  when  the  National  Army 
was  organized  he  was  made 
Brigadier-General  and  served  in 
the  A.  E.  F.,  as  commander 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi- 
sion   for   several   short    periods 


Press  Illustrating 

General  Preston  Brown  is  a  Yale  graduate  of  '92 
who  rose  from  Private  in  Battery  A  of  the  Fifth 
Artillery  to  Commander  of  the  Third  Division  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  He  had  four  years'  service  in  the  ranks 
before  he  got  his  commission  of  Second  Lieutenant 
of  the  Second  Infantry.  He  attended  the  Army 
Service  Schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  graduated 
from  the  Army  Staff  College  in  1914.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  August,  1917,  to 
Colonel  in  February,  1918,  and  »o  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral five  months  later.  He  led  the  Third  Division 
into    Germany    after    the    signing    of    the    armistice 


Press  IlluiUaHng 

It  took  General  Campbell  King  only  twenty- 
one  years  to  climb  the  army  ladder.  He  en- 
listed as  a  Private  in  Troop  K  of  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  in  1897;  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in  the  A.  E.  F.  in  1918.  In  1916  he  was  an 
instructor  at  the  Fort  Leavenworth  Army  School 
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@  Ledger  I'lwto  Service 

King  Swope,  the  twenty-six  year  old  Congressman  from  Kentucky 

during  the  last  few  weeks  for  Senator  Lodge  as  the 
Republican  nominee. 

"The  trouble  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee," 
Senator  Thomas  observed,  "is  the  presence  on  it  of  so 
many  water-logged  presidential  candidates,  afraid  to 
get  away  from  shore." 

Men  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  "presidential  possibilities"  are  Sen- 
ators Hitchcock  and  Pomerene,  Democrats,  and  Sena- 
tors Borah,  Johnson,  Harding  and  Knox,  Republicans. 
The  reaction  of  the  country  to  present  activities  in 
Washington  will  in  a  large  measure  dictate  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Republican  candidate  at  least.  If  no  one 
Republican  in  Washington  stands  out  above  the  re&t, 
the  nomination  will  probably  go  to  one  of  the  state 
governors. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

The  Royal  Prince  Regent  Deposed 

THE  report  of  Herbert  Hoover,  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Relief  Organization,  as  to  the  situation 
in  Hungary  and  his  insistence  upon  the  repudia- 
tion of  Archduke  Joseph's  usurpation  of  power,  aroused 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris  to  prompt  and  decisive 
action.  A  message  was  sent  to  Budapest  notifying  the 
Royal  Prince  Regent  that  they  would  have  no  dealings 
with  the  Government  he  had  set  up: 

That  Government  came  into  existence  not  by  the  will  of 
the  people  but  by  a  coup  d'etat  carried  out  by  a  small  body 
of  police  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  army. 

It  has  at  its  head  a  member  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
whose  policies  and  actions  were  largely  responsible  for  the 
calamities  under  which  the  world  is  suffering  and  will  long 
suffer.  A  peace  negotiated  by  such  a  Government  is  not 
likely  to  be  lasting;  nor  can  the  Allied  and  Associated  Gov- 
ernments give  the  economic  support  which  Hungary  needs. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  by  election  of  a 
faithful  reflection  of  the  popular  will  are,  in  the  present 
unhappy  state  of  Hungary,  most  serious.  They  would  be 
overwhelming  if  an  election  were  carried  out  under  Haps- 
burg influences.  Even  if  an  assembly  elected  under  such 
circumstances  were  really  representative,  no  one  would 
think  so. 

The  interallied  mission  at  Budapest  delivered  this 
ultimatum  on  Saturday  afternoon,  August  23,  with  the 
warning  that   he   must   resign   within   two  hours.   At 


eight  o'clock  the  mis.sion  was  notified  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Archduke  and  his  cabinet.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  containing  representatives  of  various  par- 
ties including  the  Socialists  and  Bolsheviki.  Herr  Peidll, 
who  was  one  of  the  Soviet  Commissioners  under  Bela 
Kun  and  who  was  selected  by  the  Allies  as  Premier  of 
the  provisional  Government  following  that,  is  to  be 
Minister  of  Food  in  the  new  cabinet. 

The  Supreme  Council,  tho  unable  to  prevent  the  Ru- 
manians from  carrying  away  food  and  machinery  from 
Hungary,  has  requested  them  to  take  an  inventory  of 
all  the  property  they  confiscate  in  order  that  its  value 
may  be  deducted  from  any  indemnity  due  Rumania. 

In  the  Banat  of  southern  Hungary  50,000  Rumanian 
troops,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Allies,  have  been 
sent  to  occupy  territory  claimed  by  the  Serbs  as  popu- 
lated chiefly  by  their  race.  Serbian  troops  have  also 
moved  into  the  Banat  as  far  as  the  line  drawn  by  the 
Paris  Conference  and  there  is  imminent  danger  of  a 
clash  between  the  opposing  forces. 

The  Question  of  Thrace 

AMERICAN  principles  seem  likely  to  prevail  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  partition  of 
Thrace,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  agitation 
and  intrigue  for  many  months.  It  was  a  question  of 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  delicacy,  for  racial  feuds  of 
centuries  were  involved  and  no  clear-cut  line  could  be 
drawn  between  right  and  wrong.  Statistics  as  to  the 
ethnological  composition  of  the  region  are  unreliable 
and  conflicting.  Greek  maps  show  it  nearly  all  Greek, 
and  Bulgarian  maps  make  it  mostly  Bulgarian.  Lan- 
guage is  not  a  safe  guide,  for  many  of  the  inhabitants 
speak  two  or  more.  Religion  is  no  better,  for  there  have 
been  apostates  from  all  faiths.  Historic  relations  have 
no  bearing  on  present  affiliations.  The  complexion  of 
the  population  has  been  forcibly  changed  by  deporta- 
tions and  massacres  by  all  parties  when  they  had  a 
chance. 

In  this  uttermost  angle  of  Europe  had  been  crowded 
remnants  of  all  the  various  European  and  Asiatic  races 
who  had  for  the  last  three  thousand  years  struggled 


Press  Illustrating 

Henry  Ford,  watched  by  his  friends,  Thomas  Edison,  H.  S.  Fire- 
stone and  John  Burroughs,  chisels  his  name  on  what  is  to  be 
the    cornerstore    of    the    Ford    tractor    plant    at    Green    Island 
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for  the  possession  of  the  point  of  land  linking  the  two 
continents,  all  too  intermingled  to  be  separated  by  any 
kind  of  geographical  division.  According  to  the  figures 
of  the  Greek  propagandists  on  the  population  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  dispute,  the  vilayet  or  province  of  Adrianople 
was  in  1912  composed  of  508,000  Turks,  366,000  Greeks, 
108,000  Bulgars,  24,000  Armenians  and  19,000  Jews  in 
round  numbers,  making  altogether  a  little  more  than 
a  million.  The  Greeks,  being  a  seafaring  and  trading 
people,  have  spread  all  along  the  littoral  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Aegean  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Turks 
and  Bulgars  are  largely  peasantry  and  farther  inland. 

When  the  American  delegates  at  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence came  to  consider  the  question  they  found,  as  in 
other  cases,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine it  in  advance  by  secret  agreements  without  con- 
sulting the  people  most  concerned.  In  the  midst  of  the 
war,  when  Greece  was  wavering  between  a  pro-German 
King  and  a  pro-Ally  Premier,  Great  Britain  and  France 
tried  to  win  her  over  by  offering  her  the  whole  of 
Thrace.  This  was  a  violation  of  the  President's  prin- 
ciples in  two  points;  first,  it  placed  under  Greek  rule  a 
population  of  which,  according  to  the  Greek  figures, 
only  about  a  third  were  Greek,  and  second,  it  shut  off 
Bulgaria  entirely  from  the  Aegean.  It  was  Bulgaria's 
effort  to  reach  a  seaport  to  the  south  that  led  to  the 
Balkan  war  of  1912  and,  if  she  were  again  cut  off  from 
the  coast,  it  would  likely  lead  to  another  war  in  the 
future. 

Here  was  clearly  a  case  for  the  application  of  the 
President's  dictum,  that  if  we  are  to  have  permanent 
peace  there  must  be  "no  discrimination  between  those 
to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  just."  It  was  natural  to  want  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  Bulgaria  for  taking  the  wrong  side 
in  the  war,  as  well  as  for  her  brutal  treatment  of  sub- 
ject populations  during  the  war.  But  to  curtail  the  ter- 
ritory of  Bulgaria  to  any  great  extent  would  make  the 
Balkan  situation  worse  than  before.  In  fact,  if  the  new 


boundaries  were  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  racial  affil- 
iations alone  Bulgaria  would  gain  rather  than  lose,  for 
the  peace  imposed  upon  her  at  Bucharest  in  1913,  after 
she  had  been  defeated  by  the  combined  attack  from  all 
sides  of  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  Rumania  and  Tur- 
key, was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  without  ethnical 
or  ethical  warrant.  King  Ferdinand  in  accepting  the 
peace  of  Bucharest  frankly  declared  that  it  was  but  a 
truce  and  that  he  should  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
reverse  it  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  His  chance  for  revenge 
came  the  next  year  and  he  concluded  a  secret  treaty 
with  Austria  that  enabled  the  Bulgars  to  overrun 
southern  Serbia  and  northern  Macedonia. 

But  the  Austrian  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  repre- 
sented his  people  no  better  than  King  Constantine  did 
the  Greeks.  The  Bulgars  hated  the  Austrians  and  per- 
sisted in  treating  their  Russian  prisoners  as  brethren. 
Toward  America  Bulgaria  has  always  been  friendly 
and  more  hospitable  toward  our  teachers  and  mission- 
aries than  any  of  the  other  Balkan  peoples.  During  the 
whole  war  the  American  schools  in  Bulgaria  ran  with- 
out interference,  teaching  in  English  and  French. 
After  America  entered  the  war  the  Bulgars  became 
increasingly  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  altho  the 
German  star  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  Since  the  United 
States  did  not  declare  war  against  Bulgaria,  American 
influence  could  be  exerted  thru  various  channels  and 
this  contributed  to  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  King  Ferdinand.  The  defection  of  Bulgaria 
broke  the  connection  between  the  Teutonic  Powers  and 
Turkey,  thus  enabling  the  British  to  defeat  the  Turks 
and  the  Italians  to  drive  back  the  Austrians. 

At  the  Paris  Conference  the  American  delegates 
pointed  out  the  undesirability  of  taking  away  from  Bul- 
garia the  part  of  northern  Thrace  where  the  Bulgars 
predominate  and  urged  that  Bulgaria  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain a  strip  of  territory  leading  to  the  Aegean  seaport. 
France  and  England  were  committed  by  the  secret  treaty 
to  the  Greek  claims  for  the  whole  of  Thrace,  but  Italy 
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Proposed  plan  for  the  partition  of  Thrace  favored  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Polk  at  the  Paris  Conference.  Bv  the  Balkan 
wars  of  1912-13  the  Turks  were  expelled  from  the  Balkans,  but  thru  the  interposition  of  the  powers  retained  the  region  between 
Adrianople  and  Constantinople.  Greece  gained  the  ports  of  Salonica  and  Kavala.  and  Bulgaria  gained  the  port  of  Dedeagalcli. 
Greece  now  claims  all  of  Thrace,  but  it  is  proposed  to  retain  under  international  control  a  strip  of  territory  about  Constantinople 
and  the  Straits  and  also  a  corridor  connecting  Bulgaria  with  the  Aegean.  In  this  way  both  Greece  and  Bulgaria  will  have  access  to 
both    the    Black    and    Aegean    Seas.    The    United    States    may    be     made     mandatory     for    one     or     both     the     international     areas 


(g  Broicn  Bros. 


THEN  AND  NOW 


The  "Great  Eastern"  was  the  largest  ship  in  the  world  in  1860  when  this  photograph  shows  her  moored  in  the  North 
River  at  the  foot  of  Hammond  Street  (now  West  Twelfth  Street)  following  her  maiden  voyage  from  Southampton.  "We 
may  repeat  here,  briefly,  that  the  'Great  Eastern'  is  the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  being  25.000  tons  burden,  and  680 
feet  long."  said  Harper's  Weekly  of  July  7,  1860.  "She  is  a  side-wheel  steamer,  with  two  oscillating  engines  of  1000  nominal 
horse-power,  and  four  74-inch  cylinders;  a  screw  steamer,  with  two  engines  of  1600  nominal  horse-power  and  four  84-inch 
cylinders;  and  a  ship  with  six  masts,  spreading  6500  square  yards  of  canvas."  The  photograph  below  is  of  the  design  for 
two  huge  liners  to  be  built  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  each  to  be  1000  feet  in  length,  to  have  ten  decks,  to  be 
oil  burning,  and  to  have  a  speed  of  30  knots  an  hour.  These  vessels  are  expected  to  cut  tlie  ocean  passage  to  four  days 
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Keyxtone  View  Co 


With  a  wing  clearance  of  only  15  feet,  Charles  Godefroy,  French 
pilot,   succeeded   recently   in   flying  thru  the   Arc   de   Triomphe 

• 

at  first  took  the  American  side,  for  Greece  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  ambitions.  In  Albania  and  Smyrna  the  Ital- 
ians and  Greeks  were  quarreling,  in  fact  fighting,  over 
their  claims  in  these  regions  and  Italy  insisted  upon  re- 
taining the  twelve  Greek  islands  that  she  took  from  Tur- 
key just  before  the  Great  War.  These  islands  had  been 
conceded  to  Italy  by  France  and  Great  Britain  in  the 
secret  treaty  of  London  without  regard  to  the  desires 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  treaty  had  promised  the 
port  of  Fiume  to  the  Croats,  and  since  this  is  their 
natural  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  President  Wilson  object- 
ed to  the  demand  of  Italy  for  possession  of  this  port. 
Failure  to  get  Fiume  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Or- 
lando Government  and  with  the  advent  of  Premier 
Nitti  Italian  policy  took  a  new  tack.  Foreign  Minister 
Tittoni,  who  succeeded  Baron  Sonnino  at  the  Paris 
Conference,  started  private  negotiations  with  Premier 
Venizelos  of  Greece  and  after  a  few  weeks  came  to  an 
agreement  with  him.  From  what  has  been  published  or 
surmized  it  seems  that  Italy  has  consented  to  surren- 
der to  Greece  the  Twelve  Islands  (Dodecanese),  altho 
these  were  granted  to  Italy  by  the  pact  of  London. 
Italy  also  relinquishes  in  favor  of  Greece  her  claim  on 
Smyrna  which  was  based  on  the  pact  of  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne.  Italy  will  allow  Greece  the  possession  of 
southern  Albania  (northern  Epirus)  and  in  return 
Greece  will  favor  the  Italian  retention  of  the  Albanian 
port  of  Valona  and  an  Italian  protectorate  over  the 
rest  of  Albania.  This  runs  counter  to  the  American 
contention  that  Albania  was  entitled  to  independence 
and  that  Italy  had  no  right  of  sovereignty  over  Al- 
bania since  there  is  no  Italian  population. 

According  to  this  agreement  as  announced  early  in 
August  Italy  was  prepared  to  support  the  full  claims 
of  Greece  to  Thrace.  This  left  the  United  States  in  a 
minority  of  one;  nevertheless  Mr.  Polk,  who  replaced 
Mr.  Lansing  on  the  American  peace  delegation,  seems 
to  have  succeeded  in  carrying  his  point  and  arranging 
a  compromize  that  will  allow  Bulgaria  access  to  the 
sea  without  placing  the  Greek  population  of  the  coast 
under  Bulgarian  rule.  The  accompanying  map  will  show 
the  proposed  division  of  the  disputed  territory.  A  line 
is  to  be  drawn  from  Midia  on  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Gulf  of  Saros.  The  land  lying  northwest  of  this  line 
and  as  far  as  the  Maritza  River  and  the  old  Bulgarian 
boundary  will  be  ceded  to  Greece  outright.  The  strip 


to  the  southeast  including  Constantinople  and  Gallipoli 
will  be  under  international  control,  possibly  under  an 
American  mandate.  The  part  of  Thrace  lying  west  of 
Maronia  is  to  be  cut  in  two  by  an  east  and  west  line. 
The  northern  section  will  be  left  to  Bulgaria  and  the 
southern  transferred  to  Greece.  The  territory  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Maritza  River  and  the  port  of  Ma- 
ronia and  extending  from  the  Aegean  coast  to  the  boun- 
dary of  old  Bulgaria  will  be  internationalized.  This  will 
secure  to  the  Bulgars  permanent  access  to  the  port  of 
Dedeagatch  and  to  the  Greeks  an  avenue  of  communi- 
cation between  their  territory  in  eastern  Thrace  and 
in  western  Thrace.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proposed 
solution  of  the  Aegean  puzzle  is  very  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  Baltic.  There  the  continuity 
of  Prussian  territory  was  broken  to  allow  the  inland 
state  of  Poland  access  to  the  sea  thru  the  Vistula  River 
and  port  of  Danzig.  In  the  case  of  Thrace  Greek  terri- 
tory is  severed  in  order  to  permit  Bulgaria  to  reach 
the  Aegean  thru  the  Maritza  River  and  the  port  of 
Dedeagatch.  But  Greece  secures  a  strip  of  the  Black 
Sea  coast  including  the  port  of  Midia,  which  will  open 
a  new  outlet  for  her  commerce.  The  Greeks  insist  that 
they  must  have  all  Thrace,  including  Constantinople. 
But  the  Kolchak  Government  claims  Constantinople  for 
Russia,  and  the  Mohammedan  world  demands  that  it 
be  left  to  the  Turks.  Internationalization  seems  the 
best  solution. 

The  Amusement  Famine 

FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American 
theater  the  actors  are  on  strike.  They  are  strik- 
ing for  a  new  contract  with  the  managers,  and 
their  demands  are  just.  But  the  way  they  have  gone 
about  it  seems  to  give  strength  to  the  contention  of  the 
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The    river   pageant    on   the   Thames,    showing   the    Royal    Barge 
with  London  Bridge  and  the  Tower  Bridge  in  the  background 
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Central  News  Photo  Service 
Pat  Moran,  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Reds,  is  called  by  many 
the  best  manager  in  the  baseball   game  today,  with   good  reason 

managers  that  the  organization  which  represents  the 
actors — the  Actors'  Equity  Association — does  not  vali- 
date its  own  contract,  since  the  strike  ordered  actors 
out  of  the  theater  who  are  working  under  old  Equity 
contracts.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  time  the  act- 
ors give  test  to  their  strength  of  organization,  they 
should  be  accused  of  turning  the  contract  they  formerly 
agreed  to  into  a  "mere  scrap  of  paper," 

The  managers  are  organized  into  the  Producing  Man- 
agers' Association.  They  have  heretofore  worked  peace- 
ably with  labor.  But  now  labor  is  striking  sympathetic- 
ally with  the  actors,  since  the  Actors'  Equity  Association 
has  recently  become  an  affiliated  body  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  And  it  looks  as  tho,  if  some 
basis  of  arbitration  is  not  reached  soon,  the  doors  of  all 
the  theaters  in  the  country  will  be  closed,  even  the 
vaudeville  and  moving  picture  houses  joining  in  the 
fight.  Then,  for  a  while,  at  least,  America  will  face  an 
amusement  famine. 

The  deadlock  between  the  managers  and  the  actors  is 
not  caused  by  the  managers'  refusal  to  grant  the  actor 
within  reason  what  he  demands;  it  is  a  point  blank  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  recognize  officially 
the  Actors'  Equity  Association  or  to  deal  collectively 
with  actors  under  its  arbitrary  sway.  The  managers 
claim  that  their  investment — one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars — must  be  protected  from  ever  again  being  jeop- 
ardized by  a  body  repudiating  its  signed  agreement. 
They  are  willing  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  individual 
players,  and  to  give  individual  players  a  contract  em- 
bodying their  demands,  even  if  that  contract  is  worded 
by  the  Equity.  But  with  the  Equity  they  will  not  deal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  actor  in  the  past  has  had 
much  with  which  to  contend.  The  most  progressive 
members  of  the  Producing  Managers'  Association  rec- 
ognize this.  Heretofore  the  actor  has  had  to  agree  to  an 
unlimited  number  of  weeks  devoted  to  free  rehearsals; 
he  has  had  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  the  manager  as  to 
half -salary  weeks;  he  has  been  laid  off,  without  any 
warning,  and  his  pay  stopped;  and  there  are  many  mi- 
nor questions,  such  as  railroad  fares,  etc.,  that  have 
weighed  heavily  on  his  shoulders. 

If  the  managers  now  give  in  to  the  Equity,  they  feel 
that  their  business  will  always  be  threatened  by  the 


strike  menace;  that  no  contract  with  an  actor  will  be 
binding.  The  theatrical  business  is  not  like  a  factory;  to 
the  theater  the  actor  bears  a  more  sensitive  relation 
than  the  mechanic  to  the  machine.  Furthermore,  the  in- 
vestment of  the  manager  is  sunk  in  an  enterprise  that 
brooks  no  delay,  no  letup  in  order  to  train  "scabs"  to 
take  the  place  of  "closed  shop"  members.  Looking  ahead, 
the  Producing  Managers'  Association  sees  the  threat 
of  a  closed  shop,  if  the  Equity  grows  larger,  or  if  it 
grows  more  powerful  thru  the  possible  success  of  this 
strike. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Equity  claims  that  its  mem- 
bers are  not  aiming  for  a  closed  shop;  the  Equity  is 
willing  to  give  a  bond  of  $500,000  as  guarantee  of  their 
word.  The  managers  claim,  however,  "What  is  $500,000 
to  the  $100,000,000  which  we  have  invested?"  With  this 
seemingly  deadlocked  situation,  for  the  first  time  in 
theatrical  history,  the  new  season  is  not  beginning  on 
time.  And  the  managers  threaten  to  close  every  theater 
in  the  United  States  rather  than  give  in.  The  actors 
would  be  stronger  if  their  ranks  included  all  the  well- 
known  players,  but  E.  H.  Sothern,  Julia  Marlowe,  Mrs. 
Fiske  and  David  Warfield,  to  mention  a  few,  are  not  for 
the  strike;  they  are  for  arbitration,  and  to  their  stand- 
ard have  come  many  others.  But  the  bulk  of  the  actors 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Equity.  Ethel  and  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  Marie  Dressier  and  Blanche  Ring — these  are 
among  the  strikers. 

In  New  York  there  is  a  theatrical  club.  The  Lambs,  a 
sort  of  clearing-house,  where  the  actor  and  the  manager 
have  been  wont  to  meet.  Since  the  strike  the  managers 
have  resigned  from  The  Lambs  in  great  number.  George 
Cohan,  as  much  an  actor  as  a  manager,  has  resigned 
because  he  thinks  the  actors  are  unjust;  not  because  he 
is  with  the  managers.  David  Belasco  has  resigned,  de- 
claring, as  William  Brady  has  declared,  that  if  the  act- 
ors win  in  this  struggle  he  wiU  never  again  produce  a 
play.  And  others  in  like  spirit  have  resigned.  Francis 
Wilson,  president  of  the  Actors'  Equity — the  Francis 
Wilson  of  beloved  "Erminie"  fame — is  being  sued  right 
and  left  on  the  charge  of  "restraint  of  trade."  And  up 
and  down  Broadway,  in  New  York,  the  actors  are 
marching,  picketing  outside  theaters,  street  harangu- 
ing, and  issuing  official  statements. 

The  strike  is  spreading.  Government  intervention  has 
been  offered;  the  Governor  of  the  state  of  New  York 
has  been  appealed  to ;  and  there  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions that  ex-President  Taft  and  ex-Justice  Hughes  be 
called  in  to  settle  the  matter.  Even  the  playwrights 
have  tried  to  bring  peace. 

Certain  it  is  that,  however  good  the  intention  of  the 
manager  in  the  present  instance,  the  actor  "has  him  on 
the  hip";  for  the  manager's  conduct  in  the  past  has 
been  anything  but  iri'eproachable,  and  the  amusement 
of  the  country  has  suffered  at  his  hands.  We  know  what 
organization  among  the  managers  did  in  the  days  when 
the  Theatrical  Trust  was  at  its  highest  flowering;  the 
manager  now  does  not  know  what  the  Equity  might  do 
if  it  flowered  as  abundantly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  public  is  threatened  with  amuse- 
ment famine.  It  might  not  care  if  you  took  away  its 
theater  for  several  months — such  is  the  parlous  lack  of 
interest  in  this  country  as  to  what  the  theater  really 
means.  But  take  away  its  movies,  and  the  public  might 
enter  the  fight.  It  would  be  well  if  the  public  did.  For 
it  has  been  too  quiescent  as  to  its  tastes;  it  has  taken 
too  patiently  what  the  managers  have  had  to  offer.  If 
there  is  an  amusement  famine,  sated  appetites  may 
have  a  chance  to  rest ;  the  public  may  recover  from  its 
amusement  indigestion,  and  go  back  to  simple  tastes 
and  eternal  verities  in  the  theater. 


American  Goods  the 
World  Over 


These  Japanese  employees  of  the  telephone  company  in  Tokyo 
puneh     in     their     time     on     an     American-made     time     clock 


Photographs  from  Vndcrioood  &  I'nderwood 

The  Maori  chief  still  wears  the  savage  costume  and  clings  to 
the  battle  ax  of  ancient  warfare.  But  his  left  hand  grasps  the 
weapon  of  modern  business — and  the  American  telephone  is 
becoming    more    and    more    one    of    his    everyday    necessities 

In  the  narrow  Chinese  street  at  the  left  the  people  are  watch- 
ing with  interest — just  as  they  do  on  Broadway-the  installa- 
tion of  underground  telephone  cables  manufactured  in  America. 
China  is  conservative  about  accepting  new-fangled  notions,  but 
the   telephone   is   being   more   and   more   generally  used   there 


The  Night  Before  the  Parade 


April  25,  1919 

By  Amy  Lowell 


Birds  are  calling  through  the  rain, 
Glass  bells  dropping  across  the  patter  of  falling  rain. 
The  garden  soaks,  and  breathes,  and  lifts  up  the  spear- 
green  leaves  of  tulips 
And  the  long,  golden  mouths  of  daffodils 
To  the  downpour. 

And  the  high  blossoms  of  forsythia 
Tremble  vaguely,  and  bend  to  let  the  rain  run  off  them 
And  spill  over  the  little  red  peony  fronds 
Uncurling  at  their  feet. 
It  is  wet,  and  cool,  and  pleasant. 
Why  should  words  rattle  upon  this  quietness? 

"Adders  writhe  from  the  sunken  eyes 

Of  statues,  in  Persepolis." 

Clashes  of  bells  bursting  in  a  grey  sky. 

And  a  clock  striking  jubilees  of  brass  hours,  one  after 
another. 

Gas-jets  flicker,  and  spin  sudden  lights  across  the  battle- 
flags  draped  to  the  pillars. 

The  church  sighs  in  the  evening  rain, 

Kneeling  beneath  the  dim  clouds  in  a  stillness  of  adora- 
tion. 

Beauty  of  stone,  of  glass,  of  memories. 

Worshipful  beauty  spotted  by  the  snarl  of  words — 
"Adders  writhe  from  the  sunken  eyes 
Of  statues,  in  Persepolis." 

They  have  put  up  stands, 

Flimsy  wooden  stands  to  crush  out  the  little  green  life 

of  the  grass. 
Tomorrow  the  crowds  will  cheer. 
And  the  streets  will  shine  with  flags  and  gilding. 


The  people  will  shout  themselves  hoarse 

When  the  green  helmets  and  the  white  bayonets 

Sweep  along  the  streets. 

Only  the  little  grass-blades  will  cry  and  languish, 

Weeping:  "We  are  cousins  of  the  grasses  of  France, 

The  kind  grasses  who  cover  the  graves  of  those  you  have 

forgotten." 
Then  they  will  hiss  under  the  cruel  stands. 
And  the  words  will  run,  and  glare,  and  brighten : 

"Adders  writhe  from  the  sunken  eyes 

Of  statues,  in  Persepolis." 

Rain  on  a  roofless  city, 

Rain  over  broken  walls  and  towers  scattered  to  a  ring 

of  ruins, 
Pale  splendors  of  hard  stone  melted  to  the  purple  bloom 

of  orchises, 
And  poppies  thrust  between  the  basalt  paving-blocks  of 

roads  leading  to  a  waste  of  blue-tongued  thistles. 
Where  did  I  see  this? 

Not  in  the  leafless  branches  of  the  ash-tree. 
Not  in  the  glitter  of  my  wet  window-sill, 
Not  in  the  smooth  garden  filling  itself  with  good  rain. 
There  are  fireworks  tonight, 
The  first  for  two  years. 
And  listen  to  the  rain! 
Listen — listen — 

Prayers,  and  flowers,  and  a  booming  of  guns. 
It  blurs — 

Do  I  hear  anything? 
What  are  you  reading? 

"Adders  writhe  from  the  sunken  eyes 
Of  statues,  in  Peisepolis." 


Paul  Thompson 

Belgium  honors  her  civilian  heroes  who,  like  Nurse  Cavell,  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country.  At  the  funeral  of  twenty-one 
martyrs  held  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  at  Brussels,  Cardinal  Mercier  is  seen  saying  the  last  benediction  over  the  exhumed 
bodies    of    the    victims.    The    coffins    were    covered    with    national    flags,   medals  having   been  pinned   on   the   flags   by   King   Albert 
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Shantung,  China  and  Justice 


An  Editorial 


By  Talcott  Williams 


IN  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  in  the  Senate  itself,  party  lines  are  no 
longer  held.  No  one  proposal  commands  a  ma- 
jority. Out  of  forty-seven  Democrats,  four  are 
liable  to  break  away,  leaving  forty-three,  or  twenty- 
one  less  than  a  two-thirds  majority.  Out  of  forty- 
nine  Republicans,  only  a  third  or  less  are  planning 
to  defeat  the  ti-eaty.  The  remainder  of  the  Re- 
publican vote  is  divided  and  a  majority  can  be  se- 
cured only  by  maneuvers  intended  to  create  issues  on 
which  the  treaty  can  be  attacked.  Senator  McCumber, 
of  North  Dakota,  in  a  fearless  speech  has  pointed  out 
that  the  attempt  to  use  the  Shantung  sections  of  the 
treaty  to  secure  a  majority  puts  in  peril  China's  only 
hope,  the  League. 

The  American  policy  of  publicity,  urged  by  President 
Wilson  at  Paris,  has  borne  fruit  in  making  the  Cove- 
nant and*  Treaty  of  Versailles  the  means  and  method  by 
which  the  world's  wrongs  are  being  forced  on  the 
world's  attention,  the  world  over.  A  great  public  educa- 
tion is  in  progress  in  all  lands.  Every  people  which 
rules  or  wrongs  another  is  at  the  bar  of  humanity, 
forced  to  defend  its  conduct  and  unable  longer  to  adopt 
the  old  diplomatic  attitude  of  refusing  to  permit  for- 
eign nations  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  "domestic 
questions."  Justice  knows  no  mercy  for  the  wrongs  of 
men  or  nations. 

The  three  sections  in  the  treaty  on  the  possessions 
seized  by  Germany  in  Shantung  are  in  fact  and  in  pur- 
pose the  first  step  toward  returning  to  China  the  terri- 
tory taken  by  that  imperial  robber,  the  Kaiser,  on  the 
leasehold  of  the  territory  of  Kiao-Chao  for  ninety 
years  provided  by  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1898.  Japan 
in  its  ultimatum  to  Gei'many,  opening  war,  August  18, 
1914,  demanded  the  surrender  by  Germany  to  Japan  of 
this  territory  in  order  to  transfer  it  by  Japan  to  China. 
This  purpose  Japan  repeated  in  its  treaty  with  China 
and  specified  that  the  surrender  was  to  be  made  when 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified.  This  pledge  was  re- 
peated by  Japan  at  Paris  publicly  as  well  as  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  no  one  can  have  any  doubt  that  the 
surrender  will  be  made.  Until  the  treaty  is  ratified  Japan 
has  no  international  title  to  its  conquest,  but  holds  it 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Allies  under  a  mutual 
agreement  which  makes  the  treaty  of  peace  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the  spoils  of  a 
victorious  war. 

But  it  is  no  longer  possible  and  it  no  longer  should 
be  possible  for  territory  and  human  beings  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way.  The  public  conscience  resents  the 
method  by  which  the  just  due  and  right  of  China 
reaches  the  republic  as  the  free  gift  of  Japan,  however 
certain  and  generous  this  gift  may  be.  Alone,  China 
could  not  have  reconquered  this  territory.  Even  after 
the  Peking  Government  had  first  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations  and  then  declared  war,  China  was  repeatedly 
called  to  account  by  the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
for  lax  treatment  of  German  banks,  German  plots  and 
German  armed  attempts  to  arouse  hostile  operations  in 
Mongolia. 

The  amendment  voted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  report  to  the  Senate,  striking  out 
"Japan"  and  inserting  "China"  in  the  three  sections  of 


the  treaty  on  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  has  stronger 
public  support  than  any  other  amendment  that  will  be 
offered.  It  will  command  a  larger  vote  in  the  Senate. 

The  American  public  and  the  public  of  the  world  at 
last  see  the  iniquity  of  the  treatment  of  China  in  the 
past  eighty  years.  Germany  seized  this  territory  exactly 
as  have  other  nations.  Hong  Kong  was  once  an  island 
under  Chinese  sovereignty  and  was  seized  as  an  inci- 
dent of  war.  Russia  seized  Port  Arthur  and  England 
seized  Wei-hei-wei.  If  the  latter  was  finally  abandoned, 
the  seizure  was  none  the  less  indefensible.  France  in 
the  south  has  encroached  on  Chinese  territory.  Shang- 
hai is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  foreign  city  on  Chi- 
nese soil,  with  its  own  police,  its  own  artillery  and  its 
own  military  force.  Not  a  demand  made  by  Japan  in 
the  treaty  of  1915,  universally  condemned,  but  had  been 
demanded  before  by  European  powers.  The  very  tariff 
of  China  was  fixed  by  treaty  and  the  treaty  negotiated 
by  the  United  States  when  Caleb  Gushing  was  our  min- 
ister was  so  favorable  to  foreign  imports  that  it  was 
used  by  other  nations  under  the  most  favored  nation 
clauses  in  their  trade. 

Foreigners  collected  the  duties,  patrolled  the  coasts, 
managed  the  lighthouses  and  ran  the  post  office  system 
of  China.  The  railroad  concessions  wrung  from  China 
have  been  attended  by  the  same  "economic  interests" 
Japan  is  now  claiming  in  Shantung  for  the  Tsing- 
tao-Tsinan-Fu  railway.  Exterritoriality  was  a  light 
burden  on  China  twenty  years  ago  with  under  5000 
foreigners  in  China  and  nearly  all  merchants.  Today 
there  are  150,000  in  China,  100,000  Japanese,  practis- 
ing retail  trades,  druggists  in  particular  liable  to  sub- 
stitute morphine  for  the  old  opium  trade  so  long  forced 
on  China  by  the  needs  of  revenue  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
Government. 

This  last  abuse  is  gone.  Great  Britain  yielded  after 
two  wars  and  a  half  century  of  protest,  the  first  of 
European  lands  to  deal  justly  with  China,  following  our 
example.  All  these  evils  must  go.  China  must  be  free. 
The  only  chance  of  freedom  and  justice  for  China  is  in 
the  League  of  Nations  provided  by  the  Covenant  of 
Peace  on  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  "compromise" 
in  this  treaty,  so  far  as  China  is  concerned,  lies  not  in 
concessions  to  Japan,  simply  to  bring  her  in  the  League, 
but  to  create  the  only  chance  China  has  ever  had  to 
secure  redress  for  these  many  wrongs  of  fourscore 
years.  The  militarist  party  in  Japan  already  protests 
against  any  steps  in  the  new  Consortium  for  building 
railroads  in  China  to  extend  these  rights  to  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  because  under  the  League  the  economic 
interests  of  Japan  in  these  provinces  will  be  exposed 
and  attacked. 

The  Shantung  amendment  proposed  in  the  Senate 
committee  puts  all  these  remedies  in  peril.  It  drives 
Japan  out  of  the  League.  It  gives  a  pretext  for  breaking 
the  Japanese  pledge  to  surrender  the  territory  involved. 
It  leaves  all  the  injustice  China  now  suffers  without  re- 
dress or  remedy.  War  with  Japan  no  one  proposes.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  will  never  support  war  with 
Japan  to  deprive  her  of  "economic  interests"  in  Shan- 
tung. Break  up  the  League  and  China  is  defenseless. 
Maintain  the  League  and  the  redemption  of  China  is 
possible. 
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Hoover  to  the  Rescue 


An  Editorial 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


WE  see  now  what  one  true-hearted  and  plain- 
speaking  American  can  do  toward  clearing 
the  miasmatic  atmosphere  of  European 
diplomacy  by  speaking  right  out  in  meet- 
ing, even  in  the  Paris  conference.  That  august  but  im- 
potent body,  the  Supreme  Council,  had  obviously  foozled 
the  Hungarian  situation.  Whatever  they  may  have  in- 
tended to  do  did  not  get  done.  The  French  and  Italians 
were  backing  different  horses  and  both  wrong  horses. 
Bela  Kun  was  toppled  off  his  proletarian  throne  by  a 
slight  shove  from  the  outside  and  a  shake  from  below, 
but  he  left  his  kingdom,  like  Alexander,  "to  the  strong- 
est." The  strongest,  or  at  least  the  nearest,  was  the 
Hohenzollern  King  Ferdinand  of  Rumania.  His  armies 
swept  over  Hungary,  pillaging  as  they  went,  and  en- 
tered the  defenseless  capital  like  ruthless  conquerors. 
Under  their  protection  a  Hapsburg  archduke,  the  hus- 
band of  a  Prussian  princess,  set  himself  up  as  Royal 
Prince  Regent  over  a  Magyar  people.  This  was  going 
farther — or  at  least  faster — than  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  desired.  They  sent  a  telegram  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand requesting  him  not  to  go  to  Budapest.  But  some- 
thing seems  to  be  wrong  with  wires  and  it  cannot  be 
laid  to  Burleson  either.  Anyhow  it  took  longer  for  the 
message  to  go  from  Paris  to  Bucharest  than  for  the 
Rumanian  army  to  go  from  the  Theiss  to  Budapest. 
Clemenceau  kept  on  sending  telegrams,  day  after  day, 
pointing  out  politely  that  the  Rumanians  were  tres- 
passing on  other  people's  land,  that  stealing  was 
naughty,  and  so  was  murder.  King  Ferdinand  replied 
that  his  soldiers  were  all  that  kept  the  country  from 
anarchy  and  that  they  were  only  taking  back  in  part 
what  had  been  taken  from  them.  Further,  he  said  that 
he  would  never  assent  to  the  Austrian  treaty  so  long 
as  it  contained  the  clauses  requiring  him  to  treat  de- 
cently the  Jews,  Germans  and  Magyars  who  were  to  be 
placed  willy-nilly  under  his  rule. 

The  Supreme  Councillors  thought  it  over  and 
talked  it  over,  but  did  not  see  what  they  could  do 
about  it.  They  had  given  the  Rumanians  the  money, 
arms  and  officers  to  prepare  this  army  and  there  was 
no  other  force  in  the  vicinity  to  cope  with  it.  If  the 
Archduke  Joseph  were  ousted  the  Bolsheviki  might 
come  back.  To  the  diplomatic  mind  a  coup  d'etat  is  a 
fait  accompli  and  the  status  quo  ante  is  a  has-been. 
Might  as  well  let  well  enough  alone. 

Then  outspoke  Herbert  Hoover  and  said  what  he 
thought.  Also  what  some  other  people  had  been  think- 
ing but  had  not  dared  say.  It  hurt  Hoover's  feelings  as 
a  food  controller  to  see  the  Rumanians  snatch  the  bot- 
tles from  the  lips  of  sick  babies.  It  shocked  his  prin- 
ciples as  an  American  to  see  the  Hapsburgs  and  Hohen- 
zollerns  coming  back  when  what  Americans  fought  for 
primarily  was  to  drive  them  out  for  keeps.  He  told  the 
Supreme  Council  what  he  thought  about  it  and  then, 
suspecting  somehow  that  his  message  might  not  get 
proper  publicity  thru  this  channel,  he  gave  it  out  to 
the  press!  These  are  some  of  the  things  he  said: 

Rumania  is  still  taking  food  from  Hungary  in  defiance 
of  the  Peace  Conference — taking  it  before  the  face  and 
eyes  of  Allied  representatives  and  officers  representing  the 
American  Relief  Commission;  taking  it  despite  protests 
made  every  hour.  Three  or  four  days  ago  the  Rumanians 
removed  all  the  food,  milk  and  medicine  from  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  Budapest.  Eighteen  children  died  the  next  day 
because  there  was  nothing  to  give  them. 
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I  am  not  concerned  with  the  question  that  the  Rumanians 
are  now  robbing  those  who  previously  robbed  them.  Ru- 
mania does  not  need  this  food;  Hungary  is  starving  with- 
out it.  We  made  an  agreement  last  November,  changing  the 
rules  of  the  game,  and  under  the  new  rules  we  must  not 
rob  the  robbers,  but  that  is  what  is  being  done. 

The  best  start  that  had  been  made  in  Hungary  to  set 
up  right  conditions  was  that  of  the  Feidll  Government.  But 
Rumanian  troops  surrounded  the  Parliament  Square  in 
Budapest  and  trained  machine  guns  on  the  windows  of  the 
Ministry  while  the  Feidll  Cabinet  was  arrested.  Then  came 
Archduke  Joseph.  It  was  setting  up  a  Hapsburg  Govern- 
ment by  the  aid  of  military  violence  by  the  Rumanians. 

America  will  have  entered  and  fought  the  war  in  vain 
if  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  is  allowed  to  return  to  power.  It 
stands  for  everything  we  fought  against.  If  it  succeeds  in 
Hungary  it  will  next  reestablish  itself  in  Vienna,  and  the 
world  will  be  back  where  we  started. 

If  we  hoped  Bolshevism  would  die  a  natural  death  in 
Russia  we  have  done  more  to  prevent  that  death  by  tolerat- 
ing a  Hapsburg  than  by  any  other  means  we  could  have 
desired  in  a  hundred  years.  Lenin  is  telling  his  people  that 
the  Allies  mean  to  restore  the  Czar  over  Russia.  For  evi- 
dence he  points  to  the  fact  that  a  Hapsburg  is  back  in 
Hungary. 

What  he  says  about  the  Rumanians  not  needing  the 
food  they  are  taking  from  Hungary  is  confirmed  in  the 
same  issue  of  the  paper  by  an  announcement  from  the 
Rumanian  Government  that  Rumania  "will  export  more 
than  100,000  carloads  of  cereals  from  the  present  har- 
vest." Rumania  has  been  wronged  by  Hungary  and 
reparation  made  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  But  other 
peoples  have  claims  on  Hungary,  too,  and  besides  it  is 
not  good  policy  to  strip  a  country  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  rolling  stock  in'  midsummer  if  you  expect 
to  get  anything  out  of  it  later.  That  was  the  old  rule, 
the  simple  plan  that  prevailed  from  B.  C.  several  thou- 
sand to  A.  D.  1918.  But  now  we  propose — with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate — to  establish  new  rules  of  the  game 
by  which  wrongs  may  be  righted  legally  and  justly,  not 
by  private  violence. 

Hoover  did  not  confine  himself  to  private  and  public 
protest.  He  used  "direct  action."  He  shut  off  the  food 
supply  of  Hungary.  The  Supreme  Council,  activated  by 
Hoover,  notified  the  "Royal  Prince"  Joseph,  as  he  styles 
himself,  that  they  would  not  recognize  him  or  any  of 
his  family  nor  make  peace  with  any  government  elected 
under  his  rule.  Within  two  hours  from  the  receipt  of 
the  telegram  the  Hapsburg  Prince  stepped  down  from 
his  surrogate  throne. 

This  shows  how  much  the  voice  of  America  is  needed 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Until  America  entered  the 
war  there  was  no  talk  among  the  Allies  of  dispossess- 
ing the  monarchs  who  were  largely  responsible  for 
bringing  on  the  war  or  of  establishing  democratic  rule 
in  the  enemy  countries.  This  was  the  new  issue  brought 
into  the  war  by  us  and  under  this  sign  we  conquered. 
The  message  of  freedom,  fluttering  down  upon  mid- 
Europe  from  the  clouds,  raised  up  for  us  allies  in  the 
midst  of  our  enemies.  The  front  collapsed  as  soon  as 
the  heart  was  lost.  But  the  old  regime  is  scotched,  not 
killed.  There  are  many  in  Europe  hoping  and  scheming 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  the  Hapsburgs 
and  the  Romanovs.  The  war,  our  war,  is  not  yet  won, 
and  will  not  be  unless  we  stand  by  and  give  encourage- 
ment to  European  democracy  struggling  for  life. 

Let's  send  Hoover  to  Russia. 


Editorially  Speaking 


If  Lounge  Lizards,  why  not  Porch  Puppies,  Parlor 
Panthers,  Veranda  Vultures  and  Hammock  Hounds? 


*** 


Now  that  the  Daylight  Saving  act  is  repealed  any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  burn  his  candle  at  both  ends  if  he 
can  get  properly  lit  up. 


*** 


\ 


Last  year  we  could  hardly  pick  up  a  paper  without 
reading  of  fires  set  and  munition  plants  blown  up  by 
German  spies.  But  now  it  is  all  over  we  are  assured 
by  Attorney  General  Gregory  that  there  was  during 
the  whole  time  no  instance  of  a  fire  proved  to  have  been 
caused  by  alien  enemies.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
were  no  Germans  wicked  enough  to  commit  such  a 
crime  if  they  got  a  chance.  It  means  rather  that  our 
Government  was  vigilant.  It  also  means  that  we  should 
not  get  too  excited  over  what  we  read  in  the  news- 
papers, especially  in  war  time. 


*** 


Hatred  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  carrying  some  of 
its  opponents  into  a  position  which  we  feel  sure  they 
will  regret  when  they  realize  what  their  argument  im- 
plies. If  they  are  right  in  their  contention  that  America 
has  no  business  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  it 
is  obvious  that  America  was  wrong  to  enter  the  war. 
If,  as  Senator  Johnson  says,  we  ought  to  "get  out  of 
the  whole  mess  and  be  just  Americans  again,"  then  we 
ought  to  have  remained  Americans  and  never  got  into 
the  mess.  That  means  that  our  boys  who  were  left  over 
there  died  in  vain  and  those  who  returned  should  be 
welcomed  not  as  victors  but  as  victims  of  a  mistaken 
policy.  The  Democrats  won  the  last  election  with  the 
slogan,  "Wilson  kept  us  out  of  the  war."  Do  the  Repub- 
licans hope  to  win  the  next  election  by  this  issue,  "Wil- 
son got  us  into  the  war"?  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  people  will  so  soon  repent  of  their  chivalrous 
action  in  rushing  to  the  rescue  of  Europe  when  it  was 
in  extremity.  If  Americans  had  considered  solely  their 
own  selfish  interests  they  would  have  stayed  out  and 
made  money.  But  they  were  needed  and  they  went. 
They  are  needed  now  and  we  believe  they  will  stay  till 

it  is  over  over  there. 

*** 

Those  who  are  looking  for  some  signs  of  apprecia- 
tion by  the  Germans  of  the  position  they  occupy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  outside  world  will  find  it  in  the  following 
quotation  from  an  article  by  Professor  Forster  in  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt.  His  diagnosis  of  German  psycho- 
pathology  corresponds  closely  with  that  the  Allied  crit- 
ics made  five  years  ago: 

The  moral  blockade  which  for  five  years  has  surrounded 
Germany  and  which  comes  to  acute  expression  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  should  surely  suffice  to  shake  our  national  self-com- 
placency. We  cannot  be  impervious  to  the  expressed  dis- 
approval and  mistrust  of  the  rest  of  civilization.  We  cannot 
but  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  retribution  is  now  being 
meted  out  to  us  for  our  sabotage  of  the  work  of  The  Hague, 
for  our  whole  conduct  of  the  war  with  its  systematic  plun- 
derings  and  devastations,  for  our  wholesale  deportations  of 
women  and  girls,  as  well  as  for  our  initiative  in  adopting 
every  possible  new  invention  for  destruction.  Any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  millions  of  people  have  had 
to  suffer  in  the  territories  occupied  by  our  armies,  must 
ask  themselves:  What  right  have  we  to  expect  considerate 
treatment? 

We  were  so  absolutely  sure  of  victory  that  thoughts  of 
possible   retribution   were  not  even   taken   into   account. 

When  Wilson  made  his  offer  of  the  Fourteen  Points  in 
January   and   February,    1918,  our   only   reply  was   scorn. 


mockery,  and  Brest-Litovsk !  And  now  we  complain  that 
he  disarmed  us  with  cunning  and  elusive  promises  of  peace, 
as  if  we  had  ever  had  more  than  the  choice  between  an 
immediate  armistice  and  complete  disaster. 

We  Germans  are  no  worse  than  other  nations,  but  we 
have  systematically  exploited  the  idea  of  force  and  worked 
it  out  to  its  logical  conclusions  with  that  thorogoing  com- 
pleteness with  which  Nietzsche  so  remorselessly  elaborated 
his  application  of  a  universally  prevalent  psychosis.  We 
have  raised  this  idea  of  force  to  a  system  of  political 
philosophy  and  by  the  glorification  of  our  national  egoism 
have  made  ourselves  more  hated  by  the  world  than  those 
nations  who  have  actually  exercized  greater  power. 

**-x- 

The  reconstruction  of  Europe  offers  now  much  the 
same  problem  as  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  after 
the  Civil  War,  and  Wilson  is  meeting  much  the  same 
obstruction  as  Lincoln  did  then.  Lincoln  was  trying  to 
bring  the  South  into  the  Union  as  Wilson  is  now  trying 
to  bring  the  world  into  a  union,  and  what  Lincoln  said 
in  his  last  public  address  of  April  11,  1865,  is  quite  ap- 
posite to  the  present  situation: 

As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading  the  reports  of 
attacks  upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that 
to  which  I  cannot  properly  offer  an  answer.  In  spite  of 
this  precaution,  however,  it  comes  to  my  knowledge  that 
I  am  much  censured  for  some  supposed  agency  in  setting 
up  and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new  State  Government  of 
Louisiana.     .     .     . 

Still  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Louisiana  govern- 
ment as  it  stands  is  quite  all  that  is  desirable.  The  ques- 
tion is,  will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  improve 
it,  or  to  reject  and  disperse  it.  .  .  .  Concede  that  the  new 
government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be  as 
the  egg  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by 
hatching  the  egg  than  by  smashing  it.  .  .  .  I  repeat  the 
question:  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discard- 
ing her  new  state  government?  What  has  been  said  of  Lou- 
isiana will  apply  to  the  other  states. 

*** 

The  search  of  the  German  secret  archives  by  the 
Socialists  is  bringing  forth  documents  as  interesting 
as  those  unearthed  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  Petrograd. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  a  letter 
from  the  Kaiser  to  his  Chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
written  at  10  a.  m.  on  July  28,  1914: 

After  reading  the  Serbian  answer,  which  I  received  this 
morning,  I  am  convinced  that  on  the  whole  the  wishes  of 
the  Danube  Monarchy  are  complied  with.  The  one  or  two 
reservations  which  Serbia  makes  on  certain  points  can,  in 
my  opinion,  be  cleared  up  by  negotiations.  But  capitula- 
tion is  announced  in  the  answer,  zirbi  et  orhi,  and  thus 
every  reason  for  war  disappears. 

The  Kaiser  goes  on  to  say  that  since  "the  Serbs  are 
Orientals  and  as  such  are  untruthful,  false  and  mas- 
ters of  evasion"  it  would  be  necessary  for  Austria- 
Hungary  to  require  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
promises,  namely  the  occupation  of  Belgrade.  The 
reader  may  remember  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  will- 
ing to  allow  the  Austrians  to  occupy  Belgrade.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  had  asked  the  Kaiser  to  intervene  and  this 
request  was  forwarded  to  Vienna  with  the  opinion  of 
the  German  Kaiser  "that  the  Serbians  have  in  sub- 
stance conceded  all  the  demands  made  of  them  and  that 
consequently  Austria-Hungary  has  no  further  cause 
for  declaring  war."  So  then,  the  Kaiser,  with  his  inside 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  came  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  those  of  us  who  had  only  external  and  ex  parte 
evidence  to  judge  from  at  that  time.  But  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  Austria-Hungary  declared  war  on 
Serbia. 
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Is  Mob  Violence  the  Texas  Solution  of 

the  Race  Problem? 

By  Mary  White  Ovington 

Vice  President  of  The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 


ON  August  22, 
1919,  John  R. 
Shillady,  secre- 
tary of  "The  Na- 
tional Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored 
People,"  was  assaulted  in 
Austin,  Texas.  While  ap- 
proaching the  Hotel  Dris- 
kill,  in  the  main  part  of 
the  town,  he  was  attacked 
by  a  group  of  six  or  eight 
men,  among  them  County 
Judge  David  J.  Pickle  and 
Constable  Charles  Ham- 
by,  who,  after  using  op- 
probrious epithets,  pro- 
ceeded, one  to  strike  him 
in  the  face,  others  to 
seize  and  beat  him,  only 
ceasing  when  his  face 
and  chest  were  a  mass  of 
blood  and  bruises.  He 
was  then  ordered  to  leave 
town. 

Two  hours  later  when 
he  proceeded  to  the  rail- 
road station  to  buy  his 
ticket,  the  same  men 
were  present  with  others 
and  threats  were  made, 
including  the  remark  that 
he  should  be  lynched.  No 
further  violence,  how- 
ever, occurred  and  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  St. 
Louis. 

When  the  national  of- 
fice heard  of  the  assault, 
a  telegram  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  Governor  of 
Texas  asking  what  efforts  were  being  made  to  punish 
the  offenders.  The  Governor's  reply  was  as  follows: 

Austin,  Texas,  August  23,   1919. 
Mary  White  Ovington, 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Shillady  was  the  only  offender  in  connection  with  the 
matter  referred  to  in  your  telegram  and  he  was  punished 
before  your  inquiry  came.  Your  oganization  can  contribute 
more  to  the  advancement  of  both  races  by  keeping  your 
representatives  and  their  propaganda  out  of  this  state  than 
in  any  other  way. 

W.  P.  Hobby, 
Governor  of  Texas. 

The  spectacle  of  a  County  Judge  and  a  constable  beat- 
ing up  a  visitor  to  their  state,  who  at  the  same  time 
is  a  secretary  of  one  of  the  largest  national  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion; and  the  endorsement  of  the  assault  by  the  Gov- 
ernor makes  it  important  to  understand  the  position  of 
the  association  and  what  Mr.  Shillady  was  trying  to  do 
by  proceeding  to  Austin,  Texas. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  since  Mr.  Shillady  took 
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Hnnin  Bros. 

Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby,  of  Texas,  who  endorsed  an  assault  recently 
made  upon  John  R.  Shillady.  secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the   Advancement   of  Colored   People  in   Austin,  Texas 


the  secretaryship,  it  has 
increased  its  membership 
(and  this  means  dues- 
paying  membership) 
from  10,000  to  79,500.  Its 
growth  has  been  especial- 
ly noticeable  in  the  South. 
While  a  year  ago  Massa- 
chusetts and  Ohio  were 
neck  to  neck  in  the  con- 
test for  first  place,  today 
Texas  leads  all  other 
states  in  the  number  of 
its  members  and  branches. 
Until  recently  the  people 
of  Texas,  including  its 
Governor,  have  shown  no 
sign  of  an  unfriendly 
feeling  toward  the  asso- 
ciation. A  number  of 
branch  officers  were  re- 
ceived by  Governor  Hob- 
by in  December,  1918, 
when  they  respectfully 
asked  him  to  include  in 
his  message  a  condemna- 
tion of  lynching.  The 
Austin  Branch  has  co- 
operated with  the  Gov- 
ernor in  his  work  upon 
the  riots  in  Longview, 
Texas.  Nevertheless,  the 
national  association  re- 
ceived word  from  the 
Austin  Branch  that  it 
had  been  cited  to  bring 
its  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, etc.,  to  court, 
while  its  president  and 
secretary  were  haled  before  the  County  Court,  the  Ad- 
jutant General  and  the  commander  of  the  State  Rangers. 
The  letter  asked  the  national  office  to  inform  the  Aus- 
tin Branch  how  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  was  incorporated  and 
whether  it  would  need  a  charter  to  operate  in  Texas. 
On  receipt  of  this  letter  the  secretary  went  in  person 
to  Austin. 

Following  the  incident  mentioned  above,  a  doctor  at 
the  hotel  stopped  the  bleeding  that  had  drenched  Mr. 
Shillady's  coat.  He  boarded  the  train,  and  the  porter 
made  him  as  comfortable  as  was  humanly  pos- 
sible. At  the  end  of  a  weary  ride  the  train  slowed 
into  St.  Louis.  On  the  platform  to  meet  him  were  the 
officers  of  the  St.  Louis  Branch,  anxious  to  clasp  him 
by  the  hand — a  young  lieutenant,  a  lawyer,  a  physi- 
cian. Standing  a  little  back  were  a  humbler  group  of 
colored  folk,  to  whom  Mr.  Shillady  went  over  to  speak. 
One  of  them  grasped  him  by  the  hand  with  tears  on 
his  cheeks.  "I  want  you  to  let  me  know,"  he  said,  "if 
I  can  be  of  any  help.  I'm  with  you  to  the  death." 
New  York  City 


Outbluffing  a  Bully 

The  true  story,  more  thrilling  than  melodrama,  of  how  ^Xa  Libre 
Belgique"  defied  and  outtricked  von  Hissing's  rule  of  terrorism 
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IF  it  were  true  that  "every 
man  has  his  price"  there 
would  have  been  a  different 
story  to  tell  of  the  daring, 
heroic  and  ingenious  efforts, 
which,  for  nearly  four  years, 
kept  alive  La  Libre  Belgique 
{Free  Belgium)  during  the 
German  occupation  of  Brussels, 
and  defied  the  Huns  to  suppress 
it.  That  notorious  Governor  of 
Brussels,  von  Bissing,  offered  a 
reward  of  £4000  for  any  infor- 
mation leading  to  the  detection 
of  the  editor  and  his  staff  of 
writers.  He  threatened  the  most 
drastic  punishment  to  any  one 
found  in  possession  of  a  copy. 
But  the  Belgians  refused  the 
tempting  bait.  They  laughed  at 
the  threat;  and  the  chagrin  of 
this  Hun  bully  can  be  imagined 
when  he  regularly  received  a 
copy  of  each  issue,  placed  on  his 
desk  by  an  unknown  hand. 

His  successor,  von  Falken- 
hausen,  was  ruthless  in  his  ef- 
forts to  suppress  the  little  news- 
sheet,  filled  with  scathing  arti- 
cles and  cartoons  which  made 
the  Germans  almost  speechless 
with  rage.  He  called  together 
the  cleverest  of  his  spies,  and, 
at  a  dinner  which  he  gave  them,  discussed  the  best 
means  of  discovering  the  nest  of  daring  journalists. 
Whatever  scheme  was  decided  upon  utterly  failed,  and 
what  von  Falkenhausen  said,  when,  a  few  days  later, 
the  next  issue,  containing  a  photograph  of  those  pres- 
ent at  the  dinner,  was  delivered  to  him,  is  not  recorded. 

Large  numbers  of  suspects  were  arrested.  Two 
agents  responsible  for  distributing  the  paper  were 
caught;  but  the  printing 
press  was  never  found. 
The  tempting  awards  of- 
fered for  betrayal  were 
abortive,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  unceasing  vigilance 
and  efforts  of  scores  of 
spies.  La  Libre  Belgique 
appeared  at  irregular  in- 
tervals right  up  to  the  day 
of  the  armistice,  and  is 
now  published  as  a  daily 
paper.  Hundreds  of  Bel- 
gians knew  the  secret,  but 
they  never  gave  it  away. 

The  only  information 
the  Huns  could  get  about 
the  secret  publication  was 
contained  in  the  following 
announcement  which  ap- 
peared regularly  on  the 
front  page:  "Price  per 
copy — varying  from  zero 
to    the    infinite    (distribu- 
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Von  Bissing  was  pictured  in  this  June,  1915, 
issue  of  La  Libre  Belgique  as  turning  from  the 
lies  of  censored  publications  to  read  the  truth 
in    the    one   paper   that    no    one    could    censor 


The  American  Ambassador  to 
Belgium — Brand  Whitlock 

Says 

The  German  police  tried  every  device  known  to 
them;  they  made  raids  and  perquisitions;  they 
offered  rewards ;  but  they  never  discovered  the 
editors  and  publishers;  and  La  Lihe  Belgique  con. 
tinned  to  appear  with  its  announced  irregular 
regularity  on  von  Bissing's  table.  Probably  nothing 
in  all  that  the  Belgians  did  irritated  the  Germans 
more,  and  they  were  incapable  of  seeing  the  humor 
of  it,  of  course,  or  of  understanding  that  their 
desperate  and  intense  resentment  only  made  the 
sheet  more  powerful,  determined,  and  influential. 

From  "Belgium,"  by  Brand  Whitlock,  copyright,  1919,  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  d  Co. 


tors   not   to   exceed  this   limit), 
"Bulletin  of  Patriotic  Propa- 
ganda. 

"Regularly  irregular. 
"Submitting  to  no  censorship. 
"Telegraphic  address :  Kom- 
mandatur,  Brussels.  General 
offices  are  installed  in  an  auto- 
mobile cellar,  owing  to  the  im- 
possibility of  having  them  in  a 
stationary  place. 

"Advertisements :  Business 
being  at  a  standstill,  we  have 
suppressed  our  advertisement 
page  and  advised  our  supporters 
to  save  their  money  for  better 
times." 

Each  issue  opened  with  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Governor- 
General  breathing  defiance  and 
scorn. 

And  while  the  spies  rigorous- 
ly searched  cellars,  imprisoned 
suspects,  arrested  their  rela- 
tives and  threw  them  into  cells 
as  hostages,  the  editor  and  cre- 
ator of  the  paper,  Victor  Jour- 
dain — who,  to  the  great  grief  of 
his"  fellow  patriots,  died  last 
October — unperturbed  by  fear 
of  betrayal  or  the  price  put  on 
his  head,  continued  to  edit  and 
supervise  the  publication  of  the  paper  under  the  noses  of 
the  oppressors  of  the  gallant  little  nation.  When  one  con- 
siders his  age — seventy-four — Jourdain's  pluck  and 
heroism  become  one  of  the  most  amazing  features  of 
the  story  of  La  Libre  Belgique.  Von  Bissing  kept  a  spe- 
cially sharp  eye  on  him,  for  Jourdain  was  chief  editor 
of  the  Patriate,  and,  altho  the  German  did  not  sus- 
pect it,  it  was  he  who  engineered  the  wide  public- 
ity given  to  the  celebrated 
pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal 
Mercier,  Archbishop  of 
Malines,  who  openly  re- 
futed the  claims  of  the 
Germans  to  have  "con- 
quered" Belgium.  "This 
power  [Germany],"  he 
wrote,  "has  no  legitimate 
authority.  Consequently, 
in  the  secret  of  your  own 
hearts  you  owe  it  neither 
esteem,  nor  affection,  nor 
obedience.  Belgium  will  be 
restored." 

Jourdain  decided  to  bear 
the  whole  cost  of  bringing 
out  a  secret  newspaper 
with  free  distribution 
himself,  and  arranged 
with  his  friend,  Eugene 
van  Doren,  whose  wife 
suffered  cruelly  for  the 
latter's   zeal,    to   print   the 
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paper    on    a    secret    press    in    his    cardboard    works. 

There  was  no  lack  of  zealous  helpers,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  being  Father  Paquet.  Reliable  friends 
agreed  to  circulate  the  paper  when  and  how  they  could, 
each  of  them  promising  not  to  betray  the  source  from 
which  he  got  the  paper.  The  success  of  this  .system  was 
immediate.  Van  Doren  printed  one  thousand  copies  of 
the  first  number  in  February,  1915,  and  such  was  the 
demand  that  the  issue  was  reprinted. 

M.  Jourdain  had  the  foresight  to  set  up  his  office  in 
the  second  story  of  the  Patriote  building,  so  as  not  to  be 
surprized  by  unwelcome  visitors.  Inspection  raids  were 
already  frequent  at  the  time,  and  warning  was  given  to 
him  in  case  of  such  a  raid  by  an  electric  bell  should  he 
be  engaged  in  writing  for  the  little 
secret  paper.  This  office  was  called 
"Kommandatur"  (Headquarters). 
M.  van  Doren  bored  two  holes  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  door,  and  in 
these  M.  Jourdain  hid  his  copy, 
written  on  very  thin  paper. 

From  these  holes  M.  van  Doren 
took  the  articles  and  the  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  carry- 
ing them  home  in  a  hollow  cane 
and  in  the  hollow  heels  of  his  boots. 
After  a  while  it  was  found  that  the 
little  secret  holes  in  the  door  were 
no  longer  sufficient,  and  M.  Joseph 
Jourdain,  son  of  M.  Victor  Jour- 
dain, decided  to  use  the  false  bot- 


Jourdain   always   signed   his   numerous   articles   Helbe, 
B.  A.  R.  F.  or  X. 

Tho  many  of  the  propagandists  were  arrested,  others 
quickly  filled  up  the  vacant  ranks.  Aid  even  came  from 
the  provinces.  The  first  and  most  zealous  provincial 
helpers  and  contributors  were  Philippe  Baucq,  after- 
ward shot  as  an  accomplice  of  Miss  Cavell ;  the  Abbe 
Vincent  de  Moor,  who  had  to  make  his  escape  in  April, 
1915,  when  he  was  accused  of  recruiting;  Father  Dubar, 
who  was  arrested  when  van  Doren  fled,  and  Father 
Paquet,  who,  for  three  years,  carried  on  the  work  and 
was  arrested  on  July  21,  1917. 

Owing  to  the  watchfulness  of  the  Germans  and  the 
increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  it  ultimately 

became  too  dangerous  for  the 
printer  to  continue  the  work.  Van 
Doren  therefore  set  up  a  secret 
printing  press  in  his  cardboard 
works.  Jourdain  supplied  him  with 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  first 
printing  press,  and  also  for  a  sec- 
ond one,  which  he  carried  in  him- 
self with  the  help  of  a  trustworthy 
workman.  Part  of  the  workshop 
abutting  into  the  neighboring 
house,  the  press  was  built  in  the 
embrasure  behind  a  wall,  which  hid 
it  completely,  van  Doren  himself 
acting  as  mason,  to  avoid  all  risk 
of  discovery,  padding  the  secret 
apartment  with  mattresses  to 
deaden  the  sound. 

There  was   no   suspicion   of   the 
existence    of    this    new    workshop. 


tom  of  a  cupboard  in  his  father's 

office  and  the  hollow  tubes  in  the  ^    ^^^^^^  ^^„  D^^^^  ^i^,^^j  ,,i^  U^^  ,^  ^^^^ 

center  of  the  heat  radiators.  charge   of   the   printing   of   La   Libre   Belgique, 

After    some    numbers    had    been  carrying  the  copy  from  the  editor's  office  to  the   the  printers   entering  thru  a  trap 
distributed,     entirelv     edited     and  hidden  press  in  the  hollow  heels  of  his  shoes,    door    in    the   ceiling.    The   driving 

•  ,,  ,         T         J    •"  '    4-  German  spies  were   constantly  on   his   trail;    in    ^„„,„„   ,   „„    „, ^i,„j    u„   4^v,« „,„^ 

written  by  Jourdain,  some  stran-  ^  ^^.^  ^^^.^  j^^^^^  1^^  barely  escaped  with  his  P^^f  was  supplied  by  the  engine 
gers  intimated,  thru  the  persons  life  and  his  wife  was  imprisoned  as  a  hostage  01  the  cardboard  works,  the  belts 
charged  with  the  circulation,  their  being  taken  away  as  a  precaution 

wish   to   collaborate   in   the   work   of   the    little   news-      after  each  edition  was  printed, 
paper.   Their  articles  passed   from  hand  to  hand   and.         Helped  sometimes  by  a  printer,  van  Doren  managed 


reached  van  Doren,  to  be  given  to  Jourdain.  The  chief 
of  these  anonymous  collaborators  were  Dr.  Schoofs,  who 
wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "Ego" ;  the  lawyer, 
M.  van  de  Kerchove,  who  hid  his  identity  under  the 
name  of  "Fidelis,"   and   M.   R.   P.   Peeters    ("Belga"). 


The  man  who  mocked  Germany's  terrorist  policy  in  Belgium — M.  Victor 
Jourdain.  founder  and  editor-in-chief  of  La  Libre  Belgique.  M.  Jourdain 
died  in  October,  1918,  but  his  son  and  friends  kept  on  publishing  the  paper 


to  bring  out  as  many  as  20,200  copies,  which  he  also 
helped  to  distribute.  The  number  of  readers  may  be 
estimated  at  two  to  three  hundred  thousand,  each  copy 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  In  the  country,  some  copies 
went  round  a  whole  village. 

The  Germans  tried  in  vain  to  catch  those 
responsible  for  the  circulation.  One  day  a 
distributing  agent  arrived  at  Ghent.  A  sol- 
dier stopped  him  and  opened  his  parcel.  "I 
don't  like  this  paper,"  he  said.  "It  is  sup- 
pressed." The  agent  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind.  "Suppressed — what  do  you  mean?" 
he  said.  "Just  look  at  the  address — 'Komman- 
datur'  (Headquarters)."  He  was  allowed  to 
go  on  with  his  parcel. 

In  some  cafes  in  the  town  La  Libre  Bel- 
gique was  sold  secretly.  A  paper  seller  would 
pass  between  the  tables  showing  various  cen- 
sored newspapers.  "The  price  is  .  .  ."  he 
would  say  to  certain  customers  who  were  in 
the  secret,  handing  over  one  of  the  papers  the 
Germans  allowed.  And  inside  the  pages  of  the 
Belgique  or  the  Bruxellois  was  the  small  pa- 
triot journal — the  nightmare  of  the  Germans. 
They  could  not  trace  the  moving  spirits  of 
the  secret  organization  until  one  day  one  of 
the  spies  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence 
of  one  of  the  propagandists.  A  clue  was  thus 
picked  up,  and  at  last  the  police  ended  by 
suspecting  Eugene  van  Doren.  One  evening 
they  came  to  arrest  him  at  his  house,  but  he 
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The  dotted  lines  on  the 
shelves  of  this  cupboard, 
which  stood  in  M.  Jourdain's 
office,  show  how  they  were 
hollowed  out  to  make  a  hid- 
ing place  for  contributions 
to  La  Libre  Belgique.  When 
the  copy  was  edited  M.  Jour- 
dain  used  to  place  it  in  the 
cylindrical  spaces  shown  by 
dotted  lines  at  the  top  of  his 
office  door.  M.  van  Doren 
or  M.  Jourdain's  son  took  it 
from  there  to  the  press,  often 
successfully  concealing  it 
in    a    hollow    walking    stick 

escaped  by  jumping 
over  the  garden  wall. 
First  he  ran  to  Jour- 
dain  to  warn  him;  then 
he  took  refuge  with  one 
of  his  brothers-in-law. 
By  an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident, the  Germans 
were  able  to  track  him 
down,  but  he  escaped 
again,  this  time  by  get- 
ting on  the  roof,  where 
he  stayed  all  night  in 
the  pouring  rain.  Next 
day  (April  9,  1916)  he 
was  able  to  leave  his 
uncomfortable  position, 
and  the  Germans  never  succeeded  in  putting  their  hands 
on  him.  His  wife,  however,  was  taken  as  a  hostage,  and 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  altho  she  was  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health  at  the  time. 

Altho  M.  van  Doren  got  away  from  his  pursuers,  the 
police  arrested  several  of  his  friends,  in  particular 
Father  Dubar,  who  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years'  penal 
servitude;  M.  van  Verveke,  who  was  banished  to  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  porter  of  the  cardboard  works,  who  died 
ix).  the  German  prison  of  Rheinbach  in  consequence  of 
the  treatment  he  received. 

The  same  evening,  Joseph  Jourdain,  the  son  of  Victor 
Jourdain,  went  to  see  his  father  in  the  office  of  the 
Patriate  to  take  special  precautions  in  case  a  raid 
should  be  made.  He  burned  compromizing  papers,  only 
keeping  the  copy  necessary  for  the  following  edition. 
Then  he  went  to  the  house  of  a  confidential  friend  to 
hide  this,  and  afterward  to  M.  van  Doren's  workshop,  to 


.** 


see  if  all  was  in  order  there.  But  he 
changed  his  mind  when  he  reached  the 
house,  for  the  Germans  were  already 
there.  The  building  was  lighted  up  and 
guarded  by  two  spies,  the  police  being 
stationed  at  both  ends  of  the  street. 
However,  he  succeeded  in  leaving  the 
spot  quietly  without  attracting  atten- 
tion or  being  tracked  by  any  one. 

Victor  Jourdain  did  not  lose  heart 
in  spite  of  all  this.  Thru  some  devoted 
friends,  whose  very  names  he  did  not 
know,  altho  among  them  were  the  Abbe 
van  Hemelryck,  M.  Snoeck,  manager  of 
the  "Credit  Anversois";  Mme.  Mas- 
sarde,  and  M.  L.  de  Savignac,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sending  the  copy  for  the 
succeeding  editions  to  a  printer.  He 
was  careful  to  insert  a  portion  of  the 
articles  which  were  in  the  paper  seized, 
on  the  press  of  M.  van  Doren.  The.  Ger- 
mans knew  by  this  that,  if  they  had 
caught  the  printer  and  scattered  the 
chief  organizers,  they 
had  not  yet  got  hold  of 
the  editors  or  discour- 
aged the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  circu- 
lation or  propaganda. 
The  risk  only  increased 
the  zeal  of  the  latter, 
and  spurred  them  on  to 
new  efforts. 

At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks  they  were  able  to 
organize  anew.  Some 
brave  citizens  took  the 
place  of  the  founders^ 
and  continued  their- 
work,  under  the  direc- 
tion, as  we  now  know, 
of  the  Abbes  Hemeleers, 
van  den  Haute,  profes- 
sor at  the  Institut  St. 
Louis,  and  Father  He- 
brant,  who  took  the 
place  of  Father  Dela- 
haye  after  the  latter 
was  arrested. 


The  German  rulers  of  Belgium  spent  enormous 
efforts  in  their  attempts  to  find  this  press  on  which 
the  paper  that  defied  them  was  printed  "with  regular 
irregularity."  It  was  built  by  M.  van  Doren  him- 
self in  the  wall  of  a  cardboard  works  near  Brussels 


And  so,  in 
spite  of  brutal 
persecution  and 
i  ntimidation, 
clever  and  wily 
spies  recruited 
from  Berlin, 
and  the  torture 
of  hostages,  La 
Libre  Belgique 
emerged  from 
the  wrack  of 
the  Great  War 
— a  triumph  of 
journalistic  en- 
terprize  and 
daring. 

Brussels 


•^==3J^jfe- 


The  hollow  tubes  of  this  radiator  were  the 
office  safe  of  La  Libre  Rels^ique,  where 
documents  were  liidden  from  the  nanier- 
ouS   German   spies   sent   out   to   find   them 
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Our  Most  Important  Problem  as  I  See  It 


By  Senator  Albert  Baird  Cummins 


For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Cummins,  now  senior  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  has  been  a 
student  of  our  national  transportation  problems.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  and  during 
his  years  of  membership  on  that  committee  has  heard  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  experts  on  railroad  affairs.  In  Washington 
nowadays    Senator    Cummins    has    the    reputation    of    being    the     man     who    knows    most    about     the    future     of    the    railroads 


WITH  the  single  exception  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  railroads  is  the  most 
vital  question  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  today. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  instrumentality  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  a  modern  people  which  so  di- 
rectly  affects   not    only    its    comforts 
and    conveniences    but     its    vitality, 
prosperity  and  growth,  as  does  trans- 
portation.   It    is,    in    fact,    impossible 
to  conceive  any  civilized,  progressive 
society  without  continuous,  abundant 
and  easy  means  of  communication  and 
transportation,  not  only  for  men  and 
"women  but  for  commodities  as  well. 
Certainly  it  is  impossible  so  to  con- 
ceive  America,   when  we   know  that 
if    in    the    winter    time    a    complete 
stoppage    of    all    railroads    occurred, 
in  two  weeks  thousands  of  our  peo- 
ple    would     freeze     or     face     starvation. 
The   mileage    of    our    roads    aggregates 
257,000  miles — more  than   one-third,  well- 
nigh  one-half,  of  the  total  mileage  of  the 
world.  These  roads  carry  traffic  which   in 
total    volume    is    not    even    approached    by 
that  moved  by  any  other  people  on  earth — 
more,  in  fact,  than  is  carried  by  any  other 
two     nations.     Communities     have     grown 
along  these  lines,  factories  have  been  built, 
the    very    life    of    America    depends    upon 
abundant   and    equitable    service    rendered 
by  them. 

If  we  exclude  what  I  may  technically 
^all  intercorporate  holdings  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  our  roads  are  capitalized  at  some- 
.thing  more  than  sixteen  and  one-half  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  book  investment 
account,  maintained  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves, shows  an  investment  in  our  rail- 
Toad  properties,  including  that  made  by 
the  Government  during  the  war,  of  con- 
siderably more  than  nineteen  millions  of 
.dollars.  It  is  a  fact,  therefore,  if  we  take 
the  estimate  to  be  between  sixteen  and 
twenty  billions  of  dollars,  that  the  rail- 
roads represent  substantially  one-twelfth 
of  the  value  of  all  the  property  of  the 
United  States. 

These  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous  pro- 
portions and  importance  of  what  we  call  the  railroad 
problem.  Some  of  us  have  not  been  accustomed  to  give 
it  due  attention.  Some  of  us  still  think — indeed  some 
of  us  have  said — that  the  railroad  problem  began  with 
the  war.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  know,  in  fact,  that  the 
■defects  in  our  system  of  regulation  were  just  as  well 
established  as  defects,  among  students  of  transporta- 
tion problems,  before  the  war  as  they  are  now.  It  was 
.as  evident  then  as  it  is  now  that  we  had  founded  our 
system  of  railway  regulation  and  control  upon  a  false 
Ibasis,  and  that  it  must  be  corrected  if  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  are  to  receive  adequate 
transportation  and  full  use  of  transportation 
facilities  at  the  lowest  reasanable  cost. 

Now,  at  the  outset — in  order  to  avoid  any 
possible    misunderstanding — I    desire    here    to 
make  one  or  two  preliminary  observations. 
First,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  school 
of  critics  continually  engaged   in 
disparaging   the    railroad    system 
of  the  United  States.   Physically, 
it  is  a  monument  to  the   daring 
and  genius  of  American  railroad 
builders,     and     it     has     rendered 
more  and  better  service  than  any 
other    system    in    the    world.    Its 
construction    has,    unfortunately, 
been   accompanied   not  only   with 
flagrant   violations  of  those  pre- 
cepts  of  sound   finance  now  uni- 
versally    acknowledged,     but     of 
common,  ordinary  honesty  as  well. 
It   is   true  that   in   its   operation 
it   has   been    guilty    in    times    past   of 
great  injustice.  Yet,  as  an  instrumen- 
tality for  promoting  and  carrying   on 
the    business    of    a   mighty    people,    it 
never    has    had,    nor    has    it    now,    a 
rival    thruout    the    civilized    world. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  transportation 
is  a  governmental  function.  My  own  opin- 
ion is  that  it  is  just  as  much  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  see  to  it  that  every 
part  of  this  country  is  furnished  with  ad- 
equate transportation  for  both  freight  and 
passengers  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  and  maintain  courts  of 
justice,  and  to  provide  adequate  highways, 
and  adequate  police  protection  to  its  citi- 
zens. That  opinion  is  well  established  in 
Europe,  where  Great  Britain  was,  before 
the  war,  the  only  considei-able  country  that 
did  not  have  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  its  railroads.  It  is  perfectly 
idle,  to  my  mind,  for  any  one  to  declare 
that  the  ownership  or  the  operation  of  our 
railroads  is  not  a  proper  governmental 
function.  When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  the 
policy  which  I  think  should  be  pursued  in 
railroads  than  any  one  else  America,  it  must  clearly  be  understood  that 
t"^^A^iiy"/'!?-^^^r'~^^"^"    I  do  not  in  the  least  shrink  from  the  per- 

tor  Albert  Baird  Cummins     ^  ,       j,       ^  ^    •.      lo       .c  j-i. 

formance,  by  the  Government  itseli,  oi  the 
governmental  function  of  operating  the  railroads,  if  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Government  can  furnish 
transportation  as  cheaply  and  as  efficiently  as  it  can 
be  furnished  thru  private  instrumentalities  under  rigid 
governmental  regulation  and  control.  The  question, 
therefore,  can  transportation  be  furnished  more 
cheaply  and  efficiently  by  the  Government,  thru  its  own 
operation,  or  thru  the  instrumentality  of  some  other 
agency  under  rigid  governmental  control,  is  simply  a 
question  of  sound  and  wise  judgment  to  be  determined, 
not  only  by  our  experience  but  also  by  the  experience 
of  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 


The     man     who     probably 
knows     more     about     the 
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Our  257,000  miles  of  railway  were  built,  in  the  main, 
without  any  governmental  supervision,  direction  or 
control.  Our  Government  had  not  the  foresight,  then, 
t.o  exercize  such  regulation  and  to  afford  such  direc- 
tion as  would  develop  a  uniform  system,  all  of  which 
could,  in  future,  be  operated  upon  substantially  even 
terms.  The  people  make  their  contribution  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  railways  in  the  form  of 
rates  for  freight  and  passenger  service.  There  has 
been,  and  there  is  still,  an  insuperable  difficulty  re- 
specting the  establishment  or  adjustment  of  those 
rates;  in  other  words,  the  commodity  that  railways  sell 
is  transportation,  and  it  is  clear  that  our  companies, 
large  and  small,  cannot  now  sell  transportation  at  the 
same  rates.  They  are  compelled  to  compete  and  to  sell 
their  traffic  at  the  same  rates,  but  all  cannot  furnish 
transportation  at  the  same  rates.  Accordingly,  when  a 
rate  is  prescribed,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  with  it 
in  effect  the  larger  roads  might  survive  and  perhaps 
profit  excessively  while  the  weaker  and  poorer  roads 
might  have  to  seek  the  protection  of  a  court  of  bank- 
ruptcy. This  difficulty  has  been  the  prevailing  difficulty 
for  years.  It  was  born  in  the  very  nature  of  our  roads 
and  the  methods  employed  in  operating  them.  Stated 
differently,  a  large  proportion  of  railway  traffic  is  com- 
petitive. Eighty-five  per  cent  of  it  is  interstate  traffic. 
All  roads  sharing  in  interstate  traffic  must  carry  it  at 
rates  that  are  competitive  and  substantially  uniform. 
But  the  conditions  under  which  the  service  is  per- 
formed are  so  diverse  and  the  earnings  of  the  roads 


so  widely  different  that  the  rates  which  make  one  com- 
pany inordinately  rich  will  lead  another  into  inevitable 
bankruptcy.  Running  out  of  Chicago,  to  illustrate,  there 
are,  along  with  many  other  lines,  two  competing  roads 
touching  virtually  the  same  territory.  One  is  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern.  The  other  is  the  Chicago  & 
Great  Western.  In  the  three  years  before  the  war  the 
average  rate  of  return,  upon  the  basis  of  what  is  known 
as  the  book  investment  account,  which  is  maintai'ned 
by  the  roads,  was,  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  6.13 
per  cent  upon  its  investment  account,  and  for  its  com- 
peting line,  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western,  precisely  1.77 
per  cent.  Clearly,  if  that  reward  constituted  the  total 
earning  power  upon  the  real  value  of  the  Chicago  & 
Great  Western,  that  road  could  not  continue  to  survive ; 
and  actually,  while  it  was  performing  a  function  sub- 
stantially as  vital  to  the  people  it  served  as  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  it  was  being  driven,  day  after  day, 
from  one  reorganization  to  another  until  its  efficiency 
was  materially  impaired. 

The  average  net  operating  income  af  the  Union 
Pacific  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  war  was  6.72 
per  cent  upon  its  investment  account.  Upon  the  West- 
ern Pacific  it  was  2.28  per  cent.  For  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  it  was  6.16  per  cent;  for  the  Col- 
orado Midland  it  was  .02  per  cent.  In  the  Western  Dis- 
trict there  are  sixty-three  roads  or  systems,  thirteen 
of  v^^hich  had  a  net  operating  income  of  more  than  6 
per  cent  upon  the  investment  account,  twenty-five  less 
than  3  per  cent,  twenty  less  than  2  per  cent,  and  the 
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Vndericood  i  Undencnnd 


Two  trains  of  record-breaking  length   crossing  each   other  over    the   tracks   of   the   Milwaukee    &   St.   Paul    Railroad.   A   markedly 
high   degree   of   efficiency   in   the   use    of   electric   locomotives   in    pulling    heavy    loads    upgrade    has    been    attained    by    this    road 
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remainder  varied  between 
the  highest  and  the  low- 
est earning  power.  In  the 
Southern  District,  in 
which  there  are  thirty- 
two  roads  or  systems, 
four  earned  more  than  7 
per  cent  upon  the  invest- 
ment account,  seven  less 
than  3  per  cent,  and  the 
earnings  of  the  remain- 
der varied  between  the 
two  extremes.  In  the 
Eastern  District  there 
are  sixty-seven  roads  or 
systems,  seventeen  of 
which  earned  from  6  to 
15  per  cent,  twenty-six 
from  4  to  6  per  cent,  six- 
teen from  -2  to  4  per 
cent,  and  eight  less  than 

2  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  entire  Eastern  District 
was  5.21  per  cent — the  highest  percentage  being  14.67 
per  cent  and  the  lowest  .02  of  1  per  cent. 

Now  every  intelligent  man  in  the  country  knows  that 
this  state  of  affairs  cannot  continue,  inasmuch  as  a 
road  that  does  not  and  cannot  earn  in  prosperous  times 
4  per  cent  or  more  upon  the  actual  value  of  the  property 
which  it  employs  to  render  the  public  service  is  not 
only  incapable  of  securing  the  credit  which  makes  en- 
largement possible  but  is  unable  to  maintain  its  effi- 
ciency in  the  operation  of  existing  facilities.  In  other 
words,  if  we  do  not  radically  change  our  policy  and 
build  our  system  of  railway  regulation  upon  principles 
that  are  fundamentally  new  for  us,  many  of  our  roads 
will  either  be  abandoned  or  will  languish  in  utter  in- 
competency. 

Here  I  may  say  that,  with  the  greatest  toleration  for 
all  differences  of  opinion,  and  with  entire  respect  for  the 
judgment  of  those  who  may  not  concur  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  has  forced  its  way  into  my  mind,  I  feel  bound 
to  state  that  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  condition 
I  have  outlined.  It  lies  in  the  further  and  compulsory 
consolidation  and  unification  of  the  railways.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  complete  consolidation  and  unification  of 
all  the  railways  and  all  their  instrumentalities — which 
we  have  not  really  had  even  during  the  war — would 
attain  the  object;  for  if  the  earning  power  of  all  the 
roads,  under  given  rates,  produced  sufficient  revenue  to 
pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  operation  and  meet  the 
capital  charge  there  would  remain  nothing  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  charges  between  communities  and  com- 
modities. 

But  I  do  not  favor  such  complete  consolidation  and 
unification  of  all  the  railways  and  all  their  instrumen- 
talities into  a  single  organization,  altho  I  am  not  blind 
to  its  advantages.  For,  from  my  point  of  view,  such  a 
course  would  deprive  the  people  who  are  to  be  served 
of  the  inestimable  value  of  rivalry  in  service,  and  I 
look  upon  that  element  in  any  human  activity  as  in- 
dispensable to  high  efficiency.  I  am  disposed  toward 
fifteen  or  twenty  railway  systems  under  separate,  inde- 
pendent management,  subject,  of  course,  to  rigid  public 
control,  each  of  these  systems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
Federal  incorporation  with  a  capital  representing  the 
actual  value  of  the  properties  combined  in  that  system. 
It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  competi- 
tive, not  regional,  systems,  for  if  we  should  unfortu- 
nately banish  honorable  rivalry  the  conclusion  that  we 
ought  to  have  but  one  system  is  irresistible.  I  have 
gone  far  enough  into  the  details  of  the  subject  to  have 
no   doubt    respecting   the   feasibility   of    dividing    our 
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transportation  lines  into 
fifteen  or  twenty  systems, 
preserving  competition  in 
even  greater  degree  than 
existed  when  the  railways 
passed  to  the  Government 
in  December,  1917.  I  have 
heard  it  urged  against  the 
proposal  that  so  radical 
a  reorganization  is  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  and 
that  it  would  require 
years  and  years  to  ac- 
complish it.  I  admit  the 
former  idea  but  I  dispute 
the  latter.  It  is  a  big  job, 
but  the  men  of  America 
have  a  natural  liking  for 
big  jobs.  We  have  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  doing 
big  things  in  a  big  way, 
and  we  do  not  consume  much  time  when  we  squarely 
set  ourselves  to  any  task.  I  feel  certain  that  if  the 
people  come  to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
protect  the  capital  invested  in  these  properties  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  commerce  against  unreasonable 
charges  for  transportation,  we  shall  transform  our 
present  system  so  quickly  that  the  world  will  again 
pay  tribute  to  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
the  progress  of  the  world.  I  feel  certain  that  these  sys- 
tems can  be  so  arranged  that  in  so  far  as  they  compete 
for  traffic,  the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  and  there  will  be  no  longer  weak  roads 
and  strong  roads.  Then  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission can  establish  rates  that  will  be  fair  to  the 
owTiers  of  all  securities  and  just  to  the  public,  whereas 
now  the  Government  must  either  give  to  corporations 
carrying  75  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  revenues  to  which 
they  are  not  in  conscience  entitled  or  withhold  from 
corporations  carrying  25  per  cent  of  the  traffic,  rev- 
enues which  they  must  have  or  fail.  It  must,  in  short, 
in  the  present  plan,  either  overfeed  some  or  starve 
others. 

Again,  not  only  do  I  feel  confident  that  this  is  the 
inevitable  plan,  if  we  are  to  attain  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  reorganization  of  our  railways,  but  I  am 
equally  confident  that  if  we  have  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  influences  of  our  financial,  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life — of  railway  presidents  and  managers,  the 
banks,  the  workingmen,  the  farmers,  the  merchants — 
and  the  quickened  intelligence  and  energies  of  the 
whole  country  devoted  to  the  problem,  we  shall  soon 
find,  in  such  a  reorganization,  deliverance  from  our 
perplexities. 

It  should  be  said,  however,  that  during  the  last  four 
months  I  have  received,  in  addition  to  many  hundreds 
of  suggested  remedies  for  particular  defects  that  I  have 
received  or  read,  at  least  thirty  complete,  distinct  plans 
for  the  readjustment  of  the  relation  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  railway  companies  and  the  establish- 
ment of  our  transportation  systems.  These  not  only  have 
as  a  prevailing  characteristic  the  acknowledgment  that 
the  public  welfare  must  be  the  final  test  for  whatever 
is  proposed,  but  demonstrate  that  the  reorganization  of 
our  system  of  railway  control  must  be  fundamental — a 
change  in  principle;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  add  here 
and  there  a  patch  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
go  stumbling  along  in  a  false  path  with  the  vain  hope 
that  it  will  lead  us  to  stability,  security  and  justice. 
With  hardly  a  dissenting  voice  they  provide  for  greater 
certainty  in  the  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property 
employed  in  the  public  service,  [Continued  on  page  331 
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AN  EVENT  IN  JOURNALISM 

Gen.  von  Ludendorff's 

OWN  STORY  of  the 
GR  E  AT    WAR 

Begins  Sunday^  Sept.  7 


DAILY  THEREAFTER  IN 


'  I  ^HE  inside  account  of  the  collapse  of  Germany  and  v^hy 
^  she  lost  the  v^ar,  from  the  original  text;  Gen.  von 
Ludendorff's  intimate,  authentic  history  of  the  German 
effort  to  dominate  the  world;  the  German  side  of  the  w^ar 
has  been  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  up  to  now^  no  one  w^ho 
knows  has  spoken;  Ludendorff,  the  man  who  planned  and 
carried  out  the  colossal  military  campaigns,  the  mind  behind 
the  German  military  machine,  tells  the  whole  story. 
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At  the  War  Brides'  Home 
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Tlie  Hostess  House 
wliere  the  War  Brides 
find  a  temporary  New 
York  home  is  situated 
at  the  Corner  of  Lex- 
ington Avenue  and 
Forty-first  Street.  It 
is  a  comfortable  broad 
faced  five  story  build- 
ing. The  main  en- 
trance opens  into  the 
lounge  where  the 
brides  meet  their  visi- 
tors —  including  hus- 
bands. It  has  scores  of 
armcliairs  and  settees 
scattered  about.  Smok- 
ing is  allowed  in  this 
room,  which  contains 
a  good  piano  and 
where  there  is  often 
an  impromptu  dance. 
The  average  age 
among  the  brides  is 
not  more  than  fijenty 
years.  Some  are,  ap- 
parently, not  more 
than  seventeen.  They 
are  excited  and  happy, 
filled  with  the  wonder 
of  the  great  adventure 
on  which  they  have 
embarked — their    eyes 

wide  open  to  the  newness  of  it  all.  Mrs. 
Macdonald,  who  contributes  the  following 
article,  is  the  Directress  of  the  New  York 
Debarkation  Hostess  House, — the  War 
Brides'  Home 

IT  was  in  March  last  that  the 
war  bride  problem  first  arose. 
When  we  received  word  that 
fifty  war  brides  were  coming 
across  and  there  was  no  place  for 
their  accommodation,  we  offered  to 
take  them  in.  Soon  this  house  was 
devoted  to  them  entirely.  We  have 
nearly  one  hundred  of  the  brides 
here  now.  They  are  of  all  sorts,  but 
60  per  cent  of  them  are  French  and 
30  per  cent  British.  The  others  rep- 
resent sixteen  different  nationali- 
ties. There  were  Russians,  Serbians, 
Swiss,  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Hollanders,  Greeks,  Belgians,  Lux- 
embourgians,  Alsatians,  Yugoslavs, 
but  none  who  will  acknowledge  that 
they  are  German.  There  was  one 
bright  girl  from  Strasbourg  with  a 
German  name,  but  she  claimed  that 
she  was  French  because  her  mother 
had  been  French.  She  was  a  master 
photographer,  well  educated,  clever, 
energetic  and  good  looking,  and  mar- 
ried to  an  Alabama  soldier.  She  went 
South  with  him  weeks  ago. 

As  to  occupations  and  acquire- 
ments, the  girls  are  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  smart  city  shopgirls,  typ- 
ists, bookkeepers,  secretaries,  even  a 
cinema  actress,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority are  of  the  solid  peasant  type, 
and  they  surely  did  need  to  come  to 
328 
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liioicn  Bros. 

One    of    170    War    Babies    in    the    Home 

US  for  a  short  stay  before  going  into 
American  homes.  Most  of  the  peas- 
ant girls  have  never  seen  a  bath- 
room and  did  not  know  enough  to 
turn  the  water  on  or  off.  How  the 
water  could  come  thru  the  pipes  and 
where  it  came  from  were  deep  mys- 
teries to  them,  and  so,  too,  were  the 
gas  and  electric  lights.  They  are 
astonished  to  find  that  baths  are 
free  here. 

Our  Hostess  House  is  not  run  as 
a  charity.  The  brides  pay  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day  for  their  rooms  and 
buy  their  meals  in  the  cafeteria  on 
the    second    floor.    Sometimes    their 


husbands  join 
them  at  their 
meals.  But  the 
men  are  excluded 
from  all  other 
parts  of  the 
house. 

The  brides  have 
been  under  the 
c  h  a  p  e  r  onage  of 
the  American  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  ever 
since  they  left 
their  homes  in 
France.  The  wing 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
will  protect  them 
until  they  are  safe 
in  the  new  homes 
that  their  hus- 
bands will  provide 
for  them.  The 
dangers  from 
which  they  are 
saved  are  not  by 
any  means  imagi- 
nary. It  frightens  one  to  think  what 
might  happen  to  many  of  these 
young,  inexperienced  girls  if  they 
were  not  protected.  Unable  to  speak 
good  English  and  knowing  nothing 
of  the  city  or  our  laws,  it  would  be 
easy  for  a  wicked  woman  who  spoke 
French  and  professed  interest  in 
them  to  persuade  them  that  she  was 
their  true  friend.  Here  they  are  not 
only  protected  but  also  instructed. 

Quite  a  large  percentage  of  them 
have  babies  and  do  not  know  how  to 
care  for  them  properly — how  to 
wash,  dress  and  feed  them.  So  we 
have  a  class  to  teach  them  that,  with 
a  trained  nurse  demonstrating.  Then 
there's  a  class  in  English  and  a 
geography  class  paying  especial  at- 
tention to  this  country.  A  big  map 
of  the  United  States  hangs  on  the 
wall.  A  girl  is  asked  where  she  is 
going.  If  she  says  Texas,  Texas  is 
pointed  out  to  her  on  the  map  and 


Brown  Bros. 

Father  may  rock  her  to  sleep  in  the  lounge 
or  eat  breakfast  with  her  in  the  cafeteria 
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a  line  traced  to  it  from  New  York 
showing:  the  journey  she  will  have  to 
take.  Just  so  with  the  other  States  to 
which  girls  are  going.  We  do  our  best 
to  make  them  realize  that  we  are  their 
friends,  that  this  is  their  home  and  that 
if  they  go  away  from  here  and  fall  into 
any  misfortune  they  have  only  to  come 
back  to  us  in  order  to  receive  not  only 
sympathy  but  also  all  the  aid  that  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross  and  other  kin- 
dred societies  can  give  them.  They  do 
realize  it  too.  Some  of  them  have  had 
bitter  need  of  just  such  help.  One  poor 
girl  came  over  alone  following  her 
husband  and  found  that  every  address 
he  had  given  her  in  this  country  was 
false.  He  must  be  a  most  unusual  ras- 
cal. Probably  he  thought  that  she 
would  never  find  him.  But  he  reck- 
oned without  the  Red  Cross.  We  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Red  Cross  found  him  in  a  Chicago 
boarding  house.  The  bride  had  little  to 
say  but  she  looked  such  volumes  when 
she  set  off  to  join  him  in  Chicago  that 
we  were  almost  tempted  to  sympathize 
with  him. 

Another  girl,  a  Russian  Jewess  from 
Constantinople  who  married  one  of  our 
sailors  there  three  years  ago,  went 
away  to  join  her  husband's  people  in 
Massachusetts,  recently.  She  was  a 
whirlwind  sort  of  person,  very  bright, 
very  temperamental.  She  had  an  in- 
finity of  parcels  tied  up  in  a  string  and 
the  string  broke  just  as  she  was  get- 
ting in  a  taxicab  at  the  door.  The  par- 
cels scattered  about  the  street  and 
boys  picked  them  up.  It  must  have  cost 
her  considerable  to  recover  them  all. 
Nevertheless  she  went  away  in  fine 
spirits  saying,  "Yes,  I  know  it.  This  is 
my  home  if  I  need  it.  If  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  where  I  am  going  I  will 
return  here  immediately."  She  has  not 
come  back,  so  we  suppose  that  all  is 
well. 

The  war  brides  are  not  new  or  sur- 
prizing to  me.  You  have  only  to  go  in 
any  of  New  York's  foreign  quarters  in 
order  to  see  girls  like  our  brides — same 
faces  and  figures,  same  dresses  and 
same  minds. 

And  the  soldiers  who  married  them 
were  for  the  most  part  of  their  own 
kind.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
had  in  our  armies  that  went  abroad 
men  who,  at  least  by  heritage,  were 
Italians,  Russians,  Swedes,  Norwe- 
gians, Belgians.  As  a  rule  it  was  not 
the  American  boy  of  American  parent- 
age who  married  abroad,  but  the  boy 
of  foreign  parentage  who  took  a  bride 
from  among  his  father's  people,  or  at 
least  from  kindred  people — Latin  mar- 
rying Latin,  and  Slav  marrying  Slav. 
Some  persons  have  expressed  alarm 
concerning  these  marriages.  But  I  do 
not  share  that  feeling.  All  told,  there 
have  only  been  about  6,000  of  them. 
Tbe  total  received  at  this  house  has 
been  1,550,  of  whom  170  were  children. 
At  Newport  News,  where  the  brides 
are  accommodated  in  the  nurses'  quar- 
ters, they  have  had  about  four  hun- 
dred and  perhaps  an  equal  number 
have  come  over  privately  and  gone  to 
their  homes      [Continued  on  page  337 
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For  a  clean,  close,  comfortable  shave,  get  a 
50c  jar  of  Ingrain's  Therapeutic  Shaving 
Cream  and  use  it  in  this  way:  Place  a  por- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  cream,  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  on  the  chin.  Moisten  your  shaving 
brush  and  work  the  cream  into  a  rich,  dense, 
long-lasting  lather.  Applying  plenty  of 
water,  spread  the  lather  to  soften  the  entire 
beard.  Slip  the  razor  swiftly  over  your 
face  just  once  and  it  will  leave  you  clean 
shaven,  cool  and  comfortable.  Your  face 
will  feel  fresh  and  free  from  irritation.  In- 
gram's shaving  cream  possesses  medical  qual- 
ities that  keep  the  skin  healthful;  preventing 
irritation  and  healing  small  abrasions  or 
scrapes. 

To  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ingram's  Zodenta 
for  tlie  teeth,  mail  us  the  name  of  the  druggist  who 
sells  you  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream,  to- 
gether with  the  carton  it  comes  in.  If  your  druggist 
is  not  supplied,  mail  50c  to  us,  with  his  name  and 
address,  and  receive  the  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic 
Shaving  Cream  wijh  the  Zodenta.  We  will  then 
remit  to  the  druggist  his  profit  on  the  sale. 

F.  F.  Ingram  Co.,  54  Tenth  St.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Canadian  Address  Windsor,    Ont. 

Australasian  Address,   Melbourne,    T.   W.   Cotton,   Ltd.,   Agt. 

To  Convince   Yourself  of  Its  Merits 
Write  for  Free  Sample 
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If  Cleanliness  Is  Next  to  Godliness 

Some  Important  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Countryside  Home 
By  Abbot  McClure  and  Harold  Eberlein 


SOME  one  once  divided  the  human  family  into  two 
classes — those  who  take  a  bath  every  day,  and 
those  who  do  not ;  and  he  made  the  daily  tub  habit 
his  criterion  of  the  stage  of  personal  civilization 
attained.  Whether  one  approves  of  this  scheme  of 
classification — and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
its  favor — or  whether 
one  secretly  sympathizes 
with  the  proverbial  small 
boy,  who  hugely  resents 
having  to  wash  back  of 
his  ears,  will  determine 
one's  general  attitude  to- 
ward the  bathroom  and 
its  appointment. 

A  neat,  orderly  and 
efficiently  appointed  bath- 
room is  a  faithful  evi- 
dence of  capable  house- 
keeping. A  disorderly, 
ill  equipped  bathroom 
just  as  surely  betrays  in- 
competence and  shows  in- 
ability to  understand  one 
of  the  prime  essentials 
of  a  comfortable  home. 
No  other  room  in  the 
house  "ministers  more 
directly,  more  continu- 
ally, or  more  universally 
to  personal  comfort  than 
does  the  bathroom.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  de- 
cency of  living,  and  its 
importance  warrants  ap- 
propriate equipment." 

In  saying  that  no  other  room  in  the  house  is  more  in- 
dispensable to  comfort  than  the  bathroom,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  analyze  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the 
comfort  we  desire  to  secure.  First,  there  is  the  actual 
physical  comfort  arising^from  completeness  of  appoint- 
ment and  convenience  of  arrangment.  Second,  there  is 
the  satisfaction  produced  by  the  good  taste  shown  in 
appropriate  equipment,  making  its  appeal  thru  the  eye. 
Both  aspects  of  comfort  are  important,  and  both  of  them 
can,  and  ought  to  be.  realized  at  the  same  time. 

In  examining  the  first  named  aspect  of  the  problem, 
we  may  divide  the  several  features  of  equipment  into 
fixed  and  movable.  Of  the  former,  the  chief  items,  such 
as  the  bath  tub  and  the  washstand,  are  practically  stand- 
aidized  and  universally  present,  so  that  only  two  things 
need  be  said  of  them.  They  ought  to  be  so  compactly 
placed  as  to  economize  space  and  leave  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  free  floor  area  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
A  little  ingenuity  displayed  in  placing  the  major  items 
will  oftentimes  almost  double  the  available  floor  space. 
If  the  room  is  small,  to  begin  with,  avoid  selecting 
bulky  equipment,  which  destroys  the  scale  of  the  room, 
cumbers  the  space,  and  does  not  at  all  add  to  the  com- 
fort. And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point.  There  is 
considerable  range  of  choice  in  bathroom  fittings,  not- 
withstanding tendencies  to  standardization.  Some  of  the 
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designs  are  of  bulbous,  obtrusive  lines  and  make  a 
great  display  of  curved  porcelain  or  enamel  bases,  like 
the  free-standing  washstands  supported  on  tumid  porce- 
lain columns;  others  are  of  neat,  restrained  contour 
and  compact  in  shape.  The  former  studiously  avoid. 
After  this  caution   anent  the  choice  of  placing  the 

chief     stationary     items. 


A     countryside     bathroom     of     generous     size,     well 
including     good     minor     accessories,     and     sensibly 


our  main  concern  is 
with  the  movable  items 
of  equipment,  which  the 
increased  size  of  modern 
bathrooms  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  employ  conveni- 
ently. Of  bathroom  mov- 
ables, the  first  essential 
is  a  good  mirror,  hung 
preferably  above  the 
washstand,  but  in  any 
event  so  arranged  that 
daylight  and  artificial 
light  alike  will  fall  full 
on  the  face  of  the  person 
looking  into  it.  Far  too 
many  bathroom  mirrors 
are  stupidly  hung,  so  that 
the  light  comes  from 
above,  from  behind,  or 
from  one  side,  leaving  a 
part  or  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  face  in  shad- 
ow. It  is  most  important 
that  the  light  fall  on  the 
face,  not  on  the  mirror. 
One  of  the  most  sensible 
and  satisfactory  mirrors 
for  shaving  that  the 
writers  have  ever  seen  had  a  number  of  small  electric 
lights  set  in  the  frame  so  that  the  face  was  adequately 
illuminated.  Close  by  the  mirror  or  washstand  there 
should  be  a  stout  hook  to  hang  a  razor  strop  from — a 
small  item,  it  is  true,  but  grievously  missed  when  it  is 
not  there. 

Of  the  smaller  accessories,  one  should  be  careful  to 
have  enough  rods  for  towels  and  wash  cloths.  There 
should  be  a  long  rod  on  the  wall  above  the  bath  tub  for 
bath  towels,  and,  nearby,  another  shorter  rod  for  the 
bath  mat.  Close  by  the  washstand  provide  several 
shorter  rods  for  face  towels  and  wash  cloths,  and,  if 
possible,  a  separate  rod  for  guests'  towels.  Glass,  porce- 
loin  or  celluloid  towel  rods  are  preferable  to  metal,  as 
nickel  plating  is  somewhat  affected  by  moisture,  and,  in 
time,  wears  off  with  polishing.  It  is  likewise  better  to 
have  glass  or  porcelain  fittings,  as  far  as  possible, 
rather  than  nickel,  which,  despite  careful  housekeep- 
ing, becomes  spotted  and  tarnished. 

Above  the  washstand  and  below  the  mirror,  or  some- 
where very  near  by,  there  should  be  a  shelf,  preferably 
of  plate  glass,  for  small  toilet  articles,  and  it  is  well  to 
have  another  glass  shelf  somewhere,  if  space  permits, 
for  labeled  bottles  with  glass  stoppers  for  bathing  salts, 
bathing  alcohol,  witch  hazel  and  the  like.  Handy  to  the 
washstand  there  should  be  a   [Continued  on  page  339 
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Our  Most  Important  Problem 
As  1  See  It 

{Continued  from  page  326) 
and,  in  compensation  to  the  people  for 
absolute  and  increased  certainty,  a  lim- 
itation upon  the  profit  of  operation. 
Sensing,  moreover,  with  commendable 
accuracy,  the  impossible  task  imposed 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  the  existing  law  in  estab- 
lishing rates  that  will  be  reasonable 
for  all  railroads,  they  agree  that  fur- 
ther consolidations  of  railway  proper- 
ties are  imperative,  and  they  differ 
only  upon  the  question,  Shall  the  con- 
solidations be  voluntary,  subject  to 
public  approval,  or  shall  they  be  com- 
pulsory and  initiated  by  public  au- 
thority? And  all,  save  one,  contem- 
plate the  operation  of  railway  proper- 
ties by  either  a  single  or  by  several 
private  corporations,  not  so  much  be- 
cause the  operation  of  a  public  utility 
is  beyond  the  fair  scope  of  Govern- 
ment activity  but  because  direct  pub- 
lic operation  is  believed  to  be  uneconom- 
ical and  inefficient. 

To  me  it  is  almost  unthinkable  that 
the  President  should  seriously  contem- 
plate the  immediate  surrender  of  the 
railroads  to  their  former  owners.  I 
can  imagine  no  greater  disaster  to 
every  interest  in  the  country  than 
would  inevitably  result  from  such  a 
course,  which  would  not  only  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  the  railways  in  trans- 
portation but  would  bring  into  immi- 
nent danger  our  whole  financial  struc- 
ture. I  intend  to  assume,  therefore,  for 
the  present  at  least,  two  things:  First, 
that  we  will  retain  the  possession  and 
continue  in  the  operation  of  our  sys- 
tems of  transportation  until  Congress 
has  had  a  fair,  reasonable  opportunity 
to  enact  a  permanent  policy  for  their 
regulation  and  control.  Second,  that 
Congress  will  heed  the  demands  of  the 
people  and  will  proceed  with  whole- 
hearted diligence  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion within  the  next  twelve  months. 

Now,  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
made  up  of  two  items :  First,  the  recur- 
ring charge  for  the  capital  invested 
in  the  business.  Second,  the  constant 
charge  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  at  any 
given  time  the  facilities  are  sufficient, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  inter- 
ested in  just  two  things: 

First.  In  reducing  the  capital  charge 
to  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  fair- 
ness to  those  whose  money  is  employed 
in  the  enterprize. 

Second.  In  paying  no  more  for  op- 
eration than  will  fully  compensate  the 
men  and  women  who  perform  the  ser- 
vice, and  no  more  for  maintenance 
than  fair  compensation  for  work  done 
and  supplies  furnished. 

Plainly,  inasmuch  as  transportation 
is  a  Government  function,  the  people 
should  get  it  at  cost.  Plainly,  it  is  our 
duty  to  reduce  the  capital  charge  to 
the  lowest  point  consistent  with  jus- 
tice to  the  owners  of  capital  securi- 
ties, and  adopt  that  plan  of  mainte- 
nance and  method  of  operation  most 
likely  to  secure  all  the  efficiency  and 
economy  compatible  with  a  full  meas- 


Clean  House  Without  Extra  Help! 

Be  one  of  the  fortunate  women  who  does  not  worry  about 
the  strain  of  house  cleaning.  The  ARCO  WAND 
Vacuum  Cleaner  installed  in  the  home  is  the  biggest 
labor-saver  in  it. 


AECO  WAND  I 

Vacuum  Cleaner  tws  efficient  d 


o    bending,  straining, 
or  severe  exertion  with 


eaner 


A  light,  stroking  motion  of  the  ARCO  WAND  takes  out 
all  dust,  dirt,  grit,  and  lint  and  suctions  it  away  into  the 
sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  machine.  Rugs,  carpets,  uphol- 
stery, mattresses,  pillows,  clothes,  shelves,  comers,  and  mould- 
ings are  quickly  cleaned  without  the  drudgery  of  old-fashioned 
broom  and  duster  work. 

Easily  installed  in  OLD  buildings.  Made  in  sizes  for  Apartments,  Resi- 
dences, Clubs,  Factories,  Hotels,  and  all  public  and  private  institutions. 

Send  for  copy  of  illustrated  catalog,  "The  Arco  Wand" 
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816-822 

S.   Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago 


Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators 


Machine  is  set  in  basement 
or  side  room.  A  suction 
pipe  runs  to  each  floor. 
ARCO  WAND  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  hose,  and  tools 
are  sold  by  all  Heating 
and  Plumbing  Trade,  in 
sizes  at  $195  up.  Price 
does  not  include  labor, 
connections  and  freight. 
Sold  ou  easy  payments. 
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"^"'clIlTw  JL  Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  most  satisfactory  roofing 
IPl  for  farm  buildings  or  city  construction. 

liP'i  Apollo-Ketstone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  unex- 

'ij  celled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos.  Roofine.  SpoutinR  and  all  ex- 

S',s  ^v'c"^^  i  -'■'  posed  sheet  metal  work.    Look  for  the  Keystone  added  to  l<rand. 

'%i%''*'{t)^      "=  Sold  by  leading  dealers.  KETSTONKCopperSteel  isalsosuperior 

■^^    -^  -V""    1 -•■  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.    Send  for '•Better  liuildings"  booklet. 

\  -'  AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 


HOW  I  LEARNED  IT  IN  ONE  EVENING 

Sent  Free  Upon  Request 
IMDEPENDEIMX   CORF»ORA.TIOIM.    110   W.  40th   SI. 


New  YorR 
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Curtainn   stay    clean   longer;   furniture  requires  fewer  duxtingn;   housewife   has 

more  leisure  and  rest,   when   the   windows  are   weatherstripped.      Weatherstrips 

keep   out  the  dust   and  dirt   that  would  otherwise   enter.     S<'3  hov>   much  easier 

it  is  to  keep   the  house  clean  when  the  windows  are  weatherstripped. 
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Chamberlin  for  26  Years  the  Standard 

It  means  a  great  deal  to  you  to  know  that  the  ChamberHn  Strips 
on  your  house  are  manufactured  by  a  Company  which  has  made 
weatherstrips  for  26  years. 

You  rightly  feel  that  Chamberlin's  26  years' leadership  has  proved  the 
worth  of  its  weatherstrips  and  reliability  of  the  Company  conclusively. 


In  these  26  years  of  business,  Chamber- 
lin has  indeed  accumulated  unmatched 
experience  in  weatherstripping. 

In  making  houses  cold-proof,  dust- 
proof,  draught-proof,  noise-proof,  and 
in  carefree,  dependable  service  gener- 
ally, Chamberlin  Strips  are  simply 
unequalled. 

They  are  so  durable  that  we  guarantee 


them  unlimitedly,  meanwhile  assuring 
you  that  in  all  probability  they  will 
outlast  the  building. 

You  want  weatherstrips  on  your  house 
—  and  you  want  Chamberlin  Weather- 
strips, the  standard  for  26  years. 

We  have  an  interesting  new  booklet  on 
the  subject  of  weatherstripping  your 
home — write  for  copy. 


CHAMBERLIN  METAL  WEATHERSTRIP  CO. 

119  DINAN  BLDC  DETROIT.  MICH. 


'"THE  STANDARD  FOR  26  YEARS" 


HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Claylon  Morrison  and  Heiberl  L.  Willell,  Edilors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  new  social  era.     For  use  In 
all   evangelical   denominations.     "Tlie  most   beau- 
tiful hymnal  in  the  American  Church."     Retum- 
_  able  copy  and  prices  sent  on  request,  _ 

The  Daily  Altar' 

By  Herbert  L.  Willell  and  Charles  Claylon  Monison 
A  manual  of  private  devotion  and  family  worship, 
400  pages.  For  each  day  a  theme,  meditation. 
Scripture  selection,  stanza  of  poetry  and  prayer. 
Beautifully  printed,  bound  in  leather,  with  gold 
_3tarap.    A  perfect  gift.    Price,  $2  plua  10c  postage. 

ChristilnCentury 

Charles  Claylon  Morrison,  Editor 
An  undenominational  journal  of  religion.  Faces 
the  reconstruction  era  vrith  faith.  Indispensable 
to  the  thoughtful  layman  or  minister  who  wants 
to  keep  his  religious  thinking  abreast  of  his 
other  thinking.    Three  Issues  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Christian  Century  Press 

713  E.  40th  Street  Chicago,  111. 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 
Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  550  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


Collecting  Autographs 

is  a  fascinating  hobby.  Our  priced  cata- 
logue of  over  2000  names  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  SEXOLOGY  I 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.  g 

imparts  in  one  volume  :  i 

Knowledge  a  Yuun;  Man  Should  Nave.  | 

Knowledge  a  Youn;  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  F alher  Should  Have.  j 

Knowledge  a  father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  | 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Ha^e.  | 

Also  includes  other  kindred  subjects,  j 

All  in  one  volume.   Hlustrated.  $2.00  postpaid.  | 
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ure  of  compensation  to  the  men  who 
operate  and  maintain  the  roads.  And, 
plainly,  the  rate  of  return  upon  cap- 
ital is  and  should  be  graduated  by  the 
certainty  or  uncertainty  which  attends 
the  enterprize,  and  I  can  conceive  of 
no  way  in  which  the  capital  charge 
upon  the  investment  in  railways  can 
be  materially  diminished  with  fairness 
to  every  interest  unless  we  increase 
its  certainty.  Accordingly  I  have  been 
drawn,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  but 
surely,  to  the  belief  that  a  Govern- 
ment guaranty,  in  some  form,  is  a  wise 
and  prudent  policy. 

My  reason  for  believing  that  capital 
invested  in  the  railways  should  be 
guaranteed  as  to  its  return  is  not  that 
this  capital  should  be  favored,  but  be- 
cause we  are  now  practically  guaran- 
teeing the  return  on  that  capital  and 
are  not  securing  the  low  rate  of  return 
which  a  direct  Government  undertak- 
ing should  and  would  command.  Tail- 
ing the  railway  properties  together, 
the  people  have,  for  years  and  years, 
been  paying  a  capital  charge  far  in 
excess  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
upon  a  government  obligation.  There 
has  been  no  time  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  in  which  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  been  required  to  pay 
too  much.  For  the  years  1915,  1916 
and  1917,  to  illustrate,  the  average 
net  income  of  the  Class  I  roads,  of 
which,  I  believe,  there  are  about  167 
so  classified  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  because  they  have 
operating  revenues  of  more  than  a 
million  dollars  annually,  was  more 
than  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
And  this  huge  sum,  moreover,  does  not 
include  corporate  income  from  sources 
other  than  railway  operation.  This 
vast  amount,  which  is  often  said  to 
constitute  a  tax  on  the  people  of  this 
country,  was  available,  if  the  compa- 
nies chose  so  to  use  it,  for  the  payment 
of  interest  upon  current  and  funded 
indebtedness  and  dividends  upon  the 
common  stock. 

In  1917  railway  bonds  aggregated 
at  par  a  little  more  than  eleven  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  railway  stocks  at 
par,  eliminating  duplications,  a  little 
more  than  six  billions  of  dollars.  The 
average  rate  of  interest  upon  the  bonds 
was  a  trifle  in  excess  of  4%  per  cent, 
so  that,  after  paying  interest,  the 
roads  had  in  1917  something  like  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of 
dollars  with  which  to  make  return  in 
some  form  or  other  upon  the  six  bil- 
lions of  stock,  which  means  7  per  cent 
upon  the  entire  volume  of  railway 
stocks,  reckoned  at  their  par  value. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Government 
guaranty  in  normal  times  can  com- 
mand capital  at  4  per  cent,  and  if  it 
were  granted  that  the  railway  proper- 
ties of  the  country  equal  in  value  their 
entire  capitalization,  the  people  would 
save  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  annually  by  making  the  re- 
turn certain  and  taking  the  benefits 
to  which  the  guaranty  justly  would  en- 
title them.  And  this,  moreover,  is  not 
the  complete  story,  so  far  as  the  fu- 
ture is  concerned.  For  the  railways 
claim,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  furnish  a  fair  basis  for  the  con- 
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tention,  that  under  the  present  law 
they  may  demand  rates  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  earn  a  net  income  of  7,  8 
or  9  per  cent  upon  the  entire  value  of 
the  properties  which  render  the  ser- 
vice. If  they  are  able  to  sustain  this 
view,  the  people  will  be  paying  upon 
the  properties  just  as  they  are,  without 
additions  or  extensions  or  increase  in 
capital  amount,  a  capital  charge  of 
more  than  one  billion,  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  it 
will  be  far  better  for  capital  to  accept 
a  low  and  guaranteed  return.  And  cer- 
tainly it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  infinite- 
ly better  for  the  people  to  give  the 
guaranty.  For  it  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility increase  their  burdens,  and  it 
opens  to  them  the  only  possible  path 
toward  a  reduction  in  the  charge  for 
capital  and  a  decrease  in  the  enormous 
rates  they  are  now  paying  for  trans- 
portation. Furthermore  it  is  the  only 
method  which  assures  the  growth  in 
facilities  necessary  to  meet  our  rap- 
idly developing  commerce.  Moreover, 
the  establishment  of  the  guaranty 
would  forever  do  away  with  the  con- 
flict between  railway  promoters,  rail- 
way managers,  railway  security  hold- 
ers, which  make  up  what  is  commonly 
known  as  railway  corporations,  and 
the  public,  which  has  been  in  progress 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  which 
has  been  carried  on  in  conventions, 
elections,  courts,  congresses  and  legis- 
latures, and  has  been  the  most  corrupt- 
ing, degrading  and  demoralizing  ele- 
ment in  our  national  domestic  affairs. 
It  has  been  passionate,  relentless,  cruel, 
and  it  is  high  time  that  it  should  be 
disposed  of  in  a  way  that  will  at  once 
secure  to  the  capital  invested  in  a  pub- 
lic business  its  just  reward,  on  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  protect 
the  people  against  the  unreasonable 
demand  for  speculative  profit  in  the 
vital  performance  of  a  public  service. 

No  one  should  imagine,  however,  that 
I  am  advocating  a  guaranty  of  return 
upon  railway  securities  without  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  property  upon 
which  the  securities  are  based.  Clearly, 
neither  the  railway  corporation  nor 
the  owners  of  its  securities  should  re- 
ceive more  than  a  fair  return  upon 
the  value  of  the  property  itself.  Clear- 
ly, to  use  a  former  illustration  again, 
it  would  not  be  only  unjust  but  absurd 
for  the  Government  to  guarantee  upon 
the  same  basis  a  return  upon  the  se- 
curities of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
em  Railroad,  capitalized  at  $46,000 
per  mile,  and  the  securities  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Great  Western  Railroad,  which 
is  capitalized  at  $77,000  per  mile.  Any 
plan  of  reorganization  or  readjustment 
of  the  railways  involves  a  valuation  of 
the  railway  properties,  either  by  an 
impartial  tribunal  or  by  agreement.  To 
accomplish  a  valuation  by  a  tribunal 
would  be  a  long,  tedious  and  somewhat 
uncertain  process,  but  if  necessary  it 
can  and  must  be  achieved.  Personally, 
I  believe  that  a  body  of  fair-minded 
men,  representing  the  Government  and 
the  railways,  can,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  agree  upon  values,  and  thus 
avoid  the  vexation  and  delay  incident 
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back  of  that  trade-mark 
"Yale"— on  whatever  product 
it  appears — stands  the  pres- 
tige and  reputation  of  the 
Yale  organization  that  for  50 
years  has  proved  in  the  per- 
formance and  service  of  its 
product  the  right  to  world 
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Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get  the  secret.  No  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should 
until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which 
our  household  finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts. 
The  truth,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where 
their  money  goes.  At  the  end  of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  oft', 
if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it ! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the 
Leaks  That  Kept  Us  Poor." 
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The  stamped  price 

is  W.L.Douglas 

rsonal  guarantee 

_  that  the  shoes 

are  always  worth 

the  price  paid 

for  them 


You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.L.Douglas 
shoes,  the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold  by  1 06 
W.L.Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on 
the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  com- 
fort and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Since  1 883  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  has  been  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory.  The  stamped  price 
is  never  changed ;  this  protects  the  wearers 
against  unreeisonable  profits  and  has  saved  them 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  footw^ear. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.L.E)ouglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  alw^ays  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where— they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  the  leaders  everywrhere.  W.L. 
Douglas  $9.00  £ind  $10.00  shoes  are  made 
throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the  market 
affords,  w^ith  a  style  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of 
America's  fashion  centers;  they  combine  qual- 
ity, style  and  comfort  equal  to  other  makes  sell- 
ing at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglcis  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working 
with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 
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SHOES 
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$4.00$4.50$5.00 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


If  W.L.Douglas  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail,  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  mail. 

fres.  W.  L.  DoaglaB  Shoe  Co. 
169  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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EVERGREENS 
PEONIES,  IRIS 
STRAWBERRIES 

These    are    the     forerunners    of    Autumn 
Planting     and     command     immediate     atten- 
tion.   The  notable  collection  at  our  Nursery 
offer  the  widest  scope  for  selectian. 
ORDER  NOW 

In  plants  and  service  we  give  consistency. 

RUTHERFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Ten  Fine    Named    Peonies 
for  $2.50 

or  2o  for  $5.00,  all  different  and  truly 
labeled.  A  chance  to  obtain  a  fi.ne  collection 
at  half  price.  These  are  selected  from  varie- 
ties I  have  in  greater  numbers.  With  the 
$5.00  collection  I  will  include  one  plant  of 
Baroness  Schroeder  free.  I  have  a  fine  stock 
of  Lady  Alexandra  Duff,  Le  ("ygne,  Sou- 
lange,  ^lons  Martin  Cahuzac,  .Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Kelway  and  various  other  fine 
sorts.  Send  for  catalogue.  \V.  T^.  Gumm, 
Peo.ny    Specialist,    Remington,    Indiana. 
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By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Liteiary  Editor  of  The  Independent 

Associate    in    the    School    of    Journalism, 
Columbia  University 

Write  to  The  Independent,  119  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


to  courts  and  commissions.  Moreover, 
we  have  now  well-nigh  complete  in- 
ventories of  the  physical  property.  We 
have  the  market  values  of  the  securi- 
ties over  a  long  period  of  time.  We 
have,  or  can  easily  ascertain,  the  price 
at  which  nearly  all  security  holders 
have  made  their  investments.  We  have 
the  earning  power  of  the  several  rail- 
ways. Certainly,  with  all  these  items 
of  information  we  can  reach  a  result 
that  will  preserve  the  interests  of  the 
bona  fide  investor  and  usher  in  an  era 
of  peace  and  quiet  such  as  we  have 
never  known. 

I  understand  clearly  that  when  the 
Government  undertakes  that  the  re- 
turn upon  the  capital  invested  in  the 
railways  shall  be  certain — that  is, 
guarantees  the  return,  whether  by 
legislative  assurance  or  by  explicit  ob- 
ligation— it  may  well  be  that  we  shall 
have  what  may  be  termed  the  equiva- 
lent of  government  ownership.  But  I 
want  to  emphasize  here  the  distinction 
between  government  ownership  and 
government  operation.  The  truth  is 
that  under  the  existing  laws  there  is 
only  nominal  private  ownership,  for  it 
is  obvious  that  when  public  authority 
determines  the  revenues  which  railroads 
shall  earn,  how  they  shall  expend  the 
money  that  they  earn,  and  most  mi- 
nutely prescribes  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  of  transportation  shall  be 
conducted,  the  technical  ownership  of 
the  corporation  has  none  of  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  private  prop- 
erty. Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor, 
however,  of  government  operation  of 
the  railways. 

I  realize  that  it  is  recognized  by 
every  country  in  the  world  that  not 
only  government  ownership  but  gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  railways  is  a 
proper  governmental  activity,  and  that 
if  a  particular  government  selects  the 
agency  of  a  private  corporation  thru 
which  to  accomplish  transportation,  it 
is  solely  because  the  commerce  of  that 
country  can  be  better  served  thru  such 
agency.  Therefore  the  suggestion  that 
the  guaranty  which  I  have  proposed  is 
in  many  respects  the  equivalent  of 
government  ownership  need  not  alarm 
any  one,  tho  again  I  desire  to  chal- 
lenge attention  to  the  clear  difference 
between  government  ownership  and 
government  operation. 

I  advocate  the  operation  of  our  rail- 
ways thru  private  corporations  under 
the  strictest  control  for  one  reason  and 
for  only  one  reason.  That  reason  is 
that  the  Government  cannot  operate 
the  railways  either  economically  or 
efficiently. 

I  realize  that  there  is  variance  of 
opinion  on  this  score.  I  know,  and 
cheerfully  admit,  that  the  results  of 
Government  operation  during  the  year 
1918 — a  year  of  war  and  disaster — are 
not  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  test 
the  capacity  of  the  Government  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  transportation, 
and  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  crit- 
icize or  discredit  the  officials  who  have 
been  responsible  for  what  has  been 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  these  officials 
ought  to  concede  with  equal  frankness 
that   they    have    encountered    obstacles 
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in  public  operation  which  they  have 
been  powerless  to  surmount.  When  it 
is  remembered,  too,  that  during  the 
year,  with  no  greater  volume  of  traf- 
fic, the  gross  revenues  have  increased, 
thru  additions  in  rates,  nearly  eight 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  that 
notwithstanding  this  addition  to  rev- 
enues the  deficit  was  more  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  must  be  manifest  that  the  very 
proper  increase  in  wages  does  not  fully 
account  for  this  disastrous  outcome. 
Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation 
I  record  my  opinion  in  favor  of  private 
operation.  I  can  only  add  here  that  the 
experience  of  other  countries  is  not 
reassuring,  and  to  submit  that  if  there 
be  different  minds  on  that  score,  I  feel 
sure  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  their  Gov- 
ernment cannot  take  seventeen  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  railway  property, 
which  renders  service  to  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land,  employing  more 
than  two  millions  of  men,  and  directly 
affecting  the  fortunes  of  many  other 
millions,  and  operate  that  huge  system 
without  immense  waste  and  tremen- 
dous extravagance.  It  costs  the  Gov- 
ernment more  to  do  anything  in  a 
country  like  ours,  where  every  man  is 
a  sovereign,  than  it  costs  anybody  else 
to  do  the  same  thing.  The  history  of 
every  enterprize  of  a  business  char- 
acter conducted  by  the  Government 
proves  that  organized  society,  in  its 
management  of  industrial  affairs,  can 
neither  practise  economy  nor  attain 
efficiency. 

Without  the  least  hesitation  I  record 
my  opinion  in  favor  of  private  opera- 
tion. 

But  I  make  no  prediction  with  re- 
spect to  the  precise  character  of  the 
legislation  to  be  formulated  by  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  meet  and  work  in 
a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  for  op- 
posing opinions  and  with  open  minds 
toward  all  proposals.  I  know  they  feel 
the  weightof  responsibility  upon  them. 
I  know,  too,  that  they  understand  bet- 
ter than  most  that  the  man  who  har- 
bors the  delusion  that  he  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  this  infinitely 
intricate  and  surpassingly  difficult 
question  is  destined  for  a  rude  awaken- 
ing and   an   uncomfortable   surprize. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


An  Error  on  Our  Part 

Miss  Sylvia  Boyden,  who  has  been 
making  sensational  parachute  descents 
from  an  airplane  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  is  not,  it  seems,  the  first 
woman  to  accomplish  this  dangerous 
feat.  A  subscriber  from  California  asks 
us  to  correct  our  statement  to  that  ef- 
fect in  The  Independent  of  July  5,  "for 
you  are  not  given  to  mistakes  of  that 
nature."  At  the  San  Diego  Exposition, 
he  reminds  us.  Miss  Tiny  Brodwick 
made  a  successful  drop  with  a  folded 
parachute  from  an  airplane  at  an  al- 
titude of  12,000  feet. 
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*'Makes  Cooking  Easy' 

Bakes  Bread.  Cake,  Pies.  Biscuits -Broils  Steak 
and  Cooks  Nine  Different  Vegetables  and  Cereals 

All  At  One  Time. 

Althongrh  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking- 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 


The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gaa  ovens  can 

bakins  bread  or  roastins  meats  and  the  other 


Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 

See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 

be  operated  at  the  same  time,  usin^  one  for 
for  pastry  baking— It  "Makes  Cooking  Easy" 
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Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  177  that  tells  all  about  it. 
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Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

Tlie  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  i,nstruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students   of    every    denomination    of    Christians." 

Eighty-fourth  year  begins  September  24th, 
1 91 9.     For  Catalogue,  address 

THE    DEAN    OF    STUDENTS. 

\M  A  PI  Fl^flOFfc  Wakes  up  boys  to  timies  of 
^■■^**  ajl_i  WW  VrVFlF  life.  Near  Philadelphia.  57th 
year.  Junior  Department,  where  boys  receive  real  care  al 
moderate  rates.  Limited  to  40.  College  or  business.  Small 
classes.  Manual  training.  Modified  camping  all  summer.  All 
sports. 

J.  C.  SHOETLIDGE        -       -       Concordville,  Pa.,  Box  150 

B£  A  BANKER 
V  Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this  attractive  profes- 
i  A  """^h  there  are  preat  opportunities  fur  both  men 
and  women.  Send  at  once  for  free  book.  •'How  to 
Amer^^.„■i^u'^^,''^?S."*'V.■  '"'  EDGAR  G.  Al.coRN.  President. 
American  School  of  Bankine.    23  McLene  Bldic..  Columbus.  O. 


What's  Wrong  With  You  ? 

PEP!    NERVE!    VIGOR  !— GONE  ? 

Do  you  dare  to  aek  yourself  why  yoxir  Hfnlth  ami 
Streiiirtli  art-  Fnilirp?  Look  at  joiirself  in  tlii-  glass, 
ask  what's  wrong?  ^Vh,v  aro  you  net  ai.Ic  t.>  cet 
tlie  meet  out  of  life  in  the  joy  of  liviog  anil  earoliig 
capacity  ? 

Do  you  realize  the  danper  you  are  In  hj  neeloctlng 
youre-lf?  Ib  it  coJistipatioji,  tirrvotisne^a,  in- 
digestion, insomnia,  rhrumatinn,  poor  mem- 
ory, catarrh,  short  wind,  poor  circulation, 
round  shoulders,  skin  d tsorders .-  Arc  yonjiat 
chested  tr  round  shouldered  f  Too  thin  or  tov> 
stout?  Pi>  v"U  vttttt  to  increase  your  bright,  or 
rnusculardevelopm€ntoTi\iat\vuigcn4:ral  health/ 

ARE  YOU  AFRAID  OF  THE  TRUTH  ? 

Why  not  come  to  mo  as  a  fiu-inl  ami  coiiHJatit  ami 
toll  mo  what  is  preventing  your  getting;  the  in.i»t  out 
of  life?  1  will  writtf  you  a  (rioiullv,  personal,  hiOj*. 
ful  talk  that  will  li'tyou  out  of  despair  ami  autlrrin);. 
Vi.u  can't  uioiiiltho  body  with  011^.  PMTSUS  and 
IMFFU';!  You  inuBt  ktii^w  Natnrc's  war.  This  lu 
tlie  Stronpfort  wnv.      I  will  0hi>w  yu.     Send  f'r  niv 

nnnderful  book,* 'Promotfon  and  Conservation 
of  Health.  Strength  and  Mental  Energy.** 

oncloBiii^  thrco  L'o  etnuips  to  pay  Dialling  exp'i'iieol. 
It  ivill  ho'p  50U  to  ehapoyour  dcintiiiy.  Be  tbo  maater, 
Dot  the  pinvo.     Wrlic  ti>dav. 

LIONEL    STRONGFORT 

Physical  and  Health  Specialist 
lOSO  Strongtort  Institute,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Shur-on 


Is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  E.  Kirstein 

Sons  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 

company  was  cstahlished  \\\  1864.     It 

manufactures    the     highest     grade 

spectacle  and  eyeglass  mountings. 

Shuron  stamped  in  the  bridge 

is  the  company's  guarantee  of 

quality     beyond    question 

and  your  safe guard 

against  inferior  goods. 

Look  for   the  name 

Shuron 


Get  your  glasses  where  you 
can  get  Shur-on  Eyeglasses 
and  Spectacles.  They  are 
supplied  by 

Oculists 

Optometrists 

Opticians 

, J 


ine 


The  care  of  large  lawns  presents 
real  aifflculty  today  because  of 
the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
labor.  However,  it  you  are  en- 
countering any  of  these  diCBculties. 
the  Ideal  Tractor  Laxcn  lHotcer 
will  solve  your   problems. 

The  Ideal  is  a  wonderful  labor 
and  time  saver.  It  is  a  simpU' 
trouble-proof  machine  —  easy  to 
operate  and  easy  to  care  for 
Cuts  just  as  close  to  walks,  trees, 
flower  beds  and  other  obstacles  a- 
a  hand  mower.  Moreover,  the 
Ideal  is  a  roller  and  mower  in 
one.  and  keeps  the  sod  Ann  and 
smooth. 

Sold  on  a  guarantee  of  positive 
satisfaction.  Write  for  catalog  znu 
ask  for  details  of  our  five  day 
trial  offer. 

Ideal  Lawn  Mower  Company 

R.  E.  Olds,  Cbainnan 
425 Kalamazoo  St  .  Lansing,  Mich. 


Wi^'i 


IDEM 

TRACTOR, 

lAWMOWERS 


Jofi  the  B'ork  of   /2-^ 
5  Hand  Moatrs 


What's  Happened 


About  $2,500,000  worth  of  surplus 
war  tools  are  being  sold  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, 

State  troops  and  deputies  patrolled 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  in  an  effort 
to  quell  the  carmen's  riots. 

News  delivery  boys  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  York,  have  struck  for  a  25 
per  cent   increase   in   wages. 

Members  of  the  Policemen's  Union 
in  Boston  were  tried  for  violating  de- 
partment rules  by  joining  a  union. 

The  Claflin  estate,  last  of  the  famous 
show  places  of  the  Bronx,  is  to  be 
divided  into  building  lots  and  sold  at 
auction. 

More  than  12,000  shoe  workers  will 
receive  an  increase  of  15  per  cent,  in 
wages,  with  a  44  hour  week  of  five 
working  days. 

A  consignment  of  arms  disguised  as 
talcum  powder  is  alleged  to  have  been 
shipped  to  Mexico  on  the  steamship 
"Morro  Castle." 

Judge  Gary  declined  to  give  a  per- 
sonal interview  to  a  committee  of  steel 
workers  who  came  East  after  the  tak- 
ing of  a  strike  vote  at  Youngstown. 

Jazz  music  and  the  shimmy  were 
banished  by  the  National  Association 
of  Masters  of  Dancing  at  their  thirty- 
fifth  annual  convention  in  New  York 
City. 

The  delay  in  the  attack  on  Petrograd 
is  ascribed  to  the  refusal  of  the  Es- 
thonians  to  cooperate  with  the  army  of 
Russian  refugees,  under  General  Yu- 
denitch. 

The  New  York  police  are  asking 
S2000  a  year  from  the  city,  in  order 
that  an  increase  of  $350  may  be  given 
9000  men.  They  are  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  union. 

Thirty  thousand  pairs  of  regulation 
army  shoes  were  placed  on  sale  at  cost 
price  by  a  Brooklyn  concern  in  con- 
nection with  the  campaign  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living. 

Gerald  Patterson,  visiting  Austra- 
lian tennis  player,  won  in  the  opening 
round  of  the  thirty-eighth  national 
championship  on  the  turf  courts  at 
Forest  Hills,  Long  Island. 

Three  convicts  who  were  being  trans- 
ferred from  Sing  Sing  to  CUnton 
Prison  at  Dannemora  escaped  by  jump- 
ing from  the  window  of  the  train  in 
which  they  were  being  conveyed. 

The  carmen  of  the  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts Street  Railway  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  reject  the  recent  wage 
award  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  and  to  renew  their  demands. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  ar- 
rived home  on  board  the  transport 
"George  Washington,"  which  also 
brought  2469  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

On  August  21  Friedrich  Ebert,  for- 
mer saddle-maker,  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  first  President  of  the  German 


Imperial  Republic  with  impressive 
ceremonies.  The  seat  of  government 
will  now  be  transferred  from  Weimar 
to  Berlin. 

Organized  labor,  including  both  the 
New  York  State  and  the  American 
Federation,  are  pledged  to  stand  be- 
hind the  Actors'  Equity  Association  in 
its  strike  against  the   managers. 

Painters,  paper  hangers  and  dec- 
orators in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  have 
renounced  their  intention  to  ask  for  an 
increase  of  $1.50  and  will  make  the 
best  of  their  present  wage  of  $6.50  a 
day. 

The  War  Department's  large  surplus 
stock  of  raincoats,  blankets,  .shirts,  un- 
dergarments, socks,  gloves,  soap  and 
other  commodities  will  be  made  direct- 
ly available  to  the  public  on  Septem- 
ber 25. 

Railroad  shopmen  rejected  the  basis 
of  settlement  of  their  differences  of- 
fered by  President  Wilson  and  will 
probably  favor  a  strike  for  their  full 
demands.  Two  million  men  are  in- 
volved. 

The  Bavarian  Government  during 
the  revolution  took  control  of  its  own 
army,  but  on  October  1  this  was  turned 
over  to  President  Ebert  and  Minister 
of  Defense  Noske  of  the  new  German 
Republic. 

An  explanation  of  the  increased  cost 
of  milk  is  sought  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  New  York.  Members  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Conference  Board,  who 
simultaneously  raised  their  prices,  are 
being  questioned. 

Major  Rudolph  Schroeder  and  Lieu-- 
tenant  M.  B.  Plumb  finished  the  round 
trip  flight  in  the  Toronto  airplane  race. 
Major  Schroeder's  actual  flying  time 
for  the  1000  mile  trip  was  nine  hours 
and  twenty-nine  minutes. 

New  York  drug  addicts  are  to  be 
treated  at  the  Riverside  Hospital  on 
North  Brother  Island,  instead  of  at 
Sea  View  Hospital  on  Staten  Island, 
owing  to  objections  made  by  Staten 
Island  civic  organizations. 

James  H.  Maurer,  a  labor  agitator, 
and  A.  Epstein,  both  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Pension  Com- 
mission, were  removed  from  the  steam- 
ship "Lapland"  by  Federal  agents 
three  minutes  before  the  boat  sailed. 

Upper  Silesia,  transferred  by  the 
peace  treaty  from  Germany  to  Poland, 
is  in  turmoil  from  a  strike  in  the 
mines  and  the  fighting  between  Poles 
and  Germans.  The  Fifth  and  Fifteenth 
United  States  Infantry  have  been  or- 
dered to   Silesia. 

Recruiting  for  men  in  service  in  the 
United  States  Army  overseas  has  been 
resumed.  Telephone  operators  and  re- 
pairmen and  expert  radio  and  tele- 
graph linemen  are  specially  desired. 
Enlistments  may  be  for  three  years, 
or  one-year  enlistments  are  open  to 
former  overseas  men. 
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AVhy  have  the  Mummies 
lasted  4000  years? 


THE  ancient  Egyptians  pre- 
pared and  treated  mummy 
cloths  so  skillfully  that 
they  have  lasted  through  cen- 
turies. These  cloths  and  the 
mummies  too  are  still  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion due  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  treated. 

CON-SER-TEX 

Canvas  Roofing 

similarly,  is  a  fabric  which  is  properly 
treated  and  has  established  a  record  for 
permanency  and  endurance.  Chenni- 
cally  treated  and  so  prepared  that  it  is 
rendered  waterproof  and  immune  to 
the  ravages  of  dry  rot,  it  is  the  ideal  and 
most  economical  material  for  covering 
porch  floors,  roofs  and  decks,  sleeping 
balconies,  flat  roofs  and  all  sloping 
surfaces  having  a  pitch  of  less  than  four 
inches  to  the  foot.  It  is  easy  to  lay, 
neat  and  attractive,  and  will  not  warp. 

Send  for  our  convincing  illus- 
trated booklet— "Roof  ing 
Facts  and  Figures. " 

WM.  L.  BARRELL  COMPANY 

8  Thomas  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Distributor: 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 
430-440  North  Wells  Street 

California  Distributors: 

Waterhouse-Wilcox  Company 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 


Base  andFloorji 
one  continuous 
piece 


At  the  War  Brides'  Home 

{Continued  from  page  329) 


I  Pul  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron  | 

=  It  ia  a  oompoaition  material,  easily  applied  in  plaatio  form  over  oM  = 

=  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  foundation — Laid  3-8  to  1-2  = 

=  Id.  thiot — Does  not  oraok,  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundatioo.  = 

=  It  preeents  a  continuous,  fine  gained,  smooth,  non-slippery  surface,  = 

^  praotioally  a  seamlees  tile — No  oraok,  crevice  or  joint  for  the  accumli-  = 

=  lation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture — Is  noiaelesB  and  does  not  fatigue.  ^ 

I  The  Best  Floor  1 

^  for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  lAundrv,  I'oroh,  Garage,  Reetaunint,  ^ 

=  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory,  OflSce  Uuildine,  Railroad  Station,  Hospital—  p 

=  alt  places  where  a  beautiful,  eubstantial  and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired.  = 

p  Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.     Full  information  and  sample  M 

=  FREE  OD  request.  ^ 

I  IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY  | 

I  1104  Cutler  Building.  Rochester.  New  York  | 

g  On  the  market  lo  years.  1 


Bi'oicn  Bios. 

The  main  lounge,  where  the  Brides  register 
and  meet  their  visitors — including  husbands 

from  the  dock — these  vk^ere  mostly 
brides  of  officers.  There  are  more  still 
to  come,  but  not  more  than  an  equal 
number,  and  when  one  considers  that 
2,500,000  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  away  in  Europe  for  so  long  a 
period  the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many 
but  that  so  few  took  wives — less  than 
one  in  four  hundred. 

Some  of  the  marriages  were  hasty, 
no  doubt;  nevertheless  these  brides 
and  bridegrooms  are  not  all  going  to 
repent  at  leisure.  I  do  verily  believe 
that  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
marriages  will  be  happy.  There  are 
some  tragedies  and  many  comedies 
among  the  couples,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  there  is  all  the  ma- 
terial for  happiness. 

Take  the  case  of  the  strong,  whole- 
some-looking English  girl  going  to  a 
farm  in  Montana.  We  said,  "Montana's 
a  long  way  and  it's  quite  wild.  Won't 
you  be  lonesome  living  on  a  ranch 
there?"  She  replied,  "I'll  be  tickled  to 
death!  Oh,  the  cows  and  chickens!  Oh, 
the  calves,  ducks  and  pigs!  I  just  love 
a  farm.  And  my  husband  will  be  there 
with  me.  How  could  I  ever  be  lone- 
some?" 

The  peasant  girls  are  strong,  used 
to  hard,  outdoor  work.  The  labor  of  a 
farmer's  wife  here  will  seem  easy  to 
them.  I  believe  that  the  plan  to  pro- 
vide the  soldiers  with  farms  will  be 
actually  carried  out  and  that  a  large 
number  of  the  veterans  will  actually 
settle  down  to  agriculture.  In  that  case 
those  who  have  secured  peasant  wives 
will  probably  find  themselves  fortu- 
nate. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  wrong 
sort  who  care  nothing  for  their  hus- 
bands and  married  only  to  get  into  this 
country.  If  there  is  any  way,  these 
women  ought  to  be  deported. 

New  York  City 


Brown  Bros. 

Of  the  War  Brides,  60  per  cent  are  French 
and  30  per  cent  British,  with  sixteen  na- 
tionalities represented  by  the  other  10  per 
cent.  Their  average  age  is  twenty  years, — 
some      are      not      more      than      seventeen 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  the 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caught, 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our 
fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we  want 
YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  bands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it.  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  rnakes  a  substantial  meal, 
B  fine  change  from  meat,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  tho  water,  our  lobsters 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  la  PARCHMENT- 
LINED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest 
and  safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp 
and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable;  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is 
just  like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  ia  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL, perfectforfr^'ing,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds.  TUNNY  for  salad.  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry 
shelf  for  regular  of  emergency  use.  _ 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECI-      / 
PES  for  preparing  all  our  products.      Write      j^ 
for  it.     Our  Ust  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish      / 
is  put  up.with  the  delivered  price,  so  you       / 
can  choose  just  what  you  will  enjoy       / 
most.    Send  the  coupon  for  it       /      Frank  E. 
now.  /  Davis  Co. 

FRANK     E.  X        279  Central  Wharf, 

D  A  V  I  S    C  O  .  ^/    „,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

'^-.r.  r.  I  .y^  Please    send   me   your 

279  Central  >^   j^test  Fish  Price  Ust. 

Wharf,  ^ 

Gloucester,    /Vame 

Mass.  ^ 

/    Street 

,  /  City State ,^ 

i1|iACC0UNTANCY 

■^■M  The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
■  M  */-l  in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system 
■WMH  CDPF  RAftK  Intemationar  Accountants  Society 

uiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiil: 
I  1850  THE  1919 1 

(united  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

I    Ifl  the  city  of  New  York  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracts     | 

I  JOHN   P.   MUNN,   M.D.,   President  | 

i  Finance    Committee  | 

I  CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY  | 

S         Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust    Co.         1 

I  WILLIAM    H.    PORTER,    Banker  | 

I  EDWARD    TOWNSEND  | 

I      Pres.   Importers  and    Traders  Nat.   Bank      5 

I  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  1 
I  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
=  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
=  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  i 
=  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  | 
I  lerest  insuring;  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  § 
I  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Onice,  No.  | 
§  277   Broadway,   New  York   City.  = 

aiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiic 
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CUNARD 

ANCHOR 


./-^.      /^ 


A  Preventive 

Most  of  the  serious  ills  from  wKich  we 
suffer  are  the  result  of  trifling  ailments 
or  injuries  long  neglected. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  gives  nature  the  protection 
which  shs  so  constantly  needs. 

A  sliglit  burn,  neglected,  may  soon  be- 
come an  ugly  sore.  ^  A  trifling  cut  or 
scratch  may  easily  become  infected 
and  lead  to  serious  consequences. 


Absorbine.  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


applied  to  cuts  and  bruises  helps  nature 
to  heal  herself,  taking  the  soreness 
out  of  bruises,  preventing  in- 
fection \vhere  the  protecting 
skin  is  cut  or  broken. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  absolutely 
harmless — a  safe  and  sure 
remedy  that  should  be  in 
every  medicine  chest. 

$1.23  a  bottle,  at  druggists  or 
postpaid 

Libera!  sample  on  receipt  of  10c  stamp. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

283  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  & 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  October  15, 
1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Saturdaj\  September 
20,  1919.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    CO. 

Now  York,  August  19,  1919. 
DIVIDEND  95. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%%  on  thi- 
capital  stoek  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
will  be  paid  on  Sept.  30,  1919,  to  the  stockholders 
of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Sept.  3,  1919.  The  Transfer  Books  will  not 
.be  closed. 

JOS.   T.   MACKEY,   Treasurer. 


What  to  Do  in  September 

The  Countryside  Gardener  Will  Now  Harvest  and  Store 

By  Hugh  Findlay 


The  following  sug- 
gestions will  be  use- 
ful in  harvesting  and 
storing    fruit: 

Line  the  harvest- 
ing baskets  with  bur- 
lap to  prevent  iiijury 
to  the  fruit.  Do  not 
break  off  fruit  twigs 
or  stems. 

Do  not  allow  fruit 
to  stay  on  limbs. 
After  picking  all  that 
is  possible,  shake  off 
the  remaining  fruit 
and  use  it  first.  Re- 
move all  mummy 
plums  and  peaches 
and   burn. 

Rake  up  windfalls 
and  use.  Do  not  al- 
low to  decay  under 
the  trees.  Do  not 
store  any  bruised 
fruit.  The  fruit  cel- 
lar should  be  clean, 
fresh  smelling,  cool 
and  dry.  Ventilate  on 
bright  days.  Place  a 
layer  of  straw  under 
the  fruit.  Heat  does 
frlot  i-ipen  fruit  sat- 
isfactorily. Keep  the 
fruit  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  and  it  will  ripen 
more  evenly  and  the 
flavor   will   be   better. 


September  is  the  month  of  gold- 
enrod,  when  hybrid  roses  send 
out  their  last  bloom  and  wild 
flowers  and  ferns  should  be 
planted     in     the     rock      garden 


seeds  in  rows  18  inch- 
es apart  and  Vo  inch 
deep.  Test  the  seeder 
before  planting  by 
running  it  on  a  yard 
or  two  of  paper  and 
watch  the  dropping 
of  the  seed.  This  is 
the  month  to  put  out 
onion  sets  for  bunch 
onions  in  the  spring. 
The  soil  should  be 
rich.  Plant  out  kale. 
Sow  winter  radish, 
spinach  and  turnips 
in  drills.  Sow  the  seed 
of  Canterbury  bell, 
larkspur,  pansies  and 
iMarguerite  daisy  in 
the  cold  frames.  Scat- 
ter the  seed  so  that 
the  seedlings  may  not 
be  crowded.  Fill  the 
hotbeds  and  sow  let- 
tuce and  beets.  Grade 
all  fruit  even  for 
home  use.  Cut  back 
the  tomato  vines  vig- 
orously so  as  to  has- 
ten the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  This  is  a 
good  month  to  plant 
vines  around  your 
home.  Dig  a  large 
hole  close  to  the 
wall  and  fill  it  with 
rich  garden  loam  be- 


Pick  out  the  frUit  once  each  month,  fore    planting    the    vine.    Plant    a    few 

Keep  a  pan  of  water  in  the  cellar.  On  fruit   trees  this  fall.   Cut  out   all  web 

severely  cold  nights  when  an  oil  stove  worms  from  fruit  trees  and  burn.   Do 

is    used,    be    sure    to   ventilate    a    little  not  mix  coal  ashes  with  a  sandy  loam, 

the  following  day.  Fruit  decays  quickly  especially  where  there   are   periods   of 

in  foul  air.   Apples  wrapped  in  paper  drouth, 

will  keep  plump  longer  than  fruit  ex-  In   the    Middle    South    (lower    South 


posed  to  the  air. 


Carolina,  southern  Georgia,  middle  and 


Select  some  of  your  best  fruit,  wrap  southern  Alabama,  Mississippi)  sow 
it  and  plan  to  give  it  away  as  a  ^'^^  seed  of  spinach  in  drills^  18  inches 
Christmas  gift. 

Vegetables,  Trees,  Bushes  and 


apart    and    1    inch    deep.    Curly    kale 

seed    sown   this   month   will  make   fine 

plants    by    spring.    Onion    sets   planted 

in  rich  soil  this  month  will  make  bunch 

onions  by  the  latter  part  of  November. 

If  you  live  in  the  Upper  South  (Vir-     Turnip  seed  sown  now  will  make  fine 

ginia.   North    Carolina,   north    Georgia,    greens    by    the    last    of    October.    Stir 

north  Alabama,  Tennessee),  sow  onion    the  surface  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  inches 


Flowers 


Pumpkins  and  winter  squash  should  be  harvested  before  there  is 
frost.   Store   them   in   a   cool,   dry  place   where   the   air  is   pure 
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and  scatter  the  turnip  seed  broadcast. 
Sow  winter  radish  now.  Spray  roses 
with  a  force  of  clear  water  to  check 
the  red  spider.  Stake  up  tomato  plants 
and  prune  back  all  side  shoots  and 
cut  off  the  lower  leaves.  Improve  your 
community  by  starting  a  "Civic  Im- 
provement Society."  Plan  to  plant 
trees  in  memory  of  the  soldier  boys 
from  your  community. 

In  the  Far  South  (southern  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida)  sow  the  seed  of 
snap  beans,  peas,  beets,  corn  salad, 
kale,  lettuce,  mustard,  parsley,  radish 
and  onion  seed.  Plant  in  beds  for 
transplanting  later,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, Brussels  sprouts  and  callards. 
Get  your  soil  ready  for  early  fall 
planting  by  spading  it  deeply  and  mix- 
ing into  it  considerable  decayed  stable 
manure  and  coarse  bone  meal.  Plant 
out  celery  in  ditches  and  irrigate.  Cab- 
bage, cauliflower  and  callard  plants 
may  be  set  out  this  month.  Make  places 
for  neighborhood  meetings  and  talk  on 
the  most  improved  methods  of  garden- 
ing. Do  not  be  afraid  to  tell  of  your 
failures. 

In  a  flower  garden  in  the  North,  this 
is  the  best  month  to  plant  out  peonies. 
The  soil  should  be  a  rich,  sandy  loam. 
This  plant  cannot  stand  excessive 
moisture.  Be  sure  the  soil  is  well 
drained.  Never  use  fresh  manure  as 
a  fertilizer. 

Bulbs.  Plant  out  the  fall  bulbs  this 
month  for  early  spring  bloom.  The 
soil  should  be  rich  and  if  possible  a 
sandy  loam.  Only  plant  plump,  healthy 
bulbs.  There  are  no  bargains  on  bulbs 
this  year.  Order  early  and  plant  be- 
fore the  frost  locks  the  soil. 

Rock  Garden.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  a  rock  garden  and  plant  in  the 
wild  flowers  and  ferns.  Mulch  this  bed 
heavily  with  leaves.  Do  not  use  ma- 
nure. Wood  earth  or  leaf  mold  is  by 
far  the  best  soil  to  use.  All  rock  gar- 
dens should  be  in  a  semi-shady  place. 

Shrubs.  Cut  all  seed  pods  from  the 
flowering  shrubs.  Do  not  be  hasty  in 
mulching  the  shrubs  with  manure. 
Plant  out  new  shrubs  this  month. 
Prune  back  vigorously. 

Drain.  This  is  a  good  time  to  drain 
your  garden  so  that  the  soil  may  be 
worked  early  in  the  spring.  Drained 
land  always  warms  up  earlier  and  is 
easier  to  work. 

Roses.  Hybrid  perpetuals  will  send 
out  their  last  bloom.  Pick  off  all  rose 
hips.  Do  not  fertilize  or  cultivate. 
Scatter  about  the  base  of  the  plants 
considerable  wood   ashes. 

In  the  greenhouse,  make  cuttings  of 
all  the  tender  outdoor  plants  and  shift 
them  to  the  propagating  bed.  Pot  a 
few  stock  plants  and  place  them  under 
the  benches. 

Chrysanthemums.  The  early  blooms 
are  coming  in  this  month.  Keep  the 
house  well  ventilated.  Feed  the  late 
varieties  a  little  liquid  manure  water. 
Label  all  the  stock  plants  of  the  early 
varieties  before  storing  them  for  win- 
ter. Keep  the  soil  moist  but  never  wet. 

Bulbs.  Start  a  few  of  the  early 
bulbs  for  early  bloom.  The  cyclamens 
should  be  shifted  to  the  greenhouse 
this  month. 

Morrisville,  Neiv  York 


If  Cleanliness  Is  Next  to 
Godliness 

(Continued  from  page  330) 
toothbrush  rack  and  a  holder  for  a 
tumbler.  These  little  appliances  should 
not  be  elaborate  but  of  good  quality, 
and  they  well  repay  in  comfort  the 
small  sum  expended  for  their  pur- 
chase. It  is  of  just  these  minor  acces- 
sories that  one  most  needs  to  be  re- 
minded in  appointing  the  bathroom. 
Altho  small  enough  to  be  overlooked 
or  forgotten  at  times,  they  mean  much 
in  the  material  comfort  they  con- 
tribute, and  without  them  a  bathroom 
is  not  fully  equipped. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  part 
of  bathroom  comfort,  the  visual  satis- 
faction to  be  gained  from  well  consid- 
ered appointment.  Without  indulging 
in  prodigal  expense,  or  attempting  to 
make  our  bathing  arrangements  com- 
parable in  elaboration  and  elegance 
with  those  of  the  old  Romans,  we  may, 
by  a  little  thoughtful  planning,  have 
bathrooms  reasonably  reflecting  our 
stage  of  civilization.  Beginning  with 
the  floor,  whether  it  be  tiled,  cork- 
covered,  or  of  hard  wood,  a  couple  of 
rugs  or  mats  are  essential.  They  should 
be  as  plain  as  possible  and  of  a  sort 
that  can  be  washed  easily  and  often. 
The  curtains  had  better  be  of  fairly 
heavy  casement  cloth,  of  stout  muslin, 
of  barred  Swiss  or  of  some  other  sim- 
ilar material  that  has  sufficient  body 
to  withstand  steam  and  damp  without 
getting  limp  and  stringy. 

If  the  walls  are  plastered,  have  them 
and  the  ceiling  painted  with  a  dull 
gloss-finished  surface,  or  with  one  of 
the  patent  gloss  preparations,  that  can 
easily  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 
If  they  are  not  thus  painted,  they 
should  be  papered  with  a  well  glazed 
paper.  If  the  glaze  is  not  strong  enough 
it  can  be  reinforced  with  a  coat  of 
shellac.  The  walls  and  ceiling  can  then 
be  washed  with  a  damp  cloth  the  same 
as  painted  walls.  This  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  room  fresh,  as  the  floating 
dust  particles  in  the  air  cannot  be  kept 
from  settling  on  the  walls  when  they 
are  moist  and  forming  a  coating.  Tlie 
woodwork  should  be  painted  with  a 
dull  gloss  finish  for  the  same  reason — 
frequent  freshening  up  and  cleanliness. 
The  colors  used  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  exposure  of  the  room  and 
personal  preference,  but,  on  general 
principles,  light  tones  are  universally 
recommended  because  they  quickly 
show  soil  and  therefore  compel  fre- 
quent cleaning.  It  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate to  use  white,  if  one  wishes,  but 
not  at  all  necessary  as  there  is  no  ob- 
ligation to  make  a  bathroom  look  like 
the  operating  room  in  a  hospital. 

Painted  furniture  is  especially  rec- 
ommended, with  a  smooth  satin  finish, 
easy  to  cleanse  with  a  damp  cloth.  The 
colors  should  be  appropriate  and  the 
decoration  simple.  Compliance  with 
these  suggestions  leaves  ample  latitude 
for  divers  treatment  and  play  of  orig- 
inality. When  it  is  possible  to  do  so, 
one  might  empanel  a  full  length  mirror 
in  the  door. 

West  Philadelphia 


The  New  School  for 
Social  Research 

will  open  October  first  for  the  study  of 
current  economic  and  goverjimental  prob- 
lems. The  work  will  be  conducted  by  a 
group  of  well  known  writers  and  teachers 
among  whom  are 

Graham  Wallas  of  London,  Thorstein 
Veblen,  James  Harvey  Robinson,  Wes- 
ley Clair  Mitchell,  John  Dewey,  Dean 
Roscoe  Pound,  Thomas  S.  Adams,  Har- 
old J.  Laski,  Moissaye  Olgin,  Charles 
A.  Beard  and  Members  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  Robert  Bru^re 
and  Members  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Research. 

Courses  will  include  lectures  on  Economic 
Factors  in  Civilization,  The  Development  of 
the  United  States  into  a  World  Power,  The 
Historic  Background  of  the  Gieat  War, 
Modern  Industrialism.  Social  Inheritance. 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Political  Thought, 
Problems  of  American  Government,  etc. 

There  will  be  late  afternoon  and  evening 
lectures  and  conferences  to  permit  the 
attendance  of  those  engaged  in  regular  pro- 
fessions; No  academic  degrees  will  be  re- 
quired but  the  standard  of  postgraduate 
work  will  be  maintained.  There  will  be 
general  lectures  and  discussion  for  larger 
groups  and  small  conferences  for  those 
equipped  for  special   research. 

Registration  will  begin  September  twenty- 
second. 

Announcement  will  be  sent  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  school  at 

465-9  West  Twenty-Third  St.,  New  York 


LAW  SCHOOL 

FOUNDED  1859 

JOHN   H.   WIGMORE,    Dean 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Increase  in  Requirements  for 
Admission  and   Graduation  : 

Admission:  After  September  ist,  igig,  ap- 
plicants for  admission  to  the  first  year 
class  will  be  required  to  submit  proof  of 
the  satisfactory  completioji  of  three  years 
of    college   study. 

College  credit  for  army  and  navy  service 
given  by  the  college  from  which  the  stu- 
dent comes  will  be  accepted. 
Graduation:  Students  entering  the  Law 
School  with  a  bachelor's  degree  represent- 
ing a  four-year  course  in  an  approved 
college,  may  complete  the  course  in  three 
years.  For  all  others,  four  years  of  resi- 
dent  study    is    required. 


Fall  Term  Begins  September  29th 
Descriptive   Circular    Mailed  on  Request 


Secretary  of  the  Law  School 

307  Northwestern  University  Bailding 
Cor.  Lake  and  Dearborn  Sts.  Chicago,  111. 


DIVIDENDS 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Convertible  Four  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds. 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1919,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust   Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE.   Treasurer. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

Co.nvertiblc    Four    and    Onollalf    Per    Cent. 

Gold  BotuLs. 
Coupons  from  these  bonds,  payable  by  their 
terms  on  September  i,  1919,  at  the  office  or 
agency  of  the  Company  in  New  York  or  in 
Boston,  will  be  paid  in  New  York  by  Bankers 
Trust    Company,    16   Wall   Street. 

G.    D.    MILNE,  Treasurer. 
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Running  errands  for  the  nation's 

butcher  shops 


Your  juicy  steak,  national  in 
its  popularity,  is  far  from  being 
national  in  its  origin. 

Ten  Mississippi  valley  states 
raise  and  feed  much  of  the 
beef  which  you  like  so  well. 

The  big  herds  of  quality  cattle 
are  fattened  in  an  even  smaller 
area,  know  as  the  "corn  belt." 
No  feed  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered that  is  as  cheap  and 
fattening  as  this  yellow 
grain. 

This  meat  must  be  dressed, 
chilled  and  shipped  many  miles 
to  the  other  38  states.  ^fVhose 
job  is  it?  Your  local  butcher 
cannot  do  it.  If  each  butcher 
built  a  packing  plant,  there 
would  be  endless  duplication 


and  expense  —  making  meat 
too  high  priced. 

Time  has  proved  that  the  dress- 
ing and  distribution  of  meats 
on  a  large  scale  through  cen- 
trally located  plants  is  econom- 
ical to  the  consumer  and  has 
given  him  a  wider  choice  as 
to  quality. 

Local  butchers  have  found 
that  they  can  order  any  grade 
and  weight,  without  waste,  and 
suited  exactly  to  their  cus- 
tomer's desires. 

Swift  &  Company  is  running 
this  errand  for  the  nation  at 
a  surprisingly  small  rate  of 
pay.  We  receive  only  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  per  pound  profit 
on  the  meat  we  sell.  The  public 
saves  money  by  such  service. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 


Remarkable  Remarks 

LiDA  W.  Ame:rige — Get  your  1919 
vibration. 

Ed.  Howe — We  shall  soon  reach  Hell 
unless  we  mend  our  ways. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  have 
never   lived   within   my   salary. 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt — The 
Senate  is  merely  a  rubber  stamp. 

C  H  0  L  L  Y  Knickerbocker — M  r  s. 
George  V'anderbilt  has  had  a  restless 
summer. 

Von  Hindenburg — This  peace  gives 
little  encouragement  to  hope  that  wars 
may  end. 

Premier  Lloyd  George — I  would 
rather  have  Russia  bolshevist  than  see 
Britain  bankrupt. 

Glenn  E.  Plumb — The  people  have 
to  move  ahead  of  Congress  before  Con- 
gress takes  action. 

Archer  P.  Whallon — Some  tribes 
of  American  Indians  prepare  a  palata- 
ble soup  from  young  budding  cat-tails. 

Archduke  Joseph — It  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  future  Government 
of  Hungary  is  to  be  monarchical  or 
republican. 

Ex-Crown  Prince  of  Germany — I 
should  like  to  be  a  king  of  finance  in 
America.  I  believe  their  crowns  stick 
firmer  than  ours. 

Samuel  H.  Church — This  is  the  su- 
preme moment  when  every  man  who 
can  speak,  think  or  write  must  use  his 
brains  to  save  America. 

Major  General  J.  A.  Legeune — 
The  wives,  mothers  and  sweethearts 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  winning 
of  the  war  as  the  soldiers. 

Miss  Mildred  Murray,  after  danc- 
ing with  General  Pershing — You  can't 
think  how  thrilling  it  is  to  dance  with 
your  chin   resting  on  four  stars. 

Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke — The 
one  great  advantage  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  that  it  is  as  unlike  the  House 
of  Commons  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

D.  D.  Foote— In  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi the  negro  has  given  up  suf- 
frage, liberty,  in  many  instances  his 
women,  in  fact,  everything  but  Jesus. 

Harry  V.  Morgan — Let  us  conceive 
of  a  Universal  Telephone  system  to 
which  each  individual  mind  is  con- 
nected; then  let  us  conceive  of  God  as 
Central. 

Chester  H.  Rowell — If  there  is 
anything  more  contemptible  than  not 
knowing  the  particular  thing  I  know, 
it  is  knowing  something  else  that  I  do 
not  know. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross — Studies  of 
"only"  children  show  that  instead  of 
outstripping  other  children  owing  to 
their  association  with  their  elders, 
they  fall  behind  them. 

Charles  Finch — There  is  a  com- 
plaint made  that  a  man  has  to  pay 
more  for  a  shave  and  a  hair-cut  in 
Emporia  than  he  does  in  New  York. 
Why  not?  The  barbers  have  to  live,  and 
in  New  York  the  men  shave  oftener 
than  once  a  month,  and  have  their  hair 
cut  more  frequently  than  once  a  year. 
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A  Memorial  to  the  Late  Dr. 
William  Hayes  Ward 

In  The  Independent  of  December  18, 
1916,  the  Editor,  Mr.  Hamilton  Holt, 
kindly  gave  a  foreword  to  an  appeal 
by  the  writer  for  funds  for  a  science 
building  at  Wilberforce  University,  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  William 
Hayes  Ward — former  Editor  of  The 
Independent,  The  building  will  be 
known  as  the  William  Hayes  Ward 
Science   Hall  and   will   cost  $50,000. 

The  progress  of  the  War  and  the  en- 
trance of  our  country  into  the  struggle 
made  it  advisable  to  suspend  for  a 
time  all  efforts  to  bring  this  project 
to  a  realization.  It  seems  now  pro- 
pitious for  presenting  anew  the  claims 
and  purposes  of  the  University  to  this 
end. 

What  the  writer  said  at  the  first 
presentation  applies  even  more  forcibly 
at  the  present  time.  With  the  War  at 
an  end,  the  inrush  of  students  into 
school  has  begun  with  vigor.  Large 
numbers  are  registering  with  the 
school  authorities.  The  need  for  a 
science  building  is  intensified.  It  is  a 
necessity  that  we  may  properly  pre- 
pare for  the  future,  helping  to  rehabil- 
itate the  soldiers  who  are  being  sent 
to  us  as  students  and  to  give  practical 
work  along  scientific  lines  which  are 
now  attracting  the  many  who  are  seek- 
ing efficiency  in  education.  This  re- 
quires enlargement  of  facilities. 

Wilberforce  University  enrolled  last 
year  1,000  students  including  the  two 
units  A  and  B  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Corps, 
and  later  the  R.  0.  T.  C.  The  Univer- 


sity occupies  a  leading  place  among  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  the 
negro.  It  is  no  experiment,  but  has 
been  serving  well  the  race  for  over  a 
half  century,  from  the  time  it  began 
as  an  humble  manual  labor  school.  Its 
worth  has  been  recognized  by  such 
philanthropists  as  Salmon  P.  Chase 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie.  It  is  situ- 
ated adjacent  to  three  states  contain- 
ing a  large  negro  population  and  is 
easily  accessible  from  the  South  and 
West.  It  has  admirable  natural  facili- 
ties and  a  most  desirable  environment 
for  school  purposes.  It  is  steadily 
growing.  Its  courses  are  broad.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  regro  race. 

Dr.  Ward  took  a  ;ceen  interest  in  the 
needs  of  the  school,  noting  particularly 
its  totally  inadequate  quarters  for 
science  teaching.  He  then  hoped  to 
serve  it  so  that  it  would  have  room  for 
a  larger  museum  and  a  full  laboratory 
equipment.  His  interest  in  the  race,  his 
life-long  stand  for  its  rights,  his  sym- 
pathy for  its  wrongs,  his  advocacy  of 
its  education,  his  encouragement  of  its 
ambitions,  his  hopes  for  its  future,  for 
its  freedom  from  the  many  things  that 
handicapped  it,  his  personal  friendship 
for  the  University — all  make  it  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  his  memory  be 
perpetuated  in  some  concrete  way  at 
this  institution. 

To  this  end  we  are  again  sending  an 
earnest  appeal  to  Dr.  Ward's  friends 
and  to  the  friends  of  Wilberforce  Uni- 
versity for  assistance.  We  beg  them  to 
aid  in  thus  honoring  him  who  has  gone 
from  us  in  helping  to  carry  out  his 
ideas  of  education  as  the  saving  and 
uplifting  power  for  the  negro  and  the 
nation. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  direct  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  University,  Wil- 
berforce, Ohio,  or  if  the  donor  prefers, 
to  the  editor  of  The  Independent,  who 
has  kindly  consented  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  all  funds  and  forward 
them  to  us. 

W.  S.   Scarborough, 

President. 

Wilberforce   University,   Wilberforce, 
Ohio 

Pebbles 

The  Profiteer:  "I  don't  see  the  sense 
in  the  wife  bein'  so  anxious  to  buy  a 
kimono.  Why,  she  couldn't  play  the 
bloomin'  instrument  if  she'd  got  it!" 
— Blighty. 

A  man  has  just  died  who  spent  the 
whole  seventy  years  of  his  life  in 
Chertsey  Workhouse.  The  foolish  fel- 
low— think  of  all  the  strike-pay  he 
missed ! — The  Passing  Show. 

Little  Nelly  told  little  Anita  what  she 
terms  a  "little  fib." 

Anita — A  fib  is  the  same  as  a  story, 
and  a  story  is  the  same  as  a  lie. 

Nelly — No,  it's  not. 

Anita — Yes,  it  is,  because  my  father 
said  so,  and  my  father  is  a  professor 
at  the  university. 

Nelly — I  don't  care  if  he  is.  My 
father  is  an  editor,  and  he  knows  more 
about  lying  than  your  father. — Blighty. 
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When  Four  "People  'Dine 


THE  serving  of  the  after-dinner  coffee 
marks  the  close  of  the  function. 
What  an  important  part  silverware 
plays  in  making  delightful  the  entire  dinner. 
How  subtle  has  been  its  influence  in  giving 
both  hostess  and  guests  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion in  the  evening's  event. 


Home  life  and  entertainment  center  around 
the  dining  table. 

It  matters  not  whether  the  meal  be  formal 
or  informal — whether  two,  four  or  twenty 
be  present — silverware  lends  its  charm  and 
gives  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  that  is 
quite  its  own. 


Old  silver  is  valued  in  great  part  for  the  vision  it  brings  of  old  time  hospital- 
ity.   Let  the  silverware  you  buy  to-day  worthily  reflect  you  in  the  years  to  come. 


liveman 


Q 


ORHAM  Ster- 
ling Sil-verivare, 
appropriate  for 
all  occasions,  is 
aziailable  from 
leading  je'ZveJers 
c"vervwAere. 


CoDyrieht  i:*;'J 


[  HE  PORTS- 
MOUTH coffee- 
see  is  popular 
both  for  its  decor'- 
ati-ve  "value  and 
tts  extreme 
ser-viceabi  lity. 
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A  Reconstruction  Measure 


CONGRESS  had  laid  before  it  this  week  in  the 
Cummins  railroad  bill  its  first  big  reconstruc- 
tion measure.  The  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate 
after  more  than  six  months  of  almost  continuous  study 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  It  is  the 
first  important  piece  of  legislation  formulated  entirely 
in  Congress  without  suggestion  or  recommendation 
from  the  President  or  any  other  executive  officer  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war. 

In  December  President  Wilson  informed  Congress 
that  he  had  no  solution  for  the  railroad  problem,  and 
in  May  he  added  that  the  railroads  would  be  turned 
back  to  private  ownership  at  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year.  Congress  took  up  the  problem  with  misgivings. 
It  was  regarded  as  material  left  by  the  President  to 
burn  Congressional  fingers. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  passed  up  all 
suggestions  for  government  operation  of  the  roads  and 
provided  that  they  should  go  back  to  private  ownership 
on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  bill 
becomes  a  law.  The  Fed- 
eral guarantee  of  the 
standard  return  continues 
for  four  months  there- 
after, with  all  earnings 
in  excess  of  the  guarantee 
going  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Altho  none  of  the 
essential  elements  of  the 
Plumb  plan  are  included 
in  the  bill,  it  shows  that 
the  Railroad  Brother- 
hood's scheme  influenced 
the  Senate  committee  in 
some  particulars.  For  in- 
stance, the  railroads  are 
to  receive  only  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  value  of 
their  properties,  all  ex- 
cess earnings  going  to 
the  Transportation  Board 
created  by  the  bill,  half 
to  be  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of 
the  employees  and  in  in- 
stituting a  system  of 
profit  sharing,  and  half 
for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  to  be  leased 
to  the  railroads.   No   ex- 


President   Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.  "Well,  we   can   give  them 
to  the  fishes." — From  Lustige  Blaetter,  Berlin. 


cess  earnings  above  a  fair  dividend  are  to  be  capitalized 
or  used  as  a  basis  for  increased  rates. 

The  railroads  are  to  be  divided  into  between  twenty 
and  thirty-five  distinct  systems,  the  number  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Transportation  Board,  and  incorporated 
under  Federal  laws,  with  two  representatives  of  the 
Government  and  two  of  the  employees  on  the  boards  of 
directors. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  bill  is  its  provision 
forbidding  railroad  employees  to  strike.  Any  attempt 
to  tie  up  the  roads  by  strike  is  made  a  conspiracy  and 
each  striker  may  be  punished  by  $500  fine  or  six 
months'  imprisonment.  The  bill  sets  up  a  Committee  on 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  made  up  of  four  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railroads  and  four  of  the  employees, 
to  settle  all  disputes.  In  case  of  a  deadlock  in  the  com- 
mittee the  dispute  goes  to  the  Transportation  Board 
for  settlement. 

The  Senate  plan  will  suit  neither  the  owners  of  the 

railroads  nor  the  railroad 
employees.  The  brother- 
hoods will  not  submit 
without  vigorous  protest 
to  the  withdrawal  of  their 
right  to  strike,  and  the 
security  holders  will  con- 
tend for  an  extension  of 
the  Government  guaran- 
tee beyond  the  period 
provided.  The  Senate  will 
incline  to  granting  the 
extension,  but  the  House 
will  not.  There  may  thus 
develop  a  deadlock  that 
will  delay  the  settlement 
of  the  railroad  problem 
many  months,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  advocates 
of  government  ownership. 
William  Jennings  Bryan 
argued  for  government 
ownership  before  the 
House  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Commit- 
tee this  week.  From  his 
testimony  the  inference 
was  drawn,  and  not  de- 
nied, that  he  would  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomi- 
nation on  a  radical  labor 
platform  in  1920. 
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A  five-year  deadlock  between  the  Senate,  which 
wished  to  be  generous,  and  the  House,  which  did  not, 
over  the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  natural  resources  on  public  lands,  showed 
signs  during  the  week  of  coming  to  a  close.  In  spite  of 
a  single-handed  filibuster  by  Senator  La  Follette  against 
the  oil,  coal,  sodium  and  phosphate  land  leasing  bill 
that  consumed  the  entire  week,  the  Senate  is  about  to 
pass  the  bill,  and  a  speedy  agreement  with  the  House 
is  expected. 

The  election  of  Senator  Lenroot  to  the  Senate  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  prospect  of  com- 
plete agreement.  Senator  Lenroot  is  a  conservationist. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  he  always  stood  out  for  a 
leasing  system  rather  than  one  that  would  give  out- 
right title  to  claimants  of  Government  lands.  The  pres- 
ent bill  retains  title  to  all  Government  lands  containing 
natural  resources,  but  provides  for  their  development 
under  lease.  Senator  Lenroot  thinks  it  an  excellent  bill, 
and  his  opinion  will  have  great  weight  with  his  former 
coUeags  in  the  lower  House.  The  bill  contains  many 
safeguards  against  monopoly  and  provides  that  leases 
may  be  revoked  or  renewed  by  the  Government  after 
they  expire.  The  leasing  bill  defeated  by  the  filibuster 
led  by  Senator  La  Follette  at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
would  have  patented  parts  of  the  public  domain  out- 
right to  claimants. 

Senator  La  Follette  paused  in  his  filibuster  this  week 
long  enough  to  allow  Senator  Knox  to  deliver  an  oppo- 
sition speech  that  set  a  milestone  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions fight  in  the  Senate.  The  congratulations  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  on  "coming  out  into  the  open"  were  com- 
municated to  Senator  Knox  after  he  advocated  throw- 
ing the  entire  treaty  in  the  waste  basket  on  the  ground 
of  its  inherent  immorality  and  concluding  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany. 

As  a  result  of  Senator  Knox's  speech  and  this  week's 
maneuvers  by  t?ie  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
President  starts  on  his  trip  across  the  country,  with 
the  situation  in  the  Senate  more  satisfactory  than  it 
has  been  in  a  month.  The  committee  has  adopted  fifty- 
four  textual  amendments  to  the  peace  treaty,  and,  fear- 
ing the  reaction  from  the  President's  speeches,  is  now 
on  the  point  of  foregoing  further  delay  and  reporting 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 

The  action  of  the  committee  has  convinced  the  coun- 
try that  Republican  leaders  desire  nothing  less  than  to 
kill  the  treaty.  This  conviction  has  resulted  in  a  flare- 
back  that  makes  amendments  to  the  treaty  on  the  final 
roll  call  very  doubtful  and  removes  what  seemed  a  prac- 
tical certainty  of  stiff  reservations.  The  "mild  reserva- 
tionists"  have  informed  Senator  Lodge  that  if  he  per- 
sists in  the  present  attempt  to  "mince-meat"  the  treaty 
in  the  Senate,  they  will  vote  with  the  Democrats  against 
any  tampering  with  the  treaty  whatever.  The  Presi- 
dent's speeches  are  expected  to  give  additional  impetus 
to  the  present  trend. 

Shortly  before  he  left  Washington,  President  Wilson 
appropriated  a  Congressional  thunder  clap  scheduled 
for  the  coming  week,  and  announced  the  calling  of  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  capital  and  labor"  to 
discuss  "putting  the  whole  question  of  wages  upon  an- 
other footing."  Congress  was  about  to  direct  the  calling 
of  such  a  conference,  and  it  could  do  nothing  other  than 
approve  the  President's  action.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  announcement  was  to  relieve  some  of  the  tension  in 
the  labor  situation. 

The  President  did  not  reach  his  decision  hastily,  de- 
spite appearances  to  the  contrary.  Before  he  left  for 
Paris  in  March  he  told  Democratic  senators  that  the 
time  had  come  for  the  "democratization  of  industry" 


Piesa  lUugtrating  Service 

Admiral      Albert      Gleaves,      commanding     the      Asiatic      Fleet 

in  the  United  States  and  that  he  would  take  steps  to 
bring  it  about  upon  his  return.  He  said  he  would  urge 
before  a  conference  of  capital  and  labor  that  the  work- 
ers be  given  a  share  in  the  management  and  the  profits 
of  industry.  He  laughed  at  suggestions  by  these  sen- 
ators that  his  idea  savored  of  Bolshevism. 

The  President  is  expected  to  recommend  the  creation 
of  an  extra-governmental  body  to  perform  functions 
similar  to  those  of  the  National  War  Board  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  Administration  senators  who  have 
been  given  an  inkling  of  the  President's  ideas  say  they 
will  appeal  to  both  capital  and  labor.  Putting  them  into 
effect  will  not  destroy  the  capitalistic  system  of  produc- 
tion, but  will  certainly  give  labor  a  new  place  in  Amer- 
ican life.  The  decisions  of  the  conference  are  expected 
by  all  observers  in  Washington  to  be  among  the  most 
important  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  United  States. 

R  .  M.  B.,  Washington 

Armenia  in  Peril 

THE  delay  in  concluding  peace  has  given  a  chance 
for  the  Turks  to  recover  their  spirit  and  a  large 
part  of  their  power,  and,  unless  some  decision  is 
reached  soon,  the  remnant  of  the  Armenian  race  is  in 
danger  of  being  wiped  out.  Until  it  is  known  whether 
there  is  to  be  a  League  of  Nations  or  not  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  settle  the  future  of  the  old  Ottoman  Empire.  If 
there  is  a  League  the  various  nationalities  formerly 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  may  be  given  self-government 
under  mandates  to  various  powers  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  League.  If  the  Covenant  fails  of  ratifica- 
tion there  will  be  a  general  scramble  among  the  powers 
to  extend  their  spheres  of  influence,  and  there  will  be 
conflicts  and  massacres  among  the  nationalities  to  sup- 
press objectionable  minorities.  Already  such  conflicts 
have  taken  place  in  Anatolia,  where  the  Greek  and  Ital- 
ian claims  overlap  and  where  the  Turk  refuses  to  give 
way  to  either. 

Since  the  surrender  of  Turkey  the  Armenians  have 
been  protected  from  Moslem  massacre  by  the  presence 
of  British  troops.  There  are  some  60,000  of  these  in 
Armenia,  of  whom  20,000  have  been  guarding  the  rail- 
road and  pipe  line  that  connects  the  oil  fields  of  Baku 
on  the  Caspian  with  the  port  of  Batum  on  the  Black 
Sea.  These  soldiers  have  been  in  the  service  for  three 
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France's  Farewell  to  the  Doughboy 

At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the  struggle  which  had  lasted  for 
three  years  against  German  imperialism,  you  came  as  strong  youths 
into  a  country  where  the  young  had  perished.  To  the  weeping  you 
brought  a  smile,  to  those  who  had  been  despoiled  your  generosity 
restored  hope,  to  the  fatherless  children  you  offered  joy.  The  sum- 
ming up  of  these  recollections  must  remain  an  inspiration  to  you  and 
to  those  who  follow  you  in  all  future  efforts. 

Often,  marching  toward  dusk,  along  some  valley  road  in  France 
you  have  watched  the  lights  as  they  began  to  shine  out  from  the 
windows  of  the  little  farmhouses,  while  the  mists  gradually  enveloped 
all  but  the  shadowy  forms  of  objects  almost  indistinguishable.  Let  it 
be  so  in  your  minds  when  you  think  of  France:  remember  the  innu- 
merable small  homes  which  almost  two  million  men  have  died  to 
save,  think  of  the  hearths  where  a  fire  still  burns,  tho  the  poilu  who 
left  it  will  never  return.  If  any  harsh  thoughts  remain,  let  the  mists 
enfold  all  that  is  not  the  romance  of  this  war — the  drawing  together 
in  fraternal  love  of  those  who  have  suffered.  This  is  the  prayer  of 
France.  Together  with  the  gratitude  of  her  living,  there  is  the  stirring 
memory  of  her  dead.  It  carries  its  message  to  you,  as  a  blessing  from 
those  who,  because  of  your  gallant  sacrifice,  shall  not  have  given  their 
lives  in  vain. — From  "France's  Tribute  to  America." 


or  four  years,  and  the 
British  Government  has 
been  anxious  to  bring 
them  home  because  of 
the  clamor  of  the 
British  people  for 
reduction  of  military 
expenditure  and  with- 
drawal of  foreign  ex- 
peditions. As  long  ago 
as  March  «the  British 
delegates  at  Paris  no- 
tified the  conference 
that  the  British  troops 
were  soon  to  be  with- 
drawn from  Armenia, 
but  at  the  request  of 
the  conference  this  ac- 
tion was  postponed 
from  time  to  time  un- 
til finally,  on  August 
15,  the  withdrawal  be- 
gan. All  of  the  British  forces  will  not,  however,  be  with- 
drawn at  present. 

The  Armenians  ever  since  April  have  been  begging 
the  Paris  Conference  to  substitute  other  forces  or  to 
aid  them  to  raise  their  own  army,  but  the  conference 
has  neither  troops  nor  funds  at  its  command  for  such 
a  purpose.  The  Armenians  have  done  what  they  can 
toward  organizing  a  force  in  self-defense,  but  it  is  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  withstand  the  combined  attack  of 
Turks,  Tartars,  Kurds  and  Georgians  who  beset  the 
Armenians  on  all  sides.  Their  ancient  foes,  encouraged 
by  the  rumors  of  British  retirement,  have  already  begun 
their  depredations.  The  American  Commission  for  Ar- 
menian Relief  has  spent  $25,000,000  on  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  the  Armenian  refugees  in  the  Caucasus,  and 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  of  these  are  likely  to 
starve  or  be  killed  if  the  American  and  British  relief 
agencies  are  forced  to  leave  because  of  the  withdrawal 
of  military  protection.  The  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress at  Berne  and  the  Christian  churches  of  America 
alike  protest  against  the  proposed  action  of  the  British. 
Walter  G.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  who  represents  the 
American  Commission  for  Relief  at  Paris,  says: 

A  wave  of  indignation  will  sweep  thru  the  United  States 
when  it  is  known  that  the  Armenians  have  been  left  to 
their  fate  and  that  American  relief  workers,  men  and 
women,  share  the  common  peril.  .  .  .  No  explanation  or 
excuse  will  be  accepted.  The  cordial  relations  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  peoples  will  be  shattered. 

The  British  side  of  the  case  is  most  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  Lovat  Fraser  in  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

And  then  I  see  in  Friday's  Times  that  it  is  "certain  that 
the  United  States  Senate  will  refuse  to  allow  the  President 
to  undertake  responsibilities  in  Armenia,  Constantinople,  or 
elsewhere."  Could  there  be  a  more  contradictory  position? 
We  have  not  the  smallest  special  interest  in  Armenia  or 
Armenians,  political  or  otherwise.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  defense  of  India.  Tlie  wealthy  overseas  Armenian 
community  dwells  chiefly  in  the  United  States.  Yet,  when 
we  are  up  to  our  eyes  in  debt,  we  are  unofficially  told  that 
"no  explanation  or  excuse  for  quitting  Armenia  will  be 
accepted." 

It  seems  to  me  that  impoverished  Great  Britain  is  always 
being  handed  the  hot  end  of  the  poker.  It  is  time  to  talk 
a  little  horse  sense  about  Armenia.  If  Armenians  are  in 
danger  of  extermination  their  fate  is  a  matter  for  the 
Allies  as  a  whole  or  for  the  League  of  Nations,  and  not 
for  Great  Britain  alone.  If  the  United  States  is  unwilling 
to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia,  then,  however  awful  the 
prospect,  Armenia  and  the  Armenians  must  disappear. 
British  taxpayers  and  British  soldiers  do  not  intend  to 
make  themselves  the  protectors  of  half  the  human  race. 


The  Armenians  are 
very  anxious  for  Amer- 
ica to  take  the  man- 
date for  Armenia  un- 
der authority  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but 
they  do  not  want  the 
American  mandate  to 
extend  over  Constanti- 
nople or  any  other  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  Armenians 
say  they  only  want 
temporary  aid  and  ad- 
vice in  getting  estab- 
lished as  an  independ- 
ent republic.  The  agri- 
cultural and  mineral 
resources  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  well-knovra 
thrift  and  enterprize 
of  the  Armenian  people 
will  abundantly  repay  any  such  aid.  They  do  not  ask  or 
desire  a  permanent  garrison  of  American  troops,  for 
they  are  amply  able  to  protect  themselves  when  once  a 
native  force  is  raised  and  trained. 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances  our  Government 
is  not  able  to  give  the  Armenians  any  assurance  of  aid 
or  protection,  but  it  has  done  what  it  could  and  what 
it  has  done  in  years  past,  it  has  protested  against  the 
massacres  of  the  Armenians  by  the  Turks.  This  warn- 
ing was  conveyed  by  Rear  Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol, 
who  has  been  appointed  High  Commissioner  for  the 
United  States  at  Constantinople.  Turkey  resented  this 
warning  and  promptly  complained  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  that  America  was  threatening  interference 
with  her  internal  affairs.  The  French  take  the  Turkish 
side  and  criticize  President  Wilson  for  this  action.  Pre- 
viously the  French  press  had  been  criticizing  him  be- 
cause he  refused  to  take  action  in  regard  to  Armenia. 
On  August  10  the  Journal  des  Debats  said : 

The  reasons  on  account  of  which  President  Wilson  be- 
lieved himself  unable  to  propose  acceptance  of  the  Arme- 
nian mandate  to  the  Senate  undoubtedly  are  powerful 
ones,  but  while  the  President  hesitates  everything  is  in  sus- 


Saint  Peter:  "Good  gracious!   I  thought  it  was  all  over  on  that 
planet!"— From   Esqiiella,  Barcelona. 
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Profiteering  on  foodstuffs  is 
practically  at  an  end,  ac- 
cording to  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  the  next  step 
will  be  an  effort  to  force 
prices  down.  In  the  mean- 
time,    the     American     Food 
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Commission  continues  to 
rescue  from  starvation  little 
waifs  in  Poland;  the  War 
Department  sells  surplus 
army  food  at  cost;  the  far- 
mers confer  with  President 
Wilson;  people  in  Milan, 
Italy,  raid  food  shops  where 
exorbitant  prices  are  being 
charged;  and  Cincinnati 
housewives  purchase  prod- 
ucts direct  from  the  farmers 
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Barges  on  the  Rhine  loaded  with  American  food  for  Germany 

pense  and  massacres  are  being  prepared,  if  they  have  not 
already  begun.  If  it  takes  the  American  Government  as 
much  time  to  understand  Ottoman  affairs  as  it  took  it  to 
understand  the  war  there  will  remain  but  masses  of  ruins 
in  Asia  Minor  when  America  comes  to  intervene. 

When  the  question  was  first  brought  up  in  the  con- 
ference President  Wilson  stated  frankly  that  he  should 
personally  be  in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  a  mandate 
for  Armenia,  but  that  he  could  not  make  any  promises 
to  that  effect  until  he  found  out  how^  the  Senate  felt 
about  it.  All  he  has  done  now,  it  appears,  is  to  notify 
the  Turkish  Government  that  unless  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres ceased  he  should  be  inclined  to  reconsider  the 
twelfth  of  his  fourteen  points,  which  reads : 

The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  empire 
should  be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  na- 
tionalities which  are  now  under  Turkish  rule  should  be 
assured  an  undoubted  security  of  life  and  an  absolutely 
unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  development  and  the 
Dardenelles  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  inter- 
national guarantee. 

The  Armenians  claim  territory  stretching  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  so  come  into  con- 
flict with  the  French,  who  claim  Cicilia  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  This  was  promised  to  France  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  secret  treaty  of  May  9,  1916.  By  the  same 
agreement  Syria  was  promised  to  France,  but  that  part 
of  the  Syrian  territory  was  assigned  to  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz  in  the  following  year,  when  the  British  called 
upon  the  Arabs  for  aid.  Two  American  commissioners, 
Charles  R.  Crane  and  President  Henry  C.  King,  of 
Oberlin,  have  been  sent  to  Syria  to  ascertain  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants,  and,  it  is  said,  they  were  found  to 
be  most  favorable  to  an  American  mandate.  The  French 
have  been  disposed  to  favor  America  as  a  mandatory 
over  northern  Armenia  because  it  would  prevent  the 
British  from  getting  it.  But  they  oppose  the  extension 
of  the  American  mandate  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
over  Syria  because  it  would  prevent  these  regions  from 
coming  under  French  control. 

In  the  territory  claimed  for  the  new  Armenian  state 
the  Armenians  before  the  war  were  in  a  minority  and 
they  have  lost  nearly  a  million  since  from  massacre  and 
privation.  But  the  Turkish  part  of  the  population  has 
suffered  losses  even  more  severe,  so  it  is  doubtful  how 
the  balance  of  population  stands  today. 

The  present  danger  to  the  Armenians  rises  from  the 
revival  of  the  military  spirit  of  the  Turks.  Mustapha 
Kiamil  Pasha,  former  Grand  Vizier,  organized  an  army 
at  Erzerum  from  remnants  of  the  old  Ottoman  army 
that  had  been  trained  by  German  officers.  He  has  now 
removed  his  headquarters  to  Sivas,  in  Armenia,  where 


he  has  been  joined  by  General  Halil  Pasha,  under  com- 
mand of  the  Young  Turk  and  pro-German  leader,  Enver 
Pasha.  Halil  was  Minister  of  Marine  during  the  war 
and  was  imprisoned  after  the  armistice,  but  has  now 
escaped  to  join  Mustapha.  The  Constantinople  Govern- 
ment denounces  them  as  rebels,  but  is  powerless  to  sup- 
press them. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Bakic 

OMENTOUS  events  are  evidently  impending  in 
the  Russian  Baltic  provinces,  tho  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  just  what  the  situation  is.  Appar- 
ently a  new  demonstration  is  to  be  directed  toward 
Petrograd  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressure  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki  are  exerting  upon  Kolchak  in  Siberia  and  Deni- 
kin  in  Ukrainia.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  Allies 
actually  want  to  take  Petrograd  now,  because  they 
would  have  a  million  mouths  to  feed  during  the  winter 
and  they  could  not  send  in  supplies  by  ship  because  the 
port  will  be  closed  by  ice. 

The  campaign  that  was  started  against  Petrograd  in 
the  early  summer  with  excellent  prospects  collapsed 
from  causes  not  yet  made  clear.  The  Finnish  forces  who 
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"Mother  sends  her  compliments  and  can  she  borrow  a  kipper, 
because  we  have  a  wedding  on  today?" — From  Meggendorfer 
Blaetter,  Berlin. 

crossed  the  Russian  frontier  into  Karelia  and  Olonetz 
were  soon  driven  back.  General  Mannerheim,  who  was 
then  in  control  of  Finland  and  favored  Finnish  inter- 
vention in  Russia,  lost  his  power  at  the  first  election  of 
the  Diet. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  a  force  of 
Esthonians  and  Russian  refugees  was  equipped  by  the 
British  and  started  toward  Petrograd,  but  after  taking 
Pskov,  the  first  city  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  Estho- 
nian  border,  the  advance  came  to  a  halt.  Now  General 
Laidoner,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Esthonian 
army,  is  again  eager  to  move  on  Petrograd,  but  the 
Esthonian  Government  refuses  to  permit  him.  The  Brit- 
ish say  that  the  Esthonian  Government  is  pro-Bol- 
shevik. The  Esthonians  say  that  the  British  intend  to 
annex  Esthonia.  The  Socialists  of  Esthonia  demand  the 
disbanding  of  the  Russian  Northern  Army  under  Yude- 
nitch.  The  Letts  and  Esthonians  are  unwilling  to  fight 
for  Kolchak  since  he  has  refused  them  independence. 

Pskov  was  garrisoned  by  Russian  White  Guards  un- 
der General  Balakovitch,  but  he  was  suspected  of  in- 
tending to  turn  traitor  and  go  over  to  the  Bolshevik 
side.'  So  General  Yudenitch,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
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Russian  White  Guards  in  Esthonia,  sent  General  Ar^e- 
niev  to  arrest  him.  He  escaped,  but  his  chief  of  staff, 
Colonel  Stojakin,  was  seized,  and,  being  found  guilty 
by  court  martial  of  taking  a  bribe  of  a  million  rubles 
from  the  Bolsheviki,  was  shot  as  a  traitor.  But  this  did 
not  help  the  Pskov  situation,  for  the  troops  of  Balako- 
vitch  refused  to  obey  any  one  else  and  deserted  their 
posts,  so  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki 
after  a  bombardment  of  four  days. 

The  same  difficulty  has  occurred  on  all  fronts.  Both 
Denikin  and  Kolchak  have  suffered  from  wholesale  de- 
sertions to  the  enemy  of  troops  which  had  been  clothed, 
armed  and  trained  by  the  Allies.  In  the  Archangel  re- 
gion the  British  endeavored  to  make  the  Government  of 
the  North  self-supporting  by  organizing  into  an  army 
such  Russians  as  would  volunteer  and  such  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki prisoners  as  professed  conversion.  The  British 
officers  who  were  set  to  drill  them  took  great  pride  in 
their  soldierly  appearance  and  obedience.  But  at  a  signal 
from  Moscow  they  mutinied  and  killed  their  officers  or 
turned  them  over  to  the  Bolsheviki.  The  British  thus 
lost  Onega,  their  base  of  supplies  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  White  Sea,  and  the  essential  link  between  Arch- 
angel and  Murmansk.  On  the  Dvina  River,  up  which  a 
British  expedition  had  been  sent  in  the  vain  hope  of 
making  connection  with  Kolchak,  the  new  Russian 
troops  also  went  over  to  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  British 
have  not  yet  been  safely  extricated.  Even  the  Russian 
officers  who  are  in  training  in  England  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  national  army  have  been  found  to  be 
infected  with  Bolshevism. 

The  British  have  supplied  uniforms,  arms  and  am- 
munition for  the  Esthonian  army  and  sent  four  of  their 
whippet  tanks  to  this  front.  A  British  squadron  has 
gone  to  the  Baltic,  apparently  to  cooperate  with  the 
advance  of  General  Yudenitch  on  Petrograd.  Hetman 
Skoropadski,  the  former  pro-German  dictator  of  the 
Ukraine,  is  aiding  the  Esthonian  campaign,  and  the 
Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Czar's  armies,  has  also  joined  it. 

A  startling  feature  of  the  situation  is  the  report  that 
on  the  Lettish  and  Lithuanian  fronts  there  are  German 
armies  preparing  to  attack  the  Bolsheviki  and  profess- 
ing to  be  in  the  service  of  Admiral  Kolchak,  of  the 
Omsk  Government.  The  army  in  Latvia  (Lettland)  is 
said  to  number  several  thousand,  under  the  command 
of  the  Russian  Prince  Lieven.  The  army  in  Lithuania 
is  said  to  be  composed  of  37,000  German  and  3000  Rus- 
sian  volunteers   under   the  command   of   the   Russian 


General  Bergman.  These  40,000  are  reported  to  have 
Ijeen  clothed  in  German  uniforms  and  well  supplied 
with  war  material,  including  airplanes,  automobiles 
and  armored  cars.  These  rumors  have  given  rise  to 
many  surmizes,  one  of  which  is  that  Kolchak,  disap- 
pointed in  obtaining  recognition  from  Great  Britain, 
France  and  America,  has  turned  for  support  to  the 
Germans  and  Japanese,  the  former  to  aid  him  in  Asia 
and  the  latter  in  Europe.  The  German  radical  papers 
are  incensed  over  the  disclosure  of  a  secret  order  from 
General  von  der  Goltz,  the  German  commandant  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  authorizing  German  soldiers  to  join 
the  counter-revolutionary  Russian  army  for  service 
against  the  Bolsheviki. 

Independent  Montenegro 

THE  little  mountain  kingdom  of  Montenegro  is 
reported  to  be  in  rebellion  against  the  proposed 
annexation  to  Serbia.  The  insurgents  have  cut 
the  railroad  leading  to  Antivari,  the  seaport  of  Monte- 
negro, and  the  Serbs  are  having  difficulty  in  subduing 
them  in  spite  of  the  Serbian  superiority  in  numbers 
and  arms.  The  Montenegrins  have  never  been  con- 
quered, or  at  least  not  long  held  in  subjection,  even  by 
the  Turks,  and  they  are  capable  of  carrying  on  guerrilla 
warfare  indefinitely  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Black 
Mountains.  Whether  the  most  of  them  favor  indepen- 
dence or  union  with  the  rest  of  their  race  in  the  new 
kingdom  of  Yugoslavia  cannot  be  told  until  there  is  a 
plebiscite  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations 
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General  Hindenburg  in  civilian  garb.  From  a  photograph  taken 
in  Germany,  sent  to  England,  then  brought  to  the  United  States 

or  some  other  impartial  authority.  The  announcement 
that  Montenegro  had  decided  in  favor  of  union  with 
Serbia  was  naturally  received  with  some  caution  be- 
cause the  action  was  taken  while  the  country  was  occu- 
pied by  Serbian  troops  and  because  the  adherents  of 
the  exiled  king  never  ceased  to  protest  that  the  action 
was  illegal. 

The  Montenegrins  engaged  in  the  war  as  soon  as 
Austria  attacked  Serbia  and  fought  as  effectively  as 
their  primitive  resources  would  permit.  When  Mack- 
ensen's  army  swept  down  thru  Serbia  in  1915  the 
Montenegrins,  by  attacking  his  right  flank,  saved  the 
Serbs  from  utter  destruction.  After  Serbia  had  been 
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overwhelmed  and  Montenegro  invaded,  old  King  Nikola 
evacuated  his  capital,  Cettinje,  so  precipitately  that  he 
was  charged  by  the  Italians  with  cowardice  or  corrup- 
tion. He  retorted  by  accusing  the  Italian  troops  of  de- 
serting him  in  his  extremity.  He  did  not  halt  in  Italy, 
where  his  daughter  Helena  is  Queen,  but  passed  on 
quickly  to  France,  where  he  has  maintained  his  royal 
state  on  an  allowance  from  the  Allies. 

When  the  Austrians  evacuated  Montenegro  last  Oc- 
tober he  wanted  to  return  home,  but  France  refused  to 
permit  him.  Instead  the  Serbs  entered  upon  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  and  on  November  26,  1918,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Grand  Skupshtina  (National  As- 
sembly) of  Montenegro  had  dethroned  King  Nikola  and 
had  "proclaimed  the  union  of  Montenegro  with  Serbia 
and  consequently  with  the  kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes."  That  is  to  say,  King  Peter  of  Serbia  was 
to  become  ruler  of  Montenegro. 

This  Grand  Skupshtina  is  a  new  body,  elected  in  No- 
vember according  to  a  new  electoral  scheme  and  em- 
bracing different  territory  than  the  old  National  Skup- 
shtina of  1914,  The  new  assembly  contains  168  mem- 
bers; the  old  only  consisted  of  76.  The  new  assembly 
met  at  Podgoritza  instead  of  the  old  capital,  Cettinje. 
On  April  20  the  Grand  Skupshtina  repeated  its  dec- 
laration of  annexation,  formally  delivered  the  adminis- 
tration of  Montenegro  into  the  hands  of  the  Belgrade 
Government  and  dissolved  sine  die.  There  were  118 
deputies  present  and  the  vote  was  unanimous,  which 
is  remarkable  considering  the  conflict  of  opinion  among 
the  Montenegrins  on  this  point. 

But  the  country  has  been  restive  under  Serbian  rule. 
On  January  6  the  followers  of  King  Nikola  seized  Cet- 
tinje, but  were  driven  out.  In  July  another  rising  took 
place  and  the  Serbs  were  accused  of  bombarding  vil- 
lages with  cannon  and  killing  children  in  putting  it 
down.  The  British  friends  of  the  old  regime  lay  the 
deposition  of  the  old  King  to  "Montenegrins  who  had 
emigrated  to  America  and  there  imbibed  democratic, 
anti-monarchical  views."  Why  the  Montenegrin  repub- 
licans should  favor  King  Peter  is  not  clear,  tho  it  is 
insinuated  that  President  Wilson  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Yugoslavs  on  the  Fiume  question  because 
an  American  corporation  has  the  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  docks,  warehouses  and  railways  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast. 

Aviation  Propaganda 

THE  airplane  and  the  dirigible  are  being  popular- 
ized— popularized    thru    extensive    and    intensive 
publicity.   Thruout   the   world   aeronautical   men, 
with  the  days  of  war  production  at  an  end,  are  now 
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engaged  in  convincing  a  rather  dubious  public  that  the 
airplane  and  the  dirigible  are  really  practicable  and 
immediately  available  for  the  safe  transportation  of 
passengers  and  light  cargo. 

In  France  several  large  biplanes  are  daily  engaged 
in  carrying  passengers.  Three  of  these  machines,  of  the 
well-known  Farman  "Goliath"  type,  are  carrying  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  passengers  on  each  trip  of  several 
hundred  miles.  In  fact,  during  the  great  July  14th  Vic- 
tory Parade,  the  Farman  "Goliath"  carried  passengers 
over  the  city  of  Paris,  in  order  to  afford  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  great  spectacle.  Then  there  is  England, 
where  giant  planes,  such  as  the  Vimy-Commercial,  are 
about  to  carry  passengers  betw^een  important  points. 
Italy  has  giant  Caproni  triplanes  and  biplanes,  made 
over  into  passenger-carrying  machines.  There  is  at 
least  one  Italian  dirigible  which  is  carrying  civilians 
over  a  regular  route.  Germany  has  her  giant  machines 
— made-over  bombing  planes — which  are  already  en- 
gaged in  carrying  passengers. 

In  the  United  States  aviation  is  being  popularized, 
too.  We  have  just  had  a  great  race  between  New  York 
and  Toronto.  A  month's  aerial  activities  at  Atlantic 
City,  during  last  May,  convinced  many  of  the  pleasures 
and  safety  of  flying.  All  over  the  country  private  flying 
fields  are  being  established,  where  former  Army  avi- 
ators are  piloting  passenger-carrying  planes  day  in  and 
day  out,  with  passengers  at  so  much  per  minute  or  per 
hour.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  Sundays  and  holidays  there 
may  be  seen  long  lines  of  persons  waiting  their  turn  to 
fly  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  cost  of  anywhere  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  dollars. 

And  so  it  goes.  Week  after  week  the  aeronautical  men 
of  the  world  are  building  up  public  confidence — in  truth, 
they  have  successfully  conducted  a  huge  publicity  cam- 
paign which  is  now  bearing  fruit  in  the  shape  of  public 
intrepidity.  Five  years  ago  a  person  hesitated  before 
taking,  a  flight;  today,  a  second  invitation  is  hardly 
necessary,  for  the  opportunity  to  fly  is  immediately 
accepted. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  history  is  repeating  it- 
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Major  Orde  Lees  drops  from  a  Curtis  seaplane  in  order  to  prove 
that    a    parachute    is    an    adequate    life    saver    for    the    aviator 

self  in  this  matter  of  transportation.  Back  in  the  second 
quarter  of  last  century,  our  forefathers  were  just  as 
dubious  concerning  the  safety  and  practicability  of  the 
steam  railroad  as  we  have  been  regarding  the  airship. 
They  looked  with  apprehension  on  the  steam  locomotive 
which  hauled  a  short  string  of  eight  coaches  at  20 
miles  an  hour  over  a  road  of  parallel  iron  rails!  More 
recently,  our  fathers  looked  askance  at  the  early  auto- 
mobiles, with  their  crude  engines  and  still  more  crude 
tires.  And  but  yesterday  we  considered  the  airship  a  fit 
vehicle  for  the  daredevil  circus  performer,  but  hardly 
worth  considering  by  those  more  or  less  attached  to  this 
life. 

Thus  has  the  airship  slowly  passed  from  the  un- 
safe to  the  relatively  safe  state  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public.  At  present  the  airplane  and.  the  dirigible  are  so 
well  established  that  even  such  disasters  as  are  bound 
to  mar  the  splendid  record  of  aviation  from  time  to 
time,  can  prove  no  serious  detriment  to  the  steady 
progress  of  this  coming  mode  of  transportation. 

Along  with  the  shaping  of  public  opinion,  the  aero- 
nautical men  have  set  to  work  preparing  the  air  lanes 
for  the  future  traveler.  At  the  Paris  Conference  the 
matter  of  aerial  transportation  received  no  little  con- 
sideration, and  we  may  soon  become  familiar  with  the 
world-wide  traflfic  laws  applying  to  the  ships  of  the 
sky.  Aerial  police  forces  are  beginning  to  form  in  vari- 
ous large  cities  here  and  abroad.  New  York  is  among 
the  first  to  have  an  aerial  police  force,  which  is  made 
up  largely  of  former  Army  airmen,  many  of  them 
"aces"  in  the  late  war.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  com- 
mander of  New  York's  winged  policemen  drew  up  a 
truly  remarkable  set  of  air  regulations  with  a  view  to 
protecting  those  in  the  air  and  those  on  the  ground. 
These  rules  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
little  to  do  against  a  criminal  in  the  air.  He  can  best 
be  apprehended  before  he  starts  on  his  flight  or  when 
he  lands.  Thus  by  regulating  the  airmen  at  their  fields 
the  police  can  exercise  their  authority  pretty  effectively. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the  winged  police- 
men, and  in  the  no  distant  future.  Already,  small  single- 
and  two-seater  machines  are  available  at  the  price  of 
a  good  automobile.  Factories  producing  such  machines 
are  being  flooded  with  orders.  The  cast-off  machines 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  are  being  purchased  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  overhauled  and  put  in  flying  shape.  Soon 
the  skies  will  be  fairly  dotted  with  flying  craft,  some 
of  which  will  be  in  the  hands  of  reckless  drivers  and 


even  criminals.  Nothing  but  efficient  police  control  can 
handle  the  traffic  in  the  air  lanes,  and  the  organizations 
of  this  kind  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  are  pre- 
mature by  a  very  slight  margin,  if  any. 

All  in  all,  then,  aeronautical  men  are  fast  bringing 
aviation  to  the  commercial  state.  They  have  had  to  per- 
fect their  machines,  and  this  they  did  during  the  long 
years  of  war.  Next,  and  what  was  perhaps  most  diffi- 
cult, they  have  had  to  educate  the  public,  and  this  work 
is  nearly  completed  today.  While  there  will  always  be 
j^ome  risks  connected  with  air  travel,  it  seems  now  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  passengers  for 
airplanes  and  dirigibles  alike  when  regular  transporta- 
tion systems  are  organized  and  operated  for  the  public 
at  large. 

Test  Without  Destruction 

WHEN  the  question  arises:  "How  much  load 
will  this  iron  truss  support  without  collaps- 
ing?" or  "How  strong  a  pull  will  it  take  to 
snap  this  copper  wire?"  there  is  always  available  the 
good  old-fashioned  method  of  try-it-and-see.  For  many 
years,  in  fact,  this  method  was  satisfactory  because  it 
was  the  only  method  available;  indeed,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  engineers  and  technologists  of 
the  last  generation  that  it  left  anything  to  be  desired. 
That  this  point  of  view  is  quite  too  optimistic  is  evi- 
dent, however,  if  we  but  consider  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  we  test  a  metal  part  for  its  tensile 
or  torsional  strength  because  we  are  going  to  use  it 
where  it  will  have  to  support  strains,  and  we  wish  to 
see  whether  it  will  fill  the  requirements.  But  our  test 
destroys  the  piece  tested,  and  makes  it  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  use  that  piiece ;  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  use  other 
pieces  which  are  alleged  to  be  identical — of  which  the 
piece  subjected  to  test  was  a  fair  sample. 

This  brings  up  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  fair  sam- 
ple. The  foundryman  will  tell  us  that  all  of  a  given 
lot  of  castings  are  alike — that  they  were  cast  under  the 
same  conditions,  from  the  same  metal,  and  that  subse- 
quent machining  and  other  treatment  was  the  same  for 
all  of  them.  Nevertheless,  we  are  morally  certain  that 
some  of  them  have  flaws  and  blowholes,  and  that  others 
are  comparatively  perfect.  How  shall  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  say  that  the  one  we  select  for  test  is  truly  rep- 
resentative? 

The  older  engineers  realized  the  existence  of  this  lit- 
tle hitch,  and  sought  to  avoid  it  by  introducing  a  factor 
of  safety.  If  a  bridge  member  was  designed  to  support 
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A  bicycle  that  will  fly  up  250  feet  has  been  invented  in  France 


Almost,  But  Not 
Quite 


Mirzaoff 


A  launching  with  engines  and  boilers  going  proved 
almost  too  much  for  the  "Lake  Fugard."  one  of  the 
last  Emergency  Shipbuilding  Corporation  vessels 
recently  launched  at  Buffalo.  The  "Lake  Fugard" 
dropped  23  feet  from  the  top  of  the  ways  into  her 
narrow  slip,  tipped  over  at  an  angle  of  almost  70 
degrees — and  miraculously  righted  herself,  with  the 
aid  of  rebounding  water,  in  less  than  seven  seconds 
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a  load  of  fifty  tons,  they  tested  it  with  a  load  of  sev- 
enty-five or  a  hundred  tons;  if  it  passed,  all  well  and 
good ;  if  it  failed,  that  was  the  end  of  it.  This  does  very 
nicely  when  we  can  do  no  better;  but  it  is  still  open  to 
the  objection  that  we  never  know  what  its  real  strength 
is.  If  at  some  future  day  it  is  desired  to  subject  it  to 
an  overload,  we  cannot  predict  whether  it  will  stand 
up  or  not. 

All  these  embarrassments  promise  eventually  to  be 
done  away  with  by  modern  methods  of  test  without  de- 
struction. To  take  a  simple  analogy,  we  can  determine 
whether  a  glass  ingot  is  of  the  desired  color  by  looking 
at  it;  we  can  learn  whether  any  body  is  homogeneous 
by  weighing  it  and  thus  arriving  at  its  specific  gravity. 
Why  is  not  there  some  way  of  determining  the  physical 
properties  of  a  piece  of  metal  without  tearing  it  apart? 

Well,  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  there  is. 
For  one  thing,  the  manner  in  which  a  piece  of  iron  con- 
ducts magnetic  and  electric  currents — especially  mag- 
netic ones — is  dependent  upon  the  same  peculiarities 
of  physical  structure  that  determine  its  strength.  So 
after  repeated  experiment  has  given  us  the  basis  of 
solid  knowledge  necessary,  we  can  hope  to  shoot  a  mag- 
netic impulse  thru  a  steel  bar,  read  off  the  permeability 
(the  magnetic  property  which  corresponds  roughly  to 
electric  conductivity),  and  say:  "This  bar  will  support  a 
tensile  pull  of  76,000  pounds."  The  permeameter,  which 
will  enable  us  to  do  this,  is  still  under  development,  but 
its  ultimate  availability  is  hardy  open  to  doubt. 

Then  there  is  the  X-ray.  A  given  substance  pos- 
sesses a  definite  degree  of  transparency  to  these  rays. 
But — if  the  substance  has  in  it  any  of  the  flaws  that 
make  for  reduced  strength,  its  powers  of  transmitting 
the  Roentgen  radiations  are  affected.  So  here  is  another 
means  of  test  without  destruction.  And  metallurgists 
tell  us  that  when  they  have  mastered  the  technique  of 
the  permeameter  and  the  X-ray,  they  will  probably  be 
able  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  machines  that  test  the 
strength  of  metal  parts  by  subjecting  them  to  pulls  and 
pressures  of  many  tons  until  they  disintegrate.  Test 
without  destruction,  in  other  words,  is  a  thing  which 
will  be  realized  in  the  very  near  future;  and  when  we 
build  bridges  and  structural  frames,  we  may  know  with 
certainty,  not  merely  that  each  member  has  been  tested 
up  to  a  certain  point  without  failure,  but  that  the  pre- 
cise point  at  which  each  member  would  fail  has  been 
accurately  determined  before  that  member  went  into 
the  structure. 


Vndei  wuuU  &  t  nde/tcood 

Mount   Kloet,   Java,   two    days   after   the   disastrous   eruption    of 
May   20.    Intense   heat   is    seen    coming   from    the    field    of   lava 
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Bathing    is    in    full    swing    at    Ostend,    just    as    before    the    war 

Stopping  the  Undesirables 

SINCE  the  war  began,  with  its  sudden  stoppage  of 
immigration,  then  in  full  flow,  with  arrivals  in 
excess  of  1,000,000  a  year,  two  schools  of  opinion 
have  contended  as  to  what  would  happen  when  the 
gates  were  reopened.  One  set  of  experts  predicted  that 
the  outflow  would  be  more  numerous  than  the  inflow. 

It  was  argued  that  Europe  would  be  so  much  in  need 
of  men,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction  would  be  so 
pressing,  that  summons  to  come  home  would  come 
across  the  sea,  while  the  demands  of  the  farmstead  and 
the  factory  would  be  so  urgent  that  few  would  depart 
from  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  wages  would  be 
so  much  higher  here  and  living  conditions  so  much 
more  agreeable  that  the  aliens  would  come  as  fast  as 
they  could  command  steamer  fares  and  ships  were 
available  to  transport. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  facts  on  the 
whole  have  been  with  the  prophets  of  emigration.  Thru 
New  York  and  other  portals  many  have  passed  out- 
ward, enriched  by  the  funds  accumulated  during  four 
years  of  steady  work  and  interrupted  communications. 
The  new  nations  have  made  a  sentimental  appeal  to 
their  exiles  and  men  have  gone  back  to  look  for  fami- 
lies from  which  they  have  not  heard. 

But  recently  the  evidence  has  tended  to  support  the 
prophets  of  immigration.  Not  many  have  yet  come,  but 
shipping  offices  report  many  inquiries.  Little  doubt 
seems  now  entertained  that  as  soon  as  steamship  serv- 
ice is  regular  and  the  would-be  travelers  can  secure  pas- 
sage money  there  will  be  great  throngs  once  more  at 
Ellis  Island  providing  no  excluding  laws  are  passed. 
Outside  of  rent,  living  is  now  as  costly  in  Europe  as 
here  and  wages  are  only  one-third  to  one-half  as  high. 

Times  are  hard,  very  hard,  in  all  the  war-worn  coun- 
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tries,  and  the  masses  greatly  suffer  now  that  war  work 
is  suspended.  Stories  come  of  15,000,000  Germans  who 
are  anxious  to  cross  the  sea,  and  altho  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  divert  the  stream  to  South  America  and 
elsewhere,  many  propose  to  join  relatives  here. 

That  the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  flow  is 
to  be  inward  appears  from  his  recommendation  for  an 
extension  of  the  act  excluding  immigrants. 

"Information  from  agents  of  the  Government,"  he 
says,  "indicates  that  as  soon  as  restrictions  on  travel 
are  removed  many  persons  will  seek  admission  to  this 
country,  and  that  among  the  number  will  be  not  only 
persons  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  becoming 
future  citizens,  but  persons  whose  origin  and  affilia- 
tions make  it  unadvisable  that  they  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  United  States." 

The  labor  organizations  are  strongly  opposed  to  per- 
mitting immigration,  not  wishing  labor  competition. 
With  the  President  joining  them,  together  with  the 
elements  who  are  sick  of  hyphenism  and  want  an  inte- 
grated America,  there  is  little  doubt  the  gates  will  be 
kept  closed.  Employers  generally  desire  an  increase  of 
the  labor  supply,  but  their  desires  no  longer  seem 
dominant. 

Inflation  and  Deflation 

THE  Federal  Reserve  Board,  saying  that  it  sees  no 
reason  for  deflation  legislation,  presents  figures 
showing  the  increase  during  the  last  two  years  of 
money  in  circulation.  The  federal  reserve  notes  with  the 
people  are  now  $2,504,753,000,  whereas  they  were  $357,- 
239,000.  But  offsetting  this  is  a  great  decrease  of  gold 
in  circulation— from  $1,989,152,000  to  $728,046,000. 
Thus  there  still  has  been  an  increase  of  paper  among 
the  people  and  an  impounding  of  gold  by  the  banks,  re- 
sulting in  a  net  addition  of  a  billion  to  the  circulating 
medium,  or  $8  per  capita.  Beside  this,  there  has  been  an 
undetermined  increase  in  the  velocity  of  circulation — 
that  is,  the  rapidity  with  which  money  has  passed  from 


hand  to  hand,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  bearing  on 
inflation. 

But  more  important  than  the  currency  circulation  is 
the  growth  of  bank  deposits,  which,  thru  loans  of  prac- 
tically the  same  amount,  furnish  the  credits  which  are 
the  money  of  business,  as  the  legal  currency  is  the  money 
of  personal  transactions  and  of  retail  trade.  Bank  de- 
posits are  up  from  eighteen  billions  to  nearly  twenty- 
seven  billions,  an  increase  of  nine  billions,  or  $90  per 
capita.  This,  however,  in  large  part  represents  no  abso- 
lute increase  in  the  volume  of  business,  for  a  commod- 
ity when  sold  now  translates  into  a  larger  sum.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  deposits  now  in  the  banks  represent  a 
much  larger  store  of  real  wealth  as  distinguished  from 
nominal  wealth  than  those  of  two  years  ago. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  concludes  that  there  is 
no  cause  for  apprehension.  It  expects  the  surplus  cur- 
rency to  be  drawn  in  by  the  reverse  of  the  process  which 
put  it  out.  If  prices  fall  there  will  be  a  falling  off  in 
both  legal  and  deposit  currency.  This  change,  it  be- 
lieves, should  come  gradually.  But  for  a  long  time  it 
admits  there  will  be  a  credit  expansion,  for  the  Liberty 
Bonds  are  not  paid  for  and  loans  are  carried  on  them. 
They  are  collateral  everywhere  acceptable,  and  the  low- 
est interest  can  be  secured  with  them  as  security.  Hence 
there  is  no  great  incentive  to  taking  them  and  storing 
them  in  strong  boxes. 

So  far  as  high  prices  relate  to  inflation,  the  board 
rejects  in  toto  the  theory  that  the  latter  causes  the  for- 
mer. It  holds  that  the  inflation  is  "the  effect  of  advanc- 
ing wages  and  prices  and  not  the  cause."  Competitive 
buying,  it  says,  pushed  prices  up  first,  increasing  the 
demand  for  dollars  to  cover  transactions  the  same  in 
bushels  or  yards,  but  more  in  money  sums,  while  coin- 
cidentally  the  avails  of  a  sale  created  a  larger  deposit 
and  thus  opened  the  way  to  a  larger  loan.  The  argument 
is  not  accepted  in  economic  circles  generally,  but  it 
manifestly  has  great  weight  and  plausibility.  So  the  Re- 
serve Board  sums  up  the  opinion  that  deflation  legisla- 
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Life  goes  on  as  usual  in   Germany — a  Sunday   morning   band   concert  under  the  shadow  of  the  famous  Hindenburg  statue  in  Berlin 
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tion   is   not   only    unnecessary   but   probably   would   be 
harmful. 

But  there  is  one  factor  the  board  leaves  out  of  con- 
sideration and  does  not  discuss — namely,  the  admitted 
inflation  in  other  countries.  Basic  commodities  are  in- 
ternationalized in  their  prices.  The  American  price  is 
the  foreign  price  less  than  the  cost  of  reaching  the  for- 
eign market.  It  was  the  credit  creators  of  Europe 
which  first  put  up  American  prices.  So,  broadly  speak- 
ing, inflation  comes  first — not  here,  perhaps,  but  else- 
where. Against  this  foreign  influence  on  the  domestic 
market  exchange  prices  which  are  against  Europe  is 
the  chief  protection.  The  concern  on  this  side  which 
sells  for  pounds  or  francs  does  not  get  what  it  nominally 
gets.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  insistence  on  pay- 
ment in  dollars,  the  foreign  buyer  finds  the  price  pro- 
hibitive and  seeks  to  avoid  buying  in  our  market,  lead- 
ing to  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  commodities  here 
and  a  fall  in  domestic  prices.  So  if  the  whole  world  is 
taken  into  consideration  inflation  is  a  lifter  of  prices. 

The  Senate  and  the  Empress 
Dowager 

SOME  years  ago  the  former  Empress  Dowager  of 
China  was  urged  not  to  sign  the  decree  against 
opium  on  the  ground  that  nine  million  of  her  sub- 
jects were  drug  addicts,  and  that  their  suffering,  if 
suddenly  deprived  of  their  "dope,"  would  be  terrible. 
"How  many  will  die?"  asked  the  "Old  Dragon."  "At 
least  three  million."  "That  is  not  many  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit,"  was  her  answer,  and  the  nine  million  were 
abandoned  to  their  agony,  a  third  of  them  to  death. 

A  very  similar  situation  confronts  this  country  thru 
the  recent  tightening  of  enforcement  of  the  Harrison 
anti-narcotic  act.  The  Internal  Revenue  Office  is  putting 
on  the  screws  in  one  city  after  another  and  in  each  one 
there  is  immediate  evidence  of  it,  for  the  addicts,  half 
crazed  by  the  loss  of  their  daily  doses,  begin  within 
twenty-four  hours  to  apply  to  the  hospitals  for  help. 
Yet  scarcely  a  hospital  in  the  country  is  ready  for  them. 
In  some  places  they  have  been  stood  in  line  at  the  health 
department  and  given  a  day's  dose.  But  that  only  con- 
tinues the  habit.  At  large,  they  cannot  be  controlled  and 


continue  to  suffer.  Placed  in  a  hospital  equipped  for 
their  care  and  under  strict  supervision,  they  can  be 
almost  surely  cured  once  the  illegal  sale  by  peddlers 
and  thoughtless  or  law-breaking  physicians  is  stopped, 
for  under  the  Harrison  act  no  habit-forming  drugs  may 
be  sold  legally  except  on  a  physician's  pre.scription. 

A  method  of  handling  the  situation  has  recently  been 
worked  out  in  Scranton,  Pa.  The  State  Department  of 
Health  knew  that  a  raid  of  revenue  oflScers  was  coming 
and  knew  what  the  result  would  be.  They  knew,  aLo, 
that  there  was  not  a  hospital  bed  in  the  whole  city  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  these  pitiful  sufferers.  They  accord- 
ingly called  a  conference  of  city  officials,  charity  work- 
ers and  representatives  of  the  Scranton  Red  Cross 
Chapter,  and  a  plan  of  meeting  the  situation  was 
worked  out  cooperatively  among  them.  The  Red  Cross 
had  available  some  money  which  was  used  for  renting 
and  equipping  a  vacant  sanatorium  near  the  city.  Ap- 
peals to  doctors  and  nurses  recruited  the  necessary 
staff.  And  the  result  was  that  two  hundred  addicts 
passed  thru  the  institution  in  relays,  were  cured  of 
their  craving,  and  returned  to  take  their  regular  places 
in  the  community. 

Now  Congress  is  being  asked  to  take  the  leadership 
in  establishing  a  similar  provision  all  over  the  country. 
While  the  police  arm  of  the  Government,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Office,  is  enforcing  the  law,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  health  arm,  the  Public  Health  Service,  shall  help 
organize  the  communities  to  care  for  their  own  addicts. 
A  bill  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  this  work  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  France,  of 
Maryland,  who  is  himself  a  physician.  He  argues  that 
Congress  cannot,  even  for  a  good  cause,  show  the  in- 
difference to  suffering  which  the  Empress  Dowager 
showed.  The  Empress  Dowager  had  no  means  at  hand 
to  ease  the  suffering  of  her  people;  Congress  has  the 
means  and  must  employ  them.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  matters  that  unquestionably  requires  Federal  ac- 
tion. No  state  can  act  effectively  by  itself,  as  long  as 
drugs  can  be  smuggled  across  its  borders.  In  that  re- 
spect it  is  even  worse  than  liquor,  for,  while  even  the 
strongest  drinks  are  bulky  and  cannot  readily  be  con- 
cealed, enough  opium  to  cause  great  havoc  can  be 
brought  in  in  a  man's  pocket. 


International 
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The  Shame  of  the  Senate 

An  Editorial 

By  Hamikon  Holt 


THE  Fathers  who  framed  our  Constitution  divided 
the  government  into  three  coordinate  branches: 
the  executive,  the  judicial  and  the  legislative. 
The  system  has  worked  admirably  as  far  as  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  are  concerned.  The 
presidential  office  has  always  been  filled  with  good  men, 
generally  with  great  men,  and  in  notable  instances  with 
political  geniuses.  The  Supreme  Court,  with  negligible 
exceptions,  has  always  been  occupied  by  judges  of  ex- 
alted learning  and  probity.  But  Congress,  while  never 
without  statesmen  of  the  first  caliber,  has  always 
contained  men  of  mediocre  or  second  rate  ability. 
There  has  consequently  been  scarcely  a  time  in  our 
entire  history  when  the  lash  of  a  just  public  opinion 
was  not  being  vigorously  applied  to  the  Senate  or  the 
House  to  make  them  do  something  they  ought  to  do  or 
leave  undone  something  they  ought  not  to  do. 

Inasmuch  as  we  elect  our  President  and  our  Con- 
gress separately  and  for  different  terms,  it  will  often 
happen  under  our  system  of  government  that  the  two 
will  be  of  rival  parties,  and  then  for  sheer  spite  they 
will  fight  over  issues  on  which  both  are  in  real  agree- 
ment until  everything  is  a  deadlock.  This  is  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  that  now  confronts  us  just  as  we 
emerge  from  the  greatest  war  of  history. 

We  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a  President  who 
was  able  to  focus  the  heterogeneous  and  often  diverse 
ideals  of  the  war  on  democracy  and  who  later  enunci- 
ated the  concrete  terms  upon  which  peace  was  negoti- 
ated. When  the  armistice  was  signed  and  he  went 
abroad  he  was  everywhere  received  with  an  homage 
seldom,  if  ever,  vouchsafed  to  a  human  being.  After 
months  of  laborious  work  he  returned  to  his  people  with 
a  peace  treaty  that  had  shorn  Germany  of  her  power 
to  subdue  by  force  her  enemies  and  compelled  her  to 
make  restitution  for  her  crimes,  that  had  liberated  sub- 
ject peoples,  set  up  new  democracies,  and  restored  rav- 
ished territories,  and  that  had  concretely  attempted  to 
translate  into  practical  statesmanship  the  age-old  dream 
of  the  poets,  prophets  and  philosophers  by  setting  up  a 
league  of  nations  to  the  end  that  mankind  could  co- 
operatively work  out  its  own  destiny  in  peace  and  se- 
curity. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Senate  would  have 
vied  with  the  President  for  the  honor  of  making  the 
United  States  a  participant  in  such  an  exalted  peace. 
But  the  war  was  over,  the  crisis  was  past,  and  the 
Republican  majority  were  no  longer  under  bonds  of 
loyalty  to  follow  his  leadership.  Besides,  had  he  not 
asked  every  one  the  previous  November  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket  and  had  he  not  completely  ignored  the 
S6nate  in  the  selection  of  his  peace  commission?  The 
rumblings  on  Capitol  Hill  were  becoming  audible. 

First,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Lodge,  who 
had  already  done  more  to  kill  the  Taft  arbitration 
treaties  with  England  and  France  than  anybody  else, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  packed,  as  Mr. 
Taft  has  charged,  with  anti-League  members.  Next,  the 
famous  "Round  Robin"  against  the  Covenant  was 
signed  by  more  than  a  third  of  the  Senate.  Then  Sen- 
ator Lodge  telegraphed  all  his  Republican  confreres  not 
to  commit  themselves  publicly  on  the  Covenant  until  a 
party  caucus  had  been  held.  Numerous  other  straws 
showed  plainly  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing. 

Finally  the  treaty  was  submitted  to  the  Senate,  tho 


the  President  had  already  modified  it  to  meet  what 
he  supposed  to  be  the  chief  Republican  objections. 
But  evidently  nothing  he  could  do  would  satisfy  them, 
for  the  opposition  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
But  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  opposition  was 
not  so  much  to  the  treaty  as  to  the  President.  In  fact 
the  Senate  is  really  not  opposed  to  the  treaty  at  all.  If 
it  were,  more  Democrats  would  be  voting  against  it 
than  Republicans.  All  the  world  knows  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  has  ever  been  the  "national  isolation,"  or 
Jeffersonian  party,  whereas  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican party  have  always  engaged  themselves  and  the 
nation  in  every  sort  of  "foreign  entanglement."  But  the 
President  cannot  be  dislodged  until  March  4,  1921,  so 
all  they  can  do  in  the  meantime  is  to  defeat  his  meas- 
ures. 

For  the  past  two  months  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  been  down  on  their 
knees  looking  for  pitfalls  in  the  treaty.  The  Sen- 
ate, as  if  there  were  nothing  else  of  importance 
to  engage  its  serious  attention,  is  spending  most 
of  its  time  in  debating  the  treaty,  which  is  not 
yet  officially  before  it.  While  the  President  since  his 
return  from  Paris  has  gone  more  than  halfway  to 
bridge  the  widening  gulf  between  him  and  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government,  and  outwardly  at  least 
keeps  as  unruffled  and  serene  as  he  did  during  the  war 
under  the  attacks  of  Roosevelt,  the  senators  are  grow- 
ing bitterer  every  day.  They  claim  he  has  not  given  them 
all  the  information  in  his  possession.  They  try  to  put 
the  blame  on  him  for  delay.  They  show  their  venom  by 
browbeating  the  witnesses  called  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  They  waste  hours  in  listening  to 
the  complaints  of  Ireland,  Egypt,  Scotland,  Korea, 
Africa,  etc.  Senator  Brandegee,  to  take  only  one  of 
many  instances,  publicly  states  he  acts  as  he  does  so  as 
to  make  the  President  treat  the  Senate  as  he  would  be 
treated  by  them.  The  acid  Lodge,  the  pettifogging  Knox 
and  the  impossible  Reed  show  their  animosity  in  almost 
every  act  they  perform  or  speech  they  make.  Borah 
openly  glories  in  his  partizanship. 

This  might  not  all  be  so  bad  if  it  affected  only  the 
political  position  of  the  President.  But  its  effect  on 
our  relations  with  friendly  powers  may  have  a  result 
similar  to  throwing  a  lighted  cigaret  into  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder. Take  Shantung,  for  instance.  If  the  Senate 
simply  wanted  to  wash  its  hands  of  the  whole  business 
it  would  naturally  have  stricken  out  the  entire  offend- 
ing section.  Instead  of  that  it  proposes  to  amend  the 
treaty  by  substituting  the  word  "China"  wherever  the 
word  "Japan"  occurs  in  the  text.  This  is  a  direct  slap 
in  the  face  of  Japan  and  makes  it  much  harder  for 
Japan  to  return  Shantung  to  China  as  it  has  pledged 
itself  to  do  in  the  treaty  of  1915  and  by  the  numerous 
public  statements  of  responsible  Japanese  statesmen. 

Then  the  proposal  that  the  Covenant  be  amended  to 
give  us  six  votes  in  the  Assembly  to  match  the  six  votes 
of  the  British  Empire  is  only  another  example  of  sena- 
torial insolence  toward  a  late  ally.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent from  the  context  of  the  Covenant  that  in  a  dispute 
in  which  the  British  Empire  is  a  party  the  whole  six 
British  votes  will  be  excluded  in  any  decision  the  As- 
sembly comes  to  and  will  therefore  count  for  no  more 
than  our  one.  The  only  case  in  which  the  British  votes 
might  count  six  times  as  much  as  ours  would  be  in  the 
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determination  of  whether  a  quorum  of  the  Assembly 
was  present  or  in  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  to 
make  some  particular  report.  In  that  case  if  there,  was 
a  contest  between  a  Britisher  and  an  American  for  a 
job  on  a  committee  the  Britisher  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Assembly, 
like  the  Council,  except  in  matters  of  parliamentary 
procedure  moves  only  by  unanimous  action.  It  is 
greatly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that  the  self- 
governing  British  Dominions  should  be  represented  on 
the  Assembly,  for  the  way  in  which  the  soldiers  of  Aus- 
tralia, Canada  and  South  Africa  fraternized  with  our 
troops  on  the  battle  fronts  sTiow  that  they  are  closer  to 
us  in  sentiment  than  they  are  to  the  mother  country, 
and  their  representatives  on  the  Assembly  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  found  voting  with  us  than  are  the 
representatives  of  any  of  the  nations  of  South  America, 
Asia  or  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  the  Senate  is  really 
for  the  Peace  Pact  is  the  fact  that  the  enemies  of  the 
President  are  able  to  crystallize  their  opposition  against 
only  seven  of  the  440  articles  of  the  80,000  word  treaty, 
four  of  these  being  in  the  Covenant  (I,  X,  XV,  XXI) 
and  three  dealing  with  Shantung  (CLVI-CLVIII). 

Of  these  seven  articles  it  is  proposed  that  three  be 
amended  in  the  interest  of  clarity.  The  friends  of  the 
unamended  treaty  admit  the  Covenant  means  exactly 
what  the  Reservationists  want  it  beyond  peradventure 
to  mean.  Their  only  fear  is  that  if  the  treaty  is  sent  back 
to  the  other  nations,  as  it  must  be  if  the  text  is  in  any 
way  modified,  old  sores  will  be  reopened,  new  questions 
will  be  thrown  into  the  arena  and  peace  may  be  in- 
definitely postponed.  There  is  thus  no  difference  of  prin- 
ciple between  them,  but  only  one  of  policy. 


The  elimination  of  Article  X  and  the  three  amend- 
ments of  the  Shantung  articles,  however,  constitute  a 
real  issue.  But  it  would  seem  as  tho  the  "mild  reserva- 
tion" Republican  senators  who  admittedly  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Democrats,  and  the  Lodge, 
Knox,  Borah  and  Johnson  group,  could  easily  get  to- 
gether with  the  Democrats  at  the  final  showdown  and 
save  the  day  for  the  treaty.  They  may  naturally  prefer 
to  have  the  Democrats  make  as  many  concessions  as 
possible,  but  if  the  Democrats  hold  firm  these  far-seeing 
Republicans  are  not  going  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
endangering  the  peace  of  the  world  simply  for  spite  or 
supposed  party  advantage. 

The  fight  now  enters  upon  its  last  stage.  The  "packed" 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  gone  thru  the  form 
of  making  its  discounted  report  to  the  Senate.  The 
President,  who  has  evidently  made  every  effort  to  avoid 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  is  now  playing  his  final  trump 
card  in  swinging  around  the  circle.  The  issue  is  before 
the  people.  American  democracy  is  in  action. 

The  President  has  proved  himself  a  constructive 
statesman.  The  worst  that  a  fair-minded  man  can  say 
against  him  is  that  he  has  shown  a  lack  of  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  the  coordinate  branch  of  the  treaty-making 
power. 

The  Senate  has  done  nothing  so  far  but  play  the 
part  of  critic.  It  has  not  yet  suggested  a  single  con- 
structive idea  for  the  solution  of  any  of  the  transcend- 
ent issues  of  peace  now  before  it  and  the  world.  Sen- 
ators should  realize  that  in  their  present  course  they  are 
not  so  much  hurting  Wilson  as  they  are  ruining  the 
good  name  of  the  United  States,  encouraging  Germany 
to  believe  that  her  enemies  are  divided,  and  handing 
half  the  world  over  to  famine  and  barbarism. 


The  Seven  Devils 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


PROGRAMS  of  the  annual  meetings  of  associa- 
tions concerned  with  charity  and  correction,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  National  Association,  which 
for  many  years  frankly  used  these  descriptive 
words  in  its  name,  reveal  an  interesting  drift  of 
thought.  Perhaps  it  is  significant  as  well  as  interest- 
ing; that  remains  to  be  seen.  Not  only  are  the  words 
"charity"  and  "correction"  dropped,  as  far  as  possible, 
but  so  also  is  the  phrase  "delinquent,  defective  and  de- 
pendent," which,  one  must  acknowledge,  had  become 
tiresome,  and  never  had  expressed  an  accurate  classifi- 
cation. 

What  the  new  jargon  is  to  be  nobody  yet  knows.  The 
substitute  phrases  appearing  in  the  fall  styles  are  in 
general  meaningless,  and  half  or  more  of  them  are 
silly.  As  in  the  mode  of  frocks  and  hats  the  one  imper- 
ative is  to  get  away  from  what  was  heretofore  the  rage 
and  "strike  a  new  note." 

This  new  note,  it  is  true,  can  be  identified.  It  has 
been  caught  from  the  radical  cacophony  of  socialism, 
syndicalism,  bolshevism,  and  anarchism.  It  twangs  the 
gospel  of  blamelessness.  Felons,  misdemeanants,  dead- 
beats,  and  paupers  are  "victims"  of  injustice  and  hard 
luck.  "Society"  is  responsible  for  their  low  estate.  To 
offer  them  "charity"  is  to  insult  them;  to  presume  to 
"correct"  them  is  to  offer  insolence.  What  they  need  is 
"opportunity,"  from  mothers'  clubs  and  kindergartens 
to  free  food  and  the  liberty  of  a  jailless  world.  "The 
right  to  be  well  bom"  is  mentioned  now  and  then  by 


greenhorns  and  novitiate  progressives,  but  never  by 
orthodox  radicals,  who  long  ago  discovered  that  "hered- 
ity" is  a  bugaboo,  invented  by  capitalists! 

To  those  of  us  who  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the 
way  to  happiness  lies  through  denial  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility the  new  note  would  be  disquieting  if  we 
did  not  remember  that  styles  in  thought  as  in  clothes 
return  upon  themselves,  and  if,  even  now,  we  could  not 
detect  another  note,  discordant.  Curiously,  but  not  in- 
comprehensibly, this  second  note  also  sounds  from  the 
radical  front.  Writing  in  The  Nation  of  the  release  of 
Roger  Baldwin  from  jail,  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard 
intimates  that  not  only  Mr.  Baldwin  but  also  Mr.  Os- 
borne of  Sing  Sing  fame  have  become  doubtful  of  the 
possibility  of  developing  prisons  into  reformatory  in- 
stitutions. Mr.  Villard  does  not  say  whether  these  gen- 
tlemen have  come  to  look  upon  the  liberty  of  convicts 
as  a  higher  moral  good  than  the  safety  of  well-behaved 
citizens,  or  have  persuaded  themselves  that  felons  can 
be  restrained  adequately  by  Welfare  Leagues  and  good 
advice.  It  doesn't  greatly  matter.  The  significant  thing 
is  the  collapse  of  the  notion  that  adult  prisoners,  with 
now  and  then  an  individual  exception,  can  be  reformed. 

The  alleged  evidence  that  adult  malefactors  in  or  out 
of  prison  in  numbers  worth  talking  about  have  been 
reformed,  from  the  days  of  Brockway  to  those  of  Os- 
borne, is  wholly  unconvincing ;  and  in  view  of  the  finite- 
ness  of  economic  resources  and  human  energies  the  ex- 
periment has  been  carried  far  enough.  It  is  time  to 
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concentrate  effort  upon  first  offenders,  for  whom  the 
parole  plan  has  large  possibilities,  upon  potential  de- 
linquents that  can  be  saved  in  childhood,  and  upon  pre- 
vention of  the  reproduction  of  the  feebleminded,  the 
stock  from  vv^hich  a  majority  of  all  delinquents,  juve- 
nile and  adult,  is  drawn. 

The  reformation  idea  has  served  a  useful  purpose, 
beyond  doubt.  For  two  full  generations  after  the  first 
prison  reform  activity  in  England  and  in  America, 
prisons  and  the  methods  of  prison  discipline  remained 
horrible  and  intolerable.  Amelioration  we  owe  chiefly 
to  the  reformationists.  If,  nevertheless,  adult  reforma- 
tion is  in  general  unattainable,  and  if,  as  is  probable, 
Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Villard  and  those  who 
think  as  they  do  shall  fail  to  convince  the  public  that 
second  and  recidivist  offenders  can  safely  be  given  lib- 
erty, what  shall  the  prison  and  prison  discipline  be? 
The  answer  of  common  sense  would  seem  to  be  sub- 
stantially this:  Cruelty,  unsanitary  conditions  and  in- 
decency must  be  eliminated  as  far  as  is  humanly  possi- 
ble; for  the  rest,  offenders  that  have  forfeited  parole 
privileges  must  be  held  in  lifelong  restraint  and  kept 
steadily  at  wholesome  work,  and  life  should  not  be 
made  easier  and  more  agreeable  for  them  than  it  is  for 
the  self-supporting  "forgotten  man"  who  has  to  pay 
taxes  while  trying  to  discharge  the  mortgage  on  his 
home. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  larger  problem  presented  by 
the  whole  complex  of  elements  hitherto  classed  as  "the 
delinquent,  the  defective  and  the  dependent";  the  sub- 
jects of  charity  and  of  correction.  On  this  comprehen- 
sive problem  also  common  sense  has  a  word  to  say,  and 
its  declaration  is  that  The  Seven  Devils  that  afflict  so- 
ciety should  neither  be  turned  loose  to  raven,  as  radi- 
cals demand,  nor  pampered  as  sentimentalists  demand, 
but  be  cast  out  and  kept  out. 

The  Seven  Devils  are  well  known  and  their  names 
are  familiar:  by  the  will  of  God  or  the  whim  of  man 
they  all  begin  with  "D."  They  are  (1)  the  Depraved, 
including  the  congenitally  murderous,  cruel,  dishonest 
and  obscene;  (2)  the  Deficient,  including  all  the  feeble- 
minded, from  idiots  to  morons;  3;  the  Deranged,  con- 
genitally subject  or  predisposed  to  illusion;  (4)  the  De- 


formed; (5)  the  Disorderly;  (6)  the  Dirty,  habitually 
unsanitary;  and  (7)  the  Devitalized. 

Seven  these  social  devils  are,  but  they  are  of  only 
three  general  kinds  or  classes,  namely:  the  defective, 
the  dissolute,  and  the  depleted.  The  defective  are  prod- 
ucts of  heredity.  They  include  the  congenitally  de- 
praved, the  congenitally  deficient,  the  congenitally  de- 
ranged, and  the  congenitally  deformed.  The  dissolute 
are  products  of  habit.  They  include  the  habitually  dis- 
orderly and  the  habitually  unsanitary.  The  depleted  are 
in  part  products  and  by-products  of  the  other  classes, 
and  in  part  products  of  misfortune.  They  include  the 
devitalized  whose  impairment  is  serious  and  long-con- 
tinuing. 

It  should  be  obvious  without  argument  that  these 
devils  of  evil  and  misfortune  can  neither  be  calmed  nor 
be  exorcised  by  any  one  procedure.  Calmed  and  ap- 
peased for  a  time  they  must  be,  since  only  murderers 
can  or  should  be  legally  put  to  death.  The  devitalized 
must  be  helped  and  treated.  The  deformed  and  the  de- 
ranged must  be  helped  and  cared  for.  The  deficient  must 
be  cared  for  and  taught  to  help  themselves  and  earn 
their  way  as  far  as  they  can.  The  dirty  and  the  disor- 
derly must  be  taught  and  disciplined,  and  at  times  re- 
strained. The  depraved  must  be  restrained  and  held  to 
tasks. 

But  while  humane  feeling  must  and  should  have  its 
way  so  far  as  the  living  are  concerned,  the  race  of  the 
social  devils  must  be  cut  off.  Their  future  production 
and  reproduction  must  be  prevented:  otherwise  civili- 
zation itself  will  fail  and  will  die  disgraced.  The  "for- 
tunate" classes,  deaf,  blind  and  heedless,  will  wake  to 
discover  too  late  that  the  devils  have  entered  into 
them,  and  their  descent  of  steep  places  will  be  swift. 
The  production  of  the  disorderly,  the  dirty  and  the  de- 
vitalized can  be  prevented  by  nurture,  education,  and 
timely  help.  The  production  of  the  defective  can  be 
stopped  only  by  putting  an  end  to  their  reproduction. 
The  eugenic  policy  should  not,  however,  be  applied  at 
first  to  the  deformed,  the  deranged  and  the  criminal,  as 
such.  The  reproduction  of  the  feebleminded  should  be 
stopped  first;  and  that  measure  would  probably  make 
others  unnecessary. 


Editorially  Speaking 


Sir  Valentine  Chirol  in  a  recent  address  revealed  the 
amazing  fact  that  Lord  Kitchener  assured  him  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  that  the  Germans  had  shot  their  bolt  in 
Russia,  that  Austria  had  her  hands  full  on  the  Italian 
front,  and  that,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  no  new 
developments  were  probable  in  the  Balkans.  Yet  within 
the  next  three  weeks  Serbia  was  attacked  on  three 
fronts  and  overwhelmed.  The  Austrians  overran  Monte- 
negro and  Albania,  and  in  the  following  year  conquered 
Rumania  and  defeated  Italy,  while  the  Germans  knocked 
Russia  out  of  the  ring.  If  a  military  genius  like  Kitch- 
ener, with  the  inside  information  of  the  Ministry  of 
War  at  his  command,  could  do  no  better  at  prognostica- 
tion than  that,  we  ordinary  mortals  can  feel  consoled 
if  the  course  of  the  war  did  not  always  follow  our  ex- 
pectations, or — when  we  were  so  rash  as  to  voice  them 
— our  prophecies. 


**-x- 


It  is  very  strange  to  find  among  the  opponents  of 
the  Covenant  some  of  the  politicians  and  journalists 
who  during  the  Great  War  boasted  most  loudly  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  their  hostility 


to  the  German  aggressors.  Yet  they  are  now  doing 
everything  possible  to  nullify  the  victory  which  our 
army  helped  to  win.  The  repudiation  of  the  Covenant 
would  be  the  biggest  victory  for  Germany  and  her  late 
Allies  since  the  overthrow  of  Russia;  and  for  the  self- 
evident  reasons  that: 

1.  It  would  be  a  repudiation  of  one  of  the  fourteen  points 
which  were  our  terms  of  peace. 

2.  It  would  withdraw  American  support  from  the  en- 
forcement of  the  conditions  of  peace. 

3.  It  would  separate  us  from  further  cooperation  with 
the  Allies  and  thus  enable  Germany  to  divide  her  recent 
enemies  into  opposite  camps. 

4.  It  would  give  German  propagandists  an  excuse  to  say 
that  the  Treaty  was  so  unjust  that  America  could  not 
stand  for  it. 

5.  It  would  increase  disorder  and  unrest  in  the  political 
earthquake  zones  of  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  west- 
em  Asia,  where  American  prestige  has  been  a  reconciling 
and  pacifying  factor,  and  cunning  enemy  agents  would 
find  good  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 

Every  enemy  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  ally  of 
the  Kaiser. 


A  Great 
Servant  of 


His  Country 

Press   Illustrating    Service  J 

"Recalling  with  emotion  the  hours  we  have  lived 
together — some  of  them  fiUed  with  anguish,  some 
glorious — 1  am  struck  hard  in  the  heart  in  passing 
with  you  the  last  moments  of  your  stay  among 
us,"  said  Marshal  Foch  to  General  John  J.  Persh- 
ing, when  the  Commander  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Forces  recently  sailed  from  France  on 
the  transport  "Leviathan."  "In  leaving  France,  you 
leave  your  dead  in  our  hands,"  Marshal  Foch  con- 
tinued. "On  our  soil  we  will  care  for  them  reli- 
giously and  zealously,  as  bearing  witness  of  the 
powerful  aid  you  brought  us.  These  dead  will  bring 
from  America  many  thoughts  of  remembrance  and 
pious  visits,  and  wiU  bind  still  more  strongly  our 


already  close  union.  .  .  .  You  have 
shown  yourself  to  be  in  the  largest  sense 
organizer,  soldier,  chief,  and  great  ser- 
vant of  your  country,  crowning  the  gen- 
erous efforts  and  noble  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica with  victory  by  your  armies" 
At  the  left  is  shown  an  early  group  of 
the  Pershing  family  (General  Pershing 
in  the  upper  left  hand  corner)  ;  General 
Pershing  when  a  Cadet  at  West  Point; 
Warren  Pershing,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  son;  the  birthplace  of  John  J. 
Pershing  at  Laclede,  Missouri;  and  the 
West  Point  Class  of  1888,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Pershing  was  president.  At  the  right. 
General  Pershing  with  the  Queen  of  Bel- 
gium; with  Marshal  Foch;  with  King 
George;  and  with  his  staff  on  his  last  tour 
of  inspection  before  sailing  for  America 


If  He  Were  President 

The  Independent  Series  of  Articles  on  Some  Likely 
Candidates  for  1920,  Presenting  the  Views  of  Leading 
Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  Vital  Issues  of  Today 

Newton  D.  Baker 

Including  an  Interview  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
By  Donald  Wilhelm 


IF  Mr.  Baker  were  President  he  would  incline  in 
all  directions  toward  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
both  internal  and  international,  by  resort  to  that 
increasing  reliance  on  courts  which  is — as  the 
Secretary  of  War  himself  has  pointed  out — the  mark 
of  the  ascendency  of  reason  over  force.  He  believed  in 
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Newton  D.  Baker 

a  League  of  Nations  long  before  any  was  born.  Pla- 
tonically — his  enemies  say  "plutonically" — or  actually, 
he  is  the  friend  of  any  plan  or  project  promising  intel- 
ligent and  peaceful  adjudication  of  difRculties  previous 
to,  and  not  after,  bloody  eventualities.  Not  because,  as 
a  lawyer,  he  acclaims  on  a  shingle,  "I  am  a  court  of 
intermediate  conjecture,  bring  all  your  troubles  and 
fees  here."  Rather  because,  having  read  history  thoroly 
and  having  arrived  at  that  civilized  maturity  in  which 
he  recognizes  that  the  human  family  is  happiest  when 
there  is  a  sense  of  mutuality  instead  of  a  chipping-in 
for  brawls,  he  is — always  has  been — as  he  said  in  an 
interview,  "for  peace  at  almost  any  price." 

If  we  would  understand  him  aright,  and  hold  no  brief 
either  for  him  or  against  him,  we  must  note  two  facts : 

(1)  "The  accusations  which  are  brought  against  a 
public  man  in  his  own  age  are  rarely  those  echoed  in 
after-times.  Posterity  sees  less  or  sees  more.  A  few 
points  stand  in  distinct  rigidity.  There  is  no  idea  of 
countless  accumulations,  of  collisions  of  action,  the  web 
of  human  feeling  with  which,  in  their  day,  their  lives 
^re  encompassed" — ^which  is  to  say  that  if,  now,  many 
Americans  accord  the  head  of  the  War  Department  less 
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merit  than  they  accord  any  private  in  uniform,  pos- 
terity likely  will  echo  differently. 

(2)  No  man  in  public  life  in  America  has  suffered 
more  studied  and  deliberate  misrepresentation.  The 
proof  of  this  second  point  lies,  to  take  only  one  in- 
stance, in  the  following: 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Baker  succeeded  Mr.  Garrison,  a 
taxicab  deposited  an  American  manufacturer  of  tre- 
mendous prestige  at  the  marble  portals  of  a  publicity 
agent  of  tremendous  power.  This  manufacturer  said  to 
this  publicity  agent  substantially  this :  "How  much  will 
it  cost  to  discountenance  before  the  country  Secretaries 
Daniels  and  Baker?" 

The  publicity  agent  answered,  "I  do  not  put  a  price 
on  my  services." 

"Then,"  said  the  manufacturer,  "you  write  on  a  slip 
of  paper  what  you  think  the  job  is  worth.  So  will  I. 
And  we'll  split  the  difference." 

They  did  so — and  $20,000  was  the  sum  of  the  check 
passed  over. 

Now,  in  our  daily  lives,  we  learn  that  one  way  to 
appraise  an  individual  is  to  appraise  his  enemies.  An- 
other way  is  to  appraise  the  manner  in  which  he  ap- 
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Mr.  Baker  is  a  determined,  rather  than  a  "pretty,"  tennis  player 
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praises  his  enemies.  It  is  incidentally  observable  that 
much  human  nature  despises  the  man  it  can  impose 
upon,  yet,  to  revelation  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  Baker 
usually  displays  vast  tolerance,  observing,  vi^ith  a  look 
at  the  large  picture  on  his  office  mantel,  that  he  is  "a 
follower  of  the  light  of  Tom  Johnson." 

In  the  armed  camp  that  Cleveland  v^^as  for  nine  years 
you  judged  a  man  by  his  enmity  for  or  allegiance  to 
Mayor  Tom,  a  rich  man  who  said  frankly  and  justly 
that  he  had  made  money  by  special  privilege  and  at 
last  had  read  Henry  George  and  "seen  the  light."  A 
bitter  foe  of  special  privilege  named  Peter  Witt  rose 
in  a  tense  public  meeting  and  called  Mayor  Tom  the 
short,  ugly  word.  "Let's  discuss  this  question  whether 
I  am  a  liar,"  smiled  the  Mayor.  "You  come  up  out  of 
the  crowd  to  this  platform,  where  you'll  have  a  fair 
show  and  we'll  let  our  friends  here  be  the  judges." 
Having  discussed  the  acadamning  question  thoroly, 
Peter  Witt  was  a  friend  of  Johnson's  forevermore,  yet 
there  was  much  human  nature  in  that  audience,  it  may 
be  guessed,  that  condemned  Johnson  for  not  hurling  a 
chair  at  a  man  who  called  him  a  liar. 

During  the  war  at  least  two  Administration  col- 
leagues of  Secretary  Baker,  in  whom  he  had  every 
reason  for  faith,  hammered  at  him  their  contention  that 
at  least  two  celebrated  business  men  whom  he  had  ac- 
corded high  commissions  in  his  department  were  there 
specifically  to  see  that  the  toluol  situation  was  "prop- 
erly" handled.  The  Secretary  was  loath  to  be  convinced 
and  eventually  did  no  more  than  transfer  these  privi- 
leged men  from  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Washing- 
ton to  another  phase  of  the  huge  war  machine.  Even 
faithful  friends  of  the  Secretary  insist  that  he  let  his 


(£>  Western  \eu>spat)er  Union 

Secretary    Baker    saying    "Good    bye,    good    luck!"    to    Lieut.    Col.    Charles    B. 
McClure.  Evidently  they  have  some  joke  between  them  about  the  bay  wreaths 


(c;  International  Film 

Secretary  Baker  is  always  decorating  some  one.  Here  it  is 
James  A.  Flaherty,  Supreme  Knight  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
on    whom    he    is    pinning    the    Distinguished     Service     Medal 

habitual  faith  in  human  beings  get  the  best  of  him  and 
his  reputation  in  the  aircraft  failure.  They  say  that  at 
least  he  deceived  himself  in  that  instance;  that  when 
the  Hughes  report  was  in  he  should  have  ordered  the 
court  martial  of  Colonel  Deeds;  and  that,  again,  in  the 
case  of  Colonel  Ansell,  he  trusted  to  mere  finesse  when, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  man — so  they  say — a 
Dempseyian  whack  of  military  perfunctility  on  the  pre- 
cise high  Republican  and  emotional  bridge  of  the  An- 
sellian  nose  was  the  only  effective  qui- 
escent. And  they  go  on  to  conclude,  then, 
that  were  Mr.  Baker  President  much 
human  nature  would  impose  itself  on 
him  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Strange  as  it  may  be,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  directed  the  mobilization  of 
virtually  all  America  against  Germany, 
far  from  being  a  "torch-eyed  terrible" 
is  an  amazingly  philosophical  individual 
who  seems  to  many  of  his  associates  all 
too  prone  to  take  his  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  the  better  to  turn  the  other 
cheek.  He  did  not  rave  and  rant  at  in- 
quisitorial senators  who  heckled  and 
harassed  him  at  every  turn  early  in  the 
war.  He  seemed  to  take  them,  rather,  as 
a  part  of  a  game.  It  happened  that  I 
was  with  him,  after  he  had  been  all  day 
hard  driven  by  the  cross-questionings  of 
Senator  Chamberlain  and  his  associates, 
the  night  that  the  dread  news  of  the 
sinking  of  the  "Tuscania" — and  the  ap- 
parent loss  of  a  thousand  American  boys 
— came  in,  telltale  over  the  wires.  He  was 
tense,  pale — it  was  said  this  supposedly 
pacifist  Secretary  "couldn't  stand  a  cas- 
ualty list" — resentful  against  the  sena- 
tors not  for  their  intent  but  for  their 
interference  of  his  efforts  to  win  the  war. 
It  was  astounding  to  one  to  watch  him 
grip  the  arms  of  his  chair  and  trust  to 
his  faith  in  the  future  instead  of  rising 
in  his  high  place,  as  Colonel  Roosevelt 
would  have  done,  or  the  President,  or 
Attorney  General  Palmer,  say,  would  do, 
to  strike,  hard,  with  clenched  fist,  and 
by   doing  so      [Continued  on   page  372 


A  New  America  in  a  New  World 

By  a  Member  of  the  American  Peace  Commission  Staff 


FIVE  years  ago  the  "Concert  of  Europe"  con- 
sisted of  the  Big  Six:  Britain,  Germany. 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and  Italy.  To- 
day we  have  the  Big  Five:  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Not  only  have  three 
musicians  lost  their  places  in  the  concert — for  the  time 
being,  at  least — but  two  substitutes  from  outside 
Europe  have  replaced  them.  The  United  States  and 
Japan,  it  is  true,  were  already  recognized  as  powers 
prior  to  the  Great  War,  but  as  powers  only  within  their 
own  spheres  of  interest,  eastern  Asia  or  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  new  responsibilities  which  have  come  to  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  Great  War  which 
we  did  so  much  to  win  and  the  Great  Peace  which  we 
did  so  much  to  create  may  be  unwelcome,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  escaped.  Henceforth  the  United  States  cannot 
get  along  without  a  foreign  policy.  If  we  take  our  place 
at  the  council  board  of  the  nations  (and  no  other  nation 
has  such  a  welcome  there)  no  important  event  can  take 
place  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa  and  leave  us  wholly 
unaffected.  If  we  refuse  this  place  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  no  less  carefully  studied,  as  in  that  event  we 
play  a  lone  hand  against  the  world. 

Our  national  life  may  be  divided  into  three  periods. 
In  our  childhood,  which  may  be  taken  as  dating  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  War  of  1812,  we  were  one  of  the 
small  nations  and  could  not  escape  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  "Great  Powers."  We  had  a  pro-French 
party  led  by  Jefferson  and  a  pro-British  party  led  by 
Hamilton ;  just  as  Poland  or  Rumania  or  Greece  had 
their  pro-German  and  pro-Entente  parties  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Great  War.  In  our  elections  foreign  politics 
played  a  great  part.  Our  trade  was  largely  water-borne 
and  at  the  mercy  of  our  European  customers.  The  Na- 
poleonic wars  involved  us  in  1812  in  a  little  side-show 
war  of  our  own.  Our  literature,  art,  industry  and  edu-  . 
cation  were  either  imported  or  imitated  from  foreign 
models.  We  were  in  "world  politics"  not  by  any  will  of 
our  own  but  because  we  could  not  escape. 

In  the  second  period  of  our  national  life,  extending 
for  about  a  century  from  the  end  of  our  last  war  with 
Britain  to  the  beginning  of  our  first  (also,  as  we  hope, 
last)  war  with  Germany,  we  were  practically  free  of 
"foreign  relations."  During  that  time  we  waged  no 
war  with  any  European  Power;  for  Spain  has  not 
ranked  as  one  of  the  Powers  in  nearly  three  centuries. 
We  had  no  permanent  alliance.  The  problems  that  con- 
fronted our  Department  of  State  came  as  a  string  of 
episodes:  a  boundary  dispute  with  Canada,  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  canal  route  in  central  America,  an  American 
missionary  endangered  in  China,  an  American  business 
man  defrauded  in  Mexico,  a  troublesome  civil  war  in 
Cuba  or  the  like.  There  was  no  continuous  sense  of 
being  surrounded  by  watchful  rivals  such  as  every 
European  nation  feels.  Our  politics  were  domestic  poli- 
tics. Our  shipping  vanished  from  the  high  seas  while 
our  railways  covered  the  continent.  We  nourished  our 
infant  industries  into  giants  till  we  became  of  all 
nations  in  the  world  the  least  dependent  for  our  pros- 
perity on  the  state  of  foreign  markets.  Europe  van- 
ished over  the  horizon  and  the  Atlantic  seemed  an 
infinite  sea. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic   of  this   long   period 

of  isolation  than  the  fact  that  in  no  single  election  of 

the  century  was  foreign  policy  the  sole  issue,  and  it  is 

doubtful  if  in  any  campaigns  save  that  of  Polk,  when 
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the  war  with  Mexico  was  imminent,  and  the  second 
McKinley  campaign,  when  the  Philippine  policy  of  the 
nation  was  under  discussion,  foreign  policy  played  any 
decisive  part.  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  rule  for  a  ministry  to  lose  office  on  some  issue  of 
foreign  or  colonial  politics.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  prominent  statesman  was  always  the  man  who 
directed  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  as  other- 
wise he  stood  little  chance  of  distinction.  If  one  should 
select  at  random  a  dozen  distinguished  European 
statesmen  of  the  last  hundred  years  (let  us  say 
Palmerston,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Ca- 
vour,  Bismarck,  Metternich,  Venizelos,  Stambuloff, 
Alexander  II,  Kossuth),  it  is  plain  that  they  are  best 
i-emembered  for  their  handling  of  foreign  affairs.  Select 
a  random  dozen  Americans  for  the  same  period,  even 
including  those  who  served  as  ambassadors  or  as  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  most  of 
them  made  their  mark  in  history  in  dealing  with 
domestic  issues. 

As  recently  as  in  the  presidential  election  of  1916,. 
when  the  whole  world  was  convulsed  with  the  effects 
of  the  Great  War  and  we  ourselves  stood  on  the  verge 
of  belligerency,  neither  the  Republican  nor  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  took  any  stand  on  the  issues  of  the  war. 
Instead  they  talked  about  the  threatened  railroad 
strike,  the  defense  of  the  Mexican  border,  and  the 
finance  bills  of  Mr.  Kitchin.  It  took  nothing  less  than 
entrance  into  the  Great  War  to  awake  us  to  the  fact 
that  our  nation  had  entered  the  third  period  of  its- 
existence  and  was  now  an  adult  Great  Power  with  all 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  manhood.  Prior  to 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  Declaration  of  Monroe  we 
were  too  weak  to  keep  out  of  world  politics;  today  anc? 
henceforward  we  are  too  strong  to  keep  out. 

In  some  ways  we  have  made  a  very  good   start  in. 
world   politics   and   are   well   qualified   to  play   a   most 
beneficial  part  therein.  Our  foreign  policy  in  the  past, 
tho   very   limited   in   scope,   has   been    conducted   with 
more  than  the  average  of  dignity  and  success.  Among- 
cur  Secretaries  of  State  have  been  such  men  of  mark, 
as    Jefferson,    Clay,    Webster,    Calhoun,    Seward,    Hay 
and  Root.  At  certain  foreign  courts,  notably  the  Brit- 
ish,   we   have   been    represented    by   exceptionally    able 
ministers  and  ambassadors.   We  have  successfully  de- 
fended Latin  America  from  foreign  conquest  and  ex- 
tended our  influence  very  greatly  in  the  Caribbean,  the 
Pacific   and   the   Far   East.    The   State   Papers   of   our 
Presidents  from  Washington  to  Wilson  have,  as  a  rule,, 
been  models  of  clearness,  courtesy  and  force.  In  many 
countries  (perhaps  more  especially  Turkey  and  China) 
we  are   respected   and  trusted   as   is   no  other   Power. 
American  soldiers,  commissioners  and  jurists  are  wel- 
comed as  guarantees  of  fair  dealing.  Most  important  of 
all,  the  great  Peace  Treaty  which  remade  the  map  of 
the  world  is  very  largely  of  American  authorship.  The 
impress  of  American  ideas  and  ideals  on  most  of  the 
articles  of  that  Treaty  is  so  clear  that  one  can  almost 
fancy  them  tagged  with  the  label  "Made  in  America."' 
It  is  the  masterpiece  of  American  diplomacy. 

But  we  must  do  more  yet  to  rise  to  the  full  hight 
of  our  opportunities  to  serve  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  civilization  thruout  the  world.  Our  Department  of 
State  was  no  more  prepared  in  1914  for  the  events  of 
the  ensuing  years  than  was  our  Department  of  War. 
A  perfect  "foreign  office"  should  keep  full  and  accurate 
records    of    conditions    in     [Continued    on    page    37 Jh 


EVERY  coun- 
try place, 
to  make  it 
c  0  m  p  lete, 
needs  a  dog.  Wheth- 
er your  own  "Broad- 
acres"  is  a  model 
farm  with  the  latest 
sanitary  barns  and 
concrete  silos  and 
stocked  with  blood- 
ed cattle,  sheep  and 
poultry;  or  a  big, 
comfortable,  aban- 
d  0  n  e  d  farm  you 
have  adopted ;  a 
country  estate  with 
long  reaches  of 
velvety  lawn  and 
delightful  Old 
World  gardens;  or 
a  rambling,  careless 
country  homestead, 
the  "place"  should 
have  its  dog.  Nor 
does  it  matter  in  the 
least  how  many 
dogs  the  family 
owns.  Father  may 
have  a  whole  ken- 
nelful     of     shooting 


There  Are  Dogs,  and  Dogs 

By  William  Haynes 


On 

the     other 

hand. 

we     are     all 

truly 

indebted     to 

collie 

fanciers     for 

Without  a  dog,  there  is  hardly  a  home  but  lacks  a  subtle,  indefinite  something 


dogs;  mother  may  have  a  dozen  Pekinese;  the  children 
may  have  all  the  terriers  their  hearts  can  desire — 
nevertheless,  "Broadacres"  needs  a  dog.  Just  what 
breed  of  dog  depends  upon  what  kind  of  a  "Broadacres" 
your  place  is. 

A  dog  is  as  much  a  part  of  a  country  place  as  a  side- 
board is  of  a  dining  room,  or  a  border  of  its  lawn. 
That  same  discrimination  which  refuses  to  put  a  grace- 
ful piece  of  Sheraton  in  a  dark  oak  paneled  dining  hall 
and  which  cannot  cut  up  a  greensward  with  a  star- 
shaped  bed  of  pink  geraniums  with  a  tuft  of  red  and 
yellow  cannas  in  the  center  ought  to  demand  the  right 
dog  for  the  right  place.  If  the  dog  fits  the  place,  he  be- 
comes a  part  of  it.  The  collie  bringing  home  the  farm 
cattle  is  more  than  a  useful,  four-footed  chore  boy.  The 
stately  deerhound  asleep  in  front  of  the  great  hall's 
open  fireplace  is  more  than  a  trusted  guardian  and 
watchman.  The  large  country  place  without  a  dog  will 
always  lack  a  subtle,  indefinite  something  that  only  the 
proper  dog  can  give  to  it. 


having  rescued 
from  oblivion  a 
unique  and  typical 
collie  color  and  for 
having  preserved 
for  us  the  whole 
race  of  smooth- 
coated  collies.  It  is 
not  improbable  that 
blue  merle,  a  pretty 
silvery-gray  mottled 
with  small  spots  of 
black  and  tan,  was 
the  original  collie 
color.  In  the  first 
days  of  the  dog 
shows,  however,  a 
blue  merle,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  a 
blue  marbled  coat, 
was  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  common, 
barnyard  stock,  and 
the  blue  puppies 
were  religiously  de- 
stroyed  till  the 
color    nearly    disap- 


peared. For  almost  identical  reasons,  the  smooth-coated 
variety  was  then  unpopular  and  nearly  became  extinct. 
Both  were  saved  by  a  few  faithful  friends,  and  now 
both  the  blue  color  and  the  smooth  coat  are  enjoying  a 
well  deserved  popularity,  while  a  blue  merle  smooth  col- 
lie commands  a  fancy  price  as  a  doubly  desirable  dog. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  collie  looks  like,  but  there 
are  two  fancy  points,  often  overlooked,  which  add  a 
great  deal  to  his  appearance  and  which  a  great  many 
good  collies  do  not  possess.  A  correctly  carried  ear, 
erect  with  just  the  tip  falling  forward,  will  add  much 
to  a  dog's  expression,  and  a  badly  carried  tail,  one  that 
waves  plume-fashion  above  the  line  of  his  back,  will 
detract  seriously  from  his  general  appearance.  If  you 
are  buying  a  collie,  look  out  for  these  little  details. 

For  the  model  farm  what  dog  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  that  prodigy  of  native  talent  and  higher 
education,  the  German  sheepdog — now  usually  referred 
to  as  Belgian?  He  is  the  most  brilliantly  intelligent  of 
all  dogs,  so  clever,  so  reasoning,  so  receptive  of  training 


For  the  old  fashioned  farm  there  is  no  dog  quite  like      that  he  makes  all  others  seem  stupid  dunderheads.  By 


the  collie.  It  is  true  that  the  old  fashioned  collie,  with 
his  broad  crown,  his  snippy  nose,  and  his  rather  scrag- 
gly  coat,  has  vanished.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  a  long- 
headed, generously  coated,  more  beautiful  animal.  None 
of  us  will  gainsay  that  the  honors  in  looks  are  all  with 
the  modern  dog,  but  some,  through  ignorance,  would 
maintain  that  he  has  not  the  intelligence  or  the  stamina 
of  the  "shepherd  dogs"  of  yesteryear.  They  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  long,  aristocratic  head  of 
the  modern  dog,  but  the  lengthening  of  this  head,  since 
there  has  been  no  material  narrowing  of  the  skull,  has 
actually  increased  his  brain  room — quite  the  opposite  of 
their  favorite  contention.  No,  the  modern  collie  is  not 
a  fool,  nor  has  careful,  scientific  breeding  "bred  out" 
all  his  fine  instincts  and  made  him  a  physical  weakling. 
In  sheepdog  trials  in  Scotland,  England  and  America 
collies  of  the  most  fashionable  show-dog  strains  have 
time  and  again  proved  themselves  better  working  dogs 
than  their  plebeian  cousins.  The  spoliation  of  the  collie 
by  bench  show  faddists  is  but  a  silly  bugaboo. 


heredity  a  sheep  herder  and  watchdog,  by  training  he 
has  added  to  these  natural  accomplishments  an  uncanny 
skill  as  a  four-footed  protector  and  detective.  Such  a 
dog  can  make  himself  very  useful  on  a  big  place,  espe- 
cially on  a  big  farm.  At  his  traditional  occupation  of 
herder  he  will  tend  either  sheep,  cattle  or  hogs.  When 
properly  trained  he  is  the  ideal  watchdog,  for  he  has 
strength  and  spirit;  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust;  he  is 
too  wise  to  be  deceived  or  cajoled.  All  these  character- 
istics are  heightened  by  training,  and  one  should  buy 
only  a  trained  sheepdog.  Be  certain,  however,  that  he 
has  been  thoroughly  trained  and  by  a  man  who  under- 
stands this  exacting  business.  A  partly  trained  dog  will 
have  learned  the  tricks  of  the  police  dog's  trade  with- 
out having  yet  grasped  the  true  significance  of  his 
work.  Like  other  tricksters  he  will  want  to  show  off. 
and  his  exhibitions,  far  from  enhancing  his  value,  will 
but  prove  a  deadly  menace  to  your  guests'  and  neigh- 
bors' piece  of  mind. 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 
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Four  Novels  of  Conflict 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


THE  safe  rule  for  reading  an 
English  novel  is  to  begin  on  page 
150.  The  first  fifty  pages  are 
usually  devoted  to  tracing  the  geneal- 
ogy of  the  hero  and  his  family  in  all 
its  collaterals  back  to  William  the 
Conqueror  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  The 
second  fifty  is  occupied  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  house,  when  each  wing 
was  built,  how  each  room  was  fur- 
nished and  how  it  all  looked  from  a 
hight  of  36  inches.  The  third  fifty  is 
taken  up  with  a  painful  narration  of 
the  tortures  and  torments  endured  by 
the  boy  at  school,  an  adolescent  in- 
ferno that  seems  to  cast  its  cruel 
shadow  over  the  future  life  of  every 
Englishman.  Of  course  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  details  of  a  character's 
early  life  until  we  know  whether  he 
himself  is  interesting  or  not.  If  after 
reading  from  page  150  or  thereabouts 
to  the  end  we  find  that  he  is  worth- 
while then  we  will  want  to  know  all 
about  him  and  may  then  turn  back  to 
the  earlier  pages  and  read  it  with 
pleasure,  except  of  course  the  school 
chapters.  It  is,  as  it  is  in  real  life,  after 
a  man  has  become  famous  we  are  in- 
terested in  his  ancestry  and  infancy — 
not  before.  And  if  the  perusal  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  novel  should  fail  to 
interest  us  in  the  character  of  the  char- 
acters then  we  are  saved  the  bother  of 
reading  the  first  150  pages. 
I  mention  this  rule  here 
because  Mary  Olivier  is  pos- 
sibly an  exception  to  it.  The 
first  three  books.  Infancy, 
Childhood  and  Adolescence, 
ending  on  page  153  instead 
of  150,  are  quite  as  inter- 
esting as  the  other  two. 
Maturity  and  Middle-Age, 
and  the  volume  might  as  well 
be  read  consecutively  from 
page  1  to  page  380.  It  be- 
gins with  Mary  at  the  age 
of  two,  which  is  later  in  life 
by  several  centuries  than 
most  English  novels.  The  in- 
timations of  immortality 
from  recollections  of  early 
childhood  are  uncommonly 
interesting  and  her  school 
days,  tho  horrible  as  usual, 
are  not  so  long  drawn  out. 
Unlike  most  autobiogra- 
phies, fictional  or  supposi- 
tionally  genuine,  this  is  real- 
ly written  from  inside,  altho 
not  in  the  first  person.  The 
style  is  most  peculiar.  What 
has  happened  to  May  Sin- 
clair? Her  "Belfry,"  one  of 
the  best  of  the  war  novels, 
was  written  in  ordinary  Eng- 
lish. But  this  reads  in  places 
like  Gertrude  Stein's  "Ten- 
der Buttons"  or  Marinetti's 
Futurism.  I  had  thought 
that  Futurism  was  passe; 
that  it  had  been  wiped  out 
by  the  war.  Perhaps  Miss 
Sinclair     is     a     prose      Im- 


agist.    (Aren't   all  the    Imagists   prose     nalists     insists     that    "every     headline 
Imagists?)    Or  did  she  and  they  catch     must  contain  a  verb."  Why  so?  Do  ac- 


it  from  Walt  Whitman?  But,  come  to 
think  of  it,  we  could  pick  out  some  of 
the  fragmentary  remarks  of  Dickens' 
Alfred  Jingle  that  would  pass  off  as 
quite  up-to-date. 

This    is    the    way    it    runs    in    Mary 
Olivier: 


tions  speak  louder  than  nouns?  For 
some  2500  years  people  humbly  ac- 
cepted the  dictum  of  the  logicians  that 
thought  in  syllogisms;  major  premise, 
minor  premise  and  conclusion,  barbara 
celarent,  darii,  etc.  But  recently  men 
like   F.    C.    S.    Schiller  have    dared    to 


Substance,  the  Thing-in-itself— You  were  question  whether  that  after  all   is  the 

It.    Dan    was   It.    You   could    think    away  way    we    think,    or    the   way    to    think 

your  body,  Dan's  body.  One  eternal  think-  either.    The    rhetorician    also    has    his 

er,   thinking  non-eternal   thoughts.   Dream-  sacred  triad,  subject,  verb,   object,   but 


ing  horrible  dreams.  Dan's  drunkenness. 
Why? 

Eleven.  A  soft  shuffle.  The  scurry  of 
sheep's  feet  on  the  Green.  A  dog  barking. 
The   shepherds   were   back    from    Reyburn. 

Feet  shuffled  on  the  flagstone.  She  went 
to  the  door.  Dan  leaned  against  the  door- 
post, bent  forward  heavily ;  his  chin 
dropped  to  his  chest.  Something  slimy 
gleamed  on  his  shoulder  and  hip.  Wet  mud 
of  the  ditch  he  had  fallen  in.  She  stiffened 
her  muscles  to  his  weight,  to  the  pull  and 
push  of  his  reeling  body. 

Roddy's  room.  With  one  lurch  he  reached 
Roddy's  white  bed  in  the  corner. 

Now  for  an  introspective  novel  this 
style  certainly  has  an  advantage.  Is 
not  that  the  way  we  really  do  think,  in 
flashes  of  vision,  fugitive  sensations, 
abstract  conceptions,  rather  than  in 
the  conventional  sentence  form? 
"Every  sentence  must  contain  a  verb" 
says  the  grammarian  just  as  the  jour- 


THE    PLEASURE     TRIP 

Old  Salt:  "How  about  a  bit  of  lunch?"— ForW,  London. 


they  too  may  prove  to  be  the  fabrica- 
tion of  his  own  imagination.  Anyhow 
it  seems  that  "direct  action"  is  crop- 
ping out  in  rhetoric  as  it  is  in  the  I. 
W.  W.  and  syndicalism. 

Mary  Olivier's  life  is  largely  intro- 
spective, we  might  say,  introspecula- 
tive.  She  caught  pantheism  at  the  age 
when  she  should  have  had  the  measles. 
Early  doubts  as  to  the  righteousness  of 
the  punishment  of  Azzah  led  at  length 
to  Hegel's  "Logik"  in  three  volumes  and 
the  punishment  of  Uzzah  led  at  length 
when  it  was  considered  allowable  altho 
even  then  reprehensible  to  read  Ger- 
man philosophy.  The  poor  girl  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  when  you  know  all 
the  circumstances.  It  was  heredity. 
There  is  a  skeleton  in  the  best  regu- 
lated families.  There  was  in  hers.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  should  mention 
it  in  a  proper  periodical,  but 
her  aunt  was  a  Unitarian 
and  used  to  sneak  away  Sun- 
days to  hear  Dr.  Martineau. 
The  chromatosomes  of  heresy 
were  in  little  Mary's  blood. 
In  spite  of  this  hereditary 
taint  she  managed  to  lead  a 
conventional  life  until  she 
reached  what  Karin  Mi- 
chaelis  calls  "The  Dangerous 
Age,"  the  age  of  Maxwell's 
"Mrs.  Thompson."  But  she 
recovers  her  equilibrium 
within  three  pages  and  set- 
tles down  "to  the  freedom, 
peace  and  happiness  of  mid- 
dle age,"  as  the  book  wrap- 
per puts  it.  The  moral  of  it 
seems  to  be  that  nirvana  is 
the  only  cure  for  egoism. 

Mary  Olivier  suffered  from 
the  oppression  of  an  over- 
exacting  parent.  The  same 
theme  occurs  in  The  Star- 
ling, only  in  the  latter  case 
it  is  the  father  instead  of 
the  mother  who  plays  the 
part  of  the  tyrant.  "I  can't 
get  out — I  can't  get  out," 
said  Sterne's  starling,  and 
so  said  little  Sarah  from  be- 
hind a  twenty  foot  hedge  in 
an  ogre's  castle  situated  in 
Berkeley,California.  The  ogre 
is  a  diminutive  professor  of 
romance  languages  in  the 
University  of  California,  but 
he  is  as  formidable  to  his 
daughter  and  her  suitors  as 
if    he    were    as    high    as    his 


LOBSTER  SALAD-Cut 

lobster  in  half-inch  cubes.     Mix 
■with  small  amount  of  salad  dressing 
and  serve  on  fresh  crisp  lettuce  leaves, 
putting  additional  dressing  on  top  of  the  salad. 
Salad  should  be  mixed  just  before  serving,  and 
everything  be  kept  on  the  ice  until  the  last  moment 


— and  it  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks! 

BUT  no  artist  can  truly  picture  the  daintiness  of  Davis  Lobster — 'tis  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe  its 
delicious  flavor.     You,  yourself,  must  taste  it!     And  you  can  do  this  at  my  expense  before  you  buy. 
Because  my  lobster  is  put  up  right  from  the  lobstermen's  pots  is  why  it  is  so  fresh  and  crisp  and  so  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  kind.    It's  just  like  lobster  freshly  picked  from  the  shell.     Have  some  now.     This  is  the 
season  to  enjoy  it  at  its  best. 

Fresh  Lobster,  Crabmeat,  Shrimps 

Direct  from  the  Sea  to  You 


For  the  "Shore  Dinner"  at  home ;  for  lunch  or  picnic ;  any- 
where, anytime — nothing  is  half  so  good  as  these  fresh-tasting 
wholesome  shellfish.  They  are  the  handiest,  most  delicious 
foods  you  can  have  in  the  house.  Try  the  lobster,  crabmeat 
or  shrimps — order  as  many  cans  of  each  as  you  wish.  Or  send 
for  the  Special  Salad  Assortment  by  using  the  Coupon  below. 


Know — at  my  risk  absolutely — how  good  these  seafoods  are, 
coming  direct  from  the  boats  at  Old  Gloucester.  I  deliver  it 
right  to  your  door  prepaying  all  express  east  of  Kansas.  Try 
these  delicious  summer-time  foods  at  my  expense.  You  must 
be  fully  satisfied  before  you  pay.    Use  the  coupon. 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS,  President 


FRESH  LOBSTER 

Delivered  price:  No.  J4  can    No.  }^  can    •  No.  1  can 

Per  doz.  cans.  .$3.90     $7.50     $13.50 
Per  can 33         .63         1.13 


Try  These  at  My  Risk 

SPECIAL  SALAD 
SELECTION 

A  favorite  assortment  of 
good  things  for  your  sum- 
mer salads  and  sandwiches. 


JAPANESE  CRABMEAT 


No.  54  can    No.  }^  can     No.  1  can 
$3.50       $5.70       $10.00 

Per  can 30         .48  .85 


Delivered  price: 

Per  doz.  cans 


FANCY  GULF  SHRIMP 

Delivered  Price: 

Per  doz.  cans $2.25 

Per  can 19 


SPECIAL  SALAD  SELECTION 

you  Get  All  These: 
2  cans  Fresh  Lobster 

2  cans  Japanese  Crabmeat 

3  cans  Shrimps 
1  can  Royal  Chinook  Salmon 

1  can  Red  Sockeye  Salmon 

2  cans  Yellowtail  Fish 

1  Jar  Mayonnaise 

2  cans  California  Sardines  in  Olive  Oil 
1  can  Lobster  Sand^vich  Filling 
1  can  Anchovy  Paste 

This  complete  assortment,  tojjether  with  cook  book 
and  can  opener,  delivered  on  .ipproval  right  in  your 
home,  all  charges  prepaid.  Use  ths  coupon  now  be- 
fore it  slips  your  mind. 


CRABMEAT  SALAD 


Frank  E. 
DavisCo., 

254  Central  Wharf, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


SHRIMP  WIGGLE 


-USE  THIS  COUPON- 


FRANK  H.  DAVIS  CO. 

254  Central  Whart,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Please  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  your  Special  Salad  Selection — 16  packages  of   Davis 
Gloucester  Seafood.     If,  after  trying  whatever  2  cans  I  select,  lain  not  delighted  with  the  goorls. 
I'll  return  the  rest  at  your  expense,  and  not  owe  you  anything.        Otherwise,  I'll  send  you  $5.00 
in  10  days. 


,City State  . 


Business  or  Reference. 
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hedge.  He  was  a  male  nagger  of  un- 
paralleled maliciousness.  Sarah  Caw- 
thome,  like  Mary  Olivier,  found  re- 
lease thru  writing  novels,  the  favorite 
means  of  feminine  liberation  now- 
adays. 

America  owes  her  introduction  to 
Russian  literature  to  W.  D.  Howells. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  he  set  us 
to  reading  Tolstoy  and  Turgenev  and 
Gogel — or  at  least  to  talking  about 
them  as  tho  we  had  read  them.  En- 
couraged by  this  success  at  the  accli- 
matization of  foreign  fiction  he  tried  to 
start  a  boom  for  Spanish  literature 
but  here  he  signally  failed.  When  he 
told  us  that  Valdes  and  Galdos  were 
the  greatest  ever  we  listened  respect- 
fully but  we  did  not  acquire  the  taste 
or  even  profess  to.  When  Inter-Amer- 
ica or  the  Pan  American  Union 
eulogized  Latin  American  literature 
and  even  served  us  with  samples  we 
remained  unconvinced.  Even  the  sud- 
den shift  of  several  thousand  students 
from  the  German  to  Spanish  language 
failed  to  arouse  interest  in  Spanish 
authors.  But  all  of  a  sudden  an  un- 
known author  Vicente  Blasco  Ibaiiez, 
broke  thru  the  barrier  and  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse"  took  a 
place  at  the  head  of  the  best  sellers  in 
America.  Wo  asked  for  more  and  wo 
got  them,  for  it  appeared  the  writer 
had  plenty  of  romances  up  his  sleeve 
or  in  his  head.  Next  as  we  should  an- 
ticipate he  is  coming  over  to  lecture 
us.  I  have  been  taking  lessons  on  the 
pronunciation  of  his  name  from  a 
Spanish  friend.  He  tells  me  to  pro- 
nounce it  "ee-bahn-yeth"  and  never  to 
leave  off  the  Blasco  for  that  is  his 
father's  name,  while  he  inherits  the 
Ibaiiez  from  his  mother's  side.  The 
Spanish  whom  we  are  disposed  to 
think  backward  are  ahead  of  us  in  the 
recognition  of  maternal  rights. 

His  latest  book  Mere  Nostrum,  like 
his  others,  violates  flagrantly  all  the 
rules  that  the  editors  of  fiction  maga- 
zines and  teachers  of  novel  writing  by 
correspondence  lay  down  as  essential 
for  popularity.  The  first  chapter 
deals  with  a  romance  six  hundred  years 
old.  The  second  goes  back  to  the  pre- 
historic past  and  tells  about  the  fifty 
Nereids  and  how  the  Mediterranean 
got  its  salt.  He  interrupts  a  love  affair 
at  the  critical  point  by  a  thirty  page 
description  of  the  aquarium  in  Naples, 
passing  leisurely  along  from  tank  to 
tank  as  tho  he  were  a  cicerone  hired 
by  the  hour.  "Eliminate  all  extraneous 
matter,  everything  that  does  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  story,  no  fine 
writing,  no  moralizing"  dictate  our 
professors  of  the  art  of  fiction  writing. 
But  Blasco  Ibaiiez  never  took  lessons 
from  them — fortunately  for  us  for  we 
would  not  miss  a  page  of  his  colorful 
description  whether  it  deals  with 
oceanography,  ichthyology,  mythology, 
Valencian  history  or  Caragol's  cookery. 

The  hero  of  Mare  Nostrum  is  Cap- 
tain Ulysses  Feragut,  doubtless  of  the 
same  family  as  our  Admiral  Farragut, 
for  his  father  George  who  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  came  from  the 
Spanish  island  of  Minorca.  Ulysses,  as 
we  should  expect  from  his  name,  falls 


a  victim  to  a  Circe,  in  this  case  Freya, 
a  German  spy,  and  i;  by  her  induced 
to  supply  gasoline  to  the  U-boats  op- 
erating in  Our  Sea.  Blasco  Ibaiiez  is 
not  hampered  by  .\nglo-Saxon  reti- 
cence. He  omits  no  detail  of  the  seduc- 
tion or  of  the  appearance  of  the  bodies 
of  those  who  are  drowned  in  conse- 
quence of   it. 

The  spectacular  success  of  the  "Four 
Horsemen"  might  be  plausibly  ascribed 
in  part  to  his  merciless  description  of 
German  atrocities  which  fell  in  with 
our  wartime  mood.  But  the  fact  that 
he  is  able  equally  to  interest  us  in  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Mediterranean 
where  our  feelings  were  not  so  involved 
or  of  Iviza  which  we  had  hardly  heard 
of,  proves  that  his  popularity  is  not 
accidental.  Personally  I  like  his  The 
Dead  Command  better  than  either  "The 
Four  Horsemen"  or  Mare  Nostrum. 
The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  the 
islands  of  Majorca  and  Iviza  and  the 
theme  of  it  is  best  given  in  the  au- 
thor's own  words: 

The  liviug  were  nowhere  aloue.  the  dead 
ever  surrouuded  them,  and  as  the  dead 
were  more,  infinitely  more,  they  weighed 
upon  the  living  with  the  heaviness  of  time 
and   of  numbers. 

No,  the  dead  did  not  depart,  as  the  peo- 
ple thought.  The  dead  remained  motion- 
less on  the  brink  of  life,  spying  upon  the 
new  generations,  forcing  upon  them  the 
authority  of  the  past  with  a  rude  tug  at 
the  soul  whenever  they  tried  to  step  out 
of  the  beaten  path. 

What  tyranny  was  theirs  !  What  unlim- 
ited power  I  It  was  futile  to  turn  away  the 
eyes  and  to  stifle  memory ;  the  dead  are 
everywhere :  they  occupy  the  highways  of 
the  living,  and  they  stride  out  to  meet  us 
and  remind  us  of  their  benefactions,  com- 
pelling us  to  a  debasing  gratitude.  What 
servitude  I  The  house  in  which  we  live  was 
constructed  by  the  dead :  religions  were 
created  by  them  :  the  laws  which  we  obey 
the  dead  dictated.  Our  favorite  dishes,  our 
tastes,  our  passions  came  from  them  ;  the 
foods  which  nourish  us.  all  are  produced 
by  earth  broken  up  by  hands  which  now 
are  dust.  Morality,  customs,  prejudices, 
honor — these  are  their  work.  Had  they 
thought  in  some  different  way,  the  present 
organizations  of  men  would  not  be  as  they 
are  today.  The  things  which  are  agreeable 
to  our  senses  are  so  because  thus  the  dead 
willed  them  :  the  disagreeable  and  useless 
are  detested  by  the  will  of  those  who  no 
longer  exist ;  what  is  moral  and  what  is 
immoral  are  sentences  pronounced  cen- 
turies ago  by  them. 

Those  men  who  make  an  effort  to  say 
new  things  do  nothing  but  repeat  in  differ- 
ent words  the  same  thoughts  that  the  dead 
had  been  expressing  for  centuries.  That 
which  we  consider  most  spontaneous  and 
personal  in  ourselves  has  been  dictated 
to  us  by  unseen  masters  lying  in  their 
earthen  couches,  who,  in  their  turn,  had 
learned  the  lesson  from  other  ancestors. 
The  gleam  in  our  eyes  is  but  the  glow  of 
the  souls  of  our  forefathers,  as  the  lines  in 
our  faces  reproduce  and  reflect  the  traces 
of  generations  long  disappeared. 

But  even  in  insular  Majorca,  where 
the  dominion  of  the  dead  holds  fastest, 
life  inspirited  by  love  can  break  their 
bonds.  On  the  last  page  the  hero  comes 
to  his  resolution:  "Pablo,  let  us  kill  the 
dead!"  This  reminds  us  of  the  fury  of 
]\Iarinetti's  Futurists  who  proposed  to 
burn  the  museums  in  order  that  young- 
Italy  might  be  free  from  allegiance  to 


her  all-too-glorious  ancestr>'.  Evidently 
in  both  Spain  and  Italy  the  same  vital 
impulsion  is  pushing  up  from  the  past 
as  young  colyledons  break  thru  the 
humus  of  decayed  plants. 

Mary  Olivier,  by  May  Sinclair.  Macmillan 
Co.  The  Starling,  by  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Mare  Nostrum,  by  Vicente 
Blaijco  Ibafiez.  Dutlon  &  Co.  The  Dead  Com- 
mand,  by    Vicente   Blasco   Ibanez.    Duffield    Co. 

Brand  Whitlock*.s  Belgium 

It  is  a  pity  publishers  are  so  fond 
of  describing  books  as  "vivid."  The 
word  has  lost  much  of  its  freshness 
and  force  and  it  is  exactly  the  adjec- 
tive one  wants  in  all  its  freshness  and 
force  for  Brand  Whitlock's  Belgium. 
It  is  not  the  only  adjective  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  the  outstanding  on*. 
The  most  remarkable  quality  of  the 
book  is  the  author's  gift  of  remember- 
ing and  reproducing  the  little  details 
in  big  scenes  which  make  his  reader 
feel  not  merely  that  he  has  heard  about 
the  event  but  that  he  was  there  and 
saw  it.  It  is  that  vivid  quality  which 
makes  two  thick,  documented,  annotat- 
ed volumes  so  easily  readable  and  so 
thoroly  fascinating  that  one  doesn't 
want  to  skip  a  single  word.  Take,  for 
instance,  this  description  of  the  King's 
address  to  the  Belgian  parliament: 

While  we  waited,  suddenly  there  was 
the  thunder  and  tumult  of  applause  out- 
side, a  rumble,  a  roar,  and  then  a  huissier 
shouted : 

•■Lc  Roi.'" 

The  word  was  caught  up  by  many 
voices,  swelling  to  a  hoarse  shout : 

"Le  Roi!" 

.The  Queen,  the  Ministers,  the  deputies, 
everybody  rose ;  we  in  the  diplomatic  gal- 
lery never  once  sat  down.  The  King  was 
just  below  us.  entering  the  chamber  from 
the  right — the  side  opposite  that  from 
which  the  Queen  had  entered.  The  depu- 
ties were  waving  their  hands — no  handker- 
chiefs in  them  now — and  shouting  in  an 
united  voice,  deep,  rough,  masculine,  in  a 
mighty  frescendo  : 

"Fire  le  Roi!  Vive  le  Roi!  Vive  le  Roi!'' 

It  was  as  tho  they  could  not  shout  it 
loudly  enough.  As  they  stood  there,  some  in 
tears.  Catholic.  Liberal.  So-cialist.  those  dis- 
tinctions faded ;  it  was  Belgium  acclaiming 
her  King.     .     . 

And  there  he  is.  in  the  fatigue  uniform 
of  a  Lieutenant-General.  booted,  spurred, 
his  sabre  clanking  at  his  side.  He  strides 
along  firmly,  swiftly,  mounts  the  rostrum, 
takes  off  his  kepi,  flings  it  on  the  table  be- 
fore him,  clicks  his  heels  together,  makes  a 
smart  military  bow.  swiftly  peels  the  white 
glove  from  his  right  hand,  slaps  the  glove 
into  the  kepi  and,  without  waiting,  begins 
at  once,  in  his  firm  voice  and  his  beautiful 
French,  to  read  his  speech  from  the  notes 
that  he  holds  in  his  white-gloved  hand. 

It  is  all  like  that  whether  Mr.  Whit- 
lock  is  writing  of  the  endless  difficul- 
ties of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  of  the  massacre  at  Dinant, 
of  Cardinal  Mercier's  dinner  to  the  de- 
parting Papal  Nuncio,  of  the  shooting 
of  Edith  Cavell,  of  the  daily  life  of 
Brussels  under  the  weight  of  German 
rule.  It  is  not  so  much  the  facts  the 
book  contains  which  make  it  interest- 
ing, as  the  atmosphere  it  creates.  The 
facts  are  terrible,  tragic,  impressive 
in  the  dispassionate,  irrefutable  calm 
with  which  they  are  presented.  Rumor, 
however  well  founded,  is  disregarded. 
If  further  evidence  were  needed  of  the 
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Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scien- 
tifically  sealed  packages  of  20  cigarettes 
or  ten  packages  (200  cigarettes)  in  a 
glassine-paper-covered  carton.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  carton  for  the 
home  or  office  supply  or  when  you  travel. 


CIGARETTES 


Camels  supply  cigarette  contentment  beyond 
anything  you  ever  experienced!  You  never 
tasted  such  full-bodied  mellow-mildness ;  such 
refreshing,  appetizing  flavor  and  coolness.  The 
more  Camels  you  smoke  the  greater  becomes 
your  delight — Camels  are  such  a  cigarette 
revelation! 

Everything  about  Camels  you  find  so  fascinating 
is  due  to  their  quality — to  the  expert  blend  of 
choice  Turkish  and  choice  Domestic  tobaccos. 
You  will  prefer  this  blend  to  either  kind  of 
tobacco  smoked  straight. 

You'll  say  Camels  are  in  a  class  by  themselves 
— they  seem  made  to  meet  your  own  per- 
sonal taste  in  so  many  w^ays! 

Freedom  from  any  unpleasant  cigaretty  after- 
taste or  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor  makes  Camels 
particularly  desirable  to  the  most  fastidious 
smokers.  And,  you  smoke  Camels  as  liberally  as 
meets  your  ow^n  w^ishes,  for  they  never  tire  your 
taste !  You  are  alw^ays  keen  for  the  cigarette 
satisfaction  that  makes  Camels  so  attractive. 

Compare  Camels  with  any  cigarette  in 
the  world  at  any  price! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston- Salem,  N.  C. 
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German  crime  in  Belgium  it  is  here  in 
damning  detail.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  just 
at  this  time  to  have  that  evidence  re- 
iterated. Yet  many,  most  of  these  facts 
we  have  had  before;  what  we  have  not 
had  is  the  background,  the  atmosphere, 
the  personalities  surrounding  them.  Mr. 
Whitlock  has  some  of  John  Galswor- 
thy's skill  in  presenting  a  personality 
in  a  few  trenchant  phrases:  "His  Em- 
inence (Cardinal  Mercier)  came  in, 
tall,  vigorous,  splendidly  alive  and 
alert,  the  little  red  calotte  on  his  head, 
a  long  cape  of  red  silk  floating  from 
his  broad  shoulders  and  falling  to  the 
heels  of  his  buckled  shoes.  He  came 
forward  with  that  long,  eager  stride, 
a  smile  hovering  about  the  humorous 
mouth  and  the  clear  blue  eyes  of  the 
ascetic  yet  strong  visage,  reaching  out 
both  hands  in  welcome."  And  when  it 
comes  to  full  length  portraits  he  dis- 
plays an  equal  skill. 

Mr.  Whitlock  has  another  and,  among 
writers  of  memoirs,  a  very  unusual 
gift,  he  does  not  intrude  his  personal- 
ity. He  tries  to  give  you  the  feeling 
that  it  was  you,  not  he,  who  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Cardinal  during  the 
luncheon  in  his  shell  shattered  palace, 
that  it  was  some  one  else  who  untan- 
gled the  innumerable  diplomatic  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  feeding  of  the 
Belgian  populace  under  the  supervision 
of  their  rulers,  that  it  was  the  Ameri- 
can flag  the  Belgians  honored  and  not 
at  all  the  American  Minister.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  you  lay  down  the 
book  not  only  with  respect  for  the  man 
who  wrote  it  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  admiring  affection  you  feel  for  the 
nice  boy  who  tells  you  that  they  gave 
him  the  D.  S.  C.  by  mistake. 

Belgium,   by   Brand   Whitlock.    D.    Appleton    & 
Co. 

Readable  History 

The  older  school  of  American  his- 
torians, Irving,  Prescott,  Motley,  Park- 
man  and  their  compeers,  wrote  for  a 
wide  public  and  their  works  must  be 
classed  as  literature  in  strictest  sense. 
Then  came  a  reaction  against  these 
"romantics"  and  a  new  school  of  "sci- 
entific" historians  arose  who  did  much 
needed  spade-work  into  the  founda- 
tions but  who  disdained  literary  art 
and  wrote  exclusively  for  professional 
students.  Now,  however,  the  time  has 
come  when  the  results  of  their  research 
should  again  be  brought  before  the 
general  reader  and  this  is  being  done 
in  magnificent  style  in  The  Chronicles 
of  America  series  issued  by  the  Yale 
University  Press.  Instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned  folios  that  required  a  book- 
rest,  these  volumes  are  a  delight  to 
have  and  to  hold.  The  binding  is  beau- 
tiful and  the  paper  has  a  good  feel. 
The  illustrations  are  carefully  selected 
and  excellently  produced,  not  fancy 
pictures  but  contemporary  portraits 
and  sketches.  The  authors  of  the  fifty 
volumes  are  not  all  professional  his- 
torians, some  are  novelists,  even — tho 
it  will  shock  the  dryasdust  historians 
to  hear  it — authors  of  best  sellers.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  trite  phrase 
"reads  like  a  romance"  can  be  applied 
to  these  volumes  with  more  appropri- 


ateness than  as  it  is  generally  used. 
But  there  is  an  eagle-eyed  board  of 
editors,  headed  by  Prof.  Alvin  Johnson 
and  Dr.  Lomer,  to  keep  the  romancers 
fi'om  romancing. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  matter 
of  style  that  The  Chronicles  of  Amer- 
ica differ  from  old  histories.  There  is 
also  a  difference  of  emphasis  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  factors  of  civilizations 
that  used  to  be  overlooked.  There  is 
less  about  battles  and  more  about  busi- 
ness. There  is  less  about  diplomatists 
and  congressmen  and  more  about  sail- 
ors and  farmers  and  miners  and 
teachers.  For  instance,  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White  contributes  a  volume  on 
The  Forty-Niners  and  makes  it  as  fas- 
cinating as  he  made  "The  Blazed 
Trail"  or  "Arizona  Nights."  Mary 
Johnston  writes  the  story  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown  and  Georgia  in 
Pioneers  of  the  Old  South  with  the 
same  fluent  pen  as  wrote  "To  Have  and 
to  Hold."  Ra'lph  D.  Paine,  author  of 
a  score  of  sea  yarns,  tells  the  tale  of 
The    Old    Merchant    Marine. 

From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen 
the  real  "makers  of  America,"  who  are 
not  merely  statesmen  but  more  often 
manufacturers  and  lumbermen,  authors 
and  preachers,  figure  more  largely  in 
the  Chronicles  of  America  series  than 
in  the  conventional  histories.  For  this 
reason  it  appeals  especially  to  the 
practical  man,  who  is  apt  to  be  re- 
pelled by  abstract  political  histories. 
It  also  is  a  set  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  open  shelves  of  public  and  school 
libraries,  where  it  will  attract  even 
confirmed  fictionists.  Because  there  are 
almost  as  many  authors  as  volumes 
each  book  is  distinctive  and  complete 
in  itself.  The  causual  reader  will  be 
much  more  apt  to  pick  up  and  read 
thru,  for  instance.  The  Cotton  King- 
dom by  W.  E.  Dodd,  than  to  take  down 
Volume  27  from  a  serried  rank  of  fifty 
of  the  same  title  and  authorship.  Some 
of  these  volumes  we  have  reviewed 
separately  and  others  will  require  in- 
dividual attention. 

The  Spanish  Conquerors,  by  Irving  Berdine 
Richman.  Elizabethan  Sea^Dogs,  by  William 
Wood.  Crusaders  of  New  France,  by  William 
Bennett  Munro.  Pioneers  of  the  Old  South,  by 
Mary  Johnston.  The  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, by  Charles  M.  Andrews  Dutch  and 
English  on  the  Hudson,  by  Maud  Wilder  Good- 
win. The  Conquest  of  New  France,  by  George 
M.  Wrong.  The  Eve  of  the  Revolution,  by 
Carl  Becker.  Washington  and  His  Colleagues, 
by  Henry  Jones  Ford.  The  Old  Northwest, 
by  Frederic  Austin  Ogg.  The  Forty-Niners, 
by  Stewart  Edward  White.  The  Passing  of 
the  Frontier,  by  Emerson  Hough.  The  Cotton 
Kingdom,  by  William  E.  Dodd.  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Crusade,  by  Jesse  Macy.  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Union,  by  Nathaniel  W.  Ste- 
phenson. The  Day  of  the  Confederacy,  by 
Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson.  The  American 
Spirit  in  Literature,  by  Bliss  Perry.  The  Old 
Merchant  Marine,  by  Ralph  D.  Paine.  The 
Age  of  Big  Business,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick. 
The  Boss  and  the  Machine,  by  Samuel  P. 
Orth.  (Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.) 

Taking  It  Quietly 

George  Creel  has  done  a  remarkable 
and  a  useful  thing;  he  has  written  a 
calm  book  about  Ireland.  This  is  not 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  has  writ- 
ten a  neutral  book  about  Ireland.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  one,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  President  of 


the  United  States,  could  do  that.  Mr. 
Creel's  views  appear  externally  in  the 
beautiful  green  hue  of  the  cover  and 
the  title,  Ireland's  Fight  for  Freedom. 
They  appear  internally  on  every  page, 
yet  there  is  an  absence  of  vituperation 
which  is  very  forceful.  He  sets  down 
facts  and  lets  them  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  history  of  the  Irish  strug- 
gle, and  the  present  situation,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  Ulster  prob- 
lem, are  simply  and  directly  presented. 
Any  one  who  wants  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Irish  question,  and  most  of 
us  need  one  whether  we  want  it  or  not, 
ought  to  read  the  book.  It  is  a  futile 
task  to  urge  the  paramount  importance 
of  any  one  of  the  innumerable  "vital 
questions"  with  which  the  human  race 
is  struggling,  but  it  surely  behooves 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
have  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  is- 
sue which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  Anglo-American  friendship. 

Ireland's  Fight  for  Freedom,  by  George  Creel. 
Harper   &    Brothers. 

Behind  the  Screens 

Columbia  University  has  established 
a  course  in  scenario  writing,  thereby 
placing  upon  the  movies  the  seal  of 
academic  permanence.  It  was  hardly 
necessary,  tho.  No  one  any  longer  dis- 
cusses whether  the  movies  have  come 
to  stay,  altho  there  are  still  a  few 
who  dare  to  hope  that  they  will  not 
entirely  destroy  the  legitimate  stage, 
sweeping  away  the  English  language 
and  the  national  imagination.  That, 
after  all,  is  the  great  curse  of  the 
movies,  they  don't  leave  anything  to 
the  imagination,  not  even  the  infer- 
ence that  a  man  who  puts  his  left  foot 
across  a  door  sill  will  follow  it  with 
his  right.  However,  for  two  who  are 
cool  in  their  attitude  toward  the  mo- 
tion picture  there  are  two  thousand 
who  find  in  it  their  greatest  pleasure 
in  life  and,  like  the  devotees  of  the 
speaking  stage,  they  have  a  strong 
curiosity  about  what  goes  on  behind  the 
screen.  Austin  C.  Lescarboura  has  writ- 
ten a  book  which  tells:  "How  the  Sce- 
nario Writer,  Diref;tor,  Cameraman, 
Scene  Painter  and  Carpenter,  Labora- 
tory Man,  Art  Director,  Property  Man, 
Electrician,  Projector  Operator  and 
Others  Contribute  Their  Share  of 
Work  Toward  the  Realization  of  the 
Wonderful  Photoplays  of  Today;  and 
How  the  Motion  Picture  Is  Rapidly 
Extending  Into  Many  Fields  Aside 
from  That  of  Entertainment,"  the  most 
comprehensive  sub-title  we  ever  re- 
member to  have  seen.  Quite  consis- 
tently he  tells  a  large  part  of  the  story 
by  excellent  photographs,  hundreds  of 
them,  but  there  is  an  ample  quantity 
of  text  which  is  direct  and  informing 
if  not  elegant  in  style.  The  author  an- 
swers nearly  all  the  questions  the 
movie  fan  puzzles  over.  And  then  he 
turns  to  the  comparatively  undeveloped 
possibilities  of  the  motion  picture,  the 
microscopic  film,  for  instance,  and  the 
place  for  the  cinematograph  in  edu- 
cation and  in  business. 

Behind  the  Motion-Picture  Screen,  by  Austin 
C.  Lescarboura.  Scientific  American  Publish- 
ing  Co.,   Munn    &    Co.,    New   York. 
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Will  you  fortify  your  child  with 
TRUTH?  Will  you  explain  sex  .secrets 
in  a   ivay    that   is  simple  and   beautiful? 


Parents 
or 

Pla^miates? 

Where  Mil  YOUR 
Child  Leain 
Sex  Secrets? 


Or  will  your  child's  mind  be  filled  with  the 
insidious  suggestions  that  coine  with  sex 
■misinformation     whispered     by     playmates? 


WHEN  will  your  child  learn 
sex  secrets  and  how?  Will 
you  tell  your  boy  or  girl — or 
will  you  leave  them  to  the 
devil  of  curiosity?  Will  you  let  them 
learn  through  their  own  inquiries — ■ 
answered  by  their  playmates — or  will 
you  fortify  them  with  the  truth  so  that 
nothing  they  hear  will  affect  their 
minds? 

The  question  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren in  matters  of  sex  is  one  which 
holds  the  interest  of  the  greatest  men 
and  women  in  the  country  to-day.  The 
problem  is  acute — that  no  one  ques- 
tions. The  result  of  ignorance — the 
result  of  parents'  negligence — the  re- 
sult of  misinformation,  are  apparent  in 
every  section  of  the  country  almost 
every  day.  The  newspapers  reek  with 
loathsome  stories.  And  think  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  degrading  in- 
stances which  do  not  get  to  the  news- 
papers ! 

No  parent  to-day  can  afford  to  bring 
up  a  child  in  ignorance.  No  parent 
to-day  can  afford  to  allow  his  child  to 
learn  life  secrets  from  any  other  source. 
Sex  matters  must  be  taught  in  the  home 
and  the  teaching  must  begin  as  soon  as 
the  child  is  old  enough  to  understand 
the  simplest  sentences. 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  simple  way 
for  parents  to  teach  their  oliildren  the  in- 
nermost secrets  of  life.  While  numbers  of 
books  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  all 
began  with  the  child  at  an  age  when  it  is 
usually  too  late.  The  result  has  been  that 
children  grew  away  from  their  parents. 
Children  "knew  more"  than  their  parents 
thought.  And  when  thp  job  of  "Telling 
Johnny"  or  "Explaining  to  Mary"  was 
begun  it  was  found  that  the  child  was  al- 
ready filled  with  insidious  infoi'mation — 
which  came  from  a  hundred  other  sources. 

It  has  remained  for  Wenonah  Stevens 
Abbo'tt  to  begin  teaching  this  vital  subject 
at  an  age  when  the  child's  mind  is  most 
susceptible  to  the  absorption  of  facts. 

Mrs.  Abbott  is  not  the  sort  who  experi- 
mented only  on  other  people's  children. 
She  was  left  a  widow  at  twenty-two  with 
four  boys  to  rear,  and  the  masterful  way 
iu  which  she  did  her  job  is  shown  by  the 
.record  her  sons  made — and  of  what  then 
say  about  her.  Each  of  the  four  sons  vol- 
unteered for  war  service — two  were  killed 
in  line  of  duty — but  as  she  heads  her  arti- 
cle printed  iii  the  September,  lOlS,  Issue 
of  the  American  Magazine — "They  are 
Still  My  Boys." 

It  was  only  a  real  moth(>r  who  could  say 
to  her  sons,  about  to  enlist — "If  you  feel 
it  your  duty,  go !     I  love  you  boys  as  only 


a  widowed  mother  can  love  sons,  but  I'd 
rather  be  a  mother  of  a  dead  man  than  of 
a  live  "slacker,"  or  could  receive  from  a 
son  at  the  front — "Only  God  knows  how 
I've  thanked  you  for  writing  only  words 
of  cheer.  Some  of  the  boys  all  but  go  to 
l)ieces  when  they  have  letters  from  home, 
but  I  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  every 
letter  of  yours." 

In  teaching  her  own  sons  Mrs.  Abbott 
devised  her  simple  and  practical  methods 
of  sex  instruction.  In  her  own  words  she 
credits  her  success  to  these  facts  :  "I  was 
their  closest  comrade  ;  I  did  not  delay  ac- 
(luainting  them  with  the  great  truths  of 
life  until  morbid  curiosity  had  devel- 
n[)ed." 

In  obtaining  her  results,  Mrs.  Abbott 
was  forced  to  go  through  a  groping  proc- 
ess, for  there  were  few  aids.  But  she  rea- 
soned that  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
ten  years,  children  are  always  clamoiing 
to  be  "told  a  story"  and  that  the  first 
stories  children  are  interested  in  are  those 
most  chwely  associated  with  nature.  What 
was  more  natural  then,  than  to  instruct 
children  in  sex  matters  beginning  at  the 
age  when  they  want  stories,  and  basing 
these  stories  on  nature? 

The  result  was  that  Mrs.  Abbott  finally 
evolved  a  simple  method  and  a  practical 
arrangement  of  facts  which  impart  specific 
knowledge  to  the  children  without  demor- 
alizing theii'  minds,  but  instead,  lifting 
them   to  a  higher  plane  of  morality. 

She  tried  her  plan,  not  only  with  her 
own  children  but  with  a  number  of  others, 
and  for  many  years  she  has  watched  the 
result  of  her  methods.  So  successful  were 
they  that  she  determined  to  make  this  her 
life's  work.  Mother  aftei'  mother  and 
father  after  father  came  to  Mrs.  Abbott 
for  advice  on  how  to  aiiply  her  methods. 
Soon  it  became  apparent  that  no  one 
human  being  could  meet  all  the  demands 
made  upon  her,  but  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  write  down  her  methods  for  the  benefit 
of  parents  in  remote  parts  of  the  country 
who  could  not  afford  to  take  personal  in- 
struction. 

The  result  is  a  simple  course  of  24  little 
lessons  in  sex  instruction,  which  is  so  thor- 
ough that  nothing  a  human  being  must 
know  is  left  unsaid — is  so  simple  that  a 
child  of  three  can  understand  the  first 
lessons — is  .so  interesting  that  children 
would  I'ather  be  instructed  than  listen  to 
fairy  tales. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  CHILD 

Mrs.  Abbott's  little  lessons  teach  the 
<-hild  where  and  when  he  .ihoiild  be  taught. 
The  parent,  in  whom  the  child  has  im- 
plicit faith,  tells  certain  facts.  No  i>lay- 
inates — no  other  source — can  nuike  the 
child  disbelieve  what  thi>  parent  told,  so 
that  no  source  can  destroy  what  the  parent 
has  built  up — a  clean  wholesome  respect 
and  a  clean  wholesome  knowledge. 


Mrs.  Abbott's  lessons  begin  by  teaching 
the  child  the  fundamentals  of  plant  life — 
and  then  the  life  in  a  simple  drop  of  water, 
and  the  smallest  living  things.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  child's  mind  is  brought  to  a 
realization  of  human  life.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  is  so  delicate  and  the 
timing  of  each  particular  phase  of  life  is 
so  carefully  arranged,  that  the  child 
reaches  manhood  or  womanhood  with  a 
clean  mind,  clean  body,  and  a  full  realiza- 
tion of  sex  thoughts  gleaned  from  only  the 
right  source — parents. 

Even  if  the  child  has  already  gained  some 
knowledge  from  evil  sources,  these  les- 
sons create  such  inten.sely  pure  thoughts 
that  they  quickly  crowd  out  any  immoral, 
debasing,  or  lustful  sex  ideas. 

As  Mr.s.  Abbott  says,  a  child's  thoughts, 
like  his  appetite,  may  be  kept  wholesome 
by  regularly  furnishing  suitable  food  and 
banishing  things  that  are  harmful.  Mor- 
bid curiosity  and  an  abnormal  appetite  are 
due  to  lack  of  certain  necessary  elements 
in  that  which  is  provided,  and  proper  in- 
obtrusive  guidance  into  the  right  channels 
of  thought  is  the  .solution  of  the  greatest 
of  parent's  problems. 

EXAMINE  THESE  LESSONS  FREE 

By  simply  mailing  the  coupon  below,  or 
writing  a  letter,  the  publisher  will  gladly  mail 
you  a  complete  set  of  Mre.  Abbott's  lessons  on 
approval.  Keep  them  and  read  them  for  five 
days  and  then  return  them  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied. But  if  you  are  completely  satisfied  send 
only  $5.00  in  full  payment  of  the  course.  What 
could  you  do  for  your  child  at  any  price  that 
will  pay  you  such  large  dividends  as  the  invest- 
ment of  so  small  an  amount  in  insuring  a  mor- 
ally clean  son  or  daughter?  Saying  nothing 
about  sex  matters  has  worked  untold  harm  upon 
children  and  has  brought  untold  grief  to  par- 
ents. Children  are  not  and  cannot  be  kept  in 
ignorance— f/if')/  will  find  out.  Think  how  much 
better  it  is  that  they  find  out  in  the  right  way 
from  the  right  source.  And  now  you  can  learn 
the  methods  used  by  a  woman  who  has  made 
a  life  study  of  this  type  of  education.  Send  no 
money.  Mail  the  coupon  or  letter  and  end  for- 
ever your  uncertainty  as  to  how  you  will  teach 
your  child.  You  need  not  keep  the  lessons  un- 
less you  are  sure  they  will  help  you  in  the 
greatest  problem  that  confronts  you.  Mail  the 
coupon  or  letter  today  to  the  Young  Folks' 
Educational  League.  Dept.  29.  Milwaukee.  Wis- 
consin, and  the  lessons  will  be  sent  you  by 
return    mail   for   free   examination. 


YOUNG  FOLKS  EDUCATIONAL  LEAGUE 
Dept.  29,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  ine  Mrs.  Wenonah  Stevens  Ab- 
bott's lessons  in  sex  instruction.  I  agree  to 
return    them    in    five   days   or  send   you    $5. 

Name     

A  ddress     

City      

State    
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'THE    SHOE    THAT   HOLDS    ITS 

$5.00   $g.oo  $j:oo   $g.oo   $g.oo  ^  $jq.oo 

You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes, 
the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold  by  106 
W.L.Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on 
the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  com- 
fort and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Since  1883  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  has  been  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the 
shoes  before  they  leave  the  factory.  The  stamped 
price  is  never  changed;  this  protects  the  wearers 
against  unreasonable  profits  and  has  saved 
them  millions  of  dollars  on  their  footwear. 

Thestamped  price  is  W.L.Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them-  The  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where—they cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes 
are  ab>solutely  the  best  shoe  values  for- 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  are 
the  leaders  everywhere.  W.  L.  Douglas 
$9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  made 
throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the 
market  affords,  with  a  style  endorsed 
by  the  leaders  of  America's  fashion  cen- 
ters ;  they  combine  quality,  style  and 
comfort  equal  to  other  makes  selling 
at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


BOYS 

SHOES 
BestintheWorM 
$4.00$1.&0$5.00 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


If  W.L.Douglas  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail.  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  mail. 


Pres.  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
169  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


ARE  YOU  A  BLOND? 

If  so.  Dr.  Blackford  will  tell  you  what  your  iiuntal  .uid  emotional  qualities  are  likely 
to  be.      The  same  if  you  are  a  brunet. 

When  you  really  know  the  difference  between  the  blo.ndes  and  brunets,  the  difference 
in  their  characters,  temperaments,  abilities,  and  peculiar  traits,  vou  will  save  yourself  manv 
a    mistake. 

To   be  a   good   judge   of  other  people  you   must   know   these  things. 

You  persuade  a  blond  in  one  way — a  brunet  in  another.  Blondes  enjov  one  phase  of 
life — bruncts  another. 

Blondes   make   good    in   one   kind   of   a   job — brunets   in    another. 

You  manage  blondes  best,  as  employees,  with  one  policj — brunets  with  an  entirely 
different    policy. 

Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Blackford,  the  famous  character  analyst  and  employment  expert,  has  put 
the  secret  into  a  wonderful  little  book  entitled  "Blendes  and  Brunets."  Onlv  48  pages 
but   packed    full   of   valuable   information    for   you. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  specialized  on  this  subject  for  20  years  and  is  retained  bv  manv 
large   corporations. 

The  book  is  fascinating.  In  a  half  hour  you  will  get  from  its  pages  the  most  valuable 
secrets  that  ever  came  into  your  possession.  30  CENTS  (in  stamps)  brings  it  to  you  by 
return   mail.      Send   for   it   today. 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

Enclosed    find    .^o   cents    in    stamps    (or   money    order).      Mail   me   a   copv    of   "Blondes   and       ' 
Brunets,"    by    Dr.    Blackford.  1 

Name      ■. I 

Street     

City    


.Ind.    9-13-19 
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What's  Happened 

Sixty-two  of  the  French  brides  of 
American  soldiers  have  prone  back  home 
because  they  do  not  like  the  country. 

Members  of  the  National  Letter  Car- 
riers' organization. demanded  an  imme- 
diate and  substantial   increase   in   pay. 

Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, will  visit  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France.  United  States  and  finally  Eng- 
land. 

Lord  Finlay,  former  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England,  visits  America,  as  the 
guest  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

Madame  Breshkovsky,  "the  grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  revolution,"  who 
was  recently  in  America,  has  returned 
to  Russia. 

Rumania  still  refuses  to  obey  the 
demands  of  the  Supreme  Council  to 
stop  looting  in  Hungary  and  evacuate 
Budapest. 

Three  hundred  thousand  Labor  Day 
vacationists  passed  thru  one  railroad 
terminal  in  New  York  City  and  200,000 
thru  another. 

A  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  the  Korean  Republic  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  authority  of  the  Korean 
Commission  at  Paris. 

Knoxville,     Tennessee,     is  reported 

quiet    after    the    recent    race  riots    in 

which    two    men    were    killed  and    six- 
teen sent  to  hospitals. 

The  Belgian  coal  mines  were  not  so 
permanently  damaged  as  was  reported. 
The  output  during  July  was  87  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  average. 

The  revised  draft  of  the  peace  treaty 
was  presented  to  the  Austrian  dele- 
gates at  St.  Germain  September  2.  Aus- 
tria is  given  five  days  to  accept  or  re- 
ject. 

The  question  of  Thrace  is  not  yet 
decided  and  will  be  left  for  later  set- 
tlement by  the  Powers.  Bulgaria  will 
be  pledged  in  advance  to  accept  their 
decision. 

Lieutenant  R.  E.  Smith,  of  the  A. 
E.  F.,  established  a  world's  record  for 
a  three-inch  bullseye  at  500  yards  at 
Sea  Girt,  New  Jersey,  by  scoring  56 
bullseyes. 

The  German  prisoners  held  by  the 
British  in  France  are  being  sent  home 
and  those  held  in  England  will  also  be 
repatriated  as  soon  as  shipping  can  be 
procured. 

General  Louis  Botha,  Premier  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  has  died  and 
General  Jan  Christian  Smuts  has  been 
asked  by  the  Governor  General  to  form 
a  new  cabinet. 

Lord  Astor  of  England  and  his  son, 
Captain  John  Jacob  Astor,  sold  a 
twelve  story  office  building  in  the  finan- 
cial district  of  New  York  City  for 
$5,000,000. 

Direct  attacks  on  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Burleson  for  alleged  injustices  to 
employees    and    for   conducting   a    sys- 
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tern  of  autocracy  thruout  the  service 
were  made  in  Washington  by  Edward 
Eyan,  president  of  the  Railway  Mail 
Association. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee decided  upon  five  reservations 
to  the  Peace  Treaty  which  will  be  re- 
ported for  incorporation  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification. 

One  thousand  emergency  policemen 
were  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  local 
police  force  in  Pittsburgh  in  an  at- 
tempt to  break  the  strike  of  3000  mo- 
tormen   and  conductors. 

Warrants  were  issued  against  forty 
to  fifty  saloon  owners  and  bartenders 
in  New  York  City  for  disposing  of 
beverages  stronger  than  2.75.  In  one 
day   thirteen    arrests   were   made. 

In  the  Middle  States  regatta  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Intermediate  eight- 
oared  shells,  the  Intermediate  four- 
oared  gigs  and  the  quadruple  sculls 
were  won  by  New  York  oarsmen. 

Oyster  stews  and  fries  may  be  had 
from  25  to  30  cents  in  the  small  towns 
and  up  to  40  cents  in  the  cities,  ac- 
cording to  market  quotations  made 
available  at  the  opening  of  the  oyster 
season. 

The  American  Government  has  es- 
tablished an  additional  credit  in  favor 
of  Italy  for  $5,000,000.  This  makes  the 
total  of  American  loans  to  Italy  $1,592,- 
675,945,  and  to  all  the  Allies  $9,663,- 
172,567. 

France  demands  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference compel  the  Germans  to  elimi- 
nate the  clause  in  their  constitution 
permitting  German  Austria  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  German  Republic 
in  the  future. 

The  Motion  Picture  Theater  Work- 
ers' Union  is  the  latest  organization  to 
develop  out  of  the  actors'  strike  in 
New  York  City.  The  new  union  is 
drawing  up  demands  for  fewer  hours 
and  more  pay. 

A  great  increase  in  the  use  of  lemon 
and  other  flavoring  extracts  containing 
high  percentages  of  alcohol  is  reported 
by  the  Treasury  Department  officials 
who  keep  in  touch  with  the  use  of 
substitutes  for  intoxicants. 

The  Belgian  demand  for  Dutch  terri- 
tory on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  province  of  Limburg  has  ex- 
cited hot  indignation  in  Holland.  The 
Dutch  propose  if  necessary  tc  defend 
by  arms  their  land  from  Belgian  ag- 
gression. 

President  Wilson  left  Washington 
on  his  speechmaking  tour  of  the  coun- 
try to  urge  before  the  American  peo- 
ple an  early  ratification  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  its  League  of  Nations  cove- 
nant by  the  Senate  without  qualifying 
reservations. 

France  and  England  resumed  trade 
relations  with  Germany  September  1. 
British  commercial  agents  had  entered 
Germany  in  advance  so  as  to  get  ahead 
of  the  Americans  and  on  the  opening 
day  shipments  of  German  goods  were 
on  sale  in  London. 


JJf  TIJ  TT  fj 
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Sunday  Foods 


We  marvel  at  how  many  mothers  look  on  Puffed  (Jruins  as  distinctly  Sunday 
foods.  Millions  of  Sunday  breakfasts  start  with  these  bubble  grains.  And  the  typical 
Sunday  supper  is  a  bowl  of  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk. 

But  why  for  Sunday  in  particular? 

That's  a  wrong  ich^a.     Puffed  (irains  are  not  mere  tidbits,  not  mere  food  delights. 

Puffed  Wheat  and  Kioe  are  whole  grains  steam  exphxled.  They  are  ukuU'  by 
Prof.  Anderso-u's  process — by  shooting  the  grains  from  guns. 

They  are  toasted,  flimsy  bubbles,  puffed  to  eight  times  uormal  size.  The  texture 
is  enticing.     The  Havor  is  like  nuts. 

But  the  great  fact  is  that  every  food  cell  has  been  blasted.  Digestion  is  made 
easy  and  complete.     Thus  every  atom   of  the  whole  grain   feeds. 

These  are  ideal  foods  for  every  day — for  every  hour,  in  fact.  Children  need  a 
whole-grain  diet.     Here  are  the  best  of  whole-grain  foods,  best  fitted  to  digest. 

Serve   in   every  way   yoii   can. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 
Puffs 


Also  Paffed  Rice  Pancake  Flour 


Puffed  Rice  Pancake   Flour 

— A  Mixture 

Now  your  grocer  has  a  new  ruffcj  Grain  delight.  It 
is  Puffed  Rice  Pancake  Klour — a  tluur  which  we  have 
perfected   by   testing   a   thousand   hlends. 

Ground  Puffed  Rice  i.s  used  to  give  the  pancakes  a 
fluffy  texture  and  a  nutty  taste.  It  makes  the  finest 
pancakes   that    were   ever   served. 


The  Quaker  Q^ls  G>mpaiiy 


Sole  Makers 
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AROUND 
THE  WORLD 

ON 

Aa3A'  CHEQUES 


ON   YOUR  TRIP  around  the  world  or  any 
part  of  it  MONEY  is  the   most  important 
item  of  your  equipment. 

On  the  KIND  of  FUNDS  you  take  may  depend  the   KIND 
of  a  TIME  you  will  have. 

If  you  wish  to  have  the  best  time  possible,  take  with  you     the 
BEST  FUNDS  for  tourists"  : 


AB  A 


^American 

Bankers 
Association 


Cheques 


Obtain   "A.B.A"   Cheques  at  most  any  bank  in  the    United    States  and 
Canada.      For  full  information  write  to  Bankers  Trust   Co.,   New  Yolk. 


/or  Gms^si^Cc^s 


ROLLING  BATH  TUB  8'^Vt?^ 

The  wonderful  new  Ro-Sau   product 
for  homes  without  plumbing.  Nothing 
like  it  anywhere,    £qual  in  comfort, 
style  and  quality  to  our  famous  Indoor  ' 
Toilet  and  Washstand.  Full  size  met- 
al tub, white  enameled.  Simple  heaterand  12 
eallon  nickeled   water  tank.     Water  heats  | 
quickly.    A  boon   if  you  have  sickness  or 
need  hot  water  quick, day  or  night.  Use  gas, 
grasoline  or  kerosene.    No  plumbing  or  ex- 
tras. After  use  tubcloaea  up  against  frame, 
less    than    3    feet  square.    Covers  heater.    I 
Rolla  anywhere  easily  .Keep  in  small  closet. 
Bathe  in    comfort--a3   often    aa    you   like 
—anywhere    in    the   house. 
Write   today   for   particu- 
lars  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY 
MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 

9106  6th  St. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  of  Designs 
Jno.  Williams,  Inc.,  550  West  27th  St.,  New  York 

Our  free  Check  List  of  office  appliances  and 
methods  may   help  you. 

Write  for  it 

BUSINESS  CONSULTING  DIVISION 

THE  INDEPENDENT,  119  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


What    have    you    in    perfected    MSS.,    fiction, 
verse  or  other  fields,   available   for   BOOK   make- 


up?     Prompt     report    whether     or     not     we 


>:ill 


finance,     market    and    exploit    the    book    will     be 
rendered  if  given  option.     Forward  your  copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


CPFAKFUQ*  ^®  assist  in  preparing  material  for 
tj»  trail CilmiJ  •  gppciat  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  SOO  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


I  ill  AC!  I  Lilium  Auratum  Canadense, 
Jjllf  1^1)  I  Grayi,  HENRYI,  Elegans  vari- 
I  eties.  Lilium  Regale.  A  fine* 
new  Hardy  Lily  from  China. 
Also  the  Rare  Lilium  Willmottiae 
and  Sargentiae,  Perennials,  Shrubs 
frAIfl     ^"'^  Spring     flowering     Bulbs. 

•1  *  vlll    Auturan  supplement  now  ready. 

F.  H.  HORSFORD.  Charlotte.  Vt. 


Fresh 


Beds 


If  He  Were  President 

(Continued  from  page  361) 
appeal  to  the  fighting  sentihient  of  the 
country.  You  see  that  he  is  of  mental 
and  spiritual  rather  than  of  physical 
force.  Instead  of  having  been  born 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  a  pirate 
sword  in  his  teeth,  he  was  born  wth 
a  bool<  under  his  arm. 

One  magazine  writer,  Burton  Hen- 
drick,  indicted  him  as  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land by  asserting  that  altho  he  had 
books,  he  was  always  buying  and  read- 
ing news  books!  Going  further,  to  the 
comparative  degree  of  iniquity,  he  was 
said — worse  still — to  have  employed  a 
Latin  phrase  in  addressing  a  political 
gathering.  Going  further,  to  the  super- 
lative degree,  an  acute  observer  of  in- 
ternational tendencies  said  recently  in 
the  Washington  Post  that  the  Secre- 
tary's short  stature  shortened  in  Paris 
the  President's  long  stature.  Colonel 
Harvey,  in  his  weekly  decrials  before 
the  shut-gate  of  Lord,  notes  the  par- 
allel of  the  shorter  Mr.  Dempsey  short- 
ening the  longer  Mr.  Willard,  and 
avers  much  more,  more  often  and 
worse.  And  it  is  a  good  story  of  course 
that  a  tall  fellow  looked  over  the  Mayor 
and  said,  "It  must  be  your  father  I 
wanted  to  see!"  And  another,  on  a 
train,  took  a  lawbook  right  out  of  his 
hands  and  said,  "That's  right,  sonnie, 
I  studied  law  too.  When  you  come  to  a 
tough  place,  read  right  thru  it!"  But 
since  surprize  is  a  factor  in  effective 
oratory,  it  is  worth  noting  that  when 
a  chairman  first  introduced  young  Mr. 
Baker  to  Cleveland,  remarking,  "Judge 
Foran  couldn't  come,  but  sent  his  boy. 
Boy,  we'll  hear  what  you  have  to  say" 
— the  "boy"  made  Cleveland  sit  up, 
made  affluent  lawyers  seek  the  "boy's" 
partnership  later  on,  and  made  Mayor 
Tom  a  friend,  Mayor  Tom  remarking 
later  that  tho  "the  youngest  of  us,  Mr. 
Baker  was  really  the  head  of  our  cab- 
inet," and,  in  his  "My  Story"  saying 
"Mr.  Baker  was  pitted  against  the  big- 
gest lawyers  in  our  state.  No  other  city 
solicitor  has  ever  had  the  same  number 
of  cases  crowded  into  his  office  in  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment there  is  not  any  other  man  in  the 
state  who  could  have  done  the  work 
so  well." 

Partly  because  of  his  trenchant 
swiftness  and  skill  on  his  feet — the 
product  of  hundreds  of  tent  meetings, 
where  restraints  are  less  formal,  and 
scores  of  hall  meetings,  in  Cleveland — 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  lived  in  the  same  old 
Howard  Street  caravansary,  and  ate  at 
the  same  table  with  Mr.  Baker  years 
ago  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  later  as  in- 
structor lectured  in  class  to  him,  said, 
"Baker  has  a  mind  that  works  like 
chain  lightning,"  and,  after  contacts 
and  correspondence  with  him  down 
thru  the  years,  offered  the  Mayor  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Interior.  This  no 
doubt  because,  for  one  thing,  he  val- 
ued highly  Mr.  Baker's  amazing  ora- 
torical power,  and,  for  another  thing, 
because  at  the  Baltimore  convention 
which  all  but  nominated  Champ  Clark 
to  be  war  President,  this  boy  body  of 
a  giant  put  down  a  volume  of  Brown- 
ing,  and,  having   swerved   the   pivotal 
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Ohio  delegation  from  Judson  Harmon 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  made  a  speech  that 
smashed  the  traditional  unit  rule  of 
voting  by  states  and  made  the  election 
of  Mr.  Wilson  possible. 

Mr.  Baker  understands  the  psychol- 
ogy of  laT^or.  He  was  active  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  before  the  war.  He  worked 
extensively  with  Mr.  Brandeis  as 
legal  defender  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  many  laws  vital  to  labor.  He 
has  been  at  grips  with  economics  in 
their  relation  to  social  conditions  since 
even  before  the  years  with,  and  under, 
Mr.  Wilson's  tutelage  in  these  subjects 
at  Johns  Hopkins.  There  both  men 
specialized  in  these  subjects  and  in 
history,  with  men  such  as  Professor 
Ely,  now  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  other  men  notable  for  their 
liberal  views.  In  Cleveland  he  got  a 
vital  experience  in  such  matters. 

In  many  ways,  in  temperament,  an- 
cestry and  aim,  the  President  and  Mr. 
Baker  are  alike.  When  Mr.  Baker  had 
gainsaid  the  Secretaryship  of  the  In- 
terior in  order  to  fulfil  his  duty  to 
Cleveland  and  accomplish  the  imany 
municipal  betterments  he  achieved  as 
the  successor  in  spirit  and  fact  of 
Mayor  Tom,  and  when,  at  last,  he  was 
called  from  pleading  a  case  before 
Judge  Foran  and  told  that  he  was 
chosen  to  be  Secretary  of  War — 
whereas  he  would  much  have  preferred 
to  be  Attorney  General — he  displaced, 
in  large  part  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  time  and  his  place.  Secretary  Lane, 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as 
the  President's  habitual  Cabinet  ad- 
viser. The  displacement  became  clearly 
evident  when  Secretary  Lane  had  fos- 
tered the  fixing  of  the  price  of  coal 
by  the  Coal  Production  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and 
Secretary  Baker,  as  chairman  of  the 
council,  overruled  the  whole  procedure, 
not  by  way  of  antipathy  to  Secretary 
Lane — for  the  writer,  for  the  time, 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, was  shown  the  ensuing  personal 
letter  from  Mr.  Baker  to  Mr.  Lane — 
but  simply  because  Mr.  Baker  fore- 
saw that  such  fixing  of  price  was  not 
in  order  in  view  of  the  legal  powers 
of  the  council  and  because  he  doubt- 
less was  told  to  call  a  halt  by  the 
White  House.  The  President  and  Mr, 
Baker  think  and  feel  alike  in  much. 
George  Creel,  who  saw  the  President 
continuously  during  the  war,  said,  one 
day,  when  I  asked  him  to  name  the 
most  interesting  man  he  had  ever 
known,  "Over  there  in  the  White 
House. 

"Why? 

"Because  he  has  a  deeper  and 
more  sincere  interest  in  more  phases 
of  human  life  than  any  man  I 
have  ever  known."  Mr.  Baker  feels  the 
same  thrall,  which  is  cryptic  to  many 
— a  thrall  yet  gaining  faith  extensive- 
ly. He  knows  that  the  only  ultimates 
are  Heaven,  Hell,  Love  and  War.  That 
is  why  it  is  hard,  save  vaguely,  to 
prognosticate  wisely  about  what  he 
would  do  if  President,  save  that  he 
would  shepherd  the  flock  rather  than 
eat  it. 

Washington,  D.   C. 


Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 

is  ready. 

Thirty-two  pages  of  the  very  best  values  to 
he  found  at  "The  Linen  Store,"  selected 
with  care  from  our  comprehensive  stocks. 


The  McCutcheon  illustrated 
Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue 
will  delight  the  hearts  of 
shoppers. 

There  are  eight  pages  of 
Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

There  are  six  pages 
of  attractive,  moderate- 
priced  Table  Linens,  in- 
cluding McCutcheon 
Damask  Linens  and 
beautiful  Fancy  Linens. 


'fir-   Trad, 


There  are  three  pages  of 
Household  Linens  of  well- 
known  McCutcheon  quality  at 
outstanding  moderate  prices. 

Then  there  are  pages  of 
new^  Neckw^ear,  Sw^eaters, 
Lingerie,  Negligees,  Knit 
Underw^ear,  Corsets,  Hosiery 
and  Children's  Under- 
w^ear,  Dresses  and  Suits. 

And,  finally,  a  page 
of  selected  Haberdash- 
ery for  men  of  discrim- 
,ncirk    inating  tastes. 


Send  for  this  new  catalogue  and  let  it  solve  your 
shopping  Problems.      Mailed  free  on   request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 
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Safeguard  Your  Business 


CONTINUED  prosperity  depends  upon  two  things — the  produc- 
tion of  more  goods  and  ability  to  market  this  increased  produc- 
tion  at   a    profit.      Labor   and    capital   must   both   be   profitably 
employed. 

Advertising  is  being  used,  and  will  continue  to  be  used  in  even 
greater  measure,  toward  the  solution  of  those  two  problems.  That 
is  why  business  men  are  interested  in  the  great 

Advertising  Convention 
New  Orleans,  September  21-25,  1919 

At  this  meeting  internationally  known  representatives  of  the  employer 
and  the  wage  earner  will  discuss  plans  for  uniting  capital  and  labor 
for  greater  production. 

All  business  men  and  women  are  invited  to  attend  and  participate. 
For  further  information,  hotel   reservations,  etc.,  write  at  once  to 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

of  the  World 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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This  machine  prints  bright, 
clean-cut  form  letters,  of- 
fice forms,  post  cards, 
notices,  bulletins,  etc.  It  is 
speedy  and  accurate.  It 
reproduces  typewritten, 
hand-written,  drawn  and 
ruled  forms — 75  a  minute 
— and  it  does  this  excellent 
work  at  the  cost  of 

1000  Copies 
for  20  cents 

Manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers  and  professional  men 
use  the  Rotospeed  constantly 
^  in  developing  new  business, 
putting  "PEP"  in  salesmen, 
increasing  factory  efficiency 
and  hundreds  of  other  ways. 


*^ 


P0T0^> 

r^  STENCIL  DU 


PLICATOR 

is  the  simplest  stencil  duplicator 
made.  Any  typist  or  office  boy  can 
run  it.  No  accessories  nor  higher 
priced  models.  Low  price  because  it 
is  sold  direct.      You  save  the  difference 

frmm  Trial 

Write    for    Free   Trial    Offer.       Use    it. 

until   it  pays    for    itself.     Then    decide 

whether    you    want   to    keep  it   or    not. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW  or, 
pin  it  to  your  letterhead.  Booklet 
ideas  and  samples  will  be  mailed 
without  obligation  to  you. 


The  Rotospeed  Company 

727  W.  Fifth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Send   at  once    booklet,    samples    of  work   and 
details  of  Rotospeed  Free  Trial  Offer. 


Name.  .  . 
Address. 
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A  New  America  in  a  New 
World 

{Continued  from  page  362) 
every  part  of  the  world,  the  shifting 
conditions  of  trade,  transportation,  na- 
tional sentiment,  political  and  religious 
movements,  administrative  methods  and 
developing  "danger  spots."  It  should 
never  be  caught  unprepared. 

No  Foreign  Office  attains  this  ideal, 
but  some  approach  it  more  closely  than 
others.  It  is  often  hinted  that  at  the 
Peace  Conference  the  influence  of  the 
British  Government  was  unduly  gi'eat. 
In  the  sense  in  which  this  is  often  as- 
serted it  is  not  true.  President  Wilson's 
word  in  the  Council  of  Four  went  quite 
as  far  as  that  of  Lloyd  George,  if  not 
farther.  Diplomatically  we  stood  at 
least  on  a  par  with  Britain  and  France, 
to  make  no  mention  of  other  Powers. 
But  it  is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  infor- 
mation which  was  assembled  by  Amer- 
ican historians  and  geographers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  the  war 
for  the  use  of  the  State  Department, 
the  British  Government  had  long  since 
embodied  in  its  official  bulletins,  re- 
ports, Blue  Books  and  secret  archives. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  their  ex- 
tensive sources  of  information  gave 
the  British  diplomats  the  advantage 
which  always  comes  to  the  "man 
who  knows."  What  is  true  of  Britain 
as  regards  the  world  at  large  is,  of 
course,  equally  true  of  France  as  re- 
gards the  special  problems  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  The  French  had  a 
background  of  familiarity  with  Euro- 
pean politics  which  we  had  not  and 
which  perhaps  even  the  British  (whose 
attention  tends  to  stray  to  the  outer- 
most fringes  of  the  earth)  could  hard- 
ly  rival. 

But  nothing  is  cheaper  to  acquire  in 
proportion  to  its  value  than  informa- 
tion. An  efficiently  organized  Bureau  of 
Research  under  the  Department  of 
State,  connected  with  the  universities 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  "intelli- 
gence services"  of  the  army  and  navy 
on  the  other,  would  make  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  Information  Office  of  the 
planet  at  inconsiderable  expense;  un- 
less, of  course,  it  fell  a  victim  to  the 
spoils  system. 

An  even  more  pressing  need  is  the 
education  of  Congress  and  of  the  pub- 
lic which  elects  Congress  on  the  facts 
of  international  policy  and  conditions 
in  foreign  countries.  Many  senators 
seem  to  believe  that  Japan  has  "an- 
nexed" the  whole  of  Shantung;  that 
Great  Britain  casts  six  votes  to  our 
one  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
that  a  treaty  can  be  amended  at  the 
will  of  one  nation  as  if  it  were  an  or- 
dinary piece  of  domestic  legislation.  If 
the  Senate  wishes  to  share  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  in  foreign  affairs  it 
should  devote  the  same  time  and 
thought  to  them  that  the  President  has 
devoted. 

Ignorance  of  national  problems  spells 
poverty;  ignorance  of  international 
problems  spells  war.  The  United  States 
must  study  the  world  which  it  is  hence- 
forth in  so  great  a  degree  to  govern. 
Paris,  France 


SCHOOLS 


Reopcni   N^'cdnesday.  October  1st 

The  Veltin  School 

FOK  GIRLS 

160  and  162  West  74th  St..  New  York 

A  Fireproof  Sanitary  School   Building. 
Classes  limited  to  twelve  pupils. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

GENERAL  COURSE. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Unusual  advantages  in  French  are  offered 

in  every  clu.ss. 


UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  instruction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students   of   every    denomination    of    Christians." 

Eighty-fourth  year  begins  September  24th, 
19 1 9.      For   Catalogue,  address 

THE    DEAN    OF    STUDENTS. 

BISHOP  HOPKINS   HALL 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  A.  Hall,  PresideDt  and  Chapkin 

An  enfiowed  school  for  srirls  overlookine  Lake  Champlain.  Well 
equipped  builaings.  All  I'Utdoor  sports.  ColJeKC  prepantory 
and  general  courses.  Write  for  bookl-t.  M;ss  Ellen  Stton 
Oa^den,  Principal.     Box  R,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


riJoME 
STUDY 


(2Sth  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


El}t  MnturrBttii  nf  Qlhtragn 

iPu-,  VI)    Cliiasi.    Ill 


Hi£th  School  Course 
in  t  Tears 


ou  can  complete 
this  simplified  High 
School  Course  at  home  inside  two  years.  Meets 
all  requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leading 
professions.  This  and  thirty-six  other  practical  courses 
are  described  in  our  Free  Bulletin.     Send  for  it  TODAY. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

Dept.    H-506  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


r.  EsGn^s'ein. 


|JipiljHIMTM!W!Ht:w;g;g.-M-g-^-. 

'Crainitig  jor  /TutKoi!ship 

HoWtoWritcWhaHo Write,  ff 
and  WKere  to  sell . 

CiilK\'aJe  your  mind.  DeVelop 
jourliteiary  gifts. Master  the 
ari  of  selj^eXpression.Make 
your  spare  Hnio  pi-ofitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  .Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  s»ories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  .vork,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer 's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  repons  of 
(he  literary  market.  Besides  our  teachitig  service,  we  offer  a 
maiiuscript  cnticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated'catalogue  free 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep'i.  304,   Springfield,  Mass. 
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Joining  the  World 


"America  Among  the  Nations,"  Powers      -  $1.50 

"Brothers  in  Arms,"  Jusserand     -     -     -     -  1 .50 

"A  Mexican  Journey,"  Blichfeldt      -     -     -  1 ,50 

"The  Old  South,"  Page 1.35 

The  Independent,  Weekly 4.00 


FULL  SET  AS  ABOVE  with 

C.  L.  S.  C.  MEMBERSHIP 

Without  The  Independent       -       -       $4.00 


S6.00 


Chautauqua    Home 
Reading  Course 


For  Descriptive  Circular,  mail  this  ad.,  with 
your  address  to 

Chautauqua    /?^«|    Institution 

Chautauqua       \ Jl^^ffll^^^iv       New  York 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


RAMESES 


because  the  wealth, 
ofynidas  couldn  't  6u 


a  hetier  cioarette^ 


ly 


I  For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the    highest    returns   con sistent*^ with  consen^ative 

■  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  oS  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
perBonal  InTestigation.      Pieaee  aek  for  Loan  Lirt  JJo.    710. 

'  Certi6cates  of  $25  aod  op  also  for  savrDg  infestors 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence, Kans 


DIVIDENDS 


MERGENTHALER    LINOTYPE    CO. 

New  York.  August  19,  1919. 
DIVIDEND  95. 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%9fc  on  the 
capital  stock  of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
will  be  paid  on  Sept.  30,  1919,  to  the  stocliholders 
of  record  as  they  appear  at  the  close  of  business 
on  Sept.  3,  1919.  The  Transfer  Books  will  not 
be  closed. 

JOS.   T.    M.^CKEY,    Treasurer. 

THE     ELECTRIC     STORAGE     BATTERY     CO. 
Allegheny    Avenue    &    19th    Street. 

Philadelphia,  September  3,  1919. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  share  from  tlie  nti 
earnings  of  the  Company  on  both  Common  ami 
Preferred  Stocks,  payable  October  1st,  1919.  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  September  15,  1919.  Checks  will  be 
mailed. 

WALTER     O.     HENDERSON,     Treasurer. 


How  to  Use  the  Independent 
in  the  Teaching  of  English 


This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  EngHsh 
Department  of  the  Stuyvesant  High 
School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOU- 
SAND boys  attend,  is  of  special  help 
to  teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Sup- 
plementary Reading,  Public  Speaking, 
Rhetoric,  Journalism,  Extempore 
Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is 
free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place 
you  under  any  obligation.  Address 
The  Independent,  iig  West  40th  St., 
New  York. 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK    LAW,   PH.D. 

IIKAD    OK    THE    ENGUSH    DEI'ART.MENT,     STUYVESANT 
HIOH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  Four    Novels    of    Conf:ict.     By    Edwin     E. 

Slosson. 

1.  The  first  paraKraph  presents  a  criticism  of 
the  opcninB  chapters  of  ordinary  novels. 
Of  what  novels  have  you  found  this  criti- 
cism true  ?  Of  what  novels  have  you  found 
the    criticism    not    true? 

2.  Which  of  the  four  recent  novels  mentioned 
does  Dr.  Slosson  consider  most  worth  the 
readinsT  ?  What  reasons  does  he  present  for 
his   opinion  ? 

3.  What  is  an  autobiographical  novel?  An  in- 
trospective   novel? 

4.  In  what  book  is  Dickens's  Alfred  .lingle  a 
character  ?  Tell  something  further  concern- 
ing Alfred  Jingle,  or  the  book  in  which  he 
figures. 

5.  The  following  authors  are  referred  to  in 
the  article ;  tell  something  concerning  every 
one:  Walt  Whitman,  Dickens,  W.  D.  How- 
ells,  Tolstoy,  Sterne,  Turgenev,  Gogol, 
Valdes. 

6.  Give  the  derivation  and  the  meaning  of 
every  one  of  the  following  words :  conven- 
tional, syllogism,  reprehensible,  nirvana, 
egoism,    flagrantly,    reticence,     plausibly. 

7.  Read  aloud  the  passage  quoted  from  "Mare 
Nostrum." 

8.  Write  an  original  review  of  any  four  books 
that   you   have    read    recently. 

II.  Doas.    By  William    Haynes. 

1.  Look  at  the  article  on  "Dogs"  in  any  ency- 
clopedia. Contrast  the  style  of  the  encyclo- 
pedia article  and  the  style  of  the  article 
in  The  Independent.  What  are  the  leading 
differences  of  style?  Which  article  is  more 
interesting  ?    Why  ? 

2.  Describe  in  detail  the  pictures  that  are 
suggested  by  the  following  expressions : 
(a)  "Long  reaches  of  velvety  lawn  and 
delightful  Old  World  gardens."  (b)  "A 
rambling,  careless,  country  homestead."  (c) 
"A  dark  oak  paneled  dining  hall."  (d)  "A 
star-shaped  bed  of  pink  .geraniums  with  a 
tuft  of  red  and  yellow  cannas  in  the  cen- 
ter." (e)  "The  stately  deerhound  asleep  in 
front    of   the    great    hall's    open    fireplace." 

3.  Select  from  the  article  other  especially  sug- 
gestive  expressions. 

4.  What  is  the  general  spirit  of  the  article? 
By  what  devices  of  style  does  the  author 
convey    this   spirit  ? 

5.  Tell  something  concerning  every  one  of 
the  following  types  of  dogs :  the  collie ;  the 
Belgian  sheepdog :  the  Dalmatian  :  the  Old 
English  sheepdog ;  the  Russian  wolfhound ; 
the  Great  Dane ;  the  Scottish  deerhound  ;  the 
"jolly,  rough-and-ready,  up-and-coming  ter- 
rier,"   the    Airedale. 

6.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  on  "Cats," 
or    "Horses,"    or    "Birds." 

III.  If   He  Were   President.    By    Donald  Wil- 
helm. 

1.  In  a  single  paragraph  summarize  Mr. 
Baker's     noteworthy     characteristics. 

2.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  concern- 
ing some  student  in  your  school,  presenting 
that  student's  qualifications  for  a  school 
office. 

IV.  A    New   America    in    a    New   World 

1.  Give  a  spirited  speech  on  the  following 
theme:  "Ignorance  of  national  problems 
spells    poverty." 

2.  In  an  address  to  your  class  endeavor  to 
prove  the  following:  "Ignorance  of  inter- 
national   problems   spells    war." 

3.  Explain  how  the  school  use  of  The  Inde- 
pendent contributes  to  an  understanding  of 
national    and    of    international    problems. 

4.  Explain  clearly  what  "new  responsibilities 
have  come  to  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion   with   the   Great   War." 

V.  The   Seven    Devils.    By    Franklin    H.   Gid- 

Hings. 
1.     What    is    your    school    doing    to    reform     or 
control    "The    Seven    Devils"  ?   What    is    your 
community    doing?    What   are    you    doing? 

VI.  New.s    of   the    VJppk.. 

1.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  following 
titles :  "The  Mystery  of  the  Baltic"  ;  "Ar- 
menia in  Peril"  ;  "Independent  Montene- 
gro" :  "Stopping  the  Undesirables  "  ;  "In- 
flation and  Deflation"  ;  "The  Senate  and  the 
Empress  Dowager"  ;  "Test  Without  De- 
struction." 

2.  Summarize,  in  a  paragraph,  the  news  item 
on    aviation    propaganda. 

3.  Explain  why,  in  your  estimation,  "A  Re'- 
construction  Measure"  was  placed  in  the 
most    important    position. 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

1'RINCIPAL     OF     THE      HIGH      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

i.    The    United    States   as   a    World    Power^ 
"A    New  America    in   a    New  World." 

Explain  the  opening  sentence  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  editorial. 
"Nationalism  in  this  country  grew  with  the 
railroads."  Explain  this  statement.  By  anal- 
ogy, what  statement  could  be  made  about 
steamships  and  airplanes  ? 
"If  we  turn  our  back  on  Europe  we  may 
find  Europe  looking  over  our  shoulder." 
Explain    this    figure   of   speech. 

4.  "Five  years  ago  the  'Concert  of  Europe' 
consisted  of  the  Bix  Six,"  etc.  "Today  we 
have  the  Big  Five."  What  events  have 
brought    about   the    change? 

5.  What,  according  to  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, "A  New  America,"  are  the  character- 
istics of  the  three  periods  of  our  national 
life? 

6.  What  accomplishments  in  international  af- 
fairs has  the  United  States  to  its  credit  in 
the  past?  What  obligations  has  it  in  the 
future  ? 


1. 


3. 


il. 


3. 
4. 

IV 
1. 


Unsettled  Political  Problems  in  Eu- 
rope— "The  Mystery  of  the  Baltic," 
"Armenia  in  Peril,"  "Independent  Mon- 
tenegro." 

Why  are  the  Allies  actively  interfering  in 
the  Baltic  Provinces  ?  What  form  is  this 
interference    taking? 

Why  are  the  Allies  disposed  to  favor  the 
cause  of  the  Kolchak  party  rather  than  that 
of  any  other  Russian  faction  ? 
Why  are  the  British  still  holding  60,000 
men  in  Armenia?  Has  the  United  States 
any  responsibility  in  Armenian  affairs  ? 
Should  Montenegro  be  forced  to  join  the 
Jugoslavic    state  ? 

Secretary  Baker — "If  He  Were  Presi- 
dent." 

What  are  the  principal  adverse  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  against  Secretary 
Baker? 

What  does  Baker  mean  bv  the  statement 
th^t  he  is  "a  follower  of  the  light  of  Tom 
Johnson"  ? 

From     th"    author's     description,     what     im- 
pression  do   you   get   of   the  man  ? 
What   is   Baker's   attitude    (a)    toward   labor, 
(b)     toward    public    ownership? 


V. 

1. 


Economic      Problems      'n      the      United 
States — "Inflation    and    Deflation." 

Which  policy  would  result  in  greater  ben- 
efits—  (a)  a  complete  withdrawal  of  pres- 
ent government  regulation  of  industry,  or- 
(b)  a  continuation  and  extension  of  gov- 
ernment   control  ? 

What  relation,  if  any,  exists  between  the 
uDward  trend  of  prices  in  this  country  and 
the  increa.«e  in  the  volume  of  money  in 
circulation  ?  How  can  we  bring  about  de- 
flation without  causing  economic  distress  ? 
If  present  war  taxes  were  abolished,  what 
measures  would  have  to  be  taken  to  meet 
the  Government's  financial  responsibilities? 
Ts  the  present  Excess  Profits  Tax  preferable 
to    a   Capital    Tax? 

Are  the  present  demands  of  the  labor 
unions  (a)  for  increased  wages,  (b)  for 
reduced    working    hours,    justifiable? 

What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  "the 
interest  of  the  worker  is  in  real  wages  and 
not    in    nominal   wages"? 

The  Shame  of  the  Senate. 
How  does  it  happen  that  in  the  United 
States  the  executive  may  be  opposed  by  a 
majority  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government?  Can  such  a  condition  occur 
in  Great  Britain  or  France? 
Why  have  our  presidents  and  supreme 
judges  been  usually  men  of  more  ability 
than  most  of  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives ? 

What  reason  is  there  for  thinking  that  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty  is  in  part  due  to 
personal  or  partizan  motives? 
What  effect  would  the  proposed  substitu- 
tion of  "China''  for  "Japan"  have  (1)  on 
the  fate  of  the  treaty  and  (2)  on  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Shantung  question  ?  Why  did 
Great  Britain  support  Japan's  claim  to  this 
territory  ? 

Refer   to   a   copy   of   the   proposed    Covenant 
for   a   League  of   Nations   and   see   for   your- 
self   in    what    cases    the    votes    given    to    the- 
British     dominions     might     affect    American.' 
interests. 
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SKeridan 
Road 

Kenilworth 

ni. 


Wealth  and  Traffic 
Demand  the  Best 


THAT'S   why   Sheridan  Road  in  Kenilworth 
and    Winnetka,    IlHnois,   is   paved   with 
concrete. 


This  famous  street  leading  through  these 
wealthy  Chicago  suburbs  receives  practically  all 
of  the  motor  traffic  passing  in  and  out  of  Chicago 
through  the  exclusive  North  Shore  residential 
district.  Normal  traffic  is  indicated  by  a  count  of 
motor  vehicles  made  Sunday,  May  11,  when  over 
4,000  automobiles  passed  over  the  concrete  shown 
above  in  six  hours. 

Kenilworth  and  Winnetka  didn't  have  to  con- 
sider first  cost — but  they  were  vitally  interested 
in  last  cost.  When  you  consider  cost,  let  it  be 
ultimate  cost  only.  Choice  will  then  be  concrete, 
as  it  has  been  in  hundreds  of  small  towns  where 
wealth  and  traffic  are  secondary  to  returns  on  the 
investment.  Whatever  your  paving  problem — 
road,  street  or  alley — concrete  is  the  answer. 

Write  our  nearest  District  Office  for  a  free  copy  of  "Your  Streets," 

Portland  Cement  Association 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
DENVER 


DES  MOINES 
DETROIT 
HELENA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICES  AT 

KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW  YORK 
FARKERSBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SEATTLE 
ST.  LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


Remarkable  Remarks 

WOODROW  Wilson — Opposition  con- 
structs nothing. 

Anne  Rittenhouse — French  heels 
have  disappeared. 

Senator  McCormick — The  millen- 
nium is  not  yet  here. 

"Babe"  Ruth — Give  the  fans  a  lit- 
tle more  free  hitting. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  am 
the  laziest  of  the  lazy. 

Lina  Cavalieri — Has  your  hair  be- 
gun to  split  at  the  ends? 

The  Pope — The  Catholic  Church  has 
always  loved  those  virho  suffer. 

Ex-Empe'ROR  William — The  word  of 
a  king  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Gerald  Stanley  Lee — If  a  nation 
really  wants  a  great  man  it  invents 
him. 

Bishop  of  Winchester — Prohibition 
does  not  seem  to  me  at  present  a  live 
issue. 

M.  Gauvain — The  names  of  the  new 
Hungarian  ministry  justify  the  name 
of  Judapest. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  I  am  lonesome, 
but  that  is  not  so. 

Christine  Frederick  —  Even  the 
business  girl  or  the  married  man 
should  keep  a  budget. 

Walter  Camp — The  amateur  rules 
must  be  remodeled  and  they  must  be 
framed  by  young  men. 

T.  J.  Hunt  of  Ranger,  Texas— I 
want  a  wife  and  want  her  quick. 
They're    scarce    in    Texas. 

Katherine  Lane — It  isn't  always 
the  fluffy  little  thing  in  a  georgette 
crepe  blouse  who  has  charm. 

Ed.  Howe — If  women  could  know 
how  many  men  long  to  be  widowers 
they  would  die  of  humiliation. 

King  George — The  ancient  and  ster- 
ling virtues  of  the  British  people  will 
not  fail  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 

Lady  Duff-Gordon — I  forecast  that 
the  American  woman  will  never  per- 
mit her  dresses  to  reach  the  knee  line. 

W.  C.  Freeman — Just  think  of  it — 
Coca-Cola  was  born  thirty-three  years 
ago  and  started  with  a  capital  of  $500. 

Arthur  Henderson  —  Before  the 
winter  ends,  a  dreadful  convulsion  of 
anger  and  despair  may  seize  the  peo- 
ples. 

Prince  Aage — The  English  are  quiet 
drinkers,  but  when  an  American  gets 
drunk  you  can  hear  him  all  over  the 
place. 

Field  Marshal  von  Hindenburg — 
The  German  people  will  rise  again;  it 
will  not  take  place  in  my  day,  but  my 
son  will  see  it. 

Tennis  Champion  Molla  Bjurstedt 
— When  I  am  forty  I  hope  to  have 
other  interests  in  life  than  playing 
tennis  and  flirting. 

Rev.  Joseph  H.  Vance — If  your  au- 
tomobile had  so  many  useless  parts  in 
it  as  your  average  church  you  could 
not  run  it  down  hill. 

Bishop  M.  S.  Hughes — Some  people 
go  to  the  Bank  of  Heaven  with  checks 
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Pebbles 

From    the    Personal    column    of    the 
London  Times: 

PERSONAL 


signed  Jesus  Christ  when  they  haven't 
a  blessed  thing  in  deposit  and  never 
had. 

Cecil  Harmsworth — No  blockade 
has  been  declared  or  is  being  exercized 
against  any  part  of  Russia. 

Democratic  National  Chairman 
CuMMiNGS — The  difficulty  with  the 
Republican  party  is  that  it  offers  no 
hope  for  the  future. 

President  Masaryk — I  think  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Allies  to  enter  into  re- 
lations with  all  Russian  groups  and 
with  all  existing  Russian  Governments. 

Marshal  Foch — That  Great  Brit- 
ain should  maintain  large  reserves  of 
military  material  is  one  of  the  obvious 
indispensable  precautions  to  be  taken. 

Roy  Griffiths — After  many  years 
around  in  trains  and  subjecting  clothes 
to  all  sorts  of  abuse,  I  am  firm  for 
the  medium  priced  suits  bought  often. 

Henry  V.  Morgan — Unless  the  stu- 
dent can  stand  cool  and  composed  in 
the  presence  of  a  million  universes  he 
can  expect  small  results  from  spiritual 
meditation. 


■|T7  0I'LD   like   to   play   Tlddlywinks. — Sweetheart. 


E 


THKL. — Lucky    girl;    wish    I    was    along    with 
you. — Reg. 


ARMY    CHAPLAIN    seeks    LIVING;    four   years 
service;     nine    years    in    Orders;    no    private 
means. — Box    M.313,    The    Times. 


R. 


— Half    way.      Retaliation.      D.    back    to-dav. 
— N. 


Tp   C    — Keep     hopeful,     dearest,     and     stick     it. 


Twinkles. 


Sun    m\ist    sliine.      Always,  the    same. — 


A  NCEL  HE.VKT.— Rest  necessary  sake  A.  H. 
•^^  Safe  send  soothing.  London.  Impossible 
come. 

CHU-CHTi. — Puff,    puff;    liome    section    all    clear. 
— Sleeper. 

I  Am  making  an  effort  to  get  into  touch  wiUi 
some  one  wlio  DESIRES  to  secure  the  SERV- 
ICES of  a  man  who  luis  breadth  of  view  and 
mature  judgment,  is  intellectually  proeressive, 
and  has  a  keen  interest  in  the  accuracy  of  de- 
tail. I  am  married,  educated,  and  trustworthy, 
and  have  a  Avealth  of  experience;  unquestionable 
responsibility  and  references. — Box  L.357,  The 
Times. 

^  AC\  PHE.MITM.— Two  Ladies  wish  oomfort- 
3Lt:v  able  FIKST-CLASS  CABIN  for  UNITED 
ST.\TES  immediately.—Hox  15,817,  380,  Oxford- 
street,    W. 

UNITED       STATES.— BERTH       to       any       Port 
WANTED      immediately.— Box     15,834,     380, 
Oxford-street,     W.l. 


M 


ET.\. — And     the     purple     flower     is     on     the 
ground. — Ometca. 


I  HAVE  done  my  bit  for  Britain  and  am  not 
grumbling  because,  through  wounds,  it  has 
cost  me  my  pre-war  profession.  I  REQUIRE 
r»io,000  for  a  FRESH  START.  Will  you  who  are 
grateful  for  Peace  help  me?  I  undertake,  on 
my  honour,  to  return  all  money  lent  as  soon  as 
my  prospective  trading  business  is  developed, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  pay  5  per  cent,  interest 
on  all  loans.  Will  you  trust  and  help  a  retired 
tield-ollicer? — Box    K.228,    The    Times. 

V  A — Missed  you  both  platforms,  though  ar- 
-l-  •  ^  rived  early.  Thought  saw  you  as  train 
h'ft — was  it?  .  Where  are  you?  May  I  write, 
i'.abe?      Go   express.      Cannot   wait. — D.3. 

OSBORNE. — Do     send     cheque     next     week     up 
north;    most   important    and    urgent;    love. — 

-Vrthington. 

CHEAP  HOLIDAY.— LONELY  NAVAL  OFFI- 
CER, with  leave,  wishes  MEET  young 
i.ENTLEMAN  COMP.VNION  for  seaside  or  else- 
where; youth  and  refinement  absolutely  essen- 
lial.     All   expenses  paid. — Box   L.280,   The  Times. 

C_  A       — Will    sender    of    cake    from    Paquebot, 
"•^«        Southampton,      through      Cox's,      please 
enlighten.  R.    E.   T. '.'— Box   K.3S)2,   The   Times. 

DARLING.- — Tho'    broken    my    promise,    do    keep 
yours;     work    hard;     stick    it    for    my    sake; 
while     there's    life     there's    liope. — Duckie. 


L. 


. — Can   I    write?      Please,    Love,    Trust. — J. 


s 


U.NDIAL. — Say   the  wcu'd   and   it   shall   be  youis; 
no   old-fashioned   notions  about   me. 


A    CITY    FELLOW,    getting    married,    would    like 
meet    auotlier    to    liuy    "our    own    house"    to- 
gether.— Box    M.3."iO,    Tlie    Times. 


G 


I    cannot   help   it,    but    I    shall    feel   so   mis- 
•       erahle    without    you. — FRED. 


MKL. — There    7.30.      Wai 
planation?— Dolly. 


ted   one   hour.     An   ex- 


W.\NTEn,  for  girl  in  .Northumberland.  COM- 
PA.'MIONCILVI'EUO.N,  war  widow,  under 
M);  must  be  jolly  and  fond  of  country  life;  high- 
est references  required  and  given. — Box  M.164, 
The    Times. 


MKJNONE'l'TE.— Shall     be     wearing     the 
next    Wednesday. — Phlox. 


game 


TO    tlie    MEMORY    of    the    BEST    LITTLE    DOG 
in    FLANDERS       "MIS  I'EK   JOCK-HI,"    123rd 
Infantry    Brigade.       "Kill    'im.    Boy!   !"— PAT. 

"IjT  L.\X. — II.      fre(iiu'nt      visitor.        Restart     Men. 
J-        Coming    back?— Dotible    Tliree. 

YOUTH,  21,  in  debt,  must  got  i;30  immedi- 
ately; would  repay  instalments;  no  secur- 
ity; genuine.  I'lease  help.— Wright,  62,  Stan- 
more-road,    Edgbaston,    Blnninglmm. 
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Ink! 


No  one  but  the  old 
makers,  who  knew  the  secret, 

ever  succeeded  in  producing  a  Damas- 
cus blade.    Mimeograph  ink  has  never 
been  made  by  any  one  but  ourselves.   It 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 

Mimeographing  process.    Out  of  thirty  years 
of  careful  experimenting  it  has  been  developed — to 
work   with  our  waxless  dermatype   stencil  on  the 
Mimeograph.  By  these  three  good  inventions  of  ours — 
(1)  ink,  (2)  stencil,  (3)  machine — are  letters,  forms,  bul- 
letins, drawings,  maps,  etc.,  quickly,  easily  and  cheaply 
duplicated  at  the  speedy  rate  of  five  thousand  finely 
printed  copies  an  hour.    And  the  excellence  of  the  work 
depends  largely  upon  the  inh    Let  us  show  you  how  this 
process  will  save  money  and  time  for  you.    Get  booklet 
"E'4romA.  B.Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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The  President  and  the  Senate 


WHEN  President  Wilson  returned  to  the  Paris 
White  House  in  March  after  a  flying  visit  to 
the  United  States  he  found  that  several  im- 
portant changes  had  been  made  in  the  peace  treaty  in 
his  absence.  With  the  assent  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners, the  League  of  Nations  covenant  had  been  di- 
vorced from  the  treaty  proper  in  a  fashion  that  would 
have  won  the  entire  approval  of  Senator  Knox;  the 
Sarre  valley  had  been  given  outright  to  France  and 
Fiume  to  Italy.  In  the  bargaining  that  was  necessary 
to  get  back  to  the  status  quo  prior  to  his  journey  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  President's  fourteen  points 
were  blunted. 

Now,  with  the  President  away  from  the  Washington 
White  House,  his  supporters  in  the  Senate  are  showing 
an  inclination  to  take  things  into  their  own  hands  and 
may  fix  up  a  settlement  that  the  President  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  kicking  apart  when  he  returns.  The  President 
wants  unconditional  acceptance  of  the  treaty  and  is 
opposed  to  reservations  of  any  sort  in  the  resolution  of 
ratification.  While  he  is  reiterating  his  position  in  the 
West,  Democrats  in  the  Senate  are  very  busy  negoti- 
ating for  ratification  with  mild  reservations. 

Senator  Hitchcock  is  taking  no  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions. When  he  made  a  gesture  toward  compromise 
some  weeks  ago  he  was  called  to  the  White  House.  Upon 
emerging  Senator  Hitchcock  made  the  flat  statement 
that  the  treaty  would  be  ratified  with  no  reservations. 
He  has  somewhat  modified  that  opinion  since  that  time. 
Senator  Hitchcock  must  have  seen  then  what  is  pri- 
vately admitted  by  both  sides  today : 

First.  The  treaty  can- 
not by  any  possible  com- 
bination be  defeated  in 
the   Senate. 

Second.  The  treaty  can- 
not by  any  possible  com- 
bination be  ratified  with- 
out reservations. 

He  was  anxious  that 
the  credit  for  perfecting 
the  treaty  should  go  to 
the  Administration  forces 
and  not  to  the  Republican 
majority.  It  is  the  same 
motive  that  actuated  Dem- 
ocratic senators  who  have 
recently  come  out  for 
reservations,  presumably 
without  the  assent  of 
the  President. 

During  the   first    week 


Marcus  in  New  York  Timet 


Here,  Puss,  Puss! 


of  his  absence  from  Washington  one  Democrat  a  day 
strayed  from  the  President's  no-reservation  fold.  The 
first  of  these  strayed  because  they  weren't  sure  the 
fold  would  hold  up  much  longer,  and  in  such  a  circum- 
stance it  was  perhaps  a  little  more  desirable  to  be  out 
than  in.  The  others  left  deliberately  for  the  purpose  of 
coaxing  the  Democratic  wanderers  and  some  of  the  Re- 
publicans they  had  joined  part  way  back. 

Senator  Simmons,  a  staunch  administration  man, 
said  in  the  Senate  he  favored  ratification  of  the  treaty 
without  amendment  or  reservation. 

However,  after  a  thoro  study  of  the  situation  in  the  Sen- 
ate I  am  convinced  that  some  concessions  in  the  way  of 
reservations  will  have  to  be  made  to  secure  its  ratification, 
and  so  believing,  I  have  recently  discussed  with  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  the  advisability  of  reaching  some  com- 
promize between  those  who  are  in  favor  of  it  with  con- 
servative reservations  of  an  interpretative  character. 

Senator  Simmons  said  he  was  utterly  opposed  to  the 
reservations  proposed  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  its  report  on  the  treaty.  The  mild  reservation- 
ist  Republicans  also  are  opposed  to  these  reservations 
and  have  so  notified  Senator  Lodge.  Their  opposition 
centers  against  the  second  of  the  Lodge  reservations, 
which  seeks  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  all  obliga- 
tions under  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  and  provides 
that  no  mandate  shall  be  accepted  without  specific  au- 
thorization of  Congress.  They  are  willing,  they  say,  to 
assert  that  the  power  to  declare  war  rests  solely  with 
Congress,  but  will  go  no  farther.  Senator  Lodge  has 
explained  that  the  reservation  on  Article  X  was  written 

as   it  was   to   secure   the 

support  of  irreconcila- 
bles  like  Senators  Borah, 
•  Brandegee  and  Johnson 
in  the  committee  and  he 
would  have  no  objection 
to  modifications  on  the 
floor. 

If  a  combination  be- 
tween Democratic  sena- 
tors and  the  Republican 
mild  reservationists  can 
be  effected,  it  means  that 
the  reservations  will  be 
conservative.  If  the  Re- 
publican majority,  on  the 
other  hand,  yields  some- 
what to  the  mild  reserva- 
tionists, but  not  enough 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Democratic      reservation- 
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ists,  the  conditions  in  the  ratification  resolution  will 
be  of  a  more  radical  character. 

From  the  tenor  of  President  Wilson's  speeches  it 
might  well  be  assumed  that  he  will  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty  if  any  conditions  whatsoever  are  laid  down  in  the 
Senate  resolution  of  ratification.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  he  will  not  risk  the  delay  such  an 
attitude  would  entail  if  the  reservations  finally  adopted 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  receive  the  speedy  assent 
of  the  principal  signatories  to  the  treaty. 

If  the  President's  speeches  have  had  no  other  effect 
they  have  speeded  up  the  consideration  of  the  treaty. 
On  the  day  he  made  his  first  speech  the  treaty  was  or- 
dered reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  since  that  time  all  efforts  at  obstruc- 
tion have  disappeared. 

The  President  made  one  argument  for  the  League  of 
Nations  this  week  that  may  not  be  without  its  effect  on 
the  country  and  the  Senate.  It  was  in  the  memorandum 
inserted  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  record  by 
Frank  P.  Walsh  of  his  conference  with  the  President  in 
Paris  on  the  Irish  question.  Mr.  Walsh  had  recalled  to 
the  President  his  declaration  during  the  war  on  the 
rights  of  small  nations  to  self-determination.  And  the 
President  said: 

You  have  touched  on  the  great  metaphysical  tragedy  of 
today.  My  words  have  raised  hope  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  people.  It  is  my  wish  that  they  have  that;  but  could  you 
imagine  that  you  could  revolutionize  the  world  at  once, 
could  you  imagine  that  those  people  could  come  into  that 
at  once? 

The  President's  obvious  thought  on  that  day  was,  as 
it  is  today,  that  small  nations  will  come  into  the  rights 
of  which  he  has  spoken  through  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  that  they  can  secure  these  rights  in  no  other  way. 

With  the  opening  of  the  final  phase  of  the  peace 
treaty  contest  in  the  Senate,  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  of  the  country  to  a  large  extent  is  again  drawn 
away  from  domestic  to  world  problems. 


(£7 1919  .Veto  York  Ttibune 

It  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  parents 


But  the  domestic  problems  are  still  there,  waiting  to 
be  solved,  and  every  day  of  delay  is  adding  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  solution.  More  than  a  month  ago  the  President 
recommended  the  passage  of  certain  legislation  to  assist 
in  the  fight  against  the  high  cost  of  living.  Not  one  of 
these  measures  has  yet  been  finally  adopted.  Attorney 
General  Palmer  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture that  if  the  legislation  asked  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  were  promptly  passed  he  believed  the  high  cost 
of  living  emergency  would  disappear  within  sixty  d^s. 
The  House  passed  the  legislation,  but  the  Senate  evi- 
dently has  decided  to  wait  and  see  whether  sixty  days 
will  not  bring  a  solution  whether  the  profiteering  bill 
is  passed  or  not. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  investigating 
the  coal  situation  has  established  that  there  is  a  pres- 
ent shortage  approximating  90,000,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous and  18,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal.  Coal  oper- 
ators thought  the  blame  rested  largely  with  the  rail- 
road administration  for  not  furnishing  sufficient  cars. 
Director  General  Hines  pointed  out,  however,  that, 
while  there  had  been  a  small  shortage  of  cars,  the  fact 
that  neither  industrial  enterprizes  nor  householders 
bought  coal  earlier  in  the  year,  led  to  a  shutting  down 
of  mines  and  resulted  in  an  enormous  falling  off  in 
necessary  production. 

Mr.  Hines  said  the  railroad  administration,  by 
adopting  emergency  methods,  could  handle  the  situa- 
tion, if  the  coat  operators  were  able  to  make  up  in  pro- 
duction during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  recom- 
mended that  appropriations  be  made  for  reconstituting 
the  Fuel  Administration,  with  its  powers  of  zoning, 
pooling  and  price  regulation.  He  feared  that  the  short- 
age would  othei'wise  be  exaggerated  by  the  coal  oper- 
ators for  the  purpose  of  exacting  unconscionable  profits. 

No  claim  was  made  that  labor  troubles  had  seriously 
interfered  with  coal  production,  but  the  committee  was 
informed  that  at  a  conference  at  Buffalo  on  September 
25  the  miners  will  demand  a  six-hour  day,  a  five-day 
week  and  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  with  nation- 
alization of  the  mines  on  the  Plumb  system  as  the  al- 
ternative. The  committee  has  been  told  in  addition  that 
a  movement  is  under  way  to  have  all  mine  workers  drop 
their  tools  during  the  period  of  negotiations. 

The  seamen's  unions  also  are  understood  to  be  on  the 
point  of  demanding  that  the  merchant  marine  built  by 
the  Government  during  the  period  of  the  war  be  na- 
tionalized. The  combination  of  the  miners,  transporta- 
tion and  marine  workers  is  the  same  that  is  working 
for  an  industrial  revolution  in  England. 

With  these  and  other  troubles  piling  up  it  is  evident 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  President  is  to  have  a 
breathing  spell  after  the  peace  treaty  is  ratified. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

Austria  Accepts  Peace  Terms 

WHEN  Dr.  Karl  Renner,  the  Austrian  Chancel- 
lor and  head  of  the  Austrian  peace  delegation, 
returned  to  Vienna  on  September  5  he  called 
together  the  Austrian  National  Assembly  and  told  the 
members  plainly  that  the  peace  treaty  in  this  final  form 
is  the  last  word  of  the  Allies  and  that  they  must  vote 
yes  or  no  on  it  without  discussion  or  delay.  The  Carin- 
thians,  Tyrolese,  Germans  and  Bohemians  voiced  a 
protest  against  the  alienation  of  their  people  to  Italy, 
Yugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia  without  any  considera- 
tion of  their  wishes.  A  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  declaring  that: 

We  raise  once  more  our  voices  against  a  peace  founded 
on  brute  force.  As  one  man  we  decline  the  dividing  up  of 
our  peoples  into  free  and  unfree,  as  is  done  by  this  peace. 
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We  further  declare  that  the  4^000,000  Germans  forced  under 
foreign  rule  will  for  all  time  insist  on  self-determination 
as  the  only  possible  basis  on  which  the  modem  state  may 
be  founded. 

The  resolution  concluded  by  blaming  the  Allies  for 
the  revolution  and  chaos  into  which  Europe  is  now 
plunged  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  League  of 
Nations  may  repair  the  wrong  and  ultimately  permit 
the  union  of  Austria  with  Germany.  The  Assembly  then 
authorized  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  a  vote  of  97 
to  23. 

Chancellor  Renner  then  hastened  back  to  France  to 
conclude  the  convention,  for  there  was  fear  lest  a  delay 
of  a  few  days  might  give  occasion  for  the  overthrow  of 
his  Government  by  a  coup  d'etat  of  the  monarchists  or 
a  revolution  of  the  Reds.  The  signing  took  place  on  the 
forenoon  of  September  10  in  the  Stone  Age  Museum 
of  the  Chateau  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  thirteen  miles 
northwest  of  Paris. 

The  American  signers  were  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Polk,  General  Bliss  and  Henry  White.  Colonel 
House  is  still  in  London.  The  Chinese  delegates  signed 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Japan.  They  refused  to  sign 
the  German  treaty  because  it  ceded  Shantung  to  Japan, 
by  signing  the  Austrian  treaty  they  secure  a  place  at 
the  council  table  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations. 

The  Rumanians  were  incensed  at  the  clauses  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  minorities  in  the  territory  that  is 
transferred  to  Austrian  sovereignty  and  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  making  a  reservation  on  this 
point.  But  the  Supreme  Council  replied  that  Rumania 
must  accept  the  treaty  without  reservation  or  abstain 
from  signing.  The  reason  why  this  provision  was  in- 
serted was  because  Rumania  has  flagrantly  violated  the 
•clause  in  her  constitution  which  the  Congress  of  Ber- 
lin in  1878  forced  her  to  adopt  and  which  guarantees 
equal  rights  to  all  the  population  without  regard  to 
race  or  religion.  The  Jews  in  Rumania  have  been  vir- 
tually debarred  from  citizenship  and  subjected  to  per- 
secution and  discrimination  as  severe  as  in  Poland. 
The  Yugoslavs  also  protest  the  clause  guaranteeing 
minority  rights  in  the  populations  which  come  under 
their  control. 

Including  the  various  supplementary  and  subsidiary 
treaties  and  protocols  there  were  fourteen  documents 
to  be  signed  by  the  thirty-nine  delegates  and  the  cere- 
mony was  more  dull  than  dramatic.  A  more  friendly 
atmosphere  prevailed  than  at  the  signing  of  the  Ver- 
sailles treaty  v/ith  Germany.  At  the  conclusion  Dr. 
Renner  issued  a  cordial  interview  to  the  French  press 
in  which  he  said: 

Austria  cannot  hate.  It  always  respects  the  man  with 
whom  it  has  to  fight.  We  are  the  conquered.  Yet,  misfor- 
tune has  given  us  liberty;  freed  us  from  the  yoke  of  a 
dynasty  whence  for  three  generations  no  man  of  worth 
has  sprung;  freed  us  from  bonds  with  nations  which  were 
never  in  understanding  with  us  nor  with  themselves. 

We  are  independent,  with  an  independence  which  cannot 
be  alienated;  yet  we  can  depend  on  the  Czechs  and  Poles 
for  coal,  on  the  Banat  for  cereals,  on  Italy  for  maritime 
commerce. 

If  France  lends  us  aid  the  name  of  St.  Germain  will 
soon  evoke  in  our  hearts  feelings  which  will  alleviate  the 
bitterness  of  the  hour  we  have  just  passed. 

Two  New  Parties 

ENTERS  a  new  political  party — the  Communist 
Labor  party — organized  by  the  so-called  "left 
wingers"  of  the  Socialist  organization.  It  is  led 
by  John  Reed,  a  young  Harvard  gentleman  who  was 
an  agent  of  Trotzky  in  Russia  and  returned  here  with 
credentials  as  the  consul  general  of  the  Bolshevists. 
Before  that  Mr.  Reed  had  an  active  career  as  an  agita- 


(c;  rtttat  tliusti  (It  ttig 

Secretary  of  Commerce  William  C.  Redfield  has  offered  his 
resignation  from  the  Cabinet  to  take  effect  November  1;  and 
rumor  has  it  that  a  difference  with  Railroad  Director  Hines  over 
steel  prices  last  spring  is  one  of  the  contributing  causes.  Secre- 
tary Redfield  has  been  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
the  Cabinet  ever  since  it  was  formed  by  President  Wilson  in  1913 

tor  and  fancier  of  revolutions,  first  coming  to  public 
notice  as  a  friend  of  Villa. 

The  Communist  party  has  adopted  as  its  platform  a 
re-write  of  the  constitution  which  Lenin  decreed  should 
be  the  fundamental  law  of  Russia  after  he  had  dis- 
persed by  force  a  regularly  elected  constitutional  con- 
vention. It  urges  the  nationalization  and  the  division 
of  all  property,  every  one  owning  anything  to  be  dis- 
possessed with  no  tiresome  attempt  to  convince  a  ma- 
jority. The  plan  is  to  seize  any  power  that  can  be  laid 
hold  of,  and  to  justify  later. 

But  the  Communists,  it  appears,  are  too  conservative 
and  bourgeoise  for  another  swarm  from  the  Socialist 
hive.  These  consist  of  the  foreign  language  Socialists 
recently  expelled  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
regular  organization.  The  reason  of  their  separation 
from  the  Communists  is  not  clearly  revealed.  As  nearly 
as  can  be  made  out  too  many  of  Reed's  followers  are  of 
American  birth  and  too  many  speak  English  to  be 
thoroly  trusted. 

The  old  Socialist  organization,  not  counting  those 
who  got  out  when  the  party  took  an  anti-war  attitude 
and  thus  favored  Germany,  is  now  split  into  three 
parts,  each  one  claiming  to  be  the  sole  and  only  cus- 
todian of  truth.  Which  faction  had  a  majority  before 
the  segmentation  will  probably  never  be  known,  for 
altho  a  plebiscite  of  the  party  favored  the  "left  wingers" 
the  returns  were  so  tainted  with  fraud  as  to  be  prac- 
tically valueless. 

The  Incidence  of  Hiffli  Prices 

n 

OFFICIAL  figures  compiled  by  the  ■  Council  of 
National  Defense,  Secretary  Baker,  chairman, 
show,  in  the  countries  named,  the  following  in- 
creases since  the  summer  of  1914  in  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs : 

Australia    40  per  cent 

Canada    104     " 

United   States    Ill     " 

Great  Britain    140     "       " 

Sweden    234     "       " 

France    236     "       " 

The  figures  for  Australia  are  because  ships  were 
lacking  to  transport  her  grain  surplus,  and  the  figures 
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(g/  International  Film 

This  Mexican  bandit  was  caught  young  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
Eighth  U.  S.  Cavalry  on  their  recent  punitive  expedition  across 
the  border  after  the  Mexican  robbers  who  captured  two 
American  aviators  and  held  them  prisoner  in  Mexico  for  ransom 

for  Sweden  show  the  effect  of  the  German  demand 
which  the  blockade  was  unable  to  stop.  The  high  figures 
for  France  are  due  in  part  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
French  franc  in  food  exporting  countries.  But,  making 
allowances  for  special  conditions,  it  is  clear  food  prices 
are  up  in  the  five  years  from  100  to  150  per  cent. 

The  rise  has  occurred  in  neutral  as  well  as  in  bel- 
ligerent countries,  in  both  hemispheres,  and  thus  clear- 
ly points  to  a  world-wide  cause  or  causes.  We  ascribe 
it  to  domestic  profiteers  and  to  lack  of  price-fixing,  but 
it  has  come  as  severely  where  riots  and  chaotic  laws 
have  assailed  food  merchants  and  where  price-fixing 
has  been  followed.  With  the  ocean  highway  open  the 
staples  have  flowed  to  the  countries  making  the  highest 
bids,  and  our  prices  have  been  European  prices  less  the 
cost  of  reaching  them.  Except  for  the  high  cost  of  ship 
space,  our  prices  would  probably  be  higher  than  they 
are  and  Europe's  lower.  An  embargo  on  food  exports 
would  have  kept  food  prices  low  here,  but  this  embargo 
we  have  not  laid,  partly  because  it  would  have  been 
cruel  to  Europe  and  partly  because  our  greatest  eco- 
nomic interest  deemed  it  its  right  to  sell  for  the  most 
it  could  get. 

Among  world  causes  the  Council  first  mentions  the 
inflation  of  money  and  credit  instruments  which  per- 
form the  office  of  money.  On  July  1,  1914,  the  per  capita 
circulation  of  the  United  States  was  $34.53  and  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1919,  $45.16.  Bank  deposits  went  up  in  the  same 
period  from  seventeen  billion  to  twenty-eight  billion, 
while  bank  clearings,  indicating  the  velocity  of  check- 
money,  incrpased  almost  twice  as  fast. 

The  experts  of  the  Council  are  apparently  unable  to 
determine  whether  or  not  wages,  taking  annual  earn- 
ings as  the  proper  base,  have  gone  up  on  the  whole  as 
fast  as  prices.  With  respect  to  food  and  clothing  it 
thinks  they  have  not,  but  counting  housing,  lighting, 
railroad  rates,  postage,  amusements  and  many  miscel- 
laneous expenditures,  it  seems  to  incline  to  the  view 
that  the  two  movements  have  been  at  nearly  the  same 
speed.  It  of  course  concedes  the  great  inequality  of  the 
incidence  and  that  the  great  change  has  almost  cut 
fixed  incomes  in  two. 


A  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Peace 
Treaty 

Everybody  agrees  that  the  pending  Peace  Treaty 
has  some  good  points  and  some  poor  ones.  Wherein 
people  differ  is  in  whether  the  good  in  it  outweighs 
the  bad.  The  disputes  about  it  are  due  partly  to  the 
different  valuation  attached  to  its  provisions  and 
partly  to  the  tendency  of  both  its  friends  and  foes 
to  confine  their  attention  to  the  particular  points  that 
they  like  or  dislike  instead  of  balancing  its  merits 
and  defects  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
judgment  one  should  draw  up  in  parallel  columns  his 
opinion  of  the  creditable  and  discreditable  features 
of  the  treaty,  marking  the  former  plus  and  the  latter 
minus,  and  weighting  each  according  to  his  view  of 
its  importance.  In  the  debit  or  negative  column  should 
be  included  not  merely  the  faults  of  the  treaty  but 
its  failures  to  secure  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

A  minor  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission  at  Paris  has  drawr  up  for  his  own 
satisfaction  the  following  trial  balance.  He  has  al- 
lowed the  maximum  of  100  points  to  the  positive  and 
negative  sides,  distributed  among  the  several  topics 
as  he  thinks  their  importance  deserves. 


CREDIT 


DEBIT 


International   Clauses    {30   points) 

League   of   Nations   Covenant  20     Failure   to   bring   enemy   and 

Labor  clauses    10        other  States  within  scope  of 

these  clauses    — 5 

European  Political  Clauses    (25  points) 


Emancipation  of  Prussian 
Poles     10 

Emancipation  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine         5 

Other    frontier   improvements     5 

Minority    rights   stipulated...     5 


Isolation  of  Danzig  and  East 

Prussia    — 3 

Sarre  valley  arrangement.... — 3 
Refusal   self-determination   to 
Germans  of  Austria — 7 


Extra-European  Clauses    (10  points) 


Benefits  to  Allies  and  to  na- 
tives of  colonial  rearrange- 
ments        3 

Introduction  mandatory  sys- 
tem        7 


Loss  of  German  effort  in  col- 
onies   — 1 

Shantung  settlement   — 4 

Failure  to  extend  mandatory 
system  to  all  tropical  colo- 
nies   — 5 


Economic  Clauses    (25  points) 


Reparations     to    injured    na- 
tions        15 

Internationalized   routes    ....     6 
Useful  economic,  financial  and 
legal  stipulations    4 


Possible  damage  of  reparation 
clauses  to  German  economic 
life     - 

Lack  of  reciprocity  in  cer- 
tain economic  arrangements- 


Guarantees    (10  points) 


Disarmament  of   Germany...     5 
Treaties  (Covenant  and  treaty 
with    France)     5 


100 


Prolonged  occupation  of 
Rhineland  and  lack  of  pro- 
vision for  general  dis- 
armament      — 3 

Failure  to  guarantee  con- 
tinued democratic  govern- 
ment   in    Germany — 7 


-48 


Net  credit  in   favor  of  the  Peace  Treaty,   52 


According  to  his  figuring  the  ayes  have  it  by  a 
majority  of  52.  The  treaty  is  about  half  as  good  as 
he  would  like  to  have  had  it,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  could  have  been  made  twice  as  good  as  it  is. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  all  of  the  items 
in  the  debit  column  are  blameworthy,  but  in  some 
cases  they  were  the  necessary  corollary  of  the  bene- 
ficial items  (for  instance,  reparations  may  impoverish 
Germany  but  are  a  necessity  to  Belgium  and  France) 
or  else  beyond  human  control  (as  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  Russia  in  its  present  condition  into  an  or- 
derly international  system).  It  is  evident  that  the 
balance  sheet  is  considered  from  the  general  inter- 
national point  of  view;  not  from  the  interests  of  any 
single  nation. 

Of  course  no  two  persons  will  give  exactly  the 
same  value  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  Some  even 
would  regard  as  a  defect  what  others  consider  a 
merit  and  so  would  place  a  point  in  the  opposite 
column.  We  print  this  trial  balance  with  the  idea  that 
our  readers  may  like  to  draw  up  their  own  in  such 
a  form. 


Pershing 
Day 


New  York  put  the  climax  to 
its  season  of  riotous  welcoming 
fetes  and  parades  of  military 
splendor  when  the  commander 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  came  home  on 
September  9.  General  Pershing 
returned  on  the  "Leviathan" — 
and  a  million  or  more  people, 
it  is  estimated,  turned  out  be- 
fore dawn  to  see  the  big  ship 
come  up  thru  the  harbor  to  its 
dock.  Secretary  Baker  was  the 
first  to  shake  General  Persh- 
ing's hand  as  he  came  ashore. 
In  the  informal  setting  of  the 
pier  shed  the  Secretary  of  War 
read  President  Wilson's  official 
welcome  to  the  General  and 
made  formal  announcement 
that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  conferred  upon  him 
the  signal  honor  of  rank  as  a 
full  general  of  the  regular 
army — a  rank  which  will  be 
General      Pershing's      for      life 


Crntral  News 


Graphic  News 


Press  lUustratma 

Hats  off  to  the  "Leviathan" — Bernard  Baruch,  in  the  background,  has  the 
highest  swing,  but  Secretary  Baker  reaches  farthest  out.  At  the  Secretary's 
right  is  General  March,  at  his  left  former   Secretary  of  Finance  McAdoo 


As  he  acknowl- 
edged salutes 
and  cheers  on 
his  drive  thru 
the  city  "the 
most  soldierly 
man  in  the 
world"  smiled 
and  waved  like 
any  doughboy 
glad  to  be 
home.  On  Sep- 
tember 11  he 
rode  at  the 
head  of  the 
First  Division 
in  an  impres- 
sive parade 
tlown  F  i  f  t  h 
Avenue 
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Navy  Control  of  Wireless 

Is  Secretary  Daniels'  recent  plan,  calling  for  the 
permanent  control  of  all  wireless  stations  by  the 
Navy,  practicable?  Some  say  yes,  and  others  no; 
and  both  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  fair  answer.  The 
public,  apart  from  the  little  group  vitally  interested  in 
wireless  communication,  is  generally  ready  to  shake  its 
head  and  emphatically  deny  the  Secretary's  request,  be- 
cause of  its  experience  with  Government-controlled 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires  in  wartime.  All  in  all,  it 
is  a  subject  that  is  now  commanding  all  the  attention 
of  wireless  men,  and  a  heated  debate  is  going  on  be- 
tween those  in  favor  of  Navy  control  and  those  in  favor 
of  a  return  to  pre-war  arrangements,  wherein  private 
companies  operated  wireless  stations  after  the  fashion 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  and  cable  systems. 

Little  is  known  of  the  remarkable  work  done  by  the 
Navy  during  its  brief  control  of  the  wireless  stations 
of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  is  only  during  the  past  two 
years  that  radio  communication  has  been  brought  to  a 
state  of  relative  perfection,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  telegraph  and  cable  systems. 

In  the  past  radio  communication  was  greatly  handi- 
capped by  atmospheric  electricity,  commonly  called 
"static,"  and  interference  from  other  stations.  Thus  if 
a  station  was  receiving  messages  from  another  station 
several  hundred  miles  distant,  the  signals  were  often 
broken  up  by  a  third  station  a  few  miles  away.  Again, 
atmospheric  electricity,  especially  during  summer 
months,  created  a  constant  and  loud  rumble  in  the 
receiving  operator's  telephone  receivers,  drowning  out 
the  incoming  signals.  In  the  instance  of  trans-Atlantic 
stations,  atmospheric  electricity  often  caused  a  sus- 
pension of  radio  traffic  for  hours  and  days  at  a  time. 
Obviously,  radio  stations  were  not  in  position  to  even 
attempt  to  compete  against  the*  positive  working  cables 
and  telegraph  lines. 

However  that  may  have  been,  the  past  two  years  have 
disclosed  a  remarkable  development  in  radio  science.  For 
one  thing,  atmospheric  electricity  has  been  more  or  less 
suppressed  at  the  receiving  end  by  the  employment  of 
special  antennae.  The  former  tall  masts  and  lofty  wires 
have  been  replaced  by  large  loops  of  wire,  placed  in  a 
building.  These  loops  serve  to  intercept  the  radio  waves, 
which  pass  thru  the  brick  and  steel  skeleton  structure 


of  any  building  with  little  if  any  loss  in  strength;  but 
the  "static"  waves,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  affect  the 
loops  to  any  great  extent,  and  can  therefore  be  elimi- 
nated while  retaining  the  desired  signals.  Thanks  to 
the  remarkably  sensitive  vacuum  tubes  now  used  for 
receiving  and  amplifying  signals — little  electric  lamps 
of  special  construction  which  detect  and  amplify  sig- 
nals thousands  of  times  without  distortion — the  new 
loop  antennae  receive  signals  quite  as  far  away  as  the 
lofty  antennae  previously  employed  but  now  retained 
principally  for  transmitting  purposes. 

A  remarkable  system  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
Navy  Department  for  overcoming  interference.  For- 
merly, a  half  dozen  or  more  stations  would  be  found 
chattering  away  in  a  given  locality,  with  the  result 
that  they  interfered  one  with  the  other  so  that  at  times 
communication  was  impossible.  Of  course,  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  tuning;  that  is  to  say,  a  transmitter  and 
receiver  can  be  attuned  with  each  other.  In  practice, 
however,  commercial  stations  are  compelled  to  transmit 
on  a  given  wavelength  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  Gov- 
ernment and  amateur  stations;  and  so  it  came  about, 
in  former  days,  that  several  stations  would  be  working 
at  the  same  wave  length  and  in  the  same  zone. 

Today  the  Navy  Department  makes  use  of  a  remote 
control  system.  Down  near  the  Battery,  in  New  York 
City,  there  is  a  Navy  station  in  an  office  building  which 
handles  all  the  radio  traffic  for  New  York  and  vicinity. 
This  station,  however,  is  devoid  of  tall  masts  and  lofty 
wires.  There  is  next  to  nothing  to  suggest  a  wireless 
station.  Rather,  it  appears  to  be  a  telegraph  station. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  control  station,  as  it  is  known, 
operates  powerful  transmitters  located  at  Bush  Ter- 
minal, Seagate,  Sandy  Hook,  Mantoloking,  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  Rockaway,  Fire  Island,  and  Montauk.  Op- 
erators working  their  keys  at  the  New  York  control 
station,  operate  the  powerful  transmitters  at  the  base 
of  the  lofty  aerials  at  the  stations  named. 

In  this  manner  interference  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; for  if  a  ship  calls  up  New  York,  it  is  answered 
through  the  nearest  transmitter,  which  may  be  Mon- 
tauk, at  the  easterly  end  of  Long  Island,  some  120  miles 
out  of  New  York,  or  Mantoloking,  down  the  Jersey 
coast.  The  ship,  however,  is  heard  at  the  New  York 
control  station  by  means  of  one  of  several  loop  an- 
tennae. The  control  station  works  the  various  transmit- 


@  Lnitertcuod  A  Undertoood 

A  submarine  "down  the  Mississippi  floatin' "  is  a  brand  new  sight  and  one  that  roused  unusual  interest  during  the  recent  recruiting 
voyage  during  which  part  of  our  navy  went  up  the  river  to  St.  Louis.  The  gun  of  a  nearby  warship  hovers  over  this  submarine 
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ting  stations  over  long  telegraph  lines  thru  the  agency 
of  relays,  or  magnetically-operated  switches,  which  in 
turn  operate  the  transmitters. 

The  Navy  remote  control  system  enables  a  vast  vol- 
ume of  radio  traffic  to  be  handled  with  the  minimum  of 
interference.  Each  steamer  communicates  directly  with 
the  control  station  operator,  who  answers  thru  the 
transmitter  located  nearest  the  ship.  In  cases  where  the 
position  of  the  ship  is  not  known,  it  is  soon  located  by 
means  of  radio  compass  apparatus  at  Sandy  Hook,  and 
the  proper  transmitter  assigned  to  it. 

Considered  in  its  entirety,  radio  communication  has 
attained  a  state  of  relative  perfection  never  dreamed 
of  by  the  early  radio  men.  Automatic  transmitters  and 
photographic-tape  receivers  make  it  possible  to  send 
and  receive  hundreds  of  words  per  minute,  contrasted 
with  fifteen  words  per  minute  for  long-distance  com- 
munication but  five  years  ago.  Radio  telephony  is  now 
available  for  trans-Atlantic  work,  if  the  public  demands 
it  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  So  it  is  evident  that 
whatever  may  be  done  with  Secretary  Daniels'  plea,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  radio  communication  will  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  develop  it  along  the  lines 
now  laid  down  as  the  result  of  two  years  of  wartime 
effort. 

A  New  Labor  Point  of  View 

AMONG  recent  sociological  contributions  is  the 
striking  declaration  of  the  employees  of  the  Mid- 
vale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company. 

Resolutions  which  their  representatives  prepared  and 
unanimously  approved  say  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
can  be  abated  only  by  "diligent,  efficient  and  conscien- 
tious labor,  by  thrift  and  avoidance  of  extravagance" ; 
that  the  interest  of  the  worker  is  in  real  wages  and  not 
in  nominal  wages,  and  that  the  way  for  him  to  get  more 
is  to  stabilize  or  lower  prices  by  producing  more;  that 
"any  workman  who  demands  a  greater  proportionate 
return  for  his  labor  than  his  fellow  workmen  in  other 
lines  are  getting  is  as  guilty  of  profiteering  as  a  grocer 
who  charges  exorbitant  prices  for  necessaries  of  life." 
Therefore,  the  Midvalers  resolved  that  persistent  de- 
mands for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  are  uneco- 
nomic and  unwise  and  should  not  be  encouraged. 

This  utterance  of  a  body  of  workers,  which  reads  as 
if  prepared  by  a  professor  of  political  economy,  shows 
to  what  extent  the  elements  of  the  dismal  science  per- 
meate the  artizan  class.  The  speeches  supporting  the 
resolutions  denounced  with  contenipt  all  attempts  to 
make  men  of  labor  believe  that  there  is  any  profit  to  the 
laboring  class  in  multiplying  jobs,  or  in  putting  limits 
on  production,  or  in  fomenting  the  idea  that  wages  are 
paid  out  of  the  profits  of  capital.  It  proudly  proclaimed 
that  labor  pays  itself  out  of  the  fruit  of  its  own  toil, 
and  that  the  way  of  progress  for  it  was  to  stimulate 
production  by  attracting  to  its  service  men  of  special 
skill  to  direct  and  manage  difficult  technical  and  busi- 
ness problems.  The  employer  was  presented,  not  as  the 
master  of  labor,  but  as  its  servant  and  its  tool,  a  fel- 
low worker  as  essential  in  his  role  as  the  laborer  is 
in  his. 

Bearing  on  the  questions  discussed  by  the  Midvale 
workers,  Michael  Puntervoid,  a  Norwegian  socialist, 
has  brought  to  this  country  information  of  the  latest 
phase  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia.  He  quotes  a  recent  Bol- 
shevist circular  wherein  it  is  stated:  "The  fate  of  the 
proletariat  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  of  production, 
and  an  increase  of  the  latter  results  in  a  gain  for  the 
proletariat,  whereas  a  decline  is  the  same  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  proletariat." 

To  prevent  a  falling  off  in  production  strikes  are  for- 


ce) Keiistone  View 

THREE  CHEERS  FOR  FATHER! 

One  of  the  numerous  high  points  of  applause  that  enlivened  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  welcome  to  Canada.  The  Premier,  Sir  Robert 
Borden     (extreme    left),    made    the    formal    welcoming    address 

bidden  in  Soviet  Russia,  and  incentive  measures  of  the 
capitalist  system,  such  as  bonuses  and  piecework,  are 
resorted  to.  Large  salaries  are  paid  to  superintendents 
and  they  are  guaranteed  against  the  confiscation  of 
anything  they  save.  The  consequence  is  that  Russian 
industry  shows  some  evidence  of  revival,  altho  to  the 
worker  it  seems  that  the  new  system  is  merely  the  old 
system  under  a  new  name. 

For  a  Return  to  Economic  Laws 

THE  best  financial  thought  in  the  country  pleads 
for  the  return  of  economic  laws  to  govern  condi- 
tions rather  than  a  continuance  of  governmental 
control  or  supervision  of  any  sort.  Mr.  George  E.  Rob- 
erts, vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  recently  published  an  interesting  article  in  which 
he  stated  that  unrest  and  lessened  production  were  fac- 
tors that  governed  America's  prosperity  and  that  this 
was  a  time  for  earnest  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  every  man  and  woman.  He  deprecated 
governmental  attacks  on  business  and  the  radical  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Trades  Commission  to  bring  about 
a  permanent  licensing  system  to  perpetuate  some  of  the 
war  expedients. 

The  deterioration  of  crops  caused  a  natural  stiffen- 
ing of  prices  in  foodstuffs  and  clothing  materials,  and 
this  prompted  a  buying  movement  which  carried  them 
still  higher.  The  buying  was  for  foreign  as  well  as  home 
consumption,  June  exports  having  been  far  above  any 
previous  record  with  cotton  goods  and  leather  predomi- 
nating. Statements  have  been  published  as  to  the  prob- 
able cost  of  shoes  and  clothing  next  year  and  we  saw 
the  culmination  of  labor  troubles  in  the  surprizing  but 
not  unexpected  demands  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
Mr.  Roberts,  speaking  for  the  large  financial  interests, 
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A  student  orator  in  Peking  exhorting  the  crowds 
to     buy     native     goods     instead     of     Japanese 

felt  that  vested  capital  was  being  menaced  by  the  wave 
of  radical  opposition. 

But  where  is  there  not  a  wave  of  radical  opposition? 
In  which  of  the  belligerent  countries  have  not  return- 
ing soldiers  protested  against  the  high  cost  of  living, 
against  profiteers  who  became  millionaires  by  staying 
at  home  while  the  young  men  of  those  countries  went 
to  the  front?  The  present  economic  conditions  are  not 
unusual  and  were  not  unforeseen  by  many.  The  demands 
of  the  workers  for  increased  wages  will,  of  course,  fore- 
cast a  decrease  in  the  net  profits  of  corporations  avail- 
able for  dividends  on  stocks.  While  commodity  prices 
will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  wage  increases,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  former  because  demand  lessens  as  the 
prices  of  a  given  commodity  become  prohibitive.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  many  industrial 
concerns  have  been  earning  from  25  to  50  per  cent  on 
their  common  stocks  and  these  can  afford  to  gradually 
reduce  the  prices  of  their  product  to  the  consume?. 

Mr.  Roberts  resents  governmental  interference.  He 
said  that  there  should  have  been  control  at  Washing- 
ton, not  because,  as  a  permanent  thing,  all  industry  could 
be  intelligently  and  efficiently  conducted  from  Wash- 
ington, but  because  certain  policies  made  that  desirable 
during  the  war;  also,  that  people  who  think  that  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  competent  to  conduct  everything 
wish  to  make  some  of  those  powers  permanent.  Eco- 
nomic thought  is  such  a  complex  matter  that  both  sides 
of  an  argument  can  be  made  to  appear  right  by  parties 
interested  on  opposite  sides.  Without  going  into  any 
dissertation  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  general  dis- 
satisfaction is  not  only  rampant  in  Europe  but  in  this 
country.  In  this  country,  dissatisfaction  is  not  only 
found  among  mechanics  and  manual  workers  but  among 
professional  men  and  clerical  workers  who  are  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  As  the  latter 
are  unorganized,  they  suffer  silently. 

The  situation  is  partly  traceable  to  the  enormous 
debt  of  the  belligerents,  the  resultant  heavy  taxation, 
the  fact  that  for  five  years  millions  of  men  have  been 
engaged  in  destructive  instead  of  constructive  work 
and  the  slowmess  of  all  countries  in  getting  back  to 
normal  production.  The  laboring  classes  feel  bitter  and 
decide  that  by  demanding  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  they  are  solving  the  problem,  which  is  fallacious, 
for  if  anything  it  is  increased  production  and  longer 
hours  that  will  bring  about  normal  conditions  sooner. 
Some  international  financiers  openly  advocate  the  tax- 
ation of  capital  as  a  panacea.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
heavy  taxation  of  capital  created  by  the  war  in  all  bel- 
ligerent countries  would,  tend  to  reduce  the  inflated 
condition  of  finances  in  general.  The  proceeds  of  a  tax 


on  capital  could  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  national 
debts  and  the  retirement  of  paper  currency,  thus  pav- 
ing the  way  for  normal  conditions.  But  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  moneyed  interests  will  approve  any  plan 
which  in  effect  involves  a  confiscation  of  wealth. 

China's  Defiance  of  Japan 

DURING  the  past  two  months  China  has  awakened 
— and  with  a  start.  Public  opinion  has  become 
organized  and  articulate.  A  corrupt  Mandarin 
officialdom  has  been  forced  to  bow  its  head  to  school 
boys  and  girls.  Japan  has  had  to  give  up  some  of  her 
most  aggressive  plans  for  the  conquest  of  China  and 
has  more  and  more  been  devoting  her  attention  to  Mon- 
golia, for  which  she  is  plotting  with  Seneonoff  in  Sibe- 
ria and  General   "Little"   Hsu  in   China. 

China  was  asleep.  During  the  war  Japan  made  her 
Twenty-one  Demands,  but  there  was  only  a  slight  flurry 
of  public  indignation.  On  the  eve  of  Allied  intervention 
in  Siberia,  Japan  put  thru  the  Chinese-Japanese  Mili- 
tary Pact,  by  which  China  was  forced  to  sacrifice  all 
freedom  of  military  action,  even  within  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia,  but  the  masses  remained  hopelessly  silent. 
Even  when  Mr.  Obata,  the  Japanese  Minister  to  China, 
tried  to  force  China  to  agree  to  the  dictatorship  of 
Nippon  at  the  Peace  Congress,  even  then  China  was 
somnambulant.  A  small  group  of  oflficials,  headed  by 
the  Minister  of  Communications,  Tsao  Ju-lin  and  "Lit- 
tle" Hsu,  Chief  of  Staff,  spent  a  year  in  the  happy 
process  of  mortgaging  the  resources  of  the  country  to 
Japan  for  so-called  industrial  loans;  and  most  of  the 
swag  was  divided  among  the  pro-Japanese  members  of 
the  Peking  officialdom.  Still,  China  said  nothing,  except 
for  an  occasional  protest  on  the  part  of  patriotic  mer- 
chants in  Tientsin  and  Shanghai." 

Came  the  day  when  the  nations  of  the  world  gath- 
ered in  Paris  to  make  a  lasting  peace.  The  hopes  of 
China  ran  high.  President  Wilson  had  spoken  his  Four- 
teen Points,  and  China  looked  for  the  day  of  justice. 
But  she  was  disappointed,  for  Japan's  mastership  of 
China  received  international  sanction. 

Then  the  youth  of  China  arose.  Every  school  in  the 
country  shut  its  doors.  Boys  and  girls  donned  the  white 
hats  of  mourning  and  swore  never  to  give  up  until  the 
aggressor  was  driven  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Mer- 
chants were  told  that  they  could  not  buy  or  sell  Jap- 
anese goods,  that  they  must  not  accept  Japanese  bank- 
notes, that  they  must  not  ship  in  Japanese  ships  or 
accept  goods  so  carried.  And  the  merchants  generally 
acquiesced,  but  when  one  failed  his  country  in  this  hour 
of  her  need,  his  guild  or  the  local  Students'  Union  either 
fined  him  heavily  or  burnt  the  goods  or  shut  up  his 
shop. 

The  students  next  demanded  that  the  President  drive 
out  of  public  life  Tsao  Ju-lin,  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions; Lu  Tsung-yu,  head  of  the  pro-Japanese  financial 
interest,  and  Chang  Tsung-hsiang,  Chinese  Minister  in 
Tokyo.  A  general  strike  was  called.  China  was  slowly 
setting  off  on  a  period  of  non-resistance  against  the 
Peking  Government  and  against  Japan.  Unfortunately 
the  Mandarin  oflflcials  saw  in  this  only  the  prank  of 
school  boys,  and  for  a  while  they  remained  firm  in  their 
stand  that  never  would  a  Mandarin  bow  his  head  to 
popular  will.  But  every  school  boy  and  girl  has  parents 
and  relations,  and  soon  the  school  boy  movement  pei'co- 
lated  thru  until  even  the  Mandarins  were  affected.  A 
deluge  of  telegrams  poured  over  to  Paris  telling  the 
peace  delegates  of  the  awakening  of  the  Chinese  people 
and  of  their  unalterable  decision  that  the  Peace  Treaty 
should  not  be  signed  as  long  as  it  recognized  Japan's 
domination  in  Shantung.  The  railroad  workers,  beggars, 
thieves,  prostitutes  and  sing-song  girls  went  on  strike. 


Strenuous  Convalescence 
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Cooking  the  patient  is  one  of  the  cures  that  has  been  found  valuable 
at  army  hospitals  for  men  whose  nerves  have  been  literally  shot  to 
pieces.  These  electric  baths  are  of  comparatively  recent  use;  the  patient 
is    shut     in    the     cabinet     and    heat    applied     in     increasing     intensity 


Intense  light  rays,  for- 
merly advanced  as  a  rem- 
edy for  rheumatism,  are 
being  used  more  and 
more  in  the  after  treat- 
ment of  wounded  soldiers 


At  left  and  right  are  two 
of  the  strenuous  cures  for 
a  badly  broken  arm.  The 
strap  device  helps  the 
man  flex  his  stiffened 
elbow.  Operating  the 
wood-boring  machine  at 
the  right  limbers  up  the 
unused  muscles  until  the 
arm  gets  back  by  easy 
stages  to  as  good  as  new 


There  is  none  of  the  custom- 
ary sitting  down  and  getting 
well  with  plenty  of  pillows 
and  broth  in  this  soldier's 
convalescence.  He  has  to 
work  and  work  hard  for  his 
cure,  raising  the  arm  which 
was  shattered  at  the  shoulder 
an  inch  or  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  at  a  time  until  it  is  fit 
for  normal  use  again.  His 
improvement  is  recorded 
on       the       measuring       dial 
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Then  the  postal  clerks,  policemen  and  firemen  threat- 
ened that  they,  too,  would  stop  work.  The  Government 
bowed  its  head.  It  had  lost  face.  "The  three  traitors" 
were  driven  out.  The  strike  was  won  and  the  Peace 
Treaty  was  not  signed. 

But  greater  than  the  victory  is  the  fact  that  China  is 
awake.  Her  people  have  become  democratically  articu- 
late. The  students  have  organized  on  a  permanent  basis 
to  educate  the  masses  and  the  poor  children  of  the 
country.  In  Shanghai  alone  sixteen  free  schools  have 
been  opened  for  children  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
their  education,  and  similar  action  has  been  taken  in 
every  city  of  the  country.  Students  are  going  among 
the  peasants,  in  the  villages,  to  carry  on  a  campaign  for 
national  integrity.  Merchants  have  organized  for  a 
democratic  expression.  Capitalists. are  forming  compa- 
nies for  the  creation  of  a  national  industry.  Those  who 
have  been  in  partnership  with  the  Japanese  are  now 
seeking  American  capital.  Modern  plays  are  being  pro- 
duced on  the  stage  in  which  nationalistic  feelings  pre- 
dominate. In  front  of  every  shop  flies  the  five-colored 
flag  of  China.  The  fourth  of  July  was  nationally  cele- 
brated by  the  Chinese  as  a  tribute  to  our  great  Repub- 
lic. China  is  awake.  What  Japan  feared  most,  the  moral 
awakening  of  the  four  hundred  millions  of  China,  has 
taken  place.  George  E.  Sokolsky, 

Manager  Chinese  Bureau  of  Public   Information 
in  Shanghai 

Better  Seed  by  Inbreeding 

IT  is  traditional  that  the  crossing  of  different  strains, 
either  of  plant  or  animal  or  even  man  himself,  in- 
creases size  and  vigor,  while  continued  inbreeding 
of  related  individuals,  however  vigorous  they  may  be, 
leads  to  rapid  deterioration.  That  there  is  more  to  it 
than  this,  however,  is  indicated  by  experiments  now 
reaching  a  decisive  point  at  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Here,  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
most  intense  and  certain  type  of  inbreeding,  corn  has 
been  artificially  self-fertilized;  and  the  present  season 
is  the  thirteenth  in  which  this  has  been  done. 

In  the  first  generations  of  inbred  stock  many  unde- 
sirable traits  appeared — dwarf  and  sterile  and  albino 
plants,  plants  without  adequate  leaves  or  roots  or  tas- 
sels or  kernels,  and  so  forth.  But  plants  incapable  of 


(g;  International  l''ilm 

An  important  phase  of  reconstruction  work  in  France — replant- 
ing orchards  destroyed  by  shell  fire  or  by  the  deliberate 
malice  of  the  enemy.  These  soldiers  are  setting  out  apple  trees 


reproduction  ceased  altogether  to  appear  after  about 
six  generations  of  self-fertilization,  and  the  subsequent 
inbred  generations  reached  a  point  beyond  which  there 
was  absolutely  no  further  reduction  in  vigor  or  size, 
or  alteration  in  structure.  In  the  face  of  accepted 
theories  calling  for  early  extermination  as  a  result  of 
continued  inbreeding,  the  inbred  stock  appears  to  have 
come  to  an  irreducible  minimum,  below  which  five  years 
of  further  self-sterilization  has  failed  to  push  it  in  the 
least  degree. 

Moreover,  the  inbred  stock  shows  startling  uniform- 
ity. All  the  individuals  in  an  inbred  line  descended  from 
a  given  normal  ancestor  are  just  alike.  In  shape  of 
tassel,  position  of  leaves,  characteristics  of  the  ear, 
one  plant  is  as  much  a  replica  of  its  brother  as  tho  cut 
from  the  same  die.  The  only  variation  is  that  in  size, 
due  to  the  inequalities  in  opportunity  to  grow. 

On  the  other  hand,  between  the  several  lines  descend- 
ed by  self-fertilization  from  several  normal  ancestors, 
there  is  the  most  striking  deviation  in  form,  in  produc- 
tiveness, in  ability  to  meet  unfavorable  conditions,  in 
time  of  maturity  and  flowering.  In  a  word,  by  succes- 
sive self-fertilization  from  normal  ancestry,  diverse 
types  are  produced  which  remain  unchanged  as  long 
as  self-fertilization  is  continued,  without  further  alter- 
ation up  or  down. 

But — in  the  process  of  inbreeding  a  large  number  of 
unfavorable  characteristics  are  of  course  eliminated, 
along  with  certain  favorable  ones.  The  benefit  from  loss 
of  the  bad  is  offset  by  loss  of  the  good.  The  extraordi- 
nary feature  of  the  whole  business,  however,  is  that 
renewed  crossing  of  the  inbred  stocks,  in  proper  com- 
binations, restores  immediately  what  was  lacking  in 
vigor;  while  in  the  first  generation  following  the  cross- 
ing, the  beautiful  uniformity  -of  the  inbred  parents  is 
fully  retained.  And  not  only  are  size  and  strength  thus 
restored,  but  they  may  actually  be  increased  over  the 
condition  of  the  variety  with  which  the  start  was  made, 
due  to  the  unifoi'm  excellence  of  the  plants  when  freed 
from  the  many  abnormal  and  undesirable  characteris- 
tics which  are  dropped  out  during  the  inbreeding 
process. 

Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that,  under  proper  regu- 
lation, inbreeding  should  be  commended,  as  opening  the 
door  for  great  improvement  in  cross-fertilized  plants 
and  bi-sexual  animals.  By  subjecting  a  naturally  cross- 
mated  race  to  a  rigid  process  of  inbreeding  or  inter- 
mating,  possible  weaknesses  are  brought  to  light;  and 
once  uncovered,  these  can  easily  be  eliminated  for  good, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  there  is  an  external  strain 
that  may  bring  them  in  again  or  even  allow  them  to  be 
carried  along  concealed  by  other  characteristics.  The 
purified  strains  can  then  be  best  estimated  at  their 
true  worth;  stripped  of  the  protection  and  concealment 
of  hybrid  vigor,  they  must  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
merits.  In  a  word,  in  place  of  the  more  or  less  random 
derivation  of  characteristics  from  two  parents,  we  get 
the  perfectly  definite  derivation  from  a  single  parent; 
and  when  this  has  been  carried  out  to  a  point  insuring 
the  necessary  purity,  the  lost  vigor  can  be  restored  by 
appropriately  crossing  again.  Nor  is  the  discovery  with- 
out its  bearings  upon  biological  theory. 

The  Need  for  New  Houses 

WE  are  short  something  like  one  million  homes 
at  this  moment.  Great  Britain  is  short  450,000 
homes,  while  France,  where  the  great  armies 
battled  back  and  forth  and  destroyed  everything  that 
lay  in  their  path,  is  short  410,000  homes.  Indeed,  in 
each  and  every  country  the  world  over,  whether  bel- 
ligerant  or  neutral  during  the  five  long  years  of  war. 


©  Keystone  View 

Germany  is  resuming  shipping  activities  in  the  Kiel  Canal  and 
ground  of  this  photograph,  which   came  to  the  United  States  re 

there  is  a  more  or  less  serious  shortage  of  housing  ac- 
commodations that  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  immedi- 
ate future.  But  how  to  deal  with  it  is  the  great  question 
of  the  hour. 

The  shortage  of  homes  is  due  to  several  well-known 
causes.  Labor,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  contributing 
factor.  During  the  war  the  price  of  labor  mounted 
steadily;  and  with  the  termination  of  hostilities  labor 
has  sought  still  higher  remuneration.  Today  the  prices 
of  building  materials  and  the  pay  of  labor  have  attained 
such  high  levels  that  most  builders  are  obliged  to  put 
off  building  until  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 
Hence  the  serious  shortage  and  the  resultant  unsatis- 
factory conditions  thru  overcrowding. 

If  ever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  new  ideas  in 
housing  it  is  the  present  time.  Already  homes  are  be- 
ginning to  appear  in  which  time-honored  features,  such 
as  reception  halls  and  parlors,  are  making  way  for  big 
living  rooms,  with  that  much  less  work  and  materials 
for  walls.  There  is  a  New  Orleans  inventor  who  pro- 
poses building  homes  in  the  form  of  round  units,  each 
unit  constituting  a  room.  In  this  manner  a  three-room 
home,  for  instance,  is  made  up  of  three  units  connected 
by  hall  members.  A  porch  member  may  be  added.  The 
components  of  such  a  house  are  made  of  reinforced 
concrete,  molded  at  some  central  point  and  shipped 
ready  to  erect.  The  home,  according  to  this  inventor, 
should  be  flexible:  the  young  married  couple  starts  with 
three  rooms,  and  as  the  family  grows  the  house  keeps 
apace,  one  unit  after  another  being  added.  The  house 
may  be  made  in  any  form,  such  as  an  L,  T,  straight 
line,  or  even  a  square  with  a  center  court. 

An  Englishman  has  patented  a  form  of  construction 
very  much  like  the  arches  of  a  church.  Viewed  from  the 


equipping  vessels  again  for  international  commerce.  In  the  fore- 
cently    on    a    German    liner,    is    a    former    German    hospital    ship 

side,  a  residence  embodying  this  construction  is  shaped 
like  an  inverted  V ;  in  other  words,  it  is  all  sloping  roof, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  ends.  Such  a  construction 
can  be  executed  in  concrete  blocks  with  suitable  rein- 
forcement, and  is  said  to  cost  one-third  less  than  the 
less  substantial  frame  house.  There  is  no  expensive 
shingle  or  slate  roof  to  contend  with — the  entire  house, 
so  to  speak,  is  one  vast  roof. 

And  then  there  are  the  concrete  houses — those  houses 
which  are  built  overnight  by  means  of  molds.  Unfor- 
tunately, little  seems  to  have  been  done  along  this  line, 
altho  this  is  certainly  the  opportune  moment  for  the 
commercial  exploitation  of  such  a  scheme.  All  indica- 
tions point  to  the  growing  use  of  concrete  in  building 
operations,  for  this  material  permits  of  rapid  con- 
struction with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

Standardization  must  come  in  our  residences,  just  as 
it  has  been  adopted  in  so  many  other  fields.  By  stand- 
ardization is  not  meant  that  all  residences  must  look 
alike.  In  fact,  the  wide  variety  in  designs  and  sizes  of 
houses  offered  by  standardized  home  manufacturers  is 
sufficient  proof  that  these  dwellings  will  never  become 
monotonous.  It  requires  little  imagination  to  under- 
stand why  the  standardized  house,  which  is  manufac- 
tured in  a  woodworking  factory  by  means  of  power 
saws,  planers,  joiners  and  other  labor-saving  equip- 
ment, must  needs  be  considerably  less  expensive  than  the 
conventional  house  hewn  from  rough  lumber  by  a  car- 
penter working  for  $7.50  per  day. 

Apart  from  standardized  houses,  there  is  standard- 
ized construction.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  several 
schemes  afoot  for  manufacturing  and  distributing 
standardized  building  materials,  such  as  beams,  win- 
dow frames,  planks  and  other  members,  all  cut  to  one 
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size  and  trimmed  so  as  to  fit  together  to  form  the  per- 
fect whole.  Here  again  the  standardized  design  makes 
for  great  economy,  since  all  the  parts  are  cut  and  fin- 
ished with  modern  woodworking  machinery  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  Soon  we  may  expect  the  builder  to  purchase 
his  lumber  in  the  form  of  finished  components,  which 
need  only  be  assembled  and  nailed  together  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

All  in  all,  new  methods  of  building  must  be  resorted 
to,  otherwise  there  is  little  hope  of  extensive  building 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  France  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain the  subject  of  standardized  building  has  been  fully 
investigated,  and  we  may  soon  see  our  overseas  friends 
manufacturing  their  new  homes  by  the  thousands 
rather  than  building  them  one  by  one.  The  devastated 
regions  of  France  may  very  likely  be  rebuilt  by  super- 
standardized  houses,  for  there  the  problem  is  so  press- 
ing that  the  matter  of  monotony  and  plainness  is  too 
trivial  to  be  considered.  Schools,  farmhouses,  churches, 
town  halls,  and  residences  are  to  be  more  or  less  of  the 
same  architecture,  leaving  the  beautifying  of  these  vari- 
ous structures  to  the  ingenious  and  artistic  French. 

The  Guardians  of  Order  Abdicate 

THE  long-threatened  strike  of  Boston  policemen 
went  into  effect  on  September  9,  throwing  the  city 
into  a  riot  of  lawlessness  and  looting  for  twenty- 
four  hours  before  military  rule,  enforced  by  5000  sol- 
diers of  the  State  Guard,  could  be  substituted  for  the 
withdrawn  police  protection.  Hoodlums  and  criminals 
took  advantage  of  the  strike  to  indulge  in  violence  rang- 
ing from  window  smashing  to  murder;  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  city  it  was  only  with  the  aid  of  machine 
guns  that  the  mobs  were  broken  up.  Harvard  students 
and  business  men  who  volunteered  as  substitute  police- 
men were  beaten  up  in  the  street  fighting.  Many  banks 
and  places  of  business  were  kept  fully  lighted  thruout  the 
night  and  protected  by  armed  guards.  The  property  loss 


during  the  twenty-four  hours  was  estimated  at  $300,- 
000.  Burglary  insurance  jumped  from  25  to  75  cents 
on  contracts  covering  "riot  and  civil  commotion,"  and 
did  an  abnormal  business. 

Recognition  for  their  newly  organized  union  is  the 
cause  for  which  the  Bo.ston  police  are  striking.  As 
President  John  Mclnnes  of  the  Police  Union  put  it 
when  a  settlement  of  the  strike  was  urged  thru  con- 
ferences between  the  Citizens'  Protection  Committee 
and  the  strike  leaders: 

Nothing  doing.  A  police  union  and  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  what  we  are  striking  for, 
and  the  only  thing  we  will  accept  as  a  settlement. 

The  walkout  of  the  1500  policemen  was  finally 
precipitated  by  the  suspension  of  nineteen  patrolmen 
found  guilty  by  Commissioner  Curtis  of  violating  the 
department  order  against  unionizing.  That  the  police 
would  defy  this  interpretation  of  their  unionizing  had 
been  known  for  some  time  and  a  volunteer  police  corps 
had  been  recruited  which,  however,  proved  altogether 
inadequate  when  the  strike  came.  There  was  confusion, 
too,  from  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Mayor,  for  the  police  force  in  Boston 
is  under  a  State  Commissioner. 

The  first  move  of  the  striking  policemen  was  to 
threaten  a  sympathetic  strike  of  firemen,  street  car 
men,  telephone  operators  and  electrical  workers  affil- 
iated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  au- 
thorities made  arrangements  to  use  military  and  naval 
forces  stationed  in  Boston  in  case  the  sympathetic 
strike  was  called  and  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachu- 
setts wired  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy: 

The  entire  State  Guard  of  Massachusetts  has  been  called' 
out.  There  are  rumors  of  a  very  general  strike.  I  wish  you 
to  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  render  assistance  from, 
forces  under  your  command  immediately  on  appeal  which 
I  may  be  forced  to  make  to  the  President. 


Wide  World 


An  auspicious  start  for  an  army  career — this  recruit  is  being  taken  by  airplane  from  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  across  the   Long   Island   Sound  to   the   United   States   aviation    camp   at   Mineola 


The  President's  Appeal  to  the  People 

Fragments  from  His  Speeches  During  His  Western  Tour 


This  war  was  a  commercial  and 
industrial  war.  It  was  not  a  politi- 
cal war.  Very  welL  then,  if  we 
must  stand  apart  and  be  the  hos- 
tile rivals  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
then  we  must  do  something  else; 
we  must  be  physically  ready  for 
anything  to  come.  We  must  have 
a  great  standing  army.  We  must 
see  to  it  that  every  man  in  Amer- 
ica is  trained  to  arms.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  there  are  ammunitions 
and  guns  enough  for  an  army.  That 
means  a  mobilized  nation.  We  can 
stand  that  so  far  as  the  expense  is 
concerned,  if  we  care  to  keep  up 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  enjoy 
the  other  luxuries  that  we  have  re- 
cently enjoyed.  But  >vhat  is  much 
more  serious,  we  have  got  to  have 
the  sort  of  organization  that  can 
handle  armies  of  that  sort.  We  may 
say  what  we  please  of  the  German 
Government  that  has  been  de- 
stroyed, but  it  was  the  only  sort 
of  government  that  could  handle 
an  armed  nation.  You  can't  han- 
dle an  armed  nation  by  vote.  You 

can't  handle  an  armed  nation  if  it  is  democratic,  because  democ- 
racies don't  go  to  war  that  way.  You  have  got  to  have  concen- 
trated, militaristic  organization  of  government  to  run  a  nation 
of  that  sort. 

They  discuss  how  soon  and  how  quick  we  can  get  out  of  it. 
Well,  I  am  not  a  cjuitter  for  one.  We  can  get  out  just  as  soon 
as  we  want  to,  but  we  don't  want  to  get  out  just  as  soon  as 
we  get  in. 

There  isn't  a  phrase  of  doubtful  meaning  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment. And  what  is  the  meaning?  It  is  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  a  Covenant  of  arbitration  and  discussion. 

Negation  will  not  save  the  world.  Opposition  constructs 
nothing.  Opposition  is  the  specialty  of  those  who  are  Bolshevis- 
tically  inclined. 

To  reject  that  treaty,  to  alter  that  treaty,  is  to  impair  one  of 
the  first  charters  of  mankind.  And  yet  there  are  men  who  ap- 
proach the  question  with  passion,  with  private  passion,  and  party 
passion,  who  think  only  of  some  immediate  advantage  to  them- 
selves or  to  a  group  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  who  look 
at  the  thing  with  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  those  who  have  some 
private  purpose  of  their  own.  When  at  last,  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  they  are  gibbeted,  they  will  regret  that  the  gibbet  is 
so  high. 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  is  a  charter  and  constitu- 
tion of  a  new  system  for  the  world,  and  that  new  system  is  based 
upon  an  absolute  reversal  of  the  principles  of  the  old  system. 
The  essential  object  of  that  treaty  is  to  establish  the  independ- 
ence and  protect  the  integrity  of  the  weak  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  broader  aspects  of  this  subject  are  seldom  brought  to  your 
attention;  it  is  the  little  picayune  details  here  and  there. 

As  long  as  you  have  a  military  class,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  what  your  form  of  government  is. 

We  are  a  great  nation,  but  the  treaty  is  going  to  be  applied 
just  the  same  whether  we  take  part  in  it  or  not. 

I  cannot  teU  what  the  railways  can  earn  until  commerce  is 
restored  to  its  normal  courses.  Until  I  can  tell  what  the  railroads 
can  earn,  I  cannot  tell  what  the  wages  that  the  railroads  can  pay 
will  be. 

We  wanted  disarmament  and  this  document  provides  in  the 
only  possible  way  for  disarmament  by  common  agreement. 

There  is  a  closer  monopoly  of  power  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
than  there  ever  was  in  Berlin,  and  the  thing  that  is  intolerable 
is  not  that  the  Russian  people  are  having  their  way  but  that 
another  group  of  men  more  cruel  than  the  Czar  himself  is 
controlling  the  destinies  of  that  great  people. 

And  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  am  against  the  control 
of  any  minority  anywhere. 

It  is  only  a  handful  of  men  who  are  trying  to  defeat  the  treaty 
or  to  prevent  the  League  being  adopted.  The  great  majority,  in 


official  bodies  and  out.  are  scru- 
tinizing it,  as  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate that  they  should  scrutinize  it, 
to  see  if  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  qualify  it  in  any  way. 

And  my  knowledge  of  their  con- 
science, my  knowledge  of  their 
public  principle,  makes  me  cer- 
tain that  many  will  sooner  or  later 
see  that  it  is  safest,  since  it  is  all 
expressed  in  the  plainest  English 
that  the  English  dictionary  affords, 
not  to  qualify  it — to  accept  it  as 
it  is. 

Just  as  American  soldiers  re- 
stored the  morale  of  the  fighting 
peoples  of  the  Allies,  so  the  United 
States  could  now  restore  the  peace 
morale   of   the   world. 

England  and  France  are  bound 
and  cannot  escape  their  obliga- 
tions. Are  you  going  to  institute  a 
war  against  Japan  and  France  and 
England  to  get  Shantung  back  for 
China?  That  is  an  enterprize 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to 
the  present   generation. 

I  have  no  intolerant  spirit  in  the  matter;  but  I  also  assure  you 
that  from  the  bottom  of  my  feet  to  the  top  of  my  head,  I  have 
got  a  fighting  spirit  about  it. 

Any  member  of  the  League  which  breaks  these  promises  with 
regard  to  arbitration  or  discussion  is  to  be  deemed  thereby  to 
have  committed  an  act  of  war  against  the  other  members  of  the 
League;  not  merely  to  have  done  any  immoral  thing,  but  by 
refusing  to  obey  those  processes  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war. 

And  you  know  what  then  happens.  You  say,  "Yes;  we  form 
an  army  and  go  to  fight  them."  Not  at  all.  We  shut  our  doors 
and  lock  out,  we  boycott  them.  Just  so  soon  as  that  is  done  they 
cannot  ship  cargoes  out  or  receive  them  shipped  in;  they  cannot 
send  a  telegraphic  message;  they  cannot  send  or  receive  a  letter. 

I  don't  think  that  after  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  any 
fighting  at  all. 

This  afternoon  a  book  I  had  forgotten  all  about,  one  of  the 
campaign  books  of  the  last  political  campaign,  was  put  in  my 
hands,  and  I  found  in  that  book  the  platforms  of  the  two  parties, 
and  in  both  those  platforms  they  advocated  just  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  the  League  of  Nations.  When  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  I  did  not  know  I  was  taking,  obeying  orders,  from 
both  parties.  But  I  was. 

The  treaty  of  peace  is  a  Magna  Charta,  a  great  guarantee  that 
labor  shall  have  the  councils  of  the  world  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  conditions  and  of  its  betterment;  and  labor  all 
over  the  world  is  waiting  to  know  whether  America  is  going  to 
take  part  in  those  conferences  or  not. 

The  confidence  of  the  men  who  sat  at  Paris  was  such  that  they 
put  it  in  the  document  that  the  first  meeting  of  the  labor  con- 
ference under  that  part  of  the  treaty  should  take  place  in 
Washington  upon  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  going  to  issue  that  invitation  whether  we  can  attend 
the  conference  or  not.  But  think  of  the  mortification.  Think  of 
standing  by  in  Washington  itself  and  see  the  world  take  counsel 
upon  the  rudimental  matter  of  civilization  without  us.  The  thing 
is  inconceivable,  but  it  is  true. 

We  have  promised  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that 
we  will  set  them  free.  It  has  been  one  of  our  perplexities  how 
we  should  make  them  safe  after  we  set  them  free.  Under  this 
arrangement  they  will  be  safe  from  the  outset.  They  will  become 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  every  great  nation  in 
the  world  will  be  obliged  to  respect  and  iireserve  against  external 
aggression  from  any  quarter  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
independence  of  the  Philippines. 

At  this  moment  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  Armenian 
people  will  not,  while  we  sit  here  and  debate,  be  absolutely 
destroyed.  .  .  .  Great  peoples  are  driven  out  upon  a  desert, 
where  there  is  no  food  and  can  be  none,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled to  die,  and  then  men,  women,  and  children  thrown  into 
a  common  grave,  so  imperfectly  covered  up  that  here  and  there 
is  a  pitiful  arm  stretched  out  to  heaven,  and  there  is  no  pity 
in  the  world.  When  shall  we  wake  to  the  moral  responsibility  of 
this  great  occasion? 
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The  Question  of  the  Caribbean 


An  Editorial 


By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


IN  the  present  rearrangement  of  the  maps  of  the 
world  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Caribbean 
will  remain  unchanged.  The  war  has  shown  plainly 
what  was  beginning  to  be  realized  before,  that  the 
tropical  American  colonies  of  the  European  powers  are 
in  an  unfortunate  and  untenable  position  and  the  ques- 
tion of  what  is  to  become  of  them  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. As  regards  the  British  West  Indies  the  two 
proposals  that  have  received  most  attention  are,  (1)  to 
annex  them  to  Canada  and  (2)  to  cede  them  to  the 
United  States.  Either  plan  would  be  an  improvement 
and  unobjectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  aim  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to 
eliminate  European  power  in  the  New  World.  This  was 
accomplished  as  regards  Spain  by  the  freeing  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  in  1898  and  as  regards  Denmark  by 
the  purchase  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1917.  There  still 
remain  as  accidental  anomalies  left  over  from  the 
eighteenth  century  the  British,  French  and  Dutch 
Guianas,  British  Honduras  and  the  West  India  islands 
of  these  three  powers.  The  transfer  of  any  of  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  to  Canada  would  not  violate  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  but  would  rather  conform  to  it.  For  Can- 
ada is  as  much  American  as  the  United  States  and 
practically  almost  as  free  from  the  monarchical  system 
of  Europe.  The  comradeship  in  arms  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  has  shown  the  two 
peoples  that  they  have  more  in  common  than  they  used 
to  think.  We  should  not  be  jealous  of  Canada  for  tak- 
ing over  the  West  Indies  any  more  than  we  are  of  Aus- 
tralia for  taking  over  New  Guinea  or  of  New  Zealand 
for  taking  over  Samoa.  Tropical  islands  can  only  pros- 
per when  connected  with  a  temperate  country,  but  the 
closer  the  two  are  consistent  with  the  difference  in 
latitude  the  better  for  both. 

That  is  one  reason  why  the  wooing  of  the  West  In- 
dies by  Canada  has  never  been  able  to  overcome  their 
gravitation  toward  the  United  States.  In  1898  Canada 
extended  the  benefits  of  the  preferential  tariff  to  all 
the  British  West  Indies,  but  they  did  not  reciprocate. 
Two  years  later  the  reduction  of  one-quarter  in  the 
duty  on  British  colonial  products  was  raised  to  one- 
third,  but  with  no  more  effect.  In  1909  a  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Trade  Relations  between  Canada  and  the 
West  Indian  Colonies,  with  Baron  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh as  chairman  and  the  Canadian  ministers  of  cus- 
toms and  finance  as  members,  visited  the  Caribbean 
and  took  three  bluebooks  full  of  evidence  on  the  ques- 
tion. They  found  a  decided  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  the  planters  to  give  up  their  big  market  to  get  a  lit- 
tle one.  Dominica  objected  to  losing  her  rapidly  grow- 
ing lime  trade  with  New  York.  Jamaica  feared  that 
>  the  Canadians  could  not  eat  the  17,000,000  bunches  of 
bananas  that  she  raises  every  year.  The  higher  freight 
rate  to  Canada  ate  up  half  the  advantage  of  the  prefer- 
ence in  customs.  Two-thirds  of  Canada's  imports  from 
this  region,  not  counting  sugar,  came  thru  by  way  of 
the  United  States.  Canada  could  not  consume  more  than 
10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  various  products  of  the  islands 
and  the  disparity  is  bound  to  become  greater,  for  pro- 
ductivity of  the  islands  increases  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation of  Canada  and  tropical  agriculture  is  only  begin- 
ning to  show  its  possibilities. 

The  West  Indies  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  free  trade 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  they  owed  their  later  pros- 
perity largely  to  the  United  States  and  Germany,  which 
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had  the  protection  of  tariff.  Since  the  war  England 
has  abandoned  free  trade  and  adopted  colonial  pref- 
erence, but  will  never  be  able  to  do  for  the  West  Indies 
what  the  United  States  could  do  for  them.  Mr.  Laing, 
managing  director  of  the  British  Guiana  Bank,  testified, 
before  the  Royal  Commission:  "The  United  States  at 
present  are  [isj  doing  a  great  deal  more  for  Cuba 
than  Canada  or  the  United  Kingdom  are  [is]  doing  for 
British  possessions."  That  is  truer  than  when  said  ten 
years  ago.  The  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Porto  Rico 
under  American  sovereignty  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Danish  Islands  were  anxious  to  come  to  us,  and 
the  prosperity  of  Cuba  under  the  stimulus  of  Ameri- 
can capital  and  security  is  having  a  similar  effect  on 
her  neighbors.  Before  the  American  occupation  Cuba 
produced  barely  a  million  tons  of  sugar.  Her  output  in 
1918  was  four  million.  There  is  now  $600,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  and  paying  hand- 
somely. In  1914  the  United  States  bought  from  Cuba 
sugar,  tobacco  and  other  products  to  the  value  of  $131,- 
000,000.  Last  year  we  reached  $300,000,000,  more  than 
double.  In  1914  we  sold  to  Cuba  goods  to  the  amount  of" 
$69,000,000  and  last  year  this  went  up  to  $250,000,000, 
more  than  three  times. 

The  municipal  council  of  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  has 
petitioned  the  Government  for  the  confederation  of  Ja- 
maica with  Canada.  The  London  Times  favors  a  triple- 
federation  of  Canada,  the  West  Indies  and  Newfound- 
land. But  all  attempts  to  federate  the  islands  or  even  to 
get  them  to  act  together  on  any  commercial  or  political 
issue  have  been  in  vain.  They  are  naturally  rivals, 
rather  than  allies.  Some  of  them  would  probably  prefer 
to  join  Canada,  some  to  join  the  United  States,  some- 
possibly  to  remain  as  crown  colonies.  The  London  Times 
says:  "Annexation  to  the  United  States  is  often  spoken 
of  in  Jamaica,"  and  "Recently  a  petition  was  addressed 
to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  by  100,000  planters  and 
laborers,  declaring  that  economic  conditions  in  the- 
island  were  so  wretched  that,  failing  immediate  relief, 
increasing  numbers  of  workers  would  be  forced  to  emi- 
grate." Emigration  from  the  British  West  Indies  to  the 
United  States  is  assuming  the  proportions  of  an  exodus, 
so  whether  we  annex  the  islands  or  not  we  are  annexing 
a  large  part  of  the  population. 

It  is  essentially  a  question  of  whether  sentiment  or 
self  interest  will  prevail.  From  a  financial  point  of  view 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  as 
of  the  possessions,  to  sell  them  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  give  them  to  Canada.  The  imports  of  Can- 
ada from  the  British  West  Indies  and  Guiana  amount 
to  $17,000,000  and  her  exports  to  $9,000,000.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  this  could  be  much  increased  by  union* 
with  Canada.  Canada  could  doubtless  do  more  for  them 
than  the  mother  country  has  done,  but  never  as  much 
for  them  as  the  United  States  would  do.  The  gain  to 
Canada  is  equally  dubious.  If  it  is  asked  how  we  can  get 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  it  may  be  answered  that  we 
have  already  paid  for  them  in  advance.  Even  if  we 
should  give  for  them  the  extravagant  price  per  acre 
that  we  gave  for  the  Danish  Islands,  it  would  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  half  we  have  loaned  tO' 
Great  Britain  during  the  war,  for  this  amounts  to 
more  than  four  billion  dollars.  No  wonder  that  it  has 
occurred  to  the  British  that  here  is  an  easy  way  of  re- 
lieving themselves  of  some  of  their  overwhelming  bur- 
den of  debt,  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  before  the 
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war.  The  National  Neivs  of  London  says  "that  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  British  West  Indies  be  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  part  payment  of  Great  Britain's  war 
debt  is  being  considered  seriously  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic."  To  be  sure  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  says: 
"I  have  not  even  heard  of  it,"  but  Mr.  Lansing,  as  he 
admitted  before  the  Senate  committee,  had  not  heard 
of  various  things,  for  instance,  the  partition  of  the 
Pacific  islands  between  England  and  Japan,  which  other 
people  had  been  talking  about  for  a  long  time. 

The  sale  of  Dutch  Guiana  to  the  United  States  is 
openly  advocated  both  in  Holland  and  in  Paramaribo. 
From  a  recent  Demerara  paper  it  appears  that  the  peo- 
ple of  British  Guiana  are  getting  alarmed  lest  the  pro- 
posed bargain  should  go  thru,  for  it  would  mean  that 
the  railroad  which  President  Pessoa  is  preparing  to 
build  northward  from  the  Amazon  would  be  extended 
to  the  Caribbean  thru  American,  formerly  Dutch,  Gui- 
ana instead  of  thru  British  Guiana. 

Guiana  would  be  the  most   valuable  of  the  British 


possessions  for  us,  but  Canada  would  prefer  the  islands. 
In  any  proposed  territorial  transfer  of  course  the  in- 
habitants should  have  the  deciding  vote  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Danish  Islands.  It  is  only  after  a  frank  and 
friendly  discussion  of  these  questions  that  the  people 
involved  can  ascertain  where  their  wishes  and  interests 
lie.  Even  tho  England,  the  United  States  and  the 
colonies  concerned  should  all  agree  that  a  transfer  to 
American  sovereignty  were  advantageous  it  would  not 
do  to  consummate  the  bargain  if  Canada  would  be  of- 
fended by  it,  for  her  friendship  is  more  important  than 
anything  else.  But  then  Canada  might  be  compensated 
for  the  disappointment  of  her  ambitions  of  expansion 
in  this  direction  by  the  cession  of  the  panhandle  of 
Alaska.  This  strip  of  coast  shutting  her  off  from  the 
sea  is  a  constant  irritation  to  the  Canadians  and  is  no 
great  use  to  us  at  present.  Doubtless  it  may  be  of  value 
in  the  future,  but  never  so  much  to  us  as  to  them.  The 
contrary  is  true  of  the  West  Indies.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  talk  over  a  trade. 


The  Two  Japans 


An  Editorial 


By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


Do  we  want  war  with  Japan  or  do  we  not?  If 
we  do  we  are  going  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
If  we  do  not,  we  are  behaving  like  a  nation  of 
morons  and  hooligans. 

If  on  the  whole  we  would  rather  not  drift  into  an 
Asiatic  war  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  bringing 
a  modicum  of  common  sense  to  bear  upon  the  situation 
before  long. 

The  most  elemental  fact  that  common  sense  would 
pay  attention  to  is  the  circumstance  that  Japan  is  not 
more  homogeneous  politically  than  we  are.  There  are 
two  Japans:  a  militaristic  Japan,  mentally  saturated 
with  the  discredited  German  philosophy  of  the  state; 
and  a  liberal  Japan,  democratic  in  feeling  and  striving 
to  develop  Japanese  civilization  as  culture  rather  than 
as  kultur. 

Militaristic  Japan,  incited  and  coached  by  German 
imperialism  (a  serpent  that  has  been  scotched  but  not 
yet  killed),  has  industriously  stirred  up  anti-American 
feeling.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  younger  Jap- 
anese liberals  writes: 

"The  anti-American  propaganda  which  is  now  sweep- 
ing Japan  is  the  product  of  the  militarists.  The  dis- 
gruntled and  discredited  men  of  the  army  are  behind 
the  attempt  to  make  the  peace  treaty  a  victory  for  Japan 
over  China  and  the  United  States." 

Liberal  and  democratic  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  is  en- 
tirely friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  profoundly  de- 
sires American  sympathy  and  understanding. 

The  leaders  of  the  militarists  since  the  death  of 
Prince  Taro  Katsura  in  1916  have  been  Baron  Goto  and 
Terauchi,  whose  cabinet  was  overthrown  last  fall  after 
the  collapse  of  Germany  and  the  rice  riots  in  Japan. 
The  liberal  leaders  are  Yukia  Ozaki,  a  progressive  dem- 
ocrat, who  was  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Okuna  cabi- 
net, and  who  may  yet  be  Prime  Minister,  and  Kei  Hara, 
a  commoner,  six  times  minister,  who  came  into  power 
as  Prime  Minister  last  fall.  Hara  and  his  party,  the 
Seiyukai,  have  held  by  Anglo-Saxon  constitutionalist 
ideas  in  distinction  from  any  form  of  imperialism,  Jap- 
anese or  German,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advocate  an 
Anglo-American-Japanese  triple  alliance.  Hara  backed 
up  his  professions  by  deeds:  by  curbing  the  power  of 
the  army,  deposing  the  military  governor  of  the  Laio- 


tung  Peninsula  and  appointing  a  civilian,  and  by  ex- 
tending to  the  Koreans  the  sympathy  that  possibly  was 
the  decisive  encouragement  to  their  uprising,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  substitution  of  a  civil  for  a  military 
regime  in  Korea. 

Were  we  at  pains  to  understand,  and,  within  limits 
of  international  propriety  and  legality,  to  aid  the  strug- 
gling constitutional  liberalism  of  Japan,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  we  could  find  solutions  of  the  vexing 
problems  of  Japanese-American  relations  that  would 
satisfy  both  peoples.  What  position  the  United  States 
should  take  on  the  Shantung  matter  no  one  but  a  fool 
or  a  fully  informed  wise  man  (if  there  is  one)  is  ready 
to  say.  A  monstrous  lot  of  lying  (not  all  of  it  Japa- 
nese) has  bewildered  us.  But,  so  far  as  our  relations  to 
Japan  are  concerned,  what  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  do 
about  Shantung  is  not  vital.  The  vital  point  is  that  if 
the  Japanese  liberals  had  our  understanding,  sympathy 
and  cooperation,  the  best  elements  in  Japan  would  re- 
spect our  decision  and  acquiesce  in  it,  even  if  it  disap- 
pointed them.  So,  too,  would  they  acquiesce  in  and  re- 
spect our  decision  of  the  immigration  question.  No 
educated  Japanese  liberal  would  think  of  denying  the 
right  of  a  sovereign  nation  to  say  who  shall  be  its  citi- 
zens and  how  far  it  shall  extend  hospitality  to  non- 
citizens. 

If  in  asserting  this  right  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  go  so  far  as  to  discriminate  (without  legal 
fiction  or  camouflage)  between  Orientals  and  Euro- 
peans, the  racial  and  national  pride  of  Japanese  liberals 
would  be  wounded  and  they  would  protest.  Neverthe- 
less, not  a  few  of  them,  men  of  keen  and  catholic  intel- 
lect, are  good  enough  philosophers  to  see  that,  as  an 
abstract  proposition,  a  nation  may  as  decently  and  with- 
out offense  as  a  private  gentleman  say  who  shall  be 
invited  to  dinner;  and  good  enough  sociologists  to  see 
that  racial  antagonisms  are  concrete  facts  of  instinctive 
reaction  rather  than  generalizations  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  that  where  they  exist,  and  so  long  as  they 
persist,  it  is  not  conducive  to  domestic  harmony  and 
international  peace  to  insist  upon  race  intermixture. 
These  men  can  be  relied  on  to  help  high-minded  men  in 
America  to  reach  amicable  adjustments. 


The  Airplane  and  the  Covenant 


An  Editorial 


THE  Atlantic  has  been  crossed  by  steamship,  by 
submarine,  by  airplane  and  by  dirigible.  New 
York  and  London  are  nearer  now  by  the  only 
significant  kind  of  distance — time  distance — 
than  were  New  York  and  Richmond  in  the  days  of 
George  Washington.  And  yet  there  are  some  who  still 
talk  of  "national  isolation";  something  which,  desirable 
or  not,  is  now  no  more  obtainable  than  the  moon. 

It  is,  broadly  speaking,  true  that  the  size  of  an  effi- 
cient political  organism  varies  directly  with  the  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  available.  The  skele- 
ton of  the  Roman  Empire  was  the  system  of  Roman 
roads;  wherever  these  ran  Roman  authority  was  felt, 
but  where  they  were  interrupted  by  hillside,  forest, 
swamp  or  desert  the  power  of  the  Empire  was  only  nom- 
inal or  ceased  altogether.  The  breakdown  of  the  Roman 
civilization  made  inevitable  the  parceling  of  Europe 
into  local  feudal  sovereignties  very  largely  because 
travel,  whether  by  land  or  water,  was  unsafe  in  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Dark  Ages.  With  improvements  in 
shipbuilding  and  road  building,  and  especially  with  an 
accumulation  of  mercantile  wealth  in  the  towns  which 
made  possible  regular  trading  voyages,  the  upbuilding 
of  modern  nations  and  empires  became  possible. 

Imagine  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  political  re- 
lations of  the  world  if  we  should  lose  by  some  malign 
miracle  all  knowledge  of  the  rapid  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  developed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa  would  drift 
away  from  the  British  Empire,  as  the  tie  which  now 
holds  them  together  is  not  one  of  political  or  military 
force,  but  that  community  of  trade,  thought  and  admin- 
istrative action  which  we  owe  to  electricity  and  steam. 
The  proof  of  this  is  that  in  the  brief  period  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  after  the  colonies  had 
been  given  home  rule,  but  before  steamships  and  cables 
had  bound  the  empire  together,  nearly  every  public  man 
in  England  expressed  the  belief  that  the  colonies  would 
soon  be  independent. 

The  disintegration  of  the  British  Empire  might  not 
directly  concern  us,  but  would  our  own  case  have  been 
much  better?  President  Wilson,  even  in  Paris,  with 
cable  and  wireless  at  his  command,  was  in  closer  touch 
with  California  and  the  Philippines  than  was  Jefferson 
with  a  neighboring  state.  Nationalism  in  this  country 
grew  with  the  railways.  But  for  the  Union  Pacific  the 
states  beyond  the  Rockies  could  hardly  have  been  re- 
tained within  the  nation ;  and  to  the  New  Englander  of 
1803  Louisiana  seemed  as  far  away  as  Mongolia  does  to 


us  now.  In  substantial  fact  the  opponents  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  were  wiser  than  some  senators  are  today, 
for  they  were  blind  only  to  the  future,  whereas  the  ad- 
herent of  "national  isolation"  is  blind  even  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

Of  course  lack  of  means  of  communication  would 
offer  some  advantages.  Our  tariff  problem  would  be 
less  urgent,  the  flood  of  immigration  which  has  in- 
undated our  shores  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
trickle,  and  we  would  be  relatively  safe  from  foreign 
invasion.  The  Atlantic  would  be  at  once  the  highest 
of  tariff  barriers,  the  most  stringent  of  immigration 
laws,  and  the  best  of  coast  defenses.  But  there 
would  be  corresponding  disadvantages.  Without  modern 
means  of  transportation  we  could  never  have  sent  two 
million  men  to  save  Europe  from  a  German  conquest 
nor  the  food  to  save  Europe  from  famine.  Our  problems 
would  all  be  internal;  but  these  would  suflSce  to  keep 
Washington  busy,  since  poor  communication  means  in- 
efficient government  in  the  outlying  parts  of  a  large 
nation.  Instead  of  worrying  about  a  mandate  for  Arme- 
nia we  would  be  worrying  about  an  uprising  in  the 
frontier  territory  of  Missouri,  provoked  by  a  misun- 
derstanding between  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
local  official  distant  two  weeks  by  courier  from  his  supe- 
rior officers.  Senator  Borah,  in.stead  of  fighting  Cove- 
nanters would  be  fighting  Idaho  Indians.  Our  influence 
in  the  world  at  large  would  be  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  China,  and  our  export  trade  would  rival  that  of  Bo- 
livia. 

But  instead  of  dwelling  on  these  lost  Utopias,  let  us 
view  the  near  future  thru  the  spyglass  of  the  aviator. 
To  that  ninety-mile-an-hour  bird  the  Atlantic  has 
shrunk  into  a  millpond.  If  we  turn  our  back  on  Eu- 
rope we  may  find  Europe  looking  over  our  shoulder. 
If  we  maintain  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  by  resolutely 
refusing  to  take  part  in  the  councils  of  the  powers,  we 
may  find  that — in  our  convenient  absence — these  powers 
had  decided  to  settle  the  Latin-American  question  by 
themselves.  If  we  decline  our  duty  to  keep  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  we  may  find  that  Prussia  has  start- 
ed again  to  make  it  safe  for  Junkers  or  Russia  to  make 
it  safe  for  Bolsheviki,  and  that  they  include  America  in 
the  world  even  if  we  do  not.  The  lessons  we  would  not 
learn  when  they  were  written  large  on  land  and  sea  in 
the  Great  War  we  may  have  to  learn  written  in  the  air 
above  us  in  the  Greater  War  which  can  only  be  pre- 
vented by  the  common  counsel  and  common  action  of 
the  nations. 


Editorially  Speaking 


Hon.  W.  E.  Guinness,  M.P.,  rises  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  a  graceful 
act  of  reciprocity  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  the  benefit  of  British  experience  in  governing 
negroes  in  return  for  the  discussion  of  Irish  affairs  in 
the  Senate.  What  an  impudent  suggestion!  If  the  Eng- 
lish had  only  adopted  our  American  plan  for  hanging 
and  roasting  any  Irishman  who  did  not  know  his  place 
the  Irish  question  would  have  been  as  happily  solved 
as  the  race  question  has  been  in  America. 


*** 


The  expenses  of  the  American  Commission  to  Nego- 
tiate   Peace   at    Paris   will   amount,    according    to    the 
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President's  estimate,  to  $1,506,776.63.  Now  the  average 
daily  expenditure  of  the  United  States  during  the  war 
was  about  $40,000,000,  more  than  $1,500,000  an  hour. 
That  is  to  say,  a  year  of  peace  negotiation  costs  less 
than  an  hour  of  fighting.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
if  all  the  labors  of  the  commissioners  result  in  nothing 
more  than  postponing  or  curtailing  a  future  war  by  an 
hour  it  will  have  justified  the  total  expenditure.  The 
corps  of  experts,  comprizing  the  best  historians,  geog- 
raphers and  economists  who  could  be  found  in  this 
country,  have  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  the  study 
of  racial  claims,  historic  rights,  boundary  lines,  com- 
mercial channels  and   economic  necessities,   and   their 
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conclusions  are  embodied,  however  inadequately,  in 
the  pending  peace  treaty.  Every  day's  delay  in  con- 
cluding the  war  is  costing  the  world  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  such  delay 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  more  satisfactory  settlement. 
However  slow  and  cumbrous  may  be  the  workings  of 
diplomacy,  it  is  immeasurably  cheaper  than  war,  not 
to  consider  the  saving  in  lives.  Any  peace  conference, 
however  selfish  and  stupid  may  be  its  participants,  is 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  and  durable  settlement 
of  the  conflicting  interests,  while  a  war  settles  nothing 
except  which  party  is  the  stronger — at  the  time. 


*** 


Those  who  feared  that  Lloyd  George  had  gone  over 
to  the  Tories  when  the  Tories  went  over  to  him  or  that 
his  hand  had  lost  its  cunning  now  realize  their  mistake. 
For  he  has  aimed  a  blow  at  royal  prestige  such  as  has 
not  been  inflicted  since  January  30,  1649.  He  won  the 
khaki  campaign  with  the  slogan  of  full  indemnities 
from  Germany  and  punishment  for  the  Kaiser.  He 
came  back  from  Paris  triumphant  with  a  blank  check 
signed    by    Germany    and    announced    to    Parliament — 


without,  it  appears,  any  particular  authority  from  his 
colleagues — that  the  Kaiser  would  be  broug?it  to  Lon- 
don for  trial.  The  announcement  was  received  with  gen- 
eral applause,  but  it  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  con- 
servatives that  it  would  be  decidedly  uncomfortable  for 
King  George  to  have  his  cousin  confined  in  a  London 
jail,  tried  in  Old  Bailey  and  hanged  for  murder  accord- 
ing to  the  indictment  of  the  coroner's  jury  on  the  U-boat 
cases  in  1917. 

So  the  conservatives  began  to  back  water  and  to  urge 
that  it  might  be  better  to  let  up  on  the  Kaiser  or  at 
least  have  him  tried  elsewhere.  But  as  soon  as  they 
turned  in  this  direction  they  found  themselves  in  worse 
water.  For  the  radicals,  who  had  not  been  keen  about 
trying  the  Kaiser,  now  rose  to  inquire  if  he  was  to  be 
let  off  on  the  ground  of  royal  blood  while  private  mal- 
efactors who  were  only  guilty  of  a  casual  murder  or 
two  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  republicans 
of  England  are  amused  at  the  dilemma  of  the  monarch- 
ists, for  whichever  way  they  turn  there  is  bound  to  be 
a  breach  in  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  about  a  king. 
But  nobody  can  blame  Lloyd  George  for  it.  He  only  did 
what  the  people  asked  him  to  do. 


Bluestone 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 


Under  the  bluestone  they  quarried  and  cut. 
Under  a  great  block,  facing  blue  sky. 
Not  too  far  from  the  home  of  their  pride, 
Six  feet  deep  my  fathers  lie. 

Their  great  arms  are  folded  on  each  broad  breast. 
Their  strong  voices  quiet,  for  their  lips  are  dust, 
And  none,  forever,  shall  break  their  rest — 
But  theirs  are  the  words  and  the  deeds  that  I  trust! 
They  rise  from  the  dead,  tho  their  graves  are  shut 
Under  the  bluestone  they  quarried  and  cut. 

They  were  a  good  race,  theirs  was  the  power 
Of  good  hight  and  girth,  firm-knit  and  clean; 
Great  skulls  they  had,  and  broad  square  brows. 
Eyes  like  the  bluestone  with  arched  nose  between; 
Their  minds  were  rugged  as  their  hands  were  strong; 
They  loved  good  food  and  they  loved  good  song; 
They  built  big  homes  and  they  planted  much  grain. 
Laughing  deep  laughter  in  sun  and  rain ; 
Many  sons  and  daughters  they  got  in  their  pride. 
Heartily  they  lived  and  hardly  they  died, — 

They  died,  but  they  live,  for  they  speak  to  me 

Suddenly,  sharply,  mysteriously. 

When  I  was  a  child,  they  set  me  my  task — 

"Bid  your  mind  get  all  that  your  mind  can  ask!" 

When  I  was  a  girl,  the  word  of  my  sires 

Was  "Bid  your  heart  give  all  that  your  heart  desires! 

For  a  woman,  one  lover,"  they  said,  "one  mate. 

Choose  you  one  of  our  kind  and  let  your  love  be  great. 

Then  build  walls  about  your  heart,  like  the  bluestone 

strong, 
For  the  daughters  of  our  race  love  deeply  and  long." 
When  I  was  a  woman,  the  wife  of  a  man, 
Like  hammers  in  quarries,  their  voices  rang  clear, 
"We  are  the  source  of  your  being  began — 
You  are  a  mother  of  Tomorrow,  my  dear. 
You  shall  thrust  our  strength  and  our  beauty  and  pride 
Out  into  life  again,  ere  you  have  died; 
You  shall  be  our  hands  to  reach  endless  years  away  .  .  . 
Your  shall  be  our  voice,  speaking  out  of  today." 
These  things  they  said,  tho  their  bodies  were  shut 
Under  the  bluestone  they  quarried  and  cut. 


Sometimes  when  morning  finds  me  slow  to  rise, 
Wistful  in  the  sun,  dull  before  the  skies, 
I  feel  on  my  shoulder  a  pressure  like  Fate, 
The  touch  of  a  race  that  stood  tall  and  straight. 
That  stood  straight  till  age  had  broken  body  and  will 
That  nothing  else  could  break.  ...  I  am  one  of  them 
still.  .  .  . 

"The  bluestone  is  broken,  but  never  bent,"  they  said. 

These  are  still  the  words  of  my  ever-living  dead. 

Sometimes  at  noon,  when  I  would  do  no  more, 
When  I  am  weary,  when  all  my  joy  is  spent, 
When  I  am  weak  before  life,  ready  to  implore, 
Tho  I  should  command,  then  with  wise  intent, 

"Time,  not  trouble,  crumbles  bluestone,"  they  say ; 

"Be  like  the  bluestone  for  another  day." 

Sometimes  in  the  evening,  when  my  work  is  done. 
When  my  man  comes  home  to  me  with  the  setting  sun, 
I  think  that  my  fathers  are  met  with  us  too, 
That  they  rest  in  our  chairs,  that  they  feast  as  we  do. 
For  "The  bluestone  is  blessed,"  they  said,  "when  Fate 
Lets  it  pave  a  quiet  walk  to  the  dear  home  gate." 

But  oftenest  at  night,  when  I  cannot  sleep. 

When  thoughts  that  rest  by  day  wake  their  watch  to 

keep. 
When  my  hands  are  strangely  still,  when  winds  drone 

endlessly, 
My  ever-living  dead  come  back  to  speak  to  me. 
I    do    not    see    them    white-clad    in    garments    of    the 

tomb    .    .   . 
I  am  not  afraid  when  they  fill  my  quiet  room.  .  .  . 
They  murmur  in  my  pulse,  they  throng  my  rvondering 

brain. 
They   give  me   their   icisdom,   their  dreams,   tho   they 

remain 
With  their  great  arms  folded,  their  fine  eyes  shut 
Under  the  bluestone  they  quarried  and  cut, 
Tho  under  a  great  block,  facing  blue  sky. 
Six  feet  deep  my  fathers  lie.  ■ 


The  Students'  Revolt  in  China 

By  Paul  Jones 

An  American  in  Sliantung 


STUDENTS  are  holding  the  reins  of  power  in 
China.  They  do  not  occupy  a  single  political  po- 
sition; yet  within  three  months  they  have  ter- 
minated the  official  careers  of  a  Minister  of 
Communications,  a  Minister  to  Japan,  a  director  of  the 
National  Mint;  led  an  entire  cabinet  to  step  out  of 
office;  caused  President  Hsu  to  tender  his  resignation, 
and  steeled  the  nerves  of  the  Chinese  delegates  at  Paris 
to  astound  the  powers  by  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty 
with  Germany. 

What  is  the  secret  of  these  youngsters'  herculean 
power?  A  righteous  cause— the  recovery  of  German 
rights  in  Shantung.  Shantung  is  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
of  China.  It  is  the  sacred  province  because  it  gave  birth 
both  to  Confucius  and  Mencius.  Touch  Shantung  and 
you  touch  the  apple  of  China's  eye.  Let  aggression  sow 

the  wind  in  this 
sacred  province 
and  it  will  reap 
a  Chinese  whirl- 
wind. Germa- 
ny's aggression 
in  Shantung  in 
1897-98  was  one 
of  the  causes  of 
the  Boxer  re- 
b  e  1 1  i  o  n.  The 
fear  that  Ger- 
many's mantle 
will  fall  upon 
the  shoulders 
of  Japan  has 
bound  together 
the  incoherent 
masses  of  China 
by  bands  of 
steel,  and  "Give 
us   back   Tsing- 

"The    pitiable    condition    of    the    conquered  ^^o"  has  become 

nation" — One    poster    the    students    used    to  ,,         ,     , ,, 

rouse  the  people.   The   man   in   chains   rep-  ''"^      Dattle      cry 

resents   Korea;    the    military    official,   Japan  01   millions. 


This  crusade  had  its  birth  on  May  4,  when  some 
Peking  (Government)  University  students  broke  into 
the  residence  of  Tsao  Ru-lin,  the  Minister  of  Commu- 
nications, set  fire  to  the  house,  unceremoniously  threw 
Chang  Tsung-hsiang,  Minister  to  Japan,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  into  the  street,  where  they  left  him  half 
dead,  while  Minister  Tsao  escaped  by  means  of  an  auto- 
mobile to  the  Wagon  Lits  Hotel  in  the  Legation  quar- 
ters. By  means  of  secret  loans  and  secret  treaties  these 
two  men  and  Lu  Tsung-yu,  director  of  the  National 
Mint,  had  been  selling  China  to  Japan,  and  this  night's 
disgraceful  affair  was  their  reward.  Instead  of  impris- 
oning the  "traitors,"  however,  the  Government  arrested 
thirty-three  students,  none  of  whom  seem  to  have  been 
implicated  in  the  riot.  These  arrests  furnished  the 
martyrs  necessary  to  inflame  an  exasperated  nation. 

Three  days  later.  May  7,  came  the  so-called  "Day  of 
National  Humiliation"  on  which  China  from  Shanghai 
to  Chengtu  and  from  Canton  to  Kalgan  commemorated 
the  ultimatum  of  May  7,  1915,  by  means  of  which 
Japan  compelled  China  to  accept  the  majority  of  the 
notorious  "Twenty-one  Demands."  In  every  city  stu- 
dents paraded  the  streets  carrying  banners  inscribed 
with  such  impassioned  phrases  as,  "Give  us  back  Tsing- 
tao,"  "Kill  the  Traitors,"  "Remember  May  7,  1915," 
"Revenge  the  Disgrace,"  "Might  Destroys  our  Sover- 
eign Right,"  and  "Let  Us  Lose  Our  Heads,  but  Keep 
Tsingtao."  Telegrams  flooded  to  Peking  and  to  Paris 
demanding  the  return  of  Tsingtao  to  China.  The  stu- 
dents of  Tsinanfu,  Shantung,  telegraphed  to  President 
Hsu  that  by  imprisoning  patriots  and  protecting  "trai- 
tors" bargaining  away  their  province  he  had  turned 
right  and  wrong  topsy-turvy.  They  advised  him  to 
punish  the  "traitors"  and  to  remember  that  "to  eat 
their  flesh  and  to  sleep  on  their  skins"  would  be  much 
less  than  they  deserved.  The  delegates  in  Paris  were 
informed  that  if  they  signed  a  treaty  giving  the  Jap- 
anese special  privileges  in  Shantung  the  fate  of  Tsao 
and  Chang  would  await  them  on  their  return. 

Altho  the  Government  liberated  the  arrested  stu- 
dents, it  did  not  cashier  the  triumvirate  of  "traitors." 


-1 


I 


^K^ 


In  order  to  drive  out  the  civil  governor  of  Shantung  the  pro-Japanese  military  clique  started  to  publish  the  Chang  Yen  Pao, 
their  own  paper.  After  a  virulent  attack  on  the  civil  governor  and  the  students  some  merchants  and  students  raided  the  office  of 
the  paper,  bound  the  men  and  turned  them  over  to  the  court.  Their  names  are  written  on  their  clothes  or  on  their  bodies.  Two 
photographers  each  took  a  picture  of  the  bound  men;  the  police  confiscated  the  prints  and  one  of  the  negatives.  The  other 
negative  was  secreted;  after  promising  not  to  divulge  names  and  not  to  publish  the  picture  in  China  the  writer  secured  this  plate 
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In   Tsinanfu,   Shantung,   students  kneeling   to   protect 
themselves  against  the  troops  ordered  to  arrest  them. 

The  students  of  Peking  now  drew  up  an  ultimatum  in 
which  thej^  demanded  the  punishment  of  Tsao,  Chang 
and  Lu  and  a  definite  promise  from  the  Government  not 
to  transfer  the  German  rights  in  Shantung  to  the  Jap- 
anese. To  enforce  these  demands  the  schools  of  the 
capital  began  a  strike  on  May  19,  and  by  telegraph  ex- 
horted all  the  higher  institutions  in  China  to  follow 
their  lead.  The  following  day  the  students  of  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  College  in  Tientsin  informed  Principal  Hart 
that  henceforth  classes  would  be  suspended.  On  the 
21st  the  President  of  Shantung  Christian  University 
in  Tsinanfu  was  told  that,  whether  he  approved  or  not, 
beginning  with  the  next  day  no  students  would  attend 
classes.  Twenty-four  hours  later  all  the  classrooms  of 
the  twenty-one  higher  schools  in  Tsinanfu  were  desert- 
ed. Within  a  few  days  the  school  authorities,  like  the 
Government  officials,  were  looking  on,  utterly  helpless. 
So  far  the  movement  had  been  an  unorganized  spon- 
taneous protest  against  a  Government  forever  truckling 
to  Japan.  Over  night  as  it  were,  however,  there  sprang 
into  being  an  organization  uncanny 
in  its  efficiency — the  Students' 
League.  The  nucleus  of  this  human 
machinery  is  the  "Ten  Men  Group." 
Any  ten  congenial  students  can  form 
a  "Group."  According  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  league  these  ten  men  elect 
of  their  number: 

One  chairman,  who  puts  his  strength 
where  the  group  most  needs  it. 

One  inspector,  who  takes  an  inventory 
of  the  Japanese  goods  in  the  shops  of 
the  district  assigned  to  his  group. 

One  editor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  write 
leaflets,  newspaper  articles  and  other 
propaganda  material. 

One  disciplinarian,  to  impose  and  to 
collect  fines  for  infraction  of  the  group's 
rules. 

One  treasurer,  who  looks  after  the 
finances  of  the  group.  One  of  his  main 
duties  is  to  solicit  money  to  carry  on  the 
propaganda. 


Five  orators,  upon  whom  falls  the  burden  of  exhorting 
the  people  to  promote  native  industries  and  to  buy  Chinese 
instead  of  Japanese  goods. 

A  particular  group  is  responsible  to  the  league  of  its 
own  institution;  this  local  league  is  answerable  to  a 
Provincial  Students'  League  and  the  latter  to  the  Na- 
tional Students'  League.  The  purpose  of  the  league  is 
to  boycott  everything  Japanese.  The  position  of  a  Jap- 
anese in  China  was,  and  still  is,  unenviable;  he  awoke 
one  morning  and  found  himself  a  social  outcast.  The 
ricksha  man  would  not  pull  him,  the  hotel  keeper 
slammed  the  door  in  his  face,  the  banker  scorned  his 
Japanese  notes,  the  grocer  refused  to  sell  him  pro- 
visions, and  the  barber  had  no  time  to  shave  him. 

The  time  for  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
many was  rapidly  approaching.  But  Peking  had  neither 
dismissed  and  punished  the  "traitors"  nor  had  she 
taken  an  unequivocal  stand  on  the  Shantung  question. 
To  force  the  hands  of  the  Government  the  boycott  lead- 
ers, mostly  students,  induced  the  merchants  to  strike. 

The  situation  grew  daily  more  tense,  and  China  stood 
on  the  brink  of  another  revolution. 

In  Tsinanfu,  the  capital  of  Shantung,  the  12th  of 
June  was  a  day  of  intense  excitement.  A  policeman  had 
given  out  the  secret  that  at  noon  all  the  students  on  the 
streets  would  be  arrested.  About  one  o'clock  a  patrol  of 
mounted  infantry,  led  by  an  officer  flourishing  a  drawn 
sword,  swept  down  the  main  street  to  break  up  an  ap- 
proaching procession  of  unarmed  students.  The  lads 
knelt  on  the  street,  and  with  tears  streaming  down 
many  a  face  they  cried,  "This  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science." As  they  saw  this  scene  the  soldiers  refused  to 
obey  their  superiors,  and  the  students  were  safe. 

The  same  day  in  the  business  section  of  Tsinanfu  the 
soldiers  forced  the  merchants  to  open  their  shops,  but 
everywhere  group  of  students  appeared  to  countermand 
the  orders  and  close  the  shops. 

Such  sledge  hammer  blows  dealt  by  the  strikers  and 
a  boycotting  public  played  havoc  with  Japanese  trade 
and  soon  brought  Peking  to  her  knees.  The  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  resignations  of  the  detested  trium- 
virate of  "traitors,"  and  the  strike  was  discontinued. 

The  boycott,  however,  is  being  pushed  with  increas- 
ing vigor.  Hundreds  of  students  are  spending  their 
summer  vacation  in  preaching  the  crusade.  Japanese  offi- 
cials in  Shantung  have  arrested  several  students  on 
Chinese  soil,  and  this  is  adding  fuel  to  the  flames.  The 
students  say  that  the  boycott  will  continue  until  Japan 
returns  Tsintao  and  releases  her  grip  on  Shantung. 

Tsinanfu,  Shantung 


These  Chinese  student  orators  have  been  arrested.  The  banner  on  the  one  in   front 
reads,    "Peking    Government    University    Students    Speakers    League — 22nd    Group" 


Apes  and  Men 

By  Professor  R.  L.  Garner 


The  greatest  living  authority  on  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Apes  and  a  collector  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Professor  Garner,  has  returned  after  spending  23  out  of  the  past  27  years  in  Central 
Africa.     In  his  study  of  Ape  life,  he  has  kept  and  partly  educated  27  Chimpanzees  and  12  Gorillas 


THE  great 
apes,  or  an- 
t  h  r  o  p  o  i  d 
(man  like) 
apes  stand  between 
man  and  the  monkey 
races  in  the  evolu- 
tionary scale.  Altho 
they  are  frequently 
classed  with  mon- 
keys they  are,  in 
reality,  as  unlike 
the  simian  types  as 
they  are  unlike  man 
himself.  The  resem- 
blance of  these  an- 
imals to  human  be- 
ings, however,  is 
apparent  at  a  glance. 
In  bodily  structure 
and  in  many  con- 
spicuous points  of 
behavior  the  likeness 
strikes  t|ie  most  cas- 
ual observer.  But  it 
requires  close  study 


A  patriarch  among  the  great  apes 


to  believe  that  the 
old  man  sometimes 
assumes  the  task  of 
carrying  the  baby. 
Upon  the  back  of  a 
gorilla  killed  near 
my  house  in  the 
bush  I  found  marks 
worn  in  the  hair  cor- 
responding to  those 
upon  the  back  of  a 
mother  ape.  This 
Y-shaped  mark  I 
have  seen  on  a  num- 
ber of  specimens,  in- 
cluding the  giant 
stuffed  gorilla  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  British 
Museum.  This  mark 
is  not  such  as  could 
be  easily  accounted 
for  in  any  other 
way. 

In  the  relations  of 
mother  and  child 
the  domestic  life  of 


and  research  into  every  phase  of  ape  life  to  realize 
fully  how  humanlike  these  animals  are  in  almost  every 
aspect,  from  racial  habits  and  characteristics  to  minute 
details  of  individual  reaction  and  behavior.  The  facts 
are  then  little  short  of  astounding. 

In  their  modes  of  life  the  great  apes  are  approxi- 
mately as  near  to  some  of  the  primitive  races  of  men 
as  they  are  to  the  simian  types  below  them.  Their  do- 
mestic economy  assigns  them  to  a  place  distinctly  above 
the  so-called  "animal  plane."  They  are  different  from 
the  hoofed  animals  (ungulates),  for  instance,  which 
herd  together,  mate  temporarily  and  separate  into  frag- 
ments of  herds  at  will,  with  no  continuous  relations  of 
any  kind.  The  apes  take  unto  themselves  permanent 
mates,  establish  family  groups  with  continuous  rela- 
tions and  responsibilities  which  they  discharge  with  a 
certain  degree  of  fidelity  and  devotion.  With  the  apes 
the  family  grouping  is  remarkably  clear-cut  and  in- 
stitutional, as  evinced  by  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
families  have  positively  been  known  to  remain  intact 
for  at  least  two  and  three  generations. 

The  patriarch,  or  old  man,  appears  to  be  the  chief- 
tain and  lawgiver.  He  leads  them  in  their  peregrina- 
tions about  the  forest,  makes  such  provisions  for  their 
welfare  as  are  possible,  and  defends  them  from  attack. 
In  retreating  from  a  foe  he  is  the  rear  guard,  placing 
himself  between  his  family  and  the  danger  and  seeking 
to  delay  its  advance  until  his  wives  and  children  can 
escape. 

The  wives,  of  which  there  may  be  two  or  three  (altho 
I  have  more  often  seen  only  one),  each  takes  care  of 
her  youngest  offspring,  carrying  it  on  her  back,  pick-a- 
back fashion,  his  arms  around  her  neck  and  his  feet 
under  her  arms.  I  have  never  seen  a  patriarch  carry  a 
youngster,  an  act  which  he  probably  considers  beneath 
his  dignity  save  on  occasions  of  necessity.  Altho  apes 
sometimes  desert  their  young  in  flight,  I  have  reason 
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the  apes  is  strikingly  like  what  it  would  be  among 
primitive  races  of  mankind  living  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. The  babies,  which  are  usually  born  singly,  are 
nursed  at  the  mother's  breast;  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  in  the  jungle  to  see  an  ape  mother  holding  her 
babe  in  her  arms  exactly  as  a  human  infant  is  held. 

Baby  apes  are  born  with  instincts  no  more  numerous 
or  acute  than  those  of  children,  their  only  apparent  ad- 
vantage being  that  they  are  not  entirely  helpless.  The 
baby  apes  must  therefore  learn  everything  from  their 
elders  just  as  our  own  infants  do.  In  doing  this  like 
methods  of  imitation  and  correction  are  brought  into 
play.  The  little  apes  have  to  learn  the  kinds  of  things 
to  eat  and  how  to  eat  them.  Apes  are  fastidious  in  their 
habits  of  eating.  When  eating  a  banana,  for  example, 
they  not  only  peel  it  but  carefully  remove  any  fibers 
that  remain  upon  the  edible  portion.  When  an  ape  has 
finished  his  repast  he  carefully  wipes  his  hands  on  the 
grass  or  anything  else  that  is  convenient.  His  mouth 
he  often  wipes  on  his  forearm,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
schoolboy  using  his  sleeve. 

When  an  ape  is  about  to  eat  something  he  holds  it  up 
in  his  hands,  examines  it  with  his  eye,  then  touches  it 
to  his  lip  as  if  tasting  it.  He  does  not  touch  his  tongue 
to  it,  however.  He  brings  it  in  contact  with  his  upper 
lip.  There  must  be  some  tactile  nerve  at  that  spot  which 
in  some  degree  guides  his  judgment. 

The  dental  formula  of  an  ape  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  of  a  human  being,  and  the  process  of  dentition  is 
identical.  The  teeth  are  larger  than  those  of  man  and 
the  canine  teeth  are  very  much  longer.  As  in  the  case 
with  practically  all  the  lower  animals,  the  teeth  of  an 
ape  develop  more  rapidly.  A  baby  ape  has  a  complete  set 
of  milk  teeth  in  two  or  three  months.  At  about  four 
years  of  age  he  casts  these  and  develops  a  permanent 
set  which  in  number,  model  and  order  correspond  to 
those  of  a  human  being. 
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Prof.  R.  L.  Gamer  in  front  of  a  cage  in  which  he  collects 
monkeys  in  the  jungle.  A  member  of  eight  separate  expeditions 
to  Central  Africa,  Professor  Garner  has  spent  twenty-three 
out    of    the    past    twenty-seven    years    on    the    Dark    Continent 

When  from  five  to  seven  months  old  the  young  apes 
are  weaned  and  their  education  then  really  begins. 
They  are  still  carried  upon  the  mother's  back  as  before, 
but  in  other  ways  they  must  learn  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves under  the  mother's  watchful  eye.  I  have  raised 
three  apes  by  hand ;  so  I  know  the  limitations  of  a  baby 
ape  by  more  than  mere  observation  in  the  jungle.  Susie, 
the  chimpanzee  which  became  famous  by  her  mental 
attainments,  was  absolutely  helpless  when  given  her 
first  banana.  She  tried  to  suck  the  end  of  it.  And  a  pine- 
apple was  more  than  she  could  manage,  however  hard 
she  tried  to  get  at  the  edible  part. 

Besides  teaching  him  how  to  eat  the  different  viands 
the  forest  affords,  the  ape  mother  must  give  her  baby 
much  the  same  training  as  children  require;  and  she  re- 
sorts to  similar  methods  of  enforcing  the  necessary 
discipline.  I  have  several  times  seen  a  mother  ape  slap 
her  baby  when  he  was  doing  something  that  did  not 
meet  with  her  approval.  Never  have  I  seen  such  a  blow 
struck  as  if  in  anger,  or  with  force  or  ferocity  as 
would  be  used  against  an  enemy.  It  was  unmistakably 
the  maternal  slap  of  correction.  The  stern  necessities 
of  their  wild  life  in  the  jungle  make  obedience  impera- 
tive to  the  safety  of  the  entire  family.  And  the  quick- 
ness with  which  an  ape  mother  quiets  her  baby  when 
danger  is  near  would  be  a  good  example  for  human 
mothers  to  emulate. 

One  of  the  most  humanlike  acts  in  the  domestic  life 
of  the  great  apes  is  the  way  they  make  their  beds  at 
night.  As  regularly  as  evening  falls  thej'  start  about 
preparing  their  couches,  availing  themselves  of  what- 
ever advantages  are  at  hand.  Chimpanzees  sleep  in  the 
trees,  on  intersecting  branches.  In  these  places  they 
fashion  beds  of  twigs  and  foliage,  breaking  off  the 
small  limbs  nearby  to  further  add  to  the  structure. 
Here  they  sleep,  each  by  himself  save  the  mother  and 


baby,  high  above  the  reach  of  many  night  dangers  of 
the  jungle.  These  beds  are  seldom,  if  ever,  less  than 
eighteen  feet  above  the  ground,  and  are  often  seen  as 
high  as  forty  feet. 

Gorillas  differ  in  their  manner  of  sleeping  in  a  way 
which  is  even  more  humanlike.  The  mother  makes  the 
bed  for  herself  and  her  baby  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  ground  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  chimpanzee. 
But  the  father  gorilla  makes  his  bed  on  the  ground 
itself. 

I  remember  finding  the  bed  of  a  male  gorilla  on  a 
kind  of  little  island  in  the  middle  of  a  swampy  bit  of 
jungle  into  which  leopards  and  other  beasts  of  prey 
would  not  venture  because  of  the  treacherous  footing. 
The  bed  of  the  female  in  the  tree  above  was  very  much 
like  others  I  had  seen  in  the  bush.  But  the  old  man  had 
proved  more  ingenious.  He  had  chosen  a  mound  of  moss 
to  act  as  bed  springs,  and  upon  this  he  had  made  him 
a  mattress  of  fern  leaves.  These  grew  in  patches  about 
two  hundred  feet  from  the  spot,  and  I  could  follow  his 
tracks  to  and  from  them.  He  had  made  two  trips,  gath- 
ering an  armful  each  time.  The  two  places,  not  far 
apart,  where  he  had  gathered  them  were  plainly  visible. 
When  completed  the  bed  would  have  been  good  enough 
for  a  man  save  for  the  moisture.  What  a  sight  it  would 
have  been  to  see  the  old  fellow  engaged  in  preparing 
his  bivouac  for  the  night  like  any  woodsman  making 
what  shift  he  could  for  comfort  thru  the  dark  hours 
until  he  again  resumed  his  march  thru  the  forest! 
Other  gorilla  beds  I  have  seen  were  made  by  bending 
over  one  or  more  bushes  or  small  trees,  thus  keeping 
the  body  off  the  ground  while  the  animal  slept. 

New  York  City 


In  his  life-long  study  of  ape  life.  Professor  Garner,  who  collects 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  has  kept  on  his  premises  and 
partially    educated    twenty-two    chimpanzees    and    twelve    gorillas 


Why  the  Railways  Have  Failed 

By  Tariff  Commissioner  David  J.  Lewis 

The  members  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  occnpy  a  strategic  place  from  which  to  judge  the  comparative  advantage* 
of  government  ownership  or  operation  of  public  utilities  thmont  the  world.  During  three  terms  in  Congress,  David  J.  Lewis,  one 
of  its  present  Commissioners,  drafted  the  parcel  post  legislation  and  gave,  as  he  had  given  for  years  before,  special  study  to  public 
utilities.  Postmaster  Burleson  later  associated  him  with  the  Operating  Division  of  the  PostaL  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Administration 
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Engines,  in  any  crowded  railroad  yard,  as  they  look  in  the  early  evening 


WITHOUT  question  "government  ownership 
or  operation  of  public  utilities"  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  subjects  ever  presented  to  the 
American  people.  Certainly  it  ought  to  re- 
ceive adequate  consideration  and  an  impartial  decision. 

But  here  be  it  said  that  no  thoughtful  man  vi^ill  re- 
gard either  the  recent  experience  with  the  wires  or  with 
the  railways  as  tests  of  government  ownership  or  oper- 
ation. These  are  no  more  soundly  to  be  regarded  as  true 
examples  of  real  government  ownership  than  are  court 
receiverships.  For  the  basis  of  government  ownership 
is  unification  of  instruments  and  function.  There  was  no 
such  unification  in  the  case  of  the  wires.  To  this  very 
day  three-pole  lines  continue  to  be  operated  as  well  as 
their  complementary  ownerships,  managements  and 
business  methods,  when  one-pole  line  and  management, 
with  resulting  economy  and  increase  of  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  are  basic  to  real  government  ownership, 
as  real  government  ownership  is  exemplified  in  other 
countries. 

In  the  case  of  the  railways  the  situation  is  hardly  dif- 
ferent. Except  for  a  few  conspicuous  instances,  such  as 
the  joint  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel  in 
New  York  and  the  merging  of  downtown  ticket  offices 
in  a  few  cities,  there  has  been  no  unification  to  speak 
of,  and  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  employ  the  misnomer, 
"government  ownership,"  in  reference  to  the  operation 
by  the  Government,  not  of  the  fiscal  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  roads,  but,  within  limits,  of  their  lines. 

After  all,  what  are  the  comparative  merits  of  gov- 
ernment ownership  on  one  hand  and  private  ownership 
.  on  the  other? 
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Clearly  this  is  a  large  question,  involving  not  merely 
great  economic  but  very  important  sociological  inter- 
ests. And  clearly  the  first  step  in  attempting  to  answer 
is  to  inquire.  Can  these  great  interests  affected  be  cate- 
goried — can  they  be  formulated  into  distinct  issues  and 
be  subjected  to  tests? 

I  think  they  can,  in  the  main,  and  therefore  submit 
the  following  tests: 

Test  I. — The  capital  invested.  Let  us  consider  it  with 
reference  to  (a)  security,  (b)  constancy  of  remunera- 
tion, (c)  amplitude  and  readiness  of  supply. 

Now  which,  private  or  government  direction,  insures 
the  greatest  security,  constancy  of  remuneration,  and 
readiness  and  amplitude  of  supply  of  capital?  Certainly 
the  investor  is  entitled  to  an  assured  return,  and  surely 
the  great  function  performed  justifies  an  ample  and 
ready  supply  of  capital. 

Government  capital,  or  guaranty,  met  all  the  condi- 
tions imposed,  but  under  company  control  capital  was 
most  unstable  and  the  remuneration  from  it,  and  the 
supply  of  it,  were,  as  a  result,  precarious.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  generation  preceding  the  failure  of  the  roads  to 
function,  in  1917,  145,176  miles  of  railways  and  eight 
billions,  or  about  half  of  all  the  railway  capital  in  Amer- 
ica, had  been  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  while  railway 
securities  fluctuated  from  25  to  50  per  cent  a  year. 
Clearly  the  Government's  guaranty  stabilized  railway 
investments.  Besides  stabilizing  the  investments,  rail- 
way improvement  could  be  used  by  the  Government  as 
a  lever  to  prevent  threatened  depressions  and  steady  the 
industrial  market. 

Test  II. — Economic  efficiency,  with  respect  (a)  to  utili- 
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zation  of  rolling  stock,  (b)  routing  of  freight,  (c) 
coordination  of  railway  carriers  with  water  carriers, 
(d)  simplicity  of  rates  and  fiscal  practice. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  eflicient  utilization  of  rolling 
stock,  it  is  certainly  in  point  to  refer  to  the  seventeen 
leading  countries  and  their  accomplishment.  Such  a  com- 
parison shows  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  ranked 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  in  the  number  of  tons  moved, 
length  of  haul  considered,  per  ton  of  car  capacity  em- 
ployed. This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  coun- 
tries with  real  government  ownership,  whose  records 
are  better  than  ours  were  before  the  war,  a  freight  car 
has  but  one  thing  to  do — to  keep  loaded  and  move.  The 
government  car  is  at  home  anywhere  on  the  lines.  But 
with  many  companies  owning  cars,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  car  had  another  function  to  discharge,  name- 
ly, to  move  back  to  its  owner,  which  meant  a  great  waste 
of  empty  car  movement,  whole  trains  of  "empties"  cross- 
ing the  continent  without  freight.  The  greatest  waste 
resulted,  moreover,  from  the  inefficient  movement  of  not 
only  empty  but  also  loaded  cars.  It  is  373  miles  from  St. 
Paul  to  Chicago  by  the  most  direct  route,  yet  routes  of 
734  miles  were  employed  in  handling  the  traffic  between 
these  two  points.  From  Chicago  to  New  York  there  were 
twenty-one  railway  routes,  the  shortest  of  which  was  912 
miles  and  the  longest  1376  miles.  Between  Omaha  and 
San  Francisco  there  were  five  routes  ranging  from  1865 
miles  to  2742  miles,  while  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  there  were  ninety  all-rail  routes,  the  direct 
route  being  1340  miles  and  the  longest  2051  miles;  yet 
all  these  ninety  routes  competed  for  traffic.  I  say  "com- 
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This  huge  mobile  20-ton  rrane  which  operates  a  50-foot  boom  with  an  electro 
imagnet  attached  is  here   shown  unloading   cars   of  shells  purchased   as  "junk' 


peted"  advisedly.  For,  tho  Nature  invites  the  use  of  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points,  company  interests, 
by  the  use  of  differentials  or  lower  rates,  forced  the 
traffic  that  could  stand  the  longest  time  in  transit  to  the 
longest  hauls,  these  hauls  having  the  lowest  rates.  The 
shipper  said,  "Why  should  I  send  my  freight  2051  miles 
when  I  need  to  send  it  only  1340  miles?"  The  carrier 
answered,  "Well,  I'll  charge  you  less,  altho  I've  got 
nearly  twice  as  far  to  carry  it,  if  you'll  ship  my  way." 
No  computation  has  been  made  as  to 
the  gross  amount  of  this  economic  waste, 
but  it  characterizes  the  whole  field,  and 
without  question  has  been  an  enormous 
drain  on  railway  resources. 

Test  III. — Effectiveness  of  personnel 
in    respect   to    (a)    work   accomplished, 

(b)  relative  exemption  from  accidents, 

(c)  experience  of  certain  countries  in 
this  regard  before  and  after  governments 
took  charge. 

The  function  of  railways  is  to  move 
freight  and  passengers.  Under  which, 
private  or  government  management,  is 
the  greatest  number  of  tons  of  freight 
and  of  passengers  moved  per  employee 
engaged?  By  dividing  the  number  of 
employees  engaged  into  the  work  done — 
i.  e.,  into  the  number  of  passengers  and 
the  tons  of  freight  carried,  and  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  factor  of  dis- 
tance hauled  — I  have  found  that,  de- 
spite our  supposed  eflficiency,  six  coun- 
tries, with  government  ownership,  out- 
ranked in  this  respect  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  which  are  the  only 
two  considerable  countries  of  the  world 
without  government  ownership.  In  Japan 
the  work  done — that  is,  the  tons  of 
freight  and  the  number  of  passengers 
moved  per  employee — increased  14  per 
cent  after  nationalization.  In  Switzer- 
land and  in  Italy,  where  the  railways  had 
formerly  been  leased  to  regional  oper- 
ating companies,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
employee  increased,  after  government 
ownership  was  established,  nearly  23  per 
cent.  Meanwhile,  the  American  railways 
in  1909-10  ranked  but  sixteenth  in  con- 
servation of  life  and  limb.  Belgium,  for 
instance,   had    [Continued  on   page  413 


The  Gentle  Art  of  Blowing  Bottles 

And  the  Story  of  How  Sand  Is  Melted  Into  Glass 
By  F.  Gregory  Hartswick 


REMEDIES  for  our  manifold  ills;  the  refresh- 
ment that  our  infant  lips  craved;  coolness  in 
time  of  heat;  yes — even  tho  July  1st  has  come 
and  gone — drafts  to  assuage  our  thirst;  the 
divers  stays  and  supports  of  our  declining  years — all 
these  things  come  in  bottles.  From  the  time  of  its  pur- 
chase to  the  moment  of  its  consignment  to  the  barrel 
in  the  cellar  or  the  rapacious  wagon  of  the  rag-and- 
bone  man  the  bottle  plays  a  vital  part  in  our  lives.  And 
as  with  most  inconspicuous  necessities,  but  little  is 
known  of  its  history.  We  assume  vaguely  that  it  is 
blown — ever  since  we  saw  the  Bohemian  Glass  Blowers 
at  the  World's  Fair  we  have  known  that  glass  is  blown 
into  whatever  shape  fancy  may  dictate — but  that  is  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  its  manufacture  extends. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  production  of  bottles  in  bulk 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  glass  in- 
dustry of  this  country  today.  The  manufacture  of  win- 
dow glass  fades  into  insignificance  before  the  hugeness 
of  the  bottle-making  business;  and  even  the  advent  of 
prohibition,  while  it  lessens  materially  the  demand  for 
glass  containers  of  liquids,  does  not  do  so  in  such  de- 
gree as  to  warrant  very  active  uneasiness  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  of  bottle  factories. 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  humble  bottle  is 
a  surprizingly  involved  one.  It  includes  the  transporta- 
tion and  preparation  of  raw  material,  the  reduction  of 
the  material  to  a  proper  state  of  workability,  and  the 
shaping  of  the  material  according  to  design,  before  the 
bottle  is  ready  to  go  forth  on  its  mission. 

The  basic  material  of  which  all  glass  is  made  is,  of 
course,  sand.  Not  the  brown  sand  of  the  river-bed,  the 
well  remembered  "sandy  bottom"  of  the  swimmin'  hole 
of  our  childhood,  but  the  finest  of  white  sand  from  the 


prehistoric  ocean-beds  of  our  country.  This  sand  is 
brought  to  the  factory  and  there  mixed  by  experts  with 
coloring  matter  and  a  flux  to  aid  the  melting.  On  the 
tint  of  the  finished  product  depends  the  sort  of  coloring 
agent  used.  For  clear  white  glass,  called  flint  glass,  no 
color  is  added.  The  mixing  of  a  copper  salt  with  the 
sand  gives  a  greenish  tinge  to  the  glass;  amber  glass 
is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  an  iron  compound;  and 
a  little  cobalt  in  the  mixture  gives  the  finished  bottle 
the  clear  blue  tone  that  used  to  greet  the  waking  eye 
as  it  searched  the  room  for  something  to  allay  that 
morning's  morning  feeling.  The  flux  used  is  old  glass 
— bits  of  shattered  bottles,  scraps  from  the  floor  of  the 
factory.  This  broken  glass  is  called  "cullet,"  and  is  care- 
fully swept  into  piles  and  kept  in  bins  for  use  in  the 
furnaces. 

The  sand,  coloring  matter,  and  cullet,  when  mixed  in 
the  proper  proportions,  form  what  is  called  in  bottle- 
makers'  talk  the  "batch"  or  "dope."  This  batch  is  put 
into  a  specially  constructed  furnace — a  brick  box  about 
thirty  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  and  seven  feet  high  at 
the  crown  of  the  arched  roof.  This  furnace  is  made  of 
the  best  refractory  blocks  to  withstand  the  fierce  heat 
necessary  to  bring  the  batch  to  a  molten  state.  The  heat 
is  supplied  by  various  fuels — producer-gas  is  the  most 
common,  tho  oil  is'  sometimes  used.  The  gas  is  forced 
into  the  furnace  and  mixed  with  air  at  its  inception ; 
when  the  mixture  is  ignited  the  flame  rolls  down  across- 
the  batch,  and  the  burnt  gases  pass  out  of  the  furnace 
on  the  other  side.  The  gases  at  their  exit  pass  thru  a 
brick  grating  or  "checkerboard,"  which  takes  up  much 
of  the  heat;  about  every  half  hour,  by  an  arrangement 
of  valves,  the  inlet  of  the  gas  becomes  the  outlet,  and 
vice  versa,  so  that  the  heat  taken  up  by  the  checker- 


T  h  i  s  modern- 
glass  blowing 
machine  does 
away  with  five 
of  the  six  men 
formerly  em- 
ployed in  mak- 
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It  averages  a 
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on  wires — any  noise  they  may  make  is  drowned  in  the 
mastering  roar  of  the  fire.  A  worker  thrusts  a  long  blow- 
pipe (in  glassworkers'  terminology  a  wand)  into  the 
molten  mass  in  the  furnace  and  twirls  it  rapidly.  The  end 
of  the  wand,  armed  with  a  ball  of  refractory  clay,  collects 
a  ball  of  semi-liquid  glass;  the  worker  must  estimate 
the  amount  of  glass  to  be  withdrawn  for  the  particular 
size  of  the  bottle  that  is  to  be  made.  This  ball  of  glow- 
ing material  is  withdrawn  from  the  furnace;  the  worker 
rolls  it  on  a  sloping  moldboard,  shaping  it  to  a  cylinder, 
and  passes  the  wand  to  the  blower  who  is  standing  ready 
to  receive  it.  The  blower  drops  the  cylinder  of  glass  into 
a  mold,  which  is  held  open  for  its  reception  by  yet  an- 
other man;  the  mold  snaps  shut;  the  blower  applies  his 
mouth  to  the  end  of  the  blowpipe;  a  quick  puff,  accom- 
panied by  the  drawing  away  of  the  wand,  blows  the 
glass  to  shape  in  the  mold  and  leaves  a  thin  bubble  of 
glass  protruding  above.  The  mold  is  opened ;  the  shaped 
bottle,  still  faintly  glowing,  is  withdrawn  with  a  pair 
of  asbestos-lined  pincers,  and  passed  to  a  man  who  chips 
off  the  bubble  on  a  rough  strip  of  steel,  after  which  he 
gives  the  bottle  to  one  who  sits  guarding  a  tiny  fur- 
nace in  which  oil  sprayed  under  pressure  roars  and 
flares.  The  rough  neck  of  the  bottle  goes  into  the  flame ; 
the  raw  edges  left  when  the  bubble  was  chipped  off  are 
PHotoarapu  ©Underwood  fr  Underwood.  smoothed  away  by  the  heat;  the  ueck  undergoes  a  final 
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or  "lehr"  for  thirty  hours.  Here  it  is  cooled   gradually,  lest  it       polishmg   and   shaping  twirl   in  the  jaws  Ot    a  Steel   in- 
become  brittle.  The  packing  and  shipping  remain  to  be  done      strument,   and  the  bottle   is    [Continued   on  page   411 

board  is  used  instead  of  being  dissipated,  and  as  little 
of  the  heat  of  combustion  is  lost  as  is  possible.  The 
batch  is  put  into  the  furnace  from  the  rear ;  as  it  lique- 
fies it  flows  to  the  front,  where  it  is  drawn  off  thru 
small  openings  and  blown  into  shape. 

The  temperature  in  the  furnace  averages  about  2100 
degrees  Fahrenheit;  it  is  lowest  at  the  rear,  where  the 
batch  is  fed  in,  and  graduates  to  its  highest  point  just 
behind  the  openings  thru  which  the  glass  is  drawn  off. 
This  temperature  is  measured  by  special  instruments 
called  thermal  couples — two  metals  joined  and  placed  in 
the  heat  of  the  flame.  The  heat  sets  up  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  the  joined  metals,  and  this  current  is  read  on  a 
galvanometer  graduated  to  read  degrees  Fahrenheit  in- 
stead of  volts,  so  that  the  temperature  may  be  read 
direct. 

All  furnaces  for  the  melting  of  sand  for  glass  are 
essentially  the  same  in  construction  and  principle.  The 
radical  differences  in  bottle  manufacturing  appear  in 
the  methods  used  in  drawing  off  the  glass  and  blowing 
it  into  shape. 

Glass  is  blown  by  three  methods :  hand-blowing,  semi- 
automatic blowing,  and  automatic  blowing.  The  first 
used  was  the  hand  method,  and  tho  the  introduction  of 
machines  is  rapidly  making  the  old  way  a  back  number, 
there  are  still  factories  where  the  old-time  glass  blower 
reigns  supreme. 

One  of  the  great  centers  of  the  bottle  industry  in 
the  United  States  is  down  in  the  southern  end  of  New 
Jersey.  Good  sand  is  dug  there — New  Jersey  was  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  before  it  literally  rose  to  its 
present  state  status — and  naturally  the  factories  clus- 
ter about  the  source  of  supply  of  material. 
Within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  the  investigator 
may  see  bottles  turned  out  by  all  three  methods. 

The  hand-blowing,  while  it  is  the  slowest  and 
most  expensive  means  of  making  bottles,  is  by 
far  the  most  picturesque.  Imagine  a  long,  low, 
dark  building — dark  as  far  as  daylight  is  con- 
cerned, but  weirdly  lit  by  orange  and  scarlet 
flashes  from  the  great  furnaces  that  crouch  in 
its  shelter.  At  the  front  of  each  of  these  squat- 
ting monsters,  men,  silhouetted  against  the  fierce 
glow  from  the  doors,  move  about  like  puppets 


The  old-fashioned 
way  of  making 
bottles,  still  in  use 
in  some  factories, 
is  this  blown-by- 
mouth  method. 
While  the  most 
picturesque,  it  is 
also  the  slowest 
and  most  expensive 
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The  Growth  of  Rural  Motor  Express 

By  John  R.  Eustis 


INAUGURATED  in  the  war  emer- 
gency as  a  means  of  more  closely 
connecting  the  producer  on  the 
farm  with  the  consumer  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  Rural  Motor  Express  is 
continuing  to  develop  and  expand  under 
peace-time  conditions.  In  fact  its  prog- 
ress is  so  widespread  and  rapid  that 
even  the  agencies  which  promoted  it 
are  astounded  by  the  results.  Of  the 
many  movements  started  during  the 
war  by  governmental  and  semi-gov- 
ernmental agencies  none  other  has  con- 
tinued so  well  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities;  and  in  the  general  field  of 
motor  transportation  Rural  Motor  Ex- 
press is  easily  the  most  active,  the  most 
promising  today.  The  number  of  Rural 
Motor  Express  lines  is  already  count- 
ed by  the  hundreds;  and  they  are  es- 
tablished in  every  state,  almost  in 
every  county,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

An  example  of  the  support  already 
forthcoming  for  Rural  Motor  Express 
is  found  in  the  recent  action  of  Gov- 
ernor Smith  of  New  York  in  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  "promote  motor 
express  services  to  move  the  perishable 
farm  produce  soon  to  be  harvested." 
This  action  followed  an  urgent  recom- 
mendation by  the  New  York  State  Re- 
construction Commission  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  this  is  one  of  the  first  rec- 
-ommendations,  and  the  most  important, 
made  by  the  commission  to  date.  In 
its  report  the  commission  stated  that 
after  investigation  and  study  it  had 
"come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  many 
demonstrations  have  been  made  of  the 
efl^ciency  of  Rural  Motor  Express  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  the  state 
may  safely  lend  encouragement  to  the 
movement."  The  report  also  stated  that 
inquiries  had  been  made  by  the  commis- 
sion of  farmers  thruout  the  state  and 
that  almost  universal  endorsement  had 
been    forthcoming   from    every   county. 

In  its  report  the  New  York  State 
Reconstruction  Commission  quoted  for- 
mer Federal  Food  Administrator 
Hoover  to  the  effect  that  50  per  cent 
of  the  perishable  foodstuffs  produced 
in  this  country  were  wasted  largely 
thru  the  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  such  foodstuffs  in  New 
York  State  that  the  recommendation 
for  Rural  Motor  Express  was  made. 
Analyzing  existing  conditions,  the  re- 
port says:  "The  farmer  cannot  prof- 
itably produce  perishable  foodstuffs  un- 
less he  can  get  them  promptly  to  mar- 
ket. The  owner  of  a  large  truck  farm 
or  poultry  plant  near  a  city  may  be 
able  to  afford  to  purchase  and  operate 
one  or  more  motor  trucks  of  his  own 
to  get  his  products  to  market,  even 
tho  the  vehicle  is  used  only  a  few 
months  each  year.  The  small  farmer, 
however,  has  to  go  to  an  expense  of 
time  and  labor  to  get  his  foodstuffs  to 
market  that  in  many  instances  takes 
away   the   profit  from   the   sale.    By   a 
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Underwood  d  Underwood 

Army  trucks  are  utilized  for  direct 
farmer-to-consumer  service  in  the  Post 
Office's  attempt  to  lower  the  cost  of  living 

lack  of  easy  and  reliable  means  of 
sending  small  quantities  of  produce  to 
market  he  is  discouraged  from  raising 
anything  he  cannot  sell  in  large  quan- 
tities and  from  attempting  to  market 
the  surplus  of  perishable  foodstuft's  he 
may  have  above  his  own  needs.  His 
attention  must  be  given  to  his  fields  if 
he  is  to  secure  a  production  that  will 
pay." 

The  members  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Smith  to  promote 
Rural  Motor  Express  in  New  York 
State  are  former  Representative  Peter 
G.  Ten  Eyck,  chairman;  Frederick  C. 
Green,  State  Highway  Commissioner; 
Professor  E.  Boyle,  of  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture;  William  E.  Dona, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Farms  and 
Markets;  and  F.  W.  Fenn,  secretary 
of  the  Rural  Motor  Express  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Incidentally  Mr. 
Fenn  and  his  chief,  Samuel  A.  Miles, 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
rapid  development  of  Rural  Motor  Ex- 
press in  this  country,  for  it  was  to 
their  committee  that  the  Highways 
Transport  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  well  over  a  year 
ago  intrusted  the  promotion  of  Rural 
Motor  Express  thruout  the  United 
States. 

The  plan  of  action  laid  dov\m  by  the 
new  committee  is  as  follows: 

First.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of 
existing  governmental  agencies,  includ- 
ing county  farm  bureau  managers, 
municipal  officials  and  state  depart- 
ments, together  with  organizations  of 
farmers,  food  distributors  and  consu- 
mers, in  formulating  a  program  for 
development  of  Rural  Motor  Express 
routes  in  the  localities  of  the  state 
where  they  will  aid  most  in  giving  the 
farmer  a  more  direct  outlet  for  his 
produce  and  in  supplementing  the  ex- 
isting transportation  facilities. 

Second.  To  coordinate  the  state's 
policy  of  highway  construction  and  im- 
provement as  far  as  possible  with  the 
needs  of  this  program. 

Third.  To  stimulate  interest  in  the 
development     of     rural      motor     truck 


transportation,  give  publicity  to  the 
public  utility  of  motor  express  ser- 
vices, and  furnish  authentic  informa- 
tion regarding  the  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  profitable  and  of 
greatest  value. 

Fourth.  To  recommend  to  the  Gov- 
ernor any  legislation  or  regulation  that 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  in  the  operation  of 
motor  express  lines. 

This  plan  and  the  personnel  of  the 
new  committee  both  give  high  promise 
that  the  work  will  be  carried  on  intel- 
ligently and  effectively.  That  part  of 
the  plan  which  deals  with  the  matter 
of  highway  construction  and  improve- 
ment is  especially  interesting,  because 
highway  policies,  largely  thru  the  ef- 
fort of  automobile  interests,  are  now 
generally  directed  toward  providing 
thru  routes  of  travel,  rather  than  con- 
necting up  agricultural  districts  with 
their  nearby  markets  or  with  shipping 
points  on  the  lines  of  railroads  and 
water  carriers.  The  principal  handicap 
encountered  in  the  operation  of  motor 
express  lines  thru  rural  territory  is 
the  lack  of  good  hard  roads.  Without 
them  efficiency  in  motor  transportation 
is  unobtainable,  with  the  result  that 
high  rates  are  necessary  to  cover  in- 
creased fuel  consumption  and  undue 
wear  and  tear  on  the  trucks.  Thus  the 
further  development  of  Rural  Motor 
Express  is  closely  associated  with  the 
improvement  of  roads  over  which  farm 
produce  is  to  be  moved,  rather  than  on 
the  routes  which  motorists  travel. 

A  few  over  eight  hundred  Rural 
Motor  Express  lines  have  been  tabu- 
lated to  date,  but  undoubtedly  many 
others  are  in  operation  in  out  of  the 
way  sections  of  this  country,  and  the 
number  is  added  to  almost  daily.  In 
some  instances  these  lines  have  been  in 
operation  for  several  years,  in  one  case 
at  least  for  twelve  years.  However,  the 
real  growth  and  development  began 
with  the  emergency  requirements  of  the 
war.  In  previous  articles  in  The  Inde- 
pendent the  writer  has  discussed  in 
some  detail  the  service  rendered  by 
these  motor  transport  lines  in  various 
sections  of  the  country  and  the  varied 
character  of  the  loads  carried.  One  of 
their  most  important  services  is  the 
carrying  of  live  stock  to  the  stock 
yards,  the  total  number  of  head  thus 
transported  now  being  counted  annu- 
ally by  the  million.  The  South  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  stock  yards,  for  example,  in 
1918  received  over  a  quarter  million 
head  of  live  stock  via  motor  truck  di- 
rect from  the  farmers.  This  represents 
an  increase  over  1917  of  300  per  cent. 

One  factor  which  is  contributing  a 
favorable  influence  to  the  growth  of 
Rural  Motor  Express  is  the  attitude  of 
the  railroads  and  express  companies 
toward  it.  Both  seemingly  welcome  the 
advent  of  Rural  Motor  Express  as 
a  solution  of  their  unprofitable  short 
haul  business. 
Ne7v    York 
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The  Springs 

CMC  Springs,  as 
one  unit  in  the 
structural  plan,  are 
wider,  longer,  and 
more  sturdy,  amply 
strong  to  carry  the 
rated  load  under  all 
road  conditions. 
On  the  efficient 
functioning  of 
these  Springs,  de- 
pend long  life  and 
flexibility. 
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— In  Marketing  Livestock 

This  ton-and-a-half  GMC  Truck  earned  $3,300  the  first 
year  of  its  operation  hauHng  Hvestock  for  its  owner, 
A.  C.  French,  Honey  Creek,  la. 

In  250  trips  from  Honey  Creek  to  the  South  Omaha  stock 
>ards  a  million  pounds  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  -were  carried 
— a  total  mileage  of  8,750  miles. 

According  to  the  owner's  statement,  taken  from  detailed 
daily  records,  the  total  upkeep  expense  for  this  first  12 
months  was  $6.90,  and  the  original  tires  are  apparently 
good  for  another  12  months. 

Still  another  profitable  feature  of  the  performance  of 
this  GMC  Truck — and  one,  by  the  w^ay,  w^hich  does  not 
appear  in  the  daily  record — was  the  prevention  of  loss 
through  shrinkage.     That  alone  is  a  big  item. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  with  every  regard  for  the  efficient 
service  shown  in  this  instance — economy  of  operation, 
mechanical  strength,  reliability,  endurance  and  low- 
tire  expense. 

Behind  every  GMC  Truck  is  the  backing  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  the  largest  and  most  important 
organization  in  the  automotive  industry. 


General  Motors  Truck  Companv 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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Making  Workers  Like  Their  Work 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 

Director  of  The  Independent  Efficiency  Service 


DO  you  like  your  work?  The  answer  tells  the 
history  and  foretells  the  fate  of  man  during 
most  of  his  waking  hours. 
Looking  toward  the  past,  the  average 
worker  says  "No."  Looking  toward  the  future,  the  su- 
perior worker  says  "Yes."  Between  the  two  persons  lies 
a  mental  and  moral  span  equal  in  extent  to  the  reach  of 
the  spaces  that  separate  the  stars.  The  man  who  hates 
his  work  lives  in  a  dead  sphere.  The  man  who  loves  his 
work  lives  in  a  world  of  majesty  and  beauty. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  not  found  a  way  to  talk  with 
Mars.  We  should  be  everlastingly  disgraced  among  the 
planets  if  our  neighbors  in  the  skies  could  observe  the 
childish  folly  of  most  of  our  actions,  words,  thoughts, 
feelings,  customs,  conventions  and  superstitions.  We 
should  doubtless  be  looked  upon  as  remnants  or  rudi- 
ments of  a  prehistoric  race,  interesting  and  valuable 
chiefly  as  a  curiosity  for  the  children  of  Mars  to  study. 

Take,  for  instance,  our  general  attitude  toward  work. 
If  a  huge  telescope  or  telephone  erected  on  Mars  en- 
abled the  inhabitants  to  perceive  us  in  our  daily  doings, 
the  sensation  caused  would  resemble  that  which  follows 
here  the  discovery  of  a  lost  tribe  of  aboriginal  people 
in  the  wilds  of  a  dark  continent.  The  next  great  discov- 
erer, the  greatest  discoverer  of  all  times,  will  be  a 
Stanley  or  Peary  of  the  Planets.  If  a  Martian  discoverer 
of  this  planet  watched  the  majority  of  Americans  at 
their  business  or  profession,  he  could  write  an  aston- 
ishing report  on  the  habits  of  lower  animals,  to  submit 
to  the  learned  professors  of  sociology,  psychology  and 
psychiatry  of  the  universities  and  laboratories  of  Mars. 
The  report  would  read  something  like  this — translated 
into  our  language. 

"A  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  strange  beings  that 
inhabit  earth  is  their  marked  antipathy  to  work.  They 
toil  merely  to  clothe  and  feed  their  bodies,  or  to  gratify 
their  appetites,  or  to  lay  up  a  collection  of  queer-looking 
stuff  they  call  money.  To  keep  them  working  against 
their  will  they  employ  a  set  of  ungodly  contrivances 
termed  'clocks'  and  'whistles,'  by  means  of  which  they 
know  when  they  have  to  start  work  and  when  thev  are 


permitted  to  stop.  If  a  so-called  rich  relative  dies  and 
leaves  a  person  a  lot  of  money,  and  the  person  sticks  to 
his  job  as  though  he  really  likes  it,  the  event  is  so  un- 
usual that  the  account  is  published  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  When  a  man  gets  an  unexpected  holiday,  he  is 
happier  than  a  child  with  a  bag  of  candy.  The  natives 
are  so  averse  to  honest  labor  that,  in  preference  to  fol- 
lowing their  vocation,  it  is  said  that  the  men  would 
rather  eat  or  puff  at  a  burning  weed,  while  the  women 
would  rather  gossip  or  foolishly  adorn  themselves.  Only 
a  few  of  the  greatest  men  of  earth  really  enjoy  doing  a 
big,  fine  thing  for  its  own  sake.  The  human  beings  who 
do  not  are  of  course  mental  invalids,  moral  idiots  and 
social  paralytics.  Yet,  strange  to  remark,  this  fact  does 
not  seem  to  be  recognized  as  universal  and  abnormal 
by  officials  of  the  industrial  and  educational  institutions 
of  earth.  And  no  organized  effort  is  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  situation." 

We  doubt  if  the  scientists  of  Mars  could  solve  this 
problem  of  our  hatred  of  work.  On  a  planet  so  far 
evolved  as  Mars  it  is  probable  that  work  is  regarded  as 
the  highest  form  of  individual  expression.  Every  worker 
is  an  artist,  as  every  worker  ought  to  be;  the  children 
are  born  with  an  appetite  for  work  as  keen  as  an  appe- 
tite for  food;  society  thruout  is  made  by  the  workers, 
ruled  by  the  workers  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  and 
kept  safely  clean  of  the  parasites  who  are  not  workers. 
Why  should  men  be  born  loafers? 

You  say  men  are  not  born  with  a  huge  appetite  for 
work?  Oh,  yes,  they  are.  Most  of  the  world's  famous 
inventors,  musicians,  artists,  writers,  bankers,  lawyers, 
soldiers  and  scientists  were  born  with  a  supreme  talent 
and  love  for  the  work  of  their  lives,  the  attitude  some- 
times being  shown  clearly  before  the  boy  was  old 
enough  to  talk  plainly.  Every  world's  masterpiece  was 
the  product  of  the  mind,  heart  and  spirit  of  a  man  so 
in  love  with  his  work  that  he  cared  for  nothing  else  but 
to  make  it  perfect.  We  have  so  few  masterpieces  be- 
cause there  are  so  few  men  in  love  with  their  work. 

I  visited  recently  a  large  and  prosperous  glass  fac- 
tory. Speaking  with  the  man-   [Continued  on  page  417 


Photographs  from  C.  L.  Edholm 

Four    o'clock    tea    is    the    latest    efficiency    idea    being    tried    at     the     Bush    Terminal    offices    in    New    York    to    put     spirit     into 
the    slow    end    of    the    day.    Not    only    employees,    but    visitors,    too,    are    offered    afternoon    tea    as    part    of    the    office    routine 
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How  I  Discovered  My 
Own  Character 

One  Evening's  Experience  That  Changed  the  Career  ot 
Donald  Warwick  and  Gave  Him  the  Big  Job  of  His  Dreams 

ft    thp    liVht     flinf       ^Tlie     ronvpx     tvnfi.     Dr.     Ptlnokforrl     fnllod       still     hp     nliio-p-ins' 


I    SHALL    never    forget    the    light    that 
flooded   my   meutal  vision   when   Dr. 
Blackford   singled  me   out   from   that 
audience    of    153    purchasing    agents 
and   said  :   "This  gentleman  is  wasting  his 
time  in  the  wrong  kind  of  work — for  he  is 
the  hlond  type  !" 

We  were  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Astor  for 
a    dinner    and    meeting    of    purchasing 
agents — and    the    men    represented    the 
greatest   concerns  of   their   kind   in    the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Blackford  had  come  to  give  us  one 
of  the  famous  demonstrations  in  Char- 
acter Analysis  about  which  I  heard 
more  than  once — and  the  eager  audience 
by  this  time  was  leaning  forward  to 
catch  every  word  of  a  remarkable  mes- 
sage. 

No  wonder !  For  Dr.  Blackford  had 
begun  with  the  startling  observation  : 

"It  is  exactly  as  I  told  your  presi- 
dent it  would  be — when  he  invited 
me  to  address  this  company. 

"All  of  you — with  a  half  dozen  ex- 
ceptions —  are  rather  pronounced 
brunets. 

"You  will  never  fail  to  find  this 
true  of  any  group  of  successful  pur- 
chasing agents — no  matter  where  you 
meet  them. 

"But,  were  this  an  organization 
of  successful  salesmen,  you  would 
find  most  of  them  to  be  hlotids. 

"The  brunet  is  the  man  from  Mis- 
souri. He  must  be  'shown.'  He  is  thought- 
ful, analytical,  conservative,  deliberate — 
everything  a  buyer  should  be.  The  blond 
is  usually  quite  the  reverse.  He  is  a  man 
of  moods,  of  imagination,  impetuous,  easy 
to  sell,  but  remarkably  qualified  to  influ- 
ence other  people  and  to  make  them  buy 
things." 

And  I  am  the  blond  type — thought  I — 
one  of  the  exceptions  in  this  room  !  Can 
it  be  that  I  am  "in  wrong"  ?  I  had  felt  that 
in  that  group  of  purchasing  agents  I  could 
hold  up  my  end  quite  well.  And  I  was 
jolted ! 

But  as  Dr.  Blackford  went  on  I  became 
more  and  more  cer- 
tain   that    this    re- 


(The    convex    type,    Dr.    Blackford    called 
it.) 

If  I  needed  any  more  proof,  I  got  it  over- 
whelmingly when  Dr.  Blackford  asked  the 
audience  to  choose  "subjects"  from  their 
fellow-members,   invited   them   to   the  plat- 


Just  3   Letters 

"My  life  began  anew 
the  day  I  discovered  you. 
The  money  I  spent  was 
well  earned  !)y  you  and 
well  spent  by  me.  It  pays 
to  know  yourself  as 
others  know  you,  and  In 
my  case  the  knowledge 
has  laid  for  me  a  solid 
foundation  upon  which  1 
am  now  building  my 
temple  of  success." 

"The  investment  is  the 
best  I  ever  made.  The 
analysis  of  character, 
aptitudes,  etc..  is  re- 
markably true  and  accu- 
rate, and  is  a  very 
Valuable  possession.  It 
enables  one  to  realize 
and  appreciate  with  cer- 
tainty iust  what  his  abil- 
ities are,  and  you  have 
brought  to  light  things 
that  would  have  taken 
years  of  experience  to 
unearth." 

"One  glance  at  the 
course  was  sufflcient  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  ev- 
actly  what  I  wanted  and 
had  been  looking  fur. 
•  .  .  In  the  pages  of  that 
course  I  found  myself 
looking  into  a  clear  mir- 
ror and  saw  myself  re- 
flected there  as  I  have 
never  seen  myself  re- 
flected in  a  material 
sense,  I  now  know  my- 
self for  the  first  time  in 
my    life," 


markable  teacher  of 
character  analysis 
had  called  the  turn 
correctly. 

"There  is  more 
to  this  scientific 
fact  than  color  of 
the  eyes,  hair  and 
skin — vastly  more," 
continued  Dr. 
Blackford. 

"I  observe  that 
the  prevailing  type 
of  features  among 
you  gentlemen  is 
what  science  knows 
as  the  'concave 
type'  —  prominent 
forehead  at  the  top, 
short  nose,  promi- 
nent chin." 

I  found  m.v  hands 
playing  about  my 
face — and  looking 
in  embarrassment, 
I  found  miiny  of 
my  neighbors  doing 
the  same  thing! 
Then  I  realized 
that  my  features 
were  just  the  oppo- 
site— sloping  fore- 
head, prominent 
nose,  receding  chin. 


"And  I  Am  a  Blond  " 

form,  and  after  a  quick  survey  of  their  fea- 
tures told  them  with  startling  accuracy 
what  their  special  capabilities  were  and 
where  their  greatest  powers  lay. 

I  cannot  remember  when  I  have  seen  a 
group  of  men  more  deeply  or  more  seriously 
interested. 

But  Dr.  Blackford's  revelation  of  the 
science  of  Character  Analysis  had  done 
more  for  me  perhaps  than  for  any  other 
man  in  the  room. 

The  next  day  I  got  a  set  of  Dr.  Black- 
ford's simple  lessons  in  "Reading  Character 
at  Sight,"  which  I  learned  the  Independent 
Corporation  was  publishing  at  a  popular 
price,  and  it  took  me  just  one  evening  to 
discover  the  practical  application  of  all  the 
wonderful  things  that  Dr.  Blackford  had 
told  us  at  the  meeting  of  the  purchasing 
agents. 

In  one  week  I  changed  my  .job.  Having 
"sold  myself"  on  the  big  secret  of  my  suc- 
cess, I  went  out  and  sold  goods.  I  sold  in 
quantities  that  surprised  me.  I  sold  myself 
to  our  customers.  And,  best  of  all.  from  a 
monetary  standpoint,  I  sold  myself  to  my 
firm. 

With  the  result  that,  first  having  achieved 
the  coveted  position  of  sales  manager,  I  am 
today  vice-president  of  our  company. 

You  see,  I  am  the  blond  type. 

And  my  features  are  convex. 

And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my  chance  meet- 
ing with  Dr.   Blackford   I   would  probably 


still  be  plugging  along  at  the  same  old' 
"wrong  job" — with  a  salary  check  only  a 
fraction  of  the  rather  big  one  that  cheers 
up  my  bank  balance  every  week  in  these 
happy  and  more  prosperous  days. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  been  jollying  your- 
self about  yourself  and  trying,  as  I  did,  to 
make  your  success  by  sheer  courage  and 
hard  work,  instead  of  analyzing  your 
capabilities  and  fitting  yourself  into  the 
kind  of  work  you  are  naturally  best 
fitted  to  do. 

In  that  case,  I  beg  of  you  to  get  that 
wonderful  course  of  Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Black- 
ford,   the    leading   character    analyst   in 
the   United   States,   and   join   the  many 
thousands    who    have    learned,    in    an 
timazingly   short  time,   not  only  how  to 
size  up  other  people  from  outward  signs, 
but  how  to  size  up  one's  own  character, 
how  to  attract  the  friendship  of  other 
people,    how    best    to    strive    for    the 
success  that  your  ordinary  qualifica- 
tions entitle  you  to  achieve. 

DONALD  WARWICK 

Dr.    Blackford's    development    and    ap- 
plication    of     the     science    of     Character 
Analysis  has  been   built  on   a  solid   foun- 
dation    of     direct     professional    study    of 
all     kinds    of     men     and     women.     After 
years  of  extensive  character  work  among^ 
business    concerns,    merchants,    manufac- 
turers. Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  trade 
associations,    which    sought    assistance    in 
solving    human    problems.    Dr.    Blackford 
made  a  trip   around  the  world,   observing  widely 
different    races,    comparing    notes    with    leadings 
specialists     in     forty     nations,     and     comparing^ 
theories  with  such   famous  authorities   as   Alfred 
Haddon,    Metchnikoff    and    Giuseppe    Sergi,    and 
studying    the     exhaustive     records     of     Bertillon. 
So   Dr.    Blackford's   store   of  material   and    ideas 
in    the    realm    of    human    relations    has    become 
probably  the  most  carefully  arranged  exhibit   of 
facts  pn   Character   Study  in    the   United   States. 
It    is     not    surprising,     therefore,     that     many 
concerns    will    not    employ    a    man    without    first 
getting    Dr.    Blackford    to    pass    on    him.     Con- 
cerns  such   as    Westinghouse    Electric   and   Man- 
ufacturing    Company,     Baker-Vawter     Company, 
Scott  Paper  Company,  and  many  others  pay  Dr. 
Blackford   lar.ge  annual   fees   for  advice  on  deal- 
ing with   human   nature. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  services 
that  Dr.  Blackford  could  not  even  begin  to  fill 
all  the  engagements.  So  Dr.  Blackford  has  ex- 
plained the  method  in  this  simple  seven-lesson 
course  which  meant  so  much  to  the  business 
career  of  Donald  Warwick.  Even  a  half  hour's 
reading  of  this  remarkable  course  will  give  you 
an  insight  into  human  nature  and  a  power  over 
people   which   will   surprise   you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in  Dr, 
Blackford's  Course,  "Reading  Character  at 
Sight,"  that  they  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  on 
approval.  Send  no  money.  Merely  fill  in  and 
mail  the  coupon.  The  complete  course  will  go 
to  you  instantly,  on  approval,  all  charges  pre- 
paid. Look  it  over  thoroughly.  See  if  it  lives 
up  to  the  claims  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  keep  it,  then  return  it  and  the  transac- 
tion is  c'osed.  And  if  you  decide  to  keep  it — 
as  you  surely  will — then  merely  remit  Five  Dol- 
lars  in   full  payment. 

Remember  vou  take  no  risk,  you  assume  no 
obligation.  The  entire  course  goes  to  you  on 
approval.  You  have  everything  to  gain — noth- 
ing to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW  while 
this   remarkable  offer  remains  open. 

—  Free  Exam-nat'on  Coupon  — 

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 
Depl.  B,  119  W.  40lh  Street.  New  York 

You  may  send  me  Dr.  Blackford's  Course  of 
seven  lessons  entitled  "Reading  Character  at 
Sight."  I  will  either  reniail  the  course  to  you 
within  five  days  after  receipt,  or  send  you  $5 
in  full  payment  of  the  course. 

Name    

Address    Ind-    S1-20-l!t 


Shape  and  dimensions  can  harmonize 
with  present  conditions  above  and  below, 
as  when  the  porch  merges  with  the  wall 


Sleeping 
Out-of-Doors 

in  All 
Temperatures 

and 
All  Weathers 
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Several  good  designs  of  roof  and  brack- 
ets are  available.  These  eaves  serve  to 
keep  the  sun  out  of  the  occupant's  eyes 


This  porch  can  be  set  up  at  will  outside  your 
bedroom  window.  Altho  strong  and  firmly  at- 
tached, it  may  be  taken  down  if  it  is  so  desired 


A  second  floor  porch  can  have  an  attractive 
bench  below,  adding  a  pleasing  feature  to 
your  house.  This  successfully  designed 
sleeping  porch  serves  its  purpose  while, 
contributing   to    the   beauty   of   the    whole 


More  permanent,  but  easily  added  after 
your  house  is  built,  is  the  porch  shown 
above  which  projects  far  enough  beyond 
the  house  to   get   all  the   breezes  blowing 


\ 


If   when  you   plan   your  house   you  include  an   "outdoor   room"   you   can 
construct    it    to    meet    all    weather    conditions    and    family    requirements 
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The  Gentle  Art  o£  Blowing 
Bottles 

{Continued  from  page  A05) 

laid  on  a  little  shelf  to  be  carried  away. 
It  is  shaped,  but  not  finished. 

The  glass  must  not  be  cooled  too 
quickly,  lest  it  be  brittle.  It  must  be 
annealed — cooled  slowly — in  order  to 
withstand  the  rough  usage  to  which  it 
is  to  be  subjected.  The  annealing  proc- 
ess takes  place  in  a  long,  brick  tunnel, 
heated  at  one  end,  and  gradually  cool- 
ing to  atmospheric  temperature  at  the 
other.  The  bottles  are  placed  on  a  mov- 
ing platform,  which  slowly  carries  them 
from  the  heated  end  to  the  cool  end. 
The  process  takes  about  thirty  hours. 
At  the  cool  end  of  the  annealing  fur- 
nace the  bottle  is  met  by  the  packers 
and  is  made  ready  for  shipment.  These 
annealing  furnaces  are  called  "lehrs" 
or  "leers" — either  spelling  is  correct^- 
and  the  most  searching  inquiry  failed 
to  discover  the  reason  for  the  name, 
They  have  always  been  called  that,  and 
probably  always  will  be. 

In  the  hand-blowing  process  six  men 
are  needed  to  make  one  bottle.  There 
must  be  a  gatherer  to  draw  the  glass 
from  the  furnace;  a  blower;  a  man  to 
handle  the  mold;  a  man  to  chip  off  the 
bubble  left  by  the  blower;  a  shaper  to 
finish 'the  neck  of  the  bottle;  and  a  car- 
rier-off  to  take  the  completed  bottles  to 
the  lehr.  Usually  the  gatherer  is  also  the 
blower,  in  which  case  two  men  are  used, 
one  blowing  while  the  other  gathers  for 
his  turn;  but  on  one  platform  I  saw 
the  somewhat  unusual  sight  of  one  man 
doing  all  the  blowing  while  another 
gathered  for  him.  The  pair  used  two 
wands,  so  that  their  production  was  the 
same  as  tho  two  men  were  gathering 
and  blowing.  This  particular  blower 
was  making  quart  bottles,  and  he  was 
well  qualified  for  the  job.  He  weighed, 
at  a  conservative  estimate,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  and  when  he  blew 
something  had  to  happen.  I  arrived  at 
his  place  of  labor  just  as  the  shifts 
were  being  changed — a  glass-furnace 
is  worked  continuously,  in  three  eight- 
hour  shifts — and  as  the  little  whistle 
blew  to  announce  the  end  of  his  day's 
toil  the  giant  grabbed  the  last  wand, 
dropped  it  into  the  waiting  mold,  and 
blew  a  mighty  blast.  A  bubble  of  glass 
sprang  from  the  mouth  of  the  mold, 
swelled  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and 
burst  with  a  bang,  filling  the  air  with 
shimmering  flakes  of  glass,  light 
enough  to  be  wafted  like  motes.  When 
the  shining  shower  had  settled  and  I 
had  opened  my  eyes — it  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  get  an  eyeful  of  those  beau- 
tiful scraps — the  huge  blower  was  di- 
minishing in  perspective  toward  his 
dinner,  and  the  furnace  door  was,  for 
the  moment,  without  its  usual  hustling 
congregation  of  workers.  I  made  bold 
to  investigate  the  platform. 

Close  to  me  glared  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  with  masses  of  silver  threads 
depending  from  it  like  the  beard  of 
some  fiery-gulleted  ogre — the  strings  of 
glass  left  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
wand.  The  heat  three  feet  away  was 
enough  to  make  sand  melt  and  run 
like  water,  but  I  was  not  unpleasantly 
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r'  yovi  are  thinking 
abo^xt  INVESTMENTS- 

Our  BOND  DEPARTMENl^ 

may  be  of  value  to  you  through 
the  INFORMATION  ON  IN- 
VESTMENTS that  itcan  furnish. 

Our  AIM  is  to  HELP  INVEST- 
ORS by  analyzing  securities,  thus 
enabling  them  to  avoid  making 
unwise  investments. 

Our  POLICY  is  to  offer  to  in- 
vestors only  SUCH  SECURI- 
TIES as  WE  BUY  for  our  own 
account. 

Our  PRESENT  OFFERINGS, 

a  description  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request,  include  United  States 
Government  bonds,  bonds  of 
Foreign  Governments,  high  grade 
municipal,  railroad,  public  utility 
and  industrial  bonds,  yielding  from 
4.40%  to  6.50%. 

r'  you  arc  thinking 
ajjottt  BANKING-' 

OurBANKINGand  FOREfGN 
DEPARTMENTS,  with  world- 
wide facilities  established  through 
the  greatest  banks  in  all  countries, 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  many 
ways,  for  example: 

— financing  imports   and  exports 

— handling  commercial  banking, 
domestic  and  foreign 

— handling  personal  active  or  in- 
active deposits 

— depositing  funds 
for  special  pur- 
poses 

— securing  credit  and 
trade  information, 
foreign  and  do- 
mestic 

— collecting  foreign 
coupons 

—  transferring  funds 
by  telegraph  and 
cable 

— issuing  travellers'  credits  in 
dollars  and  sterling 

— issuing  documentary  credits  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world 

— handling  practically  every  kind 
of  financial  transaction 
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New  York 
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Office: 
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Aster  Trust 

Office: 
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warm.  This  was  because  I  stood  at  the 
focus  of  three  tin  pipes,  thru  which 
streams  of  cold  air,  fan-impelled,  beat 
upon  me.  Without  this  cooling  agent  it 
would  be  impossible  for  men  to  work 
so  close  to  the  heat  of  the  molten  glass. 

Later,  in  the  cool  offices  of  the  com- 
pany, where  the  roar  of  the  furnaces 
penetrated  only  as  a  dull  undertone, 
and  electric  fans  whizzed  away  the 
heat  of  the  summer  afternoon,  I  learned 
more  of  the  technique  of  the  bottle  in- 
dustry. Each  shape  demanded  by  the 
trade  requires  a  special  mold,  made  of 
cast  iron  and  cut  according  to  the  de- 
sign submitted.  There  are,  of  course, 
standard  shapes  for  standard  bottles; 
these  are  alluded  to  (reversing  the 
usual  practise  of  metonymy)  by  using 
thing  contained  for  container,  as  "gin- 
ger ales,"  "olives,"  "mustards,"  "sodas" 
and  (low  be  it  spoken)  "beers."  But 
when  a  firm  places  an  order  for  bottles 
of  a  particular  shape,  or  ones  with  let- 
tering in  relief  on  the  glass,  special 
molds  must  be  made;  and  after  the  lot 
is  finished  the  molds  are  useless  till 
another  order  for  that  particular  de- 
sign comes  in.  A  few  standard  molds 
are  made  so  that  plates  with  lettering 
can  be  inserted  for  customers  who  want 
trade-marks  or  firm  names  on  their 
bottles;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
lettered  bottles  have  their  o^vn  molds, 
made  especially  for  them  and  unable  to 
be  used  for  any  other  lot. 

All  bottles  are  blown  in  molds;  it  is 
in  the  handling  of  the  molten  glass 
and  the  actual  blowing  that  machinery 
has  come  to  take  the  place  of  men  in 
the  glass  industry.  The  first  type  of 
machine  to  be  developed  was  for  blow- 
ing the  bottle  and  finishing  it,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  three  of  the  six  men 
formerly  employed  in  making  one  bot- 
tle. In  appearance  the  bottle-blowing 
machine  is  merely  two  circular  plat- 
forms, revolving  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  each  carrying  five  molds.  One  of 
the  platforms  revolves  close  to  the  fur- 
nace door,  and  as  each  mold  comes 
around  it  automatically  opens  and  the 
gatherer  draws  from  the  furnace 
enough  glass  for  the  bottle  which  is 
being  made  at  the  time,  and  places  it 
in  the  mold.  The  mold  closes,  and  the 
platform  turns  on,  bringing  around  an- 
other mold  to  the  gatherer.  Meanwhile 
a  nozzle  has  snapped  down  over  the 
first  mold,  shaping  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle, and  beginning  the  blowing.  As  the 
mold  comes  to  a  point  diametrically  op- 
posite the  furnace  door  it  opens  again, 
and  a  handler  takes  the  blank,  as  the 
bottle  is  called  at  this  stage,  and  places 
it  in  a  mold  on  the  second  revolving 
platform.  This  mold  closes  and  com- 
pressed air  blows  out  the  bottle  as  the 
platform  revolves.  As  the  mold  comes 
around  to  the  handler  again  it  opens 
and  the  handler  takes  out  the  finished 
bottle,  replacing  it  with  a  new  blank 
drawn  from  the  mold  on  the  first  plat- 
form. This  operation  necessitates  only 
three  men — a  gatherer,  a  handler,  and 
a  carrier-off.  It  is  also  much  faster 
than  the  old  method — an  average  of 
about  forty  bottles  per  minute  as 
against  barely  twenty. 

A  newer  development  of  this  machine 


does  away  with  the  gatherer.  A  long 
rod  of  refractory  clay  is  given  a  churn- 
ing movement  in  the  mouth  of  the  fur- 
nace, forcing  the  molten  gla^s  thru  a 
tube.  As  enough  glass  for  one  bottle 
appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  a 
knife  cuts  the  mass  and  the  blob  of 
glass  falls  into  a  trough  which  conveys 
it  to  the  blank  mold.  By  an  ingenious 
device  the  same  trough  is  made  to  feed 
three  or  four  machines  at  one  time.  As 
many  as  fifty  bottle  a  minute  can  be 
turned  out  by  this  combination  blowing 
machine  and  feeder. 

But  the  apotheosis  of  bottle-making 
is  to  be  seen  in  another  factory  in  the 
south  Jersey  district.  Here  it  is  the 
boast  of  the  superintendents  that  from 
the  time  the  sand  goes  out  of  the  freight 
cars  in  which  it  is  brought  to  the  plant 
till  the  finished  bottle  is  taken  by  the 
packer,  no  human  hand  touches  the 
product;  and  their  statement  is  amply 
confirmed  by  a  trip  thru  the  plant.  The 
sand,  coloring  matter  and  cullet  are  in 
separate  bins;  an  electrical  conveyor 
takes  enough  of  each  for  a  batch  to  a 
mixing  machine;  from  there  the  batch 
goes  on  a  long  belt  to  the  furnace.  At 
the  front  of  the  furnace,  instead  of 
doors  or  mouths,  is  a  revolving  pan, 
kept  level  full  with  the  molten  glass. 
Outside  the  furnace  revolves  a  huge 
machine  with  ten  arms,  each  of  which 
carries  its  own  mold  and  blowpipe.  As 
each  arm  passes  over  the  pan  in  the 
furnace  the  proper  amount  of  glass  is 
sucked  into  the  mold  by  vacuum;  the 
bottle  is  blown  and  shaped  in  the  course 
of  one  revolution,  and  the  mold,  open- 
ing, drops  the  finished  bottle  in-to  a 
rack  which  carries  it  to  the  lehr  on  a 
belt.  It  passes  thru  the  lehr  to  the 
packers;  and  as  each  rack  is  emptied 
of  its  bottles  the  packers  place  it  again 
on  the  belt,  which  carries  it  up  to  the 
machine,  where  it  collects  its  cargo  of 
hot  bottles  and  conducts  it  again  thru 
the  lehr.  The  entire  plant — mixing, 
feeding,  actually  making  the  bottles, 
delivery  to  the  lehr,  and  packing — is 
synchronized  exactly.  Men  unload  the 
cars  of  sand — men  pack  the  bottles.  The 
intermediate  period  is  entirely  mechan- 
ical. The  plant  itself  is  as  well  lighted 
and  ventilated  as  a  department  store, 
and  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  furnace  there  is  no  heat  felt 
above  the  daily  temperature.  The  ma- 
chines average  well  over  a  bottle  a 
second,  and  by  an  exceedingly  clever 
arrangement  of  electrical  recording  ap- 
pliances an  accurate  record  of  the  out- 
put of  each  machine,  as  well  as  the 
temperatures  of  the  furnaces  and  lehrs, 
is  kept  in  the  offices  of  the  company. 
The  entire  equipment  is  of  the  most 
modern,  from  the  boilers  and  motors  in 
the  power-plant  and  producer-gas  plant 
to  the  placking  platforms.  In  addition, 
the  plant  boasts  a  complete  machine 
shop  where  all  the  molds  are  made  and 
the  machines  repaired. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  human  lung- 
power  to  the  super-efficient  machinery 
of  the  new  plants;  but  it  is  the  logical 
progress  of  human  events,  applying  to 
every  product  of  man's  hands,  from 
battleships   to — ^bottles. 
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Why  the  Railways  Have  Failed 

{Continued  from  page  403) 
but  one  employee  killed  out  of  each 
1380;  the  United  States  had  one  killed 
out  of  421.  Belgium  showed  one  man 
injured  in  every  113,  the  United  States 
one  in  every  nineteen.  And  yet  Bel- 
gium ranked  but  third  from  the  top  in 
the  matter  of  vital  efficiency. 

Test  IV. — Social  efficiency.  Govern- 
mental and  private  direction  examined 
in  respect  to  (a)  movement  of  actual 
and  potential  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  (b)  relative  costs,  (c)  adjust- 
ment of  rates  to  service,  (d)  reduction 
of  rates. 

A    comparative    investigation    shows 
that  the  American  railways  succeeded 
very  well  in  respect  to  the  movement 
of  the  potential  freight  traffic.  In  1913, 
for    instance,   our    roads    moved    about 
twelve  tons  of  freight  per  capita,  and 
were    equaled    only    by    Western    Aus- 
tralia and  Prussia.  The  average  freight 
rate  in  the  United  States  was  fair,  aE 
things  considered.  Yet  those  rates  were 
indescribably  confused,  and  a  vast  part 
of  the  total  tonnage  was  carried  unnec- 
essarily over  long  distances.   In   many 
cases    the   relative    inequalities   worked 
Tuin  to  companies   and   investors.   And 
the   number  of  tariff   schedules   in   the 
keeping    of    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission      has      become      enormous. 
About    194,000   were    filed    in    a    single 
year.  Between  July,  1906,  and  January, 
1909,   600,000   separate   schedules   were 
filed,  constituting  some  3,000,000  pages 
of  rates  which  are  understandable  only 
to  experts,  and  which,  if  calculated  be- 
tween    every     shipping     point     in     the 
United    States    and    every    other    ship- 
ping point,  would  be  increased  in  arith- 
metical progression  and  would  number, 
in    toto,    it   has    been    estimated,    more 
than  two  trillions !  Yet  the  express  rate 
structure   initiated   and   formulated    by 
the  Government  when  it  took  over  the 
express  companies  is  so  relatively  sim- 
ple that  it  demonstrates  that  the  freight 
rates  of  the  United  States  could  be  so 
simplified,  if  we   had   real  government 
ownership  of  the  roads,  as  to  go  into 
1000   pages  of  tariff  schedule,   and   be 
easily    comprehensible    to    almost    any 
one.  And  nine-tenths  of  the  parcel  post 
rates   are  calculated   "mentally."   That 
is,  the  average  shipment  is  256  miles, 
and    one    can    calculate    mentally    into 
which  zone  the  destination  lies.  In  fact 
the  schedule,  when  referred  to,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  list  of  our  50,000  post 
offices,  with  the  zones  indicated. 

With  respect  to  effectiveness  in  mov- 
ing potential  traffic  our  railways  failed 
to  move  more  than  half  of  it.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  per  journey  here  is 
about  five  times  as  great  as  it  is  on 
the  Continent,  the  rate  per  mile  being 
twice  as  great  and  the  length  of  jour- 
ney approximately  three  times  as  great, 
with  the  result  that  only  about  ten  rail- 
way journeys  per  capita  were  made 
here  and  the  United  States  ranked,  in 
this  significant  respect,  sixteenth  among 
twenty-two  countries.  Our  average  pas- 
senger car,  under  private  ownership 
and  operation,  was  only  about  one- 
fourth  occupied     [Continued  on  page  ^15 
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Holders  removed  or  added 
singly  or  in  groups 


Cards  protected  in  transoloid 
pockets 


\X7HY  Handicap  Your  Record 

"  ^    System  by  Going  Without 

These  Time  and  Clerk  Saving  Aids? 

The  function  of  your  record  system  is  to 
tell  where  your  business  is  every  moment  of 
the  day — but  your  system  fails  to  function  if 
there  is  delay  or  disturbance  in  the  prompt 
delivery  of  the  facts. 

Yet  there  is  bound  to  be  that  time-consuming  short- 
coming if  you  depend  upon  inaccessible  card-in-box  meth- 
ods. Put  those  cards  in  sight — every  one  of  them — with 
a  Kardex  Steel  Cabinet  or  a  Kardex  Rotary  Machine. 

Then  one  girl  can  do  the  work  of  four — no  fumbling 
or  thumbing  through  a  maze  of  hard-to-Iocate  cards  to 
find  the  Record  you  want.  You  can  depend  upon  your 
Kardex  System  to  give  you  the  facts  instantly. 

Every  business  can  be  profitably,  promptly 
Kardexed  from  the  small-town  store  to  the  larg- 
est corporation.    Write  for  Kardex  Book  now. 

AMERICAN  KARDEX  COMPANY 

1060  Kardex  Building  TON  A  WAND  A,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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"Where's 

My  Pencil?" 

HOW  many  times  have  you 
asked  that  question?  Yet 
have  you  ever  re'aWy  fomid  your 
pencil?  One  that  feels  friendly 
to  your  hand — that  eases  and 
quickens  your  work. 

You  can  find  this  pencil.  Our  unusual 
little  booklet  "Finding  Your  Pencil" 
will  tell  you  how.  It  contains  personal 
information  about  how  to  lighten  your 
work  by  using  the  correct 

ELdoradO 

"i/ie  jnasterdmwm^ pencil" 

Write  for  it  today.     Booklet  No.  143-J 

Send  15c  for  full  length  samples  worth 
double  the  money,  telling  us  what  work 

you  do  and     ^^l^J^EADS 
your   deal-  /  onefor  every  need 

er's  name.  >»    orpreference  -  - 


Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto 

There   is  a    Dixon-quality    Pencil,   Crayon 
and  Eraser  for  every  purpose 

(BOX-BARBERR^ 

^«K.      The  New  Hardy  Dwarf  Edging  and  Low  Hedge     *f«** 
Ori'iinators  and  Introducers: 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Woodmont  Nurseries 
Box  199,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Send   for  Box-Barberry    Folder  and 
General  Nursery  Catalogue. 


Two^ 


R«^°' "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Black 


The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakabla 

ink  pencils  .at  moderate  prices. 


Sizes 

inches.  Extiaiiz^^^^^^fcte^C)rder 

8  inches  (black  on lyf^^QH^^^^^  today 

$1.75.  Your  name  in  gold 

inlay— $.35.    FREE— Liberal 

supply  of  ink  with  retail  orders. 

AE^ntsiLauUd,     Ei^  prc/its. 

J.  D.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  27  Thames  Street,  New  York 


$1.50 


What^s  Happened 


In  New  York  City  alone  800,000  boys 
and  girls  have  started  back  to  school. 

Four  hundred  thousand  German 
workers  have  volunteered  for  the  work 
of  restoration   in   northern    France. 

Cardinal  Mercier,  Primate  of  Bel- 
gium, arrived  on  the  United  States 
naval   transport   "Northern    Pacific." 

British  destroyer  "S-19"  was  sunk  by 
a  Russian  mine  on  September  3.  Nine- 
ty-two members  of  the  crew  were  saved 
and  twenty-four  lost. 

On  the  hottest  September  8  since 
1881,  the  thermometer  stood  at  91,  only 
one  degree  below  the  figure  of  the  for- 
mer date. 

Meat  prices  rose  two  cents  a  pound 
on  the  "fair  price"  lists  issued  by  food 
administrators,  but  groceries  remained 
about  the  same. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  Swiss 
engineers,  from  German  cantons  and 
speaking  German,  have  come  to  the 
United  States  to  study  economic  condi- 
tions. 

The  Boston  Policemen's  Union  voted 
to  call  a  strike,  in  sympathy  with  nine- 
teen patrolmen  who  were  suspended 
because  of  their  part  in  organizing  the 
anion. 

Swift  &  Company  of  Chicago  have 
offered  to  cooperate  with  District  At- 
torney Palmer  in  investigating  con- 
spiracy charges  against  the  Chicago 
packers. 

A  boy  who  had  left  a  Wall  Street 
office  with  $173,000  in  bonds  to  be  de- 
livered across  the,  street  was  found 
slain  near  the  lonely  Milford  Road  in 
Connecticut. 

President  Wilson,  having  made 
speeches  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  thruout  the  Northwest, 
started  for  the  Pacific  Coast  on  his 
country-wide  tour. 

The  daily  expenditure  for  the  Brit- 
ish navy  has  been  cut  down  to  half 
what  it  was  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  the  personnel  reduced  from 
400,000  men  to  110,000. 

A  strike  of  local  pressmen  against 
the  printing  press  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  re- 
ported in  New  York  City.  There  is  no 
question   of  hours  or  wages. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  spent  $16,- 
794,552.41  on  war  relief  during  the 
twelve  months  that  ended  June  30  last, 
according  to  a  report  made  public  by 
the  Supreme  Board  of  Directors. 

A  fire  on  board  the  United  States 
ship  "New  Mexico,"  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Hugh  Rodman,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  three  members  of  the  crew 
and  the  injury  of  thirty-one   others. 

The  French  claims  against  Ger- 
many, according  to  Finance  Minister 
Klotz,  amount  to  $93,000,000,000,  pay- 
able in  thirty-six  years.  The  British, 
American  and  Italian  financial  experts 
on    the    Reparation    Commission    esti- 


mate .'>30,000,000,000  as  the  total  that 
Germany  will  be  able  to  pay  to  all  the 
Allies. 

Labor  leaders  conferred  in  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  next  step  they  should 
take  in  their  effort  to  unionize  the 
steel  industry. 

Admiral  W.  S.  Benson,  U.  S.  N,  and 
other  army  and  navy  heroes  have  had 
Distinguished  Service  medals  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  War  Department. 

James  W.  Gerard,  ex-Ambassador  to 
Germany,  has  bought  the  dwelling  at 
1015  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
which  George  J.  Gould  bought  for  his 
daughter  about  nine  years  ago. 

Sixteen  hundred  workers  .  in  the 
plants  of  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Com- 
pany have  walked  out  on  strike.  Their 
demands  are  a  25  per  cent  wage  in- 
crease and  improved  working  condi- 
tions. 

Representatives  of  labor,  employers 
and  public-spirited  men  and  women 
were  called  together  by  Governor  Smith 
of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  state  labor  board  to  prevent 
strikes. 

Cleveland  began  operations  against 
the  Yankees,  and  the  Giants  began  their 
last  appearance  in  Chicago  against 
the  National  League  champions,  the  re- 
sults of  which  will  probably  clinch  the 
championship. 

Members  of  the  Actors'  Equity  As- 
sociation in  New  York  City  have  rati- 
fied the  terms  upon  which  their  strike 
against  the  Producing  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  settled,  thus  ending 
the  actors'  strike. 

Work  toward  the  criminal  prosecu- 
tion of  leaders  in  the  packing  industry 
has  been  started  in  Chicago  by  Isadore 
Kresel,  a  special  assistant  to  District 
Attorney  Clyne,  who  is  conducting  the 
packers  inquiry. 

Twenty  Sinn  Feiners  in  County  Cork 
attacked  a  party  of  thirty  British  sol- 
diers on  church  parade,  killing  one  and 
wounding  three.  The  Sinn  Feiners  se- 
cured the  arms  of  the  whole  party  for 
the  Irish  republic. 

A  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Japanese 
Governor  General  Saito  at  Seoul,  the 
capital  of  Korea,  on  September  2.  He 
was  not  hit,  but  twenty  bystanders 
were  wounded,  including  W.  H.  Har- 
rison and  wife,  of  Chicago. 

It  is  expected  that  demands  foi 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  as  well 
as  cooperation  with  the  miners  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  six-hour  day,  the  thirty- 
hour  week  and  the  nationalization  of 
coal  mines,  will  develop  at  the  miners' 
convention   being  held   in   Cleveland. 

The  commission  of  Allied  generals, 
sent  to  Fiume  to  investigate  the  fre- 
quent clashes  between  the  Italian  and 
French  soldiers  in  which  several  of 
the  latter  have  been  killed,  recom- 
mends that  the  disputed  port  be  gar- 
risoned by  British  troops  and  Ameri- 
can marines. 
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Why  the  Railways  Have  Failed 

{Continued  from  page  Ii-lS) 
with  approximately  sixteen  passengers 
as   against  a   capacity   of   about    sixty. 
Experience  with  passenger  rate  reduc- 
tions   shows,    moreover,    that,    with    all 
other   things    equal,    within    reasonable 
limits,  the  passenger  traffic  on  any  road 
increases  with   the  reduction   of  rates, 
and  more  persons  are  thus  able  to  make 
journeys  than  are  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. So  far  as  encouraging  and  carry- 
ing potential   passenger  traffic   is   con- 
cerned, our  roads  have  been  a  failure 
from    the    beginning,    largely    because 
competition  has  existed  in  the  handling 
of    freight — coal    from    Tennessee,    for 
instance,    competing,    on    the    Atlantic 
seaboard,  w'.h   coal   from   Maryland — 
whereas  passengers,  of  course,  are  not 
competitive.  Another  reason  why  Euro- 
pean nations  having  government  own- 
ership excelled  us,  is  that  they  appor- 
tion passenger  rates  in  accordance  with 
service  rendered.  If,  for  instance,  they 
conclude  that  three  cents,  as  in  Amer- 
ica, is  a  fair  rate  per  mile  for  traveling 
in  a  coach,  then  nine  cents,  say,  ought 
to  be  the  rate  for  traveling  in  a  Pull- 
man  sleeper;    or   if  three   cents   is  the 
rate  for  traveling  in  the  sleeper,  then 
one  cent  ought  to  be  the  rate  for  travel 
in  a  coach.  If,  in  other  words,  passen- 
ger rates  were  made  like  freight  rates, 
that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  moved 
to    transport   them,    the    Pullman    pas- 
senger, in  the  parlor  car,  would  have 
to  pay  more  than  twice    ('2.3)   and  the 
sleeping    car    more    than    three    (3.25) 
times  the  rate  in  the  coaches.  The  Pull- 
man passenger  secures  also  from  two, 
in  one  case,  to  three  times,  in  another, 
the  space  accorded  the  day  coach  pas- 
senger. We  have,  then,  clearly  present- 
ed, three  classes  of  service  judged  by 
standards    of    weight,    space,    comfort 
and    costliness    of   movement   and    con- 
struction— the    coach,    the    parlor,    and 
the    sleeper.    On    the    Continent    these 
distinctions    of    service    are    recog-nized 
in    the    rates.    The    trains    are    divided 
into  compartments.   The   seats   are  six 
feet  long;   first  class,  three  feet  to  the 
passenger;      second     class,     two     feet; 
third  class,  eighteen  inches   (about  our 
day  coach  space)  ;  the  fourth  class  may 
have  to  stand;   and  the  military  class, 
unspecified.    The    rates    are    graded    as 
follows : 

Per  cent 

Average  of 

Rate  traffic 

Class                                Seat             per  mile  carried 

First    3  feet             0.0289  .14 

Second    2  feet              0.0149  9.66 

Third     18  in.              0.0093  43.66 

Fourth    18  in.              0.0069  45.51 

Military     0.0039  1.03 

These  rates  reflect'  the  presence  and 
the  ethics  of  a  national  policy.  They 
exact  payment  according  to  service  ren- 
dered, as  any  national  rate  maker  would 
do.  Our  rates  plainly  and  absurdly  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  well-to-do  and 
against  the  average  man. 

Test  V.  Are  railways  extended,  and 
coordinated  with  waterways  to  the  best 
national  advantage  under  private  con- 
trol? 

As  to  this  great  test  I  have  found 
no  instance  of  the  proper  coordination 
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Quaker  Oats 
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The  Man's  Need 

is  largely  for  energy.  This  is  what 
energy  costs,  at  current  prices,  per 
1,000  calories — the   unit   of  measure: 


Cost  Per  1000  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats  -         -         -  5/^  c 

In  Round  Steak  ...  33c 

In  Veal  or  Lamb  ...  50c 

In  Average  Fish  ...  50c 

In  Hen's  Eggs  ...  50c 


These  are  times  to 
on  food  values  and 
costs. 

You  should  know  that 
Quaker  Oats  supply  1810 
calories  of  energy  per  pound. 
Lean  beef  supplies  less  than 
half  that,  eggs  about  one- 
third  that,  fish  about  one- 
sixth. 

You  should  know  that  oats 
are     one-sixth     protein, 
food  for  growth. 

You  should  know 
Quaker  Oats  cost  only  one- 
ninth  average  meat  foods  for 
the  same  calory  value. 
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Meats 

up   to  50c  per  1000  Calories 

The  Boy's  Need 

is  for  energy,  too,  but  also  for  protein, 
the  body-builder.  And  this  is  what 
protein  costs  at  current  prices  when 
tigured  alone : 


Cost  Per  Pound 
For  Protein 


In  Quaker  Oats 
In  White  Bread 
In  Hen's  Eggs 
In  Ham    - 


70c 
$1.30 
$2.45 
$4.00 


Quaker  Oats 

SYzC  Per  WOO   Calories 

$10  Saved  On 
Breakfasts 

The  average  family  can  save 
$10  monthly  by  making  Quaker 
Oats  the  basic  breakfast. 

The  cost  is  only  one-half  cent 
per  dish.  The  food  is  the  great- 
est food  that  grows. 

It  is  almost  a  complete  food — 
nearly  the  ideal  food.  It  supplies 
essentials  which  most  foods  lack. 

Nature  has  also  made  it  the 
most  delightful  of  all  grain 
foods. 

Serve  it  every  day. 


The  Supreme  Food  Made  Delicious 

Vou    get    a    matchless    flavor    when    you    ask    for    Quaker    Oats.  This    biaiul    is    flaked 

from  queen  grains  ojily— just  the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from 
a  bushel. 

This    extra    flavor    costs    no    extra    pi-ice.     It    is   due    to    yourself  that    you   get    it. 

15c  and  35c  per  Package 

Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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HOLYOKi:  LBDGER 


A  Basic  Principle  of  Efficiency 

HIGH  standards  of  efficiency  in  record  keeping  and  accounting,  is 
virtually  essential  in  every  prosperous,  substantial  business.  The 
National  Holyoke  Ledger  is  scientifically  designed  and  constructed 
to  meet  every  requirement  of  modern  office  practice.  It  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  a  high  grade,  low  priced  ledger,  handsomely  bound  and 
durable  in  construction.  SUPPLIED  WITH  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
RULINGS. 

Consult  your  stationer,  specifyirrg  Nation- 
als,   and  observe   the    TRADEMARK. 


NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY 


Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


ARE  YOU  A  BRUNEI? 

If  so,  Dr.  Blackford  will  tell  you  what  your  mental  and  emo- 
tional qualities  are  likely  to  be.     The  same  if  you  are  a  blond. 

When  you  really  know  the  difference  between  the  blondes  and 
brunets.  the  difference  in  their  characters,  temperaments,  abilities, 
and  peculiar  traits,  you  will  save  yourself  many  a  mistake. 

To  be  a  good  judge  of  other  people  you  must  know  these  things. 

You  persuade  a  blond  in  one  way — a  brunet  in  another.  Blondes 
enjoy  one  phase  of  life — brunets  another. 

Blondes  make  good  in  one  kind  of  a  job — brunets  in  another. 

You  manage  blondes  best,  as  employees,  with  one  policy — brunets 
with  an  entirely  different  policy. 

Dr.  K.  M.  H.  Blackford,  the  famous  character  analyst  and  em- 
ployment expert,  has  put  the  secret  into  a  wonderful  little  book  en- 
titled "Blondes  and  Brunets."  Only  48  pages  but  packed  full  of 
valuable  information  for  you. 

Dr.  Blackford  has  specialized  on  this  subject  for  20  years  and  is 
retained  by  many  large  corporations. 

The  book  is  fascinating.  In  a  half  hour  you  will  get  from  its 
pages  the  most  valuable  secrets  that  ever  came  into  your  possession. 
30  CENTS  (in  stamps)  brings  it  to  you  by  return  mail.  Send  for 
it  today. 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION.  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York 

E.nclosed   find   30   cents   in   stamps   Cor  money  order).      Mail   me   a   copy   of   "Blondes   and 
I      Brunets,"    by    Dr.    Blackford. 


Name 
Street 


I     City Ind.    9-20- 1 9 


of  rail  and  water  transportation  short 
of  Government  control. 

Finally,  as  to  test  VI,  it  is  clear  that 
in  respect  to  the  functioning  of  the 
.state  itself,  the  caring  of  military  ex- 
igencies, strikes,  etc.,  the  evolution  of 
private  control  in  America  was  such 
that  the  Government  has  had  to  assume 
control  of  rates;  it  had  to  take  charge 
when  a  military  exigency  arose,  and 
was  compelled  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties to  owners  and,  at  the  same  time, 
make  vast,  and  vitally  necessary,  ad- 
justments in  wages  paid  to  employees 
and  in  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  required  to  work. 

It  is  clear,  to  my  mind,  that  political 
interference  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
railways  need  not  exist  under  Govern- 
ment ownership.  Some  politicians  sin- 
cerely fear  that  the  railways  will  get 
into  politics,  but  far  more  of  them  fear 
that  the  railways  will  get  out  of  poli- 
tics, inasmuch  as  national  utilities 
have  been  used  by  them  as  camels  on 
which  to  ride  into  office,  for  many  gen- 
erations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  retain  control  of  the 
Railroads,  while  utilizing  the  advan- 
tages of  private  initiative,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional,  or  federal  cor- 
porations some  fifteen  or  twenty  in 
number,  in  which  case  4  or  4^?^  per 
cent  interest  would  be  guaranteed  to 
investors.  This  is  permissible,  in  my 
opinion,  for  it  is  apparent  that  new 
capital  cannot  be  secured  under  the  old 
conditions.  But  it  follows,  since  the  re- 
sponsible endorser  controls  the  col- 
lateral, that  if  this  condition  be  ob- 
served, then  the  advantages  of  unifica- 
tion should  obtain  and  should  follow 
the  guarantee  of  the  whole  railway  in- 
vestment. This  would  imply  a  working 
connection  between  the  railroads  and 
water  facilities,  a  rational  system  of 
class  freight  rates,  passenger  rates  to 
encourage  and  to  move  potential  traffic, 
and  the  unified  employment  of  all  ex- 
isting transportation  facilities.  We 
should  then  have  what  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  "Government  ownership 
with  private  operation,"  with  the  op- 
portunities of  realizing  the  reputed  ad- 
vantages of  both. 

Even  such  a  plan,  in  lieu  of  real 
Government  ownership,  would,  I  judge, 
be  a  vast  improvement  over  private 
control. 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 


The    Independent's   Rail- 
road Series 

Let  the  Workmen  Run  the  Railroads 
— by  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author  of 
the  "Plumb  Plan" 

Our  Most  Important  Problem  as  T 
See  It — by  Senator  Albert  Baird 
Cummins 

Why  the  Railroads  Have  Failed — by 
Tariff  Commissioner  David  J. 
Lewis 

The  Railroad  Owners'  Rights — by 
Thomas  de  Witt  Cuyler,  chair- 
man of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives 

But  Why  Unscramble  the  Railroads? 
— by  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner Robert  W.  WooUey 
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Making  Workers  Like  Their 
Work 

{Continued  from  page  .'^08) 
ager,  I  commented  on  the  beautiful  de- 
signs that  made  the  rich  pieces  of  cut 
glass  so  attractive,  yet  I  marveled  at 
the  low  figures  on  the  price  cards. 
"How  do  you  turn  out  such  master- 
pieces and  charge  so  little  for  them" 
I  asked  the  manager.  He  led  me  for 
answer  to  the  bench  where  an  old 
glass  cutter  was  decorating  a  piece  of 
his  handicraft.  The  old  fellow's  eye 
was  bright  and  his  hand  was  steady 
as  the  eye  and  hand  of  youth.  He  didn't 
even  notice  our  presence — he  was  ut- 
terly absorbed  in  the  creation  of  some- 
thing as  nearly  perfect  as  he  knew  how 
to  make  it. 

The  manager  said:  "The  artist  you 
see  here  is  the  type  of  man  responsible 
for  our  success.  He  was  born  in  Bo- 
hemia, came  to  this  country  forty 
years  ago,  would  rather  work  than  eat. 
never  goes  on  strike  or  makes  the  least 
trouble,  is  willing  to  take  less  wages 
than  we  are  willing  to  pay  him.  We 
can't  find  in  the  United  States  men  of 
his  character  and  ability.  We  could  sell 
three  times  our  factory  output  if  we 
could  get  enough  workers  like  him  to 
guarantee  quality  production.  He  was 
born  with  the  love  and  skill  of  his  art 
in  his  brain  and  finger  tips.  No  amount 
of  industrial  education  or  efficiency  en- 
gineering can  equal  the  value  of  such 
a  heritage." 

The  manager  was  right.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  employees 
are  miserable  failures,  and  don't  know 
that  the  reason  is  because  they  have 
net  found  the  work  they  like  to  do,  or 
have  not  made  themselves  like  the  work 
they  have  to  do!  One  or  both  of  these 
objectives  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every 
man. 

When  a  man's  dislike  of  his  job  has 
been  totally  removed  forever  what  are 
the  indications?  How  does  he  think,  feel 
and  talk  about  the  labor  that  consti- 
tutes most  of  his  life?  To  avoid  the  un- 
convincing uncertainty  of  hearsay  evi- 
dence, I  will  be  personal.  No  man  I 
ever  saw  takes  a  keener  delight  in  his 
vocation  than  I  do  in  mine.  So  a  per- 
sonal statement  is  offered  as  a  possible 
standard  for  other  workers  to  use  in 
gauging,  trusting,  organizing  and  cap- 
italizing themselves.  Why  do  I  like  and 
enjoy  my  work  supremely? 

Because  it  is  the  work  I  was  born 
to  do. 

Because  it  is  helping  hundreds  of 
thousands   of   people. 

Because  it  has  a  field  and  a  future 
unlimited. 

Because  it  makes  me  forget  discour- 
agement  and    disappointment. 

Because  it  combines  the  practical 
and  ideal  in  a  way  to  insure  all-round 
satisfaction. 

Because  the  demand  for  it  is  greater 
than  we  can  supply. 

Because  the  more  of  it  I  do,  the  more 
I  want  to  do. 

Because  it  contains  enough  problems 
and  difficulties  to  be  an  eternal  chal- 
lenge to  the  most  and  best  in   a  man. 

Because   it  follows   a   long,  youthful 


Film  on  Teeth 

Is  What  Discolors — 
Not  the  Teeth 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 

Millions  of  Teeth  Are  Wrecked 

by  It 

THAT  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your  tongue  is  the 
major  tooth  destroyer.      It  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 

It  clings  to  the  teeth  and  enters  crevices.  The  tooth  brush 
does  not  end  it.  The  ordinary  dentifrice  does  not  dissolve  it. 
So  millions  find  that  teeth  discolor  and  decay  despite  their 
daily  brushing. 

The  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis 
of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So  brushing  does  not  save  the  teeth 
if  it  leaves  that  film  around  them. 

After  years  of  searching,  dental  science  has  found  a  way 
to  combat  film.  For  daily  use  it  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice 
called  Pepsodent. 

Four  years  have  been  spent  in  clinical  and  laboratory  tests. 
Nowr  leading  dentists  everywhere  are  urging  its  constant  use. 
And  we  supply  a  10-Day  Tube  to  anyone  who  asks.  Thus 
countless  homes  have  now  come  to  employ  this  scientific 
dentifrice. 

Your  Tube  is  Waiting 

Your  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  is  waiting.  Send  the 
coupon  for  it.  Then  note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten  as 
the  fixed  film  disappears.  You  will  be  amazed  at  these  ten- 
day  results. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is 
\o  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

But  pepsin  alone  won't  do.  It  must  be  activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is 
an  acid  Harmful  to  the  teeth.     So  pepsin  long  seemed  impossible. 

Now  active  pepsin  is  made  possible  by  a  harmless  activating  method. 
Because  of  patents  it  is  found  in  Pepsodent  alone. 

For  your  own  sake  and  your  children's  sake  we  urge  immediate  trial. 
Compare  the  results  with  your  present  methods. 

Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


Send  the   Coupon  for 
a  10- Day  Tube 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO..  Dept.  705 

1104  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago,  ill. 

Mail   10-Day  Tube  of   Pepsodent   to 
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IS  your  bedspring  an  aid  or 
a  hindrance  to  restful  sleep? 
Does  it  sag — does  it  roll  you 
into   cramped    positions  —  does 
it  creak  and  groan  ? 

Try  the  Way  Sagless  Spring. 
Its  patented  construction  makes 
it  the  ideal  bedspring  for  com- 
fortable, refreshing  sleep. 
Occupants  don't  roll  to  center. 
All  metal — quiet  —  sanitary  — 
can't  tear  bedding. 

25  year  guarantee  with  each 
spring.  Ask  the  Way  dealer 
about  our  30  nights'  free  trial 
offer. 

Write  /or  the  Way  booklet 

Way  Sagless  Spring 
Company 

434-598  East  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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2  5  Year  Guaranty 


"Where  ihere's  IcBtin^  Prosperiiij"'   | 

Omaha  manufacturers  convert  the  raw 
products  ot  the  middle  west  into  finished 
goods  for  their  own  rich  territory  and  the 
markets  of  the  world.  Nine  trunk  line 
railvyays,  with  twenty-two  branches;  thir- 
teen national  highways,  river  point  freight 
rates,  good  terminal  facilities  and  many 
other  advantages.  Factory  output  in  1918 
near  half  billion  dollars. 

Tht  34th, city  in  populatii>n,  I3th  in  bank  clearings.  First 
in  pcr-capita  rr.anufacturiiiti  and  joi>bing  output 

You — mantjfacturcr,  distributor,  retailer  or  other  business       .  : 
.    or  professional  man— inve';ti^:atc  the  opponuniries* 
■'  here  for  YOU. 

.  New  Otnatlo  Book  of  ■JcpendQi4°/f?|^'^'f" 
-^  mation,  free  on  request"        "^.-^    .      = 
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Chamber  of 
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period  of  ugly,  dreary,  monotonous 
discipline  of  training,  and  therefore 
seems  more  delightful  by  contrast. 

Because  even  yet  part  of  it  is  down- 
right hard  and  essentially  disagree- 
able, so  that  one  has  to  keep  his 
mental  and  moral  muscles  fit,  as  a 
guarantee  of  success. 

Because  the  service  rendered  is  con- 
fined to  the  active,  earnest,  thoughtful, 
progressive  and  appreciative  men  and 
and  women  of  any  community,  whose 
responsiveness  to  our  efforts  consti- 
tutes the  real  reward. 

Because  an  ever-expanding  circle  of 
new  patrons,  clients  and  friends  of  our 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  country  makes 
it  more  and  more  interesting,  and  the 
outlook  more  and  more  inspiring. 

Because  we  are  doing  things  of  per- 
manent value  that  should  yield  bene- 
ficial results  in  the  minds,  hearts, 
bodies,  purses  and  homes,  the  offices, 
factories,  stores  and  other  business 
places  of  our  students,  twenty  or  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  from  now,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  achieve  an  immortality  of 
industry  that  every  man  desires  who 
works  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist. 

We  had  need  some  years  ago  of  a 
highly  competent  office  worker  and  as- 
sistant executive.  We  trained  her  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  here  stated. 
I  note  a  few  points  illustrating  the 
method. 

The  girl's  characteristics  were  by 
no  means  favorable.  She  was  hardly 
more  than  a  child,  never  had  a  posi- 
tion before,  did  not  want  a  position  at 
all,  but  took  it  because  her  home  life 
•was  intolerable  and  she  had  to  get 
away.  She  was  ignorant  of  and  indif- 
ferent to  business  ways  and  policies. 
She  vv^as  blunt,  aggressive,  opinionated, 
rash,  unrespectful,  unsociable.  And  she 
took  violent  prejudices  that  made  her 
hate  certain  people  with  whom  and 
under  vi^hom  she  had  to  work.  But  I  have 
learned  that  best  results  are  often 
achieved  vdth  possibilities  that  look  the 
worst.  We  did  not  waste  time  in  mourn- 
ing the  defects  of  our  young  lady.  We 
got  busy. 

She  had  a  brain  that  worked  like 
chain  lightning,  also  remarkably  deft 
and  subtle  fingers.  We  put  her  on  a 
typing  job  that  called  for  high  speed. 
In  a  little  while  she  was  the  fastest 
operator  in  the  office.  Then  all  of  a 
sudden  she  began  to  like  her  job. 

She  was  a  born  executive.  Soon  we 
gave  her  little  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  management  to  look  after.  She 
made  good — and  liked  her  work  still 
better. 

She  had  a  wonderful  gift  of  concen- 
tration. We  built  a  partition  around 
her  desk,  to  give  her  the  official  privacy 
of  an  executive  and  freedom  from  in- 
terruption. The  compliment  gratified 
and  pleased  her. 

She  was  vibrant  with  ambition,  yet 
lacked  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages of  early  education  that  she  had 
wanted  so  much.  We  explained  how  we 
were  helping  young  folks  to  get  a  fly- 
ing start  in  life  and  really  attain  their 
goal  of  success.  Here  was  a  community 
of  interest  and  she  responded  beauti- 
fully. The  idea  so  appealed  to  her  that 


DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


YOU  compliment  a  fore- 
man who  keeps  his  depart- 
ment neat  and  orderly.  You 
are  pleased  with  the  workman 
who  is  careful  of  his  tools  and 
his  machine. 

Set  them  an  example  by  put- 
ting your  factory  in  order. 
Good  workmen  often  dress 
well ;  give  them  Durand  Steel 
Lockers  so  that  their  clothes 
may  be  kept  clean  and  safe. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  Durand  Steel 
Lockers,  or  Durand  Steel  Racks, 
Counters,  etc.,  in  types  suitable 
for  every  purpose. 

Durand  Steel  Locker  Co. 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


972  ViDderbilt  BIdg. 
New  York 


Health  Culture 

JOURNAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE 


PARTIAL  CONTENTS  FOR  OCT. 
Tuberculosis  Conquered 

James   Allen    Requa 
Giving  a   detailed   report  of  how   Walter   Reed 
was    cured    ot   consumption.      An    article   that 
will  appeal  to  all   lung  sufferers. 

Coffee— A  Drug 

R.    M.    Sterrett.    M.    D. 
A  prominent  medical   man  gives  some  startling 
data  on  coffee  and  its  relation  to   Brijhts   Dis- 
ease and  other  Kidr.oy  Disorders. 

The  Flushing  Treatment 

Susan    E.    Cclller.    M.     D. 
A  paper  giving  some  new   light  on  the  subject 
of    internal   bathing. 

The  Little  White  Slaver 

Edwin   F.  Bowers,   M.   D. 
A    medical    man's    opinion    of    the    cigarette. 
An  authority  on  the  subject,  showing  the  com- 
parison    of   the    evils   •f   tobacco    and    alcohol. 

Health  Influenced  by  Underwear 

Wool,  Silk,  Cotton  and   Linen 
Edward     B.   Warman,   A.   M. 
Contains    information    that   will    prevent   colds 
365   days  of  the  year. 

20  cents  a  copy  $2.00  a  year 

Trial  offer  3  months  25  cents 
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we  often  had  to  tell  her  when  to  stop 
work  and  go  home  for  the  night. 

She  had  suffered  hardship  and  pain 
as  a  child.  This  experience  made  her 
sympathetic  and  intuitive.  We  found 
that  she  had  weak  eyes  and  chronic 
nervous  headache;  we  bought  her  a 
scientific  eye  shade,  recommended  a 
good  oculist,  and  told  her  how  to  build 
up  her  general  health.  She  never  for- 
got small  kindnesses  like  these,  and  to 
show  her  appreciation  would  gladly 
work  overtime  without  extra  pay. 

She  was  highly  strung  and  easily  of- 
fended. A  superior  officer  made  a  re- 
mark to  her  that  she  construed  as  an 
insult.  She  refused  to  take  his  orders 
any  longer — she  was  going  to  resign. 
We  investigated.  The  official  had  been 
wrong.  We  took  the  side  of  the  girl, 
banished  him  to  another  room,  and 
cleared  the  atmosphere  of  his  '  pres- 
ence. That  deepened  her  loyalty  and 
strengthened   her  spirit   of   devotion. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  these  pure- 
ly psychological  training  methods?  By 
the  time  she  was  eighteen,  that  girl 
was  handling  responsibilities  of  a  de- 
partment head,  her  salary  had  more 
than  doubled  in  two  years,  and  she 
found  her  mind  contented,  her  health 
improved,  her  character  established, 
her  future  made.  The  office  was  safer 
in  her  charge  than  with  employees 
twice  her  age.  Get  your  poorest  worker 
to  like  his  job  and  he  is  apt  to  become 
your  best. 

In  planning  to  render  labor  more 
attractive  and  thus  more  produc- 
tive, we  strike  a  confusing  paradox. 
When  a  man  tries  to  make  his  job  too 
agreeable  his  action  defeats  his  pur- 
pose. No  worker  should  ever  get  the 
notion  that  work  is  play,  that  he  should 
do  a  thing  only  when  he  likes  it,  or 
that  he  should  waste  time  analyzing  his 
emotions  at  all.  Feelings  are  the  most 
faithless,  cruel  and  unreasonable  ty- 
rants that  a  person  can  obey.  What 
counts  is  not  how  much  you  feel  but 
how  much  you  will.  A  man  should  re- 
solve to  like  his  work  not  because  he 
is  happy  in  liking  it,  but  because  when 
he  is  happy  in  liking  it  he  turns  out 
a  larger  product  and  higher  grade  of 
work  at  less  inconvenience  and  lower 
cost.  A  regular  man  would  scoff  at 
your  attempt  to  make  industry  a  bed 
of  roses,  but  he  would  not  object  to 
your  cutting  out  a  few  thorns.  The 
great  industrial  engineer,  knowing 
that  the  path  of  the  worker  has  been 
mostly  thorns,  plans  to  remove  them 
not  as  a  deed  of  charity  but  as  an  aid 
to  progress.  , 

Mean,  ugly  tasks  are  inevitable  and 
indispensable  to  every  business,  trade 
or  profession  worth  following.  A  man 
is  not  a  man  until  he  makes  himself  do 
with  a  smile  whatever  he  hates  most. 
The  habit  of  dodging  a  disagreeable 
duty  lands  you  in  the  discard  by  the 
shortest  known  route  to  failure.  Only 
a  soft  head  inclines  toward  a  soft  snap. 
Every  worker  should  be  taught  to  han- 
dle the  hardest  job  first  and  best.  One 
reason  is  that  the  hardest  thing  you 
have  to  do  will  tax  to  the  utmost  your 
physical,  mental  and  moral  powers  of 
skill,  attention,  poise,  cheer,  patience, 
grit,  endurance;   therefore  you   should 
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production  of  Duplan  Silks 

'  I  ""HE  Duplan.  Silk  Corporation  has  three  mills  in  eastern 
-*-  Pennsylvania.  It  is  one  of  the  laro;est  manufacturers  of 
silks  in  the  world  and  the  Duplan  mill  at  Hazleton,  Pa.,  is  one 
of  the  largest  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Despite  its  size,  the  capacity  of  the  Hazleton  mill  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  Duplan  broad  silks.  An  addi- 
tion was  planned.      Haste  was  required. 

Just  before  sailing;  for  Europe  in  May,  191 7,  Mr.  Duplan 
approved  plans  drawn  by  Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  and  con- 
struction began  at  once.  By  the  time  of  his  return  late  in  the 
year  the  mill  was  partly  used  for  production.  It  was  fully  com- 
pleted in  the  following  January. 

The  building  is  a  modern,  reinforced  concrete  structure  with 
three  floor  levels.  It  is  100x700  feet.  In  laying  foundations 
ii  was  necessary  to  go  through  an  abandoned  coal  mine  to  get 
firm  footing.  The  construction  was  supervised  throughout  by 
Lockwood.  Greene  &  Co. 

This  is  just  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  we  know  indus- 
trial engineering  in  every  phase  and  are  able  to  carry  through  any 
size  task — on  time. 
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LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEERS 

BOSTON,  60  FEDER.^L  ST.       -         -       CHICAGO,  3S  S.  DEARBORN  ST.       -         -       NEW  YORK,   101  PARK  AVE. 
ATLANTA,  HEALEY  BUILDING DETROIT,  45  WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD 

LOCKWOOD,     GREENE     &     CO.     OF    CANADA,    LTD.,    MONTREAL,    P.  Q. 

COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD,  GREENE.  47  AVE.  DE  L'OPERA,   PARIS,  FRANCE 


Journalism  As  An  Aid  To  History  Teaching 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  Ph.D. 

Literary  Editor  of  The  Independent 
Associate  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University 

This  address,  which  was  given  before  the  History  Section  of  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Rochester.  November  23, 
191 5,  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  will  be  furnished  free 
to  teachers. — Write  to  The  Independent,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York. 
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ILLUSTRATED 

By  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  M.D..Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  youns  man  and 

Every  yoang  woman  should  know 
What  every  young  husband  and 

Every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 
Clolh  binding— 320  pages— many  illustrations 
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HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison  and  Herbert  L.  Willell,  Editors 

The  Hymnal  for  the  new  social  era.     For  use  in 
all   evangelical   denominations.      "The   most   beau- 
tiful hymnal  in  the  American  Cliurch."     Keturn- 
_  able  cop;  and  prices  sent  on  request.  _ 

The  Daily  Altar' 

By  Herbert  L.  Willetl  and  Cbarles  Clayton  Morrison 
A  manual  of  private  devotion  and  family  worship, 
400  pages.  For  each  day  a  theme,  meditation. 
Scripture  selection,  stanza  of  poetry  and  praj'er. 
Beautifully  printed,  bound  in  leather,  with  gold 
_stamp.    A  perfect  gift.    Price,  52.50+ 10c  postage. 

Christiln  Century 

Charles  Oayton  Monison,  Editor 

An  undenominational  journal  of  religion.  Faces 
the  reconstruction  era  with  faith.  Indispensable 
to  the  thoughtful  layman  or  minister  who  wants 
to  keep  his  religious  thinking  abreast  of  his 
other  thinking.    Three  issues  sent  free  on  request. 

The  Christian  Century  Press 

713  E.  40th  Street  Chicago,  111. 


How  to  Use  The 

Independent  in 

the  Teaching  of 

English 

This  brochure,  prepared 
by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk 
Law,  Head  of  the  Eng- 
hsh  Department  of  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School, 
Avhere  nearly  F  I  V  E 
THOUSAND  boys  at- 
tend, is  of  special  help  to 
teachers  of  Oral  Com- 
position, Supplementary 
Reading,  Public  Speak- 
ing, Rhetoric,  Journalism, 
Extempore  Speaking  and 
Oral  Expression.  It  is 
free.  Sending  for  it  will 
not  place  you  under  any 
obligation.     Address: 
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119  West  40th  St. 


New  York 


tackle  the  hardest  job  when  you  are 
fresh,  alert  and  strong.  Another  reason 
is  that  everythinfT  goes  easier  when 
you  put  the  hardest  thing  first.  An- 
other reason  is  that  you  are  so  deter- 
mined not  to  be  conquered  by  any 
doubt,  weakness  or  difficulty  that  you 
can't  wait  to  smite  and  beat  the  ugly 
thing  and  have  the  battle  over!  A 
champion  prize  fighter  takes  on  the 
hardest  man  he  can  find,  he  wouldn't 
stoop  to  enter  the  ring  with  an  easy 
opponent;  likewise  a  champion  worker, 
after  sizing  up  the  jobs  laid  out  for 
him  to  tackle,  jumps  boldly  at  the 
toughest  one  of  the  lot!  No  man  ever 
reached  the  top  without  pushing  thru 
harder  places  than  the  fellows  beside 
him  dared  to  enter. 

The  easy  thing  is  never  to  be  con- 
sidered. You  ought  to  give  your  work- 
ers not  so  much  the  fleeting  pleasure 
of  liking  their  work  but  more  the  per- 
manent satisfaction  of  making  it  the 
best  possible.  A  customer  who  likes 
tremendously  a  favorite  article  of  mer- 
chandize will  go  a  long  way  to  get 
that  article,  not  thinking  of  the  time 
and  trouble  spent.  The  good  will  of  a 
customer  toward  a  maker  leads  him 
to  forget  his  own  selfish  ease.  The  folks 
in  my  home  town  often  travel  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  shop  at  a  cei'tain  big 
store.  I  have  frequently  ridden  ten 
miles  in  New  York  to  get  a  certain 
article  of  food,  clothing  or  equipment 
that  I  specially  valued,  tho  a  dealer  on 
the  next  block  handled  articles  of  the 
same  species  but  not  of  the  same  class. 
Moved  by  that  subtle  force  of  commer- 
cial esteem  known  as  good  will,  a  cus- 
tomer in  shopping  for  a  product  may 
spend  as  much  time  as  the  product  is 
worth. 

Now  the  good  will  of  the  employee  is 
just  as  valuable  to  the  employer  as 
the  good  will  of  the  customer  is  to  the 
manufacturer.  Indeed  the  highest  prod- 
uct of  any  factory  is  the  good  will  man- 
ufactured by  the  employer  among  the 
employees.  Before  a  business  man  can 
sell'  his  merchandize  profitably  to  the 
man  who  pays  him,  he  must  "sell  him- 
self" to  the  man  he  pays.  The  good 
will  of  employees  is  harder  to  get  and 
keep  than  the  good  will  of  eustomers. 
The  large  corporations  devote  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to  the 
manufacture  of  good  will  among  em- 
ployees. The  fact  is  not  announced,  for 
psychological  reasons,  but  the  corpora- 
tion heads  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Every  employer  should  learn  by  their 
example. 

Visiting  recently  a  large  American 
city  I  obsei-ved  a  strange  phenomenon. 
Hundreds  of  employees  of  a  big  fac- 
tory, going  back  to  their  jobs  after 
lunch,  wore  a  facial  expression  of  hope 
and  contentment  as  plain  to  be  seen 
as  tho  they  were  just  leaving  their 
work  to  eat  or  play  or  otherwise  enjoy 
themselves!  How  could  such  a  thing 
be?  Full  of  awe  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  miracle,  I  nevertheless  reasoned  with 
myself  that  the  workers  must  be  regu- 
lar human  beings,  as  the  factory  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  and  prosperous 
in  the  country.  I  made  a  tour  of  inves- 
tigation. Here  are  some  of  the  methods 
adopted   by  this  organization  to  make 
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every  member  like  his  work  and  his  job. 

All  candidates  for  a  olace  in  the 
company  were  put  thru  ai\  examination 
by  query  and  test  so  rigid  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  v/ere  rejected. 
The  20  per  cent  given  jobs  were  high- 
power  men  capable  of  appreciation, 
education  and  promotion.  There  were 
no  "seconds"   among  employees. 

Every  worker  at  the  start  filled  out 
a  long  question  blank  with  scores  of 
personal  facts  about  his  talents,  traits, 
possibilities,  handicaps,  health,  charac- 
ter, education,  ambition,  experience, 
finances,  home  life,  religion,  philoso- 
phy and  other  cardinal  points.  The 
blanks  were  used  by  industrial  engin- 
eers of  the  employment  department  to 
place  each  worker  effectively  and  pro- 
mote him  rapidly. 

The  new  toiler  was  first  treated  like 
a  visitor.  He  was  shown  thru  the  fac- 
tory by  an  expert  guide,  who  laid  stress 
upon  the  interesting  points  of  manu- 
facture and  showed  how  the  work  of 
each  deparment  and  individual  was  es- 
sential to  the  finished  product.  The  new 
man  caught  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
whole  enterprize  and  retained  this  per- 
spective. 

The  fundamentals  jf  performance  on 
each  job  were  explained  by  a  master 
workman  who  was  both  experienced 
and  enthusiastic.  The  production  stand- 
ard thus  created  was  both  ideal  and 
practical. 

The  new  man  was  supplied  with  a 
personal  book  of  instructions  and  sug- 
gestions, beautifully  bound,  having  his 
name  in  gold  on  the  front.  Also,  to  an- 
imate and  supplement  it,  a  special  in- 
structor was  assigned  during  the  period 
of  training.  The  interest  of  the  student 
worker  was  aroused  by  means  of  charts, 
tables,  graphs,  maps,  diagrams,  car- 
toons, photographs,  moving  pictures, 
and  other  illustrations  from  life. 

Complete  mastery  of  his  job  was 
taught  the  apprentice  on  the  basis  of 
appeal  to  his  mental,  physical,  mechan- 
ical, social  and  moral  make-up.  The 
ruling  motive  in  him  was  put  to  work. 

Having  gained  a  firm  grip  on  him- 
self, his  daily  routine  and  his  official 
responsibilities,  he  was  led  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  line  of  promotion,  train  for 
it,  climb  to  it.  Marking  out  in  spare 
time  his  method  of  advance,  he  could 
overlook  the  monotony  or  difficulty  of 
a  job  he  was  soon  to  outgrow. 

First  mistakes  were  never  punished, 
nor  were  offenders  rebuked  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  employees.  But  any  act 
of  disobedience  or  the  violation  of  a 
rule  brought  immediate  discharge.  Thus 
kindness  made  the  workers  friendly  but 
strictness  made  them   respectful. 

Red  tape  was  cut  clean  out.  If  a 
worker  had  a  suggestion  or  complaint 
he  always  got  a  hearing  from  the  man 
higher  up.  The  individual  was  encour- 
aged to  find  and  express  himself.  No 
official  could  enforce  or  make  an  arbi- 
trary ruling.  Decisions  were  always  by 
conference,  never  by  connivance.  All 
that  counted  was  the  merit  of  the  work 
or  the  man. 

A  system  of  self-government  organ- 
ized and  managed  by  employees  them- 
selves put  an  automatic  check  on  the 
surly,  greedy  or  lazy  fellow  who  would 
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You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.L.Douglas 
shoes,  the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold  by  1 06 
W.L.Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on 
the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  com- 
fort and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Since  1 883  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  has  been  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory.  The  stamped  price 
is  never  changed ;  this  protects  the  wearers 
against  unreasonable  profits  and  has  saved  them 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  footwear. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.L.Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where— they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  thcin 
they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  the  leaders  every-w^here.  W.L. 
Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  made 
throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the  market 
affords,  with  a  style  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of 
America's  fashion  centers;  they  combine  qual- 
ity, style  and  comfort  equal  to  other  makes  sell- 
ing at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working 
with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


BOYS 

SHOES 
BestintheWorld 
$4.00J4.50J5.00 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


If  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail.  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  mail. 


Pres.  Vf.  L.  Donglao  Shoe  Co. 

169  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Stop  the  Leaks  That  Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get  the  secret.  No  matter  how 
large  or  how  small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you  should 
until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on  the  haphazard  basis  on  which 
our  household  finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times  as  many  bankrupts. 
The  truth,  whether  we  admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families  know  where 
their  money  goes.  At  the  end  of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better  oflf, 
if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We  have  earned  $8oo  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  pitiful  part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to 
show  for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure  Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  booklet  called  "How  We  Stopped  the 
Leaks  That  Kept  Us  Poor." 
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WORK-ORGANIZERS 

Chase  Away  The  Littered  Desk  Problem 

Keep  your  desk  clear  and  tidy,  your 

day's  work  orfjanizod,  all  jiajXTs  in  good 
order,  I'very  ijapci'  at  your  fiiifjcr  ti])s. 

Do  More  Work  With  Less  Effort 
You  have  your  work  well  in  hand 
and  do  it  methodically  and  easily  when 
you  harr  tiiese  handy,  inexpensive  work- 
holders  on  your  desk  and  in  drawer.s. 
Tliousands  of  office  men  in  all  lines  use 
them. 

Increase  Efficiency 

It'll  p»y  you  to  buy  th(>ni  yourself  if 
the  Big  Bo.ss  hasn"t  equipjied  all  the 
desks  in  your  office,  because  you'll  be 
able  to  do  more  wo-rk  easily — be  notice- 
ably more  efficient.  Desk-workers  who 
use  thesr  tell  their  business  associates 
how  Taluable  WORK-ORGANIZERS 
are. 

Ord^r  WORK-ORGANIZERS  today 
from  the  list  at  the  right — with  them 
we  will  send  the  WORK  OR(iANIZER 
Bulletin,  "How  To  Organize  Desk 
Work." 


No.  332.  10 

pkts.    $1.50; 

No.   330,    6 

pkis.  $2.50.  Letter 

size,    black    *:eal 

grain.     Fabrikoid 

cover.        All   fl,it, 

open  in  front  your 

own  Sitdjcrt  l.-.bels.     In  Drawer.  No.  7S4,  handsoii'e  paper, 

15    pkts.    $1.50:    No.    7?2,    10   pkls.  $1.25 ;  No.[.7:M.  6  pkti. 

$1.00.  Letter  size.     Ten  other  styles. 

A  FEW  BIG  USERS 
Ford  Motor  Co.  Dupont  Powder  Co. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  John  Wanainaker 

Hrthlehem  Steel  U.  S.  Govermneiit 

And  more  than  2.000  banks 


WORK-ORGANIZER  SPECIALTIES  CO. 


87  Jefferson  Ave. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
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BUYS  THE  MATERIAL 
TO  BUILD  THIS  HOME  I 


Does  \bur  Hand 
Itchi  for  a  Pencil? 

TF  your  hand  itches  for  a  pencil  ynu  nny  h,ive  in 
■*■  you  the  making  of  a  great  cartoonist.     You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  genius.     If  you  have  a  likini;  tor 
1  drawing  and  develop  it  intelligently,  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  you  in  this  profitable  profession. 

Through  the  Federal  Course  in  applied  Cartooning, 
America's  32  greatest  cartoonists  will  help  you  succeed. 
Among  these  men  are  Clare  Briggs,  J.  T.  McCutcheon, 
Sidney   Smith,    and    Fontaine    Fox.     They  show  you  by 
examples  how  they  began  and  what  were  their  stepping 
stoties  to  success. 

"A  Road  To  Bigger  Things"  Free 
This  interesting  book  contains  studio  pictures  of  the 
members  of  the  Federal  Staf!  and  describes  the  Federal 
Course  in  detail.     Write  now  for  your  free  copy  to: 

Feder.\l    School    of    Applied    Cartooning 
9941    Warner   Bldg.  Mijineapulis,    Minn. 
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The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.     1  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,    facts, 
figures,   names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to    concentrate,     develop    self-control, 
overcome     bashfulness,     think   on     your  I 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple 
I  he     result   of    20  years'  experience  de-  | 
l"pin|f  memories  of  thousands. 

rif<»  TnJas    '"''   ^'"'^   booklet   "Row  to  I 
^^^       rue  loaay    Remember"    and    Copy- 
Henry        ^^^^  righted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my  I 
Dickson,        ^^k.    f"RJ';E  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public. ■'  ' 
Principal 

Dickion  School  of  Memory.  1404  Hurst  Bldg.,  Thicago,  IK. 
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UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Broadway  at  120th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  charter  requires  that  "Equal  privileges 
of  admission  and  i.n,struction,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Institution,  shall  be  allowed  to 
Students   of   every    denomination    of   Christians." 

Eighty-fourth  year  begins  September  24th, 
1919.     For  Catalogue,  address 

THE    DE.\X    OF    STUDEXT.S. 


ON    AUL.    PHONOGRAPHS 


•'Like  learning^a  tune— and  as  easy."  OurDisc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and_  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  en  jov  lanpuavre  sludv  by  tbe 

LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's   Practical   Linguistry 

^\"ll^  bus  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  tboeo  who 
know  lan^ages.  Prej^are  dow  to  belter  your  position  or  in- 
crease yourbuBincBS.  I'sedand  recommended  by  educators 
in  lpii.)i"e«olleefF.    Write  for  H-.t-Klot  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE    PHONE    METHOD 
[975  Putnam  Bldg.  2  W.  45th  Street,  N.  V. 
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otherwise  have  made  trouble.  When  a 
worker  started  to  complain  or  fool  away 
time,  or  j^et  the  habit  of  coming  late 
in  the  morning,  or  do  anything  else 
that  hurt  the  business,  another  work- 
er would  gently  tap  him  on  the  shoul- 
der, display  a  hidden  badge  whose 
meaning  everybody  knew,  and  tell  the 
rebel  what  was  expected  of  him. 

The  company  performed  a  similar 
service  for  the  man  at  the  top.  When 
he  showed  those  symptoms,  he  was 
rured  or  fired.  When  a  subordinate  re- 
sented the  act  of  an  official,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  was  laid  on  the  official.  A 
school  was  maintained  for  department 
heads,  managers  and  foremen,  with  de- 
tailed instructions  on  the  proper  way 
to  handle  employees  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  worker  was  given  just  as 
careful  considerate  treatment  as  the 
customer.  When  an  employee  entered  a 
complaint,  the  assumption  was  that  he 
was  right  till  he  was  proved  wrong. 

Amusements  and  entertainments  of 
all  kinds  united  the  factory  people  in 
a  big  happy  family.  Recreation  grounds 
were  provided  free,  and  the  families 
of  workers  were  invited.  The  home  at- 
mosphere was  cultivated  thruout  the 
establishment,  where  good  feeling  pre- 
vailed under  all  circumstances.  A  pal- 
atable, wholesome  lunch  of  better  food 
than  most  of  the  employees  enjoyed  at 
home  was  provided,  for  less  money 
than  the  same  meal  could  be  bought 
elsewhere  in  the  city.  A  half  hour  of 
relaxation  following  that  was  to  be  had 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  company,  where 
singers,  players,  reciters,  lecturers  and 
other  entertainers  from  all  over  the 
United  States  beguiled  the  workers  into 
forgetting  their  jobs  during  the  noon 
recess;  thus  the  usual  afternoon  fa- 
tigue was  largely  avoided. 

Several  of  the  company  officials  were 
trained  psychologists.  When  a  man's 
work  began  to  slow  down,  they  con- 
sulted with  the  doctors  who  were  on 
the  company's  staff,  looked  the  man 
over,  questioned  him  thoroly,  found 
what  was  wrong,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  prevented  the  breakdown  that 
would  otherwise  have  followed  with 
loss  of  time  and  money  to  both  em- 
ployer   and    employee. 

A  regular  corps  of  investigators  em- 
ployed by  the  company  visited  other 
great  shops,  mills,  mines,  factories  and 
stores  thruout  the  country,  for  im- 
proved ideas  and  methods  of  industrial 
practice.  Those  which  might  benefit 
employees  were  adopted,  or  used  as  a 
basis  for  better  ones. 

Most  of  the  head  men  of  the  com- 
pany had  climbed  step  by  step  from 
the  ranks.  Millionaires  now,  they  had 
known  the  pinch  of  poverty,  the  fret 
of  anxiety,  the  gloom  of  doubt,  the 
grind  of  monotony,  the  pang  of  fear. 
They  had  the  sympathy  bom  of  the 
same  experience.  And  their  men  idol- 
ized them.  The  poor  man  hates  not  your 
wealth  of  purse  but  your  poverty  of 
mind  or  heart.  The  true  master  of  em- 
ployees is  aristocratic  outside  but  dem- 
ocratic inside.  A  man  works  best  for 
the  employer  who  has  most,  but  who 
does  more  than  he  has,  and  who  is 
more  than  he  does. 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN    CAB    AND    FOUNDRY    COMPANY. 

Ni-w    York,    SciitciiilHT    4,     I'Jltt. 
PRKFKUUKI)    t'AlMTAL    STOCK 
DIVIDIOM)    NO.    K2. 
A  dividend   of  one  «iiil   thrfc-quartcrs   per   cent. 
(1%%)     on     tlie     I'loforrfd     Stocli     of     tliis    Com- 
pnuy   has  thiis  day   Ix'ou  declared   payal)le   Wednes- 
(toy,    October    1,    1019,    to    stockholders    of    record 
at    tlie    close    of    business    Monday,    S<-pteiuber    15, 
1919. 

Checlts  will  be  mailed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company   ©f    New    York. 

S.    S.    DeiLANO,    Treasurer. 
H.    C.    WICK,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN    CAR    AND    FOUNDRY     COMPANY. 

N,.\v     York.    SeptciulMr    4,     I'Jl'J. 
COMuMON     CAPITAL     STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    (W. 
A    Quarterly    dividcml    of    tluve    per   cent.     (3%) 
on    tlie    CoinniDii    .Slock    of    tliis    Company    has    this 
day    l>een    declared,     payable     Wednesday,    October 
1.    1919,     to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close 
of     business     Monday,     SeiJtember     1,5,     1919. 

Checks  will  be  mailed  by  the  (Juaranty  Trust 
Compjuiy   of    New    Y'ork. 

S.     S.     DtCiANO,    Treasurer. 
H.    O.    WICK,    Secretary. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  & 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  October  15, 
1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Saturday,  September 
20,  1919.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

THE     ELECTRIC     STORAGE     BATTERY     CO. 
Allegheny    Avenue    &    19th    Street. 

Philadelphia,  September  3,  1919. 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  dividend  of 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  share  from  the  net 
caminKs  of  the  Company  on  both  Common  and 
Preferred  Stocks,  payable  October  1st,  1919,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  September  15,  1919.  Checks  will  be 
mailed. 

WALTER     G,     HENDERSON,     Treasurer. 


Playing  the  Game'' 


is  a  fascinating  booklet.  It  tells  how  a 
man  accumulated  $10,000  in  ten  years  on  a 
total  investment  of  $3,000,  putting  in  an  aver- 
age of  $25  monthly. 

"Playing  the  Game"  was  originally  sold  at 

$1.00  per  copy,  but  is  row  reprinted  and  we  send  it 
ifree  to  anyone  ambitious  to  achieve  financial  in- 
dependence. It  contains  nothing  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  get  rich  in  a  hurry,  bat  will  be  helpful  to 
all  who  wish  to  save  from  $5  to  $100  monthly  and 
invest  by  a  safe  method. 
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BRONZE 

Free  Book  of  Designs 
Jno.  Williams.  Inc.,  550  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  systent 
CDCC  BAnif  International  Accountants  Society 
rnCC  vVVn  Dept.27.).  aeses.MrchizanAve.Chicaeo 
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**        ■  Tells  of  the  preat  opportnnltles  for  bothtnen 

and  women  in  this  attractive  profession,  ana 
how  you  can  learn   by    mail   m    spare   tim©- 
Send  for  copy  at  once.    No  obligations. 
E.  G.  Alcorn.  American  School  of  Banking 
48  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NKW    YORK    CITY 

I.  News   of   the    Week. 

1.  Select  the  five  titles  that  you  think  are  the 
best  titles  in  this  number  of  The  Inde- 
pendent. Tell  why  you  think  these  titles 
are  best.  What  makes  a  good  title?  Present 
five   original   titles    for    compositions. 

2.  Write  a  vivid  description  of  any  picture 
that    illustrates    a    recent    event. 

3.  Write  a  character  study  based  on  any  pic- 
ture   of    a    prominent    per.son. 

4.  Give  a  "news-talk"  in  which  you  tell  what 
events  of  great  importance  have  recently 
occurred    in    the   United    States. 

5.  Give  a  "news-talk"  in  which  you  tell  what 
events  of  great  importance  have  recently 
occurred  in  other  countries  than  the  United 
States. 

6.  Write  an  editorial  article  that  you  think 
would   be  suitable  for   The   Independent. 

7.  Select  from  the  news  of  the  week  five 
suitable  subjects  for  debate.  Write  every 
subject    in    the    form    of    a    resolution. 

8.  Write  your  impressions  of  General  Per- 
shing and  his  reception  in  New  York  from 
the  photographs  on  page  385.  If  you  saw 
any  of  the  events,  base  your  description 
on    your   own    experience. 

9.  Choose  any  one  of  the  great  questions  be- 
fore Congress  now  and  write  a  short  article 
showing  its  effect  in  an  actual  instance 
that  you  know  of.  For  inst^ance,  the  high 
cost  of  living  may  suggest  the  story  of 
how  you  went  marketing  with  your  mother ; 
labor  problem  may  be  illustrated  by  your 
own  difficulties  in  getting  to  school  during 
a   transportation   strike. 

II.  The  President's  Appeal   to  the   People. 

1.  Point  out  and  explain  at  least  five  epi- 
grammatic  sentences. 

2.  Prove  that  President  Wilson  uses,  or  does 
not    use,    figurative   language. 

3.  Point  out  examples  of  the  following  types 
of  sentences :  loose ;  periodic ;  balanced ; 
antithetical. 

4.  Read  aloud  any  paragraph  that  you  con- 
sider especially  emphatic.  By  what  rhetor- 
ical means  did  President  Wilson  make  the 
paragraph   emphatic  ? 

III.  Making  Workers   Like  Their  Work.     By 
Edward     Earle    Purinton. 

1.  Prove  that  the  article  gives  evidence  that 
the  writer  madei  or  did  not  make,  a  writ- 
ten   plan   before   he   wrote   the    article    itself. 

2.  Explain  the  sentence,  "Every  worker  should 
be  an  artist."  Study  the  article  on  "Wil- 
liam Morris"  in  any  good  encyclopedia ; 
then  present  a  report  showing  what  Wil- 
liam Morris  did  to  make  "workers"  into 
"artists." 

3.  Explain  the  following  sentence :  "The  more 
genius  you  have  the  more  hardship  you 
need."  Present  illustrations  from  the  biog- 
raphies of  great  writers  that  tend  to  prove 
that  the  sentence  is  true. 

4.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  show  how  the 
thought  of  the  article  may  be  applied  to 
ordinary    work   in    a   school. 

IV.  Apes  and   Men.   By   R.    L.   Garner. 

1.  Show  how  the  article  illustrates  the  method 
of  development  by  comparison. 

2.  Show  how  the  use  of  comparison  has  aided 
the  writer  in  awakening  sympathy  toward 
his  subject. 

3.  Write  a  somewhat  similar  article  concern- 
ing some  creature  with  whose  habits  you 
are   familiar. 

V.  Bluestone.    By   Marguerite   Wilkinson. 

1.  What  thought  does  the  poem  strongly  em- 
phasize? 

2.  Write  a  prose  paragraph  giving  the  sub- 
stance  of  the   poem. 

3.  Point  out  and  explain  examples  of  person- 
ification ;   of   metaphor ;    of   paradox. 

4.  Work  out  the  scheme  of  rhyming  at  the 
end  of  the  lines.  Is  it  more  effective  than 
a  regular  alternate  rhyme?  Why?  Is  it  more 
effective    than    vers    Hbre  ?    Why  ? 

VI.  The  Two  Japans.  By  Franklin  H. 
GIddings. 

1.  In  a  single  well-formed  compound  sentence 
explain    what    is    meant   by    "Two    Japans." 

2.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  that  the  writer  believes  Amer- 
icans should  have  toward  the  people  of 
Japan. 

VII.  The  Question  of  the  Caribbean.  By 
Edwin    E.   Slosson. 

1.  Explain  in  what  way  the  Caribbean  is  con- 
nected with  the  story  of   "Treasure  Island." 

2.  Narrate  any  part  of  the  interesting,  ro- 
mantic history  of   the  West   Indies. 

3.  Prepare  a  properly  formed  brief  for  an 
argument  on  "The  Question  of  the  Carib- 
bean." 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  The    Peace    Treaty    and    the    President — 

"The  President's  Appeal,"  "The  Air- 
plane and  the  Covenant,"  "A  Balance 
Sheet  of  the  Peace  Treaty,"  "The 
President    and    the    Senate." 

1.  Why  does  the  President  believe  that  a 
great  standing  army  will  be  necessary  if 
the   Peace   Treaty   is    not   ratified  ? 

2.  What  are  his  reasons  for  advocating  the 
adoption  of  the  Shantung  provision  as  it 
stands  ? 

3.  Why  does  he  call  the  Peace  Treaty  the 
Magna   Charta   of   labor  ? 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  principal  reser- 
vations proposed  by  the  opposition  sena- 
tors ?  Why  cannot  the  treaty  be  defeated 
in  the  Senate?  Why  can  it  not  be  ratified 
without   reservations  ? 

5.  "Nationalism  in  this  country  grew  with  the 
railroads."  Explain  this  statement.  By  anal- 
ogy what  statement  could  be  made  about 
steamships    and    airplanes  ? 

6.  "If  we  turn  our  back  on  Europe  we  may 
find  Europe  looking  over  our  shoulder." 
Explain   this   figure  of  speech. 

II.  The  United  States  and  Japan — "The 
Two    Japans." 

1.  What  does  the  author  mean  by  his  title? 
How  does  the  political  division  indicated  in- 
terest  us  ? 

2.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  irritation 
which  exist  between  the  two  nations   today  ? 

3.  Can  you  suggest  any  possible  settlements 
of  the  question  at  issue  which  would  be 
satisfactory    to    both    nations  ? 

III.  American  Interests  in  the  Caribbean — 
"The  Question  of  the  Caribbean." 

1.  "The  aim  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  to 
eliminate  European  power  in  the  New 
World."   Do  you  agree  with  this  statement? 

2.  What  economic  and  strategic  advantages 
would  the  United  States  gain  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  European  possessions  bor- 
dering   on    the    Caribbean  ? 

3.  What  benefits  would  accrue  to  these  terri- 
tories if  they  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States? 

4.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  European  na- 
tions toward  the  cession  of  these  possessions 
to  the  United  States?  the  attitude  of  Can- 
ada? the  attitude  of  the  territories  them- 
selves ? 

IV.  The  Railroad  Problem — "Government 
Ownership." 

1.  "No  thoughtful  man  will  regard  either  the 
recent  experience  with  the  wires  or  with 
the  railways  as  a  test  of  government  own- 
ership   or    operation."    Why    not  ? 

2.  What  are  the  six  tests  of  efficiency  which 
the  author  proposes  for  judging  between 
private  and  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads ?  According  to  his  statements  which 
type  of  ownership  meets  each  of  these  tests 
best? 

3.  Discuss  in  detail  the  evil  of  "empty  car 
movement" ;  of  "inefficient  movement  of 
loaded  cars."  How  would  government  own- 
ership   remedy    these    evils? 

4.  Why  is  "the  cost  per  journey  here  about 
five  times  as  great  as  it  is  on  the  Conti- 
nent" ? 

5.  How  does  the  author  dispose  of  the  objec- 
tion that  government  ownership  would  put 
the   railroads    into   politics  ? 

V.  Economic  Problems  in  the  United 
States  —  "Editorially  Speaking,"  "A 
New    Labor    Point    of    View." 

1.  State,  as  far  as  you  can,  the  causes  for 
present  economic  unrest  and  the  remedies 
suggested  for  its   cure. 

2.  "The  world,  in  short,"  we  are  told,  "is  suf- 
fering from  a  bad  case  of  inflation  of  cur- 
rency." What  are  the  facts  in  the  case? 
What  other  causes  have  brought  about  the 
rise   in    prices    during   the   past   four   years  ? 

3.  How  far  are  the  increased  wages  of  labor 
responsible  for  the  rise  in  prices?  V/hy  haa 
capital  yielded  so  consistently  to  the  de- 
mands   of   labor    for   increased   wages  ? 

4.  Explain  the  statement :  "The  interest  of 
the  worker  is  in  real  wages  and  not  in 
nominal   wages." 

VI.  Industrial  Efficiency — "Making  Work- 
ers   Like    Their    Work." 

1.  Do  you  regard  the  supposed  statement  of 
the  Martian  discoverer  as  a  true  statement 
or   an   exaggeration  ? 

2.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  "A  dislike 
for   work   is   a   disease"  ? 

3.  Classify  the  fifteen  or  twenty  symptoms  of 
the  "man  sick  of  his  job"  under  these  two 
headings:  (a)  causes  within  himself,  (b) 
causes  incident  to  the  job.  Suggest  remedies 
for   four  or  five  of  the  symptoms. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Thomas  J.  Lipton — There's  no  fun 
like  work. 

General  Pershing — Wellesley  is  a 
paradise  for  girls. 

Cardinal  Mercier — The  American 
Army  won  the  war. 

Dr.  Brice  Belden — The  feather  bed 
is  a  most  unhygienic  thing. 

Bernard  Shaw — I  do  not  regard 
Lord  Grey  as  a  Machiavellian. 

Von  Tirpitz — Germany  was  forced 
into  the  world   war  prematurely. 

Chancellor  Day — In  heaven's  name, 
why  doesn't  the  President  get  busy. 

Babe  Ruth — Thirty  home  runs  is 
the  mark  I  intend  to  try  and  reach. 

Vice-President  Marshall — The  real 
evil  before  us  is  the  high  cost  of  leisure. 

Lina  Cavalieri — The  sleeping  scalp 
is  like  a  sun-baked  plain  in  the  Far 
West. 

Eugene  Walter — I  think  writing 
plays  a  highly  overrated  accomplish- 
ment. 4 

Ed.  Howe — If  we  men  knew  how 
many  women  long  to  be  widows  we 
would  blush. 

Dr.  Augusta  Rucker — At  six 
months  a  baby  should  be  chewing  on 
a  clean  bone. 

Lincoln  Colcord — Wilson  has  robbed 
America  of  its  true  and  independent 
Americanism. 

Senator  Sherman — Have  the  Amer- 
ican people  quit  electing  presidents 
and  begun  to  elect  kings. 

Anne  Rittenhouse — The  French 
woman's  foot  looks  as  if  the  toes  had 
been  chopped  off  with  an  ax. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson — The 
United  States  Senate  today  stands  be- 
tween you  and  your  liberties. 

Democratic  National  Chairman 
Cummings — The  Republican  party 
complains  and  moves  backward. 

Marie  Dressler — My  idea  of  a  min- 
imum wage  is  one  on  which  a  chorus 
girl  can  live  and  save  $5  a  week. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit — The  "average 
dealer"  would  not  be  the  average  deal- 
er if  he  were  not  the  average  dealer. 

WooDROW  Wilson — The  most  terri- 
ble thing  that  can  happen  to  any  in- 
dividual is  to  be  read  out  of  good  de- 
cent society. 

The  Pope — The  great  outstanding 
fact  in  the  world  today  is  the  ever 
strengthening  current  everywhere  to- 
ward democracy. 

Miss  Katherine  Dalton  (after  be- 
ing kissed  by  General  Pershing) — I 
don't  think  I  will  let  any  one  but  gen- 
erals kiss  me  after  this. 

William  Barnes — I  believe  that  any 
League  of  Nations  will  inevitably  lead 
to  the  development  of  the  international 
mind,  which  is  an  enemy  to  growth. 

Senator  Borah — It  took  George 
Washington  seven  years  to  gain  the 
independence  from  George  III  that 
they  now  want  to  give  back  to 
George  V. 

Lord  Rothermere — I  suggest  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  dispose   of  the 
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Bermudas,  the  Bahamas  and  some  of 
the  West  India  islands,  but  not  Ja- 
maica, Barbados  or  Trinidad,  to  the 
United   States. 

General  Sir  Frederick  Maurice — 
The  only  hope  I  see  of  overcoming  Bol- 
shevism by  force  of  arms  is  thru  a 
long  slow  process   of   exhaustion. 

To  the  White  Fiends 

BY  CLAUDE   McKAY 

Think  you  I  am  not  fiend  and  savage, 

too? 
Think   you    I   could   not   arm   me   with 

a  gun 
And  shoot  down  ten  of  you  for  every 

one 
Of  my  black  brothers  murdered,  burnt 

by  you? 
Be  not  deceived,  for  every  deed  you  do 
I    could    match — out-match:    am    I    not 

Africa's   son. 
Black  of  that  black  land   where  black 

deeds  are  done? 

But   the   Almighty   from   the   darkness 

drew 
My  soul  and  said :  Even  thou  shalt  be 

a  light 
Awhile  to  burn  on  this  benighted  earth, 
Thy  dusky  face  I  set  among  the  white 
For   thee   to   prove    thyself    of   highest 

worth ; 
Before   the   world    is   swallowed   up    in 

night. 
To  show  thy  little  lamp;   go  forth,  go 

forth ! 

— From  The  Liberator 


Pebbles 

Excited  Student — Your  son  was  read- 
ing a  book  when  he  dropped  dead. 

Absent-minded  Professor — What  was 
the  name  of  the  book? — Cornell  Widoiv. 

"So  your  brother  has  got  a  job  as 
artist    on    a    newspaper?" 

"Yes'm;  he  draws  the  crosses  on  the 
pictures  to  show  where  the  crime  was 
committed." — London  Opinion. 

The  hostess  rushed  forward  in  a  flus- 
ter, as  the  elderly  but  distinguished 
Miss   Woodby  Young  entered. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  gushed.  "Do 
take  this  chair;  it  is  really  quite  com- 
fortable   for    an    antique!" — Blighty. 

The  Chelmsford  Town  Council,  we 
read,  has  been  inquiring  whether  ac- 
commodation for  people  unable  to  get 
houses  can  be  provided  at  Chelmsford 
Prison.  Of  course  it  can — if  they  only 
take  the  trouble  to  qualify  themselves 
for  admission. — The  Passing  Show. 

"Is  this  a  strictly  modern  school  for 
young  women?" 

"Judge   for  yourself." 

"Well?" 

"Dancing,  motoring,  aviation  and 
stump  speaking  are  featured  in  the  cur- 
riculum."— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


"Mr. 


will  sing   a   scared   solo. 


Advertisement   in  Isle   of  Man  Exam- 
iner. 

Perhaps  it  was  "I'm  Afraid  to  Go 
Home  in  the  Dark!"  But  we  can  only 
hope  the  audience  wasn't  "scared," 
too. — The  Passing  Sh<ow. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  of  South 
Africa,  when  we  could  see  the  edge  of 
the  wood  but  were  not  quite  out  of  it, 
a  friend  of  Earl  Kitchener  sent,  in 
anticipation  of  the  public  expression 
of  joy,  a  private  telegram,  which  read: 
"Can  we  sing  next  Sunday  at  church 
parade  Hymn  No.  —  ('Peace,  Perfect 
Peace')  ?"  With  characteristic  prompt- 
ness the  reply  came:  "No;  sing  Hymn 
No.  —  ('Christian!  Seek  not  yet  re- 
pose')."—r/ie  Near  East. 

During  his  recent  visit  to  the  Coast 
a  member  of  a  reception  committee 
asked  Secretary  of  War  Baker  if  it 
were  true  that  the  Germans  were  hiss- 
ing American  troops  doing  duty  in  Ger- 
many. "It  is  true,"  replied  the  Secre- 
tary, "but  don't  be  alarmed.  The 
Government  has  decided  that  it's  just 
an  instance  where  the  goose-step  has 
gone  to  their  heads." — San  Francisco 
Argonaut. 

An  American  veterinary  surgeon 
had  occasion  to  instruct  a  colored  sta- 
bleman how  to  administer  medicine  to 
an  ailing  horse.  He  was  to  get  a  com- 
mon tin  tube,  put  a  dose  of  medicine 
in  it,  insert  one  end  of  the  tube  into 
the  horse's  mouth,  and  blow  vigorously 
into  the  other  end,  and  so  force  the 
medicine   down   the  horse's   throat. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  the  colored 
man  appeared  at  the  surgeon's  office, 
looking  very  much  out  of  sorts. 

"Whatever  is  the  matter?"  inquired 
the  doctor,  with   some  concern. 

"Why,  boss,  dat  boss,  he — blew  fust." 
—Blighty. 
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pie  New  Strap 
Italyls  Boot 

it  In  K>xu*  Atlas  ? 


THAT   little   strip    of   land   along   the   Adriatic,    in 
which  Fiume  lies,  became  a  big  critical  issue  at 
the  Peace  Conference.     Yet  your  present  Atlas  does 
not  show  how  this  question  was  settled;   it  does   not 
S'how  the  "strap  on  Italy's  boot"  nor  the  present  status 


of  Fiume. 

The  fact  is,  your  Atlas  is 
hopelessly  out-of-date — far  be- 
hind the  times — wrong  by  sev- 
eral millions  of  square  miles. 
It  shows  a  world  that  no  longer 
exists. 

The  Peace  Treaty  with  Ger- 
many alone  involves  over  a 
million  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory— it  remade  the  maps  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  the  isl- 
ands of  the  Pacific.  The  Aus- 
trian Terms  revolutionize  the 
geographical  make-up  of  Eu- 
rope. Nor  are  the  sweeping 
changes  made  by  the  Peace 
Treaties  the  only  ones  that 
your  Atlas  does  not  show. 
There   have   been    other   great 


DOES  YOUR  ATLAS  SHOW^ 

Where  the  new  Serbo-Croat-Slovak 
State    is    situated? 

What  territory  Italy  has  received  as  a 
result    of    the    war? 

Where  the  internationalized  port  of 
Danzig   is    located? 

What  territory  was  aw^arded  to  Belgium 
by  the  Treaty  with  Germany? 

How  the  "new"  Poland  appears  on  the 
map? 

What  the  new^  boundaries  of  Germany 
are  ? 

What  colonial  possessions  have  been 
lost  by   Germany? 

Where  the  new^  Empire  of  Mongolia  is 
located?      The    new    Kingdom    of    Hejaz? 

What  great  new  railroads  have  been 
constructed  in  South  America?  In  Aus- 
tralia? 


great  new  railroad  lines  in  South  America,  Alaska, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia.  Recent  explorations 
have  brought  us  new  knowledge  of  the  Arctic,  Brazil, 
Africa.  Populations  have  shifted,  industry  and  com- 
merce have  altered  the  map,  thousands  of  place  names 

have   been   changed. 

We  are  living  in  a  neiv  world, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  in  new  world 
questions.  We  must  know  more 
about  the  world — we  must  be- 
come familiar  with  nations  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Even  a  small  stretch  of  distant 
land,  like  Fiume  or  the  Shan- 
tung Peninsula,  may  at  any 
time  become  a  big  critical  issue. 
Ignorance  of  the  world  is  a 
menace  to  our  national  safety 
— a  handicap  to  our  business 
success — a  source  of  embar- 
rassment in  our  social  life. 
You  cannot  talk  intelligently — 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^  you  cannot  read  your  news- 
paper intelligently — you  cannot 
hold   your   own   among   up-to-date   people — j'ou   cannot 


changes  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     New  nations 

have  been  born — there  is  a  new  Empire  of  Mongolia  in       have  a  broad  grasp  of  business — unless  you  knoio  your 

northern  Asia,  a  new  Kingdom  of  Hejaz  in  Arabia —        geography. 

A^M^nderf  ul  New  Kind  of  Atlas 


TF  the  world  never  changed 
-^  out-of-date.  But  with 
events  moving  as  rapidly 
and  as  suddenly  as  they 
are,  new  atlases  soon  must 
become  obsolete.  Even  the 
New  World  Atlas  would 
be  far  behind  the  times 
if  no  provision  was  made 
for  keeping  it  always  up- 
to-date. 

That  is  why  we  made  it 

LOOSE  LEAF— TO  INSURE 
PERMANENCE 

The  New  World  Loose 
Leaf   Atlas   represents   a 


no  atlas  would  ever  grow        distinct    advance    in   the 


Throw  Your  Old  Atlas  Away! 

If  your  present  atlas  shows  a  world  that  no  longer  exists,  it  is  worse 
than  useless;  it  is  full  of  misinformation — it  tells  you  things  that  are 
not  so.  You  might  better  have  no  atlas  at  all  than  one  that  misin- 
forms you — that  will  cause  you  to  make  wrong  decisions  —  that  will 
teach    your    children    out-of-date    geography. 

Do  you  realize  just  how  far  out-of-date  an  old  atlas  is?  Does  it 
show  the  new  states  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia — the  new  bound- 
aries of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Denmark,  Poland.  Italy  ? 
Does  it  show  the  disposition  of  Germany's  former  colonies  in  Africa, 
Asiaj  the  Pacific  ?  Does  it  show  the  new  Kingdom  of  Hejaz  in  Ara- 
bia, the  new  Empire  of  Mongolia  in  northern  China  1  Does  it  show 
the  great  new  railroad  systems  in  South  America,  the  Transcontinen- 
tal  railroad    in   Australia? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  many  atlases  were  printed.  They  are  tremendously,  important 
changes.  No  corner  of  the  world  has  been  left  untouched  by  recent 
changes — probably  not  a  single  map  in  your  present  atlas  is  up-to- 
date! 

You  may  have  to  discard  your  old  atlas — but  you  need  never  discard 
another  one.  A  new  kind  of  Atlas  —  the  NEW  "WORLD  Loose-Leaf 
ATLAS    is    up-to-date    now    and    can    be   kept   up   to   date   in   the   future. 


science  of  atlas  production. 
Never  before  has  an  atlas 
been  made  that  could  be 
kept  up-to-date.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  loose  leaf 
principle  been  applied  to 
an  atlas. 

It  is  the  only  method 
by  which  atlases  can  be 
kept  permanently  abreast 
of  developments,  of 
changes  political  and  eco- 
nomic, of  advances  in 
commerce,  of  new  dis- 
coveries and  explora- 
tions. 
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WORLD  TO  UNDERGO  MANY  CHANGES 

Even  now,  after  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  every  part  of  the  globe,  an  atlas  cannot  be  kept  up 
to  date  unless  provision  is  made  for  future  changes. 

Plebiscites  are  apt  to  w^ipe  out  many  boundary  lines. 
Self-determination   may   bring   about   drastic   changes. 
Perhaps  even  an  entire  continent  may  be  divorced  from 
its  present  rule.     Who 
can    foretell    all    that 
will  take  place  in  the 
next  year  or  so? 


has  been  reconstructed  out  of  the  chaos  of  war.  You 
need  no  longer  be  without  an  up-to-date  Atlas,  and 
you  need  not  wait  until  additional  settlements  have 
been  made  in  the  map,  for  this  New  Kind  of  Atlas 
keeps  pace  with  the  world — shows  changes  in  the  map 
whenever  and  wherever  they  occur. 

A  PERMANENT  INVESTMENT  IN  KNOWLEDGE 


MAP  SERVICE  FREE 
FOR  TWO  YEARS 

For    every    change 
that  is   made,   a  new 
map  will  be  furnished, 
and    for    two    years    we   will 
furnish    these   maps   without 
charge. 

Twice  yearly,  as  the  pub- 
lishers have  made  new  maps 
to  conform  to  new  conditions, 
they  will  be  sent  to  those  who 
own  the  New  World  Loose 
Leaf  Atlas.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  the  atlas  up- 
to-date  is  to  put  the  new 
maps  in  the  binder. 

After  the  first 
two-year  period 
New  World  Loose 
Leaf  Atlas  owners 
can  purchase  this 
always  up-to-date 
map  service  for  a 
very  nominal  sum, 
thus  insuring  per- 
manence to  their 
Atlas. 

Here  is  the  At- 
las you  have  been 
waiting  for — the 
Atlas  that  shows 
the  new  order  that 


^^mmmmmB 
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Always  Up -to -Date  ] 


A  Few  of  the  Great  Features 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  maps  and  indexes.  All  maps  are  printed  in  full 
color  on  heavy,  super  calendered  paper,  size  of  page  13 '4  hy  19V{,  inches,  Kich, 
durable    cover    with    special    Loose    Leaf    Binder. 

New  maps  of  all  the  nations,  territories  and  islands  of  the  world  revised  to  date. 
Detail  maps  of  important  cities  and  harbors.  Maps  of  the  Hemispheres  and  the 
World.  Exploration  maps  of  North  and  South  Poles.  Language  map  of  Europe. 
Large-scale  map  of  the  Western  front.  Sixteen  pages  of  Historical  m.aps  showing  the 
territorial  development  of  the  nations  of  the  world  from  ancient  times.  A  compre- 
hensive collection  of  special  maps  including  Physical,  Vegetation,  Climate,  Population, 
Economic  and  Agricultural  maps.  Large-scale  maps  of  the  United  States.  United  States 
Railroad  maps  and  key  map  showing  standard  time  zones,  parcel  post  units.  U.  S.  Ship- 
building map.  Oil  and  gas  map.  Over  one  hundred  pages  of  new  state  maps,  show- 
ing each  state  on  large  scale  and  in  great  detail.  A  complete  Index  of  the  world, 
the  index  of  the  United  States  including  the  name  of  every  incorporated  place,  post 
oifice  and  town  of  over  one  hundred  inhabitants,   with  latest  population  figures. 


Every    other    atlas 
begins    to   go    out-of- 
date  from  the  day  it 
is   published,   for  the 
world  is  never  static 
— changes     are     con- 
stantly   taking    place 
everywhere.     Here,  at 
last,  is  the  Atlas  that 
keeps    pace   with   the    world. 
Make  this  Atlas  the  last  one 
you   will   ever  purchase. 

You  will  never  have  to 
throw  this  Atlas  away.  It 
can  always  be  kept  up-to- 
date.  It  keeps  you  constant- 
ly informed  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  It  enables 
you  to  interpret  current 
events — it  gives  you  a  time- 
ly grasp  of  the  national 
and  international  issues  of 
the  day — it  ena- 
bles you  to  talk 
intelligently  about 
the  present  situa- 
tion in  foreign 
lands. 

No  home  should 
be  without  the 
NEW  WORLD 
Loose- Leaf  AT- 
LAS— it  is  a  won- 
derful help  to  every 
one  who  wants  to 
keep  informed  of 
affairs  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  This  Interesting  Book 


Pace 


-t  v;.^ 


Space  here  is  far  too  limited  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  what  the  NEW  WORLD 
Loose-Leaf  ATLAS  is  and  all  that  it  con- 
tains, of  the  valuable,  special  features  it 
offers  to  the  student  of  history,  the  econ- 
omist, the  businessman.  But  a  handsome 
booklet  has  been  prepared  which  tells  the 
fascinating  story.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated and  is  full  of  interest- 
ing facts.  |__i__... 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a 
copy  of  "Keeping  Pace  with 
the   World"   without   any  cost 


or  obligation  on  your  part.  Simply  send 
the  coupon  below,  or  a  post  card,  and  you 
will  receive  the  booklet  by  return  mail.  Let 
us  suggest  that  you  do  this  now,  while  the 
matter  is  before  you,  as  you  do  not  want  to 
overlook  the  opportunity  of  learning  about 
this  wonderful  New  Kind  of  Atlas,  and  its 
Always   Up-to-date   Map   Service. 


Sears^  Roebuck  and  Co. 


Dept.  7654-1 


Chicago,  111. 


SEARS, 
Dept. 


ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 
7654-1,  Chicago,  111. 


Kindly   send   me,   without   cost   or   oblig-ation    on   my 
part,  the  new  booklet,  "Keeping  Pace  with  the  World." 

Name 

A  ddress    ' 

Town State 
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What  Cocoa  for  the 
boy  with  hollow  legs? 

Can  you  ever  hope  to  fill  him 
up?  No — hut  you've  got  to  keep 
on  trying ! 

He  uses  up  the  energy  of  his 
three  (to  six!)  meals  a  day  almost 
faster  than  you  can  prepare  them. 

Lo^Miey's  Cocoa  will  help  out, 
we  are  sure.  It  isn't  too  rich  for 
his  digestion — its  25%  of  nutritive 
cocoa-hutter  fats  ^v'ill  tuck  away  a 
lot  of  the  energy  he  needs. 

When  he's  off  for  a  hike,  slip  a 
can  of  Lowney's  in  his  haversack. 
It  may  be  prepared  with  any  high- 
grade  condensed  milk — and  makes 
great  cocoa. 

And  for  home  rations,  serve  that 
young  "Slim  Jim"  of  yours  a  cup  or 
two  of  Lowney's  each  day.  Aside 
from  being  good  for  him,  it  ^^-ill 
do  you  good  just  to  see  him  smack 
his  lips ! 

The  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

Lowney's  Cocoa  has  always  been  in  accord 
with  the  Government  Pure  Food  Standards. 
It  accords,  loo,  with  Dr.  Wiley's  and  the 
Westfield  Standards  of  Pure  Foods. 
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THE  most  serious  blow  that  has  been  struck  against 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  that  delivered  by 
William  C.  Bullitt,  a  former  attache  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  measure  the  full  effect  of  his 
assault,  made  principally  thru  the  submission  of  docu- 
ments hitherto  treated  as  confidential,  until  it  is  seen 
how  skillfully  the  facts  are  used  by  the  opponents  of 
the  treaty  in  their  arguments  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  Washington  that  the  criticisms 
credited  to  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  by  Mr.  Bullitt 
afford  a  correct  picture  of  the  opinions  held  by  Mr. 
Lansing  in  May.  These  opinions  corresponded  with 
those  of  Mr.  Bullitt  and  he  may  have  set  them  down 
with  too  much  enthusiasm. 
He  quoted  Mr.  Lansing  as 
having  said  the  League  set 
up  by  the  peace  treaty  would 
be  utterly  useless  and  that 
the  treaty  would  unquestion- 
ably be  defeated  if  it  were 
understood  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Lansing's  testimony 
before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  his 
speech  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  indicate 
that  he  still  holds  some  of 
the  opinions  he  expressed 
to  Mr.  Bullitt. 

"Of  course  you  must  bear 
in  mind,"  he  told  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee, 
"that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible in  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions such  as  this  to  carry 

4  * 

out  entirely  your  own  ideas 
of  what  justice  is." 

"We  recognize  that,"  said 
Senator  Johnson. 

"And  we  had  to  make 
peace,"  the  Secretary  added 
emphatically. 

Believing,  as  he  unques- 
tionably did,  that  the 
League  of  Nations  should 
have  been  more  judicial  and 
less  political  in  character, 
and  that  some  of  the  settle- 
ments were  unjust,  Mr.  Lan- 
sing still  urged  the  speediest  "My  word,  ain't 


World,  Londi/n 


possible  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  After  some 
puzzling  over  this  apparent  contradiction,  many  sen- 
ators have  concluded  that  Mr.  Lansing  chose  what  he 
regarded  as  the  lesser  evil  to  head  off  a  great  catas- 
trophe. 

On  the  day  formal  consideration  of  the  treaty  was 
begun  in  open  executive  session  each  Senator  received 
a  copy  of  a  statement  signed  by  250  prominent  Ameri- 
cans asserting  that  each  day  of  delay  in  ratification  put 
the  world  in  danger  of  new  disasters.  While  there  is  no 
possibility  that  the  desire  of  these  men  and  women  that 
the  treaty  be  ratified  as  it  stands  will  be  realized,  their 
pronouncement  may  encourage  the  adoption  of  a  more 
moderate  policy  by  the  extremist  minority  in  the  inter- 
est of  speed. 

Mr.  Bullitt  did  not  give 
all  the  information  in  his 
possession  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  He 
read  not  more  than  half  of 
his  memorandum  on  the  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Lansing 
and  none  of  his  notes  on  his 
talks  with  the  other  com- 
missioners. He  said  he  had 
given  the  dynamite,  but 
"withheld  the  nitroglycer- 
ine." Later  it  was  learned 
he  withheld  the  additional 
documents  on  the  advice  of 
Senators  Lodge  and  Knox. 
Senator  Knox  was  the  only 
man  Secretary  Lansing 
thought  in  May  would 
be  likely  to  give  the  people 
a  correct  picture  of  "what 
the  treaty  lets  us  in  for." 
Last  week  Senator  Knox  ad- 
vocated the  rejection  of  the 
treaty  in  a  Senate  speech. 
His  advice  to  Mr.  Bullitt  is 
thought  to  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  he  now  sees  rea- 
sons why  the  treaty  should 
not  be  further  endangered. 
No  administration  Sena- 
tor was  present  when  Mr. 
Bullitt  testified.  Had  an 
objection  been  raised  the 
Lansing  memorandum  could 
have  been  excluded  from  the 
record,  but  no  Republican 
objected.     The    Administra- 
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Cardinal  Mercier,  Primate  of  Belgium,  who 
is    at    present    on    a    visit    to    this    country 

tion  forces  the  next  day  were  in  a  state  of  panic.  For 
the  first  time  their  leaders  mentioned  the  possibility 
that  the  treaty  might  be  rejected.  Some  thought  the 
opposition  had  been  so  strengthened  that  the  President 
would  withdraw  the  treaty  to  prevent  defeat  and  others . 
that  the  treaty  would  be  so  drastically  amended  that 
the  President  would  refuse  to  deposit  the  ratification. 

While  their  initial  fright  lasted,  the  danger  appeared 
to  the  men  in  charge  of  the  Administration  fight  to  be 
very  real.  What  if  the  treaty  were  rejected  and  the 
United  States  forced  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Germany?  The  peace  would  have  to  be  made  practi- 
cally on  Germany's  terms,  they  said,  since  the  United 
States,  acting  separately,  could  not  very  well  employ 
military  force.  The  reparations  commission  set  up  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  might  bar  American  exports- 
from  Germany.  The  League  of  Nations  would  be  estab- 
lished by  the  Allies  and  they  saw  danger  that  it  might 
become  an  anti-American  coalition. 

This  danger  could  be  faced,  one  Administration 
leader  said,  if  Congress  was  willing  to  adopt  a  strong 
military  and  naval  policy,  but  the  same  Senate  that 
kept  America  out  of  the  League  of  Nations  also  would 
refuse  appropriations  for  a  great  navy  and  a  large 
standing  army. 

Administration  men  recognize  the  simple  question: 
"What  is  the  alternative?"  as  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments for  joining  the  League.  Unless  desperately 
pressed,  however,  they  will  not  use  it  for  fear  of  start- 
ing a  wave  of  jingoism  across  the  country,  picturing 
the  United  States  as  able  and  ready  to  "stand  against 
the  world." 

The  Bullitt  testimony  will  probably  have  the  effect  of 
making  the  compromise  reservations  finally  agreed 
upon  somewhat  stiffer  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  amendments  to  the  treaty,  and  as  for  the 
first  alarm  over  possible  rejection,  it  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  groundless. 

While  the  Bullitt  excitement  was  still  in  progress 
Senator  Chamberlain,  former  chairman  of  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  carried  out  an  attack  against  the 
General  Staff  army  bill  that  will  prove  more  effective 


against  that  measure  than  Mr.  Bullitt's  assault  on  the 
treaty. 

In  a  studied  analysis  of  the  bill  Senator  Chamberlain 
charged  that  it  had  been  ingeniously  framed  to  deceive 
Congress  and  transfer  complete  control  over  the  army 
to  the  chief  of  staff.  Nothing  was  left  to  Congress,  he 
said,  but  to  foot  the  bill.  The  power  of  the  General  Staff 
under  this  bill,  he  asserted,  would  be  more  complete 
than  any  ever  exercized  by  the  Great  German  General 
Staff  or  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

Senator  Chamberlain  cited  instances  to  show  that 
army  officers  who  opposed  the  General  Staff  plans  be- 
fore the  Military  Affairs  Committee  were  discriminated 
against  and  in  several  cases  demoted.  He  criticized 
Secretary  Baker  as  a  flexible  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  his  advisers  and  suggested  impeachment  as  the  only 
way  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  War  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress  and  strip  the  General  Staff  of  all  ad- 
ministrative duties. 

Senator  Chamberlain's  criticisms  and  the  opposition 
of  older  officers  who  have  testified  before  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  to  the  plan  for  an  army  of  500,000 
men  make  it  certain  that  the  General  Staff  bill  will  be 
entirely  rewritten  before  it  is  passed  by  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Chamberlain  is  said  to  have  feared  a  revulsion 
against  anything  approaching  "militarism"  in  the 
United  States  that  would  endanger  the  project  for  uni- 
versal military  training. 

Congress,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  is  looking  for- 
ward to  President  Wilson's  conference  of  representa- 
tives of  capital  and  labor  in  October.  Except  for  an  oc- 
casional outburst  by  Senator  Thomas  against  the 
unionization  of  policemen  and  an  occasional  reiteration 
by  Senator  Myers  of  his  prediction  of  a  soviet  govern- 
ment in  two  years  unless  Congress  puts  its  foot  down, 
there  has  been  little  recent  debate  on  the  labor  issue. 

Congress  hopes  for  much,  but  cannot  be  said  to  ex- 
pect much  from  the  President's  conference.  Neither 
does  it  expect  that  the  Administration  will  have  any 
great  success  in  its  fight  against  the  high  cost  of  living. 
In  a  spirit  of  "give  him  enough  rope"  the  Senate  has 
finally  adopted  Attorney  General  Palmer's  suggested 
profiteering  amendments  to  the  food  control  act,  and 
the  House  has  voted  him  an  appropriation  for  hunting 
down  profiteers.  Appropriations  for  high  cost  of  living 
investigations  by  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  were  refused. 

After  a  month  and  a  half  of  balking  Congress  has 
about  reached  President  Wilson's  conclusion  that  prices 
will  not  show  any  marked  decline  until  normal  condi- 
tions are  restored — in  part  by  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace.  R.  M.  B.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  police  strike  in  Boston  turned  the  city  over  to  lawless  bands 
who  rioted  until  a  new  police  force  was  recruited.  The  strik- 
ers   consider    taking    legal    action    to    get    their   positions    back 
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British  Territorial  Gains 

ALL  of  the  Allies  have  added  considerable  areas 
to  their  territory  since  the  war  began,  but  no 
other  so  much  as  Great  Britain.  If  we  include  in 
the  British  territorial  gains,  besides  the  countries  for- 
mally annexed,  those  which  have  passed  within  the 
British  sphere  of  influence,  we  find  that  the  British 
Empire  has  expanded  from  about  11,500,000  square 
miles  to  about  15,000,000.  Before  the  war  the  dominions 
of  the  British  Crown  comprized  about  a  fifth  of  the 
land  of  the  world;  now  more  than  a  fourth  has  been 
brought  under  its  sway.  The  territoiy  over  which  Brit- 
ish rule  has  been  more  or  less  definitely  extended  in 
consequence  of  the  war  is  larger  than  the  United  States 
including  Alaska.  The  population  is  more  than  a  third 
that  of  the  United  States. 

Since  peace  has  not  been  concluded  and  the  boun- 
daries have  not  been  drawn  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  estimate  the  area  that  ultimately  will  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  victorious  belligerents,  but  the  following  figures 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  present  situation: 

British  Territorial  Gains 


Kamerun    

German   Southwest   Africa 

German   East  Africa 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  and  Pacific 

Islands  south  of  equator 

Egypt 

Sudan   

Arabia    

Palestine    

Syria    

Mesopotamia    

Persia    

Tibet    

Cyprus    

Spitsbergen    


Area 

Population 

191,000 

2,600,000 

322,000 

80,000 

384,000 

7,700,000 

95,000 

600,000 

400,000 

11,200,000 

985,000 

3,000,000 

170,000 

1,000,000 

10,000 

700,000 

30,000 

1,000,000 

140,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

10,000,000 

460,000 

2,000,000 

3,000 

300,000 

15,000 

3,805,000 

42,180,000 

The  character  of  the  British  control  ranges  from 
actual  annexation  to  military  occupation  or  political 
domination.  The  total  area  may  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished by  several  hundred  square  miles,  depending  upon 
the  decision  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  demands  of 
rival  claimants.  For  instance,  Germany  by  the  Versailles 
treaty  surrenders  all  her  colonies  and  they  will  be  di- 
vided among  the  Allies  as  mandatories  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  but  how  they  are  divided  is  not  yet  settled 
or  at  least  publicly  known.  It  is  understood  that  Ger- 


man Southwest  Africa  will  go  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.  German  East  Africa  will  also  be  under  British 
administration,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
northwest  corner,  which  Belgium  claims  on  the  ground 
of  having  assisted  in  the  campaign.  Togo  and  Kamerun 
were  conquered  by  joint  action  of  French  and  British 
forces  and  will  be  divided  between  them  in  some  way. 
Possibly  France  may  take  Togo  and  England  take  Kam- 
erun, or  both  may  be  pai'titioned  between  the  two  pow- 
ers. Egypt  has  of  course  been  under  British  government 
for  many  years,  but  nominally  it  was  still  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  For  instance,  in  that  standard  British 
authority,  The  Statesman' s  Yearbook  for  1913,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  British  have  anything  par- 
ticular to  do  with  Egypt  except  a  mention  of  an  Eng- 
lish financial  adviser.  But  on  December  18,  1914,  the 
British  Government  announced  that  "the  suzerainty  of 
Turkey  over  Egypt  is  terminated"  and  Egypt  "will 
henceforth  constitute  a  British  protectorate." 

Similarly,  Cyprus  has  been  under  British  administra- 
tion  ever   since   1878,   when   Disraeli    demanded   it   of 
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Eight  million  dollars  went  up  in  smoke  in  this 
fire  at  Newtown  Creek,  Greenpoint,  Long  Island 
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George  Gaston  Quien,  who,  tried  in  Paris  for  the  alleged  betrayal 
of    Edith    Cavell    to    the    Germans,    was    sentenced    to     death 

Turkey  as  the  price  of  British  support  in  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  but  the  island  was  not  formally  annexed  by 
Great  Britain  until  November,  1914. 

Arabia  is  now  completely  encircled  by  territory  under 
British  control  and  must  be  regarded  as  permanently 
released  from  Ottoman  rule.  The  Grand  Sheriff  of 
Mecca  was  aided  by  British  arms  and  advice  to  estab- 
lish himself  as  King  of  the  Hedjaz,  and  was  promised  an 
extension  of  his  dominion  northward  as  far  as  Damas- 
cus or  perhaps  even  Aleppo.  Palestine  has  been  prom- 
ised to  the  Jews  as  a  national  home  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  presumably  under  British  protection.  The 
remainder  of  Syria  is  now  being  disputed  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  By  the  Sykes-Picot  treaty  of  1916 
Great  Britain  promised  France  the  Syrian  coast  and  a 
territorial  extension  toward  the  northeast  as  far  as 
Persia,  but  the  French  are  now  complaining  of  British 
encroachments  on  the  French  sphere  in  Syria.  In  the 
table  about  one-quarter  of  Syria  is  assigned  to  Great 
Britain,  a  very  conservative  estimate. 

Mesopotamia  was  conquered  by  the  British,  and, 
judging  by  the  money  they  are  expending  on  railroads, 
sanitation  and  irrigation,  they  have  no  intention  of 
giving  it  up. 

By  the  treaty  published  a  few  weeks  ago  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Persia  is  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain,  but  since  the  army,  the  finances  and  the 
foreign  affairs  of  that  country  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
British  officials,  it  is  evident  that  the  status  of  Persia 
will  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  Egypt  before  the  war. 

Tibet  will  be  in  a  similar  situation,  altho  the  British 
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These  Senators,  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  William  E.  Borah  and  Medill  McCormick,  are  as  opposed  to  the  Peace  Treaty  as  President 
Wilson  is  attached  to  it.  Senator  Johnson  is  said  to  have  described  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  as  an  infamous  nostrum  which  the 
President  has  promised  will  cure  every  ill.  In  answer  to  such  charges  President  Wilson  said:  "I  hope  you  will  not  construe 
anything  1  say  as  indicating  the  least  lack  of  respect  for  the  men  who  are  criticizing  any  portion  of  this  treaty.  .  .  .  All  I 
have  to  urge  with  those  men  is  that  they  are  looking  at  this  thing  with  too  critical  an  eye  as  to  the  mere  phraseology  without 
remembering  the  purpose  that  everybody  knows  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  it,  and  that  if  they  go  very  far  in 
attempting  to  interpret  it  they  may  in  appearance,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  alter  the  meaning  of  the  document  to  make  it  necessary 
to  take  it  back  to  the  council  board,  and  taking  it  back  to  the  council  board  means,  among  other  things,  taking  it  back  to  Germany" 
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Here  are  three  of  the  Senators  who  may  be  classed  as  mild  res ervationists— Hoke    Smith,    Charles   McNary    and    Seldon    Spencer 
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will  have  no  reason  to  hasten  their  occupation  of  that 
country.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  Tibet 
was  a  bone  of  contention  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain,  but  in  1904  Russian  aspirations  in  this  direc- 
tion were  checked  by  the  British  military  expedition 
under  Sir  Francis  Younghusband,  which  invaded  Tibet 
and  reached  the  sacred  city  of  Lhasa.  Three  years  later, 
in  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  Russia  resigned  her 
claims  to  Tibet  in  favor  of  England.  The  spiritual  ruler 
of  Tibet,  the  Dalai  Lama,  fled  to  India,  and  on  his  res- 
toration to  power  in  Lhasa  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  by  which  Tibet  was  to  be  largely  freed 
from  Chinese  control.  According  to  this  convention, 
concluded  at  Simla,  April  27,  1914,  Tibet  was  cut  in 
two;  Inner  Tibet,  next  to  China,  was  to  remain  under 
Chinese  authority,  but  China  was  not  allowed  to  send 
troops  or  officials  into  Outer  Tibet  or  admit  its  repre- 
sentatives into  parliament.  The  Chinese,  who  consider 
Tibet  as  much  a  part  of  their  republic  as  any  other,  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  treaty  of  Simla.  So  the  matter 
rested  during  the  war,  but  now  it  seems  the  Peking 
Government  has  consented  to  a  much  more  sweeping 
agreement,  by  which  the  whole  of  Tibet  is  virtually,  tho 
not  nominally,  surrendered.  This  treaty  has  not  been 
published,  and  all  the  information  we  have  is  from  the 
official  dispatch  given  out  from  Washington  August  18, 
1919,  which  says: 

Chinese  officials  in  Peking  are  well  pleased  with  this  ar- 
rangement, which  defines  the  status  of  Tibet  and  places 
the  Tibetans  on  the  same  footing  with  the  outer  Mongolians. 
China,  the  advices  received  explained,  will  be  relieved  of 
the  burdensome  and  hitherto  almost  impossible  task  of 
keeping  Tibet  in  order,  and  the  British  desire  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Tibet  as  an  autonomous  buffer  state  is  likewise 
realized. 

If  this  means  what  it  says,  that  Tibet  is  now  on  the 
same  footing  as  Outer  Mongolia,  it  means  that  China 
has  practically  lost  it  altogether,  for  by  the  Russo-Chi- 
nese  treaty  of  Kiakha,  September,  1914,  Outer  Mon- 
golia was  practically  ceded  to  Russia. 

The  German  Pacific  colonies  south  of  the  equator, 
consisting  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land  on  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjacent  archipelagoes,  were  awarded  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  secret  agreements  of  1916.  Spitzbergen, 
to  which  no  country  had  secured  a  title,  has  been  an- 
nexed by  Great  Britain.  It  has  no  permanent  popula- 
tion, but  contains  valuable  iron  and  coal  mines. 

The  list  might  be  considerably  extended  by  including 

other     regions     in      

which  Great  Brit- 
ain has  become  the 
dominant  power  or 
which  are  now  held 
by  her  armies.  For 
instance,  the  Mur- 
mansk coast  and 
Archangel  district 
are  now  occupied 
by  British  troops, 
but  the  present 
aim  of  the  British 
Government  seems 
to  be  to  get  them 
out  of  the  country 
as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  British 
also  control  Estho- 
nia  on  the  Baltic, 
but  there  is  no 
evidence  except  the 
suspicions  of  the 
Esthonians  that 
they  mean  to  keep 
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it.  There  are  rumors  of  a  secret  agreement  with 
France  and  Japan  by  which  Szechuan  (200,000  square 
miles)  and  other  western  provinces  of  China  are  to 
be  brought  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence, 
but  no  documentary  evidence  of  this  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  collapse  of  Russia  allowed  the  British  to 
gain  possession  of  the  Transcaspian  region  about  the 
Merv  oasis  north  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  The  Brit- 
ish troops  were  recently  forced  to.  relinquish  the 
greater  part  of  this  territory  on  account  of  the  Bol- 
shevik advance  and  the  Afghan  war,  but  we  may  ex- 
pect them  to  return,  for  Great  Britain  has  regarded 
the  possession  of  this  region  as  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  India  and  was  for  thirty  years  ready  to  fight 
Russia  for  it.  Probably  at  least  half  of  Russian  Tur- 
kestan, or  some  200,000  square  miles,  will  eventually 
become  a  part  of  the  British  Empii'e,  but  since  this  is 
uncertain  it  is  better  to  leave  it  out  of  the  list. 

The  Russian  province  of  Transcaucasia  is  now  occu- 
pied by  British  troops  and  Ciscaucasia  is  held  by  Deni- 
kin  with  the  aid  of  British  money  and  munitions.  But 
the  British  Government  has  announced  its  intention  of 
withdrawing  its  forces  from  Transcaucasian  territory 
and  was  only  restrained  from  such  action  by  a  storm 
of  protests  from  America  and  elsewhere.  The  evacua- 
tion of  this  region  now  would  mean  the  massacre  of  the 
Armenians  and  the  restoration  of  Mohammedan  rule, 
and  unless  America  accepts  a  mandate  for  Armenia  it 
will  have  to  remain  under  British  protection  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

But  in  estimating  the  territorial  expansion  of  British 
sovereignty  thru  the  war  it  is  best  to  exclude  all  such 
questionable  cases  and  count  only  present  gains  which 
promise  to  be  permanent. 

The  Russian  Dilemma 

IT  was  the  common  belief  of  the  outside  world  that 
the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia  was  dependent 
upon  German  support  for  its  power  and  would 
promptly  collapse  as  soon  as  Germany  was  defeated. 
Russian  refugees  appealed  to  the  Allies  for  aid,  assur- 
ing them  that  if  anti-Bolshevist  factions  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Russia  were  supplied  with  some  of  the  surplus 
munitions  rendered  useless  by  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Russian  people  would  desert  the  Soviet  and  flock  to  the 
opposing  governments.  Convinced  by  these  arguments 
the  Allies  have  sent  liberal  supplies  to  every  anti-Bol- 

shevist    movement 

that  arose  any- 
where, and  also 
provided  military 
and  naval  assist 
ance  on  a  consid- 
erable scale.  More 
effective  still  was 
the  blockade,  for 
Russia  has  always 
been  dependent  up- 
on other  countries 
for  many  of  the 
essentials  of  civil- 
ization. The  block- 
ade .  was  extended 
to  news  as  well  as 
goods,  Soviet  Rus- 
sia was  made  in- 
comunicado,  and 
the  outside  world 
could  learn  of 
what  happened 
within  and  those 
within  could  learn 


where    the    British    enjoyed    canoe    polo 
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of  what  happened  elsewhere  only 
thru  such  dubious  means  as  ru- 
mors, refugees,  smuggled  news- 
papers and  intercepted  radiograms. 

But  the  expectations  of  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  thru 
internal  weakness  or  external  pres- 
sure met  with  disappointment.  If 
the  Soviet  holds  out  for  two  months 
longer  it  can  celebrate  the  second 
anniversary  of  its  birth.  Neither 
the  northern  Government  of  Tchai- 
kovsky, the  eastern  Government  of 
Kolchak,  the  southern  Government 
of  Denikin,  nor  the  western  Gov- 
ernment of  Esthonia  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  stand  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  headway 
against  the  Reds.  Vladivostok  and 
Archangel  would  probably  elect 
Bolshevik  officials  if  foreign  troops 
were  withdrawn,  and  possibly  Riga 
and  Odessa  might  do  the  same.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people,  ignorant 
and  longing  only  for  peace,  receive 
with  rejoicing  whichever  army  oc- 
cupies their  villages,  and  they  de- 
sert to  the  other  side  as  soon  as 
that  army  begins  to  retire.  The  British  Government 
expended  on  its  military  and  naval  operations  in  Russia 
from  November  11,  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  to 
the  end  of  July  $350,000,000.  By  this  time  the  expendi- 
ture must  have  reached  $400,000,000.  This  is  more  than 
the  amount,  $345,000,000,  that  Great  Britain  spent 
upon  the  Crimean  War,  w-hich  lasted  two  years  and  was 
quite  fruitless.  Of  the  British  expenditures  $89,550,000 
went  for  the  expedition  to  Archangel  and  Murmansk, 
$14,300,000  for  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  $26,000,000 
for  the  navy  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  seas,  $130,250,000 
for  General'  Denikin's  army,  $72,150,000  for  Admiral 
Kolchak's  army,  and  $14,175,000  for  aid  to  the  Baltic 
states  in  the  campaign  against  Petrograd.  This  does  not 
include  the  value  of  the  several  small  British  warships 
sunk  by  the  Bolsheviki  in  the  Baltic. 

Other  Governments  besides  the  British  have  become 
heavily  involved.  France  must  have  paid  a  big  bill  for 
her  unfortunate  venture  in  the  Ukraine.  The  United 
States  loaned  $187,000,000  to  the  Kerensky  Govern- 
ment, but  Kerensky  was  overthrown  by  the  Bolsheviki 
before  the  munitions  contracted  for  could  reach  him. 
The  unexpended  balance  and  what  could  be  raised  from 
the  sale  of  unusable  munitions  has  been  used  for  the 
running  expenses  of  the  Russian  Embassy  of  Boris 
Bakhmetieff,  in  keeping  up  the  interest  on  the  Russian 
bonds,  and  in  furnishing  munitions  for  Kolchak.  Be- 
sides this  loan  the  United  States  has  to  pay  for  the 
American  expeditions  to  Archangel  and  Siberia.  Japan, 
which  sent  ten  times  as  many  troops  to  Siberia  as  the 
United  States  and  has  used  them  much  more  actively, 
must  have  had  heavy  expenses,  but  this  will  be  com- 
pensated by  the  great  extension  of  Japanese  trade  in 
Siberia.  The  Czechoslovak  army,  which  was  formerly' 
the  most  successful  in  holding  back  the  wave  of  Bol- 
shevism, was  financed  by  the  Allies  and  America.  But 
the  coup  d'etat  by  which  Admiral  Kolchak  became  dic- 
tator offended  the  Czechoslovaks,  who  regarded  him  as 
a  reactionary,  and  they  have  withdravni  from  active 
service  at  the  front. 

The  British  military  experts  calculate  that  military 
operations  necessary  to  conquer  and  occupy  the  whole 
of  Russia  would  likely  cost  more  than  the  loss  of  the 
loans  made  bv  France  and  Great  Britain  before  and 
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during  the  war.  But  the  Bolsheviki 
have  repeatedly  declared  themselves 
willing  to  pay  the  external  obliga- 
tions of  the  old  Russian  Empire  if 
foreign  forces  will  withdraw.  This 
removes  the  financial  reason  for 
intervention  and  leaves  only  the 
philanthropic  motive  of  aiding  the 
Russian  people  to  establish  a  more  ■ 
orderly  and  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  is  questionable  whether 
this  motive  will  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce England,  France  and  the 
United  States  to  make  the  neces- 
sary expenditure  and  sacrifice  to 
carry  out  such  a  policy  in  view  of 
the  discouraging  results  so  far  at- 
tained. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting reliable  first-hand  information 
about  conditions  in  Moscow  we 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
experiences  of  M.  Naudeau,  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Temps,  as 
translated  in  the  New  York  Times 
Current  History.  M.  Naudeau  was 
imprisoned  for  five  months  by  the 
Bolsheviki,  but  was  released  at  the 
beginning    of    1919    and    escaped    from    the    country: 

Famine,  famine,  always  famine!  The  classification  of 
food  cards  in  four  categories  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  an  irresistible  means  of  intimidation  and  bribery. 
.  .  .  Those  who  conspire,  or  who  are  accused  of  conspiracy, 
are  shot.  Those  suspected  are  imprisoned.  For  the  Intel- 
lectuals, who  are  most  numerous,  the  interminable  torture 
of  hunger.  .  .  .  Little  by  little  the  Intelligentzia  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  pay  of  the  Bolshevists. 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  in  certain  provinces  of  Rus- 
sia the  hunger  is  so  great  that  even  the  very  seeds  have 
been  devoured.  For  a  long  time  the  Soviet  has  striven  to 
drive  bargains  with  Denmark  to  obtain  from  that  country 
the  indispensable  seeds  for  future  sowings.  But  the  in- 
exorable blockade  prevents  such  expeditions  from  being 
carried  out,  and  the  distress  consequently  can  but  augment. 

The  dilemma  before  us  is  a  crushing  one.  To  feed  Russia, 
while  the  present  regime  lasts,  would  mean  confirming  the 
power  of  the  mad  sect  whom  economic  difficulties  harass 
more  and  more  and  by  which  they  are  bound  to  be  over- 
turned; not  to  feed  Russia  and  to  continue  the  blockade 
means  that,  for  the  sake  of  embarrassing  some  of  our  en- 
emies, we  bring  about  the  destruction  of  those  of  our  friends 
who  still  remain. 

In  Moscow  for  some  time  they  have  almost  made  the 
streets  safe,  and  by  shooting  robbers  they  have  made  it 
possible,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  circulate  about  the 
capital  without  being  robbed,  which  was  virtually  impos- 
sible before  the  sumiper  of  1918.  They  have  caused  to  dis- 
appear from  the  public  ways  the  hideous  prostitution  which 
sullied  it;  they  have  maintained  rigorously  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  waged  bitter  war  on 
the  speculators.  I  state  these  few  results  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  prejudiced.  But  this  is  all  that  one  could  adduce  in  de- 
fense of  the  madmen  who  have  initiated  civil  war  and  ter- 
ror, and  who  have  replaced  the  revolution  by  a  revolting 
tyranny. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  cinemas  and  theaters  are 
packed  every  evening,  and  I  heard  before  my  departure  that 
new  theaters  were  being  opened.  Never  have  theatrical 
companies  played  better  than  now  or  with  such  success; 
hence  in  the  principal  houses  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  tickets  unless  one  has  bought  them  seven  or  eight 
days  ahead. 

The  situation  of  the  Soviet  is  precarious,  incredibly  weak 
and  shaky.  But  it  has  been  so  for  so  long  a  time  that  no 
one  ventures  to  fix  the  time  of  the  inevitable  fall. 

Altho  these  observations  were  made  more  than  six 
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It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  mili- 
tary mien  of  Generals  Von 
Hindenburg  and  Luden- 
dorff,  shown  in  a  late-war 
photograph  at  the  top,  to  the 
relaxed  postures  of  some  of 
the  British  and  American 
men  who  helped  make  peace 
possible.  Premier  LloyJ 
George  and  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  now  spend  their  leisure 
at  golf.  King  George  and 
Admiral  Earl  Beatty  find  a 
much-needed  rest  shooting 
grouse,  and  William  T.  Mc- 
Adoo  goes  horseback  riding 


yVestern  Ncicspaper  Union 

Admiral  Earl  Beatty  (above)  enjoying  a  quiet  after- 
luncheon  cigar  at  a  grouse-hunting  party  in  Yorkshire. 
David  Lloyd  George  (below)  played  golf  between  ses- 
sions   of   the   peace   conference   on   the   links   in   France 
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King  George  (above)  shooting  fowl  from  a  "beat"  on  his 
game  preserve  at  Balmoral.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McAdoo  (be- 
low, center)  riding  horseback  near  Santa  Barbara.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  (below)   playing  golf  on  the  links  at  Dundee 
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The  Sphere 

Fifty-seven  aeroplane  raids  covered  the  territory  shown 
at  the  left  during  the  five  years  of  war.  Zeppelin 
raids,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  numerous  ( fifty- 
one  in  all)  drove  fear  into  the  heart  of  people  living 
in  all  the  shaded  parts  of  the  map  shown  at  the  right 

months  ago,  conditions  are  apparently  much  the  same, 
except  that  the  unusually  abundant  harvests  and  the 
extension  of  Soviet  power  into  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia 
may  have  relieved  the  famine  to  some  extent. 

In  the  military  operations  of  the  past  few  weeks  the 
Bolsheviki  are  on  the  whole  the  gainers.  They  have  lost 
Kiev  for  the  third  time.  Accounts  differ  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  taken  by  Petliura,  the  Ukrainian  leader,  or 
Denikin,  the  Cossack  commander,  but  apparently  these 
two  generals  have  made  up  their  quarrel  and  joined 
forces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bolsheviki  continue  their 
advance  into  Siberia.  They  have  crossed  the  Tobol 
River,  where  Kolchak  hoped  to  make  a  stand,  and  have 
taken  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  western  Siberia,  and  Pe- 
tropavlovsk,  on  the  Ishim  River,  which  brings  them  to 
within  150  miles  of  Omsk,  the  headquarters  of  Kolchak. 
Further  south  the  Bolsheviki  have  passed  over  the 
Urals  and  entered  the  province  of  Turgai.  They  have 
gained  about  two  hundred  miles  more  of  the  Volga 
River  and  are  approaching  Tsaritzin.  If  they  cap- 
ture this  they  will  have  the  whole  river,  for  Deni- 
kin was  never  able  to  drive  them  out  of  Astra- 
khan at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  The  attack  on 
Petrograd,  which  has  been  threatened  for  the  last 
five  months,  is  still  held  up  for  some  mysterious 
reason.  The  chief  drive  on  Petrograd  was  to  be  made 
thru  Esthonia,  but  now  it  is  rumored  that  the  Estho- 
nian  Government  has  voted  to  open  peace  negotiations 
with  the  Bolsheviki  and  to  expel  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian forces.  The  occupation  by  the  British  of  the  Oesel 
and  Dago  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  has 
aroused  a  fear  in  Esthonia  and  Lettland  that  the  Brit- 
ish intend  permanent  occupation  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces. General  Gough,  who  has  charge  of  British  inter- 
ests in  Esthonia,  endeavored  to  win  over  the  Estho- 
nians  by  promising  them  the  independence  which  Kol- 
chak refused,  but  they  are  still  reluctant  to  enter  upon 
the  invasion  of  Russia  proper.  A  League  of  Four  Na- 
tions is  being  formed  of  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania 
and  Ukrainia  to  protect  their  mutual  independence 
against  the  aggressions  of  Poland,  with  the  proposed 
addition  of  Finland  and  White  Russia. 


When  American  Engineers  and  the 
Shark  God  Work  Together 

IN  defiance  of  the  Shark  God  of  Hawaiian  mythol- 
ogy, America  has  completed  her  great  concrete  dry 
dock  on  the  coral  beds  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Honolulu. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ten  years  ago,  which  re- 
sulted four  years  later  in  the  complete  demolition  of  the 
structure  by  a  mysterious  disturbance  of  the  floor  of 
the  sea,  the  naval  engineers  have  at  last  brought  to 
completion  the  $4,500,000  berth  for  the  ships  of  the 
Pacific  fleet.  At  the  official  celebration,  August  22,  Sec- 
retary Daniels  formally  dedicated  the  dry  dock  in  the 
presence  of  20,000  citizens  of  Honolulu  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  He  bespoke  for  the  engineering  accom- 
plishment a  long  life  of  service  to  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  native  Hawaiians  have  less  faith 
in  the  assurances  of  the  Secretary  regarding  the  safety 
and  permanence  of  the  dry  dock  than  they  have  in  their 
own  impressive  ceremony  performed  five  months  be- 
fore, when  a  white  chicken  and  a  suckling  pig  were 
sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  Shark  God  of  the  island 
sagas. 

And  there  is  much  on  which  the  Hawaiians  may  base 
their  belief  in  the  potency  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  chicken 
and  the  pig.  When  the  United  States  annexed  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  in  1898,  it  annexed  the  traditions  of 
the  Hawaiians,  perhaps  not  as  old  as  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  of  northern  or  the  classic  myths  of  southern 
Europe,  but  as  firmly  imbedded  in  Hawaiian  history 
and  literature.  When  the  first  dredger  poked  its  nose 
into  the  coral  beds  of  Pearl  Harbor  in  1909,  the  Hawaii- 
ans shook  their  heads  in  awe  and  fear.  The  coral  bed, 
they  said,  was  consecrated  to  the  Shark  God,  in  fact, 
was  his  sanctum,  the  base  from  which  he  directed  the 
terrorization  of  the  Hawaiian  sea.  Ill  would  surely  come 
of  this  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  new  mother  govern- 
ment. 

Ill  did  come.  In  1913,  four  years  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bridge  Company  had  commenced  work,  and  when 
the  concrete  walls  of  the  dry  dock  had  been  completed 
according  to  original  specifications,  and  the  work  of 
pumping  out  the  water  had  begun,  the  immense  struc- 
ture rose  in  the  air  and  collapsed.  An  inexplicable  dis- 
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John  Shell,  "the  oldest  man  in  the  world,"  and  Sergeant  WiUiam 
Sandlin.  It  took  Mr.  Shell  132  years  to  win  renown  but  Sergeant 
Sandlin  became  famous  in  a  day — when  he  killed  or  captured 
twenty-four    Germans    and    destroyed    six    machine     gun    nests 
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Ten  years  after  it  was  first  at- 
tempted Secretary  Daniels  dedi- 
cated this  great  dry  dock  for 
American  ships  at  Honolulu.  It 
is  over  a  thousand  feet  long  and 
a  hundred  feet  wide,  big  enough 
to  accommodate  the  largest  ship 
in  the  United  States  navy.  It 
cost  14,500,000  on  the  part  of 
the  American  Government  and 
the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  a 
white  chicken  and  a  pig  on  the 
part  of  the  Hawaiians  to  placate 
the  Shark  God  that  dwells  in  the 
coral  beds  underneath  the   dock 

When  Secretary  Daniels  came  to 
Honolulu  in  August  to  formally 
open  the  dry  dock  the  official 
ceremonies  included  a  typical 
Hawaiian  luau,  the  feast  of  the 
natives,  at  which  the  dishes  were 
live  fish  and  the  celebrated 
Hawaiian  poi.  At  the  right  Mayor 
Fern,  of  Honolulu,  is  teaching 
Secretary     Daniels     to     eat     poi 


Flower  wreaths  or  lei  are  Honolulu's  tra- 
ditional tribute  to  festive  occasions.  Secre- 
tary Daniels  seems  to  take  more  kindly  to 
them  than  to  the  convention  of  wind- 
ing   sticky    edibles    around    his    forefinger 


This  flood  burst  into  the  completed  dry  dock  at  Pearl 
Harbor  when  Mrs.  Josephus  Daniels  pressed  the  electric 
button  that  opened  the  gates  to  the  sea.  The  satisfied  man 
at  the   right   is   Francis   B.  Smith,   the   engineer   in   charge 
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turbance  of  the  floor  of  the  sea 
tangled  the  handiwork  of  man  into 
an  unrecognizable  mass.  The  report 
of  the  investigating  engineers  at- 
tributed the  catastrophe  to  "hydro- 
static pressure  from  beneath."  The 
Hawaiians  said  it  was  the  Shark 
God. 

Work  of  clearing  away  the  wreck- 
age and  commencing  again  the  con- 
struction of  the  dock  was  begun  at 
once,  but  the  specifications  were 
changed  to  provide  for  a  dock  1029 
feet  in  length  and  100  feet  in  width, 
while  the  original  dock  was  620 
feet  long  and  92  feet  wide.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  increased  from 
$1,750,000  to  $4,500,000. 

But  the  Hawaiians  still  shook 
their  heads  at  what  seemed  to  them 
fruitless  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  build  a  thing  of 
concrete  on  the  very  dome  of  the 
Shark  God's  home.  This  time  they 
brought  their  native  traditions  to  bear  on  the  hopes 
and  faith  of  the  engineers.  For  decades  they  had  pro- 
pitiated the  Shark  God  with  sacrifices  and  they  ob- 
tained permission  from  the  Government  for  a  sacri- 
ficial ceremony  of  intercession. 


The  Country's  2000 
Strikes 


A 


Brown  Bros. 

A    GERMAN    WAR    BRIDE 

Mrs.  William  E.  Lord,  formerly  of  Co- 
blenz,  now  of  Fort  Wortli.  Texas,  sailed 
on  the  "Antigone"  from  Brest  with  scores 
of  French  and  three  other  German  war 
brides.  This  photograph  was  taken  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  in  New  York 


Bruicn  Bros. 

HOW   THE    GERMAN    GIRLS    MET   THE    DOUGHBOYS    IN    GERMANY 

A  member  of  the  fair  sex  listening  to  Capt.  Earl  Almon,  who  is 
reading  the   orders   of  the   day   to   the  town   crier   of   Leuterod 

On  March  27  of  this  year,  Dave  Roberts,  one  of  the 
native  foremen  on  the  job,  offered  supplications  to  the 
Shark  God  and  arranged  the  sacrifice  of  the  white 
chicken  and  the  suckling  pig.  This  was  performed  with 
all  the  Hawaiian  traditional  ceremonies,  and  the  natives 
now  have  faith  that  the  completed  dry  dock  will  be 
spared  from  the  wrath  of  the  terrible  god. 

There  were  many  official,  military  and  social  events 
in  honor  of  Secretary  Daniels  and  his  party  during  the 
four  days'  visit  of  the  Cabinet  officer  on  the  dread- 
naught  "New  York,"  escorted  by  four  destroyers.  The 
Pearl  Harbor  dry  dock  can  accommodate  the  largest  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  navy,  and,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  Secretary  Daniels  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies,  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment Shipping  Board  vessels  which  are  now  swarming 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  completion  of  the  dock,  culmi- 
nating the  Government's  vast  improvements  at  the 
Pearl  Harbor  naval  base,  makes  the  island  of  Oahu  the 
Malta  of  the.  Pacific.  W.  K,  B.,  Honolulu 


FILE  of  "The  Bulletin,"  the 
official     publication     of     the 
Federal      Reserve      Banking 
system,   gives   in   per-spective  busi- 
ness  and   labor   conditions   of   the 
last  six  months. 

In  March,  after  noting  the  un- 
certainty of  the  winter  and  the  un- 
employment due  to  rapid  demob- 
ilization, an  improvement  was 
noted.  In  April  it  was  declared  that 
the  unemployed  had  been  absorbed 
into  industry  and  that  production 
was  increasing.  In  May  there  was 
also  optimism,  it  being  declared 
that  "reports  point  to  a  summer 
and  fall  of  unusual  activity."  But 
in  June  it  was  stated  that  strikes 
had  begun  to  decrease  production, 
and  in  July  there  was  a  marked 
falling  off  which  continued  during 
August  and  September. 

Besides  the  decrease  of  the  number  actually  at  work 
(2000  strikes  have  been  reported  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  as  in  progress  or  imminent)  the  re- 
plies to  the  inquiries  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  prac- 
tically agree  that  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  who  are  working  has  occurred.  Some  cor- 
respondents estimate  the  decline  as  high  as  40  per  cent. 
Thus  there  is  danger  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  goods. 
As  to  the  standard  of  living,  only  one  state  reports  a 
lowering.  Elsewhere  it  is  said  that  despite  the  high 
prices  workers  are  living  better  than  ever  before  and 
that  the  consumption  is  exceptionally  large  per  capita. 
With  goods  in  diminished  supply,  and  the  demand  con- 
tinuing, prices  of  many  things  do  not  yield. 

But  in  one  important  industry,  the  most  fundamental 
of  all,  a  definite  break  in  prices  seems  to  have  come. 
The  feeding  grains  have  had  a  heavy  fall  and  this  of 
course  means  cheaper  meat  and  will  be  reflected  thruout 
the  w'hole  food  list.  If  food  prices  drop,  an  end  of  the 
chief  labor  troubles  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  for  it 
seems  generally  agreed  by  labor  leaders  that  there  is 
no  profit  to  those  they  represent  in  pushing  up  nominal 
wages,  to  be  followed  by  another  price  increase. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  replies  con- 
cerning the  rise  of  wages  is  the  unevenness  of  the 
advance.  In  some  localities  and  industries,  the  increase 
is  only  10  per  cent,  and  in  others  well  over  100  per  cent. 
The  variation  of  course  means  that  minor  unrest  is 
practically  certain  to  continue  until  there  is  all  around 
readjustment  to  the  new  conditions. 


Press  Illustrating  Service 

The  first  regular  aerial  express  between  London  and  Paris  has 
been  put  into  operation.  Mr.  Harold  Howland,  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, was  one  of  the  early  passengers  to  return  to   London 
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Paul  Thompson 

German  housewives  are  to  have  for  their  coffee  cake  in  future  the 
Victory  flour  that  the  Hoover  Food  Administration  put  into 
general  use  in  America  during  the  war.  The  bags  of  Victory  flour 
in  this  photograph  are  being  loaded  on  the  "Weissenfels,"  a 
German  ship  designated  to  carry  food  from  America  to  Germany 

Suppression  of  Sinn  Fein 

THE  bill  for  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  third 
time  on  May  25,  1914,  and  signed  by  the  King  on 
September  18,  was  suspended  from  operation  till  a  date 
"not  later  than  the  end  of  the  war."  The  war  will  offi- 
cially come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is 
ratified  by  Germany  and  three  of  the  five  principal 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  Great  Britain,  United 
States,  Italy,  France  and  Japan.  The  treaty  has  already 
been  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  Germany  and  Great 
Britain,  and  whenever  two  of  the  remaining  four  con- 
cur in  this  action,  the  war  will  end.  This  may  happen 
any  time  now  and  then  the  Home  Rule  act  will  auto- 
matically come  into  effect. 

But  this  will  satisfy  neither  party  now.  The  war 
spirit  has  intensified  ancient  animosities  and  increased 
the  impulse  toward  violence.  The  South  of  Ireland  de- 
mands absolute  independence  instead  of  Home  Rule 
under  the  British  Crown,  and  the  North  of  Ireland  is 
more  determined  than  ever  not  to  submit  to  any  sort  of 
a  separation  from  England.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who 
organized  the  Ulster  Covenanters  in  1914  to  resist  by 
force  the  application  of  the  Home  Rule  act,  made  a 
speech  before  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster  on  July  12  last 
in  which  he  said: 

Don't  let  us  merely  talk.  Let  us  be  prepared  for  all  and 
every  emergency.  I  tell  the  British  people  this  from  this 
platform  here  in  your  presence  today,  and  I  say  it  now 
with  all  solemnity.  I  tell  them  that  if  there  is  any  attempt 
made  to  take  away  one  jot  or  tittle  of  your  rights  as  Brit- 
ish citizens  and  the  advantages  which  have  been  won  in 
this  war  of  freedom,  I  will  call  out  the  Ulster  Volunteers. 
(Cheers.)  And  I  will  call  on  these  men  to  preserve  alive 
the  memory  of  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  at  their  coun- 
try's call  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  King  and 
country.  (Cheers.)  No,  I  am  not  so  very  much  afraid  of 
the  Irish  Republic.    (Laughter.) 

I  know  that  there  is  a  school  of  statesmen  in  England 
who  would  be  ready  tomorrow  to  allow  some  of  these 
Americans  to  brush  their  boots  on  their  heads.  They  think 
it  is  a  kind  of  chivalrous  way  of  bringing  about  good  feel- 
ing between  America  and  this  country.  Heaven  knows,  I 
want  good  feeling  between  America  and  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  future  of  the  world  probably  depends 


on  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  ourselves, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  this  kind  of  campaign, 
whether  for  that  friendship  or  for  any  other  purpose.  I 
today  seriously  say  to  America,  "You  attend  to  your  own 
affairs,  and  we  will  attend  to  ours."   (Cheers.) 

I  tell  the  British  Government  that  they  are  pushing  this 
to  the  breaking  point  and  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  this 
kind  of  thing  any  further. 

I  move  that  the  Government  be  asked  to  repeal  this  Home 
Rule  Act.  I  remember  the  fraud  by  which  it  was  put  on 
the  statute  book.  The  war  was  going  on,  and  we  did  noth- 
ing, but  1  gave  you  this  pledge  in  the  Ulster  Hall,  and  I 
repeat  it  now  once  more,  that  if  they  attempt  to  revive  it 
or  to  put  it  into  force  1  will  once  more  summon  the  Pro- 
visional Government  and  I  will  move  that  we  repeal  the 
Home  Rule  Act  if  nobody  else  does.   (Loud  cheers.) 

But  while  Carson  is  threatening  to  summon  again  the 
Ulster  Provisional  Government  of  1914  and  to  call  out 
the  Ulster  Volunteers,  his  southern  enemies  have  gone 
further  and  have  set  up  an  independent  government 
with  a  parliament,  the  Dail  Eireann,  and  a  president, 
Eamon  de  Valera,  now  touring  the  United  States  to 
gain  sympathy  and  support  for  the  Irish  republic.  The 
Dail  Eireann  was  organized  in  Dublin  on  January  21 
by  twenty-five  members  of  the  Sinn  Fein  party  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  British  Parliament,  but  refused  to 
take  their  seats  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  foreign 
government. 

The  British  Government  at  first  took  no  notice  of  this 
public  repudiation  of  its  authority,  but  the  increasing 
frequency  of  disorders,  the  seizure  of  arms  from  Brit- 
ish troops,  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  republic  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  call  for  an  internal  loan  of 
$1,250,000  published  in  the  Sinn  Fein  papers,  has  at 
last  spurred  the  Government  to  action.  On  September 
12,  Lord  French,  the  Governor-General  of  Ireland,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  declaring  the  Sinn  Fein  organiza- 
tion, Irish  Volunteers,  Cumann  Na  Ban  and  Gaelic 
League  to  be  dangerous  and  illegal  associations,  and 
ordered  their  suppression  under  the  Crimes  act  of  1887. 

Parties  of  soldiers,  police  and  detectives  were  at  once 
sent  to  search  the  Sinn  Fein  headquarters  in  Dublin  and 
other  towns  for  arms,  explosives  and  seditious  litera- 
ture. In  most  cases  there  was  no  opposition,  but  one  of 
the  detectives  was  shot  dead  in  front  of  his  office  in 
Dublin.  Several  of  the  Sinn  Fein  members  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  arrested.  The  Trades  Union  Congress 
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in  session  at  Glasgow 
passed  a  resolution  con- 
demning military  rule  in 
Ireland  and  declaring 
that  only  by  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Irish 
people  could  the  Irish 
problem   be   solved. 

Ten  Million 
War  Orphans 

How  many  children 
were  made  orphans 
by  the  war?  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Homer 
Folks,  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  says,  "God 
only  knows.  There  are 
millions  and  millions — 
probably  nearer  ten  mil- 
lion than  five."  They  are 
not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  all  parts  of  Asia,  to 
the  remote  parts  of  China, 
and  in  many  widely  scat- 
tered areas  of  the  "Black 
Continent."     Thev     have 


Press  Illuftrating  Service 

Herbert  Hoover,  under  whose  direction  more  than  three  million 
tons  of  food  were  delivered  to  twenty-one  war-torn  countries 
during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  returned  on  the 
'Aquitania"    to    take   up    his    personal    work,    so    long    neglected 


been  hungry,  literally  for 
years,  and  that  means  an 
under-nourishment  that 
is  bound  to  stunt  their 
growth,  to  weaken  their 
resistance  to  disease,  and 
to  make  them  easier  vic- 
tims of  the  epidemics 
which  they  must  face 
from  time  to  time.  For 
years  they  have  been, 
many  of  them,  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fear 
which  must  color  their 
whole  lives.  They  have 
been  denied  the  restrain- 
ing companionship  of 
their  fathers  and  older 
brothers,  and,  in  great 
numbers  of  families,  of 
their  mothers.  And  they 
have  been  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  violence,  killing, 
destruction  and  hate  dur- 
ing the  most  impression- 
sionable  years  of  their 
lives,  leaving  an  impress 
which  nothing  can  erase. 
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Courtesy  of  the  \etc  York  Times 

HOOVER'S  WORK  AND  HOW  HE  DID  IT 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  as  head  of  the  Relief  Administration,  has  saved  millions  of  lives  thru  his  efficiency  in  distributing  food  among 
the  destitute  population  of  Europe.  From  December  1  to  June  30  he  handled  3,219.796  tons  of  supplies  valued  at  §770,795,000. 
Over  2,000,000  tons  of  this  consisted  of  breadstuff  and  the  rest  largely  of  meats,  fats,  rice,  peas,  beans,  milk,  cocoa,  sugar  and  cloth. 
Twenty  countries  were  recipients  of  this  bounty,  beginning  with  Germany  (778,924  tons)  and  Belgium  (748,429  tons)  and  followed 
in  this  order  by  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland.  Rumania,  Finland.  Greater  Serbia,  Northern  France,  Armenia,  Holland,  Bulgaria, 
Denmark.  Italy.  Russia.  Turkey.  Esthonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  This  is  the  most  gigantic  system  of  relief  in  the  history  of  the 
world   and   it   was   carried   on   under  unprecedented   difficulties   owing    to    the    demoralization     of     government    and    transportatioi* 


Defeat  the  Reservations 

An  Editorial 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Taft,  was  "packed"  by  the  Re- 
publicans against  the  League  of  Nations,  has 
made  its  report  to  the  Senate.  It  is  an  amazing 
document.  Altho  the  committee  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover only  an  astonishingly  small  number  of  what  it 
considers  flaws  in  the  440  articles  of  the  80,000  word 
treaty,  not  a  single  word  of  praise  is  said  about  the 
great  purposes  of  the  League  of  Nations  nor  how 
these  purposes  are  to  be  carried  out.  The  report  is  filled 
instead  with  petty  flings  at  the  President,  discourteous 
gibes  at  England,  slurring  references  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  derision  of  the  friends  of  the  League. 
Even  such  a  good  Republican  as  Senator  McCumber, 
in  his  scathing  minority  report,  has  felt  compelled 
to  stigmatize  this  majority  report  as  "selfish,  dishon- 
orable and  immoral."  Five  Democratic  senators  have 
also  issued  a  minority  report.  They  are  against  all 
amendments  and  reservations  whatsoever.  Senator 
Shields,  Democrat,  refused  to  sign  with  his  colleagues 
or  to  write  a  report  of  his  own.  He  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Republican  majority. 
The  issue  then  is  at  last  before  the  Senate,  where  it 
will  be  finally  disposed  of.  What  will  that  body  do?  Since 
my  last  analysis  of  the  line-up  of  the  Senate  in  The 
Independent  of  August  2,  the  situation  has  slightly 
changed.  From  the  best  information  at  my  disposal, 
based  on  two  further  trips  to  Washington  and  talks 
with  many  inside  and  outside  the  Senate  who  are  sup- 
posed to  know,  I  believe  there  are  forty-three  senators 
■ — all  Democrats — who  can  be  counted  upon  to  vote  for 
the  treaty  without  amendments  or  reservations.  Twenty 
senators  will  vote  for  the  treaty  with  reservations; 
eighteen  will  vote  against  the  treaty  with  or  without 
reservations.  Fifteen  are  in  the  doubtful  column.  Ap- 
parently the  reservationists  hold  the  balance  of  power 
and  can  put  reservations  in  the  treaty  if  they  can  for- 
mulate them  in  phraseology  acceptable  to  all  shades  of 
Republican  sentiment.  I  found  no  one  in  Washington 
who  thought  the  text  of  the  treaty  would  be  directly 
amended,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
reservations  are  likely  to  be  incorporated  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification.  The  issue,  therefore,  is  whether 
these  reservations  shall  be  innocuously  "mild"  or  cam- 
ouflaged amendments  that  will  reopen  the  whole  Peace 
Conference. 

If  we  assume  then  that  the  Senate  will  be  unable  di- 
rectly to  amend  the  treaty,  as  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  suggests,  by  giving  the  United  States  the 
same  number  of  votes  in  the  Assembly  as  the  British 
Empire,  by  transferring  Japan's  rights  in  Shantung  to 
China,  and  by  taking  our  representatives  off  of  thirty- 
six  commissions,  it  becomes  highly  important  to  scruti- 
nize carefully  the  reservations  proposed,  for  on  them 
the  battle  will  be  eventually  fought.  These  are  four  in 
number  and  read  as  follows: 

1.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the  unconditional 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the 
notice  provided  in  Article  I  of  said  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany. 

2.  The  United  States  declines  to  assume,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  X,  or  under  any  other  article,  any 
obligation  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  other  country  or  to  interfere  in  con- 
troversies between  other  nations,  members  of  the  League 
or  not,  or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  controversies,  or  to  adopt  economic 


measures  for  the  protection  of  any  other  country,  whether 
a  member  of  the  League  or  not,  against  external  aggres- 
sion or  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  any  other  country,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  intervention  in  the  internal  conflicts  or 
other  controversies  which  may  arise  in  any  other  country, 
and  no  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States 
under  Article  XXII,  Part  1,  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany,  except  by  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  exclusively  the 
right  to  decide  what  questions  are  within  its  domestic 
jurisdiction,  and  declares  that  all  domestic  and  political 
questions  relating  to  its  affairs,  including  immigration, 
coastwise  traffic,  the  tariff,  commerce  and  all  other  domestic 
questions,  are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  are  not  under  this  treaty  submitted  in  any  way 
either  to  arbitration,  or  to  the  consideration  of  the  Council, 
or  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  to  the 
decision  or  recommendation  of  any  other  power. 

4.  The  United  States  declines  to  submit  for  arbitration  or 
inquiry  by  the  Assembly  or  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  provided  for  in  said  Treaty  of  Peace  any  questions 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  depend  upon 
or  relate  to  its  long  established  policy,  commonly  known  as 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  said  doctrine  is  to  be  interpreted  by 
the  United  States  alone,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  wholly 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  said  League  of  Nations  and  en- 
tirely unaffected  by  any  provision  contained  in  the  said 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 

All  of  these  four  reservations  are  highly  objection- 
able. They  are  objectionable  intrinsically  because  in 
each  instance  they  specifically  exempt  the  United  States 
from  certain  distinct  provisions  of  the  Covenant  with- 
out making  the  same  exemptions  apply  to  other  nations. 
I  assume  the  Senate  does  not  mean  that  we  would  object 
to  other  nations  making  for  themselves  reservations 
identical  to  ours.  But  that  is  not  what  the  proposed 
reservations  say.  If  they  are  adopted  as  written  the 
United  States  alone  would  get  the  exemptions.  The  Sen- 
ate evidently  needs  the  advice  of  some  expert  on  treaty 
drafting. 

But  there  are  far  deeper  objections  than  these.  Con- 
sider the  first  reservation.  The  Covenant  states  that  a 
member  can  resign  from  the  League  after  two  years, 
provided  its  obligations  are  fulfilled.  The  Senate's  res- 
ervation wipes  out  the  provision.  This  is  clearly  an 
amendment,  tho  called  a  reservation.  It  must  therefore 
be  returned  to  the  Peace  Conference,  with  all  the  dan- 
ger that  implies. 

In  the  second  reservation  the  United  States  declines 
to  assume  any  responsibility  under  Article  X  or  any 
other  article  unless  the  Senate  at  the  time  agrees.  This 
is  not  only  a  notice  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
will  enter  no  international  agreement  to  enforce  peace, 
but  it  throws  the  whole  world  back  to  where  it  was  in 
1914.  It  is  in  fact  a  disclaimer  of  any  obligation,  moral 
or  legal,  to  suppress  disorder  or  repel  invasion  or  even 
to  exert  economic  pressure  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
war.  In  other  words,  all  the  United  States  is  prepared 
to  do  is  to  wait  until  the  emergency  arises  and  then 
make  up  its  mind  whether  to  act  or  not.  Thus  the  old 
men  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  would  undo  all 
the  young  men  of  America  did  who  buckled  on  their 
armor  and  crossed  the  ocean  to  put  down  a  war  of  ag- 
gression and  prevent  all  future  wars  of  aggression.  But 
the  reservation  goes  even  farther  than  that.  It  actually 
proposes  to  reverse  present  practise  by  preventing  the 
President  hereafter  from  dealing  on  his  own  initiative 
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with  such  crises  when  they  arise  as  the  Boxer  Rebellion 
or  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  American  forces 
are  employed  to  preserve  order  in  this  hemisphere  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Whether  this  is  a  senatorial 
usurpation  of  constitutional  power,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  it  would  certainly  seem  a  backward  step  and 
one  which  no  spirited  Commander-in-Chief  of  Amer- 
ica's forces  could  accept  with  composure. 

In  the  third  reservation  it  is  provided  that  all  do- 
mestic questions  shall  be  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
League.  Among  these  domestic  questions  are  mentioned, 
to  take  only  one  instance,  the  tariff.  Now,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  United  States,  in  the  exercize  of 
its  sovereignty,  can  make  any  kind  of  a  tariff  law  it 
wants  to.  But  once  it  negotiates  a  reciprocity  treaty 
or  a  favored  nation  treaty  then  the  tariff  becomes  an 
international  issue,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
becomes  a  question  not  of  private  but  of  international 
law.  This  reservation  is  as  unsound  as  it  is  reactionary. 

In  reservation  four  it  is  proposed  to  have  the  United 
States  alone  deal  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Yet  the 
twenty-odd  Bryan  treaties  of  compulsory  investigation 
already  approved  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  require  the 
United  States  to  submit  all  questions  (which  of  course 
include  the  Monroe  Doctrine)  to  inquiry  and  recom- 
mendation by  an  international  commission.  Surely  the 
United  States  is  not  now  afraid  to  state  before  any 
proper  international  commission  why  we  believe  in  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  or  to  refuse  to  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions other  nations  may  make  with  respect  to  it.  If  we 
do  not  have  to  comply  with  their  recommendations  we 
have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  hearing 
what  they  may  have  to  say  regarding  our  famous  pol- 
icy. Thus  this  reservation  is  another  reactionary  and 
boorish  step,  impairing  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  and  insulting  friendly  powers. 

Not  only  are  the  four  reservations  intrinsically  ob- 
jectionable, but  they  are  generally  objectionable  be- 
cause they  are  really  amendments  in  disguise  and  thus 
may  throw  the  whole  treaty  back  on  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, where  old  sores  will  be  reopened,  new  issues 
thrown  into  the  arena,  and  the  whole  peace  of  the  world 
held  up,  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  and  all  the  sin- 
ister forces  of  disorder  thruout  the  world. 

Germany  has  signed  the  dotted  line.  But  having 
signed  it  and  assumed  the  obligations  in  the  bond,  she 
became  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  international 


law.  The  treaty,  including  the  Covenant,  can  no  more 
be  amended  now  without  her  consent  than  it  can  be 
without  England's  or  Japan's. 

Does  the  Senate,  then,  dare  to  force  the  country  to 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  asking  favors  from  Germany? 
And,  if  so,  does  any  one  suppose  that  Germany  will 
neglect  the  opportunity  to  wriggle  out  of  some  of  the 
severe  conditions  imposed  upon  her?  She  might  make 
reservations  against  abiding  by  her  promise  not  to  dis- 
criminate against  American  imports.  She  might  refuse 
to  restore  American  property  seized  in  the  Fatherland 
during  the  war.  She  might  even  press  the  claims  of  her 
nationals  against  the  United  States  for  property  seized 
here,  including  her  great  ships,  etc. 

These  and  many  other  questions  Germany  could  re- 
open once  we  gave  her  the  opportunity.  The  fact  is, 
we  cannot  reopen  negotiations  with  any  nation  on  any 
point  of  the  Peace  Treaty  without  reopening  them  at 
every  point.  And  if  we  reopen  them  at  all  no  one  can 
dispute  that  we  do  so  primarily  to  Germany's  profit. 
The  proposed  reservations  by  the  majority  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  are  therefore  not  sincere  and 
are  not  intended  to  be  sincere.  Their  purpose  is  not  to 
change,  but  to  defeat  the  treaty.  The  Republican  major- 
ity has  evidently  adopted  this  method  because  they  dare 
not  come  out  in  the  open  and  defeat  the  treaty  directly. 
Moreover,  the  proponents  of  amendments  are  pretend- 
ing, when  they  say  that  negotiations  can  be  reopened, 
for  they  know  that  the  treaty  will  soon  be  ratified  by 
three  of  the  Great  Allied  Powers  and  will  then  be  a 
binding  agreement,  the  execution  of  which  will  com- 
mence from  the  very  day  on  which  it  becomes  binding. 

The  time  for  final  action  has  come.  Let  every  citizen 
who  has  the  good  name  of  America  at  heart,  who  would 
have  his  country  give  her  best,  that  in  giving  she  may 
gain,  now  exert  whatever  influence  he  may  possess  di 
rectly  or  indirectly  upon  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  may  be  ratified  with- 
out amendment  or  reservation.  The  vote  of  a  single 
state  may  be  enough  to  change  the  course  of  history. 
The  future  of  America  is  at  stake.  Let  us  support  our 
President  in  the  great  fight  he  is  making  that  the  na- 
tions in  friendly  cooperation  may  work  out  their  com- 
mon destiny  in  peace  and  security.  If  America  now 
plays  her  part  in  this  great  emprize  our  hallowed  dead, 
whose  bones  mingle  with  the  clay  of  France,  will  not 
have  died  in  vain. 


The  Supreme  Law 

An  Editorial 

By  Franklin  H.  Giddings 


THE  issue  over  which  every  people  of  the  West- 
ern World  is  now  divided  and  contending  is 
stark  and  clean  cut.  Not  everybody  sees  it  so, 
but  then,  not  everybody  can  tell  a  pike  staff 
from  a  snake  fence  under  any  circumstances.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  is  whether  the  world  is  to  be  demo- 
cratic, or  a  new  experiment  in  class  rule  is  to  be  tried. 
Confusion  of  thought  on  this  question  is  responsible 
in  a  large  measure  for  much  of  the  bitterness  and  not 
a  little  of  the  violence  entering  into  the  strife.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  are  fighting  for  class 
rule  believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  democracy. 

The  confusion  is  a  product  of  historical  developments 
that  not  even  the  historians  have  always  understood, 
and  that  the  multitude  may  be  pardoned  for  knowing 
but  little  about.  We  have  not  been  taught  in  school  or 


by  the  newspapers  or  the  platform  speakers  that  the 
fundamental  issue  of  internal  politics,  as  distinct  from 
international  quarrels  since  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  has  been  always  one  and  the  same;  and  therefore 
we  have  not  been  prepared  to  see  that  the  so-called 
social  revolution  which  radicals  are  now  attempting  is 
at  bottom  and  essentially  another  upheaval  of  reaction- 
ism  towards  arrangements  and  controls  that  the  world 
has  happily  outgrown. 

This  sounds  paradoxical,  perhaps,  and  radicals  will 
hoot  at  it,  but  that  doesn't  matter.  It  is  really  para- 
doxical only  to  minds  that  make  shibboleths  of  words 
and  don't  bother  overmuch  about  the  substance  of 
ideas. 

Look  then  at  the  facts.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
European  struggle  between  Church  and   State,  which 
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goes  back  to  a  period  long 
before  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England,  there  has 
been  a  fight  on  over  the 
question  whether  supreme 
governmental  authority, 
including  law-  making 
power,  belongs  to  an  en- 
tire population  politically 
organized  or  to  one  or  an- 
other special  class,  inter- 
est, order  or  organiza- 
tion not  identical  with 
the  whole  population  but 
with  a  particular  part 
of  it. 

At  times  this  fight  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  strug- 
gle between  a  national 
power  like  England  under 
Henry  VIII  and  an  inter- 
national organization  of 
a  special  interest  like  the 
Christian    Church    under 

the  Bishop   of   Rome.   At      

other  times   it  has  taken 

the  form  of  a  struggle  between  politically  organized 
local  groups  like  our  American  Commonwealths  and  a 
political  organization  representative  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation like  our  Federal  Government.  Such  was  the  con- 
flict of  our  Civil  War.  Again  the  fight  has  been  between 
the  people  as  a  whole  and  a  privileged  class  like  the 
monarchy  and  nobility  overthrown  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution. Today  it  takes  the  form  of  a  conflict  between  an 
entire  population  including  all  local  groups,  all  religious 
interests,  all  economic  classses  and  so  on,  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  class,  namely,  the  indus- 
trial proletariat  bent  on  setting  up  a  class  rule  thruout 
the  world  as  absolute  as  Bourbon  rule  in  France  before 
the  Revolution. 

The  significance  of  this  long  and  wide  sweep  of  his- 
torical tendency  is  unmistakable.  William  of  Normandy, 
Henry  II  and  Henry  VIII  did  not  dream  that  they  were 
laying  the  foundations  of  vast  democracies,  but,  in 
fact,  they  were.  They  created  the  political  organization 
of  entire  populations,  geographically  and  historically 
defined  in  their  composition  and  extent.  As  the  cen- 
turies passed  these  populations  did  the  rest,  bit  by  bit 
winning  individual  liberty  and  political  initiative. 

In  the  light  of  these  historical  facts  we  clearly  see 
what  democracy  fundamentally  and  essentially  is.  De- 
mocracy is  the  rule  of  an  entire  politically  organized 
people,  in  which  men  and  women  vote  as  individuals 
and  not  as  members  of  religious  bodies,  social  classes, 
business  corporations,  labor  organizations  or  local 
groups. 

The  law  that  is  made  by  the  entire  people  thru  its 
constituted  organs  of  legislation  and  judicial  decision  is 
the  supreme  law.  Every  other  body  of  rules,  resolutions 
and  ordinances  must  yield  before  it.  The  Civil  War  in 
America  settled  this  point,  and  defined  the  people  as  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States  so  far  as  they 
are  born  or  naturalized  citizens,  and  not  any  local  group 
or  class. 

Another  point  which  the  framers  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution attempted  to  establish  but  did  not  succeed  in 
placing  beyond  controversy  has  slowly  been  cleared  up 
by  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  the  process  of  amend- 
ment. Democracy  is  impossible  unless  the  individual 
vote  is  uncoerced,  and  the  individual  vote  cannot  be  free 
unless  the  individual  himself  has  rights  which  are  pro- 
tected. This  means  that  the  government  set  up  by  the 


The  Family  o£  Nations 

By  Willard  Wattles 

With  that  pathetic  impudence  of  youth 
America,  half-formed,  gigantic,  and  uncouth. 
Stretching  great  limbs,  in  something  of  surprise 
Beholds  new  meaning  written  on  the  skies. 

Out  of  the  granite,  time  has  reared  a  State 
Haughty  and  fearless,  awkward,  passionate — 
For  all  his  dreaming  and  his  reckless  boast. 
Betrayed  by  those  whom  he  has  trusted  most. 

Years  of  stern  peril  knit  that  welded  frame. 
Banded  those  arms  and  set  that  heart  aflame. 
Burdened  those  loins  with  vigor  of  increase. 
Gave  to  his  hand  a  weapon  forged  to  peace. 

He  cannot  turn  the  discovering  hour  aside. 
He  feels  the  stir  that  will  not  be  denied, 
And  in  the  family  the  Nations  plan 
Forgets  the  boy  and  finds  himself  a  man ! 


people  must  be  one  of  de- 
fined and  limited  powers. 
It  means  also  that  minor- 
ities must  be  protected 
against  majorities  and 
majorities  against  minor- 
ities attempting  to  rule 
by  c  abal,  conspiracy, 
threat,  or  economic  or 
other  power.  In  practise 
all  this  comes  down  to  a 
simple  working  rule.  The 
great  principles  of  the  su- 
preme law  must  be  for- 
mulated not  only  by  more 
than  a  minority;  they 
must  be  formulated  by 
much  more  than  a  major- 
ity. In  the  United  States 
they  are  so  formulated 
under  the  requirement 
that  fundamental  changes, 
i.  e.,  constitutional  amend- 
ments, and  legislation 
passed  over  a  presidential 
veto  must  have  a  two- 
thirds,  in  certain  instances  a  three-fourths,  vote. 

Under  this  practical  rule  another  and  yet  simpler  rule 
of  practise  has  been  established.  Within  constitutional 
limits  it  is  understood  that  majorities  must  be  obeyed, 
and  they  are  obeyed  in  fact,  subject  always  to  the  under- 
standing that  minorities  are  free  to  organize  and  (ex- 
cept in  days  of  supreme  peril  when  the  nation  is  at 
war)  to  agitate  and  speak  and  print  freely,  in  a  lawful 
attempt  to  become  majorities. 

A  third  point  of  controversy,  not  hitherto  cleared  up, 
must  be  settled  now.  Within. a  generation  labor  organ- 
izations have  grown  with  amazing  rapidity,  strikes 
have  multiplied,  and  the  right  to  strike  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted  in  public  opinion  and  not  denied  in 
law.  But  the  time  has  come  when  a  decision  must  be 
made  whether  this  right  can  be  admitted  and  confirmed 
as  extended  to  any  class  of  public  servants.  It  has  never 
for  an  instant  been  admitted  in  army  or  navy.  Even  in 
the  commercial  fleet  a  strike  on  the  high  seas  is  mutiny. 
The  specific  issue  now  raised  is  whether  policemen  or 
firemen  may  strike,  whether,  indeed,  they  may  belong 
to  labor  organizations,  and  thereby  subject  to  orders 
that  may  conflict  with  the  orders  of  municipal  govern- 
ments under  which  they  are  understood  to  act. 

The  strike  of  the  police  of  Boston  and  the  instant  re- 
action of  the  public,  supporting  the  firm  stand  of  the 
Massachusetts  authorities,  has  defined  this  issue  un- 
mistakably, and  has  clearly  indicated  the  decision  which 
the  American  people  will  make.  The  decision  is  not  only 
practical  but  is  the  only  one  logically  possible  for  minds 
that  understand  what  democracy  is  in  distinction  from 
class  rule.  Public  employees  cannot  be  allowed  to  strike. 
By  entering  the  public  service  they  have  undertaken  to 
support  constituted  authority  and  the  supreme  law  of 
the  people,  the  whole  people.  Governor  Coolidge's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Gompers  covering  this  question  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  papers  on  government  ever  writ- 
ten, and  will  take  its  place  among  our  classical  polit- 
ical documents. 

Of  the  outcome  of  this  new  struggle  in  the  centuries' 
long  fight  between  democracy  and  class  rule  the  timid 
may  be  reassured.  Democracy  is  in  the  world  to  stay. 
When  the  war  of  1914  began  the  free  peoples  said,  "The 
kings  must  go."  They  are  gone.  Now  the  free  peoples 
are  saying,  "Class  rule  must  go.  The  people  are  su- 
preme." 


If  He  Were  President 

The  Independent  Series  of  Articles  on  Some  Likelv 
Candidates  for  1920,  Presenting  the  Views  of  Leading 
Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  Vital  Issues  of  Today 

John  J.  Pershing 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
By  Donald  Wilhelm 


THESE  days  of  the  arrival  of 
General  Pershing  are,  polit- 
ically, the  most  interesting 
days  of  the  world,  for  they 
are  to  demonstrate  more  definitely 
than  any  others  whether  captains 
abroad  are  to  be,  in  our  civil  life, 
captains  here;  whether  colonels 
abroad  are  to  be  colonels  here,  and 
whether  The  General  abroad  is  to  be 
The  President  here. 

President  Pershing  would  be  the 
fourteenth  veteran  of  at  least  one 
major  war  to  serve  in  the  White 
House — and  the  twenty-ninth  Presi- 
dent. Virtually  every  conflict  we  have 
had  has  sent  a  President.  And  now, 
by  instinct,  even  by  reason,  a  goodly 
number  of  Americans  are  uniting  on 
General  Pershing.  Many  congressmen 
and  senators  have  spoken,  passion- 
ately or  submissively,  for  him,  and 
one  congressman,  Guy  Edgar  Camp- 
bell, the  first  Democrat  in  the  last 
third  of  a  century  to  be  elected  from 
exclusive  Allegheny  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, pleaded  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  the  effect  that  "The  people 
of  this  country  and  this  House  should 
put  aside  partizanship  and  our  ad- 
herence to  Democracy  and  Republi- 
canism and  make  General  Pershing 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  conven- 
tions that  will  assemble  next  year, 
and  elect  him  President  of  the  United 
States" — which  statement  now,  with 
all  the  many  signs  of  party  lines 
breaking  down  and  General  Pershing 
himself  quite  unable  to  say,  as  he  has 
told  associates,  whether  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  a  Republican,  is  indeed  elo- 
quent. 

But  clearly  there  are  two  phases  of 
the  situation: 

I.  It  is  without  question  American, 
and  just  reward  for  service  rendered, 
if  a  thousand  and  one  bands  beat  wel- 
come to  the  General — the  fifth  war- 
rior to  be  named  general  by  America. 

II.  Still,  a  welcome  is  one  thing,  the 
presidency  is  another  thing — a  wel- 
come, however  vast,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  the  people  of  this 
country  can  or  will  confound  a  wel- 
come and  an  election.  Indeed,  one 
doughboy  points  out  that  it  would  be 
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of  all  times  such  as  to  carry  to  the 
polls  a  general  realization  that  there 
is  little  more  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  successful  soldier,  now,  is  likely  to 
be  a  great  President  than  that  a  great 
President — Mr.  Wilson,  for  instance 
— could  drill  an  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  was  said  of 
Grant,  a  great  soldier  represents  or- 
der. Because  of  this,  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  American  people  united 
on  Grant,  altho  they  were  also  more 
or  less  affected  in  their  choice  by  "the 
parallel  they  felt  between  Grant  and 
Washington."  Certainly  there  is  now 
this  frenzy  for  order  in  many  Ameri- 
cans; without  question  many  are 
frightfully  scared  and  some  would 
crown  a  king  if  they  could  crown  or- 
der. But  to  go  the  length  of  seizing 
upon  order  as  the  only  measurement 
of  a  President  in  times  so  complex  as 
these  would  be  like  crowning  king  the 
chief  of  police  of  New  York  City,  no 
matter  whether  the  chief  is  crovioi- 
able  as  a  good  and  able  administrator 
or  not. 

Chiefs  of  police  need  not  be  good 
administrators,  tho  they  speak  well 
of  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
records     show,     past     question,     that 


Press  llhi^trating  Service 

A  great  soldier  represents 
order  and  because  of  this 
four-fifths  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  once  united 
on  Grant.  But  should  one 
go  to  the  extreme  length 
of  seizing  upon  order  as 
the  only  measurement  of 
a  President  in  times 
so     complex     as     these? 

a  shame  to  start  the 
General  out  for  the 
presidency,  no  matter 
how  great  his  wel- 
come is,  with  a  han- 
dicap of  two  million 
soldier  votes — which 
is  characteristically  a 
"snap"  judgment,  by 
the  way.  And,  of 
course,  it  may  well 
be  that  other  voters 
will  deem  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  White 
House  to   be   at   this 


I'rcs 


iUu^t!  iitui'j  Service 

General  Pershing  is  not  a  good  public  speaker,  he  is  not 
an  economist,  but  he  knows  some  law.  he  is  an  American 
and    he    is    preeminently    a    man    of    action — a    soldier 


Pre>:8  lUustratina  Service 

Welcoming  is   one  thing,  the  Presidency  another.  Is  there  more  reason  to  believe  that  a  successful  soldier 
would  be  a  great  President  than  that  a  great  president,  Mr.  Wilson,  for  instance,  could  control  an  army? 


PreKs  Illustrating  Service 

In  his  early  "Indian  days,"  Captain  Pershing  was 
commended,  as  the  War  Department  records  show, 
for  extricating — without  a  shot — a  group  of  cowboys 
and  horse  thieves  from  a  marauding  band  of  Zunis 


General  Pershing  is  the  rarest 
of  administrators.  Thus,  to 
take  one  proof,  the  American 
people  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  enormity  of  the  job 
of  pacifying  the  Philippines. 
Our  typical  attitude  is  that  of 
the  seminary  girl  who  desired 
to  know  whether  it  was  farther 
from  New  York  to  Washing- 
ton, where  Boy  No.  1  lived,  or 
to  New  Orleans,  where  Boy  2 
lived.  Immense  distance,  no 
means  of  communication, 
treacheries  innumerable,  thou- 
sands of  unconquered  square 
miles  of  country,  and  one  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  spell  out 
quickly  the  problem  giveu  Per- 
shing in  the  heart  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  and  Jolo.  First  he 
had  to  fight  those  people.  Even 
while  fighting  them  he  won 
their  confidence  by  his  methods  and  his  justice,  tho  he  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  Before  he  had  finished, 
he  had  achieved  great  success  as  a  military  governor,  but 
greater  success  as  a  civil  governor.  He  had  built  roads,  built 
schools — special  schools,  even,  for  girls,  with  women  teachers 
— utilized  the  medical  corps  as  a  powerful  humanizing  and 
pacifying  force,  and,  withal,  gone  so  far  toward  conquering, 
in  the  American  way,  that  after  he  left  a  military  governor- 
ship was  unnecessary.  He  was  the  first  man  detailed  to  or- 
ganize the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. And  passing  by  his  experience  in  Mexico,  where  he  dis- 
played an  openness  to  reason  and  a  capacity  for  friendship 
as  well  as  a  marvelous  restraint,  we  find,  at  once,  conclusive 
proof  of  his  ability  as  an  administrator  in  Europe.  There  the 
true  story  is  one  of  those  epics  that  never  will  be  told,  can 
never  be  told,  for  want  of  ability  in  the  telling.  But  think 
what,  a  hundred  years  from  now,  that  story  will  be — how 
like  obscure  Pilgrims  this  man  of  sorrow,  who  only  a  little 
while  before  had  in  a  disaster  lost  his  wife  and  three  little 
girls,  with  130  officers  and  150  men  set  out  surreptitiously 
and  not  even  in  uniform,  over  infested  seas;  how  from  the 
transport  "Baltic"  they  landed  at  Liverpool,  where  this  man 
of  men  said  simply  that  the  Allies,  barely  hanging  on,  could 
be  assured  that  America  would  do  its  share;  how  then,  at 
the  shores  of  France,  he  uttered  that  simple  speech  which, 
like  Lincoln's  at  Gettysburg,  will  ring  among  masterpieces 


down  thru  the  ages,  "Lafay- 
ette, we  have  come!" — how, 
then,  he  bridged  necessity  and 
defeat,  and  won  so  gloriously 
one's  phrases  run  back  to  the 
poem: 

Yet  we  are  the  movers  and 
shakers 

Of  the  world  forever,  it  seems. 

.   .    .    Out  of   a   fabulous   story 

We    fashion    an    empire's    glory: 

One  man  with  a  dream,  at  pleas- 
ure, 

Shall  go  forth  and  conquer  a 
crown; 

And  three  with  a  new  song's 
measure 

Can  trample  a  kingdom  down! 

It  will  seem  thus  a  hundred 
years  from  now — a  holy  pil- 
grimage and  a  holy  war, 
wherein  America  wrought  an 
achievement  that  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  [Continued  on  page  ^62 


hcl/slonc  r/rrr  Co. 

General  Pershing  has  a  sense  of  kindliness  and  an  interest 
in  people,  an  openness  which  may  be,  perhaps,  something 
of  a  hunger  for  companionship.  His  wife  and  three  little 
girls   were  lost   in   a    fire   at   the   Presidio   in   San   Francisco 
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Here  I  Will  Forget 

An  Interview  with  a  French  War  Bride 
Bv  Blanche  Rosalie  La  Tour  Bigbee 

(This  young  French  woman  is  married  to  an  American  private  soldier.  She  is  of  medium  size,  dark  eyed,  pretty,  and  seems  timid 
and  sad.  There  is  much  that  she  forgets,  accounted  for  by  the  succession  of  shocks  to  which  she  was  exposed.  Her  husband,  a  talL 
reserved  Western  man,  expresses  assurance  that  she  will  recover  completely  as  soon  as  she  is  welcomed  by  his  mother.  On  the 
day  following  that  on  which  this  interview  with  Mrs.  Bigbee  took  place  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  in  Forty-first  Street, 
the   couple   departed   for  Oregon,  where  the  farm   belonging  to    the  bridegroom's  parents  is  situated) 


WE  had  a  little  farm  not  far  from  Lille — 
about  three  miles.  We  raised  vegetables  for 
the  market,  and  had  two  horses,  two  cows, 
six  pigs,  eighty  chickens,  twenty  ducks,  ten 
geese,  four  goats  and  a  big  black  dog  named  "Garde." 
There  were  ten  of  us  living  in  the  cottage — my  father 
and  mother,  my  brothers  Jacques,  Jean,  Anton  and  Peter, 
and  my  sisters  Aimee,  Annette  and  Marie.  Jacques  and 
Jean  and  Aimee  were  older  than  I,  and  my  age,  when 
the  war  began,  was  sixteen.  We  had  four  acres  of  good 
land  and  were  almost  what  you  might  call  rich.  My 
father,  who  was  also  named  Jacques,  had  saved  money 
and  was  going  to  buy  more  land,  when,  "Pouff !"  came 
the  war. 

The  big  dog  "Garde"  and  I  worked  together.  At  night 
I  would  load  the  little  wagon  with  vegetables  and  at 
three  o'clock  the  next  morning  "Garde"  and  I  would 
get  up  and  have  our  breakfast.  Then  I  would  go  all 
around  among  the  chickens  and  collect  the  eggs.  Quite 
often  I  would  get  three  dozen  eggs.  Then  away  we 
would  go  to  Lille  to  the  marketplace.  We  could  draw  a 
big  load  on  the  wagon,  for  "Garde"  and  I  were  both 
strong,  and  we  went  quickly  because  when  we  got  there 
early  we  could  have  a  good  place  near  the  front  where 
many  people  who  wanted  to.  buy  could  see  us.  As  soon 
as  we  got  to  our  place  "Garde's"  work  for  the  morning 
was  done.  He  could  lie  down  and  rest  if  he  liked.  But 
he  always  preferred  to  stand  up  and  tell  all  the  other 
dogs  what  he  thought  of  them.  All  the  dogs  were  fast- 
ened to  the  wagons  and  could  not  get  away  to  fight,  but' 
they  could  threaten  each  other,  and  they  did  as  long  as 
the  market  lasted. 

But  we  who  were  selling  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
We  were  too  busy.  We  w^ere  shouting  ourselves,  and  our 
customers  were  shouting.  There  was  an  argument  over 
every  sale,  all  about  prices.  The  customers  wanted  to 


get  things  for  nothing,  so  we  had  to  put  the  prices  away 
up  and  then  gradually  come  down,  while  the  customers 
gradually  went  up.  At  last  we  would  agree.  There  was 
,  a  great  deal  to  say.  The  customers  would  abuse  the 
vegetables  they  w^anted  to  buy,  and  we  would  say  they 
were  the  best  in  the  world,  and  ask  them  what  was  the 
matter  with  their  eyes  that  morning;  and  they  would 
call  us  robbers.  But  at  last  it  was  all  right,  and  the 
money  would  be  jingling  in  our  pockets.  That  is  the 
way  to  sell  things.  I  do  not  like  this  having  only  one 
price.  It  gives  you  no  chance  to  use  your  brains. 

By  noontime  we  would  have  everything  sold,  and 
then  I  would  fasten  "Garde"  in  the  wagon,  and  myself 
beside  him,  and  back  to  the  farm  we  would  go.  Every 
now  and  then  "Garde"  would  try  to  tear  away  to  fight 
with  one  of  the  other  big  dogs  that  had  been  saying 
things  to  him  in  the  market.  But  I  always  held  him 
fast.  When  we  reached  the  farm  father  would  come  into 
the  cottage  and  I  would  hand  him  my  accounts  and  the 
money,  and  he  would  put  them  away  with  the  other 
money  he  had  saved.  Then  we  would  have  dinner  and 
go  out  to  work  in  the  field  again. 

There  was  always  plenty  of  work,  for  on  our  little 
farm  there  were  no  machines  such  as  you  have  in  this 
country.  We  were  very  busy  but  very  happy,  and  we  had 
our  holidays.  On  Sundays,  too,  there  was  little  work  ex- 
cept to  attend  to  the  animals,  bring  in  the  eggs  and  the 
milk,  and  get  all  ready  for  the  next  day's  market.  We 
went  to  mass  in  the  mornings.  My  mother  had  a  silk 
dress,  and  my  sisters  and  I  had  silk  waists  and  ribbons. 
Aimee  wore  a  hat  with  birds  and  flowers  on  it,  for  she 
was  engaged  to  be  married.  All  of  us,  except  the  young- 
est, had  leather  shoes  for  Sundays.  We  looked  grand 
going  to  mass.  Father  Corneille,  the  cure,  sometimes 
preached  sermons  against  vanity,  but  he  was  so  good 
and  so  kind  that  we  thought  that  perhaps  he  was  not 


fiwloe  1/1/  Broicn  Brot. 

"For  four  years  those  Germans  had  us  doing  farm  work  for  them.  They  made  us  plow  and  dig  and  plant  and  reap,  and  drag  the 
grain  to  the  mill.  There  were  no  horses  and  no  machinery.  Three    women  pulled  the  plow  with   a   German   soldier  driving  them" 
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ate  and  drank  a  great  deal  and  had  no  pity.  But  no  mat- 
ter, my  father  said,  if  they  came  we  would  beat  them 
this  time. 

So  we  went  on  with  our  work,  fearing  nothing.  But 
soon  French  officers  came  and  took  Jacques  and  Jean 
for  the  army.  Henri,  who  was  to  marry  Aimee,  was 
taken,  too,  and  my  father  had  to  go  with  the  soldiers 
for  guard  duty. 

We  heard  about  the  fighting  in  Belgium,  and  that  the 
Germans  were  coming  thru  Luxembourg.  The  Belgians 
were  fighting  them,  and  the  British  and  French  were 
fighting  them.  But  it  got  worse  and  worse.  The  Ger- 
mans were  so  many  that  they  were  breaking  Belgium 
and  pushing  back  our  men  and  the  British.  Father  Cor- 
neille  said  it  was  like  the  Roman  times,  when  the  whole 
German   nation  threw   itself  on  another  people.   They 


"Soon  the  Germans  covered  our  farm.  A  German 
officer  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  market  at  Lille 
was  leading  the  enemy  on  our  farm.  'All  this 
belongs  to  Germany  now,'  he  said.  'We  will  give 
you  food,  but  all  this  on  your  farm  is  for  the 
army.  Here  is  a  receipt  for  everything  and  an 
order  on  the  French  Government  for  payment' " 

really  angry  at  us.  And  what  is  the  use 
of  having  riches  if  you  must  not  dress 
well? 

And  then  the  war  came.  We  didn't  be- 
lieve in  it  at  first.  It  seemed  to  be  none  of 
our  affair.  Some  said  the  Germans  were 
coming,  but  they  would  not  catch  us  as 
they  did  in  1870.  My  father  had  seen  them 
then,  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  He  said 
.  they  were  big  men  and  very  savage.  They 


"My  two  sisters  and  I  were  dragged  away  and  put  on  railroad  cars  with 
about  200  other  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  There  was  a  sergeant  in  charge 
of  the  train  and  he  spoke  French.  But  he  would  not  tell  us  where  we  were 
going.    'You    will    know    when    you    get    there,'    was    all    he    would    say" 


"We  heard  that  .the  Germans  were  coming — not  one 
German  army,  but  so  many — like  waves  of  the  sea. 
It  seemed  just  a  day  or  two  from  the  time  when  we 
heard  of  the  fighting  in  Belgium  till  we  saw  it  on 
the    hills   just   three    miles    away    from    our    cottage" 

moved  fast,  too.  It  seemed  just  a  day  or  two 
from  the  time  when  we  heard  of  the  fighting 
in  Belgium  till  we  saw  it  on  the  hills  three 
miles  away  from  our  cottage.  French  guns  were 
firing  there,  and  they  were  firing  on  the  Ger- 
mans. We  saw  wounded  Frenchmen  go  by  in 
carts,  then  more  and  more  wounded,  some  on 
foot,  staggering.  We  took  three  into  our  cot- 
tage. One  fell  at  our  gate,  then  pulled  himself 
up  so  that  he  sat  against  the  gatepost.  Mother 
gave  him  a  drink  of  water.  He  was  all  cov- 
ered with  blood  from  a  wound  in  his  breast 
and  another  in  the  arm.  He  drank  some  of  the 
water,  then  shook  his  head,  and  said: 

"They    are   too     [Continued    on   page    ^57 


"They  tried  every  way  to  find  some  of  my  family,  but  all  were  d  ead  except  one  of  my  sisters,  and  she  was  married.  The  Maire  and 
Father  CorneiUe  were  also  dead,  and  of  our  village  hardly  one  stone  remained  on  another.  What  was  there  left  for  me  in  France?" 


The  Latin  Soul  of  Young  Italy 

By  Harold  Howland 


THE  Onerevole  began  it.  That  honorable  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  occupied  the  middle 
one  of  the  three  seats  opposite  in  the  compart- 
ment in  which  we  were  speeding — in  a  manner 
of  spealcing — from  Florence  to  Rome.  He  was  flanked 
by  a  lawyer — you  could  recognize  him  by  his  mind,  if 
not  by  the  outward  marks — and  a  commercial  gentleman 
of  Jewish  extraction,  who  had  evidently  begun  life  as  a 
Socialist  and  still  held  aloft  above  the  engulfing  waves 
of  his  prosperity,  like  a  shield  whose  blazonings  he 
could  no  longer  read,  his  vocabulary  of  brotherhood  and 
internationalism.  Beside  me  was  the  Virgil  of  my  pil- 
grimage, Lieutenant  Fernando  Agnoletti,  whose  eleven 
years  of  professordom  in  Glasgow  University  had 
brought  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  alien 
peculiarities  of  Anglo-Saxon  psychology,  while  binding 
him  with  ever  strengthening  bonds  to  his  militant  faith 
in  Italianita.  Dante  was  no  more  fortunate  in  his  guide 
than  I.  The  young  aviator  officer  in  the  other  corner, 
like  a  good  child,  did  not  insist  upon  being  heard,  while 
the  thick  gloom  that  mocked  the  futile  little  glow-worm 
bulb  above  our  heads  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  be  seen. 

The  Onerevole  was  an  orator.  For  an  hour  or  so  he 
had  plunged  bellowing  from  subject  to  subject — art,  eco- 
nomics, profiteering,  war  foods,  white  coal,  government 
railways.  He  was,  it  was  evident,  a  great  statesman, 
accustomed  to  sway  by  the  magic  and  the  thunder  of 
his  voice  his  fellow  members  in  the  august  Chamber 
that  guides  the  destinies  of  Italy.  In  every  tone,  and 
gesture,  and  attitude,  almost  in  so  many  words — he 
admitted  it.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  here  was  an 
opportunity  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a  real  Gamaliel  of  mod- 
ern Italy.  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  learn.  Who  should 
know  the  truth  if  not  a  member — so  omniscient  and  so 
impressive — of  Italy's  Parliament? 

The  waves  of  sound  rose  and  fell,  only  to  rise  again, 
.as  the  Onerevole's  neighbors  added  their  shrillness  and 
vehemence  to  his  bellowing.  It  was  epic,  if  a  trifle 
fatiguing. 

But  at  last  the  impossible  happened.  All  three  stopped 
for  breath  at  the  same  moment. 

I  leaned  forward  with  deference,  and  spoke  with 
firmness.  Here  was  no  place  for  timidity  or  hesitation 
— the  waves  were  gathering  themselves  together  for  a 
fresh  onslaught. 

"Onerevole,  perche  I'ltalia  entro  in  guerra?"  Why 
did  Italy  enter  the  war?  I  did  not  realize  at  the  moment, 
what  that  question  was  to  become  before  my  pilgrim- 
age was  over.  I  merely  wanted  to  make  the  Onerevole 
talk  to  me.  He  did.  His  attitude  was  superb,  his  gesture 
tremendous,  his  voice  overpowering.  "For  Trent  and 
Trieste !" 

He  paused  for  a  moment — doubtless  in  admiration  of 
his  own  trenchantness,  and  then  went  on.  Six  months 
in  Italy  had  given  me  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
Italian;  I  could  understand  pretty  well  when  an  Italian 
talked  directly  to  me.  But  in  a  moment  the  Onerevole 
was  no  longer  talking  to  me,  but  to  an  imaginary  public 
meeting,  while  his  companions  aided  and  hindered  him 
with  mounting  enthusiasm  by  means  of  interruptions, 
interjections,  choruses,  protests,  emphasizings.  It  was 
only  a  few  moments  before  I  was  lost.  I  leaned  back  to 
digest  the  Onerevole's  main  thought.  I  wondered  if  it 
was  true. 

But  almost  immediately  my  laggard  attention  was 
.seized  by  an  outburst  of  sardonic  laughter  from  either 
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side  of  the  orator.  I  turned  to  my  Virgil  for  enlighten- 
ment. "They  have  just  made  him  admit  that  Parliament 
did  not  want  the  war.  And  he  says  that  Parliament  was 
right."  It  was  a  little  staggering.  If  he  and  his  fellow 
deputies  did  not  want  the  war,  how  could  he  tell  why 
Italy  wanted  it?  I  doubted  if  he  could.  Virgil  contrib- 
uted further  light.  "He's  right.  Parliament  didn't  want 
it  and  Parliament  never  would  have  voted  it  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  people.  The  deputies  did  not  dare  do 
anything  else."  Then  he  told  me  about  Giolitti — and 
D'Annunzio.  Giolitti  is  the  sinister  figure  who  for  a 
generation  has  held  the  political  life  of  Italy  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand.  He  has  repeatedly  come  into  power, 
when  it  suited  his  plans  to  do  so,  by  the  use  of  the  most 
unblushing  corruption,  to  retire  again  from  office  when 
the  waters  grew  stormy.  After  a  safe  interval,  when  the 
weak  or  maladroit  men  who  had  taken  his  place  had 
failed  to  weather  the  storm,  Giolitti  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  called  back  into  office  as  the  rescuer  of  the 
country.  The  system  was  infallible  so  long  as  the  people 
were  complacent  and  indifferent.  But  the  war  changed 
all  that.  In  1914  Giolitti  was  not  in  office;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies  were  his  men.  He  was  pro-Ger- 
man. He  advised  that  Italy  throw  in  her  lot  with  the 
Teutonic  Powers.  He  declared  that  the  Italians  should 
be  satisfied  with  the  Austrian  offer,  which  he  described 
with  the  Piedmont  dialect  word  parecchio.  The  word 


Prtea  ittatsii  atmu 


An  Italian  soldier,  one  of  the  fine,  virile,  constructive  forces  of 
young  Italy.  Ask  him  why  his  mother  country  entered  the  war 
and  he  will  answer  "Doveva,"  "Because  she  ought  to."  Let  us 
leave  it  at  that.  What  nobler  thing  could  be  said  of  any  nation? 
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Bad  Habits       Fretting 


Temper         Selfishness        Disrespect 


Little    traits    of    iHsoterlifnce    and    iciUfiilness    often    groiv 

into     serious     liahits     trhirh     urrrrJ:     parents'     nerves     and 

children's   lives. 


Traits  That  Wreck 
Childrenls  lives 


IT  IS  sometimes  difficult  for  the  parent  to  realize  the 
effect  on  a  child's  entire  life  that  some  little  un- 
pleasant or  naughty  trait  may  lead  to. 
And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  works,  for  character 
is  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  established  habits,  and  the 
little  naughty  trait  that  seems  trivial  in 
childhood  often  develops  into  a  habit  that 
makes  a  big  black  mark  on  that  child's 
character  when  it  grows  up. 

Disobedience,  ill-temper,  jealousy,  self- 
ishness, fear,  untruthfulness  and  other 
childish  characteristics  must  be  cured  and 
the  corresponding  good  traits  substituted. 
Unless  this  is  done  successfully  in  each 
and  every  instance  the  child  will  not  de- 
velop into  the  man  or  woman  of  your  hopes. 


New  Methods 


Do  You  Know  How — 


There  is  now  a  new  system  of  child  train- 
ing which  has  completely  revolutionized  old 
methods,  founded  upon  the  principle  that  con- 
fidence is  the  basis  of  control. 

Under  this  new  system  children  who  have 
been  well-nigh  unmanageable  become  obedient 
and  willing,  and  such  traits  as  bashfulness, 
jealousy,  fear,  bragging,  etc.,  are  overcome. 
But  the  system  goes  deeper  than  that,  for 
it  instills  high  ideals  and  builds  character, 
which  is  of  course  the  goal  of  all  parents' 
efforts  in  child  training. 

Physical  punishment,  shouted  commands,  and  other  bar- 
barous relics  of  the  old  system  have  no  place  in  this  modern 
system.  Children  are  made  comrades,  not  slaves;  are 
helped,  not  punished.  And  the  results  are  nothing  short 
of  marvelous. 

Instead  of  a  hardship,  child  training  becomes  a  genuine 
pleasure,  as  the  parent  shares  every  confidence,  every  joy 
and  every  sorrow  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  has  its 
unqualified  respect.  This  is  a  situation  rarely  possible 
under  old  training  methods. 

To  put  in  practice  these  new  ideas  in  child  training, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  takes  less  time  than  the  old  method. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  applying  principles  founded  on  a 
scientific  study  of  human  nature,  going  at  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  get  immediate  results  without  friction. 

The  founder  of  this  new  system  is  Professor  Ray  C. 
Beery,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Harvard  and  Columbia),  who  has  writ- 
ten a  complete  Course  in  Practical  Child  Training  This 
Course  is  based  on  Professor  Beery's  extensive  investigations 


to  instruct  children  in  the  delicate 
matters  of  sex? 

to  always    obtain    cheerful    obedience? 

to   correct   mistakes   of  early   training? 

to  keep  child  from  crying? 

to  suppress  temper  in  children  with- 
out  punishment  ? 

to  discourage  the  "Why"  habit  in 
regard    to   commands? 

to  prevent   quarreling   and   fighting? 

to  deal   with    supersensitive   child? 

to  cure  Impertinence?  Discourtesy? 
Vulgarity  ? 

to  remove  fear  of  darkness?  Fear  of 
thunder  and  lightning?  Fear  of 
harmless   animals? 

to  encourage   child   to   talk? 
to     teach     child     instantly    to     comply 
with    command    "Don't    touch"? 

to  inculcate  respect  for  elders  ? 

to  engender  interest  in  work  or  study? 

to   teach    honesty    and    trutlifulness? 

to  cultivate  clearness  of  speech  and 
thought? 

to  break  a  child  of  sucking  thumb  ? 

to  prevent  fickleness?  Jealousy? 
Selfishness? 

These  are  only  a  few   of   the   hundreds 
of    Questions    futlij    iimtirend 


and  wide  practical  experience,  and  provides  a  well- 
worked-out  plan  which  the  parent  can  easily  follow. 
The  Parents  Association,  a  national  organization  devoted 
to  improving  the  methods  of  child  training,  has  adopted 
the  Beery  system  and  is  teaching  the  Course  to  its 
members  by  mail. 

Nothing  Else  Like  It 

Mpmber.sbip  in  the  Parents  Association  entitles 
yon  to  a  complete  course  of  lessons  in  child  train- 
ing by  Professor  Beery.  These  lessons  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  hundreds  of  books  on  child 
training  which  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark  be- 
cause of  vagueness  and  lack  of  definite  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  laid  down.  It 
does  not  deal  in  glittering  generalities.  Instead, 
it  shows  by  concrete  illustrations  and  detailed 
explanations  exactly  what  to  do  to  meet  every 
emergency  and  how  to  accomplish  immediate  re- 
sults and  make  a  i)ermanent  impression.  No  mat- 
ter whether  your  child  is  still  in  the  cradle  or  is 
eighteen  years  old.  this  Course  will  show  bow  to 
apply  the  right  methods  at  once.  You  merely 
take  up  the  particular  trait,  turn  to  the  proper 
page,  and  apply  the  lessons  to  the  child.  You  are 
told  exactly  what  to  do.  Y'ou  cannot  begin  too 
soon,  for  the  child's  behavior  in  the  first  few 
years  of  life  depends  on  the  parent,  not  on  the 
child. 

This  Book  Free 


"New  Methods  in  Child  Training"   is  the  title 
of  a  little  book  which  describes  the  work  of  the 
Parents      Association      and      outlines      Professor 
Peery's  Course  in  Practical  Child  Training.     The 
association  will  gladly  send  a  copy  free  on  r'^quest. 

If  you  are  truly  anxious  to  make  the  greatest  possible  success 
of  your  children's  lives,  you  owe  it  to  them   to  at  least  get  this 
free  book   which   shows  how  you   may   become   a   member  of  the 
Parents  Association  and  secure  the  fine  b(>n(>iit  of  this  wonderful 
new     way     in     child  pf^EE  BOOK  COUPON 

training.      -Merely 
mail  the  ct)upou  or  a  i  —-•-"—— —————— —^ 

post  card  or  letrer.  |  PARENTS  ASSOCIATION 
but  do  it  today,  as  |  Dept.  49,  449  Fourth  Ave. 
this  olTer  may  never  New  York 

be  made   again.  I 

Please    send    me    your   book 
New  Methods  in  Child  Train- 


PARENTS 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  49 

449  Fourth  Ave.  |  Address 
NEW  YORK 


I  ing,"  Free.    This  does  not  obli 
I  gate  me  in  any  way. 

I  Name 
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means  "enough,"  with  an  added  suggestion  of  scanti- 
ness; but  for  Giolitti  it  proved  to  be  too  much.  The  peo 
pie  would  have  none  of  his  parecchio. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  when  the  question  of  Italy's 
further  course  had  become  acute,  Giolitti  came  to  Rome. 
Parliament  was  in  session  and  his  errand  was  obvious. 
Within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital  a 
large  majority,  by  actual  count,  of  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  left  their  cards  at  his  apartment. 
The  conclusion  was  obvious.  Giolitti  was  pro-German 
and  pro- Austrian ;  what  else  could  those  deputies  be? 

BUT  another  man  came  to  Rome  at  the  same  moment. 
There  was  no  question  where  he  stood.  D'Annunzio, 
the  poet-aviator-patriot,  was  pro-Italian  to  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  and  the  last  burning  word  in  his  vast  vocab- 
ulary. He  made  a  speech  to  the  people  of  Rome.  There 
was  no  suggestion  of  a  parecchio  about  that  speech.  It 
brought  to  a  focus  the  white  hot  rays  that  were  pour- 
ing out  from  the  "Latin  soul"  of  young  Italy  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  beneath  its  consuming  fire  Giolitti 
and  his  "enough"  shriveled  and  vanished.  War  was  voted 
Avith  hardly  a  dissenting  voice. 

"What,"  I  asked  my  Virgil,  "did  D'Annunzio  say  in 
that  speech?" 

"A  very  simple  thing,"  he  replied.  "That  if  Giolitti 
entered  the  Chamber  to  oppose  the  declaration  of  war, 
he  would  kill  him!"  A  simple  thing,  indeed!  "And," 
continued  Virgil,  "ive  tuould!"  I  was  struck  by  the  shift 
from  the  third  person  singular  to  the  first  person  plural. 
It  was  not  only  the  poet-patriot  that  had  turned  at  last 
against  the  ignoble  truckling  politics  of  Giolitti  and 
his  crew,  but  all  young  Italy  and  with  it  the  Italian 
people. 

Do  you  wonder  that  I  refused  to  accept  the  testimony 
of  the  Onerevole,  faithful  followers  of  Giolitti,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  deputies  were  right  in  their  reluctance 
to  vote  for  war?  Do  you  wonder  that  I  did  not  believe 
that  he  knew  why  Italy  entered  the  war? 

But  I  found  others  whom  I  did  believe.  The  first  was 
in  Rome.  In  the  famous  cafe  of  Aragno,  Virgil  intro- 
duced me  to  a  delightful  and  scholarly  gentleman 
whom  he  greeted  as 
a  beloved  comrade  in 


arms.  They  had  both 
enlisted  as  private 
soldiers  at  the  first 
call  for  volunteers 
and  had  suffered  the 
hardships  of  war  to- 
gether up  in  the  Al- 
pine snows.  To  Sig- 
ner Fontana  I  put 
my  question,  "Why 
did  Italy  enter  the 
war?" 

The  instant  an- 
swer was  a  good  Yan- 
kee counter-question, 
"Why  does  a  man  fall 
in  love  with  a  wom- 
an?" It  startled  but 
it  illuminated.  The 
Onerevole  would  not 
have  understood ;  I 
did.  It  seemed  a  pity  to 
add  anything  to  that 
flash  of  pure  inspira- 
tion, but  I  suspected 
more  illumination  be- 
hind; so  I  persisted. 
The  end  was  worthy 


The  New  Town  Meeting 

Among  the  ideas  begotten  of  war  and  the  activities  necessary  to 
its  prosecution  none  promises  to  be  more  useful,  in  great  cities  at 
least,  than  the  new  idea  of  social  service  with  a  newer  meaning  and 
wider  scope  than  has  heretofore  prevailed.  Recently  in  writing  about 
the  criticisms  in  the  press  about  the  lack  of  initiative  and  effort  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  regards  lowering  the  high  cost  of 
living,  Acting  Secretary  Ouseley  made  the  remark:  "Much  as  I  feel 
the  need  for  legislation  I  feel  that  there  is  greater  need  for  a  revival 
of  local  community  initiative  and  self-reliance." 

This  is  one  object  of  the  new  movement  under  the  name  of  the 
Social  Unit  Organization  of  which  Cincinnati  probably  furnishes  the 
best  example.  That  community,  with  about  15,000  population,  is  now 
thoroly  and  efficiently  organized  for  preventive  health  work  with 
results,  as  shown  by  a  recent  article  in  Modern  Medicine  by  Courtenay 
Dinwiddie,  Executive  of  the  Occupational  Council,  that  indicate  that 
such  an  organization  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  of  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city.  Coordinate  with  the  occupational  council  in 
that  district  there  is  also  a  citizens'  council  of  elected  representatives 
of  each  of  the  thirty-one  blocks  of  the  district,  of  approximately 
500  people  each. 

As  the  term  Citizens'  Council  implies,  its  objects  are  gen- 
eral and  under  it  there  is  possible  that  local  community  ini- 
tiative and  self-reliance  referred  to  by  Acting  Secretary  Ouseley.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  revival  of  the  old  New  England  Town 
Hall  Meeting,  applied  not  to  a  whole  city  but  to  many  districts, 
into  which  it  may  be  divided  for  social  work,  but  informed  and  in- 
spired by  a  wider  view  of  social  duties  and  service  than  in  the  older 
organization  from  which  its  main  idea  was  probably  derived.  It  is 
an  awakening,  in  brief,  of  the  voluntary  spirit  in  public  and  private 
life  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  helpful  indi- 
cations of  progress  in  municipal  life. 


of  the  beginning.   Signor  Fontana  wrote  it  down  for 
me  later,  and  here  it  is: 

In  1914  there  was  already  well  advanced  in  Italy,  as  the 
result  of  the  new  culture  and  of  the  existence  of  a  national 
life,  that  process  of  public  education  that  may  be  likened  to 
the  birth  of  a  living  organism  gifted  with  a  collective  souL 
A  people  ceases  to  be  a  crowd  of  individuals  that  have  in 
common  only  the  consciousness  of  being  of  the  same  kind, 
and  the  many  find  in  unity  of  feeling  the  possibility  of 
undertaking  action  for  a  common  end.  You  in  America  are 
witnessing  the  rapid  and  continuous  incorporation  of  the 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  immigrants  into  the  living  substance 
of  the  great  organism  of  the  United  States:  they  accept  as 
the  supreme  end  the  common  interests  of  their  new  coun- 
try and  as  their  spiritual  guide  the  ideas  that  have  been 
developed  from  their  beginnings  in  the  first  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  Italians  were  a  crowd  of 
individuals  with  high  natural  gifts,  the  power  of  which  could 
express  itself  only  in  individual  action.  There  was  not  yet 
born,  in  the  collective  political  soul  of  the  nation,  the  possi- 
bility of  reacting  as  a  single  entity  to  outside  influences. 

In  1914,  in  Italy  as  in  the  United  States,  the  process  of 
political  education  was  not  in  the  least  uniform  and  com- 
plete among  all  the  elements  of  the  nation.  Even  among  the 
classes  gifted  with  culture  and  opportunity  the  causes  and 
the  effects  of  the  war  were  not  everywhere  equally  appre- 
ciated. In  Italy  some  time  passed  before  the  astonishing 
events  of  the  work  aroused  not  only  mere  opinion  but  that 
dominating  impulse  of  the  spirit  that  forces  irresistibly  to 
action.  It  is  true  that  the  cultured  minority  in  Italy  showed 
itself  once  more  divided  by  particular  interests  and  ideas; 
but  no  people  so  promptly  as  ours  found  their  own  true 
road:  ten  months  were  enough  because  the  masses  of  the 
Italian  people,  first  of  all  the  neutral  nations,  accepted  the 
war  as  a  vital  necessity. 

And  yet  no  people  hate  war  like  the  Italians,  like  this 
people  the  sole  creator  of  our  western  civilization,  whose 
essence  of  universal  humanity,  in  art  and  in  morals,  des- 
tines it  to  a  gradual  conquest  of  the  world.  Italians,  in 
every  age,  have  accepted  war  only  as  an  actual  necessity 
imposed  from  without,  they  have  never  felt  within  them- 
selves the  desire  for  it,  nor  loved  it.  Our  literature  has  had 
no  songs  of  war  in  any  age,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  rhetorical  imitations  of  models  from  the  Greek  and 
German  literatures. 

Moreover,  there  were  intensively  active  in  Italy  certain 
powerful  organizations  that  worked  to  prevent  inter- 
vention —  clerical,  so- 
cialist, pacifist,  Giolit- 
tiano.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  then, 
for  a  minority  to  drag 
this  people  into  war 
against  its  will.  A  gov- 
ernment and  a  domi- 
nating class  can  de- 
clare war,  they  cannot 
make  a  people  fight 
against  its  will.  Even 
the  national  question 
of  Trent  and  Trieste 
would  not  have  been 
enough  to  persuade  the 
people  to  make  the 
grand  sacrifice.  There- 
fore one  who  does  not 
understand  why  the 
Italian  people  were  not 
willing  to  fight  the  lit- 
tle Abyssinian  war, 
cannot  any  more  under- 
stand why  they  did  will 
to  fight  this  most  ter- 
rible of  all  wars,  that 
already  in  May,  1915,. 
had  revealed  its  hor- 
rors; why  they  did  will 
to  endure  so  stoically 
privations  and  losses 
so   much    greater   than* 
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Supreme  Health  and  Happiness 

FOR   YOU 


SOMETHING  AILS  YOU 

Your  ailment,  whatever  it  is,  is 
stubbornly  persistent  in  coming 
back  when  you  think  or  hope  it  has 
left  you  forever,  despite  all  that 
you  have  clone  for  your  health.  You 
need  something   else. 

TEMPORARY  RELIEF 

Y'es,  perhaps.  But  there  is  no  real 
LASTING  BENEFIT  in  drugging 
yourself  with  doses  of  one  kind 
and  another — or  in  following  vari- 
ous freakish  rules  or  systems.  You 
need    something    else. 

MENTAL    REMEDIES 

whether  in  the  form  of  a  religion 
or  other  forms  of  applied  thought 
— or  psychology — are  frequently  far 
from  complete  in  their  ultimate 
benefit.     You    need    something    else. 

THE  ONE  THING  NEED- 

■niJI       MILK     is     the     most     won- 

r  U  Li     derf ul  natural  remedy.    It  is 

Nature's    true   health   builder,    invig- 

orant,   sustainer,    and   life   strength- 

ener.     Begin     right    now     with    the 

McFadden-Porter      Lessons,       The     Miracle     of     Milk   — that 

show    you    just   how    to   start    upon    and    carry    through    this 

wonderful    MILK    treatment. 

»pijp  f  CCCrkWC  are  given  by  Physical  Culturist  Ber- 
1  nl!.  LtOOUno  narr  McFadden  and  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Porter,  the  eminent  health  specialist.  They  are  delightfully 
easy    to    follow — for    all    the    family — that    every    day    brings 


Over  One  Million  Words  of  Wisdom 
Pertaining  to  Health  and  Strength. 
Over  1000  Engravings — Equal  to  25 
Stzuidard  Books— for  only  $2.00. 


its  shave  of  glorious  enthusiasm 
over  constantly  improving  health 
and  Nature's  obvious  assurance  of 
s  longer  and  more  harmonious 
life. 

MILK  FOR   HEALTH 

Regardless  of  present  cost,  milk  is 
the  most  economical  food,  as  well 
as   a   most  efficacious   medicine. 

THROW  AWAY  THOSE 

HRIIPQ  When  the  thought 
17  rv  U  U  O  that  you  must  rely 
upon  the  bottles  of  liquid  or  boxes 
of  pills,  makes  you  discouraged,  or 
■when  you  have  realized  the  futility 
of  continuing  with  other  ineffective 
treatments,  turn  to  the  McFadden- 
Porter  Lessons — "Miracle    of    Milk." 

TELL  YOUR  DOCTOR 

If  you  are  under  a  physician's  care, 
show  him  the  ""Miracle  of  Milk." 
J  Let  him  look  over  the  six  lessons, 
and  await  his  smiling  approval  as 
he  says,  '"Follow  these  lessons ; 
they're    excellent." 

GAIN  AND  MAINTAIN 

tl  P  A  I  T  H  Jtist  as  babies  gain  healthy  muscle,  blood 
*^*-"**'^  **  and  tissue  through  milk,  so  persons  of  any 
age  may  follow  the  McFadden-Porter  lessons  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  their  own  condition — and — BEHOLD  ! — THE 
MIRACLE    OF   MILK. 


FREE  "The  Miracle  of  Milk,"  Six  Les- 
sons  given  as  introductory  bonus.  In 
easy  form  for  you  to  follow.  Fill  out 
coupon  below  or  write  accepting  our 
special  subscription  offer. 


I 
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Become  Wealthy — This  is  YOUR  Opportunity! 

BE    HEALTHY    and    you    are    wealthier   than    many    a    millionaire.     But    if    you    are    not    well,    you    are    poorer    than    many    a 
pauper. 

Delightful  Surprises  in  Store  for  You! 

INSTEAD    of   spending    so    much    money    at   the    pharmacy,     instead  of  dosing   yourself   with   drugs   in   the   form   of  tea,   coffee, 
tobacco    or    dubious     "soft"    beverages,    try    the    inexpensive,    wholesome,    inspirational    tonic    that    comes     in    a    year's     volume    of 
Physical    Culture    Magazine.     Every    month    will     bring    its    surprises    and    delights — you'll    prove    them    in    your    own     health 
and    that    of    your    family.     Gain    in    money-earning    efficiency,    too. 

Capable  Exponents  of  Health 

WRITERS    who    say    what    they    mean,    in    plain,    easily     understood    language,    through    the    pages    of     Physical     Culture, 
include    the    founder,    Bernarr    McFadden,    whose    editorials    and    special    articles    on    health    have    brought    untold    benefit    to 
the   human    race.     The   host    of   other   brilliant   writers   who   talk    to    you    includes    Dr.    Frank    Crane,    who    writes    inspirational 
and    personal   efficiency    articles;    Alfred    W.    McCann,    the    crusader    for    food    purity    at    fair    cost;    Edwin    F.    Bowers.    M.D., 
who   popularizes    physiology  ;  Dr.    Henry    Smith    Williams,    who    simplifies    medical   science    for    you ;    Dr.    H.    B.    Galatian,    who 
tells    how   to   prevent    and    overcome   many    diseases;    Carl    Easton    Williams,    the    Editor,    who    not   only    arranges    your    health- 
winning  program,  but  inspires  you  in  special  articles  on  physical    and   mental    training ;    George    Bernard    Shaw,    the    great 
writer    on    human    welfare;    Havelock    Ellis,    who    writes    on    eugenics,    and   other   writei's    who    tell   you    how   to   gain    and 
maintain   superb  health. 

True  Happiness  in  Your  Life 

BE    HAPPY.     Every   issue  of   Physical    Culture   is    a   delightful    literary  and    educational    treat    for    the    whole    family. 

Make    your    life    tranquil    yet    joyous — live    longer  !     Two    dollars     will     bring  this    great     magazine    to    your    home     for    a 

whole    year,    including    the    introductory    bonus    of    "The  Miracle  of  Milk"  in   six    lessons,    each    lesson    in    separate,    con- 
venient,   readable    form. 

High  Living  at  Low  Cost 

ECONOMY.     Realize    this  !     In    one    year's    i.ssues,     1"2    large,    handsome,    well    printed    PHYSICAL    CULTURE    mag- 
azines,   you    will    receive    the    equivalent    in    reading    matter    of    2.5    standard-size    volumes.     These    are    purposed    to    lift 
you   to  the   glorious   pinnacle  of  vitality,   health,   well-being,   and   efficiently-directed   power.     They   include   over    1,000,000 
chosen   words   by   writers   who   know,    and    over'  1000    attractive,  beautiful  engravings  of  which  many  are  exquisite  roto- 
gravures.    All    combined    in    one    year's    subscription    to    Physical    Culture.     The    value    to    you 
and   to  your   family's    health    and    the   new    zsst    in    life   will    be   far   beyond    any    price. 


Act  Quickly 


u^iii  Il^I™ 


DECIDE  FOR  YOUR- 
SELF   NOW.        Begin- 
ning  January    1st,    1920, 
the   subscription    rate   for 
Physical    Culture    will    go 
up   to   S3. 00    a   year.      Take 
advanta.ge      NOW      of      the 
present   $2.00  rate,  which  we 
otter    you,    together    with    the 
six     lessons     in       "Miracle    of 
Milk,"    free,     as     an     introduc- 
tory   bonus. 


^Vl\Pi.L\l\\i\Jl  t  LaSX  '•  ^i^^f-l^ofMilk"  in    6   lessons,   you   should   i/aui 


12  613,  inspiring  copies  of  Physical  Culture  Magazine  and  the 
f Milk"  in  6  lessons,  you  should  gain  and  keep  better  health  and 
live  at  much  less  expense  while  enjoi/ing  life  more  genuinely  than  ever  before.  Truly  an  amaztnguj 
profitable  invest4tnent  of  only  two  doUors!  Will  largely  .tolve  your  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  problem. 
Either  write  us  a  letter  or   use   the   coupon.     Mention    The   Independent   when   writing. 

Physical  Culture  Pub.  Co.,  119  West  40th  Si.,  102A,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE    BONUS 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  PUB.  CO. 

119  West  40th  St..  102A.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Enter  my  .subscription  for  PHYSI- 
CAL CULTURE,  beginning  next  issue, 
one  year,  at  $2.00,  and  give  me  6 
lessons  "Miracle  of  Milk"  free.  I  en- 
close $2.00,  with  the  understanding 
that  you  will  return  my  money  at 
any  time  if  I  am  not  satisfied. 
Name   and    Address 


Please   write   plainly. 
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those  suffered  by  their 
allies.  On  no  front  was 
the  fighting  so  intense.  In 
only  four  years  we  have 
lost  450,000  dead  out  of 
36,000,000  Italians;  while 
Great  Britain  in  five  years 
lost  650,000  out  of  45,000,- 
000  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  450,000 
from  the  Empire.  To  make 
this  possible  it  was  not 
enough  that  there  should 
form,  in  the  class  polit- 
ically developed,  a  minor- 
ity favorable,  for  diverse 
motives  and  because  of 
contracting  ideas,  to  in- 
tervention. It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  mass  of  the 
people  should  have  a  con- 
sciousness, obscure  but 
weighty,  that  the  German 
war  was  governed  by  a 
law  morally  and  esthetic- 
ally  repugnant  to  them; 
it  was  necessary  that  the 
Latin  soul — civilization — 
should  realize  the  on- 
slaught of  the  old  enemy 
— barbarism;  it  was  nec- 
essary that  the  people,  be- 
come a  living  organism, 
should  feel  the  impossi- 
bility of  looking  on  pas- 
sively at  the  triumph  of  a 
movement  menacing  their 
very  existence  at  the 
hands  of  a  race  biologic- 
ally hostile — in  order  that'll' 
they  might  accept  the  re- 
pellent martyrdom  of  war 
with  the  courage  of  resig- 
nation with  which  life 
conquers,  by  enduring 
*them,  the  changeless  de- 
crees of  destiny. 

In  this  sense  the  war  was 


■^^J>Mjl{g>t.j>*» 


/"ac/i  Photo  .Vfifs,  Jiic. 

On  no  other  front  was  the  fighting  more  intense  than  in  Italy,  up  in 
the  Alpine  snows.  And  yet  the  Italian  army,  defeated,  deserted,  dimin- 
ished in  numbers  and  deprived  of  materials,  endured  with  uncon- 
quered  courage  and  firmness  a  war  it  considered  "necessary  and  just" 


paper  and  the  fact  that 
it  is  written  in  French 
are  characteristic  of  Pa- 
pini.  He  rejoices  in  be- 
ing "different,"  and  what 
could  be  more  delight- 
fully "different"  than  to 
put  out  an  Italian  re- 
view, published  primar- 
ily for  Italians,  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  He  also 
plumes  himself,  if  not 
on  omniscience,  at  lea.«t 
on  knowing  vastly  more 
than  his  fellows;  and 
"what  he  knows  he 
knows  for  certain."  So 
there  can  be  no  question 
in  Papini's  mind  that  his 
review  is  rightly  named 
The  True  Italy.  The  first 
time  I  sat  dovim  to  talk 
with  him  over  a  cup  of 
chocolate  he  proceeded 
to  tell  me  with  force  and 
conviction  all  about  the 
characteristics  of  Amer- 
icans as  a  people.  Every- 
thing he  said  was  crit- 
ical and  some  of  it  was 
true.  Nevertheless  it  was 
a  vv^holesome  dose  for  a 
somewhat  cocky  Ameri- 
can to  swallow  and  it 
would  do  a  lot  of  Amer- 
icans good  if  they  could 
hear  what  the  Papinis 
of  Europe  think  about 
the  Yankee.  But  the 
point  is  here  that  in  Pa- 
pini's mind  these  were 
not      things      that      he 


in  very  truth  willed.  Without 
enthusiasm,  it  was  endured  with  unconquered  courage  and 
firmness;  by  the  poorest,  the  most  pacific  and  the  most 
cultured  of  the  peoples  of  the  world;  by  that  people  which 
fought  only  for  its  own  private  convictions  or  for  the  legit- 
imate necessities  of  its  existence.  It  was  an  Italian  who 
said:  "This  war  is  just  and  is  necessary,  and  these  arms 
are  pious  instruments,  since  there  is  no  salvation  save  in 
them."  To  bring  enthusiasm  to  multiply  their  forces,  there 
was  only  needed  by  this  people  and  this  army  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  right  and  its  duty.  They  had  it  after  Caporetto. 
After  the  disaster — owing  in  great  part  to  that  error  of 
strategic  conception  (the  rigid  defense)  for  which  the  Eng- 
lish paid  a  hard  price  at  St.  Quentin  and  the  French  on  the 
Aisne  in  1918 — there  was  seen  of  what  things  this  people 
is  capable  when  the  clear  realization  of  an  ultimate  neces- 
sity stirs  its  mighty  soul.  The  Italian  army,  to  which 
Foch  suggested  a  retreat  to  the  Po,  defeated  single  handed, 
the  line  of  the  Piave  in  the  tragic,  month  of  November, 
1917,  in  order  to  protect  the  cities  of  the  province  of 
Veneto.  The  spontaneous  recovery  of  an  army,  defeated, 
diminished  in  numbers,  deprived  of  materials,  and  de- 
serted by  fortune  will  be  for  the  students  of  the  future 
the  most  surprizing  and  instructive  problem  of  the  collec- 
tive psychology  of  this  war,  and  will  seem  to  the  intelligent 
historian  the  logical  prophecy  of  the  sure  and  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  vastly  superior  army  of  Austria  in  the  fol- 
lowing gigantic  battle  of  June,  1918. 

My  next  attempt  to  plumb  the  depths  of  the  Italian 
mind  and  the  Latin  soul  was  in  Florence.  Signer  Gio- 
vanni Papini  is  a  brilliant  and  prolific  writer  and  jour- 
nalist of  young  Italy.  He  edits  La  Vraie  Italic,  a  weekly 
review,  which  he  prints  in  French.  Both  the  title  of  the 


thought,  but  things  that  he  knezv. 

However,  I  finally  got  a  word  in  edgeways  and  asked 
my  now  famous  question  (Virgil  called  it  my  ritualistic 
question)  and  a  second  one,  "What  should  Italy  get 
from  the  war?"  Papini  refused  to  be  rushed  and  begged 
leave  to  write.  This  is  what  he  wrote: 

1 — Why  did  Italy  enter  the  war?  There  were  many  rea- 
sons, as  always.  Here  are  the  chief  ones: 

a.  The  desire  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  in  Europe.  Italy 
is  interested  in  the  destruction  of  every  hegemony.  For  this 
reason  she  sided,  in  1915,  with  the  weakest,  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  German  su- 
periority. 

b.  Ancient  antipathy  for  Germany  and  especially  for 
Austria.  These  two  countries  bound  Italy  to  a  political  pro- 
gram contrary  to  her  interests,  and  opposed  her  undertak- 
ings (in  Albania,  Libya,  etc.). 

c.  The  fear  of  remaining  isolated  in  Europe,  whoever  be- 
came the  victor. 

d.  The  clumsy  and  unskilful  diplomacy  of  GJermany  (the 
Von  Biilow  mission  to  Rome  in  1915). 

e.  The  strongest  popular  and  intellectual  sympathy  for 
France  and  Belgium. 

f.  The  pressure  and  promises  of  France  and  England. 

g.  Popular  uprising  against  the  false  activities  of  Giolitt;, 
who  was  powerful  in  Parliament  but  unpopular  in  the 
country. 

h.  Desire,  finally,  to  profit  by  the  war  for  the  rectification 
of  her  frontier  on  the  north,  in  the  Trentino,  and  the  east, 
in  Istria. 

2 — What  will  be  the  consequences  in  Italy  of  the  war? 

a.   The  concentration  of  wealth     {Continued  on  page  455 
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Are    You    Putting    Sand 
In  Your  Stomach? 

A  new  way  you  can  remove  stomach  trouble  in  48  hours 


By  Eugene  Christian 


IF  you,  right  now,  are  suffering 
from  any  of  the  common  disorders 
of  the  stomach  or  any  of  the  asso- 
ciated ills  caused  by  bad  stomachs,  you 
can  positively  be  relieved  w^ithin  from 
48  to  72  hours.  In  this  short  time 
your  worn-out  stomach  can  be  literally 
re-born.  You  can  be  started  once  more 
on  the  road  to  good  digestion,  health 
and  happiness.  Here  is  the  simple  se- 
cret of  the  whole  thing: 

Almost  everyone  is  familiar  with 
many  food  combinations  that  are  harm- 
ful, but  few  people  realize  how  many 
combinations  of  food  they  put  into  their 
stomachs  every  day  which  destroy  their 
digestive  organs  as  sand  in  the  gear 
box  would  wear  away  the  gears.  Sand 
in  the  gear  box — Stomach  Acidity  and 
Indigestion — causes  90%  of  poor  health 
and  disease. 

You  know  that  beer,  when  combined 
in  the  stomach  with  ice  cream,  will 
cause  almost  immediate  expulsion.  An- 
other less  violent  combination,  equally 
well  known,  is  that  of  acid  fruits  and 
milk  or  cream.  But  just  as  an  exam- 
ple of  one  of  the  many  combinations 
which  we  would  never  suspect  of  caus- 
ing trouble,  consider  this:  Here  is  a 
food  experiment  that  you  can  try  your- 
self, right  in  your  kitchen: 

EXPERIMENT  XP37.  Into  a  cup  con- 
taining three  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  drop 
half  of  the  white  of  an  egg.  Let  it  stand 
for  ten  minutes.  You  will  be  amazed  to 
see  that  the  albumin  has  become  a  solid, 
white,   rubbery   mass. 

Into  another  cup  containing  an  equal 
amount  of  Pepsin,  drop  the  rest  of  the  egg 
white.  ( Pepsin  is  one  of  the  chief  diges- 
tive fluids  used  by  the  stomach. )  In  from 
one  to  three  minutes  the  Pepsin  will  com- 
pletely digest  the  albumin. 

Then  put  the  solidified  albumin  into  the 
Pepsin.  The  result  will  astonish  you.  For 
the  powerful  fluid  which  so  readily  digested 
the  other  albumin  will  have  no  efl^ect  what- 
ever on  that  which  has  been  hardened  by 
vinegar.  For  days,  weeks  even,  the  Pepsin 
will  try  mightily  to  digest  the  rubber-like 
albumin — but  in   vain. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  simplest  experiments 
I   know.     But  its  action  is  typical   of 
hundreds  of  other  seemingly  inno'oent 
food   combinations  which  we   put  into   our 
unsuspecting  stomachs  every  time  we  eat. 

And  while  you  may  eat  the  very  best 
foods ;  well-cooked  and  nourishing :  simple 
and  good :  yet  by  combining  two'  foods, 
both  excellent  when  eaten  separately,  you 
may  cause  any  number  of  stomach  ti'oubles. 
Constipation,  Stomach  Acidity,  Oas,  Indi- 
gestion and  ever.v  other  serious  ailment  of 
the  stomach  can  be  traced  directly  to 
WRONG  FOOD  COMBINATIONS, 

Your  stomar-h  can  be  compared  to  well- 
oiled,  smooth-running  machine.  This  ma- 
chine, as  long  as  it  is  not  interfered  with, 
will  run  swiftly  along  doing  its  appointed 
task.  But  throw  some  sand  in  the  gears 
and  your  machine  will  come  to  a  grinding 
stop.     There  will  betno   sense  in  bringing 


The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  Eating."  So  runs  an  old  prov- 
erb. But  Eugene  Christian,  the 
well-known  food  specialist,  says 
that  the  proof  is  in  the  digesting. 

His  article  gives  us  some  inter- 
esting side-lights  on  the  action  of 
various  food  combinations  and 
tells  us  of  the  somersaults  our 
stomachs  turn  in  an  effort  to  digest 
them. 

Mr.  Christian's  method  of  stop- 
ping gas,  indigestion,  stomach 
acidity  and  constipation  will  be  of 
extreme  interest  to  the  many  suf- 
ferers from  stomach  trouble. 


•ce 
put- 


in   specialists   and   experts   to   try   to  for^ 
the  machine  to  run  by  feeding  it  oil  or  pu 
ting  more  power  behind   it.      The  machine 
will  not  run  well  again  until  you   remove 
the  sand. 

When  you  put  into  your  stomach  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  harmful  food  combinations 
which  my  experiments  have  disclosed,  you 
are  literally  "throwing  sand  into  the  gear- 
box." Your  stomach  becomes  clogged,  gas 
is  formed,  the  digestive  .iuices  are  blocked ; 
stomach  acidity,  indigestion  and  acute  con- 
stipation are  the  immediate  results.  And 
finally  every  organ  of  the  body  is  affected. 
Brain,  eyes,  hearing,  heart,  liver,  lungs, 
nervous  system, — all  become  disorganized 
and  often  diseased. 

NOW  as  I  have  said,  if  it  is  not  inter- 
fered with  the  body  will  maintain  a 
natural,  vigorous  condition  at  all 
times.  The  stomach,  when  given  the  prop- 
er foods,  will  feed  strength,  vigor  and  ener- 
gy to  the  body  and  will  keep  the  mind 
bright  and  alert. 

Therefore,  is  it  not  natural  to  believe 
that  if  the  stomach  is  put  back  once  more 
on  a  normal,  healthy  food  ration — given 
the  proper  food  combination.s — that  the 
natural  .iuices  and  ar-ids  secreted  by  nature 
will  bring  it  back  to  normal  and  eliminate 
all  stomach  disorders  and  all  the  asso'Ciated 
ills? 

This  is  not  only  supposition.  It  is  fact. 
I  have  proved  it  in  many  thousands  of 
cases.  People  have  come  to  me  suffering 
from  every  ailment  which  an  abused  stom- 
ach can  cause.  And  in  from  4S  to  72 
hours  I  have  sent  them  away  rejoicing ; 
their  digestive  tract  functioning  naturall.v 
and  well,  constipation  banished,  gas  and 
acidity  gone  forever. 

These  seemingly  miraculous  results  were 
achieved  through  sim])ly  combining  in  the 
proper  way  the  foods  these  i)(>oi)le  ate  ;  in 
giving  them  what  they  wanted  to  eat  in 
the  irropcr  combinations. 


which  you  are  accustomed.  You  are  not 
bound  up  with  a  lot  of  rules  or  expensive 
diets.  You  go  right  on  eating  the  foods  you 
like  so  long  as  they  are  propei-ly  combined 
with  othtr  foods. 

This  sounds  so  simple  that  many  people 
will  be  incredulous.  Many  will  think  that 
a  thing  so  obvious  and  so  easy  could  not 
possibly  cure  so  terrible  an  affliction  as  a 
bad  stomach.  Therefore,  it  will  take  unu- 
sual methods  to  back  up  this  statement. 
Here  is  the  way  we  propose  proving  our 
claims  to  you  at  our  expense. 

DON'T  send  a  cent.  This  is  going  to  be 
a  free  proof.  Merely  mail  us  the  cou- 
pon. We  will  send  you  U4  Little  Les- 
sons in  Corrective  Eating,  written  by 
Eugene  Christian  to  fill  a  nation-wide  de- 
mand for  his  treatment.  These  lessons  con- 
tain actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner ;  covering  every  condition  of 
health  and  sickness  from  infancy  to  old 
age  and  for  every  occupation  and  climate. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  touch  with  the 
great  food  expert.  You  can  start  imme- 
diately eating  the  very  things  that  will 
produce  the  increased  mental  and  physical 
energy  you  are  seeking.  And  you  will  find 
that  you  secure  results  with  the  first  meal. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  com- 
plicated illnesses  can  be  removed  at  one 
meal,  but  it  does  mean  that  real  results 
can  nearly  always  be  seen  in  48  hours  or 
less. 

Try  these  delicious  menus  given  in  the 
Little  Lessons  for  five  days.  Then  after 
five  days  of  health-building  meals,  if  you 
are  not  convinced  that  right  food  combina- 
tions will  not  entirely  banish  your  stomach 
trouble,  send  the  lessons  back  to  us  and  you 
will  not  be  out  a  cent. 

But  if  you  realize — as  you  surely  will — 
that  these  little  lessons  are  invaluable  to 
you  as  a  health-builder  and  a  health- 
keeper,  just  keep  them  and  send  us  only 
three  dollars  in  full  payment  for  the  en- 
tire set. 

That  is  the  easiest,  surest  aiid  quickest 
way  we  know  of.  We  don't  ask  much  of 
yo-u.  Just  a  4S-hour  trial  at  our  expense, 
that's  all.  You  keei)  the  lessons  free  for 
five  days,  but  we  stand  or  fall  by  what  they 
can  do  for  you  in  4S  hours.  Surely  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  at  least  to  investigate 
this  method  and  give  this  society  an  o^ppor- 
tunity  to  prove  its  real  worth.  (Jive  your 
stomach  a  fighting  chance.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon right  now. 


CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY 
Dept.  49,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective 
Eating  in  24  Lessons.  I  will  either  remail  them 
to  you   within   five  days   or  send  you  $3. 


Name 


WITH    Eugene    Christian's    method    of     Address. 
treatment    you    can    eat    the    things 
you  like.     You  are  not  told  that  you 
must  not  eat  the  good,  nourishing  foods  to     City 


What's  Happened 


General  Pershing  paraded  and  \vas 
received    by    Congress    in    Washington. 

Cholera  is  causing  a  hundred  deaths 
a  day  in   Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea. 

Premier  Bratianu  and  the  Rumanian 
cabinet  have  resigned  because  of  their 
refusal  to  sign  the  Austrian  treaty  at 
St.  Germain. 

Direct  C.  Burnett  won  the  Hartman 
Hotel  2:11  pacing  event  in  a  hard  four- 
heat  race  in  the  Grand  Circuit  meet 
at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Long  Jim  Barnes,  golf  champion, 
barely  defeated  Otto  Hackbarth  by  a 
score  of  3  to  2  at  the  Engineers'  links 
at  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 

Striking  miners  in  Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania, went  back  to  work,  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  Anthracite  Concilia- 
tion Board  on  their  grievances. 

Fire  chiefs  in  New  York  City  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  promising  not  to  strike. 
Iheir  stand  is  that  to  walk  out  would 
be  "akin  to  mutiny  and   desertion." 

China,  having  refused  to  sign  the 
Versailles  treaty  because  it  ceded 
Shantung  to  Japan,  has  independently 
declared  herself  at  peace  with  Ger- 
n.any. 

J.  M.  Chaplin,  chief  auditor  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  and  the  man  said  to  hold  the 
key  to  the  "Big  Five"  packers  situa- 
tion, was  grilled  before  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  in  Chicago. 

A  race  riot  that  began  in  a  good- 
natured  struggle  over  out-of-season 
straw  hats  ended  in  the  death  of  one 
negro  and  the  injury  of  at  least  two 
others  in  New  York  City. 

Arthur  Henderson,  the  labor  leader, 
who    was    defeated    for    reelection    to 
Parliament  last  winter,  gained  his  seat 
in    the    House 
of       Commons 
at    a    by-elec- 
tion in  Widnes, 
Lancaster. 

The  Ger- 
mans question 
the  validity  of 
the  decisions 
of  the  various 
military  com- 
missions in 
charge  of  the 
armistice,  on 
the  ground  that 
no  American 
commissioners 
have  been  ap- 
pointed. 

Evidences  of 
wholesale 
graft  on  the 
part  of  em- 
ployees of  the 
New  York 
State  Indus- 
trial Commis- 
sion came  to 
light  at  the 
investigation 
of     the      com- 
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mission  that  was  ordered  by  Governor 
Smith. 

Cottages  on  the  Rockaway  penin- 
sula built  for  summer  occupancy  are 
being  used  as  all-year-round  quarters 
in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  shortage  in 
New  York  City  housing  accommoda- 
tions. 

A  tropical  hurricane  which  raged  for 
twenty  hours  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
resulted  in  the  death  of  a  score  of 
persons,  made  4000  others  homeless 
and  caused  $4,000,000  worth  of  dam- 
age to  property. 

Grand  Duke  Michael  Alexandrovitch, 
brother  of  the  ex-Czar  and  his 
prospective  heir,  is  said  to  be  at 
Kolchak's  headquarters  in  Omsk  pre- 
paring to  overthrow  the  Bolsheviki  and 
make  himself  emperor. 

Organized  labor's  plea  for  the  re- 
instatement of  striking  Boston  police- 
men pending  the  industrial  conference 
called  by  President  Wilson  for  Octo- 
ber 6  was  rejected  by  Police  Commis- 
sioner Edvdn  U.  Curtis. 

Countess  Szechenyi,  formerly  Miss 
Gladys  Vanderbilt,  and  her  four  chil- 
dren were  among  the  passengers  to 
arrive  from  Genoa  on  the  Italian  liner 
"Pesaro."  The  Countess  has  spent  the 
last  five  years  in  Hungary. 

The  City  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  Macon,  Georgia,  demanded  that  the 
police  and  firemen  of  that  city  dissolve 
their  unions.  Members  of  the  Fire- 
men's Union  replied  that  they  would 
"only    be    put    out   with   guns." 

The  Czechoslovak  Government  has 
passed  a  law  requiring  every  town  and 
village  within  two  years  to  have  a  free 
public  library  with  a  circulation  de- 
partment, a  reference  division  and  a 
reading  room  with  periodicals. 


Campnna  de  Gracia,  Barcelona 


ALL  COUNTRIES  AGREE  ON  ONE  POINT 
The  profiteers  deserve  to  be  hung 


Between  8000  and  10,000  shipyard 
workers  found  themselves  locked  out 
when  they  reported  for  work  after  hav- 
ing taken  a  half  holiday  on  Saturday 
in  an  effort  to  enforce  their  demand 
for  a  continuation  of  a  44-hour  week. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Sumner  Burch 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
New  York  to  fill  the  office  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Bishop  David  H.  Greer. 
This  is  the  richest  and  most  influen- 
tial Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  in  the 
United  States. 

The  airplane  flight  made  by  Roland 
Rholfs  on  July  30  at  Roosevelt  Field, 
Long  Island,  established  a  new  Ameri- 
can altitude  record  for  pilot  alone,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Aero  Club  of  America.  The  hight  at- 
tained was  30,300  feet  above  sea  level. 

Detectives  were  put  on  the  trail  of 
the  seven  automobile  bandits  who 
robbed  the  Williamsbridge  branch  of 
the  Bronx  Borough  Bank  of  $7000. 
They  are  also  trying  to  find  Elias  Tea- 
man, a  Wall  Street  messenger  who  dis- 
appeared while  delivering  $40,000  in 
bonds. 

Viviani,  in  advocating  the  peace 
treaties  before  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  said  that  if  he  had  possessed 
in  1914  such  guarantees  from  England 
and  the  United  States  he  would  not 
have  had  to  order  mobilization,  for 
Germany  would  not  have  dared  to 
attack. 

Mob  rule  held  in  Camden,  New  Jer- 
sey, where  shipworkers  made  riotous 
protest  against  the  inadequate  trolley 
service  caused  by  the  installation  of 
the  zone  fare  system.  Trolley  service 
.was  resumed  under  the  protection  of 
the  militia,  the  police,  a  posse  of  spe- 
cial sheriffs  and  the  Fire  Department. 

The  names 
of  twenty-two 
represen- 
tatives  of  the 
public  who  will 
sit  at  the  na- 
tional labor 
confer  ence 
with  an  equiv- 
alent number 
of  representa- 
tives of  organ- 
ized labor  and 
organized  em- 
ployers were 
made  public 
by  President. 
Wilson  in  San 
F  r  an  c  i  s  c  0  . 
They  include, 
among  others, 
President  El- 
iot of  Har- 
vard, Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary 
John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, Jr.,  Ber- 
nard M.  Bar- 
uch  and  Charles 
Edward  Rus- 
sell. 
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The  Latin  Soul  of  Young  Italy 

{Continued  froni  page  Jt52) 
has    been    more    rapid    in    tlie    four    years 
1914-1918    than    in    the    twenty    years    pre- 
ceding.    (Trusts,     syndicates,     increase     of 
corporations,   issue  of  securities,   etc.) 

b.  Enormous  increase  of  the  wages  of 
workers  and  raising  of  their  standard  of 
living. 

These  two  tendencies  carry  with  them  a 
greater  control  over  the  state  on  the  part 
of  the  capitalists  and  laborers.  The  rivalry 
between  industrial  organizations  and  work- 
ingmen's  organizations  is  now  more  definite 
and  clear.  Both  classes  have  more  reason 
than  before  to  desire  to  gain  control  of  the 
state  (bureaucracy,  parliament,  etc.). 

C.  Increasing  tendency  toward  direct 
democracy,  that  is  the  immediate  control 
of  the  social  classes  over  the  politicians  and 
of  the  middle  class — the  lawyers,  clerks, 
etc.  The  leaders  of  industry  as  well  as  the 
workers — that  is  the  producers — wish  to 
manage  for  themselves  public  affairs  and  to 
reform  and  suppress  the  old  centralized 
political  machinery.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
expect  a  republic  sustained  by  the  pluto- 
crats and  the  Socialists. 

d.  Transformation  of  industry  (increase 
of  electric  plants  run  by  water  power,  inde- 
pendence of  Germany  for  ail  products). 

e.  Transformation  of  agiuculture  (intro- 
duction of  machines,  form-^-rly  little  used. 
Intensive  culture.  We  are  agreed  that  Italy 
depends  too  much  on  other  countries  for 
food.  Therefore  we  must  produce  more  at 
home.) 

f.  Foundation  of  a  soldiers'  party  (or- 
ganized by  the  nationalists,  the  reformers, 
Mussolini,  Marinetti,  etc.,  that  wish  to 
have  a  larger  part  in  the  government  and 
imperialistic  aspirations.)  But  this  party  is 
destined  to  dissolution  because  it  is  born 
from  circumstances  that  »v'.ll  soon  pass  and 
is  oppo.sed  to  the  Socialist  party  which  will 
become  always  more  numerous. 

g.  General  adhesion  to  the  principles  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Enormous  popu- 
larity of  the  United  States  (greater,  to- 
day, than  that  which  France  used  to 
enjoy). 

h.  Growing  influence  of  women  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  life. 

Many  other  consequences,  of  less  impor- 
tance one  could  enumerate.  All  can  be 
summed  up  in  this :  that  the  war  has  accel- 
erated the  social  and  economic  evolution  of 
the  country.  Italy  has  become  more  mod- 
ern ;  in  a  certain  sense  more  American. 

THEN  on  to  Trieste,  that  fair  city  of 
Italia  Redenta.  There  I  found,  Virgil 
ever  my  unerring  guide,  a  certain  youth 
named  Stupanich.  Spite  of  his  Slavic 
name  and  the  origin  of  his  family  in 
Dalmatia,  he  was  Italian  to  the  core. 
When  Italy  entered  the  war  he  was  in 
Florence.  Tho  he  was  an  Austrian  sub- 
ject he  straightway  volunteered  for  the 
Italian  armj^-  as  a  private  soldier- — the 
true  young  Italy  cared  little  to  wait  for 
commissions  so  long  as  they  could  fight 
for  the  motherland  without  delay.  He 
fought  well,  was  captured  and  suffered 
all  the  privations  of  an  Austrian  prison 
camp.  But  now  he  was  back  in  his  home 
city,  which  he  had  helped  to  redeem 
from  the  ancient  oppressor;  and  he  re- 
sponded gladly  to  my  questions,  thus: 
Why  did  Italy  enter  the  war?  Italy  was 
not  a  Spain  :  she  had  within  her  a  new 
and  intense  life  that  urged  her  forward — 
a  life  almost  unknown  to  the  other  nations, 
which  therefore  interpreted  Italy's  entrance 
into  the  war  in  many  different  ways,  all 
more  superficial.  Italy  realized  that  by  this 
war   would    be   decided   at   least   the   des- 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is  of  special  help  to 
teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric,  Journalism, 
Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place  you  under 
any  obligation.     Address  The  Independent,   119  West  40th  St.,  New  York. 
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iy/l  I  UUr  UebK  jjg^  national  custom  to  make  a  brighter  business 
day.  Your  local  florist  within  a  few  hours  can  deliver  fresh  flowers  in 
any  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  through  the  Florists' 
Telegraph  Delivery  Service.    They  will  serve  you. 
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tinies  of  Europe;  and  in  thi.s  Europo  sho 
wished  and  had  the  right  to  have  a  place. 
The  moment  had  eome  for  Italy  to  free  her- 
v-iAi  from  the  siilToratiiiK  bond.s  of  the 
Trii)le  Alliance,  to  show  how  great  and  how 
line  were  her  eiiergie.s.  Treni  and  Trieste 
were  the  immediate,  concrete  aims ;  and 
Trieste  esi)ecially  had  in  itself  in  poten- 
tiality the  realization  of  a  great  future  for 
Italy.  Then  not  for  sentimi'ntal  reason.s  but 
for  national  reasons  in  a  broad  sense.  Italy 
wished  not  only  to  redeem  Trent  and 
Trieste  and  all  the  brotlicrs  of  Italy  who 
were  subjects  of  Austria,  but  desired  above 
all  to  redeem  herself. 

How  does  Italy  wish  to  emerge  from  the 
war?  Italy  wants  to  be  no  longer  menaced, 
wants  her  frontiers  safe,  and  therefore 
needs  the  Brenner  on  the  (me  hand  and  the 
possession  of  the  Adriatic  on  the  other. 
The  possession  of  the  Adriatic  will  open 
to  her  that  commanding  road  for  her  com- 
merce that  lies  in  the  East  and  will  i)ut  her 
in  direct  contact  with  that  Oriental  civili- 
zation which  she  is  called  to  reveal  to  the 
entire  world.  The  Adriatic  will  make  of 
Italy  a  Mediterranean  power  of  the  first 
order,  which  is  her  rightful  position — as- 
signed to  her  by  geographic  position  and 
historic  tradition. 

Italy,  who  has  sacrificed  in  this  war  rela- 
tively more  than  all  the  other  nations,  has 
the  right  to  expect  that  her  life  suffocated 
from  the  beginning  will  give  way  to  a  life 
of  free  expansion  in  every  sense,  economic, 
commercial,  cultural. 

LASTLY  we  come  to  Mussolini,  big, 
black,  overwhelming,  aggressive 
Mussolini,  who  would  rather  fight,  with 
pen,  tongue  or  sword,  than  eat,  but  who 
has  withal  a  very  pretty  taste  in  mat- 
ters of  the  palate.  He  edits  a  daily  in 
Milan,  11  Popolo  d'ltalia,  and  its  title 
precisely  sets  forth  his  ruling  passion 
— the  Italian  people.  Mussolini,  like 
Papini,  is  sure  of  what  he  knows,  but 
his  certainty  is  not  that  of  the  scholar 
and  the  critic,  but  of  the  fighter.  He  is 
one  of  the  fine,  virile,  constructive 
forces  of  young  Italy.  When  Italians 
grow  wise  enough  to  send  Mussolini 
and  his  comrades  to  Rome  to  sit  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  instead  of  Gio- 
litti  and  his  puppets,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  kingdom,  if  it  is  still  a  king- 
dom when  that  day  comes.  Here  is 
Mussolini's   response   to   the   ritual: 

1. — Italy  did  not  enter  the  war,  like  Bel- 
gium, Serbia  and  France,  because  she  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  challenge  of  hos- 
tile aggression.  She  entered  after  a  long 
period  of  neutrality,  a  neutrality  that  had 
been  of  no  little  value  to  the  Allies. 

2. — The  rupture  of  Italy's  neutrality  was 
not  the  product  of  external  forces.  If  the 
Italian  people  had  been  base,  conditions  be- 
yond their  boundaries  in  May,  1915.  would 
have  counseled  the  continued  preservation 
of  neutrality,  for  on  every  front  the  situa- 
tion was  unfavorable  to  the  Allies. 

,3. — After  ten  months  of  debate  and  of 
conflicts,  that  in  May  had  a  character  dis- 
tinctly revolutionary,  that  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian people  that  has  the  finest  feelings,  the 
deepest  devotion  and  the  highest  intelli- 
gence forced  the  decision  to  enter  the  war. 
Their  Latin  soul  perceived  the  Imperative 
need  to  choose  between  submitting  to  Ger- 
man domination  and  combatting  it  by  force 
of  arms. 

4. — There  must  never  be  forgotten  the 
absolutely  idealistic  character  of  our  in- 
tervention. The  unredeemed  lands  of  Italia 
Irredenta  were  one  objective  of  our  war, 
but  they  were  not  the  essence  of  it.  The 
prime  objective,  especially  in  the  minds  of 


the  masses  in  the  cities,  was  that  of  shat- 
tering (Jerman  militarism.  The  Italian  peo- 
ple had  submitted. to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
but  they  had  never  accepted  it,  much  less 
desired  it.  The  war  was  the  means  of 
demonstrating  to  the  world  that  the  Italian 
people  had  reached  maturity,  politic-ally, 
morally,  and  in  all  that  spells  civilization. 
Italy's  participation  was  forced  by  the  will 
of  the  younger  generation,  in  sjiite  of  all 
the  antiquated  rubbish  of  the  political  old 
guard.  It  was  a  war  of  the  people,  a  war 
of  ideals. 

5. — The  war  ended  in  victory.  Italy  de- 
mands :  First,  that  her  power  be  recog- 
nized and  ai)preciated ;  that  her  immense 
sacrifices  be  justly  valued.  Our  war  has 
left  4(H),()00  dead.  !)47,0(K)  wounded.  r>(K).(X>0 
disabled  by  wounds  or  di.sease — a  total  of 
2,00().(XK)  men  marked  with  the  seal  of 
sacrifice.  The  suffering  caused  by  the  lack 
of  foodstuffs  and  of  raw  materials  has  been 
inexpressible.  Two  winters  without  coal, 
therefore  without  gas  and  without  adequate 
railroad  service.  In  many  towns,  for  many 
days  there  was  no  bread.  But  the  people,  as 
a  whole,  have  maintained  their  will  to  re- 
sist. Second,  that  the  problem  of  Italy's 
unity  upon  the  Alps  and  on  the  sea  be 
solved.  The  nation  is  unanimous  in  its 
determination  to  reestablish  its  boundaries 
at  the  Breemer  Pass  and  along  the  Julian 
Ali)s.  The  nation  is  unanimous  in  its  de- 
termination to  regain  Fiume  and  Zara. 
There  is  lacking  unanimity  when  it  comes 
to  the  rest  of  Dalmatia.  The  majority  of 
the  nation  takes  its  stand  upon  the  Agree- 
ment of  London,  which  is  not  imperialistic, 
since  it  leaves  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
coast  to  the  Yugoslavs  both  north  of  Zara 
and  south  of  Trau.  Third,  that  Italy  be 
considered  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the 
other  great  powers  in  the  decisions  that  are 
to  be  made  with  regard  to  colonies  and  to 
affairs  in  Europe. 

The  Italian  people  is  an  old  people,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  young  people,  eager  to 
achieve  success  in  the  world.  America  ought 
to  regard  with  sympathy  and  to  aid  the 
peaceful  expansion  of  our  old  and  vigorous 
civilization. 

THUS  spake  four  sons  of  young  It- 
aly, in  four  corners  of  the  king- 
dom. If  there  is  agreement  in  their 
sayings,  it  perhaps  means  that  there 
is  unity  in  the  heart  of  young  Italy, 
that  in  the  Latin  soul  burns  a  single 
pure  flame  of  devotion  and  consecra- 
tion and  fine  ambition  for  the  mother- 
land's great  future. 

My  last  report  shall  be  from  a  still 
younger  Italy.  The  son  of  my  Virgil 
is  a  boy  of  eleven,  sensitive,  artistic, 
molto  simpatico,  in  the  untranslatable 
Italian  word.  On  my  last  day  in  Flor- 
ence we  sat  side  by  side  at  his  father's 
table.  I  suddenly  turned  and  shot  my 
question  at  him.  "Braccio,  perche  I'lt- 
alia  entro  in  guerra?"  There  was  not 
an  instant's  hesitation  in  the  reply. 
"Doveva,"  he  said  in  his  soft,  boy  voice. 
He  could  not  have  answered  better  if 
he  had  used  a  thousand  words  or  if  he 
had  five  times  his  years.  For  his  one 
word  meant,  being  interpreted,  "Be- 
cause she  ought  to."  Let  us  leave  it  at 
that.  What  nobler  thing  could  be  said 
of  any  nation? 

Neiv  York  City 


Office  Boy — Please,  sir,  may  I  have 
the  day  off  tomorrow?  My  uncle  has 
died  and  I  want  to  go  to  the  funeral 
match — I  mean  the  cricket  funeral. — 
Blighty. 
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Here  I  Will  Forget 

(Continued  from  page  4-47) 
many!"  Then  he  fell  back  and  died. 
Our  guns  were  brought  back  so  that 
the  Germans  would  not  get  them,  but 
the  enemy  followed  close  behind.  Now 
and  then  the  guns  were  turned  and 
killed  hundreds  of  Germans,  but  it 
made  no  difference,  they  were  so  many, 
covering  all  the  ground.  Soon  they  cov- 
ered our  farm.  Mother  tried  to  keep 
them  out,  but  they  shouted  at  her  and 
came  on. 

There  was  a  German  oificer,  a  man 
I  had  seen  in  the  market  at  Lille.  He 
was  one  of  the  officials  of  the  market 
and  no  one  had  thought  of  him  as  a 
German.  Now  here  he  was  leading  the 
enemy  on  our  farm,  and  he  knew  all 
about  us.  I  spoke  to  him  to  save  us, 
and  he  said: 

"Is  it  you?  Yes,  I  remember  you 
well.  No  harm  shall  be  done  to  you,  but 
you  must  obey.  All  that  you  have  you 
must  give   to  us   and   we   will   pay." 

Mother  said,  "We  must  keep  enough 
for  ourselves,  or  we  will  starve  to 
death." 

But  he  said,  "No.  All  this  belongs  to 
Germany,  now.  We  will  give  you  food, 
but  all  this  on  your  farm  is  for  the 
army.  Here  is  a  receipt  for  everything 
and  an  order  on  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  payment." 

Mother  said,  "We  will  not  sell  all. 
It  would  leave  us  nothing.  We  do  not 
want  your  food,  we  have  our  own.  You 
must  not  kill  the  animals." 

The  officer  had  been  laughing,  but 
now  he  grew  angry  and  shouted  in  a 
terrible  voice: 

"Do  you  resist?  Imbecile  of  a  wom- 
an,  where   is   your  husband's   money?" 
"What   money?"    asked   mother,   and 
the    officer    shouted,    glaring    into    her 
face: 

"The  money  he  was  saving  to  buy 
that  land." 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  mother.  She 
did  not  know,  because  father  had  hid- 
den it.  But  they  would  not  believe  her, 
and  they  beat  her  with  their  belts  and 
swords.  My  brother  tried  to  help  her, 
and  he  was  killed,  and  my  sister  Aimee 
was  wounded.  My  two  younger  sisters 
and  I  were  dragged  away  and  put  on 
railroad  cars  with  about  two  hundred 
other  girls  of  the  neighborhood.  We 
were  in  those  cars  for  two  days,  but 
most  of  the  time  we  were  just  stand- 
ing still.  I  do  not  think  we  went  more 
than  twenty  miles.  In  all  that  time  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink. 

Then  we  were  all  driven  out  of  the 
cars  and  formed  in  companies.  An  of- 
ficer came  and  looked  at  us  and  twenty 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  girls  were 
picked  out  to  go  and  wait  on  the  offi- 
cers, but  the  rest  of  us  were  put  at 
farm  work  in  gangs. 

They  drove  out  the  old  people  who 
had  been  in  the  farm  cottages  and 
put  us  in,  thirty  girls  to  a  cottage, 
with  two  armed  soldiers  to  guard  us. 
We  slept  on  the  floors  on  straw,  and 
they  fed  us  from  their  kitchen — what 
was  left  over  after  the  soldiers  had 
had  their  meals. 

There  was  a  German  doctor  who 
spoke  French.  He  was  very  rough  and 
we  were  all  afraid  of  him.  He  would 
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not  believe  that  any  of  us  were  really 
sick  unless  we  were  almost  dyinff.  He 
came  and  stood  looking  at  me  one  day 
when  I  was  working  in  the  fields.  He 
spoke  to  me  and  said  that  he  could 
make  it  so  that  I  should  go  away  from 
there  and  have  a  new  dress  and  easier 
work.  I  did  not  even  look  up  at  him, 
and  soon  he  went  away  because  the  ser- 
geant was  coming,  and  it  was  against 
the  rules  for  him  to  be  disturbing  my 
work.  After  that  when  I  met  him  he 
was  very  angry  with  me,  but  I  did  not 
care.  I  did  not  want  to  be  the  friend 
of  any  German. 

For  four  years  those  Germans  had 
us  doing  farm  work  for  them.  They 
made  us  plow  and  dig  and  plant  and 
reap,  and  drag  the  grain  to  the  mill. 
There  were  no  horses  and  no  machin- 
ery. All  such  things  were  sent  to  Ger- 
many. Three  w^omen  pulled  the  plow 
with  a  German  soldier  driving  them. 
He  had  a  whip  and  used  it,  too.  Some 
girls  went  mad,  some  died  from  star- 
vation and  overwork,  and  three  were 
killed  while  trying  to  escape.  The  worst 
was  that  drunken  soldiers  came  around 
at  night  sometimes,  pretending  to  be 
friendly.  The  guards  didn't  care.  The 
soldiers  brought  drink  and  wanted  us 
to  have  some  and  be  jolly  with  them. 

At  first  the  German  soldiers  were 
very  joyful  about  the  war.  Tliey  said 
it  would  be  all  over  in  a  month  or  two 
and  then  they  would  go  back  to  Ger- 
many with  plenty  of  plunder.  They 
said  that  they  were  winning  all  the 
time  and  that  no  one  could  stand 
against  them.  Pretty  soon  they  told  us 
that  they  had  taken  Paris  and  that 
London  had  been  destroyed.  We  won- 
dered why  the  war  kept  on,  but  they 
became  angry  if  we  asked  them  that. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  drove  a 
wagon  thru  our  field.  He  was  an  Alsa- 
tian and  hated  the  Germans,  tho  he 
had  to  work  for  them.  He  used  to  say 
things  to  cheer  us  up  as  he  passed. 
He  did  not  look  toward  us  at  all,  but 
spoke  as  if  he  were  talking  to  the 
horses.  He  said  that  the  French  and 
British  had  given  the  Germans  a  ter- 
rible beating  at  the  Marne  and  that 
the  French  had  beaten  them  again  at 
Verdun.  They  had  lost  500,000  men  at 
Verdun  alone.  He  said  the  Russians 
were  beating  the  Germans,  too,  and 
soon  France  would  win  the  war  and 
then  we  would  all  be  happy  again. 

A  railway  ran  near  where  we  were 
at  work  and  its  cars  brought  things 
to  the  German  army  and  carried 
w^ounded  and  prisoners  back.  At  first 
there  were  many  prisoners,  but  after- 
ward not  so  many.  Always  there  were 
long,  long  trains  of  wounded.  The  pris- 
oners shouted  at  us  when  they  saw 
that  we  were  French  girls.  They  told 
us  that  France  was  winning.  That 
cheered  us  up,  too.  France  was  going 
to  win,  after  all.  So  we  must  live  on 
for  France. 

A  girl  named  Angelique  who  was 
friendly  with  our  guards  told  them 
how  the  old  Alsatian  talked  to  us,  and 
he  was  sent  away.  The  next  morning 
Angelique  was  found  strangled  where 
she  lay  on  the  floor.  We  said  that  we 
did  not  know  who  killed  her,  but  they 


punished  us  all,  and  the  four  girls  who 
lay  nearest  her  were  all  shot. 

After  the  third  year  the  Germans 
were  very  grim  and  silent.  You  could 
see  by  their  faces  that  they  no  longer 
felt  sure  of  winning.  They  were  angry 
and  punished  us  for  nothing.  Some- 
times, in  spite  of  our  misery,  we 
laughed,  and  they  thought  we  were 
laughing  at  them.  In  April  of  last  year 
they  became  noisy  and  joyful  again. 
They  said  that  Germany  now  was  go- 
ing to  put  forth  all  her  strength.  She 
had  utterly  destroyed  the  Russians, 
Serbians,  Rumanians,  and  now  she 
was  going  to  sweep  the  British  into 
the  sea  and  trample  the  French  under 
foot. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  tho,  they 
stopped  laughing,  and  were  angry  all 
the  time.  They  talked  of  the  Americans 
who  had  joined  in  the  war  against 
them  and  shouted  at  each  other,  argu- 
ing that  the  Americans  were  a  lot  of 
fools  to  think  that  they  could  fight 
with  the  Germans.  They  shouted  at  us, 
too,  trying  to  convince  us  that  the 
Americans  could  not  get  across  the 
sea  on  account  of  the  submarines.  They 
said  that  the  Americans  could  not  fight 
because  they  had  no  proper  arms  and 
did  not  know  how  to  be  soldiers. 

We  did  not  say  anything,  but  the 
Germans  being  so  excited  about  the 
Americans  made  us  think  that  they 
were  afraid  of  them. 

Soon  we  heard  there  was  an  order 
for  all  of  us  to  move  back,  and  that 
same  day  a  French  prisoner  with  a 
bloody  bandage  on  his  head  stood  up 
on  a  car  as  he  was  passing  us,  and 
cheered  for  the  Americans  who,  he 
said,  were  beating  the  Germans  every- 
day. A  guard  knocked  him  down  writh 
the  butt  of  his  rifle,  but  we  had  heard 
and  we  believed  his  words. 

So  two  other  girls  and  I  determined 
to  escape.  We  stole  food  from  the 
kitchen  and  hid  it  in  the  field  where 
we  were  working.  The  next  day,  watch- 
ing till  the  guard  had  gone  to  the  other 
end  of  the  field,  we  got  into  a  car  that 
was  standing  on  the  track.  We  had  to 
break  the  catch  of  the  door.  Then  we 
hid  under  some  bags,  and  soon  after 
the  train  went  west  toward  the  Ger- 
man lines.  A  terrible  battle  was  raging 
there,  and  the  engineer  tried  to  back 
away,  but  he  was  shot  dead  and  the 
engine  stopped. 

I  looked  out  of  the  car  and  saw  the 
whole  land  filled  with  soldiers  dressed 
in  this  that  you  call  khaki.  They  were 
chasing  the  Germans  away,  and  my 
friends  and  I  shouted  to  them.  Soon  an 
officer  came  and  spoke  to  us  in  Eng- 
lish. But  he  was  not  English,  he  was 
an  American.  He  called  another  officer 
who  spok^e  French.  He  asked  us  some 
questions,   and   then   shouted: 

"They  are  French  girls,  escaped 
from  the   Germans!" 

Other  officers  came  to  see  and  to 
speak  to  us  then.  They  took  us  away 
to  a  house  where  there  were  Ameri- 
can women,  oh,  so  kind!  They  gave  us 
baths,  clothing,  food,  beds — all  of  the 
very  best.  They  made  us  rest  for  a 
week,  and  then  let  us  help  them  in 
their  work,  which  was  attending  to  the 
soldiers.  There  was  a  great  restaurant 
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and  we  helped  in  the  kitchen  and  wait- 
ed on  the  table.  The  soldiers  who  came 
to  eat  in  the  restaurant  were  very  po- 
Ute  to  us.  Babette,  one  of  the  girls  who 
escaped  with  me,  said,  "These  Ameri- 
can soldiers,  I  like  them.  They  are 
stronger  than  the  Germans,  as  brave 
as  the  French,  and  always  pleasant 
and  kind."  That  was  the  way  we  all 
felt,  so  when  they  spoke  to  us  we  made 
the  best  replies  we  could. 

That  was  the  way  I  met  my  husband. 
He  often  came  in  and  sat  at  the  table 
where  I  served  and  he  spoke  to  me. 
"Wc  talked  of  many  things  beside  the 
war.  Then  when  his  regiment  made 
ready  for  a  great  attack  he  said  to  me, 
"If  I  am  not  killed  I  will  come  back 
to  you,  and  then  we  two  will  be  mar- 
ried, and  I  will  take  you  to  my  mother 
in  America." 

Of  course  that  was  not  a  surprize. 
I  knew  he  would  say  that.  And  all  my 
life  I  had  dreamed  of  going  to  Amer- 
ica. I  had  heard  of  it  as  a  land  of 
peace  and  plenty,  where  there  were 
no  poor  people,  and  women  did  not 
have  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  the  sun 
shone  every  day.  I  could  hardly  say 
"Yes"  for  joy.  But  I  did  say  "Yes." 

There  was  fighting  then  for  two 
weeks  more,  dreadful  fighting,  the 
hardest  of  the  war.  The  Germans  were 
beaten  every  day  and  they  gave  up. 
They  called  out  for  peace.  My  soldier 
was  wounded,  but  not  so  badly  but  that 
I  might  see  him  in  the  hospital.  He 
had  told   the  doctors   about  me. 

In  about  two  months,  when  he  was 
strong  again,  he  had  to  go  back  to  his 
regiment,  and  I  went  back  to  the  ladies. 
They  tried  every  way  to  find  some  of 
my  family,  but  all  were  dead  except 
one  of  my  sisters,  and  she  was  mar- 
ried. The  Maire  and  Father  Corneille 
were  also  dead,  and  of  our  village  hard- 
ly one  stone  remained  upon  another. 
What  was  there  left  for  me  in  France? 

My  soldier  and  I  were  married,  but 
we  had  to  wait  in  France  till  his  regi- 
ment should  be  sent  home.  At  last  that 
happened,  in  July,  and  we  came  over 
together,  but  not  in  the  same  part  of 
the  ship.  There  were  other  brides,  and 
many  soldiers.  The  brides  could  meet 
their  husbands  once  a  day  for  about 
an  hour.  At  all  other  times  they  must 
not  speak  to  or  take  any  notice  of  them 
if  they  met  in  going  about  the  ship. 
You  see  our  husbands  were  still  sol- 
diers under  strict  discipline. 

But  now  that,  too,  is  over.  I  am  in 
this  beautiful  place  (the  Hostess 
House)  in  America.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  sun  always  shines  here.  Sometimes 
it  rains,  as  in  France.  And  that  is 
right,  for  how  would  we  live  if  it  were 
not  for  the  rain?  Truly  our  food  would 
not  grow  on  the  farms,  and  our  farm 
in  Oregon,  it  needs  the  rain.  It  is  forty 
times  as  large  as  the  little  farm  of  my 
father.  There  are  many  animals  be- 
longing to  it.  But  my  husband  says 
that  machines  do  most  of  the  work. 

We  are  going  there  tomorrow.  It  is 
a  long  way,  but  my  husband  will  be 
with  me  on  the  train,  and  afterward 
on  the  farm.  There,  he  says,  I  will  for- 
get my  tears  and  be  happy.  Yes,  hap- 
pier than  I  have  ever  been  in  all  my 
life.  And  I — I  believe  him. 

New   York 
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The  Break  in  the  Foreign  Exchanges 

By  A.  D.  Noyes 


NOTHING  in  the  economic  history 
of  the  war  was  more  significant 
than  the  movement  of  the  for- 
eign exchanges,  and  nothing  has  been 
more  startling  or  unexpected  since  the 
armistice  put  an  end  to  hostilities  than 
the  course  of  those  exchanges.  General 
prediction  a  year  ago  was  that  the 
foreign  exchange  markets  of  the  bel- 
ligerent European  countries,  whose 
rates  had  been  heavily  depreciated  dur- 
ing the  war,  would  recover  sharply  on 
return  of  peace — this  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  exchange  markets 
of  the  defeated  belligerents,  which 
might  be  governed  by  the  indemnity 
payment   imposed   on   them. 

The  reasoning  back  of  this  conclu- 
sion was  based  both  on  experience  in 
the  sequel  to  other  long  wars,  and  on 
the  circumstances  of  this  war.  After 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
English  exchange  rates  on  the  Conti- 
nental markets,  which  had  been  ruling 
very  adverse  to  London,  recovered  al- 
most instantly  the  greater  part  of  the 
depreciation.  The  American  premium 
on  gold  in  our  own  Civil  War  was  sub- 
ject to  much  the  same  influences  as  the 
foreign  exchange  rates  of  this  war. 
It  had  been  as  high  as  129  per  cent  in 
the  early  weeks  of  1865,  but  it  was 
down  to  43  per  cent  soon  after  Lee's 
surrender,  and  to  28  per  cent  a  month 
or  two  later. 

In  the  present  case,  the  war-time 
depreciation  in  exchange  had  been  at- 
tributable to  two  main  causes — im- 
mense inflation  of  the  Continental  cur- 
rencies, and,  in  the  cases  of  all  the  En- 
tente Allies,  the  enormous  increase  of 
their  imports  from  abroad  while  their 
exports  actually  decreased.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1918,  our  own  exports  to  the 
whole  of  Europe  were  $2,858,000,000 
and  our  imports  from  Europe  $318,- 
000,000,  whereas  in  1913  we  had  ex- 
ported $1,499,000,000  to  that  Continent 
and  imported  $865,000,000  from  it. 

It  had,  however,  been  taken  for 
granted  that,  immediately  on  return 
of  peace,  belligerent  Europe's  imports 
would  decrease  heavily  because  of  the 
cancellation  of  further  orders  for  war 
munitions;  also  that  decreased  gov- 
ernment expenses  would  check  the  ar- 
bitrary expansion  of  paper  currency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  result  has 
happened  as  anticipated.  The  move- 
ment of  belligerent  Europe's  trade  with 
the  United  States  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  comparisons,  covering  the 
first  months  of  1919,  1918  and  1914. 
The  figures  are  in  thousands  of  dollars : 
Exports    to  1919  1918  1914 

England      $1,342,728     $1,210,094     $298,588 

France    583,259  555,201  68,187 

Italy     272,818  274,548         38,126 

Total    $2,198,805     $2,039,843     $304,901 


Imports   from 

England    $118,075 

f>ance     46,611 

Italy  15,393 


$98,882  $176,836 
37,945  70,407 
15,655    33,541 


creased  $1,000,000,000,  or  14  per  cent, 
between  the  armistice  week  and  the 
middle  of  September;  the  German 
Reichsbank's  paper  circulation  $2,750,- 
000,000,  or  70  per  cent;  and  even  the 
English  currency  notes  increased  $265,- 
000,000,  or  18  per  cent.  Evidently  there 
was  no  sign  of  relief  for  American  ex- 
change on  these  markets,  either  thru 
import  and  export  trade  or  thru 
changes  in  Europe's  currency. 

The  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
seemingly  logical  predictions  to  mate- 
rialize was  two-fold.  So  far  as  concerned 
the  foreign  trade  of  these  countries, 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  showed 
them  to  be  in  such  urgent  need  of  food, 
and  raw  and  even  manufactured  mate- 
rials for  use  in  reconstructing  the  dev- 
astated districts,  that  the  disappearance 
of  the  munitions  imports  was  hardly  no- 
ticed. Meantime  the  Continent  found 
itself  unable  to  resume  production  on 
anything  like  the  old-time  scale,  for 
lack  both  of  labor  and  of  facilities.  In 
England  repeated  labor  troubles  inter- 
fered. It  soon  appeared,  moreover,  that 
expenses  would  be  reduced  from  the 
war  footing  only  slightly.  Some  states, 
such  as  France  and  Germany,  were 
slow  in  imposing  taxes,  and  reluctant 
to  put  out  new  loans.  All  of  them  were 
paying  out  immense  sums  in  "unem- 
ployment doles"  and  the  treasuries 
again  resorted  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  issue  of  new  currency  thru  the  na- 
tional banks. 

The  exchange  rates  in  the  countries 
in  question  have  moved  in  line  with 
these  unexpected  developments.  The 
great  decline  in  such  rates  on  Septem- 
ber 16  brought  New  York  exchange  on 
the  various  European  markets  to  a 
level  which  thus  compares  with  the 
low  level  of  war-time  and  with  the 
normal  paritj': 

This 
week 


English  pound $4.13 

French     franc 10.8c 

Italian     lira 9.8c 

German     mark 3.2c 

Axistrian    crown 1.4c 


War-time 
lowest      Parity 

54.48  $4.86% 

16.4c  19.3c 

10.9c  19.3c 

16.4c  23.'8c 

10.6c  20.3c 


Total    $180,079        $152,482     $280,784 

As    for    the    currencies,    the    French 
Bank's   paper   circulation    actually    in- 


At  the  September  rates,  exchange  on 
England  was  depreciated  15  per  cent, 
on  France  44  per  cent,  on  Italy  nearly 
50  per  cent,  on  Germany  86  per  cent, 
and  on  Austria  93  per  cent.  Nothing 
quite  like  this  has  ever  been  witnessed 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  world. 

As  to  just  what  it  all  means  and 
just  what  it  foreshadows,  it  is  not  easy 
to  be  sure  of  that  at  the  moment.  The 
exchange  market  would  recover  from 
its  previously  low  level,  and  recovery 
would  undoubtedly  be  substantial,  if 
the  plan  of  a  concerted  arrangement 
by  American  bankers  and  investors 
to  finance  our  trade  with  these  nations 
were  to  be  drawTi  up  and  effectively  in- 
troduced. Their  task  would  be  to  ad- 
vance to  the  foreign  merchants,  on 
long  credits  probably  running  OA'er  a 
series  of  years,  the  money  to  pay  for 
goods  which  they  import  from  us  and 
which  they  were  sure  of  selling  in  a 
profitable  market. 
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Such  advances,  like  similar  advances 
made  to  those  markets  by  our  bankers 
in  1915  and  1916,  and  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  1917  and  1918,  would  make 
possible  the  purchase  of  American 
goods  by  European  importers  without 
drawing  on  the  European  markets  for 
payment.  This  would  relieve  the  ex- 
change markets  from  their  present  ex- 
treme pressure — as  it  did  in  war-time, 
when  the  granting  of  such  credits,  with 
the  consequent  relief  to  the  foreign  ex- 
change markets,  caused  a  recovery  in 
sterling  exchange  from  $4.48  to  $4.75, 
and  in  French  exchange  from  16% 
cents  per  franc  to  18>^. 

Payment  would  still  have  to  be  made 
in  full  in  the  end,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  made  either  thru  shipment  of 
gold  to  America  or  thru  transfer  of 
foreign  property,  or  else  thru  remit- 
tances on  exchange  which  would  test 
the  exchange  market  of  that  day.  But 
the  supposition  is  that  by  the  time 
these  long  credits  should  have  fallen 
due,  they  could  be  met,  or  could  have 
been  met  beforehand,  thru  shipments 
of  actual  merchandize,  produced  by 
Europe  as  it  regained  the  economic 
equilibrium  which  it  has  temporarily 
lost.  Any  financial  arrangement  of  the 
large  scope  required  by  the  needs  of 
the  occasion  cannot,  however,  possibly 
be  undertaken  before  our  Government's 
ratification  of  the  treaty  settles  the  po- 
litical and  economic  status  of  the  Eu- 
ropean belligerents. 

The  particularly  violent  fall  in  ex- 
change these  past  few  weeks  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  delay  in  that  ratifi- 
cation, and  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  ascribed  in  a  measure  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.  It  may  have 
been  in  part  a  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lished statement  in  that  committee's 
majority  report,  giving  the  opinion 
that  the  pressure  for  quick  ratification 
was  the  work  of  "certain  great  bank- 
ing firms  which  had  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  securing  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  reap  the  harvest  which  they 
expected  from  the  adjustment  of  the 
financial  relations  of  the  countries 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  war," 
and  that,  without  the  American  par- 
ticipation in  the  treaty  which  the  re- 
port was  discussing,  not  altogether  fa- 
vorably, "their  League  is  a  wreck  and 
all  their  gains  from  their  victorious 
peace  are  imperiled." 

How  far  these  published  statements 
may  have  influenced  the  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  therefore  the  foreign  ex- 
change rates,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  say.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
situation  will  lend  great  interest  to  the 
exchange  market  when  the  treaty  is 
actually  ratified.  It  may  in  fact  be 
said  that  the  whole  work  of  recon- 
structing the  shattered  fabric  of  inter- 
national finance  is  awaiting  the  action 
of  our  Senate  before  it  can  go  into  even 
tentative  operation.  In  the  absence  of 
a  settled  and  determined  status  of  po- 
litical, territorial  and  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  recent  belligerents, 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  our  own 
foreign  trade  will  presently  be  cut 
down  thru  this  increasing  chaos  of  the 
international  money  market. 
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If  He  Were  President 

(Continued  from  page  UU5) 


nations  and  in  all  the  history  of  ex- 
ploration and  of  industry  there  is 
naught  comparable.  Past  all  manner 
of  entanglements  and  harassments, 
amidst  which  he  had  to  fight  every 
step  of  the  way,  he  drove,  largely  by 
sheer  personal  force,   on   to  victory. 

And,  after  all,  the  General  had  no 
panacea  for  defeat — he  had  to  go  in, 
with  his  brain  and  his  own  fingers, 
and  work  with  such  implementa  as 
would  be  given  to  the  rest  of  us.  In 
one  simple  matter — that  of  organiza- 
tion— there  is  illustration  enough.  Or- 
ganization makes  or  breaks  anything, 
even  marriage.  And,  incidentally,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  if  any  man  were  to 
enter  the  White  House  able  suffi- 
ciently well  to  organize  the  depart- 
ments as  well  as  the  A.  E.  F.  was 
organized  in  France,  he  would,  all  other 
things  propitious,  go  down  in  history 
as  a  more  effectual  President  than  any 
we  have  had  since  the  departments 
came  to  maturity  and  came  finally  to 
employ  more  workers  on  one  payroll 
in  one  place  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  For  the  organization  of  the  A. 
E.  F.,  or  U.  S.  A.,  Unltd.,  worked.  It 
was  simplicity,  itself,  moreover.  Here 
it  is:  At  the  top  a  board  of  directors 
— working  in  good  American  fashion. 
At  the  head  of  that  board  a  chairman 
— General  Pershing.  Under  that  direc- 
torate five  subsidiaries:  Gl,  adminis- 
tration; G2,  intelligence;  G3,  opera- 
tions; G4,  supplies;  G5,  trainirig.  The 
better  for  compactness,  all  these  cor- 
porations were  headed  up  to  general 
headquarters,  except  when,  later  on, 
G4 — S  O  S,  or  Service  of  Supply,  it 
was  dubbed — was  located  at  Tours, 
with  Major  General  Harboard  in 
charge.  Theoretically,  this  action  was 
simple — as  simple  as  that  of  planning 
and  carrying  thru  a  selling  campaign. 
General  Foch,  for  instance,  notified 
U.  S.  A.,  Unltd.,  to  attack  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  of  a  certain  day  in  a  certain 
locality.  The  A.  E.  F.  directorate, 
which  operated  quite  independently  of 
the  War  Department  here,  in  such  wise 
that  General  Pershing  was  really  a 
Secretary  of  War  in  Europe  as  well 
as  much  else,  discussed  this  order, 
brought  to  issue  any  fact  bearing  on 
it,  and  finally  the  General,  or  chair- 
man, notified  the  subsidiary  concerned 
with  operations  to  perfect  detaiTs  and 
go  ahead. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  such  meth- 
ods, with  such  a  task  in  hand,  required 
an  administrator  of  great  power,  of 
far  greater  power  than  was  required 
to  wield  an  army  under  Grant,  which 
at  the  greatest  was  only  half  as  large 
as  the  army  under  Pershing  at  its 
greatest. 

In  the  case  of  General  Grant,  Henry 
Adams  remarked,  "A  great  soldier 
might  be  a  partizan,  as  he  pleased,  but 
a  general  who  had  commanded  half  a 
million  or  more  men  in  the  field  must 
know  how  to  administer.  Even  Wash- 
ington ...  a  mere  cave-dweller,  knew 
how  to  organize  his  departments.  The 
task  of  bringing  the  Government  back 


to  regular  processes  and  of  restoring 
order  to  administration  was  not  very 
difficult;  it  was  ready  to  do  it  itself 
with  a  little  encouragement.  Undoubt- 
edly the  confusion,  especially  in  the  old 
slave  states  and  in  the  currency,  was 
considerable.   .   .  ." 

Then  Adams  went  down  to  Capitol 
Hill  and  heard  Grant's  nominations 
for  the  Cabinet,  and  "to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  wondered  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  revolution  which  actually,  with- 
in five  minutes,  changed  his  intended 
future" — in  support  of  Grant  and 
against  the  Senate — "into  an  absurdity 
so  laughable  as  to  make  him  ashamed 
of  it."  Then  came  the  confounding  of 
Grant  and  his  whole  Cabinet.  In  other 
words  Jay  Gould  all  but  cornered  the 
nation's  gold.  In  other  ways  Grant  then 
demonstrated  that  he  was  no  better 
than  Adams's  appraisal,  and  the  con- 
fidential one  of  Badeau,  Grant's  asso- 
ciate and  biographer  and  Adams's 
messmate,  who  dubbed  Grant  "an  in- 
termittent energy  immensely  powerful 
when  awake  but  passive  and  blank  in 
repose."  Badeau  said  that  "Neither  he 
nor  the  rest  of  the  staff  knew  why 
Grant  succeeded;  they  believed  in  him 
because  of  his  success.  For  stretches  of 
time  his  mind  seemed  torpid."  And 
finally,  and  bitterly,  Adams  concluded 
this,  that  "A  great  soldier  might  be 
a  baby  politician." 

Trimming  the  corners  of  this  seem- 
ing parallelogram,  if  General  Pershing 
is  another  Grant,  one  wonders,  first, 
what  the  present  Senate,  which  has 
been  increasing  its  skill  since  the  days 
of  Presidents  Johnson  and  Grant,  would 
do  to  the  General,  when  probably  the 
ablest  politician  who  ever  resided  in 
the  White  House  has  troubles  of  his 
own  these  days  in  keeping  his  head 
from  being  entirely  severed  by  the 
quite  separated  antennae  or  arms  of 
the  Chief  Executive  down  on  Capitol 
Hill.  We  cannot  hope  for  another  such 
able  foe  of  the  Senate,  unless  it  be  Mr. 
Baker.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be 
that  General  Pershing  (whose  exact 
politics  are  uncertain,  for  he  has  sel- 
dom voted — in  some  states,  Oklahoma 
for  one,  army  officers  cannot,  and  in 
many  states  they  reside  on  U.  S.  reser- 
vations and  cannot,  or  usually  do  not) 
might  have  Congress  with  him,  in- 
stead of  against  him. 

And,  at  the  worst,  he  is  not  "tor- 
pid," as  Adams  describes  Grant.  A 
man  who  loves  to  play  polo  as  he  does, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight;  who  plays 
tennis  exceedingly  well,  and  is  as  in- 
terested in  all  athletics  and  in  the  clean 
life  for  soldiers  and  others  in  France 
and  elsewhere  as  he  is,  isn't  torpid, 
certainly. 

And  one  is  rather  amazed  to  learn 
that  this  soldier,  unlike  Grant — who 
was  "always,"  Adams  says,  "needing 
stimulants,  but  for  whom  action  was 
the  greatest  stimulant,  the  instinct  of 
fight" — is  something  of  a  diplomat.  Go- 
ing back  to  his  early  "Indian  days"  he 
was  commended,  the  War  Department 
records  show,  for  gently  extricating  a 
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mixed  group  of  cowboys  and  horse 
thieves  from  a  hundred  besieging  Zu- 
nis — this  without  a  shot — then  arrest- 
ing the  horse  thieves !  In  the  Philip- 
pines he  was  celebrated  for  his  manner 
of  inviting  to  intimate  talks,  at  dinner 
on  board  his  boat,  or  elsewhere,  natives 
and  local  Spaniards  and  Americans 
and  others.  On  the  border  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  get  into  friendly 
touch  with  the  general  in  command  of 
Mexican  forces  opposite  El  Paso. 
Again,  when  Villa  and  Obregon,  in 
days  gone,  were  allowed  to  transport 
troops  over  American  soil,  he  gave  them 
a  reception,  a  real,  rousing  reception. 
(Yet  afterward  at  Fort  Bliss  Villa 
alone  refused  to  salute  the  flag.)  And 
likewise  in  Mexico,  his  instinct  to  fight 
was  not  always  first,  tho  never  absent; 
to  illustrate,  when  scores  of  our  men 
were  shot  at  Carrizal,  he  did  not  order 
the  near-at-hand  force  under  Jenkins 
to  ride  thru  and  riddle  the  town.  He 
"held  his  horses";  for  he  knew  that 
he  was  in  Mexico  to  train  the  Ameri- 
can Army  for  service  abroad  rather 
than  to  force  issues,  and  he  knew  the 
Administration  wishes.  Previously,  as 
military  attache  in  Tokio,  he  learned 
something  of  diplomacy.  And  also,  as 
military  observer  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  with  Kuroki.  And  finally  abroad. 
There  the  Allies  desired  to  use  Ameri- 
can troops  as  a  feeding  source — and 
Heaven  only  knows  where  we  would 
be  now,  after  the  peace  conference,  if 
we  had  not  demanded  our  army's  en- 
tity and  if  that  army  had  not,  past 
any  question,  won  the  war  when  the 
war  was  won.  There,  in  one  instance, 
the  better  to  encourage  our  inferiority, 
when  an  attack  by  American  troops 
had  been  scheduled — an  attack  certain 
to  result  in  disaster — Pershing  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  call  it  off  and  invite 
Allied  ridicule.  There,  when,  finally, 
after  other  issues  had  arisen  between 
Pershing  and  Balfour,  and  Pershing 
and  Lloyd  George,  and  Pershing  and 
Clemenceau — such  issues  as  no  one 
here,  not  even  the  President  until  he 
went  abroad,  had  any  knowledge  of — 
Pershing  had  to  tell  Foch  and  the 
others  in  words  reported  as  most  em- 
phatic and  rather  lurid,  what  was  what. 
He  did  this,  notably,  at  the  historic 
Abbeville  conference.  Yet  he  has  come 
out  of  all  these  difficulties  with  friends, 
among  these  men  who  were,  in  no  un- 
certain sense,  his  enemies  in  spirit 
often. 

Such  experience  as  the  General  had 
in  Europe  surely  gave  him  such  an  in- 
sight into  European  diplomacy  as 
would  be  valuable  to  him  in  the  White 
House.  Such  knowledge  as  he  has  of 
conditions  in  the  Orient  certainly  would 
be  valuable  to  him.  And  such  knowledge 
as  he  has  of  humankind  would  be  val- 
uable. Whether  celebrities  or  salubri- 
ties his  guests  at  dinner  are  interest- 
ing. Any  one  can  talk  with  General 
Pershing  and  find  a  good  listener,  some 
of  his  staff  officers,  who  lived  with  him 
in  the  same  chateau  during  the  war, 
have  told  me.  One  can  disagree  with 
him.  Then  he'll  say,  perhaps,  "Why  do 
you  think  so?"  and  try  to  enlighten 
himself.  Even  privates  have  been  known 
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to  have  such  lon^r  talks  with  him  as 
most  army  officers  will  not  indulge. 
This  openness,  may  be,  perhaps,  some- 
thing of  a  hunger  for  companionship 
— such  a  hunger  as  comes  with  deep 
sorrow. 

He  has  experienced  very  deep  per- 
sonal sorrow.  One  morning,  when  on 
duty  at  El  Paso,  he  did  not  take  his 
morning  ride.  That  morning  he  re- 
ceived, personally,  a  telegram  saying 
that  his  wife  and  three  little  girls  had 
died  in  the  preceding  night,  from  fire, 
at  the  Presidio,  near  San  Francisco. 
Only  his  little  boy,  Warren,  escaped; 
and  he  was  unconscious  when  hauled 
out. 

His  wife,  the  daughter  of  Senator 
Warren  of  Wyoming,  was,  so  army  of- 
ficers who  knew  the  family  insist,  past 
all  decrial,  most  happily  married.  But 
it  is  inaccurate  to  say,  as  many  loosely 
do,  that  .he  owed  his  promotion  to  his 
marriage.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  rec- 
ommendation for  his  advancement  was 
made  six  years  before  he  ever  met  Sen- 
ator Warren  or  his  daughter,  Frances. 
It  was  made  while  he  was  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, in  1899,  for  distinctive  action 
against  tbe  Moros,  by  General  Sumner. 
Accordingly,  in  1906,  President  Roose- 
velt "jumped"  Pershing,  along  with 
Mills,  Bell,  Barry,  Funston  and  others, 
in  order  to  get  a  nucleus  of  able  but 
relatively  young  men  at  the  top  of  the 
army.  And  it  was  and  is  easier  to 
jump  them  to  place  as  generals  than 
as  colonels,  for  the  law  provides  that 
promotion  up  to  and  including  place  as 
colonel  must  be  by  the  rule  of  senior- 
ity, but  promotion  to  place  as  general 
may  be  by  selection.  Accordingly,  Per- 
shing was  jumped  over  862  officers,  to 
be  a  brigadier  general. 

That  was  merit.  Much  in  anny  life 
is.  If  he  had  not  been  jumped,  he 
doubtless  would  not  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful when  he  returned  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, accomplished  his  work  in  Min- 
danao and  Jolo  and  was  later  governor 
of  the  Moros,  and  then  was  ordered 
back  to  take  command  of  the  8th  Army 
Brigade  at  the  Presidio,  whence  he 
was  ordered  to  the  border,  four  months 
later,  there  to  prepare  and  virtually 
to  begin  his  invasion  of  Gemany,  via 
Mexico. 

A  long  while  before,  a  farmer  boy, 
he  would  have  qualified  for  and  stud- 
ied law  if  he  had  not  got  a  chance  to 
enter  a  competitive  examination  for 
West  Point,  in  which  examination  he 
barely  beat  out  a  boy  named  William 
Higgenbotham,  who  might  otherwise 
have  commanded  our  armies  in  Europe! 

At  West  Point  Pershing  was  not  the 
highest-ranking  man  in  his  class,  but 
he  scored  better  than  General  Grant, 
who  barely  passed  in  the  study  of  army 
tactics.  He  was  made  class  president, 
is  still  president.  And  he  was  made 
senior  cadet  captain.  These  two  high- 
est honors  indicate  that  his  fellows 
thought  well  of  him  and  that  the  fac- 
ulty did  likewise — which  ought  to  have 
been  encouragement  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  going  back  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  law. 

He  reads  a  great  deal,  his  associates 
say,  of  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
history    and    Ibiography    or    books    on 


themes  that  are  current  but  not  so  cur- 
rent as  fiction  which  every  graduate 
of  West  Point  must  do  if  he  is  to 
complete  his  specialized  training  ef- 
fectively. 

He  wore  the  largest  hat  purchasable 
before  he  went  to  Europe,  and  the 
same  hat  now. 

A  member  of  his  staflF  in  France 
pointed  out  that  the  General  is  "pre- 
eminently  a   man   of   action." 

"Such  men  are  sometimes  danger- 
ous," I  suggested.  "Witness   Grant." 

He  shook  his  head.  "The  General 
doesn't  like  to  talk.  He  believes  in  let- 
ting results  show  for  themselves.  I 
should  say  that  he  would  not  be  so 
quick  as  President  Wilson  is,  to  accept 
a  new  point  of  view.  But  when  he  gets 
it,  he  gets  it  more  precisely  and  more 
firmly.  He  is  slower  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  when  he  makes  it  up.  he  is 
absolutely   firm    in    accomplishment." 

Which,  of  course,  is  an  advantageous 
trait  in  any  one,  especially  in  a  Presi- 
dent, whose  acts  and  words  are,  of  all 
acts  and  words,  cumulative. 

This  oflScer  then  w-ent  on  to  agree 
that  America  is  rapidly  becoming  la- 
bor's world.  He  submitted,  even,  that 
the  relative  places  held  by  employers 
and  employees  is  now,  more  than  ever, 
rapidly  being  interchanged.  But  he  did 
not  know  so  well  how  General  Per- 
shing would  encounter  labor  as  how 
labor  would  encounter  General  Per- 
shing. "I  think,"  he  concluded,  "from 
what  I  have  gathered  from  a  long  time 
with  the  General,  that  he  would  call 
in  Mr.  Gompers  end  the  labor  leaders, 
then  call  in  the  leaderson  the  other 
side,  and  finally  form  his  conclusions. 
Then  he  would  stick  by  them." 

It  develops  that  women  may  domi- 
nate the  next  campaign.  It  also  develops 
that  the  General  impels  respect  in 
women,  even  more  than  generals  in 
uniform  usually  do,  and  would  espe- 
cially do  so  if  he  were  able  to  main- 
tain the  semblance  of  being  non-par- 
tizan.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
Mrs.  Pershing  was  an  ardent  suflFrag- 
ist  and  member  of  what  is  now  the 
Women's  Party,  or  radical  suffrage 
group. 

His  native  state  is  Missouri,  whose 
electoral  vote  of  eighteen  went  to  the 
Republicans  in  1904,  and  again  in  1908, 
but  Democratic  in  the  last  two  presi- 
dential elections.  Major  General  Wood 
— whose  political  destiny  is  of  course 
being  determined  by  the  events  these 
days  that  directly  affect  General  Per- 
shing politically — could  offer  at  best  only 
four  home-state  electoral  votes.  These 
votes,  of  New  Hampshire,  went  to  the 
credit  of  the  Republicans  regularly  for 
a  decade  before  1912,  in  which  year, 
as  in  1916,  they  appeared  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic column.  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  if,  by  any  chance,  other  things 
were  equal,  and  of  course  they  are  not, 
party  politics  would  prize  the  vote  that 
Missouri  undoubtedly  would  give  her 
native  son  of  Laclede  more  than  New 
Hampshire's  four.  Moreover,  there  is 
great  and  traditional  advantage  in 
having  a  candidate  from  the  Middle 
West. 

From  different  quarters  one  hears  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  of  General  Per- 
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shing  from  men  who  served  in  the  A. 
E.  F.  It  is  said  that  he  was  "severe." 
A  colonel,  to  illustrate,  was  ordered 
one  night  to  take  command  of  a  regi- 
ment. At  dawn  he  had  located  only  two 
companies  of  it.  A  staff  officer  found 
him  and  ordered  him  to  the  rear.  That 
was  severe,  no  ddubt.  "But,  on  the 
other  hand,"  said  an  officer  here,  who 
has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  army  thru  the  war,  "Headquar- 
ters over  there  had  to  demand  quick 
results.  If  a  man  didn't  deliver  the 
goods  at  once,  snap !  his  neck  was 
broken — he  was  sent  to  the  rear."  This 
instance,  of  course,  is  only  an  instance. 
The  writer  has  talked  with  no  less  than 
a  dozen  majors,  colonels  and  other  of- 
ficers who  served  abroad  and  found 
them  unanimous,  wellnigh,  in  their  ad- 
miration of  their  chief.  It  is  worth 
noting,  too,  that  some  of  these  officers 
are  not  West  Pointers.  To  quote  one 
of  them,  a  colonel:  "The  general  opin- 
ion among  the  officers  is  one  of  ad- 
miration. They  believe  that  he  handled 
the  whole  thing,  men  included,  better 
than  any  other  man  in  the  army  could 
have  done.  He  is  forceful.  Sometimes 
he  seems  cold.  But  he  is  able,  and  ef- 
fective. You  feel  his  sense  of  fairness. 
You  know  he  will  take  his  share  of 
responsibility.  You  know  that  he  is 
conscientious.  He  is  no  mental  wonder 
but  good-and-competent  and  right  on 
the  job.  He  doesn't  reason  a  thing  thru 
so  much  as  he  weighs  it.  His  eye  twin- 
kles— if  he  hasn't  a  sense  of  humor, 
at  least  he  must  have  a  sense  of  kindli- 
ness and  an  interest  in  people.  The 
first  time  I  met  him  he  asked  about  and 
talked  about  my  individual  problems. 
One  thing  the  army  seems  agreed  on 
is  that  he  is  marvelous  in  picking  the 
men   about  him." 

Many  soldiers  do  not  speak  enthusi- 
astically about  him,  but  in  some  meas- 
ure at  least  this  fact  is  due  to  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  1.  The  men  were  free- 
men, as  has  been  pointed  out,  and 
irked  of  discipline  and  routine  and 
limitations  on  their  freedom,  especially 
after  the  armistice  was  signed.  2.  Many 
resented  his  reviewing  them  before  they 
were  returned  to  America — a  hurried 
performance  that  was  not  altogether  a 
success  psychologically.  3.  Many,  if 
"not  most,  when  asked  to  demonstrate 
their  knowledge  of  the  army  and  its 
leader  abroad,  resort,  naturally,  to  the 
bus-ness  of  establishing  themselves  at 
home  by  disestablishing  some  one  else, 
abroad.  But  after  all,  it  is  a  safe  guess 
that  a  reversal  of  these  processes  of 
criticism  would,  in  many  cases,  result 
once  General  Pershing  were  nomi- 
nated; in  fact,  it  might  be  conjectured 
that  he  would  get  general  support  from 
the  army,  which  is  a  vastly  influential 
support  considered  in  terms  of  two  mil- 
lions of  firesides. 

There  is  good  authority  for  saying 
that  he  is  not  so  strictly  what  is  called 
a  military  man  as  many  persons  sup- 
pose. It  is  even  said  that  were  he  in 
the  White  House  his  last  resort  would 
be  to  the  military.  "He  is  a  soldier 
only  when  soldiering  is  the  business 
m  hand,"  observes  one  correspondent 
who  served  closely  with  him  thru  the 
war.    "From    my    close    observation    of 


him,  I  am  convinced  that  if  he  went 
into  civil  life,  he  would  be  found  capa- 
ble of  detaching  himself  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view."  And  it  is  a  fact 
that  is  not  generally  known  that  not 
long  before  he  was  sent  into  Mexico 
he  was  seriously  contemplating-  land 
planning  on  leaving  the  army  al- 
together. 

He  is  rigorous  in  insisting  that  the 
men  under  him  shall  have  every  chance 
to  lead  clean  lives  and  that  the  offi- 
cers over  them  shall  have  authority 
to  force  clean  living  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. That  is  one  reason  why  he  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  development 
of  athletics  abroad,  notably  by  the  en- 
couragement of  games  in  the  Pershing 
stadium  after  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

He  is  not  a  good  public  speaker, 
that  is,  he  is  no  orator.  Yet  he  has  a 
fine  art  of  exposition,  as  his  documents 
testify. 

He  is  not  an  economist.  And  it 
should  of  course  be  pointed  out  that 
the  great  problems  of  the  impending 
future  are  economic  problems  such  as 
no  man  can  handle  without  long  study 
and  experience  of  some  scope.  For  in- 
stance, it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
General  could  speak  with  no  secure 
voice  about  the  adjustments  necessary 
in  internal  and  international  exchange, 
in  the  fluctuating  value  of  dollars  as 
compared  to  francs,  etc.  If  he  were  the 
economist  that  President  Wilson  is, 
probably  he  never  would  be  the  mili- 
tary leader  that  the  General  is,  nor 
have  the  force  of  personality  that  has 
been  demonstrated  so  powerfully  in 
Europe. 

But  he  knows  some  law.  He  com- 
pleted the  law  course  and  taught  math- 
ematics at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
when  assigned  there  as  a  lieutenant 
years  ago  to  train  the   student  corps. 

He  is  American  thru  and  thru.  In 
spite  of  all  his  contacts  with  govern- 
mental life,  which  in  many  men  would 
be  discouraging  to  patriotism  of  the 
most  ardent  kind,  he  is  a  patriot  of 
the  most  powerful  convictions  and  de- 
termination. 

In  one  word,  he  is  a  soldier,  a  finely 
groomed  proud  soldier,  to  whom,  all 
thru  his  many  years,  the  primal  call 
of  preparation  has  been  for  war.  Like 
Kitchener,  the  ultimate  thing  for  him 
has  been  war. 

Now  the  primal  call  is  for  peace. 

One  might,  therefore,  ask  the  per- 
tinent question,  "Would  Kitchener  have 
made  a  great  prime  minister  in  times 
of  peace?" 

If,  then,  it  be  said  that  for  Kitch- 
ener and  for  Grant  one  cannot  soundly 
read  Pershing,  then  the  question  is  out, 
"Would  Pershing  make  a  great  peace 
President?" 

If  not,  then  why  reward  his  merit 
with  his  discomfiture? 

If  so,  then  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's 
All  Here!"  "Let's  Rally  'Round  the 
Flag,  Boys,"  a  hundred  beats  of  the 
big  bass  drum,  a  twist  of  the  Demo- 
cratic donkey's  tail,  and  up  with  Gen- 
eral Pershing  to  the  back  of  the  Grand 
Old  Party  Elephant,  with  the  donkey 
trailing  after! 

WasJiington,  D.  C. 


Ease  in  Old  Age 

ARE  you  making  adequate 
.l\.  provision  for  the  years 
when  your  productive  power 
may  be  less?  No  better  way 
of  accomplishing  this  is  pos- 
sible than  by  investment  in 
well-chosen  bonds. 


By  means  of  50  correspondent 
offices  in  the  leading  financial  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States,  the 
National  City  Company  has  readily 
accessible  sources  of  information 
which  should  prove  valuable  to  an 
investor  in   the  selection   of  bonds. 

Any  of  these  50  offices  will  be 
glad  to  place  our  natiopal  bond 
service  at  the  disposal  of  investors. 
More  than  10,000  miles  of  private 
wires  unite  our  correspondent 
offices. 

The  monthly  list  of  bonds  and 
short  term  notes  offered  by  this 
Company  together  with  their  in- 
come yield,  will  gladly  be  sent  upon 
request.     Send  for  1-106. 

The   National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 

NEW  YORK 

Bonds  Short  Term  Notes  Acceptances 


I  For  40  years  we  have  been  paying-  our  customers 
I  the    highest    returns   consistent    with  conservative 

methods.  First  niortgaije  loans  of  |200  and  up 
'  which  we  can  recommend  afier  the  most  thorough 

personal  Inveetigatioo.      P.tas©  ask  for  Looa  List  No.    710. 

Certificates  of  $25  and  pp  also  for  saTipg  inTcstofs 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kan:' 


MAXIMUM  PROFIT 
MINIMUM  RISK 

The  security  of  your  funds  is  of  vital 
uiiportance.  To  secure  a  fair  return  on 
your  investment  together  with  reasonable 
safety,  consult  us  or  send  for  our  fort- 
nightly    puhlication 

"Investment  Opportunities" 

An    inquiry    for    g-IN    will    bring    this 
luibhcation,  with  booklet,  exi)lai.ning 

^A^  twenty  '^aymeyit  ^lan 


SLATTERY^g 

Investment  Securities 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  against  marine  and  inland  transportation  risk  and  will  issue 
policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  Now  York  in  1842,  was  preceded  by  a  stock  com- 
pany of  a  similar  name.  The  hitter  company  was  liquidated  and  part  of  its 
capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years. 

During  its  existence   the  company   has  insured 

property  to  the  value  of $31,728,420,851.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of $319,356,442.45 

Paid  losses  during  that  period    $157.034.362.::2 

Issued  certificates  of  profits  to  dealers $100,230,470.00 

Of    which    there    have    been    re- 
deemed      $94,086,050.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    present 

time     $6,144,420.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts  to $24,838,024.95 

On  December  31.  191S.  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted  to $16,823,491.34 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured   and  arc  divided  annually 

upon   the   premiums  terminated   during  the  year,   thereby   reducing   the   cost  of 

insurance. 

For   such   dividends,   certificates  are   issued    subject   to   dividends   of  interest 

until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT.  President. 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS.  Vice-President, 
CHARLES  E.  FAY.  2d  Vice-President. 
WILLIAM  D.  WINTER,  3rd  Vice-President. 
G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES.  Secretarv. 


The  Secret  of  Being  a  Convincing  Talker 

HOW  I  LEARNED  IT  IN  ONE  EVENING 

Sent  Free  Upon  ReQuest 
INDEPEIMDEIMT  CORPORATION,   119   W.  40th    St.,  New  YorK 


Earnings  $21,758,581 
Pref.  Divs.         4,034,275 

In  1918  Cities  Service  Company 
earned  requirements  for  payment 
of    Preferred   Dividends 

More  Than 
Five  Times  Over 

This  margin  of  safety  over  divi- 
dend requirements  and  the  diver- 
sity of  business  and  location  of 
subsidiaries  operating  in  22  states 
provide  unusual  safeguards  for  the 
investor. 

Dividends 
Payable  Monthly 

which  at  present  prices  for  the 
Preferred  Stock 

Yield  7^% 

Send  for 
Preferred  Stock  Circular  CD-2 

Henry  L.  Doherty 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  Nev^  York 


Build  Your  Own 


Business 


under  our   direct 
general    agency 
contract. 


Our  Policies  provide  for: 

DOUBLE  INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS, 
REDUCING  PREMIUMS. 

See  the  new  low  rates. 

John  F.  Roche,  Vice-President 

The  Manhattan  Life 

Insurance      Connpany 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Organized  1850 


Expenses  and  Taxation 

By  W.  E.  Underwood 

IN  the  course  of  an  address  delivered 
recently  at  Hartford  before  the 
National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners  on  Uie  problems  of  fire 
insurance,  the  representative  in  that 
body  from  North  Carolina,  Commis- 
sioner James  R.  Yoxin^,  directed  some 
of  his  observations  to  the  subject  of  ex- 
penses and  taxation. 

Dwelling:  on  the  expense  proportion 
to  premium  income,  he  considered  them 
excessive  "when  you  recall  that  insur- 
ance men  speak  of  the  business  as  prac- 
tically mutual." 

Of  course,  the  conductors  of  joint- 
stock  insurance  companies  do  not  claim 
that  their  customers,  the  policyholders, 
are  their  partners.  Stock  companies 
undertake  to  pruarantee  their  policy- 
holders and  therefore  do  not  admit 
them    to    any    participation    in    profits. 

Members  of  mutual  companies  are 
such  particinants  and  necessarily  so, 
for  such  guarantees  as  they  possess 
are  those  which  exist  between  co- 
partners in  any  enterprize.  In  a 
mutual  insurance  company  the  policy- 
holders are  both  insurers  and  insured; 
in  a  stock  company  they  are  insured 
only  and  the  payment  of  their  pre- 
miums transfers  all  the  liability  for 
losses  to  the  stock  company.  In  an  ab- 
stract sense,  the  entire  insurance 
fabric  is  a  cooperative  effort,  all  the 
money  for  expenses  and  losses  being 
furnished  by  those  who  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  institution. 

Referring  to  the  matter  of  operat- 
ing expenses.  For  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  most  authoritative  data  ac- 
cessible to  me,  I  have  consulted  the 
figures  of  the  Committee  on  Statistics 
accompanying  the  president's  ad- 
dress, appearing  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  fifty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
These  figures  were  compiled  from  the 
books  of  151  of  the  157  fire  insurance 
companies  composing  the  National 
Board  and  represent  the  fire  insur- 
ance activities  exclusively  of  those 
companies  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  December  31,  1918. 

The  total  premiums  received  by  the 
151  companies  in  that  year  were 
$382,561,203.  This  sum  is'  thus  ac- 
counted for:  paid  out  for  losses,  $173,- 
131,527;  reserved  as  unearned  pre- 
mium, $52,912,666;  operating  expenses, 
$149,282,900;  underwriting  profit,  $7,- 
234,110. 

The  expense  ratio  was  39.02  per 
cent.;  the  underwriting  profit,  1.89  per 
cent. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  received  in- 
come for  expenses  may  seem  heavy.  But 
compared  with  other  businesses,  is  it 
so  excessive  as  to  warrant  hostile 
criticism?  What,  to  the  consumer  is  the 
expense  element  included  in  any  com-  r 
modity  he  purchases?  I  am  unable  to 
answer  this  question,  for  I  am  without 
an  analysis  on  this  subject;  but  my 
plain  understanding  inclines  me  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  very  large. 
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All  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
expense  portion  of  insurance  goes  for 
labor.  The  fire  insurance  agency  sys- 
tem is  an  immense  organization,  so 
detailed  and  extensive  as  instantly  to 
be  capable  of  supplying  coverage  in  the 
smallest  and  most  remote  settlement  as 
in   the  nearest   and   largest  city. 

As  we  see,  the  state  does  not  lighten 
the  expense  burden.  On  that  point,  I 
wish  to  refer  to  another  observation 
occurring  in  the  address  of  Commis- 
sioner Young.  "Might  not  united  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  insurance 
supervisors,  the  companies,  the  insur- 
ance agents  and  the  policyholders,"  he 
inquired,  "bring  about  a  uniformity 
and  reduction?"  Continuing  on  this 
line,  he  said:  "Why  should  any  state 
relieve  insurance  companies  of  all  taxes 
or  even  confine  them  to  the  cost  of  su- 
pervision as  some  claim?  In  my  opin- 
ion these  claims,  which  do  not  appeal 
to  legislators  or  the  public,  have  much 
to  do  with  the  lack  of  uniformity  as 
well  as  the  very  heavy  taxes  imposed 
m  so  many  states.  In  the  end  the  policy- 
holders pay  the  taxes  and  are  of  course 
deeply   interested    in   their   reduction." 

My  views  on  that  subject  are  clear; 
my  convictions,  fixed.  In  a  short  sen- 
tence, I  think  I  can  show  not  only  that 
insurance  taxation  should  be  reduced, 
but  that  it  should  be  abolished :  It  lays 
a  tribute  on  misfortune. 

In  most  states  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  insurance  taxation  consists  in 
collecting  a  percentage  of  the  premium 
receipts,  I  am  going  to  use  the  National 
Board  figures  again  in  an  effort  to 
prove  my  case.  In  1D18  the  companies 
in  the  National  Board  received  premi- 
ums aggregating  $382,561,203.  A  part 
of  the  $16,939,242  of  taxation  paid  was 
obtained  by  laying  a  percentage  rate 
on  the  premiums,  the  rates  differing  in 
different  states.  The  "values"  thus  as- 
sessed were  not  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  assesment  was  made.  Claims 
for  losses  had  used  up  $173,131,527 
and  onerating  expenses — money  paid 
out  for  labor— had  taken  $149,282,900 
more:  a  total  of  $322,414,427.  Deduct 
this  from  the  whole  amount  of  the 
premiums  and  we  have  remaining  $60,- 
146,776.  But  even  all  this  sum  does  not 
represent  values  belonging  to  the  in- 
surance com-pany,  for  it  is  subject  to 
demand  by  policyholders  on  surrender- 
ing their  policies,  and  this  they  may 
do  at  any  moment. 

So  that  we  have  $173,131,527  de- 
stroyed property  taxed,  property  that 
has  actually  suffered  annihilation.  And 
we  have  something  approximating 
$150,000,000  of  agents'  commissions, 
clerks'  salaries,  printers'  and  other 
artisans'  wages  taxed,  for  nearly  that 
sum  has  gone  for  expenses  and  about 
95  per  cent,  of  the  expenses  are  for 
services  rendered. 

But  as  Commissioner  Young  stated: 
"In  the  end  the  policyholders  pay  the 
taxes,"  adding  "and  are  of  course 
deeply  interested  in  their  reduction." 
What  I  cannot  understand  is  his 
previov.s  statement  refuting  the  claim 
that  insurance  should  not  be  taxed,  to 
the  effect  that  such  a  claim  does  not 
appeal  to  legislators  or  the  public. 


"The  Leading  FIRE  INSURANCE  Co.  of  America' 


1819 


One  Hundred  Years 
of  Service 

Losses  Paid  over  $175,000,000 


1919 


Cash  Capital,     . 

Cash  Assets, 

Total  Liabilities,  . 

Net  Surplus, 

Surplus  for  Policy-Holders,  . 


.  $5,000,000.00 

.    $32,006,432.57 

.      18,578,092.92 

8,428,339.65 

.      13,428,339.65 


NOTE— The  Security  Valuations  on  which  this  statement  is  based  are 
those  fixed  by  the  Insurance  Commissioners 
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AGENTS  AT  ALL  IMPORTANT  POINTS 


Stop  the  Leaks  that 
Keep  You  Poor 

Saving  money  is  hard  work  until  you  get 
the  secret.  No  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  your  income  you  will  never  save  as 
much  as  you  should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

If  the  average  business  were  operated  on 
tlie  haphazard  basis  on  which  our  household 
finances  are  run,  there  would  be  fifty  times 
as  many  bankrupts.  The  truth,  whether  we 
admit  it  or  not,  is  that  very  few  families 
know  where  their  money  goes.  At  the  end 
of  each  year  we  find  ourselves  little  better 
off,  if  any,  than  at  the  beginning.  We 
have  earned  $800  or  $1,500  or  $5,000,  yet 
practically  all  has  been  spent — and  the  piti- 
ful part  of  it  is  we  have  nothing  to  snow 
for  it! 

New  Method  Makes  Saving  a  Pleasure 

Instead  of  a  Hardship 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  free  book- 
let called  "How  We  Stopped  the  Leaks 
That   Kept   Us   Poor." 

The    INDEPENDENT 
119  We«t  40fh  Street  New  York  City 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from 
government  bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  whcli 
the  income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime 
is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  a.n 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institutio.n  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $5,000  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyand  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department.  METRO 
POLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at    any   age.   male   or   foinalc. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  AND 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NOTICE  OF   DIVIDIONDS   ON    I'UKFEHRED   AND 
COMMON     .STOCK. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Tlu-  American  Brake 
Shoe  and  Foundry  Company  has  tliis  day  dcclan-d 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  tliree  per  cent.  (3%  I 
upon  its  outstanding  preferred  stock,  and  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  one  and  three-ijuarters  per  cent. 
(l'<4%)  upon  its  outstanding  common  stock,  pay- 
able in  the  ease  of  eucli  class  of  slo<k  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  J 
o'clock   P.   M.   on  Sept<^mber   19,    1919. 

Checks   will   be    mailed. 

GEOUOE  M.   .TUDD,   Secretary. 

Dated,    New    York,    September    9,    1919. 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  CO. 

New  York,  .Septemlier  111,  1919. 
A  dividend  of  One  Dcdlar  and  Twenty-tive  cents 
($1  25)  per  share,  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Companv,  has  been  declared  payable  November 
1st  1919  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  October 
1st     1919 

'      '      '  MILTON   S.   BARGER,   Treasurer. 


KAY    CONSOLIDATED    COPPER    COMPANY 
25  Broad  Street, 
New    York,    September   9th,    1919. 
Tlie    Executive   Committee    of   the    Ray    Consoli- 
dated   Copper   Company,    has   this   day    declared    a 
quarterly    distribution    of    $..50    per    share,    payable 
September    30th,    1919,    to    stockholders    of    r<>cord 
at    the    close   of   business    September    Ifith,    1919. 
E.    P.    SHOVE,    Treasurer. 


UTAH   COPPER   COMPANY 
120   Broadway 

New  York,  Sept.  9th,  1919. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  Utah  Copper  Com- 
pany have  declared,  for  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tem'ber  30th,  1919,  a  distribution  of  One  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  ($1..50)  per  share,  payable  Sep- 
tember 30th  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
the  close  of  business  on  September  16th,   1919. 

The   books   for   the   transfer   of   tlie    stock   of   the 
Company    will    remain    open. 

W.    E.    BENNETT,    Asst.    Secretary. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 
COMMON  .STOCK  DIVIDEND  NO.  15 
A  me*>ting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  l)een 
called  for  September  30,  1919,  to  declare  the  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  .^-25  per  share  upon  the 
Common  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company,  payable  by 
checks  mailed  October  15,  1919,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  3:.30  o'clock  P.  M.  September  30,  1919. 
The  Transfer  Books  will   not  close. 

D.   H.   FOOTE,  Secretary. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  8,   1919. 


UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  No.  81 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  and  one-half 
per  cent,  (two  and  one-half  dollars  per  share) 
on  the  capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been 
declared,  payable  on  October  15th,  1919,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
September  20th,    1919- 

JOHN   W.    DAMON,   Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  directors  of  this  corporation  have  declared 
a  dividend  of  1^%  o.n  the  preferred  capital 
stock.  They  have  also  declared  a  dividend  01 
$i.oo  per  share  on  the  common  capital  stock. 
The  dividends  on  both  preferred  and  common 
stock  are  payable  October  4,  191 9,  to  stockhold- 
ers of  record  at  the   close  of  business   September 

16,   1919.  _ 

L.   A.   COOLIDGE,   Treasurer. 


AJAX 
Oil  Company 

Operating  in  Burkburnett 
field.  Substantia!  daily 
production.  Six  wells  now 
drilling.  Monthly  divi- 
dends of  1  %.  Ample  acre- 
age for  future  development. 

CIRCULAR  A.I. 

Far8on,Son&Co. 

Members  New  York   Stock  Exchange 
115  Broadway,  New  York 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE    AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK   HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

HKAD    OF    THK    ENGLISH     DKI'ARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH    SCHOOL,    NEW    YOKK    CITY 

I.  The     Family     of     Nations.     By     Wlllard 

Wattles. 

1.  What  thought  does  the  poem  strongly  em- 
phasize ? 

2.  In  what  sense  is  America  "half-formed"? 
What  can  you,  as  an  individual  citizen,  do 
to  aid  in  the  further  development  of 
America? 

3.  What  is  the  "new  meaning"  that  America 
"beholds    written    on    the    skies"? 

4.  What  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion,   "A   weapon    forged    to    peace"  ? 

5.  Point  out  and  explain  examples  of  per- 
sonification ;  of  metaphor.  Prove  that  every 
figure  you  mention  adds  to  the  poem  either 
strength    or    beauty. 

6.  Give  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  the 
last  stanza  of  the   poem. 

II.  To  the  White  Fiends.  By  Claude 
McKay. 

1.  Prepare  a  brief  for  an  argument  based  on 
the    subject    presented    in    the    poem. 

2.  Show  how  the  author  has  made  use  of  the 
principle  of  repetition  as  a  means  of  em- 
phasis. 

3.  Explain  in  full  the  two  metaphors,  "Thou 
shalt  be  a  light"  and  "Show  thy  little  lamp." 

4.  Defend  the  use  of  every  mark  of  punctua- 
tion that  appears   in  the  poem. 

III.  Here  I  Will  Forget.  By  Blanche 
Rosalie     La     Tour     Bigbee. 

1.  How  do  you  account  for  the  abrupt  begin- 
ning of  the  article?  Why  did  the  writer 
give  no  antecedent  for  the  pronoun  "we"  ? 
Why  did  she  not  tell  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  she  spoke  ?  What  does  your  text- 
book in  rhetoric  say  concerning  the  open- 
ing paragraph  of  an  article?  Is  the  editor's 
introduction  necessary  ?  When  is  it  proper 
to   omit   a   formal    introduction  ? 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der  which    the    article    was    composed. 

3.  By  what  means  does  the  first  paragraph 
awaken    the    reader's    sympathy  ? 

4.  After  you  have  read  the  first  part  of  the 
article  give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain 
what    constitutes    real    wealth. 

5.  Prepare  a  suggestive  description  of  a 
French   market   day. 

6.  Prepare  an  exposition  on  "German  Char- 
acter as  Seen  in  the  Great  War,"  basing 
your  exposition  on  material  found  in  the 
article. 

7.  Prepare  a  contrast  on  "Proper  Treatment 
of  Non-Combatants  in  War,  and  the  Ger- 
man   Treatment    of    Non-Combatants." 

8.  Contrast  the  treatment  of  womanhood  as 
presented  in  "Ivanhoe."  "Quentin  Durward,*' 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King"  and  other  books 
that  you  have  read,  with  the  treatment  of 
womanhood    presented    in    the    article. 

9.  Prepare  a  contrast  on  the  condition  of  the 
French  peasants  before  the  Great  War,  and 
their   condition    during   the   war. 

10.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  show  what  ele- 
ments of  French  character  are  emphasized 
in   the  article. 

11.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  show  what  ele- 
ments of  American  character  are  empha- 
sized  in   the  article. 

IV.  If  He  Were  President.  John  J. 
Pershing.    By    Donald    Wilhelm. 

1.  Prepare  a  nomination  speech  such  as  an 
admirer  of  General  Pershing  might  give  in 
nominating  General  Pershing  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

2.  Write  a  very  short  editorial  article  in  which 
you  consider  the  reasons  for  believing  that 
General  Pershing  should,  or  should  not,  be 
nominated    for   the   presidency. 

3.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  lines  of 
verse  that  are  quoted  in  the  article.  Tell, 
in  particular,  what  is  meant  by  the  lines, 
"Out  of  a  fabulous  story  we  fashion  an 
empire's   glory." 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  any  man  whose  life-work 
specifically  illustrates  any  section  of  the 
quoted   lines. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  sentence,  "He  has 
a  fine  art  of  exposition,  as  his  documents 
testify"  ? 

V.  The     Latin     Soul     of    Young     Italy.     By 
Harold   Howland. 

1.  Prove  that  the  title  summarizes  both  the 
thought   and  the  spirit  of  the  entire   article. 

2.  Prove  that  the  article  has  an  unusually 
effective    conclusion. 

3.  By  what  means  does  the  writer  condense 
and  emphasize  a  great  amount  of  informa- 
tion? 

4.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  the  full 
meaning  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Signer 
Fontana's  article. 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

1'RINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OP     COMMERCE, 
NEW   YORK   CITY 

I.    General    Pershing — "If    He    Were    Presi- 
dent." 

1.  "President  Pershing  would  be  the  four- 
teenth veteran  ...  to  serve  in  the  White 
House."  Name  the  other  thirteen  and  dis- 
cuss the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
election    of   three   or    four    of    them. 

2.  What  impressions  do  you  get  of  Grant  from 
this  article?  Is  there  any  parallel  between 
him    and    Pershing? 

3.  Give  two  or  three  incidents  of  Pershing's 
career  which  shed  some  light  upon  his 
character. 

4.  What  training,  if  any,  has  Pershing  had 
for  handling  (a)  international  problems, 
(b)  political  problems,  (c)  economic  prob- 
lems ? 

5.  After  reading  this  article,  do  you  feel  that 
the  election  of  Pershing  as  President  would 
benefit    the    United    States? 

II.  France  and  the  War— "Here  I  Will 
Forget." 

1.  Contrast  French  country  life  as  described 
in  this  article  with  country  life  in  this 
country. 

2.  How  did  the  war  affect  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple  of    France? 

3.  Quote  two  or  three  passages  from  this  arti- 
cle which  illustrate  the  German  method  of 
handling  the  people  of  the  conquered  prov- 
inces. 

4.  What  influence  will  the  experiences  of  our 
soldiers  in  France  have  upon  the  future 
life    of    America  ? 

III.  Italy  and  the  War— "The  Latin  Soul  of 
Young    Italy." 

1.  Why  if  "Parliament  did  not  want  the  war" 
did  Italy  throw  in  her  fortunes  with  the 
Allies  ? 

2.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  that  "a  hundred 
years  ago  the  Italians  were  a  crowd  of  in- 
dividuals" ? 

3.  Analyze  the  reasons  given  by  Papini  for 
Italy's  entrance  into  the  war  ?  Compare 
these    with    those    given    by    Mussolini. 

4.  What,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the 
various  people  interviewed,  will  Italy  gain 
as   a  result  of  the   war  ? 

5.  "The  Italian  people  had  submitted  to  the 
Triple  Alliance,  but  they  had  never  ac- 
cepted it,"  etc.  Discuss  the  history  of  this 
Triple  Alliance  and  the  reasons  why  Italy 
repudiated   it. 

IV.  The  Russian  Situation — "The  Russian 
Dilemma." 

1.  Why  are  the  Allies  disposed  to  favor  the 
cause  of  Kolchak  rather  than  that  of  any 
other    Russian    leader  ? 

2.  Does  the  news  from  Russia  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  weak- 
ening? If  the  Soviet  Government  is  over- 
thrown, is  there  any  likelihood  that  Russia 
will    be    united    under    one    leader  ? 

3.  Summarize  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  bring  order  into  Rus- 
sian   affairs. 

4.  According  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Paris  Temps,  what  has  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment   thus    far    accomplished  ? 

V.  Growth   of  the    British    Empire — "British 

Territorial   Gains." 

1.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did 
England  acquire  her  first  overseas  terri- 
tory? 

2.  What  lands  were  added  to  the  British  Em- 
pire during  the  eighteenth  century?  the 
nineteenth  ? 

3.  Locate  each  of  the  possessions  named  in  the 
table.  Which  of  these  do  you  regard  as  the 
most   important   addition   to   the   empire? 

4.  What  is  the  basis  of  Great  Britain's  claims 
to  German  Southwest  Africa  ?  to  Egypt  and 
Arabia  ?  to  Palestine  and  Syria  ?  to  Persia  ? 
to   Tibet? 

5.  Does  this  article  lend  color'  to  the  state- 
ment that  England's  reason  for  entering 
the  war  was  her  commercial  jealousy  of 
Germany  ? 

VI.  Home  Rule  for  Ireland — "Suppression 
of   Sinn    Fein." 

1.  Trace  the  history  of  the  Home  Rule  move- 
ment from  the  time  of  Gladstone  to  the 
present   time. 

2.  Why  is  the  South  of  Ireland  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  separation  from  England  ?  the 
North    of    Ireland    so    strongly    opposed  ? 

3.  Why  does  Sir  Edward  Carson  bring  Amer- 
ica   into    the   discussion    as    he   does  ? 

4.  Is  the  chance  for  the  establishment  of  Home 
Rule  greater  or  less  at  present  than  in  1914? 
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\^e  ARISTOCRAT  o>^  BUILD  NG    MATERIALS 
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The  Aristocrat  of 
Building  MatGrials" 

Fifty  odd  years  a^o  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  beautiful  stone  "which  in  one  magnificent  sheet 
underlies  nearly  two  -whole  counties  in  Indiana  is  a 
marvelous  building  material. 

By  the  sheer  power  o£  merit  this  Indiana  Limestone  has  swept 
over  the  limits  which  used  to  restrict  the  stone  building,  until 
today  millions  on  millions  o£  cubic  feet  are  used  each  year  for 
hundreds  of  building,  from  State  Capitols  to  ^ara^es,  from  Cathedrals  to 
cross-roads  churches,  from  sky  scrapers  to  little  store-fronts,  from  palatial 
mansions  to  tiny  cottages.  Half  a  million  cubic  feet  were  ordered  recently 
for  one  building,  in  Detroit,  to  be  cat  and  delivered  in  120  days. 

Its  use  extends  to  every  state  in  the  Union  and  every  province 
o£  Canada,  all  because  the  architects  of  America  have,  almost  as 
a  body,  recognized  the  supreme  beauty  and  utility  combined 
with  the  practicable  cost  of  Indiana  Limestone,  The  public  which  formerly 
hardly  knew  the  name,  now  asks  its  architects  about  INDIANA  LIMESTONE, 

But  you  ou^t  to  know  how  low  its  cost  is,  compared  with  what  yoo 
mi^ht  ^uess. 

INDL\NA  LIMESTONE,  the  "Aristocrat  of  BuUdinfe  Materials,"  will 
speak  for  itself.     It  needs  merely  your  knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  it. 

"Will  you  writs  for  Volume  1,  "Indiana  Limestone."  Voltime  4  "Indiana  Limestone 
Banks."  Volume  27,  "Designs  for  Indiana  Limestone  Houses."  A  sample  of  the  stone  also 
if  requested.  Any  questions  you  care  to  ask  will  be  ^adly,  promptly  and  truthfully  answered. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen*s  Association 

P.  O.  Box  514  Bedford,  Indiana 
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e  most  tamous  musical  instrument 
in  tne  world 


Victrola  fame  is  based  on  Victrola  quality.  More  people  all  over  the 
world  have  wanted  and  have  bought  the  Victrola  than  any  other  musical 
instrument  of  its  type.  Because  the  Victrola  brings  to  them  the  greatest 
music  by  the  greatest  artists.  Because  the  Victrola  is  supreme  in  fidelity 
and  beauty  of  tone.  It  is  the  instrument  which  the  world's  greatest  artists 
have  selected  as  the  best.  It  is  the  instrument  selected  by  music-lovers 
throughout  the  world  as  the  best.  It  is  certainly  the  instrument  which  you 
will  want  for  your  home. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  ipl2  to  ^950.     Visit  your  Victor  dealer. 

VICTROLA 


"Victrola"  is  the  Registered 
Trademark  of  the  Victor  Talking 
Machine  Company  designating 
the  products  of  this  Company 
only. 

New  Victor  Records  demon- 
strated at  all  dealers  on  the 
1st  of  each  month 


Important  Notice.  Victor 
Records  and  Victor  Machines 
are  scientifically  coordinated  and 
synchronized  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  should  be  used 
together  to  secure  a  perfect  re- 
production. 
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Striking  While  the  Iron  Is  Hot 


STEEL,  the  basic  industry  of  the  United  States,  be- 
came the  battleground  on  September  22  of  one 
of  the  biggest  strikes  that  this  country  has  ever 
faced.  There  are  two  million  men  involved;  in  the  first 
day  of  the  strike  the  unions  claimed  that  279,000  had 
actually  walked  out,  shutting  down  some  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation's  mills  completely,  but  affect- 
ing others,  notably  the  Pittsburgh  center,  hardly  at  all. 
The  right  of  the  workers  to  collective  bargaining  was 
the  issue  of  the  strike,  with  the  eight-hour  day  and 
increased  wages  as  a  secondary  claim.  Probably  the 
question 'of  hours  and  wages  could  have  been  satisfac- 
torily negotiated;  President  Elbert  H.  Gary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  implied  as  much  in  a 
statement  made  before  the  strike  began: 

It  is  the  settled  determination  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  that  the  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  of  their  employees  shall  compare  favorably 
with  the  highest  standards  of  propriety  and  justice. 

But  on  the  matter  of  union  recognition  President 
Gary  stood  emphatically  opposed.  In  a  letter  to  the 
presidents  of  subsidiary  companies  he  gave  these  rea- 
sons for  his  refusal  to  meet  representatives  of  the 
unions: 

The  declination  was  made  for  two  reasons:  First,  because 
I  did  not  believe  the  gentlemen  were  authorized  to  speak  for 
large  numbers  of  our  employees,  whose  interests  and  wishes 
are  of  prime  importance;  secondly,  because  a  conference 
with  these  men  would  have  been  treated  by  them  as  a  recog- 
nition of  the  "closed  shop"  method  of  employment.  We  do 
not  combat  labor  unions  as  such.  We  do  not  negotiate  with 
labor  unions  because  it  would  indicate  the  closing  of  our 
shops  against  non-union  labor;  and  large  numbers  of  our 
workmen  are  not  members  of  unions  and  do  not  care  to  be. 
.  The  principle  of  the  "open 

shop"  is  vital  to  the  greatest 

industrial  progress  and  pros- 
perity.  It  is  of  equal  benefit 

to    employer    and    employee. 

It    means    that    every    man 

may   engage    in   any   line   of 

employment    that    he    selects 

and  under  such  terms  as  he 

and  the  employer  may  agree 

upon;    that  he  may   arrange 

for   the    kind    and    character 

of    work    which    he    believes 

will  bring  to  him  the  largest 

compensation    and    the    most 

satisfactory     conditions     de- 
pending upon  his  own  merit 

and   disposition. 

The    "closed    shop"    means 

that  no  man   can  obtain  em- 
ployment in  that  shop  except 

thru   and  on   the   terms    and 

conditions     imposed     by     the 


Cardinal  Mercier 

By  H.  T.  Sudduth 

A  face  of  Roman  firmness,  calm,  sedate 
But  with  a  benediction  in  its  smile 
Like  blessing  heard  in  dim  cathedral  aisle! 

A  brow  on  which  is  stamped  the  cares  of  state 

And  stern  decisions  that  on  it  await 

As  when  this  prelate  saw  the  Germans  file 
Around  Malines  and  make  of  it  an  isle. 

Soon  overflowed  and  left  in  ruin  great! 

Then,  like  a  Richelieu,  in  princely  pride 
A  circle  round  his  conscience  firm  he  drew 

A  domain  which  the  German  power  defied! 
A  lofty  figure  stern  then  rose  in  view 

Of  Europe  and  the  world  which  in  him  saw 

One  whose  great  soul  compelled  the  German's  awe! 


labor  unions.  .  .  ,  Personal  ambition  to  succeed  and  pi'os- 
per  is  stifled. 

This  country  will  not  stand  for  the  "closed  shop."  It 
cannot  afford  it.  In  the  light  of  experience,  we  know  it 
would  signify  decreased  production,  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  initiative,  development  and  enterprise  dwarfed. 
It  would  be  the  beginning  of  industrial  decay,  and  an  in- 
justice to  the  workmen  themselves,  who  prosper  only  when 
industry  succeeds. 

It  is  appropriate  to  further  emphasize  what  has  been 
said  many  times  in  regard  to  our  employees.  Every  one, 
without  exception,  must  be  treated  by  all  others  justly  and 
according  to  merit.  In  accordance  with  our  established  cus- 
tom, one  of  our  workmen,  or  a  number  of  our  workmen 
from  any  department,  will  continue  to  be  received  by  the 
management  to  consider  adjustment  of  any  question  pre- 
sented. 

The  leader  and  chief  organizer  of  the  strike,  John 
Fitzpatrick,  head  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  for  Organiz- 
ing Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  retorted  to  this  statement: 

The  whole  thing  simmers  down  to  the  question,  Is  E.  H. 
Gary  bigger  than  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  country? 
Representatives  of  the  men  have  tried  to  see  Mr.  Gary  and 
discuss  the  differences  of  the  workers  with  him,  but  he 
refuses  to  see  them. 

He  refused  to  listen  to  President  Wilson  and  still  denied 
a  hearing  to  us,  so  the  strike  is  called  by  the  men  in  an 
effort  to  make  him  meet  us. 

The  first  day  of  the  strike  established  the  fact  that 
both  sides  had  had  ample  time  for  preparation  and  in- 
tended to  fight  thru  to  a  show-down,  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion officials  bringing  in  new  men  to  keep  the  mills  run- 
ning, and  the  union  leaders  pushing  their  campaign  of 
agitation  and  organization  among  the  workers.  The  mill 

owners    contend    that    the 
organization 


union  organization  has 
been  effected  for  the  most 
part  among  the  foreign 
and  uneducated  men. 

During  the  first  day  of 
the  strike  there  was  the 
incidental  violence  due  to 
troops  breaking  up  meet- 
ings of  the  strikers,  and 
strikers  threatening  the 
lives  of  strike-breakers. 
But  thruout  the  entire 
strike  area  only  three 
deaths  were  reported  in 
the  first  twenty-four  hours. 

There  are  144  mills  un- 
der the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  with  an  output 
of  nearlj^  four  million  tons 
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a  year.  The  average  earn- 
ing of  common  labor  is 
$4.62  a  day;  the  highest 
earning.-,  of  skilled  work- 
ers in  July,  1919,  were 
$32.56  a  day. 

As  We  Go  to 
Press 

THE  stereotyped 
phrase  "as  we  go 
to  press"  turned 
into  a  question  for  the 
publishers  of  periodicals 
in  New  York  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  local  unions  of 
pressmen  and  feeders 
(that  is,  the  men  who 
feed  the  paper  to  the 
presses)  seceded  some 
time  ago  from  their  In- 
ternational Union  on  the 
contention  that  the  Inter- 
national had  represented 
them  unfairly.  Their  con- 


Spencer    in    Omaha    World-Herald 


A  great  idea! 


insufficient  wages,  is  that 
the  employees  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  firemen  and 
the  like,  had  been  permit- 
ted to  form  unions  and  to 
affiliate  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor; 
that  at  the  time  they  took 
out  their  charter  there 
was  no  rule  of  the  depart- 
m  e  n  t  forbidding  such 
membership,  and  that  no 
prohibitory  rule  existed 
until  thirteen  days  after 
their  charter  application 
had  been  made;  that  they 
had  no  idea  of  striking 
until  the  commissioner, 
on  the  basis  of  the  rule, 
dismissed  nineteen  of 
their  members,  and  that 
thus  they  were  forced  to 
act. 

The  dispute  now  goes 
to  the  courts  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  com- 
missioner exceeded  his 
authority,  but  involved  in 


tract  with  the  employing  printers  expired  on  October  1 
and  they  attempted  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  em- 
ployers for  a  forty-four  hour  week  instead  of  the  pres- 
ent forty-eight,  and  for  a  wage  increase  of  $14.  The 
International  had  already  agreed  with  the  employers 
that  the  forty-four  hour  week  should  go  into  effect  May 
1,  1921. 

So  the  situation  developed  from  a  three-cornered  con- 
test into  one  in  which  the  International  faced  a  fight  to 
subdue  the  rebellion  of  the  locals.  The  International  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
men  themselves  say  that  it  has  done  much  for  them, in 
the  past.  It  was  the  International  that  won  them  the 
eight-hour  day.  But  internal  differences  in  the  organiza- 
tion resulted  in  the  secession  of  the  local  unions. 

The  chief  spokesmen  of  the  seceding  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  James  J.  Bagley,  president  of  the  Feeders' 
Union,  goes  to  an  opposite  extreme  and  intends  seem- 
ingly to  grant  scant  justice  to  the  employers.  "We  do 
not  intend  to  tie  our  hands  with  contracts  in  the  fu- 
ture" is  one  of  the  statements  Bagley  made  for  publica- 
tion. "We  want  to  pull  the  men  out  whenever  we  think 
it  necessary." 

But  the  indications  are  that  if  Bagley  pulls  the  men 
out  on  an  October  strike  it  will  be  a  fight  to  a  finish, 
with  the  International  in  ultimate  control. 

(Incidentally  it  may  mean  that  the  presses  won't 
print  your  next  week's  Independent.  We  had  some  anx- 
ious tnoments  wondering  if  you'd  get  this  one. — The 
Editor.) 

Boston's  Police  Strike 

THE  strike  of  the  Boston  police  force  lasted  only 
three  days  as  a  strike  and  then  became  a  lockout. 
The  men  finding  public  opinion  against  them  an- 
nounced their  willingness  to  return  to  duty,  but  met  a 
firm  refusal  from  Commissioner  Curtis.  He  held  that 
by  quitting  without  notice  and  in  defiance  of  the  rules 
of  the  department  the  places  became  vacant  and  there 
would  be  no  compromise.  In  this  attitude  the  police  com- 
missioner was  upheld  by  Governor  Coolidge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, altho  at  one  time  he  was  a  party  to  negotiation. 
The  case  of  the  men,  in  addition  to  a  complaint  of 


the  case  is  the  question  of  whether  a  body  of  men  par- 
ticularly representing  law  and  order  can  have  any  sort 
of  allegiance  except  to  the  public.  The  commissioner 
and  Governor  Coolidge  strongly  hold  that  government 
v^^ill  become  impossible  if  its  agents  are  able  to  quit 
service  in  concert  without  regard  to  existing  obligation. 
"Is  there  to  be  government  operation  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  private  operation?"  inquires  Governor  Coo- 
lidge. 

Altho  the  principle  of  unionizing  public  employments 
has  long  been  strongly  opposed,  it  has  heretofore  not 
been  thrust  forward  in  any  critical  way.  But  the  Bos- 
ton case  brings  the  controversy  to  a  head.  On  the  one 
side,  public  employees  assert  that  they  possess  common 
rights,  and  on  the  other  side,  it  is  said  that  inasmuch 
as  the  government  is  not  a  profit-making  institution, 
and  its  chiefs  are  not  swayed  toward  possible  injustice 
by  any  thought  of  private  advantage  public  employees 
must  look  to  other  means  than  the  strike  to  get  redress 
of  grievances.  In  addition,  it  is  claimed  that  for  police- 
men to  strike  partakes  of  mutiny,  and  that  even  tho 
other  public  employees  may  abandon  service  in  concert, 
policemen  may  not. 

Speaking  of  the  Treaty 

EITHER   the    President   nor   the    senators    are 
mincing  words  now  in  their  speeches   for  and 
against  the  League  of  Nations.  President  Wil- 
son told  an  audience  of  12,000  at  Salt  Lake  City: 

I,  for  my  part,  am  in  to  see  this  thing  thru,  because  these 
men  who  fought  the  battles  on  the  fields  of  France  are  not 
now  going  to  be  betrayed  by  the  rest  of  us;  we  are  going 
to  see  that  the  thing  they  fought  for  is  accomplished,  and 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  long  the  fight  or  how 
difficult  the  fight,  it  is  going  to  be  won,  and  triumphantly 
won. 

And  he  spoke  bitterly  of  the  League's  opponents  in  this 
country : 

When  these  gentlemen  who  are  criticizing  it  once  feel,  if 
they  ever  should  feel,  the  impulse  of  courage,  instead  of 
the  impulse  of  cowardice,  they  will  realize  how  much  bet- 
ter it  feels. 

Whether  or  not  it  has  made  enough  converts  to  alter 
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The  Crucible  of  American  Industry 


@  Vander  Wevde 

In  Spite  of  the 

Steel  Strike  the 

Pittsburgh  Mills 

Still  Glow 

The  main  plants  in  the  steel 
center  held  their  working 
forces  almost  intact  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day  of  the 
big  strike.  Outside  the  Pitts- 
burgh area  the  strike  made 
greater  headway,  closing 
down  many  of  the  smaller 
plants  completely  in  one 
day.  In  Gary,  Indiana, 
known  as  the  home  town  of 
President  Gary,  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  the  union 
leaders  gave  picturesque 
proof  of  the  strike's  success 
by  pointing  to  the  north  star 
which  shone  for  the  first 
time  since  the  steel  plant 
was  established,  unobscured 
by  the  customary  red  glow 
of   the   huge   blast    furnaces 


President  Gary, 

Unyielding 

Opponent  of 

Labor  Unions 

"We  do  not  combat  labor 
unions  as  such,"  said  the 
president  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  in  a  statement 
made  before  the  strike  be- 
gan. "We  do  not  negotiate 
with  labor  unions,  because 
it  would  indicate  the  clos- 
ing of  our  shops  against  non- 
union labor,  and  large  num- 
bers of  our  workmen  are  not 
members  of  unions  and  do 
not  care  to  be.  The  princi- 
ple of  'open  shop'  is  vital 
to  the  greatest  industrial 
jjrogress  and  prosperity.  It 
is  of  equal  benefit  to  em- 
ployer and  employee.  It 
means  that  every  man  may 
arrange  for  the  kind  and 
character  of  work  which  he 
believes  will  bring  to  him 
the  largest  compensation  and 
most  satisfactory  conditions" 
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the  trend  of  public  opinion,  President  Wilson's  tour  has 
done  much  to  stimulate  popular  interest  and  increase 
public  intelligence  on  the  question  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Sentiment  against  any  reservations  which  will 
necessitate  reopening  the  treaty  issue  seems  overwhelm- 
ing thruout  the  West. 

But  while  the  President  has  been  on  tour  the  reserva- 
tion forces  in  the  Senate  have  grown  stronger.  The  Ad- 
ministration program  met  a  definite  setback  on  Septem- 
ber 23  in  a  test  vote  which  lined  up  the  opposing  Senate 
forces  43-40  in  favor  of  Senator  Lodge's  side.  The 
vote  came  upon  a  motion  of  Senator  Lodge  to  postpone 
consideration  of  one  of  the  thirty-five  amendments  of- 
fered by  Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico,  to  eliminate  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the  commissions 
created  under  the  treaty,  except  the  Reparations  Com- 
mission. 

Shall  War  Taxes  Be  Abolished  ? 

A  STATEMENT  was  issued  recently  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Credit  Men  appealing  to 
Congress  and  to  government  officials  for  the  im- 
mediate elimination  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  provided 
under  the  war  revenue  law  which  is  now  in  operation. 
The  credit  men  claim  that  the  taxes  imposed  under  the 
act  are  responsible  in  part  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
as  such  imposts  are  in  reality  consumption  taxes.  The 
statement  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  year  is 
the  rhost  critical  period  in  the  nation's  history,  that  war 
wages  and  high  prices  have  contributed  enormously 
in  destroying  all  sense  of  values  in  the  public  mind,  and 
that  a  way  has  been  opened  for  the  unscrupulous  to 
profiteer  at  a  time  when  commodity  prices  should  be 
on  the  downward  trend. 

•  According  to  the  credit  men  the  tax  is  collected  in 
the  form  of  increased  prices,  in  many  cases  the  tax 
being  greater  than  any  direct  consumption  tax  which 
might  be  imposed.  Their  association  approved  the  war 
profits  tax  as  a  war  measure  but  now  feels  that  in  view 
of  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
war  profits  to  tax,  there  should  be  no  such  impost  as  a 
war  profits  tax.  The  argument  is  advanced  that  if  the 
excess  profits  tax  is  eliminated,  that  fact  would  release 
the  excess  profits  of  .many  corporations  in  the  form  of 
dividend  distributions  to  individual  stockholders,  and 
any  tax  could  be  levied  on  the  income  of  the  individual 
stockholder,  "thus  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
ment from  personal  income  taxes." 

The  war  and  excess  profits  taxes  as  at  present  im- 
posed are  drastic  but  highly  remunerative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. After  allowing  for  certain  credits,  the  taxes 
start  at  30  per  cent  on  the  net  income  not  in  excess  of 
20  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business,  then 
there  is  a  tax  of  65  per  cent  of  the  net  income  in  excess 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  investment,  and  then  there  is  a 
further  tax  of  80  per  cent  on  net  income  under  certain 
conditions.  The  individual  income  tax,  however,  begins 
at  6  per  cent  upon  net  incomes  not  in  excess  of  $4,000, 
increases  to  12  per  cent  on  those  in  excess;  there  is 
also  a  surtax  which  starts  at  1  per  cent  for  an  income 
of  $5,000  and  graduates  to  65  per  cent  for. incomes  of 
over  a  million  dollars.  In  each  case,  the  taxes  for  1919 
and  subsequent  years  are  smaller. 

If  the  excess  profits  of  a  corporation  were  not  to  be 
taxed  and  were  distributed  among  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  stockholders,  the  Government  could  only  tax 
the  separate  amount  distributed  to  each  stockholder, 
and  not  the  whole,  unless  the  distribution  were  made 
in  the  form  of  stock.  And  taxation  on  such  distribu- 
tions is  still  a  point  under  dispute.  As  the  Government 
derives    a    larger   tax   from    large    individual    incomes 


than  from  the  aggregate  of  many  small  incomes,  be- 
cause taxes  are  progressive,  the  Government  would  be 
the  loser  if  excess  profits  were  distributed  as  dividends. 
In  fact,  if  all  the  .stockholders  of  a  given  corporation 
had  very  small  incomes  it  might  be  possible  that  not 
one  dollar  of  the  money  now  realized  from  the  present 
law  would  accrue  to  the  Government  under  any  tax  on 
the  individual,  unless  individual  income  taxes  were  in- 
creased very  materially. 

We  now  have  a  public  debt  of  $25,000,000,000  or  10 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  pre-war  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. This  debt  will  have  to  be  reduced  gradually  and  it 
can  only  be  reduced  by  taxation  in  various  forms:  in- 
come taxes,  excise  taxes,  customs  duties,  etc.  Some 
economists  fear  that  we  may  have  to  tax  capital  just 
as  some  foreign  countries  are  planning  to  do.  The  sensi- 
ble business  man  desires,  of  course,  that  posterity  should 
stand  for  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  war,  but  he 
would  indeed  be  foolish  if  he  were  content  to  pay  in- 
terest on  a  vast  debt  without  making  any  provision  for 
its  reduction,  year  by  year.  Common  sense  would  seem 
to   dictate   the   continuance  of   excess   profits   taxation 


@\V€sttin    Xcwmiapii     Iniuh. 

Climbing  six  miles  into  the  air  in  a  "Wasp"  triplane  Roland 
Rohlfs,  test  pilot  of  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Company,  broke  all 
previous  altitude  records  in  aviation.  He  was  in  the  air  for  nearly 
two  hours,  enduring  part  of  the  time  a  temperature  of  43  below 
zero.  The  bight  be  reached  is  announced  officially  as  34.510  feet 

even  tho  the  war  is  over,  as  the  present  large  profits 
of  industrial  corporations  are  surely  an  outcome  of  the 
war.  Any  taxes  that  are  levied  are  on  profits  made  after 
goods  have  been  sold  and  have  no  relation  to  the  sale 
prices  of  such  commodities.  Neither  would  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  excess  profits  taxes  be  an  assurance  that 
profiteering  corporations  would  reduce  the  prices  of 
their  commodities. 

Look  Out  for  the  Flu  I 

INFLUENZA  is  likely  to  return  this  year  but  not  in 
the  proportions  of  the  great  epidemic  which  swept 
the  whole  world  just  a  year  ago  and  caused  more 
deaths  than  the  war.  That,  briefly,  is  the  substance  of  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  epidemic  in  every  state  and 
in  some  foreign  countries  made  by  the  experts  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  which  is  the  chief 
medical  department  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Service  believes  that  the  safe  thing  is  for  every  state 
and  city  health  department  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
flu,  should  it  come,  and  to  act  with  the  greatest  prompt- 
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ness  when  a  case  occurs  anywhere.  There  is  much  hope 
in  the  belief  that  a  previous  attack  brings  immunity  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  the  germ  of  the  disease  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  handled 
by  health  officers  with  the  assurance  they  feel  in  the 
face  of  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever,  cholera  or  smallpox. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  epidemic  of  1918 
was  not  something  newly  imported  abroad,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  was  rather  the  culmination  of  lesser 
epidemics  which  are  now  discovered  to  have  been  prev- 
alent in  various  parts  of  this  country.  In  Chicago  and 
New  York,  for  instance,  as  early  as  the  winter  of  1915- 
16  there  were  enough  cases  of  influenza  to  attract 
notice  and  to  lead  "Anti-spitting"  and  "anti-sneezing" 
campaigns.  In  January  of  1916  there  were  small  epi- 
demics in  twenty-two  states,  most  of  them  of  a  mild 
type  of  the  disease  which  was  soon  forgotten.  In  the 
spring  of  1918  there  were  a  number  of  local  outbreaks 
in  widel}''  separated  states  and  some  were  reported  from 
the  army  camps.  These,  it  believes,  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  great  epidemic  in  the  fall. 

Comparing  these  records  with  earlier  epidemics,  such 


g  Wide    World 

All  aboard  for  New  York  on  the  Lawson  passenger  plane — 
which  offers  one  of  the  most  luxurious  modes  of  air  travel.  The 
cabin  accommodates — and  makes  comfortable — twenty-six  people 

as  that  which  swept  the  country  in  1889-90,  the  Public 
Health  Service  issues  its  warning  and  urges  the  coun- 
try not  to  be  caught  napping. 

To  Improve  Housing  Conditions 

ALL  the  evidence  that  has  come  from  Chicago  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  recent  race  riot  con- 
firms the  first  impression  that  the  housing 
conditions  of  the  city  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
How  much  rent  profiteering,  excessive  overcrowding, 
leaking  roofs  and  insufficient  drainage  have  to  do  with 
the  indu.strial  unrest  everj'where  no  one  will  be  able 
to  assess. 

The  association  between  labor  unrest  and  bad  liv- 
ing conditions  is  sufficiently  well  recognized,  however, 
to  induce  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
the  principal  labor  organizations  of  the  country,  and 
such  public  organizations  as  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation, to  give  their  full  support  to  a  bill  recently  in- 
troduced in  Congress  by  Representative  Holden  Tink- 
ham,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Housing  and  Living  Conditions  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  bureau  he  proposes  would  investigate  the  condi-. 


tions  under  which  the  industrial  population  of  this 
country  lives,  it  would  report  on  plans  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  slums,  the  cheapening  of  house  construction,  the 
financing  of  extended  home-building  operations  (with- 
out Federal  appropriation),  and  other  methods  of  im- 
proving present  conditions.  It  would,  further,  show 
communities  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  existing 
housing  facilities  and  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation between  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  bureau 
would  inherit  all  the  material,  plans  and  reports  which 
the  different  war-time  housing  committees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment have  accumulated. 

The   Dutch-Belgian   Controversy 

THE  controversy  between  Holland  and  Belgium  has 
become  acute  and  diplomatic  relations  are  strained 
to  the  breaking  point.  A  conflict  may  result  unless 
the  League  of  Nations  is  established  in  time  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  for  the  Belgians,  on  the  one  hand,  regard  it 
as  essential  to  their  national  safety  to  enlarge  their 
boundaries  by  the  annexation  of  Southern  Limburg  and 
Dutch  Flanders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch  are  de- 
termined to  fight  rather  than  surrender  territory,  part 
of  which  has  belonged  to  them  for  nearly  300  years  and 
all  of  which  is  inhabited  by  their  own  people. 

It  was  suspected  during  the  war  that  Belgium  cher- 
ished projects  of  annexation  at  the  expense  of  her  neu- 
tral neighbor,  and  that  she  had  been  promised  support 
in  this  ambition  by  the  Entente.  On  March  2,  1916,  Pre- 
mier Asquith,  in  stating  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies,  said: 
"We  shall  never  sheathe  the  sword  until  Belgium  recov- 
ers all,  and  more  than  all,  that  she  has  sacrificed."  The 
Dutch  were  naturally  aroused  by  these  rumors,  and  there 
was  danger  lest  Holland  should  turn  toward  Germany 
for  the  protection  of  her  territorial  integrity.  In  order 
to  allay  these  apprehensions  it  was  officially  announced 
July  6,  1916,  that  "neither  the  Belgian  Government,  nor 
the  British  or  French  Government  in  their  behalf,  has 
ever  countenanced  or  encouraged  propaganda  or 
schemes  for  demanding  or  enforcing  any  renunciation 
of  territory  from  Holland" ;  and  again,  in  December  of 
the  same  year:  "The  Belgian  Government  has  officially 
informed  the  Dutch  representative  at  Havre  that  it 
views  with  strong  disfavor  any  solution  of  the  Scheldt 
question  based  on  the  annexation  of  Dutch  territory. 
This  direct  dementi  from  Havre  should  put  an  end  to 
the  rumor." 

But  if  these  official  statements  represented  the  real 
opinion  of  the  Belgian  Government  during  the  war  it 
must  have  changed  its  mind  suddenly  after  the  defeat 
of  Germany.  As  soon  as  the  Belgian  Government  was 
restored  to  Brussels  by  the  armistice  it  announced  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1839,  which  fixed  the  limits 
of  Belgium,  and  adopted  a  sweeping  policy  of  expan- 
sion. Five  territorial  accessions  were  demanded  by  Bel- 
gium ;  one  was  the  enclave  of  Malmedy  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  This  is,  like  Belgium,  inhabited  largely  by 
Walloons  and  had  been  annexed  by  Prussia  a  hundred 
years  before.  It  has  now  been  restored  to  Belgium.  Sec- 
ond, Belgium  demanded  a  large  share  of  German  East 
Africa,  an  area  many  times  the  size  of  Belgium,  altho 
the  Belgian  holdings  in  Africa  were  already  very  ex- 
tensive and  her  administration  of  African  colonies  has 
not  been  entirely  creditable.  This,  Great  Britain  has 
conceded.  Third,  Belgium  wants  to  annex  Luxemburg, 
but  here  she  comes  into  conflict  with  France,  which 
also  covets  that  country.  Fourth,  Belgium  wants  the 
Dutch  territory  lying  east  of  the  Meuse  River,  and  fifth, 
that  lying  south  of  the  Scheldt  River. 

The  former,  comprizing  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  Limburg,  including  its  capital,  Maestricht. 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Meuse,  was  given  to  Holland 
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The  shaileJ  areas  on  this  map  show  the  Dutch  territories  of 
which  Belgium  is  trying  to  gain  control.  The  Belgians  want  the 
southern  part  of  Limburg  so  as  to  fortify  the  frontier  against 
Germany  and  they  want  the  southern  shore  of  the  Scheldt  so 
as  to  command  the  outlet  of  Antwerp  to  the  sea.  Holland 
refuses    to    cede    any    of   her   territory    or    authority   to    Belgium 

in  1839  in  exchange  for  part  of  Luxemburg  which  was 
annexed  by  Belgium.  By  the  treaty  of  1839  Belgium 
pledged  herself  never  to  lay  claim  to  the  territory  ceded 
to  Holland,  and  this  pledge  was  guaranteed  by  the  five 
protecting  powers.  It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  for 
Belgium  now  to  declare  the  treaty  of  1839  unauthor- 
ized, unjust  and  invalid,  since  it  was  upon  this  treaty 
that  she  based  her  case  against  Germany  when,  in  Au- 
gust, 1914,  the  German  Government  claimed  that  the 
treaty  had  become  antiquated  and  a  mere  "scrap  of 
paper." 

The  Belgians  claim  Limburg  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
necessary  to  them  as  a  strategical  frontier  to  protect 
Belgium  from  future  invasion  by  German^'.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  map,  Limburg  stretches  southward  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Germany  in  a  "pan-handle"  only 
five  miles  wide  at  one  point.  But  narrow  as  it  is,  the 
Germans  did  not  dare  to  cross  it  in  August,  1914,  for 
fear  of  offending  Holland,  and  it  was  this  pro- 
tection that  saved  northern  Belgium  from  being  over- 
run by  the  German  army  in  the  first  week  of  the  war  as 
was  southern  Belgium.  The  Belgians  accuse  the  Dutch 
of  departing  from  neutrality  by  allowing  a  part  of  the 
retreating  German  troops  to  escape  thru  Limburg.  But 
the  Dutch  retort  that  if  the  Germans  had  not  been  per- 
mitted passage  they  would  have  gone  around  thru  Bel- 
gian territory  and  inflicted  more  damage.  Besides,  as 
the  Dutch  point  out,  British  and  American  troops  have 
since  the  armistice  passed  thru  Limburg  on  their  way  to 
Germany. 

A  million  Belgian  refugees  found  safety  in  Holland 
during  the  war  and  were  cared  for  at  great  sacrifice 
and  expense.  It  seems  to  the  Dutch  a  poor  recompense 
for  their  kindness  to  the  destitute  Belgians  that  Dutch 
territory  should  be  surrendered.  Maestricht  was  ceded 
to  the  Netherlands  as  early  as  1648  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia.  The  French  conquered  the  province  of  Lim- 
burg in  1794  and  held  it  till  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1814.  Limburg  joined  the  Belgians  in  their  revolt 
against  Dutch  misrule  in  1830,  but  was  in  large  part 
restored  in  1839. 

The  people  are  undeniably  Dutch,  and,  regardless  of 
party,  have  protested  against  being  handed  over  to  a 
foreign  power  without  their  consent.  Raemakers,  the 
Dutch  cartoonist,  who  was  born  in  Limburg,  and  lived 
there  for  twenty  years  and  recently  canvassed  the  prov- 
ince on  this  question,  asserts  that  not  3  per  cent  of  the 
people  would  vote  for  annexation  to  Belgium.  The  pres- 
ent Prime  Minister  of  the  Netherlands  and  two  of  his 


colleagues  in  the  cabinet  come  from  Limburg.  They 
could  doubtless  be  replaced  if  the  province  were  ceded 
to  Belgium,  but,  what  is  more  important,  Limburg  con- 
tains the  only  coal  mines  that  Holland  possesses,  while 
Belgium  has  an  abundance  of  coal  of  her  own. 

The  inhabitants  of  Flanders-Zeeland  or  Dutch  Flan- 
ders south  of  the  Scheldt  (Schelde)  River,  which  Bel- 
gium wants,  are  also  Dutch  and  equally  determined  not 
to  pass  under  Belgian  rule.  This  territory  has  belonged 
to  the  Netherlands  ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  271  years  ago. 

The  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  demands  not  only  the 
cession  of  the  territory  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  but  also  "the  recognition  by  Holland  that  it  is 
necessary  for  Belgium  to  base  her  defense  on  the  whole 
course  of  the  Lower  Scheldt  and  of  her  right  to  use  this 
river  for  purposes  of  defense  with  complete  freedom 
and  at  all  times,  implying  on  the  part  of  Holland  renun- 
ciation of  all  military  measures  which  might  obstruct 
Belgium  in  the  exercize  of  this  right."  Obviously  this 
claim,  if  granted,  would  mean  that  Holland  virtually 
surrendered  both  banks  of  the  Scheldt  to  Belgium  and 
could  not  even  defend  her  territory  on  this  side.  In  1913 
the  Dutch  Government  undertook  to  erect  fortifications 
at  Flushing,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  but  was 
prevented  from  carrying  out  this  project  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  that  time  the  British  had  learned  that  the  Ger- 
mans intended,  in  case  of  a  war,  to  invade  France  thru 
Belgium,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  become  nec- 
essary to  throw  a  British  relief  expedition  into  Antwerp 
thru  the  Scheldt  to  protect  that  city  against  German  at- 
tack. But  Antwerp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
in  spite  of  a  belated  and  inadequate  attempt  of  Winston 
Churchill  to  rescue  it,  and  then  the  British  were  glad 
that  the  Dutch  held  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  for  other- 
wise the  invulnerable  harbor  of  Antwerp  would  have 
been  used  by  the  Germans  as  a  base  for  U-boats  and 
other  warships.  The  restriction  of  the  use  of  Antwerp  as 
a  navy  harbor,  against  which  the  Belgians  now  fret, 
was  originally  imposed  by  Great  Britain  in  1914.  Napo- 
leon when  he  held  Antwerp  declared  it  a  pistol  pointed 
at  the  heart  of  England. 

THE  Belgians  base  their  claim  to  unlimited  use  of  the 
Scheldt  for  naval  as  well  as  commercial  vessels  on 
that  one  of  Wilson's  points  that  asserts  the  right  of  any 
nation  to  a  free  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  Dutch,  on  the  other 
hand,  point  out  that  their  possession  of  both  banks  of 
the  Scheldt  has  not  interfered  with  Belgium's  commer- 
cial interests,  for  Antwerp  had  become  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  ports.  The  Belgians  want  to  construct 
a  ship  canal  connecting  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse  Mith 
the  sea  at  Zeebrugge,  but  this  would  have  to  cross 
Limburg,  and  the  Dutch,  not  unreasonably,  dislike 
the  idea  of  ceding  their  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  their  rivals  to  construct  a  canal  that  wouLl 
cut  off  the  trade  of  their  own  port  of  Rotterdam. 

In  reply  to  the  Dutch  protest  against  giving  up  any 
of  their  country,  the  Belgians  say  that  Holland  can 
compensate  herself  by  annexing  German  territory.  But 
the  Dutch  naturally  object  to  parting  with  their  own 
people  and  receiving  Germans  in  exchange. 

The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Conference  tried 
to  settle  the  question  by  a  conference  opened  in  May  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  Holland  and  Belgium  with 
the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Five  Great  Powers.  But 
the  Dutch  held  that  Holland  had  kept  faithfully  to  the 
treaty  of  1839  and  that  Belgium  had  no  right,  eighty 
years  after,  to  declare  it  abrogated,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other  party.  The  Dutch  delegate,  Jonkheer 
van    Swinderen,    declared    that    if    the    Belgian    Gov- 


The  Fiume 
Coup  d'Etat 


The  opposing  Italian  leaders  at  Fiume.  General 
Badoglio  (above).  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  of  Italy  and 
commander  of  the  regular  forces,  who  was  ordered  to 
compel  d'Annunzio's  surrender,  and  failing  that  at- 
tempted to  blockade  the  city  into  a  state  of  siege.  At 
the  right  is  the  hero  of  Fiume,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
who  on  the  pretext  of  flying  to  Tokio  entered 
Fiume  by  airplane  and  took  control  of  the  city. 
On  pages  10  and  12  is  the  fuller  story  of  his 
coup  d'etat.  The  photograph  of  Fiume,  below,  shows 
presumably  American  troops  on  parade  during  the 
war.  There  is  incidentally   a   Slavic  name   at   the   left 
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ernment  would 
once  for  all  re- 
nounce its  terri- 
torial claims  on 
the  Dutch,  he 
stated  that  Hol- 
land was  ready  to 
meet  all  reason- 
able demands  on 
the  part  of  Bel- 
gium for  improve- 
ment in  routes  of 
commerce  and 
ready  to  examine 
with  Belgium  an 
extension  of  the 
system  of  com- 
merce and  admin- 
istration of  the 
Scheldt  so  that  the 
river  would  pro- 
vide for  the  in- 
creasing needs 
caused  by  the  con- 
struction of  the 
Antwerp-Rhine  Ca- 
nal. 

But  the  Belgian 
representatives  re- 
fused to  agree  to 
this  condition,  so 
the  conference  was 
broken  off. 

Fiume 

So  far  as  the 
situation 
may  be  dis- 
cerned thru  the 
fog  of  censorship, 
it  seems  that  Ga- 
briele  d'Annunzio, 
the  flying  poet, 
who  seized  Fiume, 
is  in  a  position  to 
defy  his  own  Gov- 
ernment and  even 
the  Supreme  Coun- 
c  i  1  at  Paris. 
There  are  said 
to     be     foodstuffs 


iJiuiin    by    it.    Macpheftson    lui     Lundint    tiplittc    ^c;   A.    i.    IJtmhi 

THE  BRITISH  ATTACK  ON  THE  BOLSHEVIK  FLEET 
The  view  is  taken  looking  southeast  up  the  GuK  of  Finland  towards  Neva  Bay. 
In  the  center  of  the  view  lies  Kotlina  Island,  some  eight  miles  in  length,  on 
which  the  famous  fortress  and  town  of  Kronstadt  are  situated.  In  the  distance 
is  Petrograd.  The  whole  of  the  water  shown  in  the  view  is  shallow,  and  connec- 
tion with  Petrograd  is  only  possible  by  way  of  the  dredged  channel  known 
as  the  Petrograd  Canal.  Stretching  out  from  the  island  to  the  left  is  a  chain  of 
forts.  To  the  south  (or  right  hand  side  of  the  view)  are  Forts  Constantine  and 
Alexander,  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  mole.  A  little  further  south  is  another 
mole  armed  with  batteries,  the  space  between  forming  the  gateway  for  shipping 
bound  for  the  quays  of  Kronstadt  and  Petrograd.  and  within  are  other  forts. 
The  whole  island  is  studded  with  batteries,  notably  Fort  Katharine  at  the  end 


enough  stored  in  Fiume  to  stand  a  three  months'  siege, 
and  d'Annunzio  declares  he  will  hold  out  to  the 
end  and  then  blow  up  the  city  before  he  will  surren- 
der it.  In  his  speeches  he  has  said: 

My  men  here  are  ready  to  die  for  our  cause,  while  I  will 
not  leave  Fiume  either  alive  or  dead.  I  have  already  chosen 
in  a  fine  cemetery,  dark  with  cypresses,  a  small  hill  look- 
ing toward  the  sea,  covered  with  laurel,  where  1  wish  to 
be  buried. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Allies  will  do  anything  against  me, 
as  I  will  do  nothing  against  them.  I  consider  the  blockade, 
however,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man,  no  one  having  the 
right  to  attempt  to  starve  the  30,000  inhabitants  of  Fiume 
simply  because  they  wish  to  remain  Italians  forever. 

No  conflict  is  possible  with  the  Italian  troops,  as  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  soldier  who  would  fire  against 
my  men.  If  my  sovereign,  Victor  Emmanuel,  himself,  pre- 
sented himself,  he  would  not  pass  the  line  of  sentinels  until 
he  affirmed  to  me  he  was  the  King  of  Italian  Fiume. 

The    Italian    Government   has    appealed    to    the    Al- 


lies for  aid  in 
recovering  the 
city,  but  they  re- 
gard it  as  a  mere 
mutiny  of  Italian 
soldiers  which  it 
is  not  their  busi- 
ness to  settle. 
There  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  Paris  to 
suspect  that  the 
Italian  Govern- 
ment  has  winked 
a  t  d'Annunzio's 
coup  d'etat,  be- 
cause it  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  Al- 
lies to  carry  out 
their  policy  of 
giving  Fiume  to 
the  Croatians.  But 
it  seems  that  Pre- 
mier Nitti  at  least 
was  innocent  of 
complicity  in  the 
conspiracy,  for  he 
was  undoubtedly 
dismayed  at  this 
upsetting  of  his 
plans  for  a  peace- 
ful compromise.  It 
has  been  several 
times  hinted  that 
the  Premier  was 
negotiating  with 
France  and  Great 
Britain  for  an  ex- 
tension of  Italian 
Somaliland  in 
Africa  as  compen- 
sation for  relin- 
quishing the  Ital- 
ian claims  on 
Fiume.  But  d'An- 
nunzio is  the  bit- 
ter foe  of  Nitti 
and  upset  his  ar- 
r  a  n  g  e  m  ents  by 
seizing  Fiume 
with  a  band  of 
volunteers  and  ex- 
pelling the  French 


and  British  forces.  He  had  concealed  his  plans  by 
announcing  his  intention  of  flying  to  Tokyo  in  an 
airplane,  and  the  press  of  the  world  gave  him  plenty  of 
publicity.  The  Italian  Government  granted  him  funds 
for  the  flight  and  he  used  these  to  equip  his  military  ex- 
pedition. He  visited  Venice  on  the  pretext  of  consulting 
old  manuscripts  on  the  air  conditions  between  Italy  and 
Japan,  and  having  made  there  all  his  arrangements  and 
collected  his  devoted  young  followers,  he  made  a  dash 
around  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  entered  Fiume. 

The  Government  dispatched  successive  bodies  of 
troops  to  arrest  him,  but  each  in  turn  as  it  reached 
Fiume  went  over  to  d'Annunzio.  General  Badoglio,  the 
commander  of  the  loyal  forces,  sent  an  ultimatum  into 
Fiume  demanding  its  surrender  within  forty-eight 
hours,  but  d'Annunzio  paid  no  attention.  So  Badoglio 
contented  himself  with  forming  a  cordon  around  Fiume 
and  entrenching  with  the  intention  of  laying  siege  to 
the  city.  But  carloads  of  foodstuffs  are  allowed  to  slip 
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thru  the  blockade  and  there  is  a  constant  leakage 
of  deserters  into  the  city.  The  soldiers  of  the  opposing 
forces  fraternize  and  their  officers  dine  together.  Avi- 
ators from  various  parts  of  Italy  flocked  to  Fiume  until 
the  authorities  put  a  stop  to  it  by  removing  the  magne- 
tos from  all  the  airplanes  of  the  army.  D'Annunzio  de- 
mands not  merely  the  city  of  Fiume,  where  the  Italians 
have  formed  a  majority,  but  also  the  hinterland,  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Slavic. 

The  War  in  Russia 

THERE  is  the  greatest  possible  contrast  between 
the  military  operations  we  used  to  watch  in 
France  and  those  we  now  observe  in  Russia.  On 
the  French  front  the  lines  were  stationary  for  months 
and  a  gain  of  half  a  mile  was  called  a  victory.  In  Russia 
advances  and  retreats  of  several  hundred  miles  are 
common,  important  cities  like  Ufa  and  Kiev  change 
hands  two  or  three  times,  and  troops  by  the  10,000  pass 
over  from  one  side  to  the  other  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. Russia  is  a  country  of  magnificent  distances.  No 
faction  can  master  it  and  no  foreign  power  can  con- 
quer it. 

It  is  impossible  to  balance  the  losses  and  gains  so  as 
to  get  a  net  result.  In  the  past  two  months  the  Bolshe- 
viki  have  practically  lost  the  Ukraine,  an  area  larger 
than  the  whole  of  France.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
have  gained  on  the  Siberian  side  an  area  considerably 
larger. 

When  the  great  Kolchak  drive  came  to  a  halt  last 
summer  it  had  almost  reached  Kasan  on  the  Volga 
River.  At  last  accounts  he  is  hoping  to  make  a  stand 
on  the  Ishim  River,  150  miles  west  of  Omsk.  This  means 
that  he  has  had  to  retreat  between  700  and  800  miles. 
There  is  danger  that  he  will  have  to  abandon  Omsk,  his 
capital.  The  American  Red  Cross  has  been  ordered  to 
leave  Omsk  for  Irkutsk,  1200  miles  east. 

The  Allies  are  doing  all  they  can  to  save  him  from 
disaster,  both  in  providing  him  with  munitions  and  in 
creating  a  diversion  by  attacking  Soviet  Russia  from 
another  side.  The  British  Government,  which  had  pre- 
viously, according  to  Minister  of  War  Churchill,  sup- 
plied Kolchak  with  munitions  to  the  value  of  $100,000,- 
000,  is  now  greatly  increasing  its  aid  to  him  and  still 
more  actively  helping  Denikin  in  his  attack  from  the 


south.  The  United  States  has  sent  over  260,000  rifles 
to  aid  Kolchak  in  this  emergency. 

Ambassador  Morris,  who  was  sent  from  Tokyo  to 
Omsk  to  examine  the  situation,  is  said  to  have  been 
favorably  impressed  by  Kolchak's  sincerity,  but  advised 
the  postponement  for  a  month  of  his  official  recogni- 
tion as  the  real  Russian  Government.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  been  recognized  before  if  he  had  not  insisted 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  its  ter- 
ritorial entirety  and  even  more.  He  would  probably  con- 
sent to  the  independence  of  Poland,  but  not  to  the  sep- 
aration of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Ukrainia,  and  he  asked  in  addition  a  mandate  over  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles,  which  was  the  chief 
aim  of  Russia  in  entering  the  war.  But  the  Allies  are 
more  or  less  committed  to  the  recognition  of  these  se- 
ceding countries  and  have  abandoned  their  intention  of 
giving  Constantinople  to  Russia  in  spite  of  the  secret 
treaty  to  that  effect. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  Ger- 
mans had,  that  of  acting  on  interior  lines,  and  they 
have  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  Germans,  that  they 
can  be  attacked  from  all  sides  simultaneously.  Accord- 
ing to  London  figures,  the  Soviet  forces  now  number 
about  1,212,000.  Of  these  727,000  are  reserved  and  the 
rest  distributed  on  the  four  fronts  as  follows:  northern 
front  39,000,  western  167,000,  southern  146,000,  and 
eastern  133,000. 

In  the  southwest  the  Bolsheviki  are  losing  ground  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Odessa,  the  chief  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Denikin's  volunteers  after  a  heavy 
bombardment  by  the  British  fleet.  This  clears  the  Bol- 
sheviki from  the  seacoast  and  the  Crimea.  General  Pet- 
liura,  the  Ukrainian  leader,  has  apparently  made  his 
peace  with  both  the  Rumanians  and  Poles,  who  were 
fighting  him  a  few  months  ago.  Now  he  is  getting  arms 
from  Rumania  and  the  Polish  army  is  cooperating  with 
his  in  driving  the  Bolsheviki  out  of  the  province  of  Vol- 
hynia.  The  famous  triangle  of  fortresses  in  this  region, 
Dubno,  Rovno  and  Lutsk,  which  figured  so  frequently 
in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Austria,  were  captured 
by  the  Poles  and  turned  over  to  Petliura.  He  has  again 
got  possession  of  Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukrainia.  General 
Maurontov,  one  of  Denikin's  officers,  made  a  raid  with 
Cossack  cavalry  behind  the  Bolshevist  lines,  taking 
Tambov  and  threatening  Moscow. 


Remarkable  Remarks 


Admiral  Lord  Fisher — Our  navy 
won  the  war. 

The  Mayor  of  Milwaukee — To  hell 
with  the  kings. 

Senator  J.  W.  Wadsworth — War  is 
organized  murder. 

Elihu  Root — Everybody  wants  to 
be  self-determining. 

Bishop  Burch — I  know  nothing  of 
ecclesiastical  politics. 

S.  W.  Hanauer — Germany  has  a  re- 
public but  no  republicans. 

President  Wilson — We  have  either 
got  to  be  ostriches  or  eagles. 

The  Pope — The  Catholic  clergy  must 
not  oppose  the  proletarian  revindica- 
tions. 

Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson — I  do 
not  believe  that  dress  is  based  on  sex 
appeal. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  have 
no  word  of  criticism  for  those  who  like 


myself  prefer  to  play  rather  than  to 
labor. 

Dr.  Augusta  Rucker — Babies  should 
not  be  made  luxuriously  comfortable 
every  minute. 

Gene  La  Motte — Does  your  husband 
tell  his  troubles  to  the  manicurist  in- 
stead of  to  the  policeman? 

Roy  Griffith — You  can't  sell  a  man 
usually  by  putting  his  eye  out  by  splen- 
diferousness  of  appearance. 

Rev.  George  C.  Richmond — I  know 
full  well  the  devilish  selfishness  of  our 
American    plutocratic    capitalism. 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman — Moth- 
ers would  love  their  children  better  if 
they  did  not  see  so  much  of  them. 

Gabriele  d'Annun^io— L  a  war  vol- 
unteer and  a  mutilated  fighter,  appeal 
to  Victor  Hugo's  France,  to  Milton's 
England  and  Lincoln's  America,  and, 
speaking  as  an  interpreter  of  the  val- 
orous sentiments  of  the  whole   Italian 


people,  proclaim  the  annexation  of 
Fiume  to  Italy. 

Dr.  Estelle  M.  Bertine  — Our 
women  are  afraid  that  they  will  lose 
their  popularity  with  men  if  they  ex- 
ercize. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — The  thing 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  striven 
for  has  been  to  help  itself  by  helping 
mankind  to  prosper. 

Bernard  Shaw — The  longer  I  live, 
the  more  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  this  earth  is  used  by  other  planets 
as  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Eugene  Walter — Long  after  an  idea 
has  gained  currency  in  science,  in  the- 
ology and  in  society,  then  and  then 
only  is  it  safe  to  put  it  on  the  stage. 

Dr.  Celia  Mosher — A  woman  who 
has  a  normal  development  should  be 
able  to  do  any  work  that  a  man  of  the 
same  size  and  weight  can  comfortably 
do. 


A  Twentieth  Century  Troubadour 


An  Editorial 
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By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


HIS  is  a  dull  war,"  declare  the  painters  and 
poets,  "mechanical,  tedious,  unromantic,  un- 
spectacular." But  there  is  at  least  one  purple 
patch  on  the  grey  fabric,  one  picturesque  fig- 
ure who  has  soared  above  the  melee  and  distinguished 
himself  by  deeds  of  derring-do  in  the  old  romantic  irre- 
sponsible style.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  appears  upon  this 
scene  of  chessboard  warfare  and  dilatory  diplomacy 
like  a  medieval  troubadour,  who  in  his  own  person  com- 
bines the  now  dissevered  arts  of  literature  and  warfare. 

Two  things  greater  than  all  things  are; 
The  one  is  love  and  the  other  is  war, 

sings  Kipling  in  a  verse  that  has  annoyed  the  gram- 
marians but  is  readily  accepted  by  ordinary  people. 
D'Annunzio  is  a  gallant  knight  and  knightly  gallant, 
who  makes  war  on  men  and  makes  love  to  ladies  with 
equal  facility  and  puts  both  into  poetry.  He  turned 
his  liaison  with  Eleanore  Duse  into  literature  with  as 
much  success  as  did  Maupassant  his  liaison  with  George 
Sand.  D'Annunzio's  addiction  to  studies  in  sexual  path- 
ology, the  incongruous  commingling  of  a  lust,  cruelty, 
of  mysticism  and  patriotism,  made  some  of  his  poetry 
and  prose  impossible  not  merely  to  prudish  America 
but  even  to  lenient  France. 

But  while  d'Annunzio  was  knowTi  abroad  as  a  deca- 
dent poet,  he  was  known  at  home  also  as  a  jingo  politi- 
cian. He  took  the  same  delight  in  scaring  the  Austrians 
as  in  shocking  the  bourgeoisie.  In  character  as  in  lan- 
guage he  reverted  to  medievalism.  At  the  battle  of 
Hastings  the  minstrel  Taillefer  rode  in  front  of  the 
Norman  host,  tossing  his  sword  into  the  air  and  chant- 
ing the  song  of  Roland.  In  the  same  spirit  d'Annunzio, 
mounted  on  that  modern  charger,  the  airplane,  flew  in 
advance  of  the  Italian  army,  bombarding  the  enemy 
with  pellets  of  his  own  poetry. 

D'Annunzio  sprang  from  Dalmatian  stock  and  has 
devoted  his  life  to  securing  for  Italy  the  land  of  his 
ancestry.  He  is  an  unredeemable  Irredentist,  anxious 
to  extend  the  rule  of  Rome  as  far  as  ever  it  has  reached. 
In  1901  he  visited  Trieste  to  stir  the  fires  of  revolt 
against  Hapsburg  sovereignty.  Ten  years  later  he  pro- 
duced a  play.  La  Nave  (The  Ship),  to  prove  to  his 
countrymen  that  "the  future  of  Italy  lies  on  the  sea." 
It  was  a  critical  time.  France  and  England  had  come  to 
a  secret  agreement  as  to  the  partition  of  northern 
Africa.  France  was  to  take  Morocco  and  England  to 
take  Egypt,  and  Italy  was  offered  Tripoli  on  condition 
that  she  foreclose  on  the  property  immediately  before 
Germany  could  get  it.  But  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century  imperialism  was  at  low  ebb;  irredentism  was 
almost  forgotten;  anti-militarism  and  anarchism  were 
dominant.  The  Italian  people  could  not  understand  why 
they  were  suddenly  called  to  make  war  on  Turkey  and 
the  Government  could  not  explain.  But  when  d'Annun- 
zio's  historic  pageant  appeared  showing  how  the  poor 
fishermen  on  the  barren  Venetian  sandbar  built  their 
first  boat  to  cross  the  Adriatic  and  how  this  grew  thru 
the  centuries  into  the  great  Italian  Ship  of  State  that 
should  be  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  sensitive 
Italian  temperament  took  flame  and  the  Government 
was  supported  in  its  expansion  policy. 

Again  in  May,  1915,  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  inde- 
cision. Prince  von  Billow  had  offered  Italy  more  of  Aus- 
trian territory  than  she  had  hitherto  hoped  to  get  if  she 
would  only  keep  out  of  the  war.  The  offers  of  the  Allies 
included  Dalmatia  and  extensive  territory  in  Albania, 
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Asia  and  Africa.  But  to  join  the  Allies  meant  war  with 
certainty  of  sacrifice  and  uncertainty  of  outcome.  At  this 
crisis  d'Annunzio  returned  from  his  exile  in  France 
and  threw  his  weight  into  the  scale  of  war.  In  his  first 
speech  after  crossing  the  frontier  at  Genoa  he  said: 

You  want  a  greater  Italy,  not  by  means  of  bribery,  but 
by  conquest;  not  by  shameful  measures,  but  at  the  price 
of  blood  and  glory. 

The  seaport  of  Fiume  on  the  Croatian  coast  was  not 
included  in  either  the  offer  of  Austria  that  Italy  refused 
or  the  offer  of  the  Allies  that  she  accepted.  But  her 
sacrifices  had  been  greater  than  she  anticipated  and  she 
demanded  Fiume  for  her  future  security  and  because  a 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  city  is  Italian.  Clem- 
enceau  and  Lloyd  George  were  unwilling  to  grant  more 
than  they  had  promised,  and  Wilson  -assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  refusing  Fiume  to  Italy  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  round  about  was  Croatian  and  depend- 
ent upon  Fiume  for  an  outlet. 

The  indignation  of  Italy  at  this  decision  was  voiced 
by  d'Annunzio  in  language  so  virulent  that  the  censor 
shielded  our  ears  from  it.  He  has  no  equal  in  his  vocabu- 
lary of  vituperation  and  he  used  it  to  the  full  against 
President  Wilson  and  against  Premier  Nitti,  who  has 
been  trying  to  arrange  a  compromise  on  Fiume.  He 
seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  delicate  question  when  d'Annunzio 
exchanged  the  pen  for  the  sword  and  seized  Fiume  by 
force.  He  crossed  the  frontier  followed  by  forty  motor 
lorries  carrying  volunteers.  General  Pittaluga,  the  Ital- 
ian commander  at  Fiume,  went  out  with  machine  guns 
to  stop  him  on  the  way.  The  following  dialog  took  place: 

General:  What  then  do  you  wish? 

Poet:  A  free  entry  into  Fiume. 

General:  I  must  obey  orders. 

Poet:  I  understand  you  would  fire  upon  your  brethren? 
Fire  first  upon  me.    (Poet  bares  his  breast.) 

General  (with  emotion)  :  I  am  happy  to  meet  you,  brave 
soldier  and  grand  poet.  With  you  I  cry  "Viva  Fiume." 

Then  d'Annunzio  entered  Fiume  and  won  over  the 
Italian  soldiers  by  his  oratory.  The  Yugoslavs  were 
driven  out  of  Fiume  and  of  Sussak,  its  Slavic  suburb. 
The  Italian  troops  who  had  been  stationed  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  poured  into  the  city.  The  battleship 
"Dante  Alighieri"  could  not  get  away  from  the  harbor 
because  its  engines  had  been  purposely  disabled  and  the 
marines  deserted  the  ship  to  serve  under  d'Annunzio. 
Within  three  days  he  had  10,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand. The  French  and  English  troops  who  garri- 
soned the  town  were  powerless,  so  they  barricaded 
themselves  in  their  quarters  until  they  could  escape  to 
their  ships.  The  mob  tore  down  the  flags  of  the  Allies 
and  denounced  France,  England,  America  and  Serbia. 

Premier  Nitti  calls  d'Annunzio's  band  "lunatics  be- 
traying the  cause  of  the  fatherland,"  "rebels"  and 
"traitors."  But  in  a  war  of  words  he  is  no  match  for 
d'Annunzio.  His  other  weapons  seem  equally  futile.  The 
troops  he  sent  to  disai-m  d'Annunzio's  band  refused  to 
obey  orders.  The  warrior-poet,  with  no  mandate  but  his 
own  will,  holds  Fiume  in  defiance  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment, of  the  London  Pact,  the  Allied  Powers,  of  the 
enemy  powers,  of  President  Wilson,  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  of  the  Peace  Conference,  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  of  all  law  and  established  authority.  Such  is 
the  scene  as  the  curtain  is  called  down  by  the  censor.  To 
be  continued  in  our  next. 


For  an  Aviation  Department 


An  Editorial 


By  Laurence  La  Tourette  Driggs 


AMERICAN  aviation  stands  today  before  the 
bar  of  uninterested  public  opinion  entreating 
a  fair  hearing.  Senator  New  of  Indiana  has 
drawn  up  a  bill  to  establish  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  aeronautics.  The  Senate  will  probably  pass 
it  but  its  chances  for  success  in  the  House  are  doubtful. 
This  doubt  is  occasioned  by  the  present  masters  of 
aviation — the  heads  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
— who  express  skepticism  as  to  the  military  value  of 
aviation  in  one  breath  and  in  the  next  demand  that  they 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  grips  upon  its  skirts.  Our 
Congressmen  are  confused. 

While  the  old  artillerymen  and  infantrymen  who  ran 
the  last  great  war  as  Chiefs  of  Staffs  are  strong  in 
military  knowledge  and  while  the  Secretaries  of  War 
and  Navy  are  admittedly  wise  and  honorable  men,  none 
of  them  claim  to  know  much  of  anything  about  avia- 
tion. It  is  these  august  heads  that  overwhelm  a  be- 
wildered Congress  with  mighty  arguments  to  leave 
aviation  alone  where  it  is.  On  the  other  side  a  feeble 
voice  raises  its  protest.  It  is  the  voice  that  emanates 
from  all  the  men  who  saw  service  in  American  aviation 
overseas.  From  General  Mitchell  down  to  the  hundreds 
of  service  lieutenants  who  wear  wings  comes  the  unani- 
mous counsel  to  take  American  aviation  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  enemies  and  place  it  entirely  within  the 
protection  of  its  friends — the  aviators.  This  voice  is 
feeble  because,  all  told,  there  were  fewer  than  seven 
hundred  men  in  American  aviation  who  saw  service 
over  the  lines  in  the  war. 

These  aviators  who  desire  the  Separate  Department 
for  Aviation  say  that  American  aviation  was  a  failure 
in  the  last  war  because  of  the  ignorance  concerning 
aviation  of  the  men  who  had  had  charge  of  it.  Six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  aviators  crossed  the  lines  before  the  Ar- 
mistice at  the  expense  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars — the  amount  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  avia- 
tion in  America — in  other  words,  our  aviation  perform- 
ance cost  us  just  a  million  dollars  a  man. 

Inferior,  inadequate  and  not  enough  aeroplanes  were 
provided.  Guns  jammed,  ammunition  was  defective  and 
desired  types  of  aeroplanes  and  weapons  were  not  pro- 
vided because  aviation  men  were  not  at  the  head.  The 
West  Point  system  of  discipline  and  obedience  was  con- 
sidered more  important  than  the  preservation  of  that 
priceless  spirit  of  daring — the  very  essence  of  aviation 
— upon  which  depends  success  in  the  air.  Consequently 
the  West  Point  Squadron  Commander  lectured  his 
pilots  for  an  unbuttoned  tunic  while  the  Aviator  Squad- 
ron Commander  led  his  pilots  forth  in  person  to  teach 
them  experience  in  air  fighting.  One  stood  for  disci- 
pline, the  other  stood  for  leadership.  Sad  and  obvious 
were  the  comparisons  between  these  American  Squad- 
rons in  morale,  in  efficiency  and  in  success.  And  as  must 
have  been  expected,  a  more  or  less  bitter  feud  sprang 
up  between  the  aviators  and  the  "System." 

This  feud  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  present 
fight  for  a  separate  department  of  Aviation.  For  the 
lines  are  clearly  drawn.  Upon  one  side  are  the  aviators 
— upon  the  other.  West  Point  or  the  military  machine. 
The  latter  has  all  the  power  of  position  and  experience 
in  matters  political.  The  other,  diminished  to  a  mere 
skeleton  by  the  swift  casting  off  of  a  uniform  that  had 
become  hateful,  can  raise  but  a  feeble  voice  to  tell  the 
public  that  Aviation  should  rather  be  entrusted  to  those 


familiar  with  air  service  than  to  those  trained  to  do 
land  and  sea  duty. 

England  and  France  both  saw  the  light  and  swept 
all  matters  aeronautical  into  one  Department  for  Avia- 
tion. England  and  France  are  nearer  hostile  boundaries 
where  swift  aeroplanes  may  be  menacing.  Popular  opin- 
ion in  those  countries  was  quicker  to  awaken  than  in 
these  secure  United  States. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  economy  in  administration 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  One  department  certainly 
will  spend  less  money  in  experimentation  and  in  over- 
head charges  than  will  two  rival  tho  friendly  depart- 
ments like  the  War  and  the  Navy.  Thus  needed  types 
of  aeroplanes  for  the  Navy  can  be  provided  at  less 
expense  than  the  Navy  herself  can  build  them.  The 
Postoffice  needs  mail-carrying  machines  and  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture  need  other 
types  for  map-making  and  for  patrols  against  forest 
fires.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  new  method  of 
travel  will  find  various  other  governmental  uses  as  time 
goes  on.  Is  it  economical  for  every  Department  in  our 
Government  to  provide  personnel  and  material  for  its 
aeronautical  functions,  or  should  not  this  equipment  be 
furnished  by  one  adequately  organized  department. 

THEN  comes  the  matter  of  commercial  aviation.  Com- 
pare the  automobile  situation  ten  years  ago  with 
that  of  today !  Is  it  not  possible  that  another  ten  years 
will  see  the  heavens  above  us  as  crowded  with  aircraft  as 
are  our  highways  today  with  motor  cars?  Who  are  to 
compile  laws  governing  their  operations  and  disasters? 
The  War  Department  or  the  Navy  who  now  control 
thru  their  military  and  naval  knowledge  the  aeronau- 
tical situation?  Or  should  these  technical  problems  be 
decided  by  men  familiar  with  their  needs? 

Aviation  promises  to  surpass  in  popularity  both  the 
railway  train  and  the  steamship.  It  is  the  swiftest 
method  of  travel  ever  devised  for  us  mortals.  When 
wars  threaten  it  will  be  to  that  nation  which  preserves 
superiority  in  the  air  that  victory  will  come  over  a 
blinded  enemy.  Our  armies  and  our  navies  will  be  alike 
impotent  if  our  inferiority  in  the  air  permits  the  enemy 
to  count  our  forces  and  watch  our  movements  by  aero- 
plane, at  the  same  time  preventing  us  from  ascei'tain- 
ing  this  vital  information  about  them.  To  whom  should 
the  development  of  this  special  science  fall — to  the  War 
Department  which  has  its  specialized  training  in  in- 
fantry tactics  and  in  artillery  fire,  or  to  a  Department 
of  Aviation  which  has  but  its  one  specialty — aviation ! 

Proud  as  was  America  in  her  discovery  of  air  naviga- 
tion, she  has  neglected  her  talent  and  now  finds  herself 
far  behind  the  nations  of  Europe  in  its  development. 
And  there  she  will  stay  until  she  provides  a  Depart- 
ment in  her  Government  for  the  care  of  this  science. 

Ships  of  the  navy  are  no  longer  our  first  line  of 
defense.  Aeroplanes  soar  over  them.  In  olden  times  we 
did  everything  in  our  power  to  make  our  navy  efficient. 
Let  us  now  make  our  Air  Service  efficient  and  as  per- 
fect as  humanly  possible. 

The  War  Department  was  not  selected  to  create  and 
control  the  Naval  Service.  So  now  neither  the  Army 
nor  the  Navy  should  be  selected  to  nurse  along  Avia- 
tion as  a  side  issue.  Give  each  its  own  job  and  the 
result  must  be  efficiency  in  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department  and  the  Air  Department. 
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If  He  Were  President 

The  Independent  Series  of  Articles  on  Some  Likelv 
Candidates  for  1920,  Presenting  the  Views  of  Leading 
Kepublicans  and  Democrats  on  the  Vital  Issues  of  Today 

William  E.  Borah 

Including  an  Interview  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

By  Donald  Wilhelm 


IN  these  pages  it  was  announced  exclusively,  on 
August  16,  that  a  new  Republican  party — a  third 
party — would  be  in  the  field  before  the  end  of  the 
1920  campaign,  unless  the  Grand  Old  Party  took  a 
stand  against  Mr.  Wilson's  League,  and  that  Hiram  W. 
Johnson  would  be  its  candidate,  and  that  steps  had  al- 
ready been  taken  to  form  such  a  party. 

The  authority  for  this  statement  was  none  other 
than  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Borah,  who  not  only 
admitted  in  an  interview  granted  me  on  July  17  that 
long  steps  had  been  taken  toward  the  formation  of  the 
new  party,  but  justified  its  formation,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  verbatim  shorthand  report  of  parts  of  the  in- 
terview, following,  and  not  only  admitted  that  Senator 
Johnson  was  the  chosen  leader  but  modestly  admitted 
that  the  Senator  from  California  would  be  a  better  can- 
didate than  himself.  This  was  especially  interesting, 
since  it  has  been  clear  to  any  one  with  the  least  political 
discernment  that  ever  since  the  Progressive  Convention 
of  1912  he — Senator  Borah — has  been  maneuvering  for 
a  presidential  nomination.  It  was  interesting  also  be- 
cause in  not  a  few  recent  instances  the  two  senators 
jointly  have  signed  public  statements, 
and  Senator  Borah  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  individually,  and  with 
semblance  of  formality,  to  come  out  in 
championship  of  the  Californian. 

Senator  Borah  began  by  stating  that 
the  Republican  party  itself  is  straddling 
the  fence  between  stern  realities;  that 
the  fence  is  getting  higher;  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Grand  Old  Party  is 
not  misled  by  prejudiced  camouflage. 

"I  have  found  out  in  the  last  sixty 
days,"  he  said,  "that  Mr.  Cummings,  the 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  has  gone  all  over  the  West 
calling  in  state,  county  and  precinct  com- 
mitteemen and  telling  them,  without  any 
hesitancy,  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
the  principal  card  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  has  called  on  local  editors  who 
have  not  seemed  suflSciently  enthusiastic 
and  impressed  upon  them  that  the 
League  is  not  only  a  national  question 
but  a  party  question.  Of  course,  these 
things  are  known  next  day  to  every  local 
Republican. 

"The  League  is  one  of  those  great 
questions  for  which  any  man  would  quit 
his  party  without  any  hesitancy  if  he 
has  a  bit  of  manhood  in  him,  if  his  party 
disagrees  with  him  or  he  disagrees  with 
his  party.  For  it  is  one  of  those  ques- 
tions which  is  above  party. 

"It  is  such  a  question  that  makes  a 


great  party.  It  was  such  a  question  that  made  the 
Republican  party — the  Whig  party  refused  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  slavery  question,  Webster's  Seventh 
of  March  speech  was  the  party's  funeral  eulogy, 
and  the  next  day,  as  it  were,  the  Republican  party 
came  into  existence  and  the  shifting  of  party  lines 
took  place,  the  Democrats  against  slavery  going 
into  the  new  Republican  party  and  the  Whigs  who 
were  for  slavery  going  into  the  Democratic  party. 
That's  the  highest  function  that  a  political  party  can 
perform  in  a  nation  or  government — not  to  represent 
an  organized  band  of  office-seekers,  but  to  represent 
and  to  express  the  convictions  of  large  parts  of  the 
people.  Let  those  who  do  not  agree  talk  about  this  being 
an  American  question.  It  is!  There  are  two  sides  to  it, 
and  which  side  are  you  on?  But  every  question  that 
parties  deal  with  in  this  country  is  an  American  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  way  to  keep  this  American  question 
out  of  party  politics.  And  just  as  sure  as  time  goes  on, 
there  will  be  a  party  which  will  stand  against  the 
League,  as  a  political  party. 

"And  let  me  ask  this:  If  it  is  not  a  political  issue — a 
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@  Vndenrood  &  V nierusnud 

Senator  Borah  with  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  tour  in  the  footsteps  of  President  Wilson  presenting  opposite  argu- 
ments   to    bis    on    the    ratification    of    the     League     of    Nations     covenant 


October  4,  1919 


THE     INDEPENDENT 
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@  I'lidertcood  £  VnderwooA 

On  the  steps  of  the  White  House — but  neither  the  photograph 
nor  presidential  probabilities  show  whether  he  is  going  in  or  not 

party  issue — -how  are  the  masses  of  the  people  going  to 
express  themselves  at  all  if  you  don't  give  them  a  plebi- 
scite? There  is  no  way  known  to  our  parties  by  which 
the  masses  can  express  their  wishes  and  crystallize 
their  convictions  except  by  electing  them  to  represent 
them,  and  you  do  that  thru  party  organization.  How 
are  the  masses,  who  have  to  bear  the  burdens  if  there 
be  any,  going  to  express  themselves  except  in  this  way? 
They  elect  their  congressmen,  their  senators,  their 
presidents ;  now,  how  are  they  going  to  express  them- 
selves on  a  question  as  important  as  this  except  by  a 
plebiscite — a  referendum  such  as  I  have  proposed, 
which  would  not  require  more  than  six  months,  for 
which  the  regular  machinery  for  elections  could  be 
used?" 

"Six  months'  time  would  carry  the  question  over 
toward  election  time,"  I  suggested. 

"Yes,  it  would.  Congress  would  undoubtedly  pass  a 
law  providing  that  upon  a  certain  day  a  vote  should  be 
taken  thruout  the  United  States  upon  these  certain 
questions,  such  as  (1)  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  League 
as  submitted,  without  change?  (2)  Are  you  in  favor  of 
any  League?  (3)  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  League  in  which 
shall  be  established  unquestionably  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, the  right  of  absolute  withdrawal?  I  suggest  these 
questions  only  tentatively;  the  ballot  itself  might  be 
made  very  simple  in  these  Australian  days.  Isn't  the 
suggestion  of  a  plebiscite  fair?  Think  of  submitting  to 
the  American  people  questions  like  the  rate  of  tariff 
and  keeping  from  them  the  question  of  whether  or  not 


they  shall  be  associated  for  all  time  with  an  international 
organization  in  which  some  of  their  most  vital  con- 
cerns of  life  are  to  be  dealt  with  internationally  and 
conclusively,  if  the  thing  amounts  to  anything  at  all! 
Is  it  a  free  government  that  does  that  without  consult- 
ing the  people  at  all? 

"I  tell  you  that  a  party  which  goes  into  the  campaign 
of  1920  with  a  record  behind  it  of  having  refused  to 
take  a  stand  upon  a  question  which  involves  a  radical 
departure  from  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  the 
republic  would  be  so  utterly  devoid  of  moral  standing 
that  it  could  not  enlist  the  enthusiasm  or  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people.  It  might  infinitely  better  be 
defeated." 

"Is  that  a  threat.  Senator?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  said.  "It  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact." 

I  had  gone  to  the  Senator  presuming  that  he — and 
Senator  Johnson,  Roosevelt's  running  mate  in  1912 — 
had  developed,  in  these  later  years,  as  close  scrutiny  of 
the  careers  of  both  these  men  suggests,  a  penchant  for 
being  "compromize  candidates." 

I  said  so,  tho  there  is  nothing  so  mild  as  compromiz- 
ing in  the  statements  and  plans  set  forth  here. 

"I  haven't  contended  for  this  issue  to  be  a  partizan 
matter,"  Senator  Borah  said,  with  apparent  sincerity — 
and  then  I  recalled  that  to  an  associate  he  had  said,  in 
a  personal  conversation,  that  out  in  his  country  some 
one  has  to  go  into  the  mine  and  do  the  dangerous  work, 
blasting,  sometimes  getting  blown  to  bits ;  that  he,  him- 
self, now,  had  taken  that  as  his  heroic  province,  in 
blasting  away  at  the  League. 

He  concluded  thus:  "My  first  fight  upon  the  League 
was  made  back  in  1915,  soon  after  the  American  League 
to  Enforce  Peace  was  organized.  Mr.  Taft  made  a 
speech;  I  went  on  record  then,  in  the  Senate,  before 
President  Wilson  had  taken  a  position.  I  said  then  and 
I  say  now  that  I  am  absolutely  and  unalterably  opposed 
to  any  alliance  with  European  powers.  The  basic  prin- 
ciple isn't  a  question  of  isolation,  but  the  basic  principle 
that  the  American  people,  as  a  self-governing  people, 
shall  have  the  right  to  determine  in  every  crisis  whether 
or  not  they  shall  take  part  in  any  controversy,  and 
without  that  right  there  isn't  any  such  thing  as  self- 
government." 

IT  may  be  seen  that  if  events  so  transpired  that  Sen- 
ator Borah  should  be  nominated  after  all,  and  elected 
President,  he  would,  likely,  be  "absolutely  and  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  any  alliance  with  European  powers," 
yet  the  situation  might  arise,  conceivably,  were  he  in 
the  White  House  in  the  years  following  March  4,  1921, 
in  which  he  would  brook  such  alliances,  after  the  pen- 
dulum had  ceased  in  Europe  to  react,  say,  from  its  vio- 
lent war-time  swing,  for  he  has  demonstrated  that  if 
he  contradicts  himself,  very  well,  he  contradicts  him- 
self! 

In  1912  he — ^who  was  then  progressive  and  more  or 
less  defined  as  a  Progressive — stuck  to  the  Grand  Old 
Party  instead  of  following  Colonel  Roosevelt.  But  he 
assailed  the  old  party  nevertheless.  Result :  Progressives 
assailed  him  for  not  following  Roosevelt,  and  straight 
Republicans  assailed  him  for  assailing  their  Grand  Old 
Party.  Thereupon  he  said  to  his  constituents,  "I  think 
seventy-eight  delegates  were  seated  for  Taft  that  any 
fair  tribunal  would  have  given  to  Roosevelt,  and  fifty- 
two  delegates  were  seated  for  Taft  that  any  honest 
tribunal  would  have  denied  Roosevelt."  And  then  he 
addressed  the  state  Legislature  and  said,  as  he  said  the 
other  day  to  me,  that  when  he  vv^as  no  longer  privileged 
to  use  his  own  judgment  and  opinion,  he  would  quit  his 
party,  fumigate  himself  and  return  to  the  lucrative 
practise  of  law.  Wherefore  the     [Continued  on  page  22 


Here  Is  the  Real  American  Girl 

She  Doesn't  Go  to  College  Nor  Make  Her  Debut — She  Is  One  of 
the  Twelve  Million  Who  Go  to  Work  as  Soon  as  the  Law  Allows 
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By  Mary  McDowell 

Head  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement 


AGGIE  O'DAY  was  fourteen  years  of  age 
when  she  left  school.  She  had  finished  the 
seventh  grade  and  had  been  confirmed;  but 
she  spelled  and  wrote  English  pooi'ly.  Mag- 
gie's parents,  however,  having  had  no  schooling  at  all, 
felt  that  Maggie  was  well  educated,  better,  indeed,  than 
any  one  they  knew  in  County  Kerry  "back  home." 

Maggie's  older  sister,  had  passed  the  eighth  grade 
two  years  before,  but  she  was  still  in  search  of  a  "bet- 
ter job"  in  a  clean  place.  Her  ambition  was,  of  course, 
"to  get  into  an  office,"  for  an  office  was  nice  and  re- 
spectable. In  two  years  Mary  had  tried  box  and  candy 
making,  biscuit  packing,  circular  folding,  laundry  and 
department  store  work,  and  at  last  had  returned  to  the 
candy  factory,  where  she  received  $6  a  week.  Why,  then, 
should  Maggie  waste  another  year  at  school,  when  it 
had  not  increased  the  earning  power  of  her  sister  or 
made  her  job  any  more  secure? 

It  was  true  that  Leona  Zaleski,  who  graduated  from 
the  public  school,  eighth  grade,  was  getting  better 
wages  than  Mary,  but  her  work  was  piecework,  and 
Leona  was  "awful  strong."  Mary  had  tried  piecework, 
too,  had  painted  and  labeled  cans  until  she  was  so  ex- 
pert that  she  made  "good  money."  But  she  could  not  eat 
or  drink  because  everything  tasted  of  paint;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  she  was  so  tired  she  could  do  nothing 
but  sleep.  Her  cousins  Annie  and  Hannah  had  both  died 
of  tuberculosis  out  of  the  same  shop,  and  their  sickness 
began  in  the  same  way.  They  were  both  wonderfully 
quick;  each  made  $21  a  week.  Then  came  a  cut  in  the 
price  of  piecework,  which  prevented  them  from  making 
the  income  set  for  themselves — such  things  always 
happened  when  they  made  more  than  the  boss  planned 
they  should.  They  were  buying  a  piano  and  parlor  fur- 
niture by  monthly  instalments.  The  payments  must  be 
kept  up.  But  soon  after  their  ambition  was  realized, 
Annie  died  and  Hannah  went  with  a  married  sister  to 
live  out  her  life  if  possible.  These  family  experiences 
determined  Mrs.  O'Day  that  her  girls  should  be  saved 
from  such  an  end. 

So  Mary,  when  Maggie  quit  school,  had  to  search  for 
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another  job,  one  that  would  not  be  injurious.  To  find 
such  a  job  was  not  easy  for  the  sisters.  For  not  even 
Mary's  eight  years  of  schooling  had  fitted  her  for  any 
skilled  work,  and  anyway  there  were  very  few  skilled 
jobs  for  girls  outside  of  dressmaking  and  stenography. 

There  was  no  one  to  guide  Mary  and  Maggie,  or  to 
advise  their  parents  on  the  difficulties  of  the  girl's 
working  world.  Mr.  O'Day's  wages  were  better  than 
when  he  married,  but  work  was  irregular  and  wages 
uncertain.  Moreover,  his  income  was  unequal  to  the 
growing  social  demands  made  by  the  community.  The 
school  health  inspector  sent  word  that  Julia  needed  to 
have  glasses,  and  John  must  have  adenoids  removed; 
that  every  child  must  use  a  tooth-brush.  And  none  of 
the  children  were  allowed  to  go  barefoot  to  school  as  in 
the  old  times.  Every  year  it  took  more  money  to  bring 
up  a  child. 

Mrs.  O'Day  had  her  owoi  standards,  too.  She  would 
not  do  what  some  of  her  Austrian  neighbors  did  to 
help  out  the  family  income.  She  would  not  take  men 
roomers  in  with  her  girls,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
times  were. 

Rent,  food  and  clothes  had  gone  up  in  price.  Wages 
did  not  soar  along  with  these  necessities.  The  rent  had 
to  be  paid;  the  family  must  dress  as  others  did.  On 
food  alone  they  might  economize  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity— but  such  economy  was  bad  for  the  children.  In 
this  way  the  O'Days  reasoned  when  Mary  and  Maggie 
left  school.  The  children  must  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the 
law  allowed,  for  the  family  income  must  be  equal  to  the 
growing  necessities. 

The  first  Monday  morning  of  the  summer  vacation,  at 
six-thirty,  Maggie  with  two  of  her  school  friends,  one 
with  a  Polish  and  the  other  a  Bohemian  name,  started 
alone,  without  mother  or  father,  on  the  great  adven- 
ture of  finding  a  job  in  a  city  of  two  and  a  half  million 
people. 

A  job  was  to  Maggie's  neighborhood  the  Aladdin 
lamp  that  provided  food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  life  itself 
— it  was  constantly  on  the  lips  of  the  elders.  "You 
working  now?"  "Got  a  job?"  were  the  salutations  that 
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Maggie  had  heard  all  her  life.  To  these  young  girls  the 
search  for  a  job  was  an  excitement.  The  going  out  into 
the  great  unknown  city  where  they  had  been  before 
only  with  their  mothers,  was  a  thrilling  risk.  In  this 
haphazard  way  thousands  of  their  kind  had  gone  into 
the  working  life. 

The  car  was  so  crowded  that  the  girls  hung  on  the 
back  of  the  platform,  with  all  kinds  of  men  and  boys. 
It  was  noisy  and  vulgar;  Maggie  did  not  like  the  shov- 
ing and  pushing ;  she  resented  the  remarks  of  the  smart 
boys  at  her  side. 

The  girls  laughed  and  giggled  nervously  all  the  way 
to  the  center  of  the  city.  They  forgot  their  mothers' 
admonition  "not  to  be  bold  in  the  car."  Maggie,  pretty 
and  frail,  little  knew  that  she  and  her  friends  had 
joined  that  great  procession,  casually  mentioned  in 
the  Census,  of  twelve  million  females  over  ten  years  of 
age  in  gainful  occupations.  She  did  not  sense  the  fact 
that  she  belonged  to  the  division  of  the  eight  million 
who  were  paid  wages  by  the  hour,  or  week,  not  salaries 
by  the  year,  as  were  the  others.  Maggie  did  not  know 
of  the  million  and  a  half  of  black  girls,  or  the  two  mil- 
lion from  over  the  seas  who  did  not  speak  English,  who 
were  marching  together. 

MAGGIE  was  vaguely  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  Labor  Movement.  She  had  heard 
her  father  and  his  friends  discuss  it.  She  knew  her 
father  belonged  to  a  Union,  but  she  did  not  know 
that  the  strike  for  an  eight-hour  day  was  a  struggle 
for  the  "right  to  leisure"  over  a  half  century  old.  She 
was  unconscious  of  the  rising  standard  of  living  among 
the  workers.  She  had  often  heard  her  mother  and  father 
say,  "You  can't  bring  up  a  family  in  a  decent  American 
way  on  those  wages." 

She  remembered  when  she  was  ten  years  old  the 
strike  of  three  months,  when  her  father  did  not  work, 
when  they  had  no  meat  or  milk,  and  often  only  two 
meals  a  day.  But  she  also  remembered  how  gay  the 
family  were  after  the  strike  was  over  and  the  pay  en- 
velope showed  an  increase  of  wages  and  mother  said 
father  had  only  to  work  ten  hours  now.  She  remembered 
her  mother  saying  that  father  had  to  earn  more,  "for 
$2.50  a  day  was  not  enongh  to  be  sick  on  or  to  die  on." 

These  careless,  innocent  children,  for  the  first  time 
had  left  the  protection  of  their  mothers  and  the  home 
to  enter  a  man-made  industrial  world,  keyed  to  the  en- 
durance of  the  strong,  not  the  weak. 

In  the  playtime  of  life  these  young  girls,  just  like 
other  girls,  were  to  learn  what  "speeding  up"  meant; 
they  were  to  be  stimulated  by  "piecework"  to  work  be- 
yond their  strength.  They  were  to  be  taught  the  method 
of  eliminating  waste  motion  by  the  scientific  manager 
who  had  not  yet  learned  the  tensile  strength  of  a  girl 
of  fourteen. 

For  a  week,  day  after  day,  Maggie — as  Mary  had 
before  her — followed  different  leads  that  she  heard  of 
— department  stores,  laundries,  paper  box  factories, 
soap  packing,  stockyards,  and  at  last  she  took  a  place 
in  the  paper  box  factory,  where  she  pasted  edges  to- 
gether, one  thousand  boxes  day  after  day,  6000  a  week, 
for  $6.  When  carfare  and  lunch  were  subtracted  there 
^  was  little  left  for  clothes  that  wore  out  so  easily.  Again 
she  started  out  on  the  haphazard  way  of  finding  a  bet- 
ter job.  Four  years  of  this  uncertain,  insecure,  unedu- 
cative  work,  in  all  kinds  of  places,  which  did  not  pre- 
pare for  anything  better,  left  Maggie  tired  and  dis- 
heartened. 

One  day  she  turned  for  sympathy  into  the  Settlement 
House.  In  conversation  with  her  club  leader  she  ex- 
pressed her  disillusionment  by  asking  for  a  book  which 
she  had  heard  of,  "How  Poor  Girls  Became  Famous." 


"I'm  sick  and  tired  and  I  have  to  do  something  quick," 
she  said  to  the  Settlement  lady.  "Ain't  there  any  jobs 
that  are  clean  and  nice  for  girls?"  In  spite  of  past  ex- 
periences the  Settlement  resident  suggested  domestic 
service,  altho  she  knew  the  common  opinion  of  parents 
was  against  it.  "We  want  our  girls  home  at  night,"  they 
said.  "Any  way,  they  can't  earn  what  they  do  in  the 
factory." 

Maggie  at  eighteen,  after  four  years  of  industrial 
vicissitudes,  was  earning  $10  a  week  in  a  shirt  waist 
shop  tucking  146  yards  an  hour  at  a  machine  that  made 
4500  stitches  a  minute.  And  every  shirt  waist  went 
thru  fifty  hands  before  it  was  put  on  the  market.  Her 
strength  had  begun  to  fail  and  her  eyes  were  so  strained 
by  constantly  watching  the  needles  that  she  had  to  give 
up.  The  doctor  told  her  she  must  get  a  job  where  she 
could  sit  down  and  have  good  light  and  air.  Such  a  place, 
when  at  last  it  was  found,  she  took  after  two  weeks' 
vacation  in  the  country.  Her  health  had  begun  to  im- 
prove, for  she  was  still  young. 

Her  job  was  in  a  laundry,  where  she  had  "sitting 
down  work"  marking  and  counting.  She  was  following 
the  doctor's  orders,  and  Leona  had  said  the  "Lady  Boss 
at  this  place  was  swell."  But  after  a  month  she  decided 
to  take  the  mangle  job,  for  it  paid  better  if  you  could 
iron  500  shirt  bosoms  a  day.  So  Maggie  stood  for  ten 
hours  on  a  cement  floor  that  was  always  damp,  with 
arms  raised  even  with  her  shoulders,  holding  the  arti- 
cles above  the  hot  rollers  of  the  mangle.  At  night  every 
muscle  ached,  her  head  throbbed,  and  her  eyes  burned 

like  hot  coals,  but  worse 
than  that  was  the  aching  of 
her  swollen  feet.  Again  the 
doctor  ordered  Maggie  to 
rest,  to  drink  milk,  and  eat 
fresh  eggs;  for  she  was  in 
the  first  stages  of  tubercu- 

In''  19i^^H|      losis.    The    disease   so   com- 

^^^H  ^on  in  laundries  had  come 
■^^^^  to  her,  and  before  she  was 
■well  again  her  little  savings 
were  all  used  up. 

Then  came  the  World 
War.  The  shop  where  she 
now  had  easy  work  closed 
down,  and  Maggie  was  out 
of  a  job.  Her  mother  had 
always  fought  against  her 
children  entering  that  great 
square  mile  of  the  stock- 
yards and  packing  indus- 
tries where  60,000  people 
were  employed,  and  where 
she  and  all  her  relatives 
had  worked  years  before 
the  Slavic  peoples  came  in. 
Now  all  the  Irish  had  left 
"the  yards"  except  those  who  held  places  as  bosses  or 
street  sweepers. 

Maggie,  however,  liked  the  idea  of  putting  up  food 
for  the  armies  of  the  world;  she  had  imagination.  Her 
patriotism  was  stirred  as  she  filled  the  cans  with  meat 
for  the  boys  "Over  There."  She  liked  to  dream  that 
these  cans  were  going  to  her  brother  or  to  her  Soldier 
Boy  whom  she  had  kept  company  with  before  the  war. 
But  during  the  summer  heat  Maggie  was  often  ready 
to  give  up.  At  the  end  of  a  hot  August  day,  after  ten 
hours  on  her  feet,  in  a  super-heated  room  smelling  of 
paint,  with  the  odor  from  the  fertilizer  blowing  in  at 
the  open  windows,  Maggie  was  so  spent  that  she  was 
hardly  able  to  reach  the  Settlement  for  the  Friday 
evening  club   she   enjoyed   so    [Continued   on  page   29 
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Marvels  of  the  Electric  Furnace 

How  Electricity  Transforms  Coal  and  Water  into 
Alcohol  and   Produces  New  Metals  and  Minerals 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

Author  of  "Creative  Chemistry" 


THE  control  of  man  over  the  materials  of  nature 
has  been  vastly  enhanced  by  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  the  range  of  temperature  at  his  com- 
mand. When  Fahrenheit  stuck  the  bulb  of  his 
thermometer  into  a  mixture  of  snow  and  sal  ammoniac 
he  thought  he  had  reached  the  nadir  of  temperature,  so 
he  scratched  a  mark  on  the  tube  where  the  mercury 
stood  and  called  it  zero.  But  we  now  know  that  absolute 
zero,  the  total  absence  of  heat,  is  459  of  Fahrenheit's 
degrees  lower  than  his  zero  point.  The  modern  scientist 
can  get  close  to  that  lowest  limit  by  making  use  of  the 
cooling  by  expansion  principle.  He  first  liquefies  air 
under  pressure  and  then  releasing  the  pressure  allows 
it  to  boil  off.  A  tube  of  hydrogen  immersed  in  the  liquid 
air  as  it  evaporates  is  cooled  down  until  it  can  be 
liquefied.  Then  the  boiling  hydrogen  is  used  to  liquefy 
helium,  and  as  this  boils  off  it  lowers  the  temperature 
to  within  three  or  four  degrees  of  absolute  zero. 

The  early  metallurgist  had  no  hotter  fire  than  he 
could  make  by  blowing  charcoal  with  a  bellows.  This 
was  barely  enough  for  the  smelting  of  iron.  But  by 
bringing  two  carbon  rods  together,  as  in  the  elec- 
tric arc  light,  we  can  get  enough  heat  to  volatilize  the 
carbon  at  the  tips  and  this  means  over  7000  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  By  putting  a  pressure  of  twenty  atmos- 
pheres onto  the  arc  light  we  can  raise  it  to  perhaps 
14,000  degrees,  which  is  3000  degrees  hotter  than  the 
sun.  This  gives  the  modern  man  a  working  range  of 
about  14,500  degrees,  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  can 
perform  miracles. 

When  a  builder  wants  to  make  an  old  house  over  into 
a  new  one  he  takes  it  apart  brick  by  brick  and  stone 
by  stone,  then  he  puts  them  together  in  such  new  fash- 
ion as  he  likes.  The  electric  furnace  enables  the  chemist 
to  take  his  materials  apart  in  the  same  way.  As  the 
temperature  rises  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  that 
hold  a  body  together  gradually  weaken.  First  the  solid 
loosens  up  and  becomes  a  liquid,  then  this  breaks  bonds 


and  becomes  a  gas.  Compound.^  break  up  into  their 
elements.  The  elemental  molecules  break  up  into  their 
component  atoms  and  finally  these  begin  to  throw  off 
corpuscles  of  negative  electricity  eighteen  hundred 
times  smaller  than  the  smallest  atom.  These  electrons 
appear  to  be  the  building  stones  of  the  universe.  No 
indication  of  any  smaller  units  has  been  discovered, 
altho  we  need  not  assume  that  in  the  electron  science 
has  delivered,  what  has  been  called,  its  "ultim-atom." 
The  Greeks  called  the  elemental  particles  of  matter 
"atoms"  because  they  esteemed  them  "indivisible,"  but 
now  in  the  light  of  the  X-ray  we  can  witness  the  dis- 
integration of  the  atom  into  electrons.  All  the  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  matter,  except  perhaps 
weight,  seem  to  depend  upon  the  number  and  movement 
of  the  negative  and  positive  electrons  and  by  their  re- 
arrangment  one  element  may  be  transformed  into  an- 
other. 

So  the  electric  furnace,  where  the  highest  attainable 
temperature  is  combined  with  the  divisive  and  directive 
force  of  the  current,  is  a  magical  machine  for  accom- 
plishment of  the  metamorphoses  desired  by  the  creative 
chemist.  A  hundred  years  ago  Davy,  by  dipping  the 
poles  of  his  battery  into  melted  soda  lye,  saw  forming 
on  one  of  them  a  shining  globule  like  quicksilver.  It 
was  the  metal  sodium,  never  before  seen  by  man.  Now- 
adays this  process  of  electrolysis  (electric  loosening) 
is  carried  out  daily  by  the  ton  at  Niagara, 

The  reverse  process,  electro-synthesis  (electric  com- 
bining), is  equally  simple  and  even  more  important. 
By  passing  a  strong  electric  current  thru  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  coke  the  metal  calcium  disengages  itself  from 
the  oxygen  of  the  lime  and  attaches  itself  to  the  carbon. 
Or,  to  put  it  briefly, 

CaO     +     3C     -     CaC,     +     CO 
lime  coke        calcium       carbon 

carbide     monoxide 
This   reaction  is   of  peculiar   importance  because   it 
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After  the  run  the  sides  of  the  furnace  are  taken  down  and  the  carborundum  is  found  in  crystal- 
line masses  which  are  then  crushed  to  the  size  needed  for  the  making  into   grinding  wheels 
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When  the  Bride  and  Groom  Have  Gone 


RIPPLING  whispers  of  approval.    Laugh- 
ing exclamations  of  delight. 
"Oh,  isn't  that  a  handsome  pitcher!" 
"Won't  Barbara  just  love  this  tea  service!" 
"I  never  saw  such  an  exquisite  selection  of 
silver — and  just  what  is  needed,  too." 


In  the  favor  of  a  guest  who  lingers  to  admire 
—in  the  appreciation  of  a  bride  who  will  soon 
return  to  treasure  her  tokens  of  love  and 
friendship— beautiful  silver,  useful  silver,  ever- 
lasting silver  has  won  its  way  by  merit  alone  to 
the  front  ranks  of  appropriate  things  to  give. 


T 

-*■  HE  RANGE  /«  prices  of  silver- 
nxjare  permits  a  very 
great  latitude 
of  choice. 


(fORHAM    Sterling  Sil-ver^ivare 

*y       especially  appropriate  for 

nved ding  gifts  is  a-uail- 

ahle  from  leading 

je-Tvelers  cvery- 

nvhere. 
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The  Carborundum  Company,  \iagara  Falls 

An  electric  furnace  in  action  making  carborundum.  At  the  end 
may  be  seen  the  carbon  electrodes  carrying  the  current  into 
the  mixture  of  sand  and  coke.  The  furnace  uses  2000  electrical 
horse-power  for  a  36-hour  run.  This  gives  the  mass  a  tempera- 
ture   of    4000    degrees    Fahrenheit    and    produces    carborundum 

bridges  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  organic  and 
inorganic  worlds.  It 
was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  substances 
found  in  plants  and 
animals,  mostly  com- 
plex compounds  of 
carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  could  only  be 
produced  by  "vital 
forces."  If  this  were 
true  it  meant  that 
chemistry  was  limited 
to  the  mineral  king- 
dom and  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  such  carbon 
compounds  as  hap- 
pened to  exist  ready 
formed  in  the  vegeta- 
ble    and     animal     king-    TIw  carborundum  company,  Niagara  Falls 

doms.    But    fortunately  A   block   of   carborundum    crystals   formed    in   the   electric   furnace.   These     saws  off  a  board.  With 
this    barrier   to    human   t'^  bjue-black,   iridescent   and   harder   than   anything    except   the    diamond.     ^^^^     ^     ^^^^    ^       ^^^ 

achievement        proved 

purely  illusory.  The  organic  field,  once  man  had  broken 


in  1885.  Certain  lumps  of  porous  gray  .stone  were  found 
on  the  dump  which,  dropped  into  water,  gave  off  a  gas 
ihat  exploded  at  touch  of  a  match  with  a  splendid  bang 
and  flare.  This  gas  was  acetylene  and  we  can  represent 
the  reaction  thus: 

CaC,         +         H,0        -        C.H,        +       CaO.H, 
calcium  added  to  water  gives  acetylene  and  slaked  lime 
carbide 

We  are  all  familiar  with  this  reaction  now,  for  it  is 
acetylene  that  gives  the  dazzling  light  of  the  automo- 
biles and  of  the  automatic  signal  buoys  off  the  seacoa.st. 
When  burned  with  pure  oxygen  instead  of  air  it  gives 
the  hottest  of  chemical  flames,  hotter  even  than  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe.  For  altho  a  given  weight  of  hydro- 
gen will  give  off  more  heat  when  it  burns  than  carbon 
will,  yet  acetylene  will  give  off  more  heat  than  either 
of  its  elements  or  both  of  them  when  they  are  separate. 
This  is  because  acetylene  has  stored  up  heat  in  its  for- 
mation instead  of  giving  it  off  as  in  most  reactions,  or 
to  put  it  in  chemical  language,  acetylene  is  an  endo- 
thermic  compound.  It  has  required  energy  to  bring  the 
H  and  the  C  together,  therefore  it  does  not  require 
energy  to  separate  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  energy 
is  released  when  they  are  separated.  That  is  to  say, 
acetylene  is  explosive  not  only  when  mixed  with  air  as 
coal  gas  is  but  by  itself.  Under  a  suitable  impulse  acet- 
ylene will  break  up 
into  its  original  carbon 
and  hydrogen  with 
great  violence.  It 
forms  an  explosive 
compound  with  copper, 
so  it  has  to  be  kept  out 
of  contact  with  brass 
tubes  and  stopcocks. 
But  when  dissolved  in 
acetone  under  pres- 
sure it  is  safe  and 
used  for  welding  and 
melting.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous tho  not  an  un- 
usual sight  on  city 
streets  to  see  a  man 
with  blue  glasses  on 
cutting  down  thru  a 
steel  rail  with  an  oxy- 
acetylene  blowpipe  as 
easily    as    a   carpenter 


For  that   reason   carborundum  has   come   into    general  use   as   an   abrasive 

carve  out  a  pattern  in 

a  steel  plate  in  a  way  that  reminds  me  of  the  days  when 

I  used  to  make  brackets  with  a  scroll  saw  out  of  cigar 

boxes.  The  torch  will  travel  thru  a  steel  plate  an  inch 

or  two  thick  at  a  rate  of  six  to  ten  inches  a  minute. 

If  we  compare  the  formula  of  acetylene,  C^Hj,  with 
that  of  ethylene,  C.,H^,  or  with  ethane,  CH,,,  we  see 
that  acetylene  could  take  on  two  or  four  more  atoms. 
It  is  evidently  what  the  chemists  call  an  "unsaturated" 
compound,  tho  a  psychologist  would  be  more  apt  to  call 
it  "unsatisfied."  It  is  at  any  rate  a  very  active  and  en- 
ergetic compound,  ready  to  pick  up  on  the  slightest  in- 
stigation hydrogen  or  oxygen  or  chlorine  or  any  other 
elements  that  happen  to  be  handy.  This  is  why  it  is  so 
useful  as  a  starting  point  for  synthetic  chemistry. 

To  build  up  from  this  simple  substance,  acetylene,  the 
higher  compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen  it  is  necessary 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  that  mysterious  agency,  the  cata- 
lyst. Acetylene  is  not  always  acted  upon  by  water,  as 
we  know,  for  we  see  it  bubbling  up  thru  the  water 
when    prepared    from    the     [Continued    on    page    24- 


into  it,  pi'oved  easier  to  work  in  than  the  inorganic. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  man  is  dreadfully 
clumsy  about  it  yet.  He  takes  a  thousand  horsepower 
engine  and  an  electric  furnace  at  several  thousand  de- 
grees to  get  carbon  into  combination  with  hydrogen 
while  the  little  green  leaf  in  the  sunshine  does  it  quietly 
without  getting  hot  about  it.  Evidently  man  is  working 
as  wastefully  as  when  he  used  a  thousand  slaves  to 
drag  a  stone  to  the  pyramid  or  burned  down  a  house 
to  roast  a  pig.  Not  until  his  laboratory  is  as  cool  and 
calm  and  comfortable  as  the  forest  and  the  field  can  the 
chemist  call  himself  completely  successful. 

But  in  spite  of  his  clumsiness  the  chemist  is  actually 
making  things  that  he  wants  and  cannot  get  elsewhere. 
The  calcium  carbide  that  he  manufactures  from  in- 
organic material  serves  as  the  raw  material  for  produc- 
ing all  sorts  of  organic  compounds.  The  electric  fur- 
nace was  first  employed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Cowles 
Electric  Smelting  and  Aluminum  Company  at  Niagara 
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CHANDLER     SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


A  Truly  Charming  Car, 
This  New  Chandler  Coupe 


You  who  desire  a  handsome 
closed  car,  seating  three  or 
four  persons  in  luxurious  comfort, 
will  be  delighted  with  the  new 
series  Chandler  Coupe.  It  is  one 
of  the  smart  cars  of  the  season,  and 
just  as  good  as  it  is  handsome. 

The  most  exacting  persons  agree 
that  the  Chandler  Coupe  is  one  of 
the  unusual  cars.  It  is  full  of  attrac- 
tive style  without  the  suggestion 


of  any  freakishness  in  design.  Its 
dignity,  its  long  graceful  lines,  the 
roominess  of  the  body,  the  rich  silk 
plush  upholstery,  the  lustre  of  the 
finish,  make  this  a  car  to  be  chosen 
by  discriminating  purchasers. 

This  splendid  body  is  mounted 
on  the  famous  Chandler  chassis, 
distinguished  for  its  marvelous 
motor  and  the  sturdiness  of  its 
entire  construction. 


SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1793  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1793 


Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $1873 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  $2793  Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $2695 

.111  prices  f.  0.  b.  Cleveland 

Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 


Limousine,  $3-^95 


CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
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j  W.L. DOUGLAS 

J  PEGGING  SHOES  I 

i  AT  SEVEN  YEARS  I 


^lPQBgSs> 


fii...^ 


THE  PRICES  ARE  THE 
SAME  EVERYWHERE 
THEY  COST  NO  MORE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AN  THEY  DO  IN 
NEW  YORK" 


j— — .HOE    THAT    HOLDS,    ITS     SHAf>^ 

You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.L.Douglas 
shoes,  the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
by  106  W.  L.  Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000 
shoe  dealers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be 
produced  for  the  price. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Dougleis  personeil 
guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  alvsrays  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everyw^here  —  they  cost  no  more  in  Seui  FrcUi- 
cisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

NO  UNREASONABLE  PROFITS.-It  is  impos- 
sible for  shoe  dealers  who  sell  W^.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  to  charge  unreasonable  profits,  because 
only  a  fair  retail  profit  is  allowed  ;  the  price  to 
the  wearer  is  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  eill 
shoes  before  they  leave  the  factory. 

W.L.Douglas  $7.00  and  $S.OO  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in 
this  country.  They  are  the  leaders  everywhere. 
W^.  L.  Douglcis  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
made  throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the 
market  affords,  with  a  style  endorsed  by  the 
leaders  of  America's  fashion  centers;  they 
combine  qualitj'-,  style  and  comfort  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 

'W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid, 
skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  experienced  men,  all  working  with  an  hon- 
est determination  to  make  the  best  shoes  for  the 
price  that  money  can  buy. 

ililillllll 


BOYS 

SHOES 

Bestinthe  World 

$4  00$4.50$D.OO 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L,  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


If  W.  L.Douo:las  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail.  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  mail. 


Pres.  W.  L  Donelas  Shoe  Co. 
169  SPAKK  "STREET. 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


HOLLAND  BULBS 


Darwin,  Cottage  and  Early  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  etc.,  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality. 

Order  early  while  assortment 
is  complete 

PEONIES 

Best  varieties  in  strong  clumps. 

PHLOX  and  IRIS 

in  Vigorous,  Field-grown  plants.  New 
and  choice  sorts. 

//  IS  planting  time  now.     Send 
today  for  our  catalogue. 

FRANKEN  BROTHERS 

Box  152,  Deerfield,  111. 


If  He  Were  President 

{Continued  from  page  15) 

State  Legislature  returned  him,  unani- 
mously, to  the  United  States  Senate. 

There,  later,  he  had  charge  of  and 
fought  thru  to  a  finish  the  law  for 
direct  election  of  senators.  Yet  he  has 
consistently  opposed  the  recall  of 
judges.  He  is,  as  may  be  seen,  "The 
Apostle  of  the  Mean" — which  apostle- 
ship,  by  the  way,  is  vitally  important 
politically   if  expert  at  all. 

A  score  of  years  before,  a  boy,  in 
Illinois,  he  sold  the  horse  and  the  cattle 
his  father  had  staked  him  with,  and, 
instead  of  living  to  the  manner  born 
and  being  a  farmer,  made  off  to  South- 
ern Illinois  Academy,  at  Enfield;  duly 
progressed  to  Kansas  State  University, 
mastered  academics  and  law,  with  a 
little  money,  but  not  enough — proceeds 
from  teaching  and  tending  horses,  etc. 
— started  for  Seattle,  having  gained 
which  he  might  now  be  a  bigger-state 
candidate  for  President  instead  of  one 
representing  the  forty-fifth  state  in 
size,  with  only  400,000  population, 
Idaho.  But  his  money  gave  out,  he 
dropped  off  at  Boise,  started  in  prac- 
tising law  with  $15.75,  and,  in  due  time 
was  selected  prosecutor  of  Mover  and 
Pettibone,  who  were  brought  to  trial 
for  the  murder  of  Governor  Stuenen- 
berg.  He  won  his  case,  the  mother  of 
one  of  the  accused  men  thanked  him 
for  his  fairness  after  his  final  plea  to 
the  jury,  and  in  the  next  election  the 
two  major  miner  counties  voted  solid- 
ly for  him. 

Having  prosecuted  labor,  seemingly, 
the  Old  Guard  senators  duly  made  him 
chaiiTnan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  There,  in  short 
order,  he  reported  out  the  eight-hour 
provision  for  work  on  Government  con- 
tracts, the  child  labor  bill,  the  bill  to 
create  a  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  which  resulted  in  the  final  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Commerce  and 
a  Department  of  Labor;  made  a  fight 
for  Government  investigation  of  mining 
conditions  in  West  Virginia  and  in  due 
time  made  some  senators  wish  he  might 
be  recalled  to  Idaho. 

He  argued  for  suffrage  for  a  score 
of  years  in  Idaho,  saw  it  achieved — 
one  of  the  very  first  states  in  line — 
but  when  the  suffrage  amendment  final- 
ly appeared  in  the  Senate  he  fought  it 
and  voted  against  it,  on  the  score,  he 
said,  that  this  was  a  matter  for  the 
states  to  decide — this,  too,  after  he  had 
gone  to  ]\Iiss  Alice  Paul,  the  head  of 
the  militant  suffragists,  pleaded  with 
her,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  to 
call  off  a  lecturer  who  was  starting 
backfires  in  his  state,  on  the  ground 
that  his  election  was  endangered.  Then 
he  wrote  out  a  telegram  to  be  signed 
by  Miss  Paul  and  directed  to  the  mili- 
tant lecturer  in  Idaho,  in  which  he 
gave  assurance  that  he  would,  if  this 
lecturer  were  withdrawn,  vote  for  the 
suffrage  amendment  in  the  Senate, 
whereupon  the  lecturer  was  withdrawn. 
Again,  of  late,  he  has  written  and 
talked  not  a  little  against  Bolshevism, 
yet  has  carefully  stipulated  that 
"Measures  of  repression  will  not  avail. 
There    are    offenses,   it   is    true,    which 
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should  be  properly  defined  by  law  and 
when  committed  punished  by  operation 
of  law.  And  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  exercize  of  arbitrary  power 
from  the  beginning  of  time  has  been 
the  source  more  than  the  cure  of  vio- 
lence and  disorder."  And  while — this 
too  may  seem  to  many  to  be  disturbing 
— he  was  arguing  against  Bolshevism 
in  the  Senate  and  elsewhere,  that  much 
misunderstood  and  much  maligned  or- 
ganization     called      the      Nonpartizan 

League  endorsed  him,  perhaps,  of 
course,  because  it  could  do  naught  else 
to  any  effective  end,  for  his  state  is 
solidly  behind  him. 

Viewed  strategically,  since  each  note 
of  universal  sympathy  sometimes 
strikes  harmony  in  any  of  one  hun- 
dred million  American  s(Juls,  such  skill- 
ful playing  of  the  Senate  accordion 
might  result  in  a  White  House  march. 

He  speaks  a  skilled  and  persuasive 
voice,  which  does  not  rasp,  by  the  way, 
as  Senator  Johnson's  does.  He  speaks 
in  the  past  or  present  tense,  not  in  the 
future  subjunctive;  in  1915,  for  in- 
stance, at  Spokane,  he  did  not  warn  us 
all  of  dangers  due  to  arise  from  un- 
preparedness;  he  said  instead,  "Our 
men  have  been  murdered,"  our  women 
hftve  been  brutally  maltreated."  He 
speaks  in  solemn  fact  tones  about  pa- 
triotism— and  he  says,  "Our  fathers 
knew  the  science  of  government  as 
no  other  single  group  of  men  has  ever 
understood  it."  He  is  no  pacifist,  is 
rather  burly,  of  no  little  personal 
strength,  and  likes  a  struggle!  Nor  is 
he  a  passivist,  is  active,  resourceful, 
direct,  rather — which  is  a  fact  that  is 
important  because  passivism  and  in- 
difference and  inaction  or  inertness  are 
constitutionally  more  displeasing  to  the 
constructive  American  people  than  is 
even  the  energy  that,  working  in  ex- 
cess of  judgment,  would  make  the 
heavens  fall.  Constructiveness  is  par 
here  in  America,  passivism  is  next  to 
negation,  and  the  "anti"  never  wins, 
as  a  rule — which  fact  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  fight  for  the  League,  by  the  way. 

He  steered  the  first  income  tax 
amendment  thru  the  Senate,  and  made 
friends  on  both  sides  while  doing  so — 
which  makes  him  stand  in  sharp  dis- 
tinction to  such  an  aggressive  Senator 
as  La  Follette,  for  instance.  He  risked 
his  life  to  rescue  a  negro  from  a  mob 
intent  on  lynching  him  for  shooting  a 
constable,  yet  publicly  approved  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  for  dismissing  the  riot- 
ing negro  troops  at  Brownsville  with- 
out a  trial. 

He  doesn't  believe  that  railroads,  or 
other  private  monopolies,  can  be  en- 
duringly  regulated. 

Both  friends  and  critics  find  in  Sen- 
tor  Borah  numerous  contradictions. 
But  these  contradictions  need  not  im- 
ply deceit.  They  point,  rather,  to  what 
may  perhaps  be  conceded  to  be  an 
asset,  politically  speaking;  and,  to  vast 
numbers  who  want  no  President  for- 
ever stopped  from  various  endeavor  by 
a  few  rocks  in  the  stream  of  things 
— this  character  of  the  Senator's  is  an 
attribute  rather  than  an  evil. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


VReve  is 
Cottitbvt 


In  Svcvy 
Jew 


Jhet^eatic 
Shavit^  Ct^am 

For  a  clean,  close,  comfortable  shave,  get  a 
50c  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving 
Cream  and  use  it  in  this  way:  Place  a  por- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  cream,  about  the  size  of 
a  pea,  on  the  chin.  Moisten  your  shaving 
brush  and  work  the  cream  into  a  rich,  dense, 
long-lasting  lather.  Applying  plenty  of 
water,  spread  the  lather  to  soften  the  entire 
beard.  Slip  the  razor  swiftly  over  your 
face  just  once  and  it  will  leave  you  clean 
shaven,  cool  and  comfortable.  Your  face 
will  feel  fresh  and  free  from  irritation.  In- 
gram's shaving  cream  possesses  medical  qual- 
ities that  keep  the  skin  healthful,  preventing 
irritation  and  healing  small  abrasions  or 
scrapes. 

To  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ingram's  Zodenta 
for  the  teeth,  mail  us  the  name  of  the  druggist  who 
sells  you  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream,  to- 
gether with  the  carton  it  comes  in.  If  your  druggist 
is  not  supplied,  mail  50c  to  us,  with  his  name  and 
address,  and  receive  the  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic 
Shaving  Cream  with  the  Zodenta.  We  will  then 
remit  to  the  druggist  his  profit  on  the  sale. 

F.  F.   Ingram  Co.,  54  Tenth  St.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Canadian  Address  Windsor,   Ont. 

Australasian  Address,   Melbourne,   T.   W.   Cotton,  Ltd.,  Agt. 

To  Convince   Yourself  of  Its  Merits 
Write  for  Free  Sample 
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Marvels    oi:    the    Electric 
Furnace 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

carbide.  But  if  to  the  water  be  added 
a  little  acid  and  a  mercury  salt,  the 
acetylene  gas.  will  unite  with  the  water, 
forming  a  new  compound,  acetalde- 
hyde,  is  produced.  We  can  show  the 
change  most  simply  in  this  fashion: 

CjHj        +        H,0        -»        CjH^O 
acetylene    curded    to     water    forma    acetaldehyde 

Acetaldehyde  is  not  of  much  impor- 
tance in  itself,  but  is  useful  as  a  tran- 
sition. If  its  vapor  mixed  with  hydro- 
gen is  passed  over  finely  divided  nickel, 
serving  as  a  catalyst,  the  two  unite 
and  we  have  alcohol,  according  to  this 
reaction: 

CM,0         +        H,       -♦       C3.0 

acetaldehyde    added    to    hydrogen    forms    alcohol 

Alcohol  we  are  all  familiar  with — 
some  of  us  too  familiar,  but  the  pro- 
hibition laws  will  correct  that.  The 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  alcohol 
we  have  made  from  such  unpromising 
materials  as  limestone  and  coal  is  ex- 
actly the  same  alcohol  as  is  obtained 
by  the  fermentation  of  fruits  and 
grains  by  the  yeast  plant  as  in  wine 
and  beer.  It  is  not  a  substiute  or  im- 
itation. It  is  not  the  wood  spirits 
(methyl  alcohol,  CH^O),  produced  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood, 
equally  serviceable  as  a  solvent  or  fuel, 
but  undrinkable  and  poisonous. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  cider  and  wine 
when  exposed  to  the  air  gradually  turn 
into  vinegar,  that  is,  by  the  growth  of 
bacteria  the  alcohol  is  oxidized  to 
acetic  acid.  We  can,  if  we  like,  dispense 
with  the  bacteria  and  speed  up  the 
process  by  employing  a  catalyst. 
Acetaldehyde,  which  is  halfway  be- 
tween alcohol  and  acid,  may  also  be 
easily  oxidized  to  acetic  acid.  The  re- 
lationship is  readily  seen  by  this: 
CHeO    -■ — *     C,H,0    - — >     C,H,0, 

alcohol  acetaldehyde  acetic  acid 

Acetic  acid,  familiar  to  us  in  a  di- 
luted and  flavored  form  as  vinegar,  is 
when  concentrated  of  great  value  in 
industry,  especially  as  a  solvent. 

In  the  development  of  the  electric 
furnace  America  played  a  pioneer  part. 
Provost  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  the  best  authority 
on  the  history  of  chemistry  in  America, 
claims  for  Robert  Hare,  a  Philadelphia 
chemist  born  in  1781,  the  honor  of  con- 
structing the  first  electrical  furnace. 
With  this  crude  apparatus  and  with  no 
greater  electromotive  force  than  could 
be  attained  from  a  voltaic  pile,  he  con- 
verted charcoal  into  graphite,  volatil- 
ized phosphorus  from  its  compounds, 
isolated  metallic  calcium  and  synthe- 
sized calcium  carbide.  It  is  to  Hare 
also  that  we  owe  the  invention  in  1801 
of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  which 
nowadays  is  used  with  acetylene  as 
well  as  hydrogen.  With  this  instrument 
he  was  able  to  fuse  strontia  and  vola- 
tilize platinum. 

But  the  electrical  furnace  could  not 
be  used  on  a  commercial  scale  until  the 
dynamo  replaced  the  battery  as  a  source 
of  electricity.  The  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  electrical  furnace  centered 
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about  the  search  for  a  cheap  method 
of  preparing  aluminum.  This  is  the 
metallic  base  of  clay  and  therefore  is 
common  enough.  But  clay,  as  we  know 
from  its  use  in  making  porcelain,  is 
very  infusible  and  difficult  to  decom- 
pose. Sixty  years  ago  aluminum  was 
priced  at  $140  a  pound,  but  one  would 
have  had  difficulty  in  buying  such  a 
large  quantity  as  a  pound  at  any  price. 
At  international  expositions  a  small 
bar  of  it  might  be  seen  in  a  Case  la- 
beled "silver  from  clay."  Mechanics 
were  anxious  to  get  the  new  metal,  for 
it  was  light  and  untarnishable,  but  the 
metallurgists  could  not  furnish  it  to 
them  at  low  enough  price.  In  order  to 
extract  it  from  clay  a  more  active 
metal,  sodium,  was  essential.  But  so- 
dium also  was  rare  and  expensive.  In 
those  days  a  professor  of  chemistry 
used  to  keep  a  little  stick  of  it  in  a 
bottle  under  kerosene  and  once  a  year 
he  whittled  off  a  piece  the  size  of  a 
pea  and  threw  it  into  water  to  show 
the  class  how  it  sizzled  and  gave  off 
hydrogen.  The  way  to  get  cheaper 
aluminum  was,  it  seemed,  to  get  cheap- 
er sodium  and  Hamilton  Young  Castner 
set  himself  at  this  problem.  He  was  a 
Brooklyn  boy,  a  student  of  Chandler's 
at  Columbia.  You  can  see  the  bronze 
tablet  in  his  honor  at  the  entrance  of 
Havemeyer  Hall.  In  1886  he  produced 
metallic  sodium  by  mixing  caustic  soda 
with  iron  and  charcoal  in  an  iron  pot 
and  heating  in  a  gas  furnace.  Before 
this  experiment  sodium  sold  at  $2  a 
pound;  after  it  sodium  sold  at  twenty 
cents  a  pound. 

But  altho  Castner  had  succeeded  in 
his  experiment  he  was  defeated  in  his 
object.  For  while  he  was  perfecting  the 
sodium  process  for  making  aluminum 
electrolytic  process  for  getting  alumi- 
num directly  was  discovered  in  Oberlin. 
So  the  $250,000  plant  of  the  "Alumin- 
ium Company  Ltd."  that  Castner  had 
got  erected  at  Birmingham,  England, 
did  not  make  aluminum  at  all,  but 
turned  out  sodium  for  other  purposes 
instead.  Castner  then  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  electrolytic  method  of 
producing  sodium  by  the  use  of  the 
power  of  Niagara  Falls,  electric  power. 
Here  in  1894  he  succeeded  in  separat- 
ing common  salt  into  its  component 
elements,  chlorine  and  sodium,  by  pass- 
ing the  electric  current  thru  brine  and 
collecting  the  sodium  in  the  mercury 
floor  of  the  cell.  Nowadays  sodium  and 
chlorine  and  their  compounds  are  made 
in  enormous  quantities  by  the  decom- 
position of  salt.  The  United  States 
Government  in  1918  procured  nearly 
4',000,000  pounds  of  chlorine  for  gas 
warfare  by  this  method  of  electrolysis. 
The  discovery  of  the  electrical  proc- 
ess of  making  aluminum  that  displaced 
the  sodium  method  was  due  to  Charles 
M.  Hall.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Congre- 
gational minister  and  as  a  boy  took  a 
fancy  to  chemistry  thru  happening 
upon  an  old  textbook  of  that  science 
in  his  father's  library.  He  never  knew 
who  the  author  was,  for  the  cover  and 
title  page  had  been  torn  off.  The  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  electrolytic 
^  production  of  aluminum  was,  as  I  have 
.  said,  because  its  compounds  were  so 
hard  to  melt  that  the  current  could  not 
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pass  thru.  In  1886,  when  Hall  was 
twenty-two,  he  solved  the  problem  in 
the  laboratory  of  Oberlin  College  with 
no  other  apparatus  than  a  small  cru- 
ci-ble,  a  gasoline  burner  to  heat  it  with 
and  a  galvanic  battery  to  supply  the 
electricity.  He  found  that  a  Greenland 
mineral,  known  as  cryolite  (a  double 
fluoride  of  sodium  and  aluminum),  was 
readily  fused  and  would  dissolve  alu- 
mina (aluminum  oxide).  When  an  elec- 
tric current  was  passed  thru  the  melted 
mass  the  metal  aluminum  would  collect 
at  one  of  the  poles. 

In  working  out  the  process  and  de- 
fending his  rights  Hall  used  up  all 
his  own  money,  his  brother's  and  his 
uncle's,  but  he  won  out  in  the  end  and 
the  courts  held  that  his  patent  had 
priority  over  the  French  claim  of  He- 
rault.  On  his  death,  a  few  years  ago, 
Hall  left  his  large  fortune  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  Oberlin. 

Another  young  man  from  Ohio,  Al- 
fred C.  Cowles,  with  whom  Hall  was 
for  a  time  associated,  was  the  first  to 
develop  the  wide  possibilities  of  the 
electric  furnace  on  a  commercial  scale. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Columbus  and  in  1886  start- 
ed the  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  and 
Aluminum  Company  at  Lockport,  New 
York,  using  Niagara  power.  The  vari- 
ous aluminum  bronzes  made  by  ab- 
sorbing the  electrolyzed  aluminum  in 
copper  attracted  immediate  attention 
by  their  beauty  and  usefulness  in  elec- 
trical work  and  later  the  company 
turned  out  other  products  besides  alum- 
inum, such  as  calcium  carbide,  phos- 
phorus, and  carborundum. 

The  last  named  product,  carborun- 
dum, was  the  discovery  of  E.  A.  Ache- 
son,  who  was  a  graduate  of  no  college 
unless  you  call  Edison's  laboratory  a 
college.  In  1891  he  packed  clay  and 
charcoal  into  an  iron  bowl,  connected 
it  to  a  dynamo  and  stuck  into  the  mix- 
ture an  electric  light  carbon  connected 
to  the  other  pole  of  the  dynamo.  When 
he  pulled  out  the  rod  he  found  its  end 
encrusted  with  glittering  crystals  of 
an  unknown  substance.  They  were  blue 
and  black  and  iridescent,  exceedingly 
hard  and  very  beautiful.  He  sold  them 
as  a  substitute  for  diamond  dust  by 
the  carat  at  $560  a  pound.  They  were 
as  well  worth  the  money  as  dia- 
mond dust,  but  those  who  purchased 
them  must  have  regretted  it,  for  much 
finer  crystals  were  soon  on  sale  at  ten 
cents  a  pound.  The  mysterious  sub- 
stance turned  out  to  be  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  silicon,  the  simplest  possi- 
ble compound,  one  atom  of  each  CSi. 
Acheson  set  up  a  factory  at  Niagara, 
where  he  made  it  in  ten-ton  batches. 
The  furnace  consisted  simply  of  a 
brick  box  fifteen  feet  long  and  seven 
feet  wide  and  deep,  with  big  carbon 
electrodes  at  the  ends.  Between  them 
was  packed  a  mixture  of  coke  to  sup- 
ply the  carbon,  sand  to  supply  the 
silicon,  sawdust  to  make  the  mass  por- 
ous and  salt  to  make  it  fusible. 

The  substance  thus  produced  at  Ni- 
agara Falls  is  known  as  "carborun- 
dum" south  of  the  American-Canadian 
boundary  and  as  "crystolon"  north  of 
this  line,  and  as  "silicon  carbide"  by 
chemists    the   world   over.    Since   it  is 
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next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness  it 
takes  off  metal  faster  than  emery 
(aluminum  oxide),  using  less  power 
and  wasting  less  heat  in  futile  fire- 
works. It  is  used  for  grindstones  of 
all  sizes,  including  those  the  dentist 
works  on  your  teeth.  It  has  revolution- 
ized shop-practice,  for  articles  can  be 
ground  into  shape  better  and  quicker 
than  they  can  be  cut.  What  is  more, 
the  artificial  abrasives  do  not  injure 
the  lungs  of  the  operatives  like  sand- 
stone. 

A  new  use  for  carborundum  was 
found  during  the  war  when  Uncle  Sam 
assumed  the  role  of  ove  as  "cloud- 
compeller."  Acting  on  carborundum 
with  chlorine — also,  you  remember,  a 
product  of  electrical  action — the 
chlorine  displaces  the  carbon,  forming 
silicon  tetra-chloride  (SiClJ,  a  color- 
less liquid  resembling  chloroform.  When 
this  comes  in  contact  with  moist  air  it 
gives  off  thick,  white  fumes,  for  water 
decomposes  it,  giving  a  white  powder 
(silicon  hydroxide)  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  ammonia  is  present  the  acid 
will  unite  with  it,  giving  further  white 
fumes  of  the  salt,  ammonium  chloride. 
So  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  silicon 
chloride  with  one  part  of  dry  ammonia 
was  used  in  the  war  to  produce  smoke- 
screens for  the  concealment  of  the 
movements  of  troops,  batteries  and  ves- 
sels or  put  in  shells  so  the  outlook  could 
see  where  they  burst  and  so  get  the 
range.  Titanium  tetra-chloride,  a  sim- 
ilar substance,  was  found  50  per  cent 
better  than  silicon,  but  phosphorus — 
which  also  we  get  from  the  electric 
furnace— proved  the  most  effective 
mystifier  of  all. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  arti- 
ficial abrasives  fine  grinding  was  most- 
ly done  by  emery,  which  is  an  impure 
form  of  aluminum  oxide  found  in  na- 
ture. A  purer  form  is  made  from  the 
mineral  bauxite  by  driving  off  its  com- 
bined water.  Bauxite  is  the  ore  used  in 
the  electric  furnace  for  the  production 
of  metallic  aluminum.  Formerly  we 
imported  a  large  part  of  our  bauxite 
from  France,  but  when  the  war  shut 
off  this  source  we  developed  our  domes- 
tic fields  in  Arkansas,  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  these  are  now  producing 
half  a  million  tons  a  year.  Bauxite 
simply  fused  in  the  electric  furnace 
makes  a  better  abrasive  than  the  nat- 
ural emery  or  corundum,  and  it  is  sold 
for  this  purpose  under  the  name  of 
"aloxite."  When  the  fused  bauxite  is 
worked  up  with  a  bonding  material 
into  crucibles  or  muffles  and  baked  in 
a  kiln  it  forms  the  refractory  ware 
known  as  "alundum."  Since  alundum 
is  porous  and  not  attacked  by  acids  it 
is  used  for  filtering  hot  and  corrosive 
liquids  that  would  eat  up  filter-paper. 
Carborundum  or  crystolon  is  also  made 
up  into  refractory  ware  for  high  tem- 
perature work.  When  the  fused  mass 
of  the  carborundum  furnace  is  broken 
up  there  is  found  surrounding  the  car- 
borundum core  a  similar  substance  tho 
not  quite  so  hard  and  infusible,  known 
as  "carborundum  sand"  or  "siloxicon." 
This  is  mixed  with  fireclay  and  used 
for  furnace  linings. 

Many    new    forms     of     refractories 


TO  build  a  modern  home 
and  then  furnish  it  with 
unmodern  equipment  is  ( 
a  false   economy.       A   truly 
modern  bathroom  is  a  perpet- 
ual delight.     Silent  Si-wel-clo 
Closets  are  rapidly  displacing 
the  obsolete  loud-flushing  closets 
in  present-day  buildings — not 
alone  because  of  the  quiet  operat- 
ing feature  but  because  of  me- 
chanical and  sanitary  excellence. 
The  Si-wel-clo  is  but  one  item 
of  the  complete  line  of 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 
"TEPECO"  ALL-CLAY  PLUMBING 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  beautiful,  practical  and 
permanent.  How  permanent  can  be  realized 
only  after  experience  with  other  kinds. 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid 
and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to 
its  glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface 
be  worn  away  by  scquring.  With  time,  inferior 
materials  will  lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will 
adhere,  the  appearance  become  uninviting — the 
piece  lose  its  usefulness.  Insist  that  all  your 
plumbing  fixtures  be  of  "Tepeco"  ware.  A  wise 
investment — a  beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  huild  or  renovate  your  bathroom  be  sure  to 
write  for  our  instructive  book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 

The    Trenton    Potteries    Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  All-Clay   Plumhmg  Fixturfs 
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BOBBINK  &  ATKINS 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask  for 
Catalog 


ROSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

OLD-FASHION  FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  AND   BUSHES 

SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS 

With  Consistent  Service 


RUTHERFORD 


NEW  JERSEY 


The  Ideal  is  a  wonderful  labor 
and  time  saver.  It  is  a  simple 
trouble-proof  machine  —  easy  to 
operate  and  easy  to  care  for. 
Cuts  just  as  close  to  walks,  trees, 
flower  beds  and  other  obstacles  a 
a  hand  mower.  Moreover,  tlip 
Ideal  is  a  roller  and  mower  in 
one.  and  keeps  the  sod  firm  ami 
smooth. 

Sold  on  a  guarantee  of  positive 
satisfaction.  Write  for  catalog  ami 
ask  for  details  of  our  five  d.iy 
trial  offer. 

Ideal  Lawn  Mower  Company 

R.  E.  OldB,  Chairman 
425  Kalamazoo  St.,  Lansiag,  Mich, 


$1362 


BUYSTHE  MATERIAL 
TOBUILDTHISHOMEl 


IDEAL 

TRACTOR. 

lAAVNMO^O^eS 


"Docs  the  Xl'OTk  of    /l^l^ 

5  HanJ  MoT<itr^"b 


Improved  Sensibly.  Cut-to-Fit. 
Approved  by  Carpenters, 
When  You  Build  "THE  HAR. 

RIS  WAY"  you  build  to  stay. 
Exclusive  cutting  and  bundling  fea- 
tures— special  advantages  for  the 
careful  Home  Builder.  It  is  the  best, 
safest  and  most  sensible  way  to 
build  your  ideal  home  rieht,  with* 
out  the  wasto  of  a  single  penny. 

^  LOW  PRICE  STILl  IN  FORCE 

,„=    It  yonare  needingahoose.eftherfcr 
'"^    investmeut  or  for  a  borne,  write  as. 

$10,000  FREE  Plan  Book 

Write  today  for  our  beautiful  $10,000  .^' 
HARRIS   HOME    PLAN    BOOK  # 

-      -  ■  ■     $*■ 


100  Designs,  with  ,^ 


floor  plans,  prices,  etc.;  ex- ,^^'         Your 
plains  __ho_w_  we   eave.^S-    •^otection 
Get  our  "\?^  ----- 

FREE  Blue        ^x. 
Print  Plan  offer 


25"to831-3%  on  Bn-^ 


ished  cost. 
Write 


.# 


^Todajr^ 


"-Every  sale 

iron  clad 

guaranteed 


^% 


w 


,# 


HARRIS  BROS.CO.%;#  0epf.cxw  ni.chicago 
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"Bi^ginner's, 


ISiow  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 

Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,     Camp     Stools,     Umbrellas, 

Canvas,    Academy    Boards,    Colors, 

Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated, 

$3.00.      Full   line   of  boxes  of   Oil, 

Water    Color    and    China    Painting, 

Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101  Fulton  Street,   New  York 


have  come  into  use  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  new  hig'h  temperature  work.  The 
essentials  are  that  it  should  not  melt 
or  crumble  at  high  heat  and  should  not 
expand  and  contract  greatly  under 
changes  of  temperature  (low  coefficient 
of  thermal  expansion).  Whether  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  heat  thru  read- 
ily or  slowly  (coefficient  of  thermal  con- 
ductivity) depends  on  whether  it  is 
wanted  as  a  crucible  or  as  a  furnace 
lining.  Lime  (calcium  oxide)  fuses  only 
at  the  highest  heat  of  the  electric  fur- 
nace, but  it  breaks  down  into  dust. 
Magnesia  (magnesium  oxide)  is  bet- 
ter and  is  most  extensively  employed. 
For  every  ton  of  steel  produced  five 
pounds  of  magnesite  is  needed.  For- 
merly we  imported  90  per  cent  of  our 
supply  from  Austria,  but  now  we  get 
it  from  California  and  Washington.  In 
1913  the  American  production  of  mag- 
nesite was  only  9600  tons.  In  1918  it 
was  225,000.  Zirconia  (zirconium  ox- 
ide) is  still  more  refractory  and  in 
spite  of  its  greater  cost  it  is  coming- 
into  use  as  "zirkite"  for  lining  electric 
furnaces. 

Silicon  is  next  to  oxygen  the  com- 
monest element  in  the  world.  It  forms- 
a  quarter  of  the  earth's  crust,  yet  it  is 
unfamiliar  to  most  of  us.  That  is  be- 
cause it  is  always  found  combined  with 
oxygen  in  the  form  of  silica  as  quartz 
crystal  or  sand.  This  used  to  be  con- 
sidered too  refractory  to  be  blown  but 
is  found  to  be  easily  manipulable  at 
the  high  temperatures  now  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  glass-blower.  So  the  chem- 
ist rejoices  in  flasks  that  he  can  heat 
red  hot  in  the  Bunsen  burner  and  then 
plunge  into  ice  water  without  break- 
ing, and  the  cook  can  bake  and  serve  . 
in  a  dish  of  "pyrex,"  a  compound  of 
about  85  per  cent  silica. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth, 
century  minute  specimens  of  silicon 
were  sold  as  laboratory  curiosities  at 
the  price  of  $100  an  ounce.  Two  years 
later  it  was  turned  out  by  the  barrelful 
at  Niagara  as  an  accidental  by-prod- 
uct and  could  not  find  a  market  at  ten 
cents  a  pound.  Silicon  from  the  electric 
furnace  appears  in  the  form  of  hard, 
glittering  metallic  crystals. 

The  scope  of  the  electric  furnace 
reaches  from  the  costly  but  compara- 
tively valueless  diamond  to  the  cheap 
but  indispensable  steel.  As  F.  J.  Tone 
says,  if  the  automobile  manufacturers 
were  deprived  of  Niagara  products, 
the  abrasives,  aluminum,  acetylene  for 
welding  and  high-speed  tool  steel  a  fac- 
tory now  turning  out  five  hundred  cars 
a  day  would  be  reduced  to  one  hun- 
dred. I  have  here  been  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  electricity  as  effecting 
chemical  changes  in  combining  or  sep- 
arating elements,  but  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  its  rapidly  extending  use  as 
a  source  of  heat,  as  in  the  production 
and  casting  of  steel.  In  1908  there  were 
only  fifty-five  tons  of  steel  produced 
by  the  electric  furnace  in  the  United 
States,  but  by  1915  this  had  risen  to 
69,000  tons.  And  besides  ordinary  steel 
the  electric  furnace  has  given  us  alloys 
of  iron  with  the  once  "rare  metals" 
that  have  created  a  new  science  of 
metallurgy. 
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Here  Is  the  Real  American 
Girl 

{Continued   from    page    17) 
much.   She  dropped  into  an  easy  chair 
and    closed    her    eyes.    Sympathetically 
the  club  leader  asked   if  she  were  ill. 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  just  done  for,"  she  re- 
plied. "It's  so  hot  today."  Then  she 
straightened  up  and,  smiling,  with  a 
far-away  look  in  her  brown  eyes,  said: 
^'I'm  ashamed  of  myself.  I  oughtn't  to 
act  like  this.  Why,  I'm  putting  up  the 
food  for  the  soldiers,  and  that's  my 
bit,  ain't  it?" 

A  few  months  after  this  a  union 
"was  organized  in  the  packing  houses 
and  Maggie  joined.  The  officials  pre- 
sented their  demands  for  an  increase 
in  wages,  an  eight-hour  day,  and  time 
and  a  half  for  Sunday,  and  overtime 
from  January  to  May.  When  the  em- 
ployers would  not  confer  with  the  of- 
ficers of  the  union  on  these  demands, 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Government 
at  Washington.  In  a  few  days  the  em- 
ployers of  60,000  men  and  women, 
black  and  white,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
Slovaks,  Bohemians,  Germans,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were 
called  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
the  organized  workers  of  this  great 
industry. 

At  last  employers  and  employees 
agreed  on  an  arbitrator  who  for  one 
month  held  hearings  and  decided  in 
favor  of  the  demands  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  and  the  increase  in  wages 
and  the  back  "overtime."  Among  those 
who  received  these  benefits  of  organ- 
ization wrere  both  Maggie  and  her  fa- 
ther. The  dream  had  come  true,  the 
eight-hour  day  which  the  workers  in 
"the  yards"  had  suffered  and  struggled 
for  from  1886  to  1919. 

The  girls  in  the  packing  house  where 
Maggie  worked,  who  in  1904  were  re- 
ceiving 15%  cents  an  hour  and  less, 
with  an  unlimited  day,  were  now  get- 
ting 33  cents  an  hour,  working  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  overtime  wages  from 
January  to  May  were,  by  agreement, 
paid  to  all  workers.  Maggie  was  hilari- 
ous over  her  back  pay.  She  spent  it  in 
her  mind  many  times  over;  for  mother, 
family  and  herself.  At  last  it  came  in 
her  pay  envelope.  Of  course,  she  took 
it  home,  and  talked  over  the  use  of  it 
with  her  sympathetic  Irish  mother, 
who  rejoiced  with  her.  Leona,  her  Po- 
lish friend,  whose  parents  never  will- 
ingly allowed  her  to  have  her  wages, 
recklessly  spent  her  money  on  herself 
and  her  friends.  Picture  shows  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  as  many  evenings  as 
possible;  candy  and  vanity  cases,  furs 
and  cheap  jewelry,  were  among  the 
luxuries  bought  by  the  girls  who  had 
never  had  justice  done  to  their  earn- 
ing power  in  their  own  homes. 

Maggie  bought  her  mother  a  fur  col- 
lar, and  some  new  sheets  and  pillow 
cases.  For  the  family  a  cheap  phono- 
graph was  purchased,  for  this  all  could 
enjoy.  And  when  summer  came  it  could 
give  music  out  the  window  to  the 
neighbors. 

What  a  feast  they  had  that  first 
Sunday  after  pay  day — all  the  good 
things  they  had  wanted   so   long.    The 


UNLIMITED  GUARANTEE 

The  Chamberlin  Company  tells  you,  when  it  in- 
stalls Chamberlin  Strips  on  your  house,  that  these 
weatherstrips  will  serve  satisfactorily  for  an  un- 
limited length  of  time. 

You  are  also  told  that  if  at  any  time  Chamberlin 
Strips  give  the  slightest  trouble,  the  Chamberlm 
Company  will  gladly  put  them  in  order  again. 
You  can  judge  for  yourself  how  good  and  durable 
Chamberlin  Strips  are  when  the  Chamberlin 
Company  guarantees  them  as  it  does  for  an  un- 
limited length  of  time. 

Chamberlin  Strips  have  proved  so  serviceable,  though, 
during  the  26  years  they  have  been  on  the  market,  and 
have  so  consistently  outlasted  the  buildings  upon  which 
they  have  been  installed,  that  they  fully  merit  the  unlim- 
ited guarantee  we  make  for  them. 

Also,  Chamberlin's  position  as  oldest  and  largest  manu- 
facturer of  weatherstrips  in  the  United  States  gives  to  this 
unlimited  guarantee  a  reliability  that  enables  you  to  accept 
it  at  full  value   knowing  it  will  be  scrupulously  fulfilled. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  the  Chamberlin 
weatherstrip  booklet.   Write  lor  a  copy  today 

Chamberlin 
Metal  Weatherstrip  Co. 

[119  DinanBIdg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


—  Chamberlin  Metal  Weather- 
strips give  exceptional  service 
on  casement  windows," 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by  Rev.  E.   E.   HALE,   D.    D..   and 

other  Unitarian  literature  sent  FREE 

Address  P.O.  M..  Arlington  St.  Church.  Boston,  Mass. 

1   ».  Originated  and  Introduced  by  u' 

THE  ELM  CITY  NURSERY  COMPANY 
Woodmont  Nurseries,  Inc.   ' 
Box  199,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

fall  Planting  Advised.  Send  for 
Box  -  Barberry  Folder  and  General 
Nursery  Catalogue. 


Ten  Fine    Named    Peonies 
for  $2.50 

or  20  for  $5.00,  all  different  and  truly 
labeled.  A  chance  to  obtain  a  fine  collection 
at  half  price.  These  are  selected  from  varie- 
ties I  have  in  greater  numbers.  With  the 
$5.00  collection  I  will  include  one  plant  of 
Barone'^  Schroeder  free.  I  have  a  fine  stock 
of  Lady  -Mexandra  Duff,  Le  Cygne,  Sou- 
lange,  Mons  Martin  Cahuzac,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, James  Kelway  and  various  other  fine 
sorts.  Send  for  catalogue.  W.  L.  Gumm, 
Peony    Specialist,    Remington,    Indiana. 


HYMNS  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH 

Charles  ClayloD  Morrison  and  Herbert  L  WiUell.  Editors 
The  Hymnal  for  the  new  social  era.     For  use  in 
all   evangelical   denominations.     "Tlie  most   beau- 
tiful hymnal  in  the  American  Church."     Betum- 
_  able  copy  and  prices  sent  on  request.  _ 

The  Daily  Allar' 

By  Herbert  L  WiUell  and  Charles  Cbyton  Monisoo 

A  manual  of  private  devotion  and  family  worship, 
400  pages.  For  each  day  a  theme,  meUiution, 
Scripture  selection,  stanza  of  poetry  and  prayer. 
Beautifully  printed,  bound  in  leather,  with  gold 
_stamp.    A  perfect  gift.    Price,  ?2.50-f  10c  postage. 

ChristianCenfury 

Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  Editor 

An  undenominational  journal  of  religion.  Faces 
the  reconstruction  era  with  faith.  Indispensable 
to  the  thoughtful  layman  or  minister  who  wants 
to  keep  his  religious  thinking  alireast  of  his 
other  thinking.     Three  Issues  sent  free  on  renuest. 

The  Christian  Century  Press 

713  E.  40th  Street  Chicago,  111. 
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This 
Wonderful  Ran^e 
"With  Two  Ovens 


Bakes  Bread.Pies,Biscuits 
Broils,  Roasts,  and  Cooks 
Nine  Different  Vegetables 
All  At  One  Time. 

Althousrh  it  it  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

^-^      Gold  Medal  ^ 

(Henwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 

want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

"Maies  Coofiing^Easy" 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  177 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal,  Wood 
and  Gas  Hanffea,  Heatinff  Stoves  and  Furnaces. 


family  were  proud  to  haughtiness  over 
their  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Saving 
Stamp  books.  The  front  windows 
showed  an  exhibit  of  service  flag  and 
bond  posters.  The  girls  began  to  plan 
for  a  larger  flat,  perhaps  a  cottage  in 
the  prairie,  with  a  parlor,  a  piano,  and 
enlarged  photographs  of  all  the  family. 

Then  the  armistice  was  signed  and 
work  became  slack — less  hours  even 
at  33  to  75  cents  an  hour  made  the 
weekly  income  less.  The  workers  became 
restless.  Liberty  Bonds  were  not  all 
paid  for,  and  the  non-English  speak- 
ing folks  were  tired  of  being  Ameri- 
canized. They  had  been  suppressed  for 
four  years — they  had  patiently  gone 
thru  the  registration,  draft,  misunder- 
standing and  suspicion.  Many  were 
turned  off  because  they  had  not  taken 
out  their  "first  papers." 

The  war  fever  attacked  the  men 
workers — they  began  to  strike  in  small 
groups;  separate  shops  stopped  work 
— sometimes  because  of  personal  griev- 
ances, but  oftener  because  of  misun- 
derstanding or  pettiness  on  the  part 
of  the  "boss."  Maggie  heard  her  father 
say,  "the  union  president  is  against 
these  crazy  strikes,  he  said  it  will 
break  up  the  organization." 

Maggie  loved  the  talks  at  lunch 
time.  She  heard  so  much  of  unionism 
at  home  that  she  was  generally  the 
one  to  say  the  conclusive  word  to  these 
girls  from  Polish,  Bohemian,  Lithu- 
anian, Slovak  and  Irish  homes.  On  this 
day  of  heated  talk  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  join  the  union,  Mag- 
gie burst  out  with  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  girls:  "Well,  anj'Tvay  we  ought 
to  do  it,  for  the  girls  that  come  after 
us,  and  even  if  we  do  get  married,  my 
mother  says,  you  may  have  to  go  back 
again  to  the  shop."  The  girls  agreed 
to  join  at  the  next  meeting.  As  they 
walked  home  after  work  a  poster  an- 
nounced that  a  mass  meeting  would 
be  held  Sunday  afternoon,  in  several 
vacant  lots,  to  vote  on  a  general  strike. 
This  excited  the  girls,  for  a  strike  was 
the  most  thrilling  experience  that  ever 
came  to  these  machine  driven  young 
girls  of  nineteen. 

Maggie  at  nineteen  had  gone  the 
whole  scale  of  the  industrial  life.  She 
was  weary  and  felt  old  before  her  time. 
A  strike  would  have  been  a  respite, 
for  she  did  not  see  a  vacation  that 
would  come  voluntarily  to  one  who  must 
work  steadily  if  they  were  to  live'  as 
she  wanted  to  live.  She  dreamed  of  the 
soldier  hero  who  was  expected  home 
soon,  and  when  alone  she  liked  to  plan 
a  home  of  their  own  with  no  other 
family  but  themselves  in  the  house. 
Maybe  they  might  have  a  child,  but 
then  she  hesitated,  for  it  was  gos- 
siped in  the  shop  that  many  of  the 
girls  who  married  did  not  have  chil- 
dren. Sometimes  they  came  but  did  not 
live.  The  girls  talked  of  many  things 
that  Maggie's  Old  Country  mother  did 
not  think  nice  subjects  for  girls.  At 
last  the  soldiers  came  home,  the  brother 
and  lover  both  wearing  the  War  Cross 
for  gallant  service. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the 
boys  should  not  take  jobs  at  first.  They 
must  have  a  good  time  with  "the  folks." 
But    Maggie's    soldier    was    impatient 


WAy  Saple.ss  (Spring 


■■  /vo    sag>    in.  any   i/v>^v 


SLEEP  that  renews 
your  energy — that 
rebuilds  your  worn- 
out  body  and  brain  cells 
— that  turns  you  out 
of  bed  bright,  clear- 
brained — fit  for    the 

day's  work! 

That's  the  kind  of  sleep 
you  enjoy  when  the  Way 
Sagless  Spring  is  the  foun- 
dation of  your  sleeping 
outfit. 

Its  resilient  surface 
conforms  to  your  body 
without  sagging — makes 
your  sleeping  position 
comfortable,  restful.  Does 
not  roll  you  toward  the 
center.  This  sagless  con- 
struction is  patented. 

All  metal  —  quiet  —  sanitarj'  — 
can't  tear  bedding. 

Quarter  century  guarantee  with 
each  spring.  Ask  the  nearest  Way- 
dealer  about  oar  30  nights'  free  trial 
offer. 

\\'rite  (or  the  interesting  Way 
Sleep  Booklet. 

Way  Sagless  Spring  Company 
434  East  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.    ^ — 
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Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My   method   is  tlie  only  ^va\'  to  prevent  the  hair  from  growing 
again.       Easy,    painless,    harmless.       No  scars.      Booklet  free. 
Write  todav  enclosing  3  stamps.     We  teach  beauty  culture. 
D.  J.  MAHLER,        300-X.  Mahler  Park.         Providence.  R.  !• 
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for  a  job  and  a  wedding.  He  and  Mag- 
gie understood  each  other.  He  was 
strong  and  not  afraid  to  work,  and 
would   soon  get  a  place,  he   thought. 

Yet  weeks  passed  into  months  before 
a  job  came  at  the  wage  he  felt  neces- 
sary if  he  and  Maggie  were  to  have 
a  home  of  their  own.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  go  below  his  standard. 
At  the  many  talks  around  the  O'Day 
table  it  was  affirmed  and  reaffirmed 
that  they  never  would  marry  and  live 
the  way  the  non-English  speaking 
neighbors  did,  overcrowding  their  four 
rooms.  That,  Maggie  and  her  soldier 
could  not  tolerate. 

"We  must  have  a  flat  with  a  bath, 
Maggie." 

"Yes,  and  a  room  for  a  piano  and 
parlor  furniture;  for  sure  we  want 
our  friends."  They  dreamed  and 
planned  for  a  wage  that  would  pro- 
vide what  they  felt  were  necessities 
for  "a  decent  American  standard  of 
living." 

Four  rooms,  a  bath  and  a  parlor,  in 
a  part  of  the  city  that  was  cleaner 
and  sweeter  than  where  they  were 
born — that  was  their  aim.  Maggie 
worked  on,  planning  and  dreaming, 
for  now  she  was  living  for  their  home. 
The  slack  season,  when  the  hours  were 
few,  had  begun.  The  week's  income  fell 
below  that  she  had  counted  on.  She 
brooded  over  the  short  and  shorter 
hours  which  meant  less  and  l«ss  in  the 
pay  envelope.  She  wondered  to  herself 
(but  she  did  not  allow  herself  to  speak 
of  it  to  anybody)  whether  she,  perhaps, 
might  stay  on  working  and  waiting  as 
Mary  had  done.  Then  there  was  Jen- 
nie and  several  others  in  the  shop  who 
were  growing  old  and  still  working 
and  waiting.  There  was  Leona,  too, 
and  Lena;  they  had  married  but  came 
back  to  work.  Leona  had  a  child  that 
was  kept  at  the  nursery;  but  Lena  did 
not  have  any  children.  Maggie  was  not 
happy  in  spite  of  the  loy^l  devotion 
of  her  soldier.  She  did  not  seem  to  be 
achieving  the  life  that  she  had  hoped 
for.  Where  would  this  end? 

Her  soldier  could  not  get  a  job  up 
to  the  standard  which  was  not  only 
his  own  but  that  of  many  other  Eng- 
lish speaking  workers.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  go  below  the  rate  paid 
to  the  men  in  the  shop  during  the  war. 
His  service,  his  wounds  and  his  War 
Cross,  he  felt,  deserved  a  war  wage. 
And  when  he  married,  Maggie  must  not 
work  in  the  shop.  He  must  be  the 
breadwinner  and  she  the  partner  that 
stayed  at  home.  This  also  was  part  of 
his  American  standard.  Often  he  and 
Maggie  discussed  it;  they  never  could 
agree  that  Leona's  and  Lena's  way 
would  be  good  for  their  home. 

These  ambitious  young  American 
workers  little  dreamed  that  they  were 
instinctively  setting  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing that  meant  a  long,  hard  struggle 
for  themselves.  They  did  not  know 
that  it  was  also  a  world  struggle,  tho 
the  soldier  perhaps  had  dimly  sensed 
this  while  he  was  in  France  and  Eng- 
land where  "the  national  minimum" 
standard  of  living  was  a  dream  ex- 
pressed if  not  yet  fully  realized  by  the 
more  progressive  workers  of  the  world. 
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VT'OUR  doors  close  as  soft- 

•*•  ly  and  quietly  as  if  made 

of  cotton  when  the  Yale  Door 

Closer  takes  them  in  charge. 

That  means  no  more  slam- 
ming or  banging,  no  more 
nerve  racking  jars.  It  means 
the  satisfaction,  comfort  and 
assurance  of  health  protection 
that  come  with  the  quiet  posi- 
tive closing  of  the  doors 
whenever  opened. 

Go  to  your  hardware  dealer. 
Ask  him  for  the  Yale  Rever- 
sible Door  Closer.  He  has 
the  proper  sizes  for  either 
right  or  left  hand  doors  that 
you  can  apply  yourself,  with 
only  a  screw  driver,  without 
changing  anything. 

The  Yale  Rez'ersiblc  Door  Closer 
bears  the  same  trade-mark  "Yale" 
that  appears  on  Yale  Builders'  Locks 
and  Hardware,  Padlocks,  Night 
Latches,  Cabinet  Locks,  Bank  Locks, 
Chain  Blocks  and  Electric  Hoists. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  St. 

Canadian  Yale   &  Towne,  Ltd. 
St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  INDEPENDENT  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

This  brochure  prepared  by  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law,  Head  of  the  English  Department  of  the 
Stuyvesant  High  School,  where  nearly  FIVE  THOUSAND  boys  attend,  is  of  special  help  to 
teachers  of  Oral  Composition,  Supplementary  Reading,  Public  Speaking,  Rhetoric,  Journalism, 
Extempore  Speaking  and  Oral  Expression.  It  is  free.  Sending  for  it  will  not  place  you  under 
any  obligation.     Address  The  Independent,   119  West  40th  St.,   New  York. 


WEST    INDIES    CRUISES 

To  Havana,  Santiago,  Jamaica.ZPanama  Canal  Zone.  Costa  Rica 

No  trips  more  carefully  planned  or  more  adequately  conducted  than  these  cruises  of  the  Amer- 
ican Express  Travel  Department  this  winter  to  the  American  Tropics. 

Luxurious  passe.nger  steamers  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  will  be  your  hotel.  Every  comfort 
and  convenience  on  sea,  every  facility  to  see  and  enjoy  the  most  interesting  places  ashore; 
all  under  the  personal  direction  of  men  most  experienced  in  West  Indian  Travel.  Our  record 
of  past  service  and  the  international  repiitation  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department 
is  your  guarantee. 

Cruises  sailing  in  January  and  February.    Duration,  Twenty-four  days. 

Bookings  should  be  made  at  once.     Write  for  illustrated    descrip' 
five    booklet    of    these    cruises,    diagram    of   steamers,    rates,    etc. 
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She/ hex. 

ShMir-dDiin 

Spectacles 

POSSESS  that  indefinable 
distinction  which  makes 
them    look    as    though 
designed  for  you  alone  when 
your  optical  specialist  fits  the 
right  size  of  the  style  you  select. 

— and  Shur-ons  will  help  you 
see  better. 
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E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  ALL  Shur-on 
Optical  Products 

Est.  1864      ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 
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AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  & 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Wednesday,  October  15, 
1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Saturday,  September 
20^  1919.  G.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 
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Where  Ihere's  ras+in^  Prosperiiij" 

With  more  than  a  billion  dollars  war  pro- 
fits from  the  products  of  her  soil,  Nebraska 
will  spend  immense  sums  on  needed  pub- 
lic works  and  private  iimprovements.    '■ 

Omaha  is  the  natural  manufacturing'  and 
distributing  point  for  Nebraska  and  the 
rich  agricultural  middle  west.  Thirty- 
fourth  city  in  population  r/ij/fecnf/i  in 
bank  clearings.  Ideal  location  for  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  retailers  and  other 
business  or  professional  men. 

,     Inuestigate   Omaha's  Opportunities-  for   YOU. 

New  Omaha   Eiook  of  dependable  informatWi.  free 
on  request.     Address  Dept^^i    vx^j 
'^  ■  ::f      >- 
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How  to  Study  This  Number 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK  HOUK   LAW,    PH.D. 

HKAD    OF    THE    ENGUSH    DEl'ARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH     SCHOOL,     NEW     YORK    CITY 

I.  Cardinal    Mercler.    By    H.   T.   Sudduth. 

1.  What  are  the  distinKuishing:  characteristics 
of  a  sonnet? 

2.  Name  some  English  poets  who  excelled  in 
the  writing  of  sonnets.  Read  aloud  any  fa- 
mous English  sonnet,  and  explain  in  what 
its  excellence  consists. 

3.  Explain  in  what  respects  the  simile  in  the 
third  line  is  peculiarly  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective. 

4.  Present  a  character  sketch  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

5.  Compare  or  contrast  Cardinal  Richelieu  and 
Cardinal   Mercier. 

II.  A  Twentieth  Century  Troubadour.  By 
Edwin    E.  Slosson. 

1.  Explain  the  full  meaning  of  the  simile: 
"Like  the  reincarnation  of  a  medieval  trou- 
badour." 

2.  Why  do  the  lines  quoted  from  Kipling  "an- 
noy  the   grammarians"  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  "a  gallant 
knight"    and    "a   knightly   gallant"  ? 

4.  Explain  the  two  terms,  "A  decadent  poet" 
and    "a  jingo   politician." 

5.  Point  out  at  least  five  antithetical  sentences. 

6.  Why  is  "unredeemable"  an  unusually  ef- 
fective adjective  when  placed  before  "Irre- 
dentist" ? 

7.  Explain  the  expression :  "He  has  no  equal 
in    his    vocabulary   of   vituperation." 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  giving  the  dialog  be- 
tween the   "General"   and   the   "Poet"  ? 

9.  What  is  the  spirit  of  the  entire  article? 
What  is   the  purpose  of  the  article? 

III.  Marvels  of  the  Electric  Furnace.  By 
Edwin    E.  Slosson. 

1.  The  article  concerns  a  number  of  subjects 
of  interest  in  chemistry.  By  what  means 
does   the  writer  unify   the  article  ? 

2.  Prove  that  the  writer  gives  the  article 
clearness  by  making  comparisons  with  what 
is   familiar. 

3.  Point  out  sentences  that  show  a  keen  sense 
of  humor. 

4.  Imagine  that  you  were  one  of  the  boys 
who  accidentally  aided  in  the  discovery  of 
acetylene.  Tell  your  story.  Write  in  accord- 
ance with  time-order,  and  be  certain  to 
give  your  story  the  interest  of   personality. 

5.  Prepare  an  exposition  that  will  emphasize 
the   power  of  the  oxy-acetylene   blowpipe. 

6.  Write  an  editorial  article  in  which  you 
show  that  a  young  student's  interest  in  his 
work  may  lead  to  important  results  for 
the  world. 

7.  The  article  sasrs  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
small  diamonds,  and  that  some  day  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  large  diamonds.  Write 
a  story  in  which  you  tell  how  you  hit  upon 
the  process.  Tell  your  adventures,  and  the 
results  of  your  discovery.  Write  the  events 
of  your  story  so  that  they  will  lead  to  a 
surprizing  climax. 

IV.  Here  Is  the  Real  American  Girl.  By 
Mary  McDowell. 

1.  Why  does  the  writer  tell  the  story  of  a 
specific  girl.  "Maggie  O'Day"  ?  What  pur- 
pose does  the  writer  have  in  mind?  How 
may  you  apply  her  method  to  your  own 
writing  ? 

2.  Draw  from  the  article  a  proposition  for  an 
argument  concerning  srirls  who  work.  Write 
a  brief  to  support  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative   of  the   proposition    you   submit. 

3.  Write  an  original  story  in  which  you  tell 
of  a  single  interesting  incident  in  the  life 
of    "Maggie    O'Day." 

V.  If  He  Were  President.  William  E. 
Borah.    By    Donald    Wllhelm. 

1.  Draw  from  the  article  material  for  a  short 
biography  of  William   E.   Borah. 

2.  Give  a  clear  explanation  of  the  principles 
for   which   Senator   Borah   has   stood. 

3.  Explain  the  sentence:  "He  speaks  in  a 
skilled  and  persuasive  voice  which  does  not 
rasp."  How  may  you  cultivate  such  a  voice? 

4.  What  reasons  lead  you  to  believe  Senator 
Borah  would,  or  would  not,  make  a  good 
President  ? 

5.  Why  does  the  writer  make  so  great  use  of 
direct    quotation  ? 

VI.  News  of  the  Week. 

1.  Imagine  that  you  are  a  reporter  present 
at  scenes  in  the  Steel  Strike.  Write  a  vivid 
account  of  the  particular  events  that  you 
saw. 

2.  Explain  the  points  of  controversy  between 
Holland   and   Belgium. 

3.  Write  a  clear  description  of  any  news- 
picture  in  this  number  of  The  Independent. 

4.  Draw  from  this  number  of  The  Independent 
five  topics   suitable  for   graduation   orations. 


HISTORY,      CIVICS      AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY   ARTHUR   M.   WOLFSON.    PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMEIICB, 
NEW    YORK    CITY 

I.  The    Steel    Strike— "Striking    While    the 

Iron    Is    Hot." 

1.  Without  a  union  organization  in  the  steel 
industry  what  are  the  arrangements  by 
which  negotiations  have  been  made  be- 
tween  the   workers   and  the   employers  ? 

2.  What  at  the  present  time  are  the  princi- 
ples that  the  unions  are  contending  for? 
What   specific   demands    do   they   make? 

3.  Explain  the  reasons  for  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation's  refusal  to  recognize  the 
labor  unions. 

II.  The    Dutch-Belgian    Controversy. 

1.  Tabulate  the  Dutch  claims  and  the  Belgian 
claims   in   parallel  columns. 

2.  In  view  of  the  declaration  of  July,  1916, 
is  Belgium  justified  in  demanding  the  Dutch 
cession   of    Limburg  ? 

3.  Suppose  the  League  of  Nations  were  in 
operation  now,  thru  what  process  would 
the  controversy  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium go? 

III.  The  Struggle  for  Fiume — "A  Twentieth 
Century    Troubadour,"    "Fiume." 

1.  Review  in  a  general  way  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  Italian  unity  from  1815  to  1870. 
What  do  you  understand  by  Italia  Irre- 
denta? Does  Fiume  properly  belong  to  the 
territory   included  in  this   term  ? 

2.  Is  the  parallel  between  D'Annunzio  and 
Taillefer  a  good  one?  Explain  your  answer. 

3.  Discuss  the  events  of  1901  referred  to  in 
the  fourth  paragraph.  What  connection 
have  they   with   present-day   Italian  affairs  ? 

4.  Summarize  the  reasons  why  Fiume  should 
be  annexed  to  Italy.  Reasons  why  it  should 
not. 

5.  Compare  the  present  activities  of  D'Annun- 
zio with  those  of  Garibaldi  in  the  dajrs 
when  the  latter  was  active  in  southern 
Italy. 

IV.  Senator  Borah— "If  He  Were  President." 

1.  Discuss  Senator  Borah's  relation  to  the  Re- 
publican party  during  the  past  ten  or 
twelve  years.  His  relation  to  the  Progressive 
party. 

2.  In  view  of  the  first  two  paragraphs,  why 
is  Senator  Borah  rather  than  Senator 
Johnson   the  subject   of   this   article  ? 

3.  Give  in  fuU  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  Republican  party  referred  to  in  the 
quotation    from    Senator    Borah's    speech. 

4.  Does  Borah's  career  as  sketched  in  this 
article  lead  you  to  believe  that  he  would 
make  a  good   President? 

5.  In  view  of  his  attitude  upon  political  and 
economic  questions,  why  did  Borah  not  ally 
himself   with    the    Progressive    party? 

V.  The    American     Air     Service — "For    an 
Aviation    Department." 

1.  According  to  the  writer,  why  did  the 
American   air  service   faU   during   the   war? 

2.  What  arguments  does  he  advance  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  separate  department  of 
aviation?  What  answer  to  his  arguments 
would  the  opposition   probably   make? 

3.  What  other  departments  beside  War  and 
Navy  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  aeroplane? 

VI.  Women   In   Industry — "Here  Is  the  Real 
American    Girl." 

1.  Had  Maggie  O'Day  gone  thru  high  school, 
would  her  experiences  probably  have  been 
different  from   those  here  described? 

2.  What  remedies  suggest  themselves  to  you 
for  the  conditions  under  which  Maggie  wag 
forced   by   circumstances    to   work? 

3.  Discuss  the  various  jobs  held  by  Maggie 
and  her  companions — the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each. 

4.  Why  did  Maggie  not  accept  the  suggestion 
that  she  enter  domestic  service?  Do  you 
blame  her  for  not  going  into  that  kind 
of  work? 

5.  Why  does  the  author  so  frequently  stress 
the  difference  between  Maggie  and  the  girls 
of  foreign   parentage? 

VII.  Problems   of    Modern    Industry — "Mar- 
vels of  the   Electric   Furnace." 

1.  Name  three  or  four  of  the  products  dis- 
cussed by  the  author  and  the  industrial  uses 
to  which  each  is  put. 

2.  What  changes  in  industry  have  resulted 
from  the  discovery  of  acetylene?  of  the 
electric  method  of  producing  aluminum?  of 
carborundum  ? 

3.  Does  your  mother  use  "pyrex"  dishes?  How 
are  they  manufactured? 

4.  Why  is  helium  a  better  gas  for  balloon 
purposes    than    hydrogen  ? 

5.  How  is  the  electric  furnace  used  in  tha 
manufacture  of  carbon   products? 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  IDEAL 
An  Editorial 
By  Harold  Rowland 


THE   INIEPEN12INT   comes  to  you   this  week  in  this 
curious  and  inadequate  form  because  there   is  a  strike 
among  the  printers  of  New  York  City.     The  workmen  printers 
have  made  demands  upon  their  employers -which  not  only  are 
extravagant  and  excessive  but  involve  a  violation  of  the 
contract  which  the  employing  printers  had  made  with  their 
employees  thru  their  unions.     In  this  strike  there   is  not 
merely  a  question  of  differences  concerning  wages  and  hours 
of  labor,   but  a  question  cf  fundamental  principle.      Shall 
the  workers  organized  in  labor  unions  be  bound  by  their 
given  word,   or  shall  they  be  free  to  break  their  promises 
at  will? 

This  printers'    strike   is  only  one  of  many  which  are 
disturbing  industry,  not  only  in  this  cotintry  but  in  Eng- 
land and  other  coxmtries  of  Europe.     We  are   in  a  time  of 
acute  industrial  tinrest.     IVhat  will  the  outcome  be?     ibi 
even  more   important  question  is.   What  ought  the  outcome  to 
be? 

The  relation  of  the  elements  in  industry  should  be  one, 
not  of  war  but  of  cooperation.     Of  these  elements  there  ere 
three   --  those  who  supply  the  capital  and  the  management, 
those  who  supply  the  labor,   and  those  v/ho  are   served  by  the 
finished  product,  namely  the  public.     No   system  of  the  or- 
ganisation of  industry,  which  ignores  the   rights  end  the 
interests  of  any  one  of  the  three,   or  subordinates  the  in- 
terests of  any  one  of  them  to  those  of  another  element,  or 
even  to  those  of  both  the  other  elements,    is  sound.      In- 
dustry is  ft  three  legged  stool.     It  must  stand  evenly  on 
all  three  legs  or  it  is  a  bad  stool.     The  three   supports 
of  industry  must  work  together,  not  fight  each  other. 
Hor  must  two  of  them  —  labor  and  capital    ~  be  free  to 


fight  each  other  at  the  expense  of  the  other  —  the  pub- 
lic.    The  public  is  all   inclusive   —     both  capitalists 
and  workers  are  members  of  it. 

The  old  motto  of  that  captain  of  industry  of  a  bygone 
day,   "The  public  be  damned"    is  paralleled  for  iniquity  by 
the  new  motto   ~  expressed  in  deeds  not  words   —  of  the 
Rissien  Bolsheviki  of  the  present  day,   "Th*  public  be  mur- 
dered". 

In  a  perfectly  enlightened  and  perfectly  unselfish 
world  capital  and  labor  would  be  partners,    each  ready  at 
every  moment  to  meet  the  other  in  a  spirit  of  mutual    re- 
spect and  good-will,   and  neither  seeking  its  o\m  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  the  other.     In  such  a  world  the  public 
would  stand  as  a  combination  of  timpire  and  of  champion 
of  the   rights  of  each  group  and  of  all.     Such  of  course  is 
not  the  world  we  live   in.     But  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
an  ideal   to  strive  toward.      It  helps  to  clear  the  vision 
and  to  coordinate  effort.     To  know  where  you  want  to  go 
makes  progress  on  the  journey  faster  end  more   sure. 

Thie   is  not  the   ideal  of  the  Bolshevik,   who  declares 
that  only  the  workers  have   rights.     It  is  not  the   ideal  of 
that   species  of  capitalist  who  declares,    "This  is  my  busi- 
ness and  what  I  do  with  it  and  in  it  is  no'one' s  concern 
but  mine",   and  who  believes  that  labor  iJs  a  commodity  which 
he   is  at  liberty  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  treat 
on  the  basis  of  "This  is  »*at  I  offer;   take   it  or  leave   it". 
Happily  the  number  of  such  capitalists  in  this  country  is 
steadily  diminishing.     Hopefully  the  number  of  such  holders 
of  Bolshevik  doctrines  is  not  increasing.     The  Anerican 
spirit  of  liberty  and  justice  and  fair-play  must  prove  too 
strong  for  both. 


Th«  entire  group  of  delegates   to  the   Industrial  Conference   in  Waiiington,   called  by  President  Wilson  to  evolve  a  pro- 
gram for   industrial  reconstruction  in  the  United  States.     Samuel  Gompers,    Bernard   Baruch,    Elbert  H.   Gary,    Secretary 
Lane  and  Secretary  Wilson  are   in  the  front  row.     Copyright  by  Western  Newspaper   Onion. 
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Practice 

Putting  on- 

WEED  TIRE  CHAI 

in  the  Gararfe 


It  only  takes  a  few  moments  to  attach 
them  when  you  know  how.  No  jack  re- 
quired. Study  the  directions.  Practice 
makes  perfect.  No  danger  of  injury  to  tires. 

THE  careful  driver  regularly  gives  his  car  "the  once  over"  every  few 
days  before  he  takes  it  out  of  the  garage.  He  gives  a  turn  or  two 
to  the  grease  cups — tests  out  the  brakes,  sees  that  there  is  a  suffi' 
cient   supply  of  oil,  water  and  gasoline  and  that  the  batteries  are 
in  good  condition,  etc.      By  so  doing  he  is  assured,  barring  accidents, 
that  he  will  have  no  trouble  on  the  road.     But — 

HOW  few  there  are  that  pay  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  proper  method  of  attaching  Weed  Tire  Chains 


Rain  comes  on.  the  road  and  pavements 
suddenly  become  slippery  and  treacherous 
—  the  car  slips  or  skids  —  the  Weed 
Chains^  carried  in  nearly  every  tool  box, 
are  hauled  out  and  a  hundred  to  one  the 
driver  has  only  a  hazy  idea  how  to 
attach  them.  He  fumbles  around,  gets 
hot  under  the  collar  and  falsely  accuses 
them  of  being  a  nuisance. 

.  Women  drivers  are  very  numerous  noW' 
adays.  They  are  driving  out  into  the 
country  over  all  sorts  of  roads — they 
surely  need  protection  against  the  dangerous 
skid.  How  many  of  them  know  how  to 
put  on  Weed  Chains?  Have  you  ever 
instructed  your  wife,  your  sister  or  your 
daughter? 

The  directions  for  attaching  Weed 
Chains  are  simple    yet  most    important. 


Avoid  annoyances  on  the  road — learn 
how  easy  it  is  to  put  them  on  correctly 
— practice  in  the  garage  and  give  the 
women  instruction.  It  will  amply  repay 
you  in  security,  satisfaction  and  comfort. 

Printed  instructions  for  attaching 
Weed  Chains  are  paclced  in  every 
bag — If  you  desire  a  copy  write 
us  and  we  will  gladly  mail  it  to  you. 

Weed  Chains  are  also  made  to  meet 
the  demand  for  an  efficient  traction  and 
anti-skid  device  for  trucks  equipped  with 
single  and  dual  solid  tires  or  with  the 
very  large  pneumatic  tires.  They  are  so 
constructed  that  they  satisfactorily  meet 
the  requirements  of  heavy  truck  service 
in  mud,  sand  or  snow. 


AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 


w 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest    Chain    Manufacturers    in    the    World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line  — All  Types,   All  Sizes,   All  Finishes  —  From  Plumbers'  Safety 

Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 

General  Sales  Office:  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 
District  Sales  Offices :       Boston       Chicago        Philadelphia      Pittsburg        Portland,  Ore.       San  Francisco 


Observe  these  three 
fundamentals 


Lay   chains  over  wheel 

with  hooks  toward  rear, 

and  tuck  the  slack  under 

iront  part  of  wheel. 


Start  car  forward  just 
enough  to  run  over  slack 
ends. 


Hook  chains  as  tightly 
as  jwssible  by  hand. 

Do  Not  Anchor 
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CONffilESS  CONSIDERS  STRIKES 

AS  the   Senate  enters  upon  its  sixteenth  week  of  debating 
the  treaty  of  peace,   the   government   is   suddenly  confronted 
with  the  threat  of  a  new  war  involving  greater  hardship  and 
suffering  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  than  did  the 
war  with  Germany, 

The  threat   is  of  industried  war  and  the   struggle   is 
scheduled  to  begin  November  1  with  a  strike  of  half  a  million 
coal  miners  in  the  bituminous  fields.      Desperate  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  executive   branch  of  the  government  to  avert 
the  strike,   for  it  is  realised  that  this  will  be  but  the  be- 
ginning  —  and  no  one   can  foresee  the  end. 

Congress  has  been   so   engrossed  with  con side rat ions  of 
world  peace   and  politics  that   it  gave  little  attention  while 
this  menace  to  domestic  peace  was  developing.     Now  that  the 
dangers  of  the   situation  have  become  more  apparent.    Congress 
sees  little   it  can  do  to  head  them  off.      It   is  hoping  for  the 
speedy  recovery  of  President  Wilson, 

Industrial  unrest.    Congressional   opinion  holds,    is  the 
product  of  radical   agitation  principally  by  alien  trouble 
makers.     Laws   for  dealing  with  such  agitation  were   enacted 
during  the  war  and  are   still   on  the    statute  books.      It  was 
not  the  duty  of  Congress  to   enforce  them. 

When  anarchistic  plots  were  discovered  at  Gary  and  other 
industrial   centers,   the   Senate  adopted  an   indignant   resolu- 
tion  calling  on  the  Department  of  Justice  to  explain  why 
alien  and  domestic  ^dicals,   preaching  the  destruction,  of 
property  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government,   had  not  been 
arrested  and  deported.     Had  the  laws  been  properly  enforced. 
Congress  believes,   the  present  emergency  would  never  have 
developed. 

There   is  also  a   renewal   of  the  criticism  of  President 
Wilson  for  permitting  the  appointment  of  men  with  socialis- 
tic leanings  to  positions  of  trust  under  the  government. 
Senator  Watson,    in  a  carefully  prepared  speech,   named  a 
score  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Trade   Commission  with 
"radical   records"  and  charged  them  with  having  assisted  in 
the   circulation  of  propaganda  inimical   to  the  government 
while  engaged  upon  the   Commission' s  investigation  of  the 
packers  at  Chicago.     Bolshevian  could  not  be   checked  in 
the   country,   he   said,  until   its  apostles  were  ejected 
from  the   government.     All  of  the  men  named  by  Senator 
Watson  had  been  assigned  the  night  before  to  assist  the 
Department  of  Justice   in  its  prosecution  of  the  packers 
under  the  ^nti -trust  laws. 

The  primary  conviction  of  Congress  that  foreigners  are 
principally  responsible   for  present  xinrest   is   indicated  in 


It's  hard  to  see  how  we're  going  to  get  anywhere  if  they 
insist  on  staying  up  on  their  high  horses.      Cartoon  copy- 
right by  New  York  Tribune 
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the  many  bills  introduced  for  the  Aaericaniration  of  the 
foreign  bom;    for  shutting  off  Immigration  during  the  tran- 
sition period  and  for  the   deportation  of  xindesirable  aliens. 
Pending  the   formulation  of  a  permanent  immigration  policy, 
the  House   voted  this  week  to  continue  the  war-time  passport 
regulations   in  ei'fect  another  year.     This  action  was  taken 
upon  recommendation  of  Secretary  Lansing,   who  said  large 
numbers  of  Bolshevik  agitators  had  gathered  at  foreign  ports 
awaiting  only  the  proclamation  of  peace  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.     At  the    same  time,  Mr.  Lansing  advised 
against  the  House  project  for  the  deportation  of  aliens  who 
withdrew  their  citizenship  declarations  to  avoid  the  draft. 
There  were  only  1,745  of  these,  he  said,    and  most  of  them 
were  exempted  from  compulsory  millt*ry  service  by  treaty 
agreements. 

The  strike  freney  that  seems  to  be   sweeping  the  United 
States   is  due,  members  of  Congress  believe,   to  the   growing 
power  of  radical   leaders  who  have   succeeded  in  attaching 
themselves  to  the  American  Labor  movement.     There   is  much 
evidence  to   support  this  belief,    altho  the   radicals   in 
question  are  not  all   foreigners  by  any  means. 

Samuel   Gompers  told  the   Industrial   Conference  he  got 
ahead  of  the   steel   strike  only  when   it  vras   fully  apparent 
that  there  would  be  a  strike,    if  not  under  the   leadership 
of  the  A.  F.   of  L.  under  that  of  the   I.   W.   W.      Similar 
oon side rat ions  are   said  to  be   responsible   for  the  present 
attitude   of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Mine   Workers,    who 
formerly  were   regarded  as  conservatives. 

Jacob  Margolis,    a  frank  I.   W.    W.   witness  before  the 
Senate   Conmittee   Investigating  the   steel    strike,    asserted 
that  the   leaders  of  the  A.  F.   of  L.  were   fast  becoming 
puppets  with  the   strings   in  the  hands  of  the   radicals. 
Of  70  recent  strikes  by  A.  F.   of  L.  unions,   he   said,    62 
were  unauthorized. 

The    Senate  was  warned  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen, 
chairman  of  the   committee    investigating  the   coal   situation, 
that  there    is  a  determined  movement  afoot  "to  assume   con- 
trol of  all   the   functions  of  government  on  behalf  of  a 
class".     The  labor  movement  was  the  "new  autocracy", 
which  planned  by  suspending  production  to   force   its  will 
upon  the   government  and  the  people. 

Since  the  Adanson  law  episode  this  charge   has  frequently 
been  leveled  at  the    Railroad  Brotherhoods,     The   compulsory 
arbitration  clauses  of  the   Cummins   railroad  bill,   designed 
to   clip  their  wings,   were   strengthened  when  the   bill  was 
reported  to  the   Senate  this  week.      Strike   agitators  not  in 
the  eraploy  of  the    railroads,    as  well   as   striking  railroad 
employes^    would  be-made   liable   to   fine  and  imprisonment   in 
the  new  version  of  the  bill. 

This  attenpted   solution  of  the    railroad  strike  problem 
does  not  point  the  way  to  preventing  a  strike    in  the  mines. 
There   is  no  time,   before  the   strike   is  called,    to  enact 
such  legislation.     And  if  it  were  enacted  leaders  of  the 
mine  workers  say  it  would  not  be   effective  because  they 
would  advise  their  followers  to  defy  it. 

The   sympathy  of  Congress   is  entirely  with  the  operators. 
The  demands  for  a  60  per  cent  increase   in  pay,    a  six  hour 
day  and  a  five   day  week  are   regarded  as  outrageous  and  the 
determination  of  the  miners  to   strike  as  a  flat  violation 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the   operators  during  the 
war.     This  agreement  was  negotiated  by  Fuel  Administrav^or 
Garfield  and  was  to  hold  during  the   continuance  of  the  war, 
but  not  beyond  ^ril  1,   1920.     The  miners   say  that  since 
all  Fuel   Administration  agreements  affecting  the  operators, 
such  as  zoning,    fair  price   and  clean   coal   agreements,   were 
cancelled  long  ago,   their  agreement   is  no  longer  valid. 
They  say  in  addition  that  during  seasons  of  slack  demand 
they  are  unable  to  make   enough  to  live  on.     Unless  their 
demands  are   granted  outright  they  will    strike. 

Congressional  leaders   see  no  way  in  which  the   strike 
can  be  headed  off  by  Congress   if  the   efforts  of  the   execu- 
tive departments  fail.     Nor  is   it  apparent  what  Congress 
can  do  to  meet  the   situation  after  the  walkout  takes  place. 
President  Wilson  could  order  troops  to  attempt  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mines   in  case  of  a  protracted  suspension. 
Under  the  Lever  act,   which  is  still    in  force,   he  could 
fix  prices  and  arrange   for  equitable  distribution  of  the 
existing   supplies  of  coal.      In  an   extremity  he  has  authority 
\inder  the   same  act  to  taJce  over  and  operate  the  mines. 
Since  this  falls   in  with  their  program  of  nationalization, 
the  miners  probably  would   return  to  work  if  the  mines  were 
taken  over.     This  may  be,    in  fact,   the  very  purpose   they 
have   in  view. 

Congressional   thinking  on  the   industrial    situation   is 
still  badly  muddled  but  on  the  peace  treaty  the   air  in  the 
Senate  has  been   cleared  during  the  week  by  the  defeat  of 
the   Shantung  amendment.     Altho   its  loss  was  conceded,    the 
vote    —  55  to  35   —  was  a  shock  to   Republican  leaders.      It 

carried  down  with   it  the  "six  to  one"  Johnson  amendment, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  certain  to  be  defeated,     in  attemot 
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"There's  a  fre  at  Mary's 

School!" 

No  use  to  'phone!  Try  to 

Icsep  calm  until  we  can  find 

out  whether  Mary  has  escaped. 

This  is  happening  in  some 
city,  on  an  average,  each  day 
or  two  durinc  the  school-year. 
Read  about  rhe  cause  and  the 
remedy  below. 


Suppose  it  "was  your  girl  ? 


XTOT  long  ago  there  was  a  fire  in  a  business 
^  college  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
of  a   Pennsylvania    city.      Five   hundred    girls 
escaped;  but — 

Three  were  injured — 

Seven  were  overcome  by  smoke — 

Five  hundred  mothers  are  now  afraid  to  trust 
their  daughters  in  such  a  building. 

Are  you  allowing  that  sw^eet  young  daughter 
of  yours,  or  the  son  who  will  soon  be  able  to 
help  Dad  in  his  business,  to  spend  their  long 
school  hours  in  a  building  that  looks  all  right, 
but  is  no  more  than  a  deadly  fire  trap? 

All  over  the  country,  in  large  cities  and  little 
villages,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  go  to  school  in  just  such  dangerous  buildings. 

Now,  since  children  are  compelled  by  law  to 
go  to  school,  common  humanity  demands  that 
their  lives  be  safeguarded  against  fire. 

Fire  drills? — Yes.  Fire  escapes?  Of  course!  But  if 
the  flames  spread  so  quickly  as  to  cut  off  windows  and 


stairways,  all  the  fire  drills  emd  fire  escapes  in  the  world 
will  not  bring  back  one  of  the  pitiful  little  victims  cf  official 
negligence.  Fire  never  does  the  expected  thing.  The 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  the  first  tiny  flicker  of  flame. 

With  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers  if  a  fire  starts  in  a 
basement,  or  anywhere  else,  it  "will  be  kept  right  w^here  it 
'starts  and  be  extinguished  quickly.      T^hen  the  fire  starts  the 
water  starts. 

Men  have  protected  some  five  billion  doUars    of  their 
business  property  from  fire  by  the  use  of  automatic  sprinklers. 

Meanwhile  our  wonderful  humanitarian  institutions  and 
our  fine  schools  continue  to  bum,  criminally  jeopardizing 
thousands  of  hves. 

With  a  one  cent  post  card  you  might  save  lives.  Who 
knows?  Should  you  hesitate  to  send  for  a  free  booklet 
that  tells  just  what  to  do? 

Read  "Fire  Tragedies  and 

Their  Remedy" 

If  you  feel  too  indifferent  to  send 
for  this  free  booklet  telling  what  f^ 
do,  what  right  have  you  to  blame 
others  when  a  horrible  calamity  occurs 
in  your  town?  Think  of  your  schools 
and  write  today,  now,  for  this  in- 
tensely interesting  booklet.  Address 
General  Fire  Extinguisher  Company, 
286  West  Exchange  Street,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
When  the  fire   starts   the   water   starts 
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will  be  made  to  have  both  Inserted  in  the  resolution  of  rat- 
ification 83  reservations.  The  success  of  this  effort,  how- 
ever,   is  doubtful. 

The   vote   on  Shantung  is  taken  to  mean  that  55  memberB 
of  the   Senate  are  unalterably  opposed  to  doing  anything  to 
the  treaty  that  will   compel   its   resubmission  to  the  other 
signatories.     The  Senate  may  regard  it  as  advisable  to  go 
on   record  in  condemnation  of  the   Shantung  settlement  in 
order  to  leave  this  government  a  free  hand  in   its  fViture 
Far  Eastern  policy,   but  the  Johnson  amendment,   however  dis- 
guised,  will   still  be   in  effect  a  change   in  the  treaty  re- 
quiring the  agreement  of  the  Allies. 

With  the   defeat  of  the  last  of  their  amendments.    Repub- 
lican leaders  will  be  thrown  on  their  last  defenses  and  the 
fight  for  their  reservation  program  will   be   stubbornly 
waged.     It  is   certain,   however,   that  no  plan  they  may  still 
entertain  for  the  emasculation  of  the  League  covenant  by 
reservations  will   succeed.     The  moderates  are  against  it, 
and  they  still  hold  the  balance  of  power. 

When  the   fight  for  reservations   starts,   the  moderates 
will  be   called  upon  to   solidify  the  party  and  give   Eepubli- 
can  orators  a  talking  point   in  the  "Americanization"   of  the 
treaty.     They  are  loyal  party  men,    and  probably  will   respond. 
But  they  have   got  in  the  habit  of  making  conditions.      Since 
they  are  the   only  group  on  the   Republican   side  that   sees 
the   connection  between  treaty  delay  and  industrial  unrest, 
they  may  be  able  to   drive  a  bargain  for  quick  action  that 
will  be   acceptable  to  all  parties. 

R.  M.  B.     Washington 
INDUSTRIAL  THEORIES   ANE  FACTS 

THE  arrival  of  500  Federal   troops   on  board   the  "George 
Washington"   introduced  a  new  element   into  the   longshoremen's 
strike.      The  transport  anchored  off  Staten  Island   on  the 
evening  of  October  19  and  the   soldiers  were   landed   the  next 
morning  despite  Mayor  Hylan's   request   that  they  b©  withdrawn. 
In  replyin,^  to  the  Mayor,   Secretary  of  War  Baker  said,    "The 
War  Department's   policy  has  always  been  end  will  be   to  deal 
fairly  with   labor,   but  the  maintenance   of  the   transport  ser- 
vice,  upon  which   our   overseas  army  depends  and  which   is 
bringing  home   returning  soldiers   from   France,    is  a   part  of 
the  war   operation  of  the   Government,  and  I    intend   to  continue 
its   operation.      The  vessels   operated  by  the  War  Department 
are   public  vessels  and  their   operation   is   essential   to  pro- 
vide  food  for   the  troops  abroad  and  for   the   return   of   troops 
from  France,      The   port  authorities  have  been  directed   to 
maintain  this  service  and  to  take  whatever   steps  may  be   re- 
quired  to  continue   the  necessary  operations  at  the   port.      I 
will   co-operate  with  you  in  any  possible  way  to  bring  about 
an  adjustment   of  the   strike  difficulty," 

The   rumor  that  the  soldiers  were  armed  with  machine   guns 
was  angrily  denied  by  General  Shanks,    commanding*  the   port  of 
embarkation,      "It  is  an  absurdity,"  he   said,    "to  suggest  tFa  t 
these  men  are  here  with  machine   guns   for  the   purpose   of  over- 
awing the   strikers.      They  are  here  as   Sovernment  servants   on 
purely   Government  work.     We  have  500  tons   of  mail   on  the 
pier.     We  have   several  vessels  waiting  for  coal  and   the  delay 
in  carrying  out  this  work  is  costing  the   Government  a   great 
deal  of  money," 

Secretary  Wilson's  appointment  of  a  conciliation  commis- 
sion resulted   in  a  fight  which  very  nearly  settled   the   long- 
shore  strike.      The   conmiesion  consisted   of  three  members. 
Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York,   James   L,   Hughes,   Immigrant  Commis- 
sioner at  Philadelphia,   and  F,   Paul  Vaccarelli   of  New  York, 
There  was  hot  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  the   strikers 
to  the  appointment  of  Vaccarelli  who  is   a   former   official   of 
the  International   Longshoremen's  Associetion  and  an  enemy  of 
"T,  V.   O'Connor   the  Association's   president  who  has   steadily 
and  courageously  opposed   the   strike.      The  strikers  were   di- 
vided against  themselves.      There  were   some  stormy  scenes   in 
Hoboken  on  the  2l6t   of  October,   a  meeting  at  which  O'Connor 
attempted  to  speak  broke  up  in  a   riot  and  he  was  nearly 
nobbed.     The  day  ended  with  a  vote  of  1,000  of  O'Connor's 
supporters  to  return  to  work  and   the  next  morning  the  de- 
cision of  3,000  other  strikers   to  stay  out. 

The  flickering  hope   of  arbitration  for  the   steel  strike 
was  pretty  thoroughly  extinguished  by  Judge   Gary's   statement 
before  the  Industrial   Conference   on  October  20.      The  expec- 
tations  of  the  conference  which  was  assembled   in  force   to 
listen  to  the   important  statement  Judge   Gary  had  asked   per- 
mission  to  make  were   disappointed  by  his   speech,    the   key  note 
of  which  was   this:    "l   am   of   the    fixed    opinion   that  the   pend- 
ing  strike  against   the   steel    industries    of   this    country   should 
not  be  arbitrated   or   compromised,    nor  any  action  taken  by 
the  conference  which  bears  upon  that  subject," 

The   operators   of  the  steel  mills  announce   that  so 
many  men  have   returned   to  work  that  the  strike   is    practical- 
ly broken,   a  statement  which  is   hotly  denied  by  the  unions. 
Some  curious   testimony  concerning  the  interests  which  are 
back  of  the   steel  strike  was  given   to  the  investi ratine  Sen- 


"That's  what  happened  to  one  treaty-breaker,  my  friend". 
Cartoon  by  Ki'-by  in  New  York  World 

tite  Committee  by  Jacou  wergoiis   of  Pittsburg,    general  coun- 
sel in  that  district  for   the  I,W,W.     Quite  unlike  William  Z, 
Foster,   Secretary  of  the  Steel  Strike   Committee,   when  he  was 
examined  by  the  Senators,  Mr,  Kargolis  cheerfully  admitted 
his   own  radical  views  and  his  desire   to  see   "government  dis- 
appear",  but  of  far  more   importance  was  his   announcement 
that  the  I,W.W.,    the  Anarchist  Syndicalists  and  the  Russian 
Union,    the  Bolshevist   organisation  of  Russians   in  this  coun- 
try,  are  all  back   of  the  steel   strike.     He   said   that   last 
August  ho  attended  a   convention  of   the  Russian  Union  and   suc- 
cessfully urged  them  to  indorse   the  strike. 

The  I,W,W,   is  also,  V.r.  Margolis   testified,    in  sympathy 
with  the  strike  of  the   coal  miners  which  has   been  celled  for 
November   1  and  Which  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  is  making 
strenuous   efforts   to  prevent. 

Me  made  a  plea   for  compromise   to  the  delegates  from  both 
sides  assembled  in  Washington  but   they  went  into  the  confer- 
ence without  much  confidence   in  its    success.      The  head   of  the 
Coal  Operating  Committee,   Thomas   T.   Brewster,    said   that  unles 
the  strike   order  were  withdrawn  the   operators  would  not  enter 
into  negotiations   looking  to  an  adjustment,  while   the  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,    John  L.    Lewis,   announced 
that  the   strike  order  would  not  be    rescinded  unless   the   opera- 
tors met   the  miners'    demands  for  a  wage   increase,   a   six  hour 
day  and  a   five  day  week.      President  Lewis   insists   that  the 
old  wartime  wage  agreement  went  out  of  existence  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  that   the  operators  can  meet 
the  wage   increase  the  men  demand  without  advancing  the   price 
of  coal.      The  miner's  demands  for  shorter  working  time  are 
"dictated,"   he   says,    "by  the  elements   of  physical  necessity". 

But  what  the  average  citizen  wants   to  know   is  where  his 
winter's   coal   is   caning   from,      "it  is  estimated,"  Mr.   Lewis 
says,   "that  the  demand  for  the  next  year  will  be  about 
550,000,000  tons,   or   135,000,000   less   than  for   1S18,      There 
is   no  reason  why  the  miners   should  work  for  more  than  six 
hours  a  day  because  they  can  dig  in  a   six-hour   day  all   the 
coal   that  can  possibly  be  used.      Therefore  why   should   they 
be   required   to  work  eight  hours?"     The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  on  the   other  hand,    states   that  the  world   is  short 
81,000,000  tons   of  coal  which   can  be  procured   only  in  the 
United  States.   "     "The  excess   over  pre-war  exports  which 
must  be   supplied  by  this   country  is    62,463,000  tons,  within 
the  next  few  months,  more   then  four  times  as  much  as   it  ever 
exported   in  an  entire  year."      There   is  serious   talk  of  govern- 
ment intervention  if  the  conference  fails   to  accomplish 
results. 

As   yet  the  Industrial  Conference  at  Washington  has   not 
been  disturbed  by  the  coal   strike  and  has  voted  down  the   res- 
olution to  arbitrate   the  steel   strike.      The  next  subject 
brought  up  for  discussion  was    the  question  of  collective  bar- 
gaining.     The    resolution  aa    first   presented    read:    "The 
right  of  wage  earners  to   organize   in  trade  and   labor  unions, 
to  bargain  collectively,    to  be   represented  by  representatives 
of   their   own   choosing   in  negotiations   and  adjustments  with 
employers   in  respect  to  wages,   hours   of   labor,   and   relations 
and  conditions   of  employment  is   recognized, 

"This  must  not  be   understood  as    limiting  the  right  of 
any  wage  earner   to  refrain  from  joining  any  organization  or 
to  deal  directly  with  his   employer,    if  he   so  ohoosee."     It 
is    over  the  phrase,    "representatives   of  their   orn  choosing", 
that  most  of  the  trouble  ccrtea.      Labor  contends   that  emcloyers 
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^^OT  your  chili 
sake  -jfomneysQ^ 


oAt  Grocers— 
ta  flavor-  ii^Lt  iins  JO  <' fo  50  ^  sizes 


What 
T.5%of  what? 

25^  of  nutritive  but- 
ter fats  are  in  Lowney's 
Cocoa. 

Why  not  15^,  for 
example  ? 

Because  a  cocoa  con- 
taining only  ISfo  of  but- 
ter fats  would  be  far  too 
"lean"  to  properly  nour- 
ish your  growing  child. 
Avoid  such  cocoas. 

Then  why  not  35%  ? 

Simply  because  such 
super-richness,  all  right  for 
"grown-ups,"  would  over- 
tax young  digestions. 

Then  tell  us^  Why  25f^ 
of  butter  fats  in  Lowney's 
Cocoa  ? 

Because  25^  of  butter 
fats  is  easy  to  digest  yet 
gives  chddren  full  nourish- 
ment. Your  youngsters 
will  love  the  taste  and 
aroma  of  Lowney's  —  the 
children's  cocoa.  And  it 
will  help  to  "rosy-up"  their 
little  cheeks. 

Of  course  you  know  that 
Lowney's  has  ahvays  met  the 
Government  Pure  Food  Stand- 
ards. It  meets,  too.  Dr.  Wiley's 
and  the  Westfield  standards  of 
pure  foods. 

ATTEINTION,  MOTHERS! 
Send  for  free   booklet.   "Facts   for 
Mothers  of  Little  Chaps,"  aud  recipe 
book- 
Address  The  ^Talter  M.  Lowney  Co. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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must  not  refuse  to  meet  any  representatives  chosen  by  the 
employes  whether  they  be  employes  of  the  firm  or  not.   The 
employers  wish  to  retain  the  right  to  decide  what  representa- 
tives they  will  meet  outside  of  their  own  men. 

Discussion  waxed  so  hot  that  certain  delegates  even  made 
threats  of  walking  out  of  the  conference.  An  announcement, 
eminating  from  the  White  House,  was  made  that  if  any  delegate 
left,  his  place  would  iaimediately  be  filled  by  a  new  appointee 
The  President  who,  despite  his  illness,  has  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  conference,  dictated  a  long  personal  letter  to 
Secretary  Lane  which  he  gave  him  permission  to  read  to  the 
delegates  at  hie  own  discretion. 

Various  substitute  resolutions  on  collective  bargaining 
were  proposed,  discussed  and  rejected.   It  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  three  groups  to  an  agreement  and  the  conference 
finally  found  itself  back  where  it  started  from  with  nothing 
definite  in  its  mind  except  a  determination  not  to  break  up 
but  to  begin  again.   That  determination  was  strengthened  by 
a  letter  from  Presjd  ent  Wilson  to  the  conference.   It  read 
in  part: 

"l  do  not  speak  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  of  any  individ- 
ual or  of  any  group.   But  having  called  this  conference,  I 
feel  that  my  temporary  indisposition  should  not  bar  the  way 
to  a  frank  expressipn  of  the  seriousness  of  the  position  in 
which  this  country  will  be  placed  should  you  adjourn  without 
having  convinced  the  American  people  that  you  had  exhausted 
your  resourcefulness  and  your  patience  in  an  effort  to  ocne 
to  some  c  anmon  agreement. 

At  a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  world  are  endeavoring 
to  find  a  way  to  avoid  international  war,  are  we  to  confess 
that  there  is  no  method  to  be  found  for  carryine  on  industry 
except  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  very  method  of  war?  Must 
suspicion  and  hatred  and  force  rule  us  in  civil  life?  Are 
our  industrial  leaders  and  our  industrial  workers  to  live 
together  without  faith  in  each  other,  constantly  struggling 
for  advantage  over  each  other,  doing  naught  but  what  is  ccm- 
pelled? 

"iSy  friends,  this  would  be  an  intolerable  outlook,  a 
prospect  unworthy  of  the  large  things  done  by  this  people 
in  the  mastering  of  this  continent  -  indeed,  it  would  be 
an  invitation  to  national  disaster,  tram   such  a  possibility 
my  mind  turns  away,  for  my  confidence  is  abiding  that  in 
this  land  we  have  learned  how  to  accept  the  general  judg- 
ment upon  matters  that  affect  the  public  weal.   And  this  is 
the  very  heart  and  soul  oi  democracy. 

'It  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  divided  uoon  one 
portion  only  ol  a  possible  large  program  which  has  not  fully 
f' been  developed.   Before  a  severance  is  effected,  based  upon 
present  differences,  I  believe  you  should  stand  together  for 
the  development  of  that  full  program  touching  the  many  ques- 
tions within  the  broad  scope  of  your  investigations. 

"it  was  in  my  mind  when  this  conference  was  called  that 
you  would  concern  yourselves  with  the  discovery  ol'  those  meth 
ode  by  which  a  measurable  co-operation  within  industry  may 


Not  with  those  kids",   rfeartoon  by  ThomRS  in  Detroit  N«we 


have  been  secured  and  if  new  machinery  needs  to  be  designed 
by  which  a  minimum  of  conflict  between  employers  and  employees 
may  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  that  we  should  make  an  effort 
to  secure  its  adoption. 

"it  cannot  be  expected  that  at  every  step  all  parties  will 
agree  upon  each  proposition  or  method  suggested.   It  is  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  as  a  whole  a  plan  or  program  can  be 
.agreed  upon  which  will  advance  further  the  productive  capacity 
of  America  through  the  establishment  of  a  surer  and  heartier 
co-operation  between  all  the  elements  engaged  in  industry. 
The  public  expects  not  less  than  that  you  shall  have  that  one 
end  in  view  and  stay  together  until  the  way  is  found  leading 
to  that  end  or  until  it  is  revealed  that  the  men  who  work  and 
the  men  who  manage  American  industry  are  so  set  upon  divergent 
paths  that  all  eiforts  at  co-operation  are  doomed  to  failure ," 

POOD  AMD  DRINK 

THERE  ia  a  new  arginnent  against  prohibition;  it  is  said 
to  "be   largely  responsible  for  the  present  stigar  shortage. 
More  sugar  has  come  into  the  oountry  this  year  than  erer  be- 
fore and  no  one  expected  any  trouble  but  the  Aaerioan  people 
have  used  600,000  long  tons  more  of  sugar  than  usual  and  con- 
sequently in  parts  of  the  country,  the  Eaat  especially,  there 
isn't  much  left.  Proliibition  is  ono  of  the  chief  causes, 
acoozxling  to  Henry  E«  Costello,  who  bears  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  title  of  Chairman  of  the  Raw  Sugar  Division  of  the 
Ifeited  States  Sugar  Equalization  Board.   "Soft  drinks  have 
been  sold",  he  says,  "in  quantities  far  in  excess  of  previous 
years  and  the  manufacturers  all  took  sugar.  Then,  too, 
sweets  take  the  place  of  alcohol  to  a  ceirtain  extent,  and 
thru  prohibition  the  American  craving  for  sweets  has  been 
increased.  We  are  eating  about  twice  as  much  candy  as  be- 
fore. 

"The  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has  oaused  men 
and  women  to  purchase  more  candy  and  suoh  luxuries  than 
ever  before,  and  more  sugar  for  home  oonsun?ition.  The  Gov- 
emnent's  caiq>aign  to  get  housewives  to  can  as  much  fruit 
and  vegetables  as  possible  has  led  millions  of  families  to 
increase  their  sugar  oonsumpticn. 

"The  marine  strike  in  August  tied  up  our  sugar  ships 
for  a  month,  and  strikes  elsewhere  have  delayed  transporta- 
tion, so  that  we  are  ten  days  behind  in  sugar  deliveries. 

"Lastly,  I  should  say  hoarding  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  People  hearing  rumors  of  a  shortage  bought  sugar 
to  store  away,  and  thus  removed  it  from  the  market.  In 
this  connection,  let  me  say  that  any  person  that  hoards 
sugar  in  the  next  three  months  is  acting  in  an  unpatriotio 
manner". 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  panic  if  the  public  will  cooper- 
ate, says  Mr.  Costello,  and  practice  strict  economy  until 
the  first  of  January  when  the  new  crop  will  become  available. 
It  is  the  d^»ollers  in  New  York  and  New  England  who  will  have 
to  do  most  of  the  economizing;  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
ttiken  care  of  and  the  boert  sugar  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
cane  crop  of  Loxiisiana  will  supply  the  country  as  far  East 
as  the  Alleghanies.  Federal  Food  Administrator  Arthur 
Williams  is  putting  New  York  on  a  sugar  ration,  giving  manu- 
facturers of  necessities  70?J  of  their  normal  supply,  candy 
and  gum  manufacturers  50??,  and  asking  individual  users  to 
deny  themselves  in  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cakes  and  pud- 
dings. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  has  oon5>iied  some 
interesting  sugar  statistics  which  show  that  not  only  was 
more  sugar  conbamod  in  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Juno  1919  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  history 
of  the  country  but  that  higher  prices  were  paid  for  it.  The 
sums  paid  by  the  consumers  for  all  the  sugar  purchased  during 
1919  will  approximate  .?1, 000, 000, 000,  nearly  three  times  what 
we  paid  in  the  year  before  the  war.  Aboirt  one-fourth  of  the 
nearly  9,000,000,000  poxmds  of  sugar  wa  oonsumsd  this  year 
was  produoad  in  the  Dhited  States,  another  fourth  in  our  is- 
lands; the  remainder  was  drawn  from  foreign  countries,  chief- 
ly Cuba.  Abovrt  three-fourths  of  oxa-  <ym\   production  was  from 
beets,  only  cna-fourtb  from  oane,  while  all  of  the  imported 
sugar  vpis  produced  from  cane. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  notified  beet  sugar  manu- 
faoturars  that  a  charge  of  r:oj-c  Lhs,n  10  oents  a  pound  whole- 
sale  \Till  be  oonaidsred  a  violation  of  the  food  control  aot. 
The  Sugar  Equilization  Board  considers  11  conts  a  pound  a 
fair  retail  price. 

There  is  another  and  pleasanter  change  in  the  food  sit- 
uation -  prio&s  are  aotxjally  going  down.  In  all  bvrt.  five 
of  the  fifty  ci'-ios  from  vehich  prices  are  secured  each 
month  by  the  Department  of  Labor  the  average  family  expendi- 
ture on  twenty- two  ^staple  articles  of  food  was  less  in  Sep- 
tember than  it  ttos  in  August,  There  is  an  average  of  Z% 
decrease  in  the  price  of  sirloin  steak,  ro\jnd  steak,  rib 
roast,  chuck  roast,  plate  beof,  pork  chops,  bacon,  ham, 
lai-d,  hens,  flour,  oommeal,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  bread,  po- 
tatoac,  sugar,  cheese,  rioe,  coffee  and  t«a. 
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But  unleaa  you  are  a  thoroly  public  apirited  poraon  tha 
emount,  of  your  rejoioing  will  depend  Bomewhat  on  iihere  you 
live  for  in  sons  oities  prices  have  decreased  far  more  than 
In  others  and  in  one  or  two  unfortunate  spots  they  have  ac- 
tually risen. 

Detroit  shoTired  the  greatest  decrease,  5  per  oent,  dur- 
ing the  month.  Denver,  Dallas,  Indianapolis,  Little  Rook, 
Men^his,  Peoria,  and  Portland,  Me.,  deoreaaed  4  per  oantj 
Birmingham,  Btrtto,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Jacksonville,  Kansaa 
City,  Manchester,  and  Springfield  deoreaaed  3  per  cent  oaoh; 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Bridgeport,  Buffalo,  Charleston,  Cleveland, 
Milwa\ikoe,  Minneapolis,  Mobile,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk, 
Qnaha,  Pittsburgh,  Rooheater,  St,  Louia,  St.  Paul,  Soranton, 
and  Washington  deereased  2  per  cent  each;  Baltimore,  Coltaiw 
hufl.  Fall  River,  Houston,  Loiiiaville,  ^en  Ifaven,  New  York, 
FMladelpbia,  Providenoa,  and  Riofamond  decreased  1  per  oent 
each. 

The  expenditure  for  the  22  foods  increased  2  per  cent 
in  Portland,  Orog.,  and  San  Francisco;  1  per  cent  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  less  than  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Seattle,  M.th  the  exception  of  Seattle,  the 
five  western  oities,  which  showed  «n  increase  in  September, 
have  increased  leas  since  1913  than  any  of  the  other  oities. 
In  the  six-year  period,  September,  1913,  to  September,  1919, 
Los  Angeles  increased  63  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  71  per 
cent;  Salt  Lake  City,  75  per  oent;  Portland,  Oreg.,  76  per 
cent;  and  Seattle,  82  per  cent.  During  this  period,  Balti- 
more increased  101  per  cant;  Tfeehingtcn  99  per  oent;  Detroit 
and  Milwtiukee,  98  per  cent  each;  Buffalo  and  Richmond,  97 
per  oent  each;  Chicago  and  Charleston,  96  per  cent  each;  St. 
Loxiis,  93  per  cent;  Ctaaha,  92  per  oent;  Hew^-Orleons,  91  per 
cent;  Philadelphia,  90  per  oent;  New  York  86  per  cent;  Bos- 
ton, 86  per  cant;  and  Denver,  Jacksonville,  Little  Rook,  and 
Newark,  81  per  cent  each* 

EMPTYING  THE  JAILS 

"IN  New  York  City  It  costs  ♦219.63  to  send  a  man  to  jail 
for  a  year  and  121.94  to  place  him  on  probation.  Which  ia 
better?"  This  is  the  question  put  by  Edwin  J.  Cooley,  chief 
probation  officer  of  the  City  Magistrates'  Courta  of  New  York, 
in  asking  for  more  assistants.  With  only  forty-two  probation 
officers  serving  in  thirty-one  courts  where  more  than  200,000 
persons  are  arraigned  each  year,  Mr.  Cooley  believes  that  pro- 
bation has  demonstrated  its  value  and  that  It  will  be  money  In 
the  city's  pocket  to  increase  the  force  so  that  it  can  do 
really  effective  work.  Last  year  9305  offenders  were  under 
supervision,  and  they,  with  their  wives  and  children,  made  a 
total  of  some  30,000  persons  depending  9n  the  probation 
officers  for  assistance.   Each  officer  had  to  cover  a  terri- 
tory of  about  seven  square  miles  and  serve  a  population  of 
about  150,000  people  -  a  fact  which  gives  a  concrete  pictare 
of  the  sige  of  Now  York  and  of  tha  magnitute  of  the  social 
problems  which  its  officials  must  face.  . 

Mr,  Cooley  asks  for  the  appointment  of  thirty- two  addi- 
tional officers  and  bases  his  plea  on  the  statement  that  pro- 
bation is  self-supporting.  Under  the  probation  officers,  his 
books  show,  12,332,329.24  was  paid  for  the  support  of 
families  during  the  past  year  by  their  offending  members. 
flost  of  these  families  were  poor  and  most  of  the  offenders 
were  the  breadwinners,  so  that  if  this  amount  had  not  been 
collected  by  the  officers  a  large  part  of  it  would  have  had 
to  be  paid  by  the  city  itself  for  the  support  of  these  sane 
families  thru  the  Charities  Department.  Further,  he  shows 
that  the  city  saved  during  the  same  time  no  less  than 
$3,416,742  which  it  would  otherwise  have  had  to  spend  for  the 
EiRlntenance  in  prisons  and  other  correctional  institutions 
of  the  21,091  offenders  who  were  convicted  and  placed  on 
probation. 

A  year  ago  the  State  Probation  Commission  showed  that, 
during  the  ten  years  it  had  been  in  existence  and  during 
which  the  number  of  probation  officers  in  all  parts  of  the 
stsita  had  steadily  increased,  the  population  of  the  state 
prisons  had  steadily  declined.  And  this  was  in  spite  of  the 
fact  t^at  the  total  population  of  the  state  had  largely  in- 
creased. Other  cities  and  states  have  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience. 

Probation  was  first  introduced  in  the  Juvenile  Coxirts 
where  every  effort  has  always  been  made  to  iceep  the  boys 
and  girls  out  of  jail.  Later  it  was  applied  to  grown  men 
and  women  and  found  to  work  well.  An  educated  man  who  nas 
recently  served  p.  term  declared  on  his  discharge  that  no 
prison  ever  did  anybody  any  ?ood  -  that  tho  most  that  could 
be  expected  of  it  was  that  it  should  not  wake  a  man  worse 
than  when  he  went  in.   The  idleness,  the  promiscuous  evil 
companv,  the  deadening  effect  of  being  shut  away  from  the 
world  and  all  that  is  going  on,  do  not  tend  to  refonr!,  he 
said  -  they  nerely  make  a  man  bitter.  Even  those  whc^  hpve 
worked  hardest  to  Improve  prison  conditions  agree  hsartily 
that  the  best  thing  is,  if  possible,  to  keep  a  man  at 
work,  supporting  his  family  and  living  a  normal  life.  The 


A  more  than  ordinarily  happy  reunion,  for  Lieutenant  Belvin 
Uaynard  had  just  finished  first  in  the  Army  Transcontinent- 
al Air  Race  from  Long  Island  to  San  Francisco  and  return. 
When  he's  not  an  aviator.  Lieutenant  Uaynard  is  a  pastor. 
Photograph  by  Paxil  ThoiBpson 


probation  officer  helps  this  man  to  get  and  keep  a  job^ 
finds  him  wholesome  amusement,  looks  after  his  leisure 
hours  and  generally  bucks  him  up  to  playing  a  man's  part 
ip  the  world  much  as  the  special  war  agencies  kept  up  the 
morale  of  the  army. 

THE  ATTACK  OH  PETROGRAD 

SOOT  after  General  Yudenitch  started  his  movement  toward 
Petrograd  rumors  began  to  arrive  that  the  Bolsheviki  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  oity  and  that  Kronatadt,  its  naval 
fortress,  had  fallen  to  the  British  fleet,  Bttt  now,  twelve 
days  later.  It  seems  that  neither  the  city  nor  the  fortress 
have  as  yet  been  surrendered  by  the  Soviet,  The  present 
offensive  against  Petrograd,  however,  has  better  prospect 
of  success  than  the  previous  efforts  in  this  direction  for 
according  to  all  reports  the  people  of  Petrograd  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation  and  are  disgusted  with  Soviet  rule  under 
which  industries  have  decayed  and  three  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation have  fled  to  other  parts.  The  most  effective  of  the 
Soviet  forces  were  drawn  off  into  Asia  by  the  rapid  retreat 
of  Admiral  Kolohak's  Siberian  army  last  sunmer.  Then  cams 
a  powerful  irive  from  the  Black  Sea  toward  Moscow  by  Deni- 
kin's  aniy,  equipt  tmd  financed  by  the  British,  The  Soviet 
forces,  diverted  to  this  front,  are  at  present  holding 
Denikin's  front  at  Orel,  200  miles  south  of  Moscow, 

But  since  the  railroad  system  has  been  badly  crippled 
by  war  and  revolution  the  Soviet  government  may  find  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  simultaneous  car^igns  on  fronts 
1500  miles  apart,  Petrograd  ia  al-ways  dependent  upon  the 
south  for  its  food  s\5)ply  and  it  would  be  hard  to  keep  it 
from  starving  during  tha  coming  winter  even  if  there  were 
no  military  interference  with  the  railroad  line.  From  a 
purely  economic  point  of  view  the  Soviet  would  be  better 
off  if  the  burden  of  caring  for  Petrograd  during  the  win- 
ter were  transferred  to  the  Allies  but  probably  the  loss 
of  prestige  due  to  the  surrender  of  the  old  capital  woxild 
cause  the  downfall  of  the  Soviet,  Weakened  as  it  is  by 
internal  dissensions  and  general  privations. 

The  surprizing  initial  success  of  the  Yudenitch  drive  - 
for  his  cavalry  came  within  sight  of  the  domes  of  Petrograd 
within  ten  days  from  their  start  at  the  Esthonian  frontier  - 
indicates  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  weaker  than  was  st5)posed 
or  that  they  had  given  up   guarding  this  front  in  the  belief 
that  no  further  attempt  would  be  made  against  Petrograd  this 
fall.  Yet  there  were  many  reasons  why  Yudenitch  should 
strike  now  if  at  all.  ITithin  a  few  weeks  the  harbor  of 
Petrograd  will  be  frozen  \xp   and  the  British  navy  could  no 
longer  aid  in  the  movement.   The  Letts  and  Esthonians  were 
becoming  less  inclined  to  engage  in  aggressive  military 
operations  in  fiussia  for  all  they  want  is  independence  and 
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on  Laundry  Route 


AN  increase  in  collection  and  delivery  area  to  four 
times  that  covered  by  horse  drawn  vehicles  has 
been  effected  by  the  Winchester  Laundry,  Boston, 
through  the  use  of  motor  trucks. 

Four  GMC  trucks,  ^  to  1  ton  capacity,  are  operating 
over  the  longer  routes. 

With  horse  drawn  vehicles,  only  the  close-in  routes 
could  be  covered  successfully,  and  the  income  shown 
could  not  average  more  than  $240  per  vehicle  per  week, 

GMC  trucks  covering  the  longer  routes  are  able  to  bring 
in  business  averaging  $400  per  truck  at  an  increase  in 
weekly  operating  expense  over  horses  of  only  $20. 

This  increase  of  66/^  per  cent  in  volume  of  business, 
with  an  increased  collection  and  delivery  expense  of 
only  35  per  cent,  has  meant  an  increase  in  profit  of 
still  greater  proportion. 

The  GMC  model  16,  ^  to  1  ton  truck,  is  the  model  stand- 
ardized by  the  War  Department  for  all  work  requiring 
a  truck  of  that  capacity. 

GMC  Trucks  in  the  war  made  a  remarkable  record  in 
the  severest  kind  of  ambulance  work. 

GMC  trucks  are  built  and  backed  by  the  General 
Motors  Corporation,  the  strongest  organization  in  the 
automotive  industry. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 
PONTIAC.  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities    (^37) 


The  GMC  Multiple  Disc  Dry 
Plate  Clutch  will  not  slip, 
therefore  cannot  burn  out;  is 
very  smooth,  saving  engine, 
rear  axle  and  transmission. 
Requires  no  adjustment:  no 
lubrication:  nothing  to  wear 
out  except  the  asbestos  plate 
rings. 
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the  rcostablishncnt  of  r.  strong  "Aissian  govemmont  ndght 
nean  their  subjugatioi;.  Accordin^^ly  they  had  entered  xjito 
nocotiations  v/ith  the  Bolshevild.  v;ho,  having  no  regard  for 
national  boundarif'S,  xrcre   v.dllinr  enou;^Ii  to  concede  th.cir 
independence  wliich  Kolchalc  liau  reiuaou.   m  .jigiuiui  una 
Laboriteo  vrore  agitating  against  foreign  interference  in 
Russia  and  threatening  "direct  action",  that  is,  a  j^enor- 
al  strihe  unless  the  Government  vathdre-.r  its  troopo.  That 
faction  of  the  Liberals  -who  follcT  ex-Prenier  /.sqxiith  take 
the  sar.o  f;roimd  and  protect  against  the  continued  expendi- 
ture of  British  funds  in  support  of  tl\e  various  anti-Eol- 
Qhevik  movenents.  Since  the  amistice  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  e::pended  0400,000,000  for  the  overthror.-  of  the 
Soviet  Govcmrient  vdthout  hitherto  any  appreciable  progress. 
About  a  month  ago  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  ;he  sesr.ions 
of  the  Suprene  V.ar  Council  the  official  annour.cenent  r/as 
given  out  by  Pliilip  Kerr,  Secretaiy  to  Prer.iicr  Lloyd  George, 
that  the  Council  had  decided  to  abstain  from  any  further 
Russian  "adventures".   But  on  the  follovdng  day  the-  French 
and  /'jaerican  representatives  denied  tliat  the  Council  had 
taken  any  such  step  or  indeed  had  discussed  the  question  at 
all.  It  -was  therefore  assumed  that  this  represented  Lloj'd 
George's  personal  opinion  as  to  the  proper  policy  rather 
tlian  the   concerted  action  of  the  allied  and  associated  na- 
tions. 

Yet  it  has  since  leaked  out  that  the  Supreme  Council  at 
about  that  time  did  tolce  action  to  unite  all  natio:is  in  an 
economic  blockade  of  Soviet  Russia,  k   note  was  sent  out 
from  the  Council  declaring  that  the  Bolshevi'dL  constity.te  a 
menace  to  all  govemnsnts  and  asldng  all  neutral  countries 
as  vrell  as  Germany  and  Austria  to  aid  in  er^orcing  tho  foi- 
1  oiling  measures : 

"First.  -  Refusal  of  permission  to  sail  to  evzirj   ship 
bound  for  a  Russian  Bolshevist  port  and  the  closing  of  all 
ports  to  ships  from  Bolshevist  ports. 

Second.  -  Similar  rej^ulations  to  be  adoptt-d  T/ith  re- 
gard to  all  goods  destined  for  '"ussia  by  any  other  route. 
Third.  -  Pa3s_orts  -ffill  be  refused  to  all  persons  to 
or  from  Bolshe\'lst  Russia.  Isolated  exceptions  may  be 
made  by  agreement  of  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

Fourth.  -  Measures  \rill   be  talren  to  hinder  the  banks 
from  granting  credit  to  commercial  undertakings  in  Bolshe- 
vist Russia. 

Fifth.  -  2very  Govemnent  v/ill  refuse  its  nationals 
any  facilities  of  intercourse  idth  Bolshevist  Russia,  T^he- 
ther  by  post  or  vdreless  telegraphy." 

To  the  German  note  Marshal  Fooh  added  this  Traming: 
"Infoiin  the  German  Government  tliat  the  British  and 
French  men  of  -war  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  vdll  continue 
to  bloclaide  Bolshevist  ports  and  detain  from  the  moment 
they  come  in  sight  ships  bound  for  Bolshevist  ports." 
Tliis  is  a  definite  and  official  acknorfledf^ement  of 


Mussing  his  spaghetti.   A  cartoon  comment  on  the  Fiume 
Tangle  from  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 


tlie  previous  existence  of  such  a  blockade  of  P.ussian  ports. 
It  has  been  hither' o  denied  t;at  t.iere  v/f.s  r.  olociaue  aitho 
it  v;a3  vrell  la-.o'm  tliat  ai]  vessels  attc.'.^tir.g  to  reach  Pe- 
tro^rad  hjove  boon  hclci  up  by  the  British  an^,  Pronch  './arsldps 
ever  since  tiio  an.UGtico.   Tho  United  States  has   alv/ays  held 
that  the  seizure  of  neutral  cliipo  on  tlie  high  seas  ivhen  not 
oarrjdnf  contraband  vnxs   contrary'  to  international  la-.:  and 
that  a  blockade  to  bo  legal  must  be  preceded  by  a  declara- 
tioii  of  T/ar  and  a  public  rnnounceraent  of  the  intention  to 
blockade.  It  -vns  on  -his  r;round  that  the  Vnlttd   States  made 
vigcrouy  tho  vain  protests  against  tho  soarch  and  seizure  of 
/uioric^.r  shipping  by  Ihe  Didtish  in  the  early  part  of  the 
TTur  -rfhen  the  United  States  iros  neutral.  In  the  case  of  the 
de  facto  blockade  of  Russian  ports  during  the  past  ^'ear  the 
United  States  1ms  nads  no  puMic  probest  and  -.Thile  abstain- 
ing from  active  participation  m  tho  blocl^ide  has  tacitly 
supported  it  by  refi;sin:;;  to  jive  clearance  papers  to  .'jaeri- 
can  vessels  soeldng  to  jro  to  Riiscir.n  ports.  It  is  rumored 
that  the  note  sont  out  to  Ociiiany  and  neutral  nations  in  the 
na;-io  of  tho  Supreme  Council  T(as  not  submitted  to  the  Ameri- 
can menbei:;  of  '^ho   Council.  The  reasor.  Tcr  .ho  action  of 
the  Covu;cil  ttp.s  that  the  So-vdet  C-ovemr-ient  had  made  exten- 
sive purchases  of  medicines,  agricultural  machinrn-,  seeds, 
shoos  an'l  other  necessities  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Germany,  hoping  to  im_ort  them  as  soon  as  peace  vras  de- 
clared. 

..s  soon  as  Petrofjrad  is  taken  j\n"rican  food  vdll  be 
ruslied  into  the  port  to  feed  tlio  destitute  population.  It 
is  sale,  that  16,000  tons  of  food  supi'lies  from  Chxc^.^o   are 
already  in  tho  Baltic  av;aiting  entrance.  The  British  -.mr- 
ships  and  seaplanes  liavc  repeatedly  bombarded  the  isl-xnd 
fortress  of  rlronstrjlt  but  so  far  vdthout  cor-.pellinf,  its 
capitulation.  The  fortress  of  Krasnaia  C-orlT.  on  the  ad- 
joining mainland  has  been  taken  by  Yudcnitcji's  forces. 
Tvro   Bolshevik  destroyers  attempting  to  defend  Petrcf.rad 
were  si'"J:  by  British  r.-arships. 

Tho  amy  of  r-er.oral  Yude;iitch  is  sup^-osed  to  consist 
of  about  25,000,  partly  Russians  and  pai-tly  Isthonians  and 
Finns.   It  h.as  been  reinforced  by  th.e  force  recruited  in 
Genaany  by  Prince-  Lievon  from  Russian  prisoners  and'  "German 
volunteers.  Tho  3ri"ish  suprlied  the  uniforms,  guns,  arrAU- 
nition,  and  tarJ:s. 

■Starting  on  IJovcmbei  11  from  tho  'j'sthonio.n  frontier  at 
TJarva  tlio  amy  of  Yucienitch  adrrnced  along  the  railroad  t-> 
Gatchina  and  then  north  to  Tsarsl:or-3elo,  the  suburban  re- 
sidence of  the  Czars.   'it  last  accoiuit  the  anti-BolEl-.evik 
forces  v.-err  rdfiin  seven  miles  of  Potrograd  and  h.ad  cut 
both  railroads  leading  south.  A  large  Bolshevik  force  con- 
centrated at  Gdov  and  Pskov  on  Lake  Peipus  threatened  the 
right  flanlc  of  Yudonitch's  army  but  this  has  been  dispersed. 

Riga  is  still  held  by  the  Letts  vdth  the  aid  of  the 
French  and  British  fleets  against  the  attack  of  Russian  and 
Gorman  Baltic  troops  under  Colonel  Avalov-Bermondt. 

• 

fHE  PIIKG  PR0BLIi3! 

OUT  HARDLY  the  situation  at  Piume   re:aains   the   sane.    Cap- 
tain d  Aniixa^zio,    tho  aviator-poot,    still  holds  the  city  and 
declares  tliat  he  vdll  destroy  it  utterly  before  he  surren- 
ders it  to  anyone  but   t:-.e  King  of  Italy.   The  public  build- 
ings and  docks  havd  been  mined  so  they  oan  be  blovm  up  at 
any  time.     A.t  first  the  Italian  Govomment  attempted  to 
blool'Sde  Fiume   and  Compel   the  mutineers  to  surrender  but  th? 
cordon  of  Italian  troops  dravm  around  tlie  city  did  not  pro- 
went  provisions  and  voluj-i.tesrs  from  laaldng  thru.     Uovf  the 
bloctode  Iv.s  been  lifted  as  regards  food  supplies  and  mail 
altho  nominajly  retained  against  the   entrance  of  soldiers  and 
oivi liana.      C-oneral  Ceocherini,    commander  of  a  brigade  of  U\e 
Barsaglieri,   has  reached  Fi\m;e  and  taken  ooiaTiejid   of  d'Annun- 
zio's  army. 

Ilobody  seems  vdllinF  to  undertake  the  task  of  ousting 
d'Annunzio.     He  is  doubtless   sincere  in  declaring  tlrnt  he 
TTould  die  at  Ms  post   rather  than  surre^nder  and  to  make  mar- 
tyr of  him  would   so  inflame  the  Italian  people  as  to  make 
any  compromise  impossible.     The  Italian  Government  disorms 
and  denounces  the  d'Annunzio  adventure  but  is  naturally  dis- 
inclined,   on  the  eve  of  an  olection,    to  tpke  slro-i^-  '-'.Bas- 
ures  to  suppress  a  movement  tliat   coraaands   so  much  popular 
sympathy.     Besides,    as  is   shra.-dly  argued  by  the  Italians, 
Piums  Ic.s  been  declared  by  tho  Peace  Conference  to  be  foreign 
territory  und   ihe r-  fore  Italy  lias  no  right  to  intervene, 
ihoro  is  at  the  --.onpnt  no  international  authority  competent 
to  handle  suc>  a   :aestion.     The  Supreme  "Tar  Council  is  "ivind- 
in^  up  its  work  preparatory  to  dissolution  as   soon  as  the 
certificates   of  France  and  Italy  ratifying  the  treaty  are 
depoaitod  at    'aris.     The  Council   of  the  League  of  '!ations 
■••'■hlch  is  to  take  its  place  cannot  until  then  be  established. 

But  iThila  d'."nntuizio  Sircr.s  secure  from  external  pressure 
at  present,   Fiume  is  a  seaport  citjr  and  altogether  depend- 
int  on  its  commerco  '.Tliich  has,    of  course,   been  shut  off  dur- 
tntc  the   six  weeks  that  d'Annunzio  has  beon  in  control.     To 
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This  machine  prints  bright, 
clean-cut  form  letters,  of- 
fice forms,  post  cards, 
notices,  bulletins,  etc.  It  is 
speedy  and  accurate.  It 
reproduces  typewritten, 
hand-written,  drawn  and 
ruled  forms — 75  a  minute 
—and  it  does  this  excellent 
work  at  the  cost  of 

1000  Copies 
'  for  20  cents 

Manufacturers,  merchants, 
bankers  and  professional  men 
use  the  Rotospeed  constantly 
in  developing  new  business, 
putting  "PEP"  in  salesmen, 
increasing  factory  efficiency 
^    and  hundreds  of  other  ways. 
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$5.00   $g.oo  $j:oo   ig.oo  IQ.00  ^  32Q.OO 

You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ingW.L.Douglas  shoes, the  best 
known  shpes  in  the  world.  Sold 
by  106W.L.Douglasownstores 
and  oVer  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  bot- 
tom guarantees  the  best  shoes 
in  sty  le,  comfort  and  service  that 
can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal 
guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
eyeryw^here  —  they  cost  no  more  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  euce  sold  through  our  own 
stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one  profit.  All 
middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  By 
this  method  of  marketing  our  shoes,  W.  L.  Douglas  gives  the 
>vearer  shoes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best 
shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  the  leaders 
everyw^here.  W.  L.  Douglais  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
made  throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the  market  affords, 
with  a  style  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  America's  fashion 
centers ;  they  combine  quality,  style  and  comfort  equal  to 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 

W.L-Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoe- 
makers, under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  experienced 
men,  all  working  with  an  honest  determination  to  niake  the 
best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CJH/TIOAf, — Insist  upon  having  W.  I..  Douglas  shoes 
with    his    name    and    price  stamped   on   the   bottom. 


B07S 

SHOES 
Beitin  the  World 
$4  00$4.50$K.OO 


If  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order  direct  from  factory  by  mail. 
Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.  Write  for  Illus- 
trated Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail. 


?re<l<l*at 

W.  L.  DOTTGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

Its  Spark  Street. 

BROCKTON,  KASS. 


STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 


is  the  simplest  stencil  duplicator 
made.  Any  typist  or  office  boy  can 
run  it.  No  accessories  nor  higher 
priceci  models.  Low  price  because  it 
i.«  sold  direct.     You  save  the  difference 

fprnm  Trial 

Write    for    Free   Trial    Offer.       Use    it. 

until   it  pays    for    itself.      Then    decide 

whether    you    want    to    keep  it    01*    not. 

Sipn  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW  or, 
piri  it  to  your  letterhead.  Booklet 
ideas  and  sainples  will  be  mailed 
\vi;hout  obligation  to  you. 


m^mnsi^&ym 


msM 


The  Rotosoeed  Company 

752  W.  Fitlh  St.,  Daytoo.  Ohio 

Send    at  once    booklet,    samples    of   woric    aod 
details  o(  !<olO£pcecJ  Fiec  1,  n^l  Offer. 

N  ame ...... 

.\rlcli'Cfti      .,       -- 


■0 
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STATKMKNT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
.\GEMi;XT.  CinCULATIO.N.  etc.,  required  by 
tlie  Act  i)f  Congress  of  August  24,  3912,  of 
Ttie  lii(ler>en(lent,  published  weekly  at  Nev 
\<,ik.  N.  Y.,  for  October  1.  1919. 
State  of  New  York,  ' 
G>UDty  of   New    York,    i 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  In  and  for  the 
.State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Wesley  W.  Ferrln.  who  haviuj; 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  io  Is  the  Treasurer  of  Inde- 
pendent Corporation,  owner  of  The  Indepen- 
dent, and  that  the  following  in.  to  th>'  hest 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management,  ete.,  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
tlie  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
Aui!ust  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  ou  the 
reverse  of   this  form,   to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness initnager  are:  Publisher,  Karl  V.  S.  How- 
liind;  Editor,  Hamilton  Ilolt;  Associate  Edi- 
tor, Harold  .T.  Howland:  Managing  Editor, 
none;  Business  Manager,  none,  all  of  119  West 
t'ortlotli   street.    New   York,    N.   Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Independent  Corpora- 
tion, 119  West  Fortieth  street.  New  York, 
N.  V.  Names  and  addresses  of  stockholdiTs 
lioldini;  1  per  Cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
c.f  slock:  Clmrles  15.  .Mexander,  16.")  Hroad- 
w.iv.  Sew  York.  .\.  v.:  Haniillon  H(dt, 
li'.i  Wisl  rortledi  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.: 
i;-t.ite  of  A\  illiam  li.  Howland.  119  West 
I'oi-iictli  .>tictl,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Madeline 
i|..uiaiul.    1U7    llaiiiscin    avinue.    Montclal.      N. 


.1.;  Karl  V.  .S.  Howland,  119  West  Fottiefl) 
sn-eet.  .\ew  York,  .\.  Y.:  The  Stadacoua 
Comiiauy,  99  John  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
a  corporation,  the  capital  stork  of  which  Is 
all   owned    by    the    Estate   of   James   Douglas. 

3.  Tiiat  tlie  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
MiA)il(.'ai;es,   or  otlier  securities   are:    none. 

4.  Tliat  tlie  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv- 
in.'  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as 
I  hey  appear  ni>ou  the  books  of  the  company, 
but  also  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
se'Uiiiv  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
coiiipany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  wjioni  such  ti-nstee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragrai>hs  contain 
statements  einbi-acii'';  nttlant's  full  knowledge 
and  h"lief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions mder  which  stockholders  and  security 
holdi'is  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
ilie  company  as  trustees  hold  stoi  k  and  securi- 
ties ill  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
hdc  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  roiisou  to 
believe  that  any  otlier  person,  association,  or 
corporation  lias  any  Interest  direct  or  indirect 
iu  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities 
than   as   so   stated  by   him. 

I.NDEPENIiKXT   CORPORATION, 
WESLJ:Y    W.    FEBRIN,    Treasurer. 
Sworn    lo  and   subscribed    Ix'fore   me    this   2M 
day  of  September,  1910.    JOSIOI'H  J.  KOELBEL, 
Notary    PubUc,    N.    Y.    County    No.    318    New 
York  County   Register's   No.   10,22.'). 
(My   commission  expires   March  M,    1920.) 
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General  Yudenitch,  a  diatinguished  officer  of  the  Czar's 
Army,  has  connnand  of  the  army  of  Russians,  Esthonians 
and  Finns,  now  advancing  against  the  Bolsheriki  at 
Petrograd.  Photograph  from  Press  Illustrating 

reed  and  pay  the  9j000  troops  ne  has  brouf  ht-  in  is  a  heavy 
burden  on  a  oity  vrhicli  in  the  days  of  peace  and  prospority 
nttsibeirad  only  50,000.  Forced  contributions  for  the  support 
of  the  amy  and  govenrient  of  d'Anin.mzio  levied  upon  the 
business  houses  and  people  of  Fiune  already  amount  to  over 
$200,000, 

D'ArJiunzio  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  city  of  Fiume 
proper  T/here  Italians  pr9doinina.te  but  has  extended  his  ooii- 
trol  over  the  industrial  suburb  of  Susshak,  which  is  mostly 
inhabited  by  Slavs.  Sven  in  Fiuno  and  amon:;  the  Italian 
speaking  population  there  is  a  considerable  proportion,  as- 
tinated  by  some  competent  authorities  to  be  a  large  najoidtjj 
TTho  vrould  prefer  to  iiave  Fiume  made  a  free  port  than  to  have 
it  arjiexed  to  Italy.  DV-iinunzio  has  tried  to  crush  ou'o  this 
faction  by  putting  the  city  icidar  martial  law  esid   ordering 
all  who  oppose  liim  to  be  put  to  death.  'lis  decree  reads : 

"The  City  of  Fiune  rail  be  considered  as  a  fortress  in 
time  of  war.  Any  one  vrho   profesaos  sentiments  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  Fiune  irill  bo  considered  a  public  enemy,  and  the 
penalty  of  death  -.rLll  be  iiomediately  carried  out. 

Hut  even  tiMs  stem  measure  nas  oeen  insui'i'ioient  to 
suppress  the  opposition.  Professor  Lanella  openly  op- 
posed d'Annunzio  in  behe.lf  of  the  business  men  of  Fiume 
but  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city.  Raggero  Gotliar- 
di.  President  of  the  Democratic  Antonomist  party  of  Fiune, 
suffered  the  oorJlsc«tion  of  his  forttme  and  was  sentenced 
to  death  but  managed  to  escape  to  Paris  where  ho  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  American  people  asking  for  the  internation- 
alization of  Fi\2iie  tmder  a  neutral  governor  and  an  elected 
council.  He  asserts  that: 

"A  large  najority  of  the  people,  the  wishing  to  keep 
the  Italian  language,  are  absolutely  opposed  to  annexation 
to  Italy,  as  it  would  mean  the  ruin  of  the  city." 

D'Aiuiunzio  is  receiving  considerable  support  from  the 
Italians  in  the  United  States.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  Boston, 
where  President  Taison  was  denounced  and  hissed,  $3,000. 
was  raised  for  supplies  to  be  sent  to  Fiirae. 

Ueantime  the  Italian  Government  is  gradually  coming 
closer  to  the  President's  position.  Signer  Tittoni,  the 
Italian  Foreign  minister,  has  submitted  a  oon^)romise  pro- 
posal, that  Fiume  and  the  coast  as  far  south  as  Buooari 
be  made  a  bviffer  state  under  international  control  and  that 
the  Italian  boundary  on  the  northern  side  be  extended  until 
it  comes  in  contact  with  Fiume.  Tittoni  also  asks  that  the 
Dalmatian  island  of  Lagosta  be  given  to  Italy  and  that  Lars, 
a  Dalmatian  city  largely  inhabited  by  Italians  be  mads  a^ 
free  city  instead  of  being  ceded  to  the  Yugoslavs.  D'An- 
nunzio is  said  now  to  be  willing  that  Fixnne  be  made  a  free 
port  but  he  insists  v^on  Italian  sovereignity. 


ESTABLISHWEMT  Ur  THE  LEAGUE  OF  N7,TI01.'S 

HOW  that  the  peace  treaty  has  oeen  ratified  by  the 
British,  French,  German  and  Austrian  parliament  and  by  royal 
decree  in  Italy  it  only  remains  to  deposit  the  documents  in 
the  French  Foreign  Office  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  come 
into  operation.  This  will  probably  be  accomplished  on  or 
.bout  October  30,  and  at  that  time  the  war  will  be  over,  the 
drmiEtice  ended  and  the  Supreira  VTar  Council  superseded  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.   Marshal  Foch  will  then 
cease  to  have  supreme  command  of  the  arn-.ies  of  the  allied 
and  associated  powers. 

Unless  the  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  by 
that  date  the  first  Council  will  be  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  possibly  also 
Japan  for  that  country  can  ratify  at  any  time  by  imperial  de- 
cree. Spain  is  the  only  one  of  the  neutral  nations  which  has 
accepted  the  invitations  to  accede  to  the  Covenant  and  so  is 
eligible  to  join  the  League  and  to  a  seat  in  the  Council.  It 
Is  thought  desirable  to  convene  the  Council  of  the  League  the 
same  day  as  the  Supreme  War  Council  dissolves  or  as  soon  aftex 
to  avoid  an  embarrassing  interregnum.  The  Covenant  provides 
that  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  shall  first  bo  called  to- 
gether by  the  President  of  the  United  States  but  that  document 
makes  no  provision  for  the  unforeseen  contingency  of  the 
United  States  not  being  a  member  of  the  League  on  the  start. 

Article  I  of  the  Covenant  states  that  "The  original  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  those  of  the  signator- 
ies which  are  named  in  the  Annex  to  this  Covenant  and  also 
such  of  those  other  states  named  in  the  Annex  as  shall  accede 
without  reservation  to  this  Covenant."  The  wording  would  seem 
to  imply  that  only  those  who  accede "without  reservations"  can 
become  members  of  the  League  even  tho  signatories  of  the  trea- 
ty. It  would  be  a  question  then  whether  the  reservations  which 
the  Senate  proposes  to  make  would  not  invalidate  the  United 
States  for  membership  in  the  League. 

The  numerous  commis  sions  which  are  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  under  authority  of  the  League  are  already 
being  organized  for  they  must  begin  their  activity  as  soon  as 
the  armistice  expires.  It  was  hoped  by  the  European  pcwers  to 
have  American  representatives  on  all  these  commissions  because 
the  United  States  being  disinterested  would  ac^  es  a  referee 
between  conflicting  claimants.  But  the  American  representative 
in  Paris  refuse  to  assume  any  positions  under  the  League  until 
so  authorized  by  the  Senate. 

Another  disadvantage  of  not  having  the  United  States  re- 
presented in  the  League  at  the  beginning  is  that  America  will 
have  no  voice  in  any  simendments  to  the  Covenant  that  may  be  in- 
troduced. 


Kronstafdt 


'rne  Attack  on  Petr'.'grad.-      The  arrow-headed  iine  shows  the 
main  advance  of  tbs  Russian  Army  under  General  Yudenitch 
froci  the  border  of  Eethonia  toward  '^otragrad.     The  island, 
fortress  of  Krouatadt  has  been  boab€«-ded  by  the   British 
fleet.      The  Bolshdviki  still  hold  Gdof  end  Pskov 
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Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


Copyright  1919 

by  R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 


P.  A.  has  such  a  joy  us  way  of 
making  men  glad  about  jimmy  pipes! 


Awaiting  your  say-so,  you'll  find 
toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  hand- 
some pound  and  half  pound  tin 
humidors-and— that  classy,  prac- 
tical pound  crystal  glass  humidor 
with  sponge  moistener  top  that 
keeps  Prince  Albert  in  such  perfect 
condition! 


To  shoot  it  quick: — Prince  Albert 
turns  over  a  new  leaf  in  your 
smoke -career!  Shovels  smoke- 
sorrows  right  out  the  attic  airshaft 
and  throws  wide  open  the  smoke- 
section-shutters!  Talk  about  letting 
in  a  flood  of  smokesunshine!  Bet 
your  pet  luckystone  that  the  best 
you  ever  heard  tell  about  can't 
hold  a  candle  ^vith  what  Prince 
Albert  will  hand  you  seven  days 
out  of  every  w^eek!  And,  then, 
some-on-the-side ! 

Smoking  Prince  Albert  is  just  about 
twins  with  having  the  top  time  of 
your  life  on  each  fire-up!  It  gives 
you  anew  idea  of  how  deligh  tful 
a  Jimmy  pipe  or  a  home-rolled 
cigarette  can  be  I     Such  flavor 


and  fragrance  and  coolness;  such 
freedom  from  bite  and  parch!  Prove 
out  personally  that  Prince  Albert's 
exclusive  patented  process  really 
does  cut  out  bite  and  parch  I 

Talk  about  ringing  the  bell  every 
time  you  takejust  one  more  little 
smoke!  You'll  agree  with  your  old 
fellow  citizen,  General  Approval, 
that  Prince  Albert  puts  a  man  on 
the  firing  line  with  a  pipe  or  ciga- 
rette, and  keeps  him  there;  that 
it  sends  all  previous  smoke  setto 
records  to  the  rear-ranks;  that  it 
just  slams  in  one  good  time  on  top 
of  another  so  fast,  so  happy-like, 
you  realize  that  heretofore  you've 
been  hunting  regular- man-sport 
with  the  wrong  ammunition! 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 
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V.'HAT'G    HAPPENED 


The  Cuprene  Council  has  ordered  Cemany  to  deliver  five 
ships  -.viiich  irere  alleged  to  have  boen  sold  to  the  Dutch  dur- 
ing the  Trtxr. 

Indictnents  have  bean  dravm  against  600  feman  officers 
for  violation  of  international  lavr  and  the  Suprone  Council 
iTill  dar.iand  their  surrender  for  trial  as  soon  as  th'e  treaty 
is  ratified.  Prince  Ruppreoht  of  Bavaria  is  charged  \7ith 
first  using  poison  gas* 

.^jmienians  of  the  "ussian  Caucasus  are  fighting  the  Turks 
and  Kurds  fron  Persian  Azerbaijan. 

The  British  budget  for  the  financial  year  shows  a  defi- 
cit of  $1,500,000,000  ajid  a  heavy  capital  tax  is  proposed  to 
cover  it.  Franco  will  liavo  to  borrow  5400,000,000  to  carry 
her  thru  next  year. 

Field-I!arshal  Count  ."erauchi,  former  ("-ovemor  of  Korea 
and  Prei^ier  of  Japan,died  October  20  at  the  age  of  68. 

The  French  Parliament  has  passed  a  general  amnesty  law 
relieving  soldiers  guilty  of  military'  offenses  and  newspa- 
per publishers  itho  violated  the  censorship.  Spies,  pro- 
fiteers, deserters  and  traitors  are  not  included  in  the  par- 
don. 

The  Austrian  national  Assembly  on  October  17  ratified 
the  peace  treaty  signed  at  Gt.  C-emain.  The  new  nation 
established  by  this  action  will  be  known  as  "The  Republic 
of  Austria". 

/ji  endoiiment  of  more  tlian  01,000,000  was  given  by 
Louis  Cor-Tort  Tiffany,  a  well-kncm  artist  and  collector, 
for  the  establishment  of  an  art  institute,  the  purposes 
of  v.'liich  are  the  education  of  art  appreciation  as  well  as 
production.  Opon  to  men  only  first,  women  will  ultimately 
be  amonj;  the  beneficiaries. 


Tlie  first  steps  T/ere  taken  to.vard  an  international 
Chamber  of  Commerce  vihen   350  leaders  in  the  commerce  of 
.ijacrica.  Great  Britain,  7ranc6,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  meet- 
ing at  Atlpjitic  City,  tmanimoiiifi ly  adopted  a  plan  for  a 
permanent  organization. 

r.oro  tl-ian  100  men,  woiicn  and  children  T7ho  had  resisted 
continuous  increases  in  rents  in  "e-.7  York  City  irere  tem- 
porarily acconnodatcd  in  the  Tr/elfth  regiment  Armory, 

The  Periodical  Publishers  Association  authorized  V.:o 
Printers  League  section  of  the  Association  of  Znplojdng 
Printers  to  give  assistance  to  publishers  Vjio  v.-ish  to  issue 
their  publications  temporarily  outside  of  lie"./  York  City. 
This  is  the  first  decided  move  in  the  ire-.;  York  printers' 
strike. 

Proposals  for  recognition  of  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  and  tlie  Gompers  plan  for  arbitration  of  the 
steel  strtke  were  defeated  by  decisive  votes  at  the  Indus- 
trial conference  meeting  in  "Tashington. 

Coal  operators  and  miners  failed  to  settle  their  dif- 
ferences, causing  the  continuation  of  a  deadlock.  A  strike 
of  half  a  million  bituminous  coal  miners  hfi.s   been  called 
for  Ilovenber  1st. 

Striking  longshoremen  in  the  Port  of  "ew  York  divided 
on  the  question  of  returning  to  -Tork,  1,000  voting  to  re- 
turn and  3,000  voicing  their  deterr^ination  to  stay  out 
until  their  demands  are  met  for  Ol.OO  an  hour  and  *2.00 
for  overtime. 

Rioting  acoor^anied  the  production  of  German  opera  in 
Now  York  City  ai^er  the  Star  Opera  Company  had  obtained  a 
teii5>orary  injunction  restraining  the  police  from  interfer- 
ing. The  previous  night  German  opera  had  been  barred  by 
the  l.Iayor,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  .^joerican  Legion, 


J.     estern  man,  the  late  Hervoy  D,  T.'etzel  of  iJetroit, 
left  a  gift  of  "100,000  to  the  Fo^g  "uscum  at  Kirvard, 

The  100-mile  motor-cycle  race  over  the  Gheepshead  Bay 
speedTmy  was  won  by  Albert  Bums.  Time,  one  hour,  7  min- 
utes, 57  seconds. 

Three  thousand  IJorth  Dakota  and  liinnesota  farmers  ga- 
thered in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  undertook  to  finance  a  reor- 
ganization of  their  bank,  the  Scandinavian-American  Bank 
of  Fargo  vrtiich  liad  been  closed  by  the  ilorth  Dakota  Banking 
Board, 


A.  drive  was  started  to  raise  $5,000,000  for  a  Roosevelt 
national  park  at  Oyster  Bay,  Lpng  Island,  and  a  monvanent  at 
"."ashington, 

".Villiam  T,  "Tlieeler,  formerly  a  judge  of  the  municipal 
court  in  Philadelphia,  convicted  of  embezzling  more  than 
040,000  of  trust  funds,  was  sentenced  to  serve  four  years 
ii^prisonir.ont  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  v2,000. 

I.&ne.  Jane  Herveux,  said  to  be  the  only  womr.n  holding  a 
pilot's  license  in  the  French  army,  is  now  flying  an  air- 
plane in  this  country-. 


THE  INDErt.NDKNT  LESSON  PLAUS 
History,  Civics,  Economics,  English  Literature  and  Composition 


"CONGRESS  CONSIDERS  STRIKES", 
"INDUSTRIAL  TKEOiilHS  AMD  FaCTS". 

1.  "The  strike  frenzy  that  seems  to  be  sweeping  the  United 
States  is  due,  members  of  Congress  believe,  to  the  growing 
power  of  radici.1  leaders  who  have  succeeded  in  attaching 
thamselves  to  the  Air.ericen  Labor  movesient."  TOiat  justifica- 
tion of  this  belief  cen  you  find  in  recent  strike  develope- 
ments,  notably  the  steel  strike  and  the  longshoremen's 
strike  in  New  York? 

2.  Define  as  fuily  as  possible  the  poT.ers  of  Congress  and  of 
the  Executive  in  relation  to  strikes. 

3.  To  whtit  extent  is  a  labor  union  legally  responsible  for 
the  fulfillment  of  its  contracts'  Has  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  Danbury  Hatters'  Case  on  this  point  been  fol- 
lowed in  any  other  instances' 

4.  >Vhat  is  the  substance  of  the  laws  enacted  during  the  war 
which  deal  with  radical  agitation'  Who  is  responsible  for 
their  enforcement? 

5.  ??hat  are  the  wage  and  hour  demands  for  which  the  miners 
threaten  to  strike?  What  are  the  wages  and  hours  for  which 
the  longshoremen  struck?  Write  an  argument  either  for  or 
against  either  set  cf  these  demands. 

6.  What  are  the  chief  arguments  for  and  against  the  principle 
that  employes  may  send  as  their  representative  to  negotiate 
with  their  employers  men  who  are  not  themselves  employes  of 
the  firm  affected? 

"FOCD  AND  DP.IiiK". 

1.  >!hat  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  pi-esent  sugar  short- 
age in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  oui-  surar 
supply  this  year  was  larger  than  before? 

2.  How  does  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  compare  with  that  in  foreign  countries? 


3.  How  much  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  pro- 
duced here?  7?hat  part  of  it  is  cane?  What  part  beet? 

4.  Verify  as  far  as  you  can  from  your  own  experience  the  sta- . 
tistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  regard  to  decreases  and 
increases  in  food  prices. 

"EMI^YING  THE  JAILS". 
1.  Write  a  brief  for  debate  on  the  superiority  of  the  proba- 
tion system  to  jails. 

"THE  ATTACK  ON  PETROGRAD" .  - 

1.  Name  the  various  military  forces  that  are  fighting  the  Bol- 
sheviki  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

2.  Give  a' short  narrative  account  of  the  recent  attack  on 
Petrograd  by  General  Yudenitch .  Draw  a  "simple  map  and  use  it 
to  illustrate  your  explanation. 

3.  Show  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment in  the  loss  of  Petrograd. 

4.  ?,'hat  are  the  different  factions  of  British  sentiment  toward 
inference  in  Russia? 

5.  That  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  Rus- 
sia since  the  Russian  ravolution? 

"THE  FIUIE  PROBLElf". 

1.  \Vhat  is  the  situation  in  Fiume  now' 

2.  YJhy  is  the  Italian  government  disinclined  to  take  strong 
•measures  against  d'Annunzio? 

3.  V.hat  was  the  disposition  of  Fiume  according  to  the  peace 
tret^ty?  Should  those  terms  be  enforced,  and  if  so  by  whom? 

4.  ?.-hat  seems  to  be  the  sentiment  in  Fiume  itself  concerning 
d'Annunzio' s  occupation  of  the  city? 
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Not  all  monuments  are  granite 


some  are  Asbestos 


AMID  the  smdhloririf^  omln'is  of 
many  a  conllaf^ratioii.  I  h  o  i  o 
stamls  such  a  inoiuiiiioiu  to  I'uo  pio- 
veiilion.  Scai  retl  ami  j^^rimy,  perhaps, 
but  virtually   u lulama^jcd. 

And  why  ? 

Almost  always  tho  S("lf-salvaj;:cil 
buiUliiip:  has  bocn  dcfeiidoil  by  inoie 
than  fire-proof  walls  because  loofeil 
with  Johiis-Maiiville  Asbistos  E^ool- 
inp  -which  is  so  fire-rcsislaiit  that  it 
gives  full  protection,  oven  when  laiil 
overinllaminableroofing^consliut  lion. 

There  is  a  terrible  sameness  in  the 
history  of  all  fires  that  spread.   They 


start  as  inside  blazes  —  anti   grow    big 
—  feeding  on  loofs  that  burn. 

So  select  )'our  looling,  no  matter 
what  the  building,  with  a  clear  sense 
of  the  fire  tianger  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  your  roofing  will  endure 
against  time  and  weathei. 

This  is  a  specification  that  only 
Johns- Manville  Asbestos  Hoofing  will 
fill    -in  the  fullest  sensi-. 

Theri-  is  ;i  Jnlins-M;ui  ville  Asbi'Slos 
Rooluig  for  the  protection  of  every 
type  ol  buililing.  Read  the  list  below 
anil  decide  now  which  one  you  will 
select  to  limit  your  fiie  hazaril. 


H.  W.  JOIJNS-M  ANVll  .L1-:  C^O.  N<-w  'l  ..rk  Cily  101  .u  l,m\^      linmch  .s  ,„  6  3  I  .a  rue  (  -.lie. 


Johns  Mtincillc  .  Ij/>ij/i>j  /■{.xi/ifji-j  .•  .\\kstonr.  Jiilin.^Manoilk  SlarulnrJ 
>inj  (;>/,, rl'l.nJr  .tsh-sliis  Shinulfx.  J„hn\  Mmu'iltc  hhr.ilos  R,iJu 
Ro'lif,,:.  J„h,n  \Uu,.;lh  lUull-iip  A.-hisl,>s  Kuotiiin.  Johns Maiwi.le 
Currunalttl  .Isln.ito.i  Jioujing. 


TnOOMTlMl 


Through  — 


AsBestos 


and  lis  Allied  products 
INSULATION 

thji  kerpi  ihe  h(^t  a  fine  it  htlongi 

<  ITMtNTS 

t)yjt  make  hoilrr  9atit  leak  pn»f 

ROOFINGS 

ihat  (ui   dtyn  ftre   nikt 
PACKINGS 

thM  (jvf  power  watte 

LININGS 

lA^  pijif  bfjtk,<i  tafi 

rinr: 
pm  M  rvnoN 

PBOtJUtTS 


JOHNS  -  MANVILLE 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Cogitate!  The  saving  of  time 
and  money  in  your  business 

is  probably  the  second  most  important  task 

you  have  at  hand.    The  first  undoubtedly 

is  the  push  ahead — the  forward  work.    In 

both  of  these  directions  the  Mimeograph  is 

today  a  vigorous  factor — in  unnumbered  thou- 
sands of  advancing  institutions,  commercial  and 
educational,  throughout  the  world.    Think!     Industry 
everywhere  is  using  the  Mimeograph  as  the  quickest 
means  of  exactly  duplicating  forms,  blanks,  drawings, 
maps,  form  letters,  etc.     First  copies  ready  for  use 
within  a  few  minutes  —  and  fi\e  thousand  an  hour  there- 
after.   Why  not  get  our  booklet  "E"  and  all  information 
—  today?    In  these  thumping  days  Mercury  must  medi- 
tate.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago  —  and  New  York. 


:?45J,,,'I|     ',1,1  ,|li  i,™ 
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(IMez 


^^Hide  and  seek!'' — How  often  has  the  hunt  for  record 
data  kept  you  waiting?  And  what  about  the  stealthy 
toK  of  time  and  money  that  mis-filing  takes,  each 
week,  each  month,  behind  your  back? 


A  CME  Visible  Records  have  changed  that 
A\^  costly  game  of  hide-and-seek,  to  the  bet- 
ter, simple  rule  of  see-a,nd-find. 

To  the  executive  of  every  business.  Acme 
makes  this  frank  appeal — "Bring  your  cards 
out  from  hiding, — put  them  in  sight.  Lift 
them  out  of  their  boxes, — place  them  on 
Acme  Visible  Equipment — see  every  single 
card  before  your  eyes". 

Acme  brings  a  speed  of  access  that  will, 
beyond  doubt,  amaze  you.  Think  of  reach- 
ing any  card  in  thousands — in  5  seconds  or 
less.  Think  of  speeding  up  your  record-fil- 
ing and  record-finding  so  that  one  clerk  re- 
places three — one  min- 
ute triples  its  capac- 
ity, and  record-keep- 
ing costs  drop  off  two- 
thirds! 


A' 


Stock  carried  in  London, 
Toronto,  and  Sydney 

Ropresentativet  in 
leading  cities 


T  once,  if  you  wish,  you  can  transfer  your 
old  records  to  Acme  frames.  Your 
clerks  will  need  no  "breaking  in"  to 
handle  them.  Finding  any  card  becomes  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  looking  at  it  (not  for  it) — and 
lifting  a  finger  to  reach  it.  Without  removing  a 
card  from  its  place,  both  sides  may  be  referred  to 
and  written  on.  And  a  card,  once  removed, 
leaves  a  warning  that  prevents  mis-filing. 

Though  Acme  Records  are  perhaps  most  wide- 
ly used  for  sales  data,  stock  records,  credit  files, 
bank-signature  cards,  cost- systems  and  pro- 
duction records,  the  growing  need  for  better 
records  has  carried  Acme  into  able  service  wher- 
ever card  files  are  employed. 

There  is  an  Acme  System  that  your  business 

needs,  and  that  you 
ought  to  know  about. 
A  moment  now  to  mail 
the  coupon,  and  return 
mail  will  bring  you 
specific  information. 
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^eayafiKBataBgn^ 


V I  C  T  RO  LA 


QTfie  instrument  specially  made 
to  play  Victor  and  Yictrola  Records 


The  greatest  artists  of  all  the  world 
make  records  for  the  Victor  Company 
exclusively  because  they  are  convinced 
that  only  the  Victrola  brings  their  art 
into  your  home  in  all  its  beauty. 

Such  fidelity  of  tone  is  possible 
only  because  Victor  Records  and  the 
Victrola  are  scientifically  coordinated 
and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  They  should  be  used 
together  to  secure  a  perfect  reproduc- 
tion. That  is  the  way  for  you  to  hear 
in  your  own  home  the  superb  inter- 
pretations of  the  greatest  artists  exactly 
as  they  themselves  heard  and  approved 
their  own  work. 


New  Victor  Records  demon- 
strated at  all  dealers  on  the 
1st  of  each  month. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co*,  Camden,  N-  J*,  u.  s.  a. 
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1%  TO  senator  has  ever  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
I ^  States.  There  is  no  constitutional  inhibition  against 
J_  ^[the  election  of  senators  to  this  high  office;  it  just 
has  never  so  happened,  A  dozen  meiiibers  of  the  present  Senate 4 
believe  it  is  time  a  senator  were  put  in  the  iShite  House. 
Each  has  chosen  himself  as  the  nan  with  -whom  to  try  the  exper- 
iment. 

Senator  Poindextor  is  the  first  of  this  gr'oup  to  an- 
novinoe  his  choice  to  the  co\intry.  He  startled  his  col- 
leagues this  week  vdth  a  message  "to  the  people  of  the 
United  States"  setting  out  the  principles  and  policies  for 
■which  he  would  stand  if  elected  tc  the  presidency.  His 
principal  stand  is  against  all  forms  of  Socialism  and 
against  all  men,  -whethor  leaders  of  labor,  or  others,  vvho 
advocate  class  rule  in  the  I^hited  States. 

Senator  Poindexter,  without  awaiting  the  formality  of 
Senate  organization,  selected  himself  as  cliairman  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  conferred  vdth  Secretary  Dan- 
iels on  his  naval  policy  early  in  the  Session.  He  was  cha- 
grined when  the  Old  Guard,  controlling  the  dispensation  of 
committee  places,  failed  to  approve  his  selection.  They  re 
garded  hira  as  neither  a  Progressive  to  be  conciliated  or  a 
standpatter  to  be  rewarded.  The  chaimaiiship  of  the  Naval 
Committee  went  to  Senator  Page, 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Republican  nom- 
inee in  1920  will  be  dictated  by  any  group  other  than  the 
Old  Guard  and  the  Old  Gijard's  opinion  of  Senator  Poindexter 
remains  tinchanged.  Very  probably  they  would  look  upon  him 
with  greater  favor  than  Senator  Johnson,  but  happily,  from 
their  point  of  view,  the  choice  is  not  confined  to  these 

two. 

The  Old  Guard  ivill  select  the  Republican  Candidate  wi^h 
the  greatest  care,  since  they  are  convinced  that  -/rith  the 
nomination  there  goes  a  four  years  lease  to  the  TThite  House. 
President  ITilson  cannot  be  reelected,  they  confidently  as- 
sert. The  all-important  Irtsh  vote  was  alienated  beoaxxsa 
of  his  refusal  to  bring  the  Irish  problem  before  the  Peace 
Conference.  The  farmers  vote  was  alienated  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  wheat  guarantee  and  the  vetoes  of  day-light 
saving  repealers.  The  dry  vote  was  lost  to  the  Presidept 
when  he  vetoed  the  war-time  prohibition  enforcement  bill 
this  ireek;  and  won  by  the  Republicans,  they  say,  when  they 
proD^tly  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto. 

The  President  has  alienated  his  labor  st5)port.  Republi- 
can leaders  believe,  by  his  condemnation  of  proposed 
strikes  by  the  miners  and  railroad  workers  and  his  threat 
of  forceful  measures  to  Iceep  the  mines  in  operation.  }^   is 
notevrorthy,  however,  that  the  President  limited  his  condemna- 
tion to  the  radical  leaders  of  labor  and  reiterated  his 
faith  in  the  ranlc  and  file.  Similarly  he  condemned  the  Ger- 
man government  but  appealed  to  the  German  people. 

In  spite  of  his  "political  mistakes".  President  Tdlson 
is  feared  by  the  RepublioaiB  as  ia  no  other  possible  opponent. 
They  are  taking  great  comfort  from  reports  that  his  physical 
condition  is  such  as  to  prevent  his  making  the  race  in  1920. 
The  failure  of  the  Industrial  Coni'erenoe  did  not  come  as 
a  disappointment  to  the  President's  political  opponents.  In 
the  presence  of  Bernard  M,  Baruoli  and  Thomas  L.  Chadboume, 
reported  to  be  backing  V7illiam  G.  LioAdoo  for  president,  in 
the  public  group,  they  saw  a  purpose  to  line  up  c;\pital  and 
labor  in  support  of  Ur.  UcAdoo's  candidacy.  The  failure  of 
this  conference  gives  another  exan^le  of  "Democratic  inepti- 
tude" to  be  stressed  in  the  campaign. 


There  is  in  Congress  much  discussion  bu  little  fear  of 
a  possible  third  party  movement  in  1920.  The  gathering  of 
representatives  of  labor  and  the  farmers  called  by  I'r. 
Gompers  for  December,  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Industrial  Conference,  is  recognized  as  containing  this 
possibility. 

Mr.  Gompers  has  indicated  that  the  anti-striSe  clauses 
of  the  Cunmins  railroad  bill  rdll  be  the  principal  topic 
for  discussion  at  this  conference.  Several  leaders  of  la- 
bor have  threatened  general  strikes  should  this  legislation 
be  ftnacted  by  Congress.  Indications  this  week  are,  how- 
ever, that  anti-strike  legislation  -dll  not  be  approved. 

The  bill  fommlated  by  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Coraneroe  Committee  for  the  return  of  *fte  railroads  contains 
no  provision  for  compuleory  arbitration  of  labor  troubles 
on  the  railroads.  Polls  of  the  llopse   show  such  legislation 
oould  not  at  the  present  time  be  put  thru  that  body.  Sena- 
tor LaFollotta,  a  member  of  Senator  Cuianins  Coiamittee,  said 
in  the  Senate  that  he  was  in  utter  disagreement  vdth  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee  «ind  '.vould  submit  a  substi- 
tute bill  of  his  onn.  He  in^lied  that  if  compulsory  arbi- 
tration legislation  were  attempted  he  vrould  be  joined  by 
several  colleagues  in  a  filibuster  that  would  continue  until 
the -measure  were  withdrawn. 

The  conflicting  interests  of  the  workers  and  the  farmers 


op  ol^■tt^e  S^oge 


■^^r^-^ 


"Dofj,-ing  the  laws  of  gravitation  and  the  United  States". 
Cartoon  from  Detroit  Uewa. 
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are  expected  by  both  Deraoorats  and  Rapublioans  to  militate 
against  the  successful  latmching  of  a  tliird  party  movsnent 
at  the  Deceriber  conference.  The  so-called  Aioerioan  party 
movsnent  is  looked  upon  \'iith  interest,  but  is  not  greatly 
feaT^d  by  old  line  leaders.  The  American  party  is  a  pro- 
ject of  Senators  Borah,  Johnson  and  Knox.  Its  platform 
would  have  but  one  plank  —  withdramil  from  the  League  ot 
Nations  —  and  Senator  Johnson  rrould  be  its  candidate  for 
president. 

Senator  Johnson's  friends  say  the  defeat  of  his  amend- 
nent  to  the  peace  treaty  eqxializing  the  votes  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  tniited  Statos  in  the  League  assembly  by 
the  Senate  this  -sieek  by  a  vote  of  40  to  38,  greatly 
strengthened  his  position  as  an  independent  candidate.  It 
leaves  the  issue  upon  wMch  he  would  go  before  the  people 
intact,  they  say,  7his  may  be  true,  but  it  is  aclmowledged 
that  the  defeat  at  the  sane  tine  spoiled  -whatever  chano? 
Senator  Johnson  may  have  liad  to  become  the  regular  Repub- 
lican noninee,  flhen  it  appeared  that  hia  amendment  would 
succeed.  Senator  Johnson  was  pointed  out  as  the  "logical  Re- 
publican candidate".  Since  that  time  he  has  oeemed  to  the 
Old  Guard  at  least  to  be  a  most  illogical  candidate. 

The  defeat  of  the  "six  to  one"  amendment  prAotioally 
closes  this  phase  of  the  treaty  fight.  The  iii5)ortant  ques- 
tion now  is  just  what  reservations  the  Republican  majority 
will  succeed  in  voting  into  the  resolution  of  ratification. 

The  treaty  is  by  no  mean^  out  of  danger.  The  adoption 
of  the  Reed  "national  honor"  reservation,  for  instance, 
would  destroy  American  participation  in  the  League,  This 
reservation  gives  to  the  United  States  authority  to  decide 
what  question;  affect  "its  honor  or  its  vital  interests" 
and  reserves  them  from  the  jairisdiction  of  the  League,  It 
is  put  forward  in  a  frank  atteii5>t  to  destroy  the  Leag;ue  and 
has  the  siqiport  of  all  the  bitter-enders.  There  is  little 
ohanoe  that  it  \7ill  be  adopted. 


After  the  Senate  has  formulated  the  conditions  vpon.  which  tenti 


indefinitely  and  going  ahead  with  other  legislative  busi- 
ness* 

Conservative  Republicans  believe  killing  the  treaty  in 
this  faslxion  would  be  the  one  sure  way  of  thrwring  the  elec- 
tion in  1920  to  the  Democrats,  Senator  Lodge  has  conferred 
with  Senator  Hitchcock  and  it  has  been  decided  that  night 
ssssions  vrill   be  ortered  if  necessary  to  dispose  of  the 
treaty  this  session.  Invoking  the  cloture  rule  against 
such  men  as  Senators  Borah  and  Johnson  cannot  be  attempted 
for  this  Tvould  make  a  split  in  the  Republican  party  a  cer- 
tainty. Every  other  means  of  hurrying  action,  will,  how- 
ever, bo  en?)loyed.  R,  h»  B,  TTashington 

IF  HALF  A  WILLI  ON  IltlERS  STRIEE 

TTILL  the  strike  of  bituminous  miners  scheduled  for  llov- 
ariber  1  be  called  off;  if  so,  on  what  tenas;  if  not,  what 
next?  These  are  the  questions  agitating  the  country  as  we 
go  to  press.  The  bituminous  coal  miners  are  asking  for  a 
60^  increase  in  wages,  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five  day  week, 
demands  not  quite  so  excessive  as  they  sound  in  bald  state- 
ment. According  to  Jolm  L.  Lewis,  acting  President  of  the 
United  !'i.ne  VTorkers  of  America,  the  average  pay  of  miners 
for  the  year'  1918,  which,  he  says,  were  the  best  twelve 
months  in  their  history,  was  $1,228.  The  day  men,  drivers, 
mechanics,  ti^ck  layers  and  so  on,  earn  between  $4.25  and 
§5  a  day.  The  object  of  the  demand  for  shorter  hours  is  a 
better  distribution  of  the  work,  says  James  Lord,  President 
of  the  llining  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, "The  only  object  is  to  give  every  miner  a  chance  to 
live  on  ^Aatever  business  there  is.  At  present  there  is 
not  three  day's  work  a  week  for  all  miners  the  year  round." 
In  opposition  to  this  is  the  statement  of  the  Eastern  Ohio 
miners  that  they  are  being  forced  into  a  .situation  which 
they  did  not  sanction  and  that  they  will  vote  for  the  re- 


it  vdll  accept  the  treaty,  it  '.rill  be  vp-  to  President  TTilson 
to  decide  whether  the  resolution  of  ratification  shall  be 
defeated  on  the  final  roll  call  by  Demoor&tic  votes.  Sena- 
tor Hitchcock  has  said  he  vdll  not  take  the  responsibility 
of  ordering  the  defeat  of  the  resolution  whatever  its  form, 
T\TD  predictions  made  in  July  are  being  recalled  in  tha 
Senate  this  weak.  Senator  1'cCtm.ber  predicted  in  mid-sunmar 
that  the  treaty  still  would  be  before  the  Senate  at  Christ- 
mas time,  Samuel  Goopei^s  piredioted  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Connlttee  that  the  enforoensnt  of  war-timd  prohi- 


on  of  an  eight -hour  day  and  a  forty-four-hour  week. 
The  main  point  of  contention,  however,  is  not  the  spe- 
cific terms  of  the  miners  demands,  but  whether  they  have 
the  right  to  demand  new  terms  at  all  or  whether  they  are 
acting  in  illegal  violation  of  their  wage  agreement  made 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Fuel  Administration  to  run  during 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  The  mine  operators  contend 
that  the  war  is  not  over;  the  President  of  the  Ifeited 
States  agrees  with  them  and  calls  the  strike  "not  only  vn- 
justifiable"  but  "unlawful".  To  which  !.Ir.  Lewis  replies, 
"There  is  no  further  use  for  war-time  prohibition,  accord- 


bition  would  create  a  wave  of  industrial  unrest  that  the  con-  ing  to  the  President.  Neither  is  there  further  use  for 
servativB  leaders  of  labor  would  not  Imow  how  to  control* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  prohibition  is  the  cause,  but 
otherwise  Kr*  Gon^iers  prediction  seems  on  the  point  of  eoja- 
ing  true,  Hhat  of  the  prediction  of  Senator  McCumber? 
There  is  a  definite  move  afoot  by  the  irroconcilables  to 
prevent  final  action  on  the  treaty  by  filibuster  if  nooas- 
sary,  at  the  present  session.  Succeeding  in  this  they  plan 
a  move  for  tho  adoption  of  a  resolution  at  the  Deoenbor  ses- 
sion declaring  the  war  at  an  end,  laying  the  treaty  aside 


the  war-time  PTashington  wage  agreement.  W&  therefore  re- 
sent the  imputation  that  the  strike  is  illegal." 

!ir.  VTilson  also  brought  up  the  point  that  "tho  action 
proposed  has  apparently  been  taken  without  any  vote  v^on 
the  specific  proposition  by  the  individual  members  of  the 
IDhited  Iline  TTorkers  of  America  thruout  the  United  States, 
an  almost  unpreoedented  proceeding,"  and  added  that,  "I 
feel  convinced  that  individual  members  of  the  United  Lline 
Workers  would  not  vote,  upon  full  consideration,  in  favor 
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of  subh  a  strike  imder  these  condition."  To  TMch  Hr. 
LeiTis  replied  that  the  Fresident  -mas  "incorrectly  in- 
formed. As  to  tihether  or  not  our  nenbers  are  in  harmony 
Tdth  the  demands  of  the  organization  will,  perhaps,  be 
nore  clearly  revealed  by  the  raanner  in  which  they  would 
respond  to  the  strike  order. " 

Ur.  Lewis  ftaa   influenced,  however,  by  the  President's 
statement  to  invite  trrenty-five  district  presidents  in  coal 
producing  states  and  menbers  of  the  Miners'  Scale  Committee 
to  raeet_-,ri.th  the  International  Board  in  Indianapolis  to  dis- 
cuss what  final  action  should  be  taken.  There  is  still  a 
chance  of  their  heading  off  the  strike  tho  the  statement 
issued  by  unanimous  .consent  of  the  conference  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day  declared  tliat  "a  canvas  of  the  entire  sit- 
uation 3ho'./3  that  a  strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners  cannot 
be  avoided".  The  ndnars  say,  ho^rever,  that  they  are  still 
ready  to  negotiate  with  the  operators  but  t;ie  operators 
decline  to  enter  into  negotiations  until  tho  strilco  has 
been  called  off. 

T^iat  the  attitude  of  the  administration  will  be  in  oaae 
the  strike  order  is  not  suspended  is  ''lade  cloar\iii  President 
TSKLlson's  statement. 

"This  strike  is  proposed  at  a  time  wiien  the  Government 
is  maiding  the  most  earnest  effort  to  reduo««  the  cost  of 
living  and  has  appealed  with  success  to  other  classes  of 
workers  to  postpone  similar  disputes  until  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity has  been  affoided  for  dealing  with  the  cost  of 
living.  It  is  recognized  that  the  strike  would  praotioally 
shut  off  the  country's  supply  of  its  principal  fuel  at  a 
time  when  interference  with  that  supply  is  calculated  to 
create  a  disastrous  fuel  famine.  All  interests  would  be 
affected  alike  by  a  strike  of  this  character,  and  its  vic- 
tims wovtld  bo  not  the  rich  only,  but  the  poor  and  the 
needy  as  well,  those  least  able  to  provide  in  advance  a 
fuel  supply  for  dcmestio  use.  It  would  involve  the  shut- 
ting down  of  countless  industries  and  the  throwing  out 
of  et^loyraent  of  a  large  part  of  the  workers  of  the  oo\m» 
try»  It  iTOuld  involve  stopping  the  operation  of  railroads, 
electric  light  and  gas  plants,  street  railway  lines  and 
other  public  utilities,  and  the  shipping  to  and  from  this 
country,  thus  preventing  our  giving  aid  to  the  allied 
countries  with  supplies  which  they  so  seriously  ne>9d. 

"The  coiintry  is  confronted  with  this  prospect  at  a 
time  vriien  the  war  itself  is  still  a  fact,  wiien  the  world 
is  still  in  suspense  as  to  negotiations  for  peace,  when 
our  troops  are  still  being  transported,  and  '.rhen  their 
means  of  transport  is  in  urgent  need  of  fuel.  ***♦♦♦ 


It's  going  to  be  a  hard  winter  if  soneone  doesn't  interfere 
Cartoon  copyright,  1919,  New  York  Tribune  Inc. 


The  man  who  leads  the  threatened  strike  of  half  a  million 
miners  -  John  L«  Lewis,  acting  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Photograph  copyright  Ledger  Senrice. 

"It  is  time  for  plain  speaking.  These  matters  with 
iThioh  we  now  deal  touch  not  onl;/  the  welfare  of  a  class, 
but  vitally  concern  the  well-being,  the  comfort,  and  the 
very  life  of  all  the  people.  I  feel  it  ny  duty  in  the 
public  interest  to  declare  that  any  attempt  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  strike  and  thus  to  paralyze  the 
industry  of  the  country  with  the  consequent  suffering  and 
distress  of  all  our  people,  must  be  considered  a  grave 
moral  and  legal  wrong  against  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  tfeited  States.  I  can  do  nothing  less  than  to  say 
that  tho  law.  will  be  enforced,  and  means  will  be  fovmd  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  any  emerganoy  that 
may  arise  out  of  this  unhappy  business. 

"I  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
I  have  already  suggested  a  plan  by  which  a  settlement  nay 
be  reached,  and  I  hold  n^self  in  readiness  at  the  request 
of  either  or  both  sides  to  appoint  at  once  a  tribunal  to 
investigate  all  the  facts  with  a  view  to  aiding  in  the  oarV 
iest  possible  orderly  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  coal  operators  and  the  coal  miners,  to  the  end 
that  tho  just  rights,  not  only  of  those  interests  but  also 
of  the  general  public,  may  be  fully  protected." 

Attorney  General  Palmer  has  announced  that  action  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  will  be  taken  under  tho  Lever 
Food  and  Fuel  Control  Act  which  makes  interference  with 
the  production  or  distribution  of  the  nation '-s  fuel  supply 
unlawflil.  .Adeqtoate  police  or  military  protection  will  be 
given  to  miners  who  are  willing  to  remain  at  work  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will  be  revived, 
maximum  coal  prices  and  conservation  regulations  put  into 
effect. 

FEED  THE  PROFESSOR 

'WE  murt  face  the  fact  that  being  a  professor  In  Harvard 
College  Is  becoming  an  escpemsive  and  difficult  luxury",  •  so 
spoke  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Sobool  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to 
the  assembly  of  Harvard  Alumni  wno  claim  the  credit  for  fijv 
Ing  the  shot  heard  round  the  country  In  the  now  hotly  raging 
oas^lgTi  for  adequate  professorial  salaries.  Harvurd  began 
to  raise  an  endonment  fuzid  back  In  1916  btxt  dropped  it  dur- 
ing the  war  to  take  It  up  In  earnest  last  June,  and  other 
colleges  are  entering  the  lists  erery  day.  Instead  of  the 
ustial  oonoentrated  drive  for  funds  for  the  in^jrovenent  of 
soma  particular  Institution  of  learning  we  have  a  national 
movement  for  a  living  wage  for  one  of  tho  most  lo^jortant 
groTq>s  of  skilled  laborers  In  the  country.  Harvard  is  ask- 
ing for  :515,000,000,  Princeton  for  §15,000,000,  Cornell  and 
the  Uassachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  510,000,000 
each.  Smith  College  for  $4,000,000,  Mt,  Holyoks*  $3,000,000, 
Bryn  Mawr  for  $2,000,000,  and  so  on  down  an  ever  Increasing 
line,  with  the  primary  pui^ose  of  each  fund  the  increase  of 
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"EldoradoJ"  Or  "l!hy  teachers  leave  school".  Cartoon  copy- 
right 1919  Nevr  York  Tribune  Inc. 


uaals  out 

12G.62 

Shelter:    rent 

356,30 

lodging 

2.00 

Clothing 

520.92 

51702.59 

II.   (iterating  Sjcpaneec 

Carfare 

§  53.33 

Fuel 

291.12 

Fumisliings 

207.44 

Health 

209.34 

Help 

•212.55 

Laimdry 

168.39 

Light 

59.92 

Postage,    fftationor:y- 

19.35 

Repairs,   \q)k9ep 

98.08 

Sundries 

104.51 

Taxes 

38.73 

Telephone 

48.41 

nbn.i1 

III. Thrift 

Insuranoa 

$3*5.98 

•-'  Savings    (children) 

65.00 

§400. 5S 

TV,   Advancement 

Books 

$  12.89 

Beneficence 

14.75 

Cluhs,   eooietias 

19.25 

Education 

12.00 

Gifts 

76.07 

Incidentals' 

21.68 

newspaper,  magazines 

21.45 

Recre:ition 

75.14 

Vacation 

169.15 

$422.39 

faoxilty  salaries  to  a  point  -where  they  shall  more  nearly  bal- 
ance the  increased  cost  of  living.  Of  course  other  needs  of 
the  colleges,  in  the  way  of  libraries,  gymnaaivons  or  recita- 
tion halls  may  bo  thrown  in,  but  the  ea^jhasis  is  alvajrs  on 
the  faculty. 

The  means  er^loyod  to  raise  the  funds  are  many  and 
varied.  Most  of  the  colleges  begin  \7ith  scmething  like  the 
Efervard  Old  Grade'  Suimner  Soliool,  a  three  day  conference 
Tjhoee  members  are  addressed  by  countless  deans  and  profes- 
sors on  the  many  needs  of  the  university  and  are  taken  on 
tours  of  inspection  to  see  the  needs  for  themselves.  Then 
the  old  grads,  bursting  -reith  information,  are  organized  into 
canvassing  teams  or  clubs;  are  8t5>plied  \Tith  skilfully  ooia- 
piled  booklets  of  "hints"  T^iich  tell  them  everything  from 
how  to  make  a  Yale  man  give  money  to  Princeton,  to  how  nuoh 
an  assistant  professor  spends  per  ysar  for  beefsteak;  and  are 
turned  loose  upon  their  respective  COTmmmitiee.  Women  are 
working  for  the  men's  universities;  men  are  helping  the  wo- 
men's, colleges.  Nine  institutions  in  V3.3consin  have  pooled 
their  interests  and  are  working  in  concert  for  a  §5,000,000 
flBid  to  be  divided  among  them  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  And  all 
the  oanpalgning  colleges  are  vrorking  together  thru  the  press 
to  educate  the  public  to  two  thingsi  that  the  college  is  not 
a  pleasure  houB'»  for  the  edification  of  a  select  few,  but  a 
rational  institution  which  benefits  the  couiitiry  at  large; 
and  that  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to  raaintoin,  not  to 
mention  improve,  academic  standards  if  professorial  salaries 
are  not  immediately  increased  to  a  point  vfhere   the  teacher 
oan  at  least  maintain  esd-stenoe  without  recourse  to  "pot 
boiling"  vrtiich  dissipates  his  energy  and  prevents  his  engag- 
ing in  profitable  study  and  research  along  his  own  line. 

Is  it  all  neoessarj'?  A  concrete  and  convincing  answer 
is  given  by  this  budget  of  a  Smith  College  professor,  a  man 
with  a  wife  and  three  small  children,  for  the  year  September 
1,  1918  to  September  1,  1919.  It  is  not  peculiar  tc  Smith 
College;  it  ie  a  typical,  not  an  isolated  case. 

Eaqpenditures 
I.  Wecessities 

Food:  milk,  ©ream  $121.34 
meat,  fish,  lee  79.06 
grocer,  balcer      448.54 


*  Gifts  of  money  saved. 
"Savings"  were  not  from 
"earned  income  ^ " 


Recapitulation 
I »   He ce  3  sities 

II.  Cparating  Expense*- 

III.  Thrift 

IV.  Advancement 
Total  Expenditures 


§1702.59 

1511.17 

400.98 

422.39 


54037.13 


Income 
to  neet  expenses  of  $4037.13,  September  1,1918-Septenber  1,19]S 

Professor's  salary  §2400.00 

Extra  earnings: 

Summer  session  work  1250.00 

Writings,  lectures  189.80 

Gi:ffc3  of  mionoy  69,00 

Drawn  from  principal  of  savings   138.00 
Total  income 


^36.80 


Analysis  of  Income  and  Expenditure 


1. 


The  following  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
statistical  experts  of  the  TJ.  S.  Government  from  a  study 
of  retail  ;. rices  of  40,000  commodities  conclude  that 
from  Jvme  isi4  to  June 
creased  102^.       ~ 


.919  the  cost  of  living  haa  in- 


2,  In  tha  budget  under  consideration,  were  it  not  for  the 
income  derived  from  "extra  earnings"  and  "drawn  from 
savings,''  etc.,  there  would  have  been  a  deficit  of 

f 1637. 13  for  the  year. 

3.  Consideration  of  items  of  expenditure  shows  that  for  a 
family  of  5,  expenses  could  not  have  been  reduced  below 
§4000.00  a  year,  and  a  "decent  standard  of  living"  main- 
tained . 

(1)  Clothing  -  children's  clothing  largely  made  by  wife. 

(2)  Kelp  -  expenditure  recorded  here  chiefly  for  nurse 
in  times  of  sickness,  for  the  fajaily  does  its  own 
work  -  coold-ng,  cleaning,  part  of  washing,  tending 
furnace  and  picking  ashes  in  winter.  Helping  in 
sucli  work  not  undignified  for  a  college  professor 
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but  is  hight  of  poor  sconony  for  a  trained  scholar, 
yet  salary  make s  it  insviVable. 

4.  Percentages  of  expenditure  for  different  categories  sig 
nif icant : 

(1)  79^  spent  on  mere  cost  of  li-ving,  e.  g.  on  necessi- 
ties and  operating  expenses  $3113.76.  (Greater  than 
salary  by  f'813.76) 

(2)  Zl%  left  for  such  iiqjortant  categories  of  decent 
standard  of  living  as  thrift  and  advancement,  e.  g.  for 
insurance,  savings,  books,  newspapers  and  nagazines, 
clubs  and  societies,  not  to  mention  recreation. 

5.  College  salary  of  02400.00  amounts  to  pay  at  rate  of  less 
than  U.OO  an  nour  for  an  8  hour  day,  5  aays  a  -week, 
Tjhereas  actual  economic  expenditures  for  the  year  were 
at  rate  of  Cl.61  per  hour. 

6.  Budget  shOT'm  is  exceptional  not  because  of  smallness  of 
Follege  salary  but  because  of  exceptional  success  of  ef-  , 
fort  to  meet  necessai^  and  inevitable  running  expenses 
by  luSans  of  "extra  earnings"  and  friLthout  borroising  money. 

(1)  Case  shovffi  is  unique,  because  earnings  in  suramer 
vTork  are  of  a  magnitude  almost  -without  parallel. 

(2)  The  average  college  professor  lias  practically  no 
opportunity  for  sijramer  session  earnings  because  the  field 
is  so  limited.  His  non-teaching  opportunities  to  earn 
money  in  the  s\miner  are  practically  non-existent. 

7.  Yet  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  family  -nas  financed  at  a  deficit  of  over  $138.00 
(the  amount  drawn  from  savings.) 

THE  THIBD  RED  CROSS  ROLL  CALL 

DX7RIN0  the  ten  days  beginning  November  2  and  ending  -with 
the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  armistloa  the  jimerioan 
Red  Cross  goes  before  the  American  people  to  ask  for  "a  vote 
of  confidence  and  a  mandate  to  go  on".  The  purpose  of  the 
Roll  Call  is  to  re-«nliBt  every  one  of  the  twenty  ndllion 
members,  to  add  new  meuibers,  and  to  raise  $15,000,000  for 
the  completion  of  Red  Cross  work  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  Government  has  turned  over  to^the  Red  Cross  ten  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  amy  supplies  in  Franco  which,  with 
its  wn  undistributed  goods,  gives  the  Red  Cross  twenty-two 
mil. -ons'  worth  of  food,  clothing  and  medical  sttpplies  for 
the  relief  of  the  stricken  people  in  France,  Poland,  and  the 
Balkans.  The  distribution  of  these  goods  is  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility which  cannot  be  met  without  funds. 

The  war  may  be  over  but,  as  the  darky  sergeant  said, 
"this  here  duration  has  just  begun",  and  irith  20,000  men 
still  in  hospitals,  with  countless  oases  of  bonuses,  insur- 
ances, allowances  to  be  adjusted,  with  thousands  of  crippled 
men  to  be  trained  and  set  on  their  feet  again,  the  Red  Cross 
must  stick  by  the  Amy  and  Kavy,  backing  up  the  government 
and  the  medical  corps  as  it  did  all  thru  the  war. 

But  the  biggest  purpose  of  the  Third  Roll  Call  is,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  "to  ■mite   the  American 
people  In  a  constructive  effort  to  eliminate  preventable 
disease  and  unnecessary  miserj'-  from  American  life".  The 
Red  Cross  has  a  program  of  public  health  ivhich  includes  not 
only  adequate  preparation  for  disaster  relief  in  times  of 
fire  and  flood,  not  only  a  can^ign  against  tuberctaosis  and 
typhoid,  not  only  a  movement  for  the  reduction  of  infant  mor- 
tality, but  a  lessening  of  the  misery  and  an  in^jrovement  in 
the  health  of  every  community  in  the  oreuntry,  thru  the  in- 
crease of  public  health  nurseS;  the  establishment  of  health 
centers  and  the  iii^rovement  and  co-ordination  of  existing 


health  institutions.  The  plan  is  very  elastic;  each  chapter 
will  work  out  its  own  problem  in  the  light  of  its  individT^al 
needs.  The  very  last  thing  the  Red  Cross  has  in  mind  is  the 
s\Q)planting  or  taking  over  of  existing  state  or  municipal 
health  agencies.  Its  aim  is  to  initiate,  increase  and  im- 
prove such  agencies,  utilizing  its  ovm  tried  and  efficient 
organization  and  the  public  consciousness  of  our  her.lth  needs 
^vhich  was  roused  when  we  found   that  55%  of  the  first  four 
million  men  gathered  for  the  selective  draft  were  unfit  for 
military  service.  The  Red  Cross  program  ranges  from  public 
health  nturses  to  classes  in  dietetics  and  calls  for  the  sup- 
port of  everyone  from  grandmothers  to  school  children.  "It 
is  a  call",  aays  Dr,  Farrojid,  "for  the  American  to  trtxnslats 
his  patriotism  into  action  and  service.  Every  citizen  who 
joins  or  renews  his  membership  in  his  coxmtry's  officially 
recogrJLzed  hiapanitarian  agency  i^gisters  as  a  humanitarian 
and  as  a  patriot". 

HOW  TOLEDO  EDUCATES  THE  VOTE 

FREQUENT  is  the  complaint  at  nooination  and  election 
times  that  the  average  citizen  of  an  American  oonBiunlty  does 
not  take  his  responsibility  seriously  enough,  and  that  a 
comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  citizenship  vote  on  the 
real  issues  involved  while  most  are  in  the  habit  of  blindly 
following  their  party  leaders.  Many  efforts  have  been  made 
to  get  more  "real  democracy"  into  municipal  government,  more 
particularly,  by  educating  the  voters  in  public  affairs,  not 
only  iBHiediately  before  ©lections  but  at  all  times.  An  in- 
teresting new  venture  in  this  movement  is  made  by  the  Com- 
merce Club  of  Toledo,  Chlo,  which  has  just  started  to  organ- 
ize a  public  research  committee  as  large  as  its  nhole  meraber- 
shlp,  which  means  practically  every  forward  looking  business 
man  in  the  conraunity.   The  ocmmittee  will  so  organize  itself 
that  every  member  will  take  on  active  part  in  studying  the 
efficiency  of  some  function  or  other  of  the  city  and  county 
government. 

INTO  small  sub-oonBaittee  of  three  or  five  members  - 
presumably  to  check  up  each  other's  findings  -  are  assigned 
to  survey  some  specific  phase.  Each  of  these  will,  to  begin 
with,  make  itself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  material  as- 
pects of  the  work  they  are  studying,  the  headquarters  of  the 
department,  the  properties,  equipment,  personnel,  the  phy- 
sical evidence  of  the  services  rendered.  They  will  thus 
from  personal  observation  be  able  to  form  some  judpaent  upon 
the  processes  and  methods  employed.   Next,  the  reports  of  the 
department  are  studied  and  the  officers  quizzed  in  respect  to 
the  things  seen  and  read,  also  concerning  their  ideas  about 
possible  improvements.  As  a  third  line  of  approach,  the 
members  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  public  library,  study  the 
literature  of  the  particular  subject  -  say  sewage  disposal, 
or  school  construction,  or  accounting  -  and  compare  their 
local  methods  with  those  of  other  cities  that  have  to  meet 
similar  problems.  Last,  a  report  on  thf  organizgition  of  the 
department,  commenting  upon  its  efficiency  euid  suggesting 
ia^)rovement8  is  to  be  subaittad  in  writing  to  the  whole 
committee  and  considered  by  it,  so  that  the  members  will 
have  a  chance  of  interesting  themselves  not  only  in  the  sec- 
tional studies  allotted  to  them  but  in  the  survey  of  the 
municipal  government  as  a  whole.   Ihe  present  administra- 
tion of  Toledo  is  very  much  interested  in  this  plan  and  has 
promised  every  aid  which  its  various  department  heads  can 
give  to  get  more  accurate  Information  among  the  people  of 
the  coniDunity.  Its  CoRsaission  of  Publicity  and  Efficiency, 
In  fact,  has  urged  the  adoption  of  some  such  means  for  some 
time  and  hopes  by  it  to  secure  more  intelligent  support  in 
the  future  for  its  campaigns  against  inefficiency  and  ex- 
travagance . 


Cornell  students  lending  characterisilcaiiy  undergraduate  support  to  the  Alumni  ceun- 
paign  for  endowment  funds  to  increase  faculty  salaries.  Photograph  from  Wid«  World. 
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AM  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


AN  International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  oort  of  Commer- 
cial League  of  Nations  was  inagurated  on  October  El  by  the 
International  Trade  Conference  at  Atlantic  City  where 
financiers  and  business  leaders  in  America,  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  are  gathered  together  in  an  attempt  to 
stabilize  the  world's  commerce.  The  organization  will  b« 
limited  strictly  to  those  nations  which  join  the  League  of 
Nations  and  it  is  probable  that  its  headquarters  will  be  at 
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tMrty  five  miles  south  of  Prtrograd.     The  efforts  of  tho 
British  to  capture  the  island  fortress  of  Kronstadt  have 
been  equally  unsuccessful  so  far  altho  the  British  fleet 
noTT  corqprizes  thirty  warships  including  a  monitor  with  fif- 
teen inch  gunc« 

The  Bsthoniana  under  General  Laidoner  1*0  wore  to  co- 
operate TTith  Yudenitch's  Ruasiane  by  adv^.noing  south  of 
Lake  Peipus  and  taking  Pskov  do  not  appear  to  have  accom- 
plished an;,'thing.        Laidoner   says  that  the  Bolshevik  troops 
are  ttoII  equipt  and  well   organized,       Yudenitch  says  that 
they  outnunber  hia   own  and     fight  like  laadnen".     The  success 


Geneva.     The   general  purpose  of  the   International  Chamber   of  of  Denikin  in  his  drive  toward  Moscow  was   largely  due  to  the 
Commerce   is    sot  forth  in  a  report  by  the  Connittee  on  Per-       tanks   supplied  by  the  British  and  Yudenitch  was   reljdng  on 
manent  Organization:  the   sane  racans  in  his  drive  on  Petrograd  for  it  wr.s  not   sup- 

"The  purpose   of  the   organization   is  to  promote  inter-         posed  that   the  Bolshoviki  were  provided  with  this  new  .Tfapon 
national   commerce,   to  facilitate   the   commercial   intercourse     of  warfare.        But   somehow  the  Soviet   shops  managed  to  turn 
of  nations,   to  secure  harmony  of  action  on  all    international  out  tanks  of  their  own  and  they  were  used  effectively  against 
questions    involving  commerce  and  industry,   and  to  promote         Yudenitch's  line.     V/omen  are   taking  an  active  part  In  the  de- 
peace,    progress,   and  cordial  relations  between  the   countries  fer.so  of  Petrograd, 

8Lnd  their  citizens,  the  co-operation  of  business  and  their  The   railroad  between  Petrograd  and  Loscow  was  out  by  a 

associotion  devoted  to  the  development  of  commerce  and   in-       raid   of  Yudenitch's   ca\alry  but  the  Bolsheviki  regained  it 


dustry. 

"Your  committee  believea  that  the  specific  aims  of  the 
organisation  should  be: 

"To  create  a  permanent  international  headquarters  which 
will  centralize  all  data  concerning  economic  subjects  and 
social  conditions,  the  facts  relating  to  respective  needs, 
present  productions,  and  future  possibilities  of  each 
country. 

To  act  as  an  instrument  of  co-ordination  which  will 
suggest  regulations  and  legislative  measures  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  the  development  of  economic  intercourse. 

To  inform  public  opinion  through  publication  of  facts 
concerning  business  conditions  and  through  dissemination 
of  the  views  of  technical  experts  and  business  men. 

To  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  offioial  organizations 
and  reports  and  conclusions  prepared  by  those  experts  amd 
business  men. 

THE  WAR  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  ca:ipaign  or  the  Riissian"  and  Ssthonians  against 
I^trograd  has  failed  to  fulfil  tha  eir^ectations  raised 
by  its  initial  success.  The  array  of  General  Yudenitch 
mde  a  gain  of  forty  niles  in  the  first  t"."o  days  and  ivi th- 
in a  week  was  six  and  a  half  niles  fron  Petrograd,  Then 
the  Bolsheviki  rallied  and  regained  Tsarskoie  Selo  and 
Krasnoie  Selo.   Yudenitch's  front  line  is  now  at  Getchina 


Pat:  "If  ye  do  a  thing  to  me,  I'll  tell  Uncle  Sam" 
A  British  ooranent  on  the  Irish  question  and  on 
America's  part  in  it.  Cartoon  froir.  London  Vforld 


so  Petrograd  is  no  longer  isolated.   If,  however,  we  may 
believe  the  reports  of  the  Russian  refugees  the  city  cannot 
hold  out  nuoh  longer  for  the  people  are  dying  by  the  thou- 
sand frou  cold,  hungar  and  disease.  The  refusal  of  the 
Allied  and  y-^sociated  po^rers  tc   allow  any  food,  seed,  medi- 
cine, agricultural  nachinery  or  railroad  materials  to  enter 
Soviet  Russia  for  the  last  two  years  has  prevented  the  peo- 
ple from  raising  crops  sufficient  for  the  coning  winter  and 
since  the  railroads  had  to  be  chiefly  occupied  in  transport- 
ing troops  to  the  seven  fronts  they  could  not  distribute 
such  grain  as  was  gro^m.  The  Suprene  "ar  Council  has  now 
notified  all  nations  that  the  blockade  is  to  be  continued 
even  after  peace  is  declared  and  asked  their  cooperation  in 
.preventing  any  importations  into  Russia  so  long  and  so  far 
as  that  country  is  controled  by  the  Soviets.  But  the  Sc«in- 
dinavians  are  indignant  at  having  their  shipping  held  upby 
the  British  warshipe  on  the  Baltic  and  refuse  to  take  any 
offioial  action.  From  on  /jaerioan  point  of  view  such  a 
blockade,  maintained  without  declaration  of  war,  is  illegal. 
The  Germans  in  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  Council  express  a 
willingness  to  abstain  from  intercourse  with  Russia  but  de- 
cline to  take  part  in  the  blockade  for,  as  they  say,  they 
liave  stiffered  so  severely  fron  the  blockade  that  they  cannot 
conscientiously  commit  "such  terrible  injustice"  against  any 
people.  Tchitcherin,the  Soviet  Foreign  llinister,  has  warned 
Jerrjany  that  participation  i^.  the  proposed  blockade  would  be 
regarded  by  Russia  as  an  act  of  war. 

The  relations  between  the  various  factions  fighting  the 
Bolsheviki  are  involved  and  obscure.  Two  new  "govemnents" 
were  last  suianar  set  up  to  attack  the  -.Testem  front.  One 
was  the  "North.vest  Russian  Government"  organized  at  Reval 
under  British  auspices  and  the  other  was  the  "West  Russian 
Govemiaent"  organized  at  Berlin  under  German  auspices.  The 
former  promised  Persia  to  the  British,  The  latter  promised 
Persia  to  the  Germans.  Both  profess  t.o  be  acting  tinder  the 
authority  of  Admiral  Kolchak  of  the  Omsk  Government  but  both 
promise  autonomy  or  independence  to  the  Baltic  states  altho 
Kolchak  hinself  has  refused  any  such  concessions. 

The  Northwest  Russian  Government  was  formed  at  Reval  in 
Esthonia  by  General  liarsh,  of  the  British  !J.litary  Llission, 
in  the  name  of  the  /JLlied  and  Associated  Poirers  and  with  the 
aid,  according  to  the  London  Times,  of  the  American  Peace 
Conndssioner,  Colonel  Dawlcy.  A  Mosocrw  millionaire  and  Con- 
stitutional Democrat^  C.  G.  Lianozov,  was  made  premier  and 
General  Yudenitch  was  made  Minister  of  ^r.  General  Rodzi- 
anko  was  expected  to  lead  the  campaign  againat  Petrograd  but 
the  despatches  now  only  mention  Yxxdenitch, 

The  TTest  Russian  Government  formed  at  Berlin  has  for  its 
Premier  General  Biskupski  and  for  its  llinister  of  War  Colonel 
Dumovo.  Hugo  Haase,  the  leader  of  tiie  Independent  Social- 
ists of  GermAny,  accused  the  Genaon  reactionaries  of  aiding 
this  raovenent  in  collusion  with  Denikin  and  Kolchak  in  order 
to  reestablish  the  monarchy  in  Russia  and  later  in  Germany 
and  he  -.tos  about  to  present  evidence  in  siipport  of  his 
cliarge  before  the  German  National  Assembly  when  he  was  shot 
and  he  is  not  yet  ■;7ell  enough  to  substantiate  his  charges. 
The  Socialists  assert  that  he  was  shot  in  order  to  prevent 
these  revelations. 

An  inexplicable  point  in  the  affair  is  that  the  two 
r.ovements,  the  pro-British  Northwest  Russian  Government  and 
the  pro-German  .est  Russian  Govamnent,  appear  to  have  been 
olosely  connected.  Part  at  least  of  the  forces  which  Prince 
Lieven  and  General  Keller  recruited  in  Germany  soem  to  be 
serving  under  Yudenitch  and,  according  to  Berlin  reports. 


If 
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Colonel  A'valov-Berr.iondt  of  the  TTest  Uussian  Govomment  Tjao 
under  the  authority  of  Yudenitch  and  ■was  expected  to  join 
him  in  the  movement  against  Petrograd,  But  \7hen  the  tine 
came  for  the  advance  he  refused  to  obey  and  instead  started 
out  on  a  campaign  of  Ms  o'.Tn  again&t  the  Bolshevild..  But 
his  first  :iove,  the  attempt  to  occupy  Riga  as  a  base  of 
operations,  Tvas  iCrustrated  by  the  resistance  of  the  Lett 
amri/  and  the  British  fleet. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Poles,  at  British  instigation, 
had  been  induced  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  five  divisions 
for  Yudenitch' s  expedition  but  this,  like  the  Lett  and  Es- 
thonian  aid,  did  not  materialize.  The  Finns  have  also  re- 
fused to  talce  part  in  it.   All  of  the  border  states  have 
united  in  a  formal  protest  thru  their  representatives  at 
"Paris  af;ainst  the  action  of  the  Allied  £ind  Associated 
Powers  in  supporting  Kolchak  and  Denildn,  Trho  threaten 
their  national  independence.   The  Baltic  states,  3sthonia, 
Latvia  and  Lithuania,  have  forciod  some  sort  of  an  alliance 
TTith  the  aspiring  nationalities  of  the  south,  Ukrainia, 
Georgia,  Caucasia  and  Azerbaijan.  The  result  is  that  altho 
General  DenildLn  has  recently  overrun  nearly  tl-.e  whole  of 
the  Ukraine  he  novi-  finds  himself  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a 
rising  in  the  Caucasus.   One  of  the  Ukrainian  leaders, 
l!akno,  has  .started  a  revolt  in  Darghestan  in  the  north 
Caucasus  and  the  Georgians  have  driven  the  Denikin  troops 
from  the  Black  Sea  port  of  Oragri.  If  the  Caucasian  na- 
tionalities should  succeed  in  establishing  their  indepen- 
dence Denikin  would  be  cut  off  from  his  fuel  supply  which 
is  the  petroleum  of  Baku.  In  order  to  prevent  tJds  disaster 
Denikin  has  withdra^vn  from  the  Bolshevik  front  his  best 
officer.  General  Shukuro,  and  sent  him  to  the  Caucasus. 
This  may  acootint  for  the  slackening  of  his  advance  toward 
UoGCOW  and  the  successes  of  the  Bolsheviki.  They  recently 
recaptured  the  inportan-t<  cities  of  Orel,  Veronezh  and  Kiev, 
tho  they  ■were  only  able  to  hold  Kiev  ti7o  days. 

Hitherto  a  large  part  of  the  support  of  the  various 
anti-Bolshevik  movements  has  cone  from  Great  Britain  but 
now  the  financial  crisis  has  conpelled  a  lia.lt  and  the 
British  Government  has  announced  that  it  vdll  not  furnish 
£my  more  funds  or  supplies  to  Kolchak  and  '.Till  not  continue 
indefinitely  its  aid  to  Denild-n.  It  Ijas  already  spent  about 
half  a  billion  dollars  on  these  enterprizes  viith  little  tan- 
gible results.   Over  a  himdred  thousand  rifles  were  sup- 
plied to  Kolchak,  together  with  half  a  million  hand  grenades 
and  a  hundred  million  cartridges,  Trro  hundred  experienced 
officers  and  engineers  vrere  detached  from  the  British  amy 
to  assist  in  the  organization  of  Kolclmk's  Siberian  army. 
The  aid  supplied  by  the  British  to  Denikin  was  considerably 
greater. 

But  if  British  aid  falls  off  a  new  source  of  supply  is 
opened  for  the  Supreme  War  Council  has  voted  to  give  Kolchak 
and  Denikin  all  of  the  Russian  war  material  captured  by  the 
Germans  during  the  trar.  Also  the  two  million  Russian  sol- 
diers imprisoned  in  Germany  tri.ll  be  returned  to  Russia  on 
condition  that  they  enter  the  anti-Bolshevik  amies.  If 
they  vitsh   to  join  the  Soviet  army  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  return  home,  Kolohok  is  now  counting  on  American  aid 
to  take  the  place  of  tho  British,  He  claims  such  aid  was 
promised  him  last  J\me, 

THE  BJJLGARIAI^  TREATY 

THE  pe^ce  terms  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  were 
handed  to  the  Bulgarian  representatives  by  Premier  Clemsnceau 
in  the  French  Foreign  Office  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  September 
19.  Bulgaria  was  given  twentjr-five  days  in  -Hhioh  to  consid- 
er them  and  to  file  objections  but  since  the  existing  Govern- 
ment refused  to  accept  the  terms  a  new  Government  had  to  be 
ftirmed  so  the  Peace  Conference  granted  an  extension  of  tho 
time.  Tho  new  cabinet  undor  tho  premiership  of  Stambulovsky, 
leader  of  the  peasants'  party,  prepared  a  reply  to  the  peace 
proposals  which  was  delivered  to  Secretary  Dutasta  of  tho 
Peace  Conference  on  October  24.  The  arguments  and  evidence 
presented  by  the  Bulgarian  delegation  have  been  referred  to 
the  various  experts  to  study  and  report  upon  at  the  end  of 
a  Treek.  The  Peace  Conference  will  then  pass  upon  their  rec- 
corar.endations  and  announce  its  decision  to  the  Bulgarians 
vA\o   will  be  reqiiired  to  ratify  within  a  limited  time.  The 
treaty  \rill   next  go  to  the  parliaments  of  the  several  coun- 
tries of  the  League  for  their  ratification.  Judging  by  the 
slow  progress  made  with  former  treaties  peace  with  Bulgaria 
is  not  likely  to  be  concluded  until  spring.  The  United 
States  d5.d  not  declare  war  iTith  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  but  is 
actively  interested  in  seeing  that  the  terms  accorded  to 
those  countries  are  such  as  will  give  the  best  prospect  of 
permanent  peace.  These  two  treaties  are  the  most  difficult 


like  Gilhooley  -  the  most  persistent  sto\mway  on  record  - 
has  been  within  this  distance  of  his  promised  land  five 
times.  After  each  of  the  first  four  forbidden  voyages  the 
Ellis  Island  authorities  sent  him  back  to  Europe.  But  the 
last  time  some  American  people  adopted  him  and  now  he  is  ao- 
tually  living  in  New  York.  Ilike's  ambition  to  cons  to 
America  came  from  the  five  months  that  he  spe-it  with  the 
First  Division  at  the  front.  He  was  bom  in  Belgium  fif- 
teen years  ago,  both  his  mother  and  father  wore  killed  dur 
ing  the  war.  Photograph  from  '.ade  ".yorld. 


of  all  to  determine  on  account  of  the  racial  cor^lexities 
and  hereditary  animosities  involved. 

Tlie  Bxilgarian  answer  is  said  to  be  moderate  in  tone  and 
merely  requests  certain  modifications  for  -nhich  reasons  are 
specified.  Bulgaria  accepts  unreservedly  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  clauses  concerning  the  inter- 
national control  of  labor  conditions.  It  also  accepts  the 
principle  of  the  protection  oS  the  rights  of  minorities  in 
Bulgaria  on  condition  that  the  same  measures  are  applied  to 
the  other  Balkan  states.  This,  hovrever,  may  bo  ir^jossible 
to  accoiq>lish  for  Rumania,  Serbia  and  Greece  refuse  to  con- 
cede equal  rights  to  nationalities  differing  from  the  n»jor- 
ity  in  race,  language  and  religion. 

The  total  indemnity  imposed  upon  Bulgaria  was  $445,000, 
000  in  gold  within  37  years.  The  Serbs,  Greeks  and  Ruman- 
ians claim  that  tliis  sum  was  quite  inadequate  to  cover  the 
damage  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Bulgars  during  the  war. 
Tliey  also  pointed  out  tliat  Bulgaria  was  relieved  of  her 
debt  to  Gerr,any,  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  tlie 
indemnity  demanded.  Tho  Bulgarian  peace  delegation  asl:s  for 
the  elimination  of  the  interest  charges  and  an  extension  of 
time  of  p)ayrient. 

The  treaty  requires  the  reduction  of  the  Btilgarian 
army  to  20,000  men  to  be  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistir.ent 
instead  of  by  conscription.  Bulgaria  asserts  that  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  vp   an  adequate  force  of  volunteers  for 
maintaining  order  and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  con- 
scription system. 

The  most  serious  problem  is  that  of  boundaries.  Tho 
claim  of  the  Bulgars  to  parts  of  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  the 
Dobrudja  on  the  ground  of  nationality  is  disputed  respect- 
ively by  the  Serbs,  Greeks  and  Rumanians.  Bulgaria  is  idll- 
ing  to  have  the  population  of  the  disputed  districts  deter- 
mined by  plebiscites  but  tho  other  claimants  will  not  con- 
sent to  this;   Statistics  as  to  the  composition  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  lacldng  or  conflicting  and  tho  question  has 
been  hotly  contested  before  the  Peace  Conference  and  in 
the  public  press  for  many  months.  The  proposed  treaty  leaves 
the  question  of  the  exact  hoviiC^ary  lino  between  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  in  the  Dobrudja  to  be  determined  later,  excludes 
Bulgaria  from  Macedonia,  ceOes  to  Serbia  and  Greece  certain 
borderlands  of  Bulgaria  and  leaves  Thraoe  to  be  allotted 
later  by  tho  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  But  the  treaty 
promises  to  insure  to  Bulcaila  in  any  case  on  economic 
outlet  thru  Thraoe  to  tlie  Afcgean  Sea. 
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BRTTTSH  PAHLIAUEWTARY  OBI  813 

AT  the  oleortion  of  laat  Deoember  th«  Coalitioii  Oonrem- 
laent  of  Llojii  George  rma   siven  tha  unpreoedented  majority 
of  519  seats  out  of  707  but  this  -wrb  due  largely  to  dis- 
inclination to  ohanga  the  ad-Tiiniatratlon  in  the  midrt  of 
the  peace  negotiations .  Ever  sinoa  then  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion  has  run  againrt  Lloyd  George  emd  the  bye- 
eleotiona  du«  to  death  or  resignation  of  members  of  B»rli*- 
ment  have  gone  to  the  opposition* 

But  altho  it  "Mas  evident  that  the  Oovennnent  «s.8  grad- 
ually losing  pawor  it  was  not  aatioipated  that  the  Goveni- 
ment  would  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  72  on  the  firrt 
vote  taken  after  the  reassembling  of  Parliamairt.  The  teet 
eame  on  Alien  bill  A^vich  had  been  considered  on  the  cow'^it- 


My  wo^d  -   '■  N 


"Shove  him  in  1  "  Cartoon  from  Detroit  news 


%ee  of  tne  ifhole  last  stomter  but  into  whioh  the  Gorvemnen. 
norw  desired  to  introduce  an  amendment  allowing  French  pi- 
lots the  right  to  pilot  ships  into  certain  British  ports. 
The  Conservatives,  who  form  a  large  part  of  the  govern- 
mental maioritj;  and  who  are  in  favor  of  a  strong  protec- 
tionist and  anti-alien  policy,  voted  against  the  anendnent 
and  the  Labor,  beoausa  of  their  aversion  to  the  Premier, 
Joined  with  them.  Conspicuous  among  opponents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  Sir  Edward  Carson,  the  Ulster  leader,  who  was 
in  the  Coalition  oabinet  during  the  war  but  who  has  now 
threatened  war  against  the  Government  if  the  Eoec  Rule  Act 
is  put  into  effect. 

Such  an  adverse  vote  would  ordinarily  involve  the  res- 
ignation af  the  ?.llni8try  but  Premier  Lloyd  George,  with  his 
uonal  ta»t,  smoothed  over  the  difficulty  by  calling  a  oon- 
ferenoe  of  the  seoeding  members  and  explaining  to  them  th^ 
peal  reason  why  the  Government  was  obliged  to  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  role  exoluding  foreign  pilots.  This  reason 
was  another  of  those  secret  agrooments  that  turn  up  ao  fre- 
quently. It  seems  that  in  1913  when  the  entente  oordlale 
was  being  earoented  in  view  of  the  impending-  war  with  Ger- 
many it  ims  mutually  agreed  that  French  pilots  might  brtng 
French  vessels  into  certain  British  ports.  In  view  of  the 
international  obligation  the  opposition  oonsentet^  to  a 
compromise  witn  the  Government. 

The  most  serious  problem  before  Parliament  is  the  fin- 
ancial situation.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  British 
pound  as  compared  with  the  American  dollar,  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  growinig  deficit  have  caused  widespread 
alarm.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Austen  Chamberlain 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Government  had  reduced 
t!!he  average  daily  expenditure  from  *21,125,000,  which  it 
was  from  April  to  the  end  of  September,  down  to  $18,815,000. 
This  reduction  was  aocon^ilished  ^^y  sudden  and  severe  re- 
trenchment in  all  departments  of  the  administration  which 
^nrww  cany  employees  out  or  work  and  stopped  important  pub- 
llo  sertdoea.  But  these  economies  will  make  little  impress- 
ion on  the  deficit  of  about  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
that  has  aooumulated  since  spring.   Loird  Buckni^nster  de- 
clares that  the  present  course  is  leading  straight  to  nation- 
al bankruptcy  and  he  advocates  a  capital  levy  on  war  profits 
to  bring  in  $3,000,000,000  sind  clear  v^  the  deceit  for  the 
year.  Viscount  Milner,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
deprecates  such  "pajd-oky  views"  and  claims  that  "the  posi- 
tion, tho  grave,  is  far  leas  serious  than  that  in  any  other 
great 'country  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  IMited  States 
and  Japan."  He  holds  that  the  dominions  are  good  for  the 
loans  made  to  them  by  the  mother  country  and  while  "the  a- 
mounts  recoverable  from  foreign  countries  and  Oennany  are 
certainly  speoulatlve"  he  refuses  to  believe  that  the  Allies 
will  default  on  their  obligations. 


Remarkable  Remarks 


Merbert  Hoover  -  We  cannot  fiddle  idd-le  Rama  bums. 
Woodrow  IVilsc^  «.  My  clients  are  the  next  generation. 
Gertrude  Atherton  -  I  believe  that  the  ego  persists, 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  -  It  is  a  long  way  to  San  Francisco. 

Ed.  Howe  -  People  do  not  admire  women  community 
workers. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  -  Of  course  the  formula  for  suc- 
cess is  single. 

John  Burroughs  -  I  have  no  belief  in  inmortality  as 
the  term  is  generally  accepted. 

Billy  Stmday  -  They  say  I  rub  the  fur  the  wrong  way. 
I  say  let  the  cats  turn  round. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Belgium  -  The  war  taught,  me  that 
thore  is  no  equality  of  the  sexes. 

Admiral  Lord  Fisher  -  Never  ctlt  anyone,  Tou  lose  an 
opportunity  of  being  disagreeable  to  him. 

The  Pope  -  We  did  all  that  was  possible  but  It  only 
touched  the  greatest  anguish  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Harvey/  N,  ?^.ley  -  Early  in  my  career  I  decided 
not  to  butt  my  head  against  a  stone  wall. 

Vice-President  Marshall  -  TSiat  the  economic  life  of 
Ameidca  needs  is  not  a  law  giver  but  an  evangelist, 

Ellis  Parker  Butler  -  Hook  your  telephone  onto  Heaven 


direct  and  tell  the  forty-sairen  centrals  to  kaep  off  your 
wire. 

Any  Lowell  -  Silver  green  lanterns  tossing  among 
windy  branches,  so  an  old  man  thinks  of  the  love  of  his 
youth. 

Prlno«  Kropotkin  -  I  protest  with  all  ny  force  against 
any  fona  of  araed  Intervention  by  the  Allies  in  Russian 
affairs. 

Israel  Zangwlll  -  Tho  President  ^Ison  now  sits  high 
on  the  fence  like  Sunny  Jim,  force  Is  the  food  that  raised 
xcQ   hisu 

Dcji  Marquis  ^  Considerable  saving  in  food  nay  be 
managed  If  one  fills  the  apartment  with  gas  just  before 
entertaining  friends  for  dinner. 

Currian  Rice  -  To  be  obsessed  by  a  noble  purpose  Is 
the  greatest  thing  that  can  happen  to  a  man,  whether  his 
name  be  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Captain  Conlngsby  Dawson  -  It  is  a  fact  that  tho  Ger- 
mans are  better  equipped  in  factories  and  iaaohinery  than 
they  were  before  the  war,  irtiilQ  their  trade  rivals  can't 
get  on  their  legs  until  the  indemnity  has  been  paid, 

Helen  Rowland  -  Whioh  Is  the  weaker  sex  -  that  sex 
irtiioh  hasn't  the  strength  to  put  the  studs  in  its  shirts 
and  fix  its  own  bath,  or  that  sex  whioh  manages  to  do  a 
hard  day's  work  at  a  typewriter  on  the  strength  of  a 
chocolate  eclair  and  a  glass  of  ice-cream  aodaZ 


Defeat  the  Reservations 


An  Editorial 

Bv  Hamilton  Holt 


THE  BubocBtalttee  of  the  PariB  Peace  Conference  that 
framed  the  Co7«nant  began  its  labors  on  February  3.  On 
February  14,  eleven  days  later  ,th8  first  draft  of  the 
Covenant  was  published  to  the  world. 

The  Senate  of  the  Tftiited  States  after  over  eight  months 
of  incessant  talking  atill  drones  its  weary  way,  tho  Europe 
is  on  fire  and  Amerioa  is  already  smoking. 

To  be  sure  the  Senate  has  flatly  repudiated  the  series 
of  ftmendmentB  brought  forward  scons  weeks  ago  by  its  Foreign 
Relations  Coramittee.   But  the  snako  is  scotched,  not  killed. 
For  now  the  Comnittee  has  made  a  noyr   report  in  T*ich  the 
self-same  defeated  suaendmanta,  reinforced  by  others,  are 
smuggled  back  again  into  the  Senate  under  the  guise  of  "re- 
serrotions"  which,  if  passed,  will  be  as  fatal  to  the  treaty 
as  the  original  amendments. 

These  reservations,  among  other  things,  repudiate  Arti- 
cle X  -  the  greatest  moral  provision  of  the  Covenant  -  by 
which  the  nations  assiaae  the  obligation  to  oppose  the  ag- 
gressor who  starts  a  war  of  conquest;  they  slap  Japan  di- 
rectly in  the  face  in  regard  to  the  Shantung  affair,  without 
getting  any  compensating  advantages  for  China j  they  refuse 
to  let  the  United  States  bind  herself  to  keep  down  armaments 
once  they  are  reduced;  they  prohibit  the  United  States  from 
referring  to  arbitration  or  inquiry  any  matter  affecting 
vital  interests  or  national  honor,  which  of  course  may  mean 
anything  or  nothing. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  reservations.  There 
are  others  not  so  bad,  but  many  of  them  are  couched  in  lan- 
guage offensive  to  our  Allies,  most  are  designed  to  strength- 
en Congress  at  the  expense  of  the  Executive  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  all  have  the  vice  of  possibly 
reopening  the  peaoe  negotiations,  the  results  of  which  no 
living  man  con  foresee. 

If  the  whole  question  had  only  been  argued  from  the 
beginning  on  its  merits  it  would  have  been  peaceably  decided 
long  ago  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country  and  the  world. 
But  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  in  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration was  Democratic.   Both  sides  had  to  play  poli- 
tics. But  as  the  Republicans  had  49  votes  in  the  Senate  to 
t*ve  Democrats  47,  and  as  it  takes  33  votes  to  defeat  a 
treaty,  either  side  could  probably  muster  that  moderate 
xnanber  if  the  other  party  attempted  to  press  natters  too 
far. 

The  Democrats  thus  far  have  refused  to  make  any  con- 


cessions whatsoever,  -rfu-ch  has  naturally  not  tended  t.o 
placate  the  Republicans.  Senator  Hitchcock  and  his  fol- 
lowers have  declared  they  ^ri.11  defeat  the  treaty  rather 
than  vote  for  its  emasculation.  The  Reputlicans  say  thej' 
have  enough  votes  to  kill  the  treaty  if  the  Democrats  will 
not  join  with  them  in  substantial  amendments  or  reservations. 
The  "mij.d  reservationist"  Republicans  viho  manifestly  hold 
the  balance  of  power  have  been  doing  everything  they  could 
to  jack  up  the  majority  Republicans  and  jack  down  the  De- 
mocrats. So  far  they  have  voted  with  the  Democrats  ajid 
defeated  the  amendments.   But  ivhen  the  reservations  come 
\ip  for  the  final  test  there  is  much  evidence  that  they  7ri.ll 
swing  over  toivards  Lodge  and  his  "last  ditchers". 

In  that  event  what  should  the  friends  of  the  treaty  in 
the  Senate  do?  Clearly  it  is  theii  duty  to  unite  with  the 
oajority  Republicans  on  any  reasonable  reservations  tliit 
will  state  clearly  the  understanding  of  the  United  States 
of  any  vague  or  uncertain  provisions  of  the  Covenant.  All 
reasonable  concessions  should  be  made  to  get  the  League 
started  and  bring  the  world  at  the  earliest  moment  back  to 
the  status  of  a  legal  peace.  But  they  should  stand  like 
adamant  against  reservations  that  are  only  camouflaged 
amendments,  and  then  let  the  majority  Republicans  take  the 
responsibility  of  defeating  the  Covenant  if  they  dare. 

Since  riigland,  France,  Italy  and  Japan  have  ratified 
the  treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations  is  already  a  going 
conoem,  it  wovild  be  better  to  have  the  treaty  now  defeated 
in  the  Senate  than  to  sonu  it  back  emasculated.  For  in 
case  of  its  rcjaction  the  friends  of  the  Lsague  could  appeal 
to  the  country  on  tliis  issue  in  the  primaries  aiid  cor.ventionf 
at  the  next  national  election.   Tbic  would  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  the  selection  of  a  Senate  whollj"-  favorable  to  the 
League  of  Uationsc 

Vihen  our  young  men<^left  their  farms,  offices  and  fac- 
tories, and  crossed  the  sea  to  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  their  brothers  of  other  lands  iu  order  to  make  the 
world  a  better  plaoe  in  ivhich  to  live  they  z"''-'^  •   f"^'' 
100  percent  allegiance  to  the  cause  for  whdch  many  died 
and  all  suffered. 

Shall  WB  now  tamely  acquiesce  rihen  swae  of  our  old  man 
would  have  our  country  give  only  a  75  percent  loyalty  to  the 
new  world  ordor  set  up  as  a  result  of  their  sons  sacrifices 
on  the  battlefields  of  -'ranee? 

Notliing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 


The    Right  to    Strike 


An  Editorial 


The  rig^t  to  strike  is  precious  to  workingmen.  It  is 
their  one  weapon  of  protection  against  oppression  and  in- 
justice. But,  like  every  other  right  of  the  individual 
living  in  human  society,  it  is  not  an  unlimited  right.  For 
the  interests  of  the  wiiole  of  society  are  parwnount  over 
the  interests  of  any  of  its  parte. 

Workingmen  must  be  free  to  unite  and  to  strike,  within 
certain  more  or  less  sharply  defined  limits.  They  mjist  not 
use  this  freedom  frivolously,  tyrannically  or  arbitrarily. 
They  must  have  and  show  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
the  interests  of  the  great  consuming  public  -  of  which 
they  are,  of  course,  a  considerable  part  -  to  say  nothing 
of  the  interests  of  their  assooiates  in  industry,  those  who 
provide  the  capital  and  the  ability  of  management. 

The  right  to  stribe  ie  inseparable  from  the  duty  of 
dealing  justly,  behaving  reasonably,  and  working  faithfully 
and  well.  I«bor  is  entitled  to  its  full  share  of  the  val- 
ues produced  by  industry.  But  it  must  first  make  its  fvill 
contribution  to  the  creation  of  those  values;  and  it  must 
not  demand  more  than  its  rightful  share. 

If  it  refuses  to  give  of  its  best  or  if  it  attempts  to 
grasp  more  than  a  just  return,  it  is  giiilty  of  betrayal  of 
the  general  well  being. 

Production  is  the  secret  of  the  general  welfare  on  the 


material  side.  Whoever  hampers  production  is  giiilty  of  an 
anti-social  act.  Whoever  wantonly  or  arbitrarily  halts 
prodiiction,  especially  of  the  necessities  of  life,  like 
food>  fuel,  or  transportation  is  gniilty  of  an  assault  upon 
the  community. 

The  strike  in  the  soft  coal  mines  of  the  country  is  an 
illustration  of  these  principles.  The  leaders  of  the  soft 
coal  miners  have  demanded  a  six  hour  day  and  a  five  day 
week.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  miners  propose  to  work 
only  six  hours  in  a  day  or  only  five  days  in  a  week;  but 
that  they  insist  upon  a  higher  rate  of  pay  for  every  hour 
over  six  and  every  day  over  five.  It  seens  an  unreasonable 
and  excessive  demand.  But  that  is  not  tho  point.  The 
leaders  of  the  miners  have  constituted  themselves  the  sol© 
judges  of  their  own  case.  They  command  imui«?diate  con^li- 
ance  with  their  demands  under  penalty  of  a  cessation  of 
the  production  of  coal,  a  basic  necessity  of  the  nation's 
life.  They  concede  to  no  one^  employers,  t^overniuent ,  oon- 
sunera,  the  public,  the  right  to  tx   voioe  in  the  detemdna- 
tion  of  the  justice  of  their  demands. 

There  is  but  one  answer  the  nation  onn  ,?iv«  r.o  such  an 
euTogant  assault  upon  justice  and  the  general  welfare. 
The  strike  must  be  defeated.  Then  the  matter  may  be  dis- 
cussed. The  public  cannot  admit  the  right  to  strike  on 
such  terms. 


What  Have   the    Bolsheviks   Achieved 

During  nine  months*   intimate  association  Tilth  the  Bolsheviks, 
I  had  a  chanoe  to  learn  that  their  policy  of  destruction  is 
simply  a  cloak  behind  ^ioh  they  hide  their  total  inability 
to  realize  their  plans  and  promises # 


By  D.  S.  Arotison 

A  member  of  the  Russian  bourgeoisie,  •v?hich  as  a  class  is  daily  rounded  up  to  do 
the  hard  labor  the  Bolshevist  proletariat  refuses  to  do.     After  being  seven 
times  iii5)risoned  in  Petrograd  and  Mosco\t,  as  well  as  made  to  dig  graves,  Vx. 
Aronson  saw  no  alternative  but  to  cooperate   (nominally)  with  the  Bolsheviks, 
The  following  article  describes  conditions  on  the  streets  of  Petrograd  and  in 
the  various  reorganized  State  Departments  of  Russia,  according  to  the  personal 
observation  and  experience  of  the  author,  prior  to  his  escape  last  July, 


Upon  my  arrival  in  the  United  States,  I  find,  to  my  sor- 
row, that  not  only  are  there  a  great  many  people  indifferent 
to  the  terrible  struggle  which  nine-tenths  of  the  Russian 
people  are  waging  against  Bolshenrism,  but  even  that  there 
are  people  who  sympathise  with  the  Bolshevik  idea.   Indeed, 
Bcme   go  so  far  that  they  find  in  the  anarchy  now  prevailing 
in  Russia  a  real  foundation  for  the  building  up  of  a  proift- 
ised  land  for  the  proletariat,  as  promised  by  the  Bolshe- 
vist Socialist.   Many  Russians  who  escaped  from  Russia  and 
numerous  foreign  officials  who  left  Russia  at  the  last  pos- 
sible moment,  have  told  how  the  Bolsheviks  wiped  out  and 
destroyed  everything  that  had  existed  in  Russia  and  have 
told  of  their  experiences  and  perils  under  the  Bolshevist 
mile.  But  no  one  has  told,  or  perhaps  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  tell,  of  Trtiat  the  Bolsheviks  have  erected  and 
achieved  in  their  attempt  diiring  their  two  years  in  power, 
and  with  the  cooperation,  as  they  claim,  of  the  hundred 
ndllion  peasants  and  workingmen  of  Russia,  to  make  Russia 
over  according  to  their  proclaimed  ideas. 

Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Government,  I 
have  lived  in  Petrograd  and  have  undergone  the  persecution 
inflicted  on  the  bourgeoisie,  but  after  seven  imprisoniaents 
in  the  prisons  of  both  capitals,  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  no 
alternative  was  possible  but  to  work  for  the  Bolsheviks 
and,  in  the  nine  months  of  intimate  association  (and  nomin- 
al cooperation  with  them  up  to^July  19th,  when  I  escaped) 
I  have  had  a  chanoe  to  learn  that  not  only  are  they  still 


destroying,  but  that  they  have  themselves  absolutely  no 
hope  of  btiilding  up  anything  or  of  realizing  any  of  their 
plans  and  oromises,  and  that  their  last  resort  to  cover  up 
their  inability  to  found  or  to  make  a  new  and  righteous  or- 
der of  things  is  to  continue  the  ruthless  destruction.  I 
shall  describe  the  work  done  and  the  methods  of  doing  it 
in  the  various  reorganized  State  Departments,  as  it  was 
here  that  my   official  position  brought  me  into  close  touch 
with  them.   I  shall  speak  from  my  personal  experience  and 
observation  only. 

I  must  begin  by  a  general  outline  of  conditions  of  life 
in  Bolshevist  Russia  and  I  will  try  to  prove  that  oven  the 
terror  they  have  instituted  -  the  moat  horrible  and  the  most 
oniel  in  all  the  annals  of  history  -  was  begun  by  them,  not 
because  of  thv^  intrinsic  necessity  of  destroying  those  whom 
they  have  destroyed,  but  as  a  makeshift  policy  to  hide  as 
long  as  possible  their  hopeless  inefficiency  from  the  hun- 
gry eyes  of  those  of  the  proletariat  who  look  to  them  for  a 
paradise. 

The  Petrograd  day  begins  very  early  because  the  clock 
has  been  set  ahead  three  hours  to  economize  in  fuel.  Every- 
one's firat  thought  on  jun^iing  from  bed  iSr  to  get  something 
to  eat  as  it  is  impossible  to  exist  on  the  official  ration  - 
on  occasional  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of  bread.  On  almost 
every  street  corner,  one  sees  every  morning  a  sort  of  impro- 
vised market,  where  there  is  sold  anything  that  a  stmggling 
mind  can  invent  in  a  search  for  food,  (/^oj-dut'ed  on  pa^e  6C 


After  a  massacre  of  the  Bolsheviki  in  Esthonia  these  fifty  or  more  mutilated  bodies  were  taken  from  a  lake 
into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  The  Bolsheviki  explained  the  atrocity  as  a  reprisal  for  the  death  of 
Karl  Liebnecht  and  Rosa  Luxembourg.  Photocraph  copyright  Underwood  and  Underwood. 
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Now  as  Never  Before 


YOU  NEED  THE 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


HANDY  VOLUME  ISSUE 


War  awoke  this  great  land  of  ours  and  set  the  stage  for  a  tremendous  industrial,  spiritual  and  social  awakening.  There 
probably  is  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  among  the  more  than  100,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  upon  whom  the  past 
five  years  has  not  had  a  profound  effect.  Great  reforms  are  being  hastened  and  this  will  be  a  better  and  cleaner  world  after 
the  ordeals  of  fire  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  participation  of  the  United  States  as  never  before  in  the  world's  affairs 
has  brought  to  the  people  new  interests  not  limited  to  the  neighborhood,  town  or  city  in  which  they  live,  but  interests  that  are  world  wide.  A  miracle  has 
been  wrought  in  men's  minds,  a  miracle  in  which  there  is  a  tremendous  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  knowledge  which  is  absolutely  necessary  today,  as  never 
before.  Where  can  people  find  correct,  authoritative  and  comprehensive  information  on  the  many  different  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  awakening?  They  naturally  turn  to  the  wonderful  storehouse  of  knowledge — the  world's  greatest  guide  to^correct  and  authoritative 
information — The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  Britannica  furnishes  practical,  detailed  and  authoritative  articles  of  great  value  to  the  business  man,  to 
the  manufacturer,  to  the  importer,  to  the  worker  in  the  industries.  The  Britannica  will  give  a  foundation  for  study  of  subjects  which  will  be  uppermost  in 
our  minds  for  years  to  come.     It  is  the  book  for  Americans  today  who  are  waking  up  to   new  thoughts,  new  work  and  new  interests. 


A  Complete  Library  of  Knowledge. 

But  this  marvelous  work  with  its  41,000  separate  articles  is  more  than 
a  guide  for  the  enterprising  business  man  of  the  United  States,  fitting  him 
to  be  a  citizen  of  the  world — a  world  merchant.  "The  Britannica  is  a  com- 
plete library  of  knowledge  on  every  subject.  It  discusses  in  a  way  that 
you  can  understand  every  branch  of  science,  industry,  literature,  art,  religion, 
inventions  and  engineering;  history  and  race  development;  wars  and  peace; 
architecture,  astronomy,  chemistry,  sociology,  education,  steam,  electricity, 
geology  and  geography,  biography,  law  and  physics.  You  and  your  family 
will  find  in  the  Britannica  a  liberal  education.  In  answer  to  the  hundred 
questions  which  every  day  come  to  your  mind  and  to  your  wives'  and  chil- 
dren's minds — it  will  tell  you  more  about  everything  than  you  can  get  from 
any  other  source. 

What  Is  Before  Us? 

There  are  many  serious  post-war  problems  confronting  us.  Do  you 
understand  the  tendencies  in  our  industrial  life?  Why  are  the  prices  of 
commodities  high?  Will  wages  go  still  higher  or  down?  Will  the  cost  of 
living  gradually  drop?  Is  there  likely  to  be  some  great  cataclysm  that  will 
serve  to  send  prices  and  wages  tumbling  downward?     Are  you  inclined  to 


be  stampeded  with  fear  of  what  is  before  us?  Are  you  sitting  down  and 
studying  the  facts  of  past  cases  that  were  somewhat  similar?  Are  you 
familiar  with  what  has  happened  after  other  wars?  In  England  cifter  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns;  in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War;  to  France, 
to  Germany  and  to  Neutrals  after  the  Franco- Prussian  war? 

This  wonderful  book  of  knowledge — the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
— literally  brings  the  whole  world  to  the  reader.  It  tells  all  about  foreign 
countries,  their  people,  their  history,  their  progress,  their  resources,  their 
imports  and  exports.  An  hour  a  day  with  the  Britannica  will  give  you  as 
clear  and  comprehensive  an  idea  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  we  Americans 
now  have  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Woman  Needs  the  Britannica  as  Never  Before. 

The  war  has  changed  the  status  oi  women  industrially  and  politically. 
The  mother  must  keep  abreast  of  the  great  thoughts  and  movements  that 
are  taking  place  throughout  the  world,  that  are  vitally  affecting  her.  Woman 
today  in  her  greater  and  more  important  place  in  the  world  needs  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  as  never  before — she  needs  it  to  teach  her  how  to  fulfill 
her  new  status  as  a  citizen — how  to  make  her  more  efficient  in  the  business 
world  and,  as  a  mother,  to  make  herself  broader  and  a  bigger  woman  so 
she  can  teach  her  children  wisely  and  correctly. 


BUT  YOU  MUST  ACT  QUICKLY 


$ 


1 


As  First  Payment  brings  you  this  Complete  Set  of 
29  Volumes  Containing  44,000,000  Words,  30,000  Pages, 
15,000  Mtips  and  Illust  ationa.  The  balance  is  in 
Small   Monthly   Payments. 


Our  present  small  stock  of  sets  is  printed  on  the 
genuine  India  paper  —  the  light,  thin  but  opaque  sheet 
which  has  proved  an  ideal  medium  on  which  to  print 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Act  today  —  NOW  —  by 
clipping  the  coupon  and  sending  for  the  beautifully 
illustrated  book  telling  all  about  the  Britannica. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 


Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  Today. 


Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  free,  your  Illustrated  Book  No.  17A. 
giving  full  information  about  the  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Also 
tell  me  what  I  will  have  to  pay  for  one  of  the  remaining  sets  of  the  Handy 
Volume  issue  of  the  Britannica  printed  on  genuine  India  paper. 


Name. 


Postoffice . 

R.F.D. 

No 


Box 

.No. 


State. 


Street 

and  No. 
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I  WHEN  you  I 
I  think    of  I 

I  Steel  Lockers  | 
I  or  Steel  Racks,  | 
I  don't  you  at  I 
I  once  think  of  I 

I  "DURAND?"  I 


We  are  makers  of  Steel  Lockers, 
Steel  Racks,  Couniers,  Bins,  Etc., 
for  factories,  clubs,   schools,  etc. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER 
COMPANY 


1572  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  BIdg. 
Chicago 


972  Vandtrbilt  BIdg. 
New   York 


;;ii(rii!iiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiii(|iiiijiujiMniUiiiiiiiiifliiiKiitfnu 


Cat  oat  tiuB  ad  and  niail  it  to  ns.  with  yoar  name  and 
address  (no  money);  ard  we  will  send  yon  oar  FAMOUS 
KARNAK  RAZOR  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Yoa  may  ase 
the  razor  for  30  davs  FREE;  then  if  yon  like  i*  pc7  sa 
$1.8S.    If  yoa  don't  like  it  return  it.    SEKS  NO  MOHEV. 

MORE  COMPANY.    D^pt.  3S0     St.Lonu.Ma. 


Let  your 
boy  occupy 
his  winter  even- 
ings with 


"Tk4  Ktgtat,  Brlghtctt,  Z*>•■^  Mssft- 
da*  toijtrni  In  All  t&«  WuM''^ 
When  heme  work  U  tinLihed  he  needs  the  niei:ta!  tonic 
tn  It*  relresblnE  F':cr1ei>,  wfcU-bal&nced  wiih  t\melr 
■rtteles.    Buy  him  t  copy  of  the  November  Isatie,  out 
Ortoher25,  no  at  your  oews-staud. 

*  *y  ma&,  evgry  mrnitk,  $3  per  t/ear. 

Tb»a»i«fMpak.C«..    4  Aa«ka>BUc..  Detroit.  MicL 


^If  (lis  the  9^emem£erm^  'f* 

^  that  Means  So  Aluch   ^  ^ 


THOSE  friendships  you  prize  so 
highly  —  those  courtesies  you 
ought  to  acknowledge  —  those  favors 
you  intend  to  repay  — 

All  can  be  remembered  more  graciously 
and  thoughtfully  by  the  simple,  timely  gift 
of  exquisite  flowers. 

It's  the  tender  thought  —  the  sincere  message  —  that 
makes  flowers  so  appropriate.  For  "  the  gift  without 
the  giver  is  bare."     But  your  gift  of  flowers  is  — ywil 

Your  local  floriati,  within  a  few  noun,  can  delioer  fresh  flowers  in  arm 
cilu  or  town  i:i  ihe  United  States  and  Canada  through  the  Floristt' 
Telegraph  Delivery  Senlce.  f^iW  i-n 

^UUhose  birthday 

The  florist  dispUying  the   sica  COTHeS   itl 

"S«r  il  with  nowers"  U  a  mem-  fl^JHsoVEMBERli? 
ber  of  the  Society  of  American  -     -     - 

Florists  an<!  has  advantasea  that 
he  can  pass  alor.s  to  you  when 
you  buy  flowers. 


"•^unt"^ 


Apollo 

"'''Sr/.^'7/--«-  Roofing  Products  ^ 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  ^^ 
roofing— adapted  to  rural  and  city  properties,  ^S 

Xpollo -Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  are  carefully  manufaf:- 
tu'sd  And  highest  in  quality.  Uneoualed  for  Roofing.  Siding.  Cul- 
ver's, Silos,  and  Keneral  sheet  me" al  work.  Sold  bv  leadtni? dealers. 
For  fine  residences  and  public  liuildinesKETgTOjreCOFPKB  StekL, 
Hoofing  Tin  Plates  are  unexcelled.  Look  for  the  Ksystone  added 
below  regular  brands.  Send  for  onr  "Better  Buildings"  booklet.  ^^^____^ 
AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Plttsbnrth,  Pa.  i*K^ 
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of  wearing 


may  he  yours.  Your  favorite 
optical  specialist  will  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  fitting  the 
right  si?r  of  the  style  you 
select. 


for  more  than  fifty  years 

E.  KiRSTEiN  Sons  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
Shur-on  Optical  Products 

Est    1864.  ROCHESTER,  N.V. 


BKagRwaffggfiag 


Your  Mouth 

with  its  innumerable  crevices 
between  the  teeth,  makes  an 
ideal  breeding  place  for  germs. 
Here  in  these  protected  places 
they  can  lurk  by  the  million, 
safely  out  of  reach  of  any 
tooth  brush  ever  made. 


AbsQFbineJ 

tWe    ANTlSePTIC     LINIMENT 


used  morning  and  night  in  diluted  form 
as  a  mouth  wash  kills  germs  and  makes 
the  mouth  aseptic.  It  is 
as  pleasant  as  it  is  effective 
— so  clean  and  refreshing 
in  smell  and  taste. 

In  this  diliit'd  form.it  makes 
a  <if{i  ndable  eargle  for  sore 
throat,  preventing  infection 
ani  allaying  inflammation 
and  soreness.  It  is  healing 
sooth  nK  and  cooling. 

Abtorhinr,  Jf.  $1.25  a  bottl<> 
•t  mo«t  druBKiata  or  postpaid. 

l.ibtrnl  trial  holllt  will  bt  sent 
postpaid    upon    receipt    of    10c. 

W.   F    YOUNG,  Inc. 

283  Temple  St.,  Sprintfi«ld.  Ma(i. 


^^  Make  this  a 

Grlifornir 

Wi  nter 


Run  away  from  the  snow,  the  cold  and  the 
coal  bills,  to  where  you  may  play  golf  and  polo — 
where  you  may  ride  horseback,  or  motor  over 
perfect  highways. 

The  surfshine,  the  bracing  air,  will  help  repair 
the  wear  of  work  and  worry. 

You  may  live  at  resort  hotels,  inland  or  beside 
a  summer  sea.     Or  occupy  your  own  bungalow. 

En  route  visit  the  national  parks,  national  mon- 
uments, and  other  winter  resorts.  See  Hawaii,  too. 

Ask  for  booklets  "California  ior  the  Tourist'*  and 
"Hawaii."  Let  thelocal  ticket  agent  help  plan  your  trip 
— or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office— or 
address  nearest  Travel  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  646  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago;  1^3 
Liberty  St.,  New  York  City; 602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.    Please  indicate  the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 


•United  Siates  •  Railroad  Administrahon 


^iSm^mr^ 


V  '■  ■—'*H^^^3^^'*'^ftyi-."  .-  "^ 


$> 


/ 


lffl^J-*"~.-j,yi-;.-'    -ou^. 


WEST   INDIES   CRUISES 

To  Havana,  Santiago,  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Coata  Rica 

No  trips  more  carefully  planned  or  more  adequately  conducted  than  these  cruises  of  the  Amer- 
ican Express  Travel  Department  this  winter  to  the  American  Tropics. 

Lu.ciiriojs  passenger  steamers  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  .vill  he  your  hotel.  Every  comfort 
and  convenience  -on  se.T,  every  facility  to  sc."  .nnd  enjoy  the  inost  interesting  places  ashore; 
all  under  the  personal  direction  of  men  most  experienced  in  West  Indian  Travel.  Our  record 
of  past  service  and  the  international  reputation  of  the  .\merican  Express  Travel  Department 
is  your   gnarantee. 

Cruises  sailing  January  loth,  S.  S.  Pastores;  January  31st  S.  S.  Calamares;  Februars  Jist, 
S.  S.  Ulua. 

Boohing*  should  be  made  at  once.     Wrilr  for  illuatrated    deacrip- 
tli>e    booklet    of    these    cruiaea,    diagrant    of    ateamera,     ^atea,    etc. 
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AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 


New  York 
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Loolc  over  the   T*rieti«i  of  food  consvaneii  by  itarYing 
Petrcgrad .     Here  stands   a  wonan  selling  what  she  olai««  to 
be  cutlets.      They  are  kbA*  from  the   ground-up  huslca   of  sun- 
flower seeds   and   ground-up  dried  vobla   (an  inferior    small 
salt   fish.)      She   sells   then  for   six  rubles   apiece.      Next 
to  her  stands  somsono  selling  boiled  horse-aieat  out  up  Into 
email  pieces,  every  piece  weighing  not  more  than  three 
ounces ,  dry  from  eocposure  to  the  air  and  dark  and  shiny 
like  a  clot  of  blood.     This   la  3.  favorite  commodity.     It 
costs  only  threo  rubles  a  piece  and  is  very  noxiriahlng. 
Further  on,   one  sees  a  woman  take  out  from  between  her  shirt 
and  her  skin  something  hard  and  black,  not  bigger  than  a 
dollar.     This  is  the  most  valuable  and  most  dangerous  mer- 
ohandise  to  handle,  because  It   is  bread,   and  to  sell  bread 
is  strictly  prohibited.     The  flour  to  make   It  was   smuggled 
In  somehow  from  the  country,  Isut  the  pieces   she  has  hidden 
about  her  are  made  from  perhaps  one-fourth  flour  and  the 
other  three-fourths  from  any  conceivable  material  except 
flour,  and  the  price  of  each  piec  '•anges  from  ten  to  fif- 


It  was  Minister  Tchltcherln,  tbe  People's  Commissar  of  For- 
eign Affaire  in  Bolshevik  Russia,  who  eet  forth  the  follow- 
Inf  rwles  of  government:   Selie  all  clothing,  supplies,  fac- 
tories,  banks,   paper  stock  and  print   shops.     Establish  a  six 
lour  day,   give  less  food  to  the  bourgeoisie  than  to  the  work- 
aen,   increase  the  wages  of  labor.     Photograph  from  Press  Il- 
lustrating. 

teen  rubles.     I   speak  of  what  these  various  delicatessen 
ire  made   froa,   but  as  a  siatter   of   fact,  ve  are  neither  so 
particular   nor   so  inquisitive  as   to   inquire.      As    long  as  we 
have  the   mor*y  to  buy,  T*e   jump  at  them.     Occasionally  one 
finds  really  food  things.     For   instance,   there   stands  a 
Red  Arr.y  man  who,  with  a  mysterious    look,   produces   from 
■:i3   pockets    pieces   of   fat  -salt  pork, dirty  from  xuch  hand- 
Ling.     But   this   is,   of  course,  within  the  means   only  of 
rich  people,. as  he   charges  two  hundred  rubles   per   pound, 


Hot  alone  are 


food  stuffs  sold  here.   Between  a  seller  of 


heri'lrigs  and  a  seller  of  dried  fish.  Stands  a  sailer  of  old 
shoes  or  of  a  gold  watch  or  a  diamond  ring  or  a  suit  of  old 
clothes.  You  see  by  the  faces  of  these  other  merohanto  that 
they  are  not  so  anxious  to  make  a  good  bargain  as  to  get  some 
money  quickly  and  themselves  join  the  line  of  buyers  of  eat- 
ables.  Down  this  row  of  merohants  passes  a  long  line  of 
sleepy  worn-out  faces  of  the  .Inhabitants  of  Petrograd,  driver 
out  into  the  streets  at  such  an  early  ho\ir  hy  cold  and  faui>- 
ger.  With  famished  eyes,  they  look  at  all  the  precious 
wares,  buying  not  what  they  really  want,  but  what  they  can 
afford,  and  shoving  it  straight  away  Into  their  mouths,  not 
being  able  to  wait  until  they  reach  home  to  devour  It. 
Here  you  notloe  a  woman  worn  out  with  starvation  who  for  a 
long  time  looks  earnestly  at  some  small  dlrt-oolored  balls 
and  then,  as  if  come  to  a  sudden  resolution,  stretches  out 
a  cramped  and  trembling  hand  and  oriee  "two  or  three  pleoes", 
and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears,  takes  off  her  wedding  ring 
and  offers  It  In  plaoe  of  money.  For  a  moment  her  eyes 
brighten,  her  laws  work  furiously,  quickly,  and  she  chokes 
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In  her  htirry  to  swallow  the  composition  she  has  boiight.   In' 
the  best  oase,  she  may  conquer  har  hunger  for  a  little;  in 
the  worst,  (but  It  is  a  question  which  is  worse  or  better) 
she  will  get  Int^  the  hospital  and  there  her  troubles  will 
soon  be  over,  as  the  hospitals,  from  lack  of  medicine  and 
food,  oan  render  no  assistance. 

The  time  from  nine  to  eleven  is  marked  by  a  livening  up 
of  the  streets.  Everyone  is  hurrying  somewhere,  walking  on 
the  sidewalks  or  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  regardless  of 
what  is  right  or  left.  There  is  no  reason  to  keep  to  the 
sidewalks  as  the  tramway  shows  itself  only  once  in  a  while 
during  the  day,  simply  to  remind  the  inhabitants  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  carriages  pass  by  almost  not  at  all  (at  the 
present  moment,  there  are  about  one  hundred  carriages  in  all 
Petrograd  as  against  twenty-five  thousand  and  more  in  for- 
mer times)  and  if  there  were,  the  price  would  be  prohibi- 
tive, since  for  a  mile,  they  charge  over  sixty  rubles.  As 
for  the  \,ramway8,  when  they  do  come  along,  they  are  so 
crowded  that  no  one  ever  hopes  to  board  them  except  at  the 
starting  point.  All  these  hurrying  people  on  foot  are  go- 
ing to  the  different  Commissariats  where  they  are  employed, 
now  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  Petrograd,  for 
safety's  sake,  have  taken  employment*  under  the  BolshevJ.ks, 
After  eleven,  the  picture  changes.  Automobiles  and  motor 
trucks  rush  madly  about  and  even  carriages  appear.  The 
beaurooratic  Soviet  Government  has  awakened.   The  automo- 
biles and^ carriages  carrying  the  Cormnissars  and  high  offi- 
cials dash  along  the  streets,  almost  rxmning  down  the 
pedestrians  as  their  occupants  hurry  to  reach  their  re- 
spective Commissariats  and  to  resume  the  work  of  construct- 
ing the  new  socialistic  proletarian  Russial  And  the  motor 
trucks  are  taking  up  their  daily  duty  -  of  nationalizing 
someone's  private  property  -  or,  if  there  happens  to  be 
nothing  to  nationalize,  they  are  carrying  the  dead  from 
the  hospitals  to  the  rsilroad  stations,  froift  which  the 
bodies  are  transported  by  rail  to  the  various  cemeteries. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  fuel,  90^  of  the  hoxiaos  heated  by 
steam,  were  never  heated  last  winter  (the  teii5>eratur©  never 
rising  above  6  degrees  atjovo  zero  C)  and  all  the  heating  pipes 
burst,  aa_  there  was  no  one  to  see  that  the  water  In  the  pipes 
was  drawn  off.  The  houses  had  all  been  nationalized  and  no 
system  for  running  them  had  been  devised.  Electric  lights 
exist  only  n<»nlnally  as  there  is  no  special  time  when  the 
authorities  give  the  light  and  generally  they  give  it  durir.g 
the  daylight  hours.  Only  the  so-oalled  "armored  circle"  is 
provided  with  eleotridty  during  evening  hours.   By  this  is 
meant  the  buildings  occ\iprBd  by  the  Soviet  C-ovemnent  and 
called  "armored"  because  they  are  equipped  with  artillery 
and  Knrim   gims.  V?hen  one  has  escaped  arrest  during  the  day 
and  has  ocane  home  about  7  o'clock,  it  does  not  neoesaarily 
mean  he  is  safe  and  especially  cir.ce  IJarch  of  this  year, 
when  the  Bolshevist  officials  adr.dttsd  that  Petrograd  Tias 
in  grave  danger  of  being  captrred.   (I  say  7  because  in 
Petrograd  life  practioally  ends  at  7  o'clock.  '.',o   or.e  ever 
dreams  of  going  to  the  theaters;  as  a  master  of  fact,  since 
January,  1919,  all  the  theaters  but  two  and  all  the  moving- 
picture  shows  liave  been  shut  down.  In  these  two  :  ■■.eaters 
which  are  still  running,  one  does  not  go  for  four  reasons. 
First,  because  the  audience  is  likely  to  be  held  up  and 
searched  by  the  Guard,  and  I  have  myself  once  been  thus 
detained  in  the  theater  xaitil  3  A.  I'.,   awaiting  my  turn  to 
show  my  papers.   Secondly,  beoatise  these  two  theaters  are 
now  Infected  with  lice  and  there  is  a  great  danger  of  filth 
and  disease,   thirdly,  because  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  seats,  all  having  been  allotted  to  various  trade  unions 
for  free  distribution  among  the  laborers  and  tho  the  thea- 
ters are  sometines  almost  empty,  still  there  is  no  way  to 
get  the  seats;  and  lastly  because  the  performances  begin 
at  5:30  and  a  man  to  be  on  time,  would  have  to  leave  Trork 
before  the  work  hours  are  over,  besides  havir^g  to  go  and 
return  on  foot . ) 

ScHnetines  twice  a  night,  they  raid  your  home  and  if  you 
don't -prove  that  you  are  working  for  them,  they  take  you 
right  from  bed  and  irtienever  such  a  raid  is  over,  at  least 
you  miss  the  valuables  and  portable  things  you  have  been 
careless  enough  to  leave  lying  about  and  v'hich  have  come 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Comjminist  officials.   They  "national- 
ize" these  for  their  own  benefit-   Only  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  can  one  feel  that  up  to  the  end  of  these  twenty- 
four  hours,  nothing  will  happen  to  him  and  then,  when  his 
family  has  qxiieted  dO¥fn,  if  they  can  quiet  down  after  such 
4  nightly  raid,  he  dozes  off  to  be  awakened  again  by  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

New  York. 
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"We  don't  have  to 
oak  Daddy  now." 


Help  Your  Children 
to  Help  Themselves 

Make  it  easy  for  that  boy  or  girl — 
the  brightest  spots  in  your  life  to  find 
out  and  learn  for  all  time  the  things 
that  perplex  them.  Give  them  the  start 
in  life  that  insures  their  reaching  the 
goal  you  have  in  mind — a  real  satis- 
faction to  you  in  later  years. 

Do  it,  too,  in  a  way  that  will  make  your  heart 
srlad  as  you  watch  their  progress — their  delight 
in  acquiring  knowledge  through  their  own  ef- 
forts— learning  things  that  even  their  hours  at 
school  will  not  teach  them.  Put  these  real 
books  of  knowledge  within  their  easy  reach 
and  then  sit  back  and  watch — you  can  do  all 
this  for  only  7  cents  a  day. 

The  Foundation  Library 
For  Young  People 

is  exactly  what  its  name  Implies — the  foundation  for  a 
liberal  education.  It  covers  the  amazing  universe — the 
geography  and  history  of  the  nations — the  governments 
of  the  world — the  wonders  of  nature — the  physical  life 
— the  world's  best  literature,  drama,  music  and  art — 
famous  discoveries  and  inventions — tlie  world's  greatest 
men  and  women,  etc.  Eleven  large  volumes,  bound  In 
genuine  buckram,  size  fi\9  inches,  vvitli  6000  pages  and 
hundreds   of   pictures,    many    in   colors. 

.4  /fir  of  the  thoueande  of 
qiirftiniif  anstcered :  Where 
does  (he  wind  begin? — Who 
was  Joan  of  Arc? — Where  do 
tears  come  from? — Who  we-e 
the  Aztecs? — Why  does  iron 
sink? — What  makes  a  ball  stop 
bouncing? — Why  do  we  laugh 
when   we   are  glad? 


HI 


FREEI 


Just  to  let  you  see  how  won- 
derful these  books  are  and  how 
very  valuable  they  will  be  to 
your  children  we  will  send  the 
entire  set  of  11  volumes  to  your 
home  without  asking  you  to 
send  us  one  cent  Keep  them  a 
whole  week  and  if  you  don't 
think  they  are  the  finest  books 
ever  published  for  young  people 
send  them  back  at  our  expense 
This  week's  free  use  does  not 
obligate  you  to  buy. 

If  you  want   O    A  \/  f 

books  to  help 
your  children 
grow     send     us 

only  $'2  0  0  and  the  same 
amount  each  month  until  the 
special  price  of  ri4.80  is  paid 
Tliese  books  have  been  selling 
steadily  for  several  years  at 
.5  50.00  a  set — this  is  the  first 
time  they  have  been  offered  at 
this  low  rate.  ACT  NOW 
uliile  this  edition  is  in  print. 
Other   editions    will   cost   more. 

American  Technical  Society 

Dcpt.  F-517  CHICAGO 


$25.20 


I      American  Technical  Socwiy,  Dtpl.  F-517,  Chicago      I 


I  Send  me  express  collect  a  set  of  the  Foundation 
I  Library  for  Young  People  in  eleven  volumes,  I  will 
I  use  them  one  week  and  If  not  satisfactory  will 
!  return  the  books  at  your  expense.  If  I  keep  the 
I  books  I  will  send  you  {2,00  and  the  same  amount 
I  each  month  until  $24,80  has  been  paid. 


Nama 


rjiiiiaSiia"'  • 


I  Addr««»  . . . 
I  Oocupatlon. 


<>0^  /tqq  From  Howq 
Nea/in^  Worries -Kvou) 
YovrFamHys  Gomforfis 
Gomphie  mthAMintieapolis 


'T'HE  comfort  and  service  afforded  you  and  your  family  with 
this  device  cannot  be  measured  by  words  of  praise  or  the 
amount  you  pay. 

It  automatically  controls  the  drafts  and  dampers  of  your  heating  plant,  meuntain- 
ing  exactly  the  temperature  desired — unvarying,  comfortable,  healthful. 

Its  perfect  operation  day  and  night  relieves  you  of  all  troublesome  attentions. 
It  means  no  more  jruessing  or  forgetting  and  positively  prevents  any  waste  of 
fuel  so  surely  caused  by  having  an  uneven  fire.  Sets  also  for  an  exact  Icwer 
temperature  for  the  night  and  before  you  arise  in  the  morning  operates  for  a 
resumption  of  the  daytime  warmth — comfortable  for  dressing. 

Thirty-five  years  of  perfect  service.  Installed  in  any  home  on  any  kind  of 
heating  plant  burning  coal  or  gas. 

Several  models  ranging  in  price  from  $50.00 
to  $125.00  completely  aet  up  in  your  home. 

WtUtfot  deicripiive  booklet. 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator  Co. 

Main  Offices:  2775  Fourth  Ave.  Sc.,  Minneapolis 

CHIC.\GO  NEW  YORK  CITY  SYRACUSE 

231  Insunoce  Exchange  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bids.  218  E.  Wasbinston  St. 

BOSTON  DETROIT  CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUTS 

77  Summer  St.  1701  Woodward  Ave.  1327  Eaat  IQStb  St.  M12  Syndicate  Trust 

THE  M.INNEAPOLIS  heat 

PEGULATOR 

m^  The  Heart  Of  The  Heating  Plant  A  V 


YouVe  Said  It,  Buddy 

A  Soldier's  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  -  Written  BetTreen  Battles 


By  Sergeant    Kenneth    MacNichol 


I  have  tried,  labordously,  to  tell  this  story  in  a  differ^ 
ent  way,  avoiding  the  egoistic  first  person  singular.  But 
there  it  is,  without  apology.  Because  wherever  I  have  en- 
countered the  Red  Cross,  it  has  meant  sornething  very  definite- 
ly personal  to  me;  one  can't  adopt  a  calmly  judicial  attitude 
toward  his  mother,  or  view  impersonally  the  doctor  who  oaves 
his  life. 

Lately  I've  been  reading  some  almost  recent  magazines » 
We  do,  wlien  we. have  the  time  and  can  get  them,  thanks  to  tne 
Red  Cross.  Among  other  things  I've  read  a  small  part  of  the 
million  billion  words  that  have  been  written,  published,  aoJ 
preevnnably  paid  for,  the  sane  purporting  to  reveal  the  in- 
most soul  of  "our  dear  boys  in  France."  Figuratively  I've 
wept;  more  often  smiled,  but  mostly  I  have  wondered.  Mth 
a  wonder  akin  to  the  question  of  Dean  Swift  —  not  that  the 
woman  preached  so  badly,  but  that  she  preached  at  all.  That 
man  has  subtle  and  peculiar  gifts  who  can  justly  read  the 
heart  of  the  doughboy  from  the  distance  of  a  New  York  six- 
teenth story  editorial  chair,  or  almost  as  distant,  the  rear 
seat  of  a  U.  S.  Army  automobile  officially  conducted  as  a    * 
correspondent's  car. 

Sometimes  he  really  does  not  see  us  at  all.  For  the  A- 
merican  doughboy  is  a  wholly  nQrbhical  personage;  the  fabric 
of  the  myth,  about  two  milllona  of  us,  farmers,  clerks, 
lawyers,  plumbers,  and  what-not,  whose  greatest  resemblance 
is  in  the  color  of  our  olothao. 

Sometimes  we  think  of  one  thing;  sometimes  another. 
Like  reveille,  whiz-bange,  the  music  of  Rimslci -Korsakoff, 
monkey-meat,  hard-boiled  loots,  th«  peace  conference,  mad- 
emoiselles, imagist  poetry,  flying  pigs,  leave  to  Paris, 
fo:-.-holes,  prohibition,  Theodore  Dreiser,  S.O.L, 's,  rum 
oti£r.\tg,  casuals,  gold-fish,  inquisitive  M.  P. 's,  —  jui?" 
like  that.  It  sounds  con^lioated,  but  is  really  quite 
simple.  And  if  there  are  any  of  these  things  not  yet  ac- 
climated in  \fJehsteT,   just  ask  the  first  ohanoe-met  dough- 
boy for  further  information. 

We  think  a  lot  about  these  tilings,  and  many  thousand 
others.  Any  "hommes  40,  ohevauz  8"  transport  in  Frar-oe  is 
loaded  to  the  eaves  with  fine,  liealthy  opinions  about  every- 
thing ealsteut,  or  non-eristent  as  the  candy  issue.  So  far 
as  I  know  there  is  only  one  thing  touching  the  life  of  the 
A.E.F.  aboxit  which  \m   have  no  difference  of  opinion. 

You've  said  it,  buddy  —  tne  work  of  the  Bed  Cross! 

I  tested  this  at  the  Red  Cross  Canteen  at  Trier,  in 
Geraany,  where  a  considerable  nurpber  of  us  waited  for  a  mid- 
night train.  1  asked  two  questions,  hoping  bo  orit  the 
answers  for  future  use. 

"What  is  the  finest  thing  you  know  about  the  Red  Cross 
in  France?" 

"In  what  way  has  the  Red  Cross  f&iled  to  make  good  with 
the  soldier?" 

Paper,  pencils,  and  knitted  brows  above  the  coffes, 
stained  tables,  produced  a  group  of  answers  as  interesting 
as  they  were  various.  The  quotation  of  two  or  three  is 
enough:  in  answer  to  the  first  some  poetical  minded  cuss 
used  Shakespeare  to  express  his  sentiments; 

"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strair^d. 

But  falleth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. . . " 

Another,  less  poetical,  but  eqvially  sincere,  wrote: 
"They  know  we  aint  pikers,  when  we  got  it  we  pay. 
The  Red  Cross  has  never  turned  a  soldier  away." 

The  best  of  the  lot  was  the  most  concise,  and  the  least 
grammatical : 

".Uways  on  the  job,  the  Red  Cross  knows  what  a  fellow 
wants,  and  is  got  seme  way  to  hand  it  out  to  him." 

The  second  question  produced  only  a  single  answer,  dis- 
contented, and  excusable: 

"They'd  ovight  to  had  more  girls  and  been  running  all 
the  cantoens  and  everything." 


That  was  the  only  oriticisn  o^   the  Fed  Cross  I  have  ever 
heard  from  the  mind  of  a  soldier.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  does 
not  embody  the  finest  approbation,  /aid  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  that,  as  soldiers,  we  consider  a  certain  anoimt  of  gnmb- 
ling  rather  as  a  duty  than  a  privilege;  our  likes  and  dislikes 
are  extremely  definite,  and  expressed  more  often  with  foroe 
than  elegance. 

In  trying  to  find  the  reason  for  the  xmivsrsal  adrirati 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  in  France,  it  would  be  possible  to 
quote  any  number  of  incidents  —  on  hearsay  evidence  —  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  All  of  which  are  more  or  less 
ordinary  in  time-  of  war.  /md  they  are  not  the  things  that 
endear  the  Red  Cross  to  the  soldier.  These  are  rather  com-- 
mon,  little  things  of  everyday,  comforts  one  could  not  pur- 
chase othenvlse,  little  pleasures  that  one  did  not  seek,  and 
above  all,  the  kindly,  watchful  spirit  of  the  vt-ork,  Tihich  wa 
and  is,  the  spirit  of  universal  motherhood. 

The  rue  de  Paris  is  a  highway,  broad  and  long,  passing 
from  Paris  through  historic  Yereailles,  thence  by  Llontfaucon 
Cosne,  Nevers,  Bourges,  and  south  through  the  pleasant  land 
of  Cher,  four  himdred  kilometres  more  or  less;  a  liifhimy  mad 
memorable  by  the  feet  of  kings.  liut,  it  was  only  a  very  ti 
sleepy  doughboy  at  the  wheel  of  an  open  faced  flivver  who 
watched  the  miles  of  the  rue  de  Paris  unroll  on  a  night  be 
fore  Christmas  a  few  months  ago.  Consider  tlmt  an  open  fa 
flivver  is  no  pullman  oar;  that  a  December  fog  in  "ranee  is 
as  cold  and  damp  as  the  fogs  of  Flanders  front,  and  that  a 
courier  with  orders  for  Paris  by  Christmas  morning  mujt  not 
delay  in  passage. 

Bourges  a  Xew  minutes  before  midnight  after  eight 
hours  on  the  road,  and  at  least  as  far  again  to  go.  For 
the  past  forty  miles  visions  of  those  cozy,  all  night  dairy 
lunches  in  the  States  ~  an  institution  never  introduced  in 
France.  A  cup  of  coffee  is  priceless  on  occasion  —  when 
the  nearest  is  two  hundred  miles  8ym.y,   and  the  temperature 
considerably  below  the  freezing  point. 

Lights  in  a  window  shining  'thru  the  fog;  a  pleasant 
smell  of  coffee  in  the  air;  a  piano  jangling  rag-tljao  tunes; 
fiire  glowing  in  a  pot-bellied  stove;  smiling  young  faces  be- 
hind the  counter  there;   the  Red  Cross  Canteen  at  Bourgas  , 
decorated  with  flashing  red  and  green  for  Christmas  cheer  — 

"Paris  tonight?  Why,  boy,  you  lausij  be  frozen!  Yes,  wa  , 
are  open  all  night  now  to  take  care  of  the  boys  who  cone  ^H 
thru  on  the  trains.  We  are  only  serving  coffee  and  sand-  ^Hj 
wiohes  at  night,  but  this  is  a  special  occasion,  isn  t  it? 
I'm  pretty  sure  wo  can  find  sane  hot  soup  if  you'll  get  ^^ 
up  olose  to  the  stove  and  get  thawed  out."  ^H 

One  of  the  little  things,  but  one  that  a  man  reiaemberB   ' 
a  long  time. 

A  division  of  troops  en  marohe  strings  along  about 
thirty  miles  of  road;  dougnboys  with  heavy  packs  and  blis- 
tered heels;  lumbering^  artillery;  heavy-laden  arammition 
trains;  medioal  and  supply  imits  with  their  own  particular 
transport  problems;  smoking  field  kitchens  whose  honor  de- 
pends upon  being  the  first  to  arrive  and  last  to  leave. 
Forty  miles  of  hiking  without  a  sleep,  advancing  on 
the  road  that  led  to  the  man  traps  of  the  /irgonne,  doughboys 
dead  tired,  staggering  truck  drivers  swayihg  sleepily, 
automatically  bracing  their  stiff  arms  against  the  tugs  and 
jerkings  of  the  heavy  steering  gear.  Groat  road-side  fires 
blazing  in  the  night  within  sound  of  the  muttering  German 
gvms  —  coffee,  sandwiches,  cigarettes,  and  words  of  cheer 
the  last  womaji  words  that  many  would  ever  hear.  A  lit- 
tle tent  where  blistered  heels  were  bandaged  and  occasion- 
al first  aid  packages  renewed  —  another  phase  of  the  Red 
Cross  at  the  front. 

And  one  wondered,  because  those  girls  had  been  on  duty 
twentv  hours  on  end,  and  their  flawing  white  caps  were  still 
starched  and  clean.  (Concluded  on  page  li 
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CUotfieri 

Keep  a  jar  of 

^usterole  handy 

Sometimes,  in  the  night, 
Pain  comes  to  your  house. 
Then  is  the  time,  most  of 
all,  when  you  rely  on  good 
old  MusteroH.  No  fuss,  no 
bother,  no  worry — no  mess- 
ing about  with  plasters  or 
waiting  for  water  to  heat. 

Ou'cklyyou  go  to  the  Musterole 
jar.  A  bit  of  that  clean  white  oint- 
ment on  little  Bobbie's  chest,  and 
lightly  you  rub  it  in.  A  gentle  tin- 
gle of  skin  puts  Doctor  Nature  to 
work,  and  socn  a  healing  warmth 
reaches  the  conges  ted  spot.  7  hen 
comes  a  soothing  coclness.  and 
Bobbie  drowses  off  to  sleep. 

For  coughs,  congestions,  bron- 
chitis and  croup,  Musterole  is 
uncommonly  effective.  It  is  good, 
too.todriveaw^ay  the  pains  of  rheu- 
matism,   lumbago    and   neuralgia. 

Musterole  relieves  ■ —  without 
discomfort. 

It  is  better  than  a  mustard 
plaster,  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
old-time  plaster  but  none  of  its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole  does  not  blister.  And 
it  is  easy  to  apply.  Just  rub  it  on. 
Rub  it  on— for  little  Bobbie's  cold 
— for  Sister's  bronchitis  — for 
Grandma's  pains  in  chest  or  back. 
It's  an  old-fashioned  remedy  in  a 
new-fashioned  form.   , 

Keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 
Musterole.  30c  and  60c  jars.  $1.  SO 
hospital  size. 

Th-    Musterole  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 
rfETTER  THAN  A  MUSTARD  PLASTER 


Base  and  FIooi 
one  continuous 
piece 


TWO  OUT  OF  THREE  WHO  BUY 
WEATHERSTRIPS  BUY  CHAMBERLIN 
Only  a  very  great  superiority  can  account  for 
this  preference  for  Chamberlin.  It  is  the 
surest  proof  you  could  have,  before  using 
them,  that  ChamberHn  Strips  are  good  and 
that  the  ChamberHn  Company  can  be  relied 
upon  fully. 

Chamberlin  Strips  make  windows,  doors,  tran- 
soms, weathertight.  Draughts,  dampness, 
dust,  even  noises,  are  effectually  excluded. 

Their     simplicity     of      design     makes      Chamberlin 
^weatherstrips    trouble-proof;    their    durability    is    so 
"great  that  they  outlast  the  building.     We  guarantee 
them  unlimitedly. 

Chamberlin  expert  mechanics  also  attend  personally 
to  installing  the  weatherstrips,  a  task  which  Cham- 
berlin is  unwilling  to  leave  to  untrained  mechanics. 
In  the  quality  of  its  weatherstrips  and  in  the  service 
it  renders,  you  find  the  reasons  why  Chamberlin  is 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  weatherstrips  in  the 
world — the  reason  why  you  should  insist  that  your 
house  be  equipped  with  Chamberlin  weatherstrips, 
the  standard  for  26  years. 

We  mill  be  glad  to  send  \)0'j  the  Chamberlin' 
weatherstrip  booklet.  Write  for  a  copy  today 

Chamberlin 
Meta!  Weatherstrip  Co. 

119  Dinan  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


French  doors  can  be  securely 

weatberproofed  with  Chamberlin 

Metal  Weatherstrips 


From  the  Home  of 

Mrs.  Henry  D.  Barnard 

Detroit,   Mich. 

William  E.  Goodrich,  Architect, 
Detroit,   Mich. 


Bniiiiiii{HiiiiiiiiiiiiiniifiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimiii;iiiiim;iiinitiim^^^ 

S  WEBSTER'iS  NEW  Whatever  your  queslion;  —  be  it  the  pronuncintion 

I  IHTrnu  ATlAU  « I  °f  Cantonment :  Q\e  spelling  of  a  purzlinq  word: 

1  IRTLnNATIvNAL  Ihelocationof  Zeebrugge,ti\errvenning 

S  |\|/»T|/«yjtnY  laS  of  btigKty,ace,tEU\k,eic.,   tius  Supreme 

lUlvllUNAKT    E3  Aulhorily  conloms  an  accurate,  final  ansvNcr. 

I  G.«C.M_ERmAM  Ca.AP^jNG/jELD^MASS 

M  P!e»te  sendrndspeci'T 

i       m«np»^e5»nd        J    NAME 

3  FREE  POCKET  MAPS ) 
,  |)  "»x  ladependent   ^ADDRESS 


Word,  Dtf~.J  § 

2700  P^mS 

6000tll„j»..(K.".   1 

Type  maHpr  is  equivalent  M 

tolhalof  a  15  Vol  Encyclopedia  p 

'.^.N^iiwiHiniiiiNininiHiuuiiuii 


Pal  On  Like  Piaster — Wears  Like  Iron  i 


^  It  !•  «  oompo«itIoD  nuterlal,  eftdly  •ppll»d  lo  ptutio  form  orer  old  = 

=  or  B«w  wood.  Iron.  oooor«t«  or  other  «olld  founJt'loD — L«fd  'J-8  to  1-2  ^ 

~  la.  tfaiek — IKmi  not  erftok,  p««l  or  ooiao  looio  frcr   touodRtioD.  = 

S  It  prcMDto  »  ooDtlnuoui.  floe  grftloftd,  •inootb.   oon-BJlpper^  eurfaoc,  ^ 

S  pT«otIoftll7  a  MftmlMB  tll« — No  craok,  orcvioe  rr  joint  for  the  kiKUtDu-  ~ 

M  i%(IoD  of  cr«aM,  dirt  or  moliturc — If  doImImb  and  d(.4a  not  fftllsue.  = 

I  The  Best  Floor  g 

g  fur  &lt«h«n,  P»nti7.  Bath  Room,  lAUodry,  Poroh.  *i«nff»,  RettftUTKot,  ^ 

p  ThMt«r,  Hotel,  Pftotorj,  Offio*  Bulldlni;,  Rallrcsa  9Utioo,  RoflplUl—  ^ 

£  ell  piMM  wher«  »  betutUul.  aubeUntUl  and  U-ot^ovj  0<x>r  la  deelred.  ^ 

S  Vour  olioloe  of  e«T«r*l  praotloal  oolore.     Full  Inlor-oAtton  and  Maple  ^ 

€  FKEC  on  r«qii««(.  ^ 

I  IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY  | 

I  1105  Cutler  Buildinff.  Rochester.   New  York  | 

i  On  the  market  10  years.  M 

f^iuiiitittiKifiiiii(n!aitii!intf!iii([ii]imiiii)itiiiniiiiim 


Dodton 
Wren  Hoa«« 

4  eoiDpu*t- 
raeota— 28 
In.  Msb 
ISJD.Ll 
diam- 
•tor 


A  Worth  While-i 
Christmas  Gift 

It  Brings  Happinett  foralifetiiiie 

There  ie  no   gift  that  will  give 
more  happiness  than  s 

Dodson  Bird  House 

or  feeding  dovtce.     E\  ery  year  will 
bring  to  yoar  friend  the  memory  of 
yoar  loving  thoughtfulnefln. 
Dodson  Bird  Hou««s  and  feeding  De- 
vices win  the  Song  Birds,  because  they 
are  built  by  a  bud  lover  who  liveain  b  bird 
aanctaary.  and  has  devoted  ypars  of  study 
to  the  pong  birds    their  habits,  and  in  attrHCting  them 

I  rouod    beautiful    '    Bird    Lodcr.  Cultival*   th«  mong  bfrda. 

1  hey  will  protect  ynur  ahruba  aDtJ  cwrdcna  from  Inaect  p««ta. 

Oa.^^.-*    l^tf-hVAT  t Ftoo  btrd  book  and  colored  bird 
racr    I^l^W  i         picture  worthy  of  fraralns. 

Joseph  H,  Dodson.  Prss.   Amsrtcsn  Audubon  Ass'n. 

762  Harrtaon  Avenue  KankvKs*.  lUlnoU 

DiHtsan  SpOT-rov  Trip  in»<iran(#*rf  to  rid  ifov-  rowfumitit 

of  thrM  quarrtlMom*  vttU.    Pri^t  $7  00  29 
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The  Value 

to  You  of  Our 

Good  Name 


The  good  name  of  this  company 
and  its  fine  business  record  is  of 
important  value  to  the  man  or 
woman  with  funds  to  invest. 

It  serves  as  a  sure  guidepost  to  the 
experience  of  thousands  of  other 
investors.  For  no  company  can 
acquire  a  good  name  over  a  period 

of  years  without  having  earned  it. 

« 

So  that  right  from  the  moment  you 
begin  to  think  of  a  place  for  your 
funds  you  find  yourself  possessed 
of  a  definite  favorable  opinion 
toward  the  Federal  Bond  66  Mort- 
gage Company. 

Mail  your  request  today  for 

"Questions  and  Ans'wers  on  Bond 

Investment" 


Federal  Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


90  I.  Griswold  Street 


Detroit 

(240) 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 

Of    all    the    investment    opportunities    offered 
tiiere    are    few    indeed    not    open    to    rritioism. 
Absolute   fnfety   is  the   first  requisite   and   ade- 
quate   and    uniform    return    equally    important, 
and  tliese  seem   incompatible.      Aside  from   gov- 
ernment     twnds,    the     return     under    which    is 
small,    there   is  nothing   more   sure   and   certain 
than    an    annuity    with    the    METKOPOLITAN 
LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY,    by   which    the 
income    guar.nnteed    for    a    certain    lifetime    la 
larger    by    f.nr    tlian    would    be    earned    on    an 
equal    amoimt    deposited    in    an   institution    for 
savings,    or    invested    in    securities    giving    rea- 
sonable  safety.      Thus  a   payment  of  $5,000  by 
a    man    agi-d    67    would   provide    an    annual    in- 
come  of  $623.60  absolutely    t)eyond   question   of 
doubt.       The     Annuity     Department,     METRO- 
POLITAN     LIFE      INSURANCE      COMPANY, 
New    York,    will    give    advice   as    to   the   return 
nt    any    age,    male    or    female. 


iillllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllll IIIIIHIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIItllli:: 


i  1850 


THE 


1919: 


[UNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

I  In  thi  Cttr  ol  Ntw  Votk  iiiuit  BuartntetdContrtcti  = 
I  JOHN    P.    MUNN,    M.D..    Preiident  f 

I  FiNANCF     COMMITTEK  = 

I  CLARENCE   H.    KELSEY  | 

I  Pres.    Title    Guarantee   and    Trust    Co.         = 

I  WILLIAM     H.    POKTEU,    Banker  i 

I  EOWAKD    TOWNSEND  | 

I       Pres.    Imiorter.i   and    Traders   Nat.    Bank       = 

=  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  = 
E  gurance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  | 
J  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  = 
I  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  = 
I  tion  to  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
=  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
=  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  Oflice,  No.  = 
I  277   Broadway,   New   York   City.  = 

Riiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiir 


When  a  Business  Grows 

A  manufacturer  who  is  enlarging  his  business 
selects  a  bank  with  a  concep- 
tion of  credit  based  on  an  un- 
derstanding  of    national    and 
international  markets. 

The  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce in  New  York  is  a 
vendor  of  world-wide  credit. 
Through  alliance  with  great 
financial  institutions  of  other 
countries  we  are  able  to  pro- 
vide customers  with  exact  and 
confidential  information 
essential  to  intelligent  for- 
eign expansion. 

// 
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N/\riONAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE 
IN  NEW  YORK 

Capital.  Surplus  &  Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


«!s«osasaBS»i!!iK^ 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

\\  (i^j^ecialize  in  Governnient  bonds  and 
other  investment  securities.  This  firm  was 
founded  .in  1865  and  we  have  always  en- 
deavored to  recommend  to  our  clients  con- 
servative investments. 

As  members  of  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Stock  F,xchanges  we  are  prepared  to  exe- 
cute orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
securities  on  a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small 
amounts. 

A  circular  describing  several 
issues  of  desirable  investment 
securities  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Kiel  cl  e  3k*,  Pe  al3  o  cly  6- Co. 


Boston. 


i7AVallSt*«eet 
JSTe^wYoi-lt 


« 
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Idle  Dollars 

BY  putting  your  idle 
money  at  this  time  in- 
to the  high-grade  securi- 
ties of  established  and  de- 
pendable businesses,  you 
will  aid  in  building  up  in- 
dustry, assist  in  further- 
ing national  prosperity,  as 
well  as  secure  good-  re- 
turns for  your  money. 

We  have  a  list  of  such  se- 
curities available  for  im- 
mediate purchase. 

And  may  we  remind  you 
that  our  rigid  examina- 
tions of  investment  se- 
curities a»*e  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  investing 
public  as  well  as  for 
ourselves. 

If  you  have  idle  money 
that  you  feel  should  be  put 
to  work,  let  us  send  you 
our  current  list  I-llO. 

The    National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 

Correspondent    Offices   m   more 
than  50  cities. 

Bonds,    Short    Term   Notes 
Peferred    Stocks 


I   lIlOC   I       Lilium    Auratum    Canadeose, 
AjIU^iJ  I  Grayi,  HENRYI,  Elegans  vari- 
I  eties.      Lilium    Regale.     A    fine 
I79«<vnl«  ^^'^    Hardy    Lily    from    China. 

frcSIl    Also    the    Rare    Lilium    Willmottiae 
and    Sargentiae,    Perennials,    Shrubs 
FlHim      ''"^     ^^^     Spring     flowering     Bulbs. 
Wt,  UIll     Autumn  supplement  now  ready. 

B^dS  I  ^'  ^'  HORSFORD.  Cbarlolte.  Vt. 


HOT 

radiators' 
in  half 

time.retajning' 
heat  long  a 
steam  is  tu tried 
off.  Vacuum  ("Vaco' 


created  in  radiator  does^ 

h.  No  cold  air  for  stean 
to  force  out.  Less  stean 
pressure  and  coal  needed 

Send  for  a  "Vaco"  AIR  CHECK  on  trial 

Money  back  if  not  wKoUy  Mtufi«d.    Pnc«  75  ccnti 
<-NANDLCR  «  CO.  (Roe*  CIO)  I  Wtil  34ik  Slrttt  NEW  YORK 


mpleap 

lance  you 

Quickly  screw 

your  steam 

radiator  and  have 

ady  warmth  and 

comfort.   Nerer  touch  it 

Draws  heat  and  re- 

nsit.  Try  itinyourapart- 

ment,  rented  room  or  office 


"THE   SHOE   THAT  HOLDS  ITS  ^SHAPE** 

$5^00  |g.oo  $jp:oo  $g.oo  $g.oo  ^  $jq^ 

You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes,  the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
by  106  W.  L.  Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000 
shoe  dealers.  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  stamped  on  the  bottom  guarantees  the  best 
shoes  in  style,  comfort  and  service  that  can  be 
produced  for  the  price. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Dougleis  personal 
guarantee  that  the  shoes  sure  silways  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  s£ime 
everywhere  —  they  cost  no  more  in  San  Fran- 
cisco thsui  they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  our  o-vm 
stores  direct  to  the  'wearer  at  one  profit.  All 
middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are 
eliminated.  By  this  method  of  marketing  our 
shoes,  W.  Lm  Douglas  gives  the  wearer  shoes  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

W.  l^  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  absolutely 
the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country. 
Tl»ey  are  the  leaders  everywhere.  >V.  L.  Douglcts 
$9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  made 
throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the 
market  affords,  with  a  style  endorsi.  J 
by  the  leaders  of  America's  fashion 
centers;  they  combine  quality,  style 
and  comfort  equal  to  other  makes  sell, 
ing  at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  experienced  men,  all  working  vrith 
an  honest  determination  td  make 
the  best  shoes  for  the  price  that 
money  can  buy. 


BOYS 

SHOES 

Best  in  the  World 

$4.00$1.SO$S.OO 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


If  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail.  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  mail. 

Pres.  W.  L.  DoQgl&i  ShM  Co. 
169   SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


HONOR  YOUR  SOLDIER  DEAD 

Cast  Bronze  Honor  Roll  Tablets 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
Let  us  figure  on  your  Tablet 

WM.  HIGHTON  &  SONS  CO.,  Eit.  18S4         Botton.  Mais.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CHARTEBED   1863 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

46-47  >VALL  STREET 

CAPITAL,  S2,UU0,UOU  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  S14,410.140.44 

THE   COMFANT   ACTS  AS  EX£CUTO&,    ADMINISTRATOR.  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN.    DEPOS- 
ITART  OF  COURT  MONETS,  and  In  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It   allows  interc5t  at  current   rates  on  deposits,  and   holds,  manages  and   invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,   real  or  personal,   tor    individuals,   estates   and   corporations. 

KDWARI)   W.    SHELDON,    President  WILKRKD    J.     WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAM    M.    KINCiSLEY,    Vice-President  FUKDKRIC    W.     ROHBERT,    2d    Asst.     Secretary 

WILLIAMSON    PELL.    Assistant    Secretary  CHARLES  A.  EDWARDS,   2d   Asst.   Secretary 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 

JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chaimui  oi  Boud 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES 


PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


WILLIAM  M.  KINOSLEY 
WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD 
OGDEN  MILLS 
CORNHLIUS  N.  BLISS.   JR. 


riENRr  W    de  FOREST 
WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
WILLIAM  SLOANE 


What's  Happened 


TIIE  ooranission  appointed  by  the  Peao«  Conference  to  In- 
vestigate the  diaturbonoea  at  Smyrna  are  vmanimoiia  In  find- 
ing that  the  Greek  troops  were  reaponsible  for  the  troijble 
with  the  Turks,   in  that  region. 

The  election  in  Fiune  8ho\red  6,999  votes  out   of  7,150 
in  favor  of  annexation  to  Italy.     The  d'Annunzio  troops  did 
not  allour  eaiy  opposition  ticket  or  electioneering.     ITie  Slavs 
of  Susslmk  VTere  barred  from  the  polls  most  of  the  time. 

The  Congress  of  Spanish  Employers  meeting  at  Barcelona 
decided  upon  a  general  look-out  of  worlanen  thruout  Spain  on 
November  4. 

A  joint  labor  conference,  to  be  held  in  Washington  De- 
cember 13th,   iras  called  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  four  railway  brotherhoods.     It  is  planned  to  adopt 
a  program  that  will  protect  the  rights  of  wage  earners. 

How  York  City  has  been  virtually  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  three  vreoks  oviing  to  the  Longshoremen's 
strike,  -which  has  tied  up  625  vessels,   the  largest  number 
ever  anchored  in  the  harbor  at  one  time. 

The  Yakima  Indians  of  Wapato,  'Tasliington,   own  the  only 
bonk  of  its  Idnd  in  the  United   States,    the  American  Commer- 
cial Bank,  vrhose  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  cashier, 
are  all  Indiana. 

The  price  to  be  charged  for  export  sugar  is  now  ruled 
upon  by  the  Department  of  Justice.     Dealers  charging  an 
excessive  price  nay  be  arrested  as  profiteers. 


In  anticipation  of  a  general  mine  strike,   almost  13,000, 
000  tons  of  coal  was  carried  by  the  railroads  during  tlte 
week  ending  October  26th,  according  to  Director  C-enerel 
Ilinea   of  the  PMlroad  Administration.     This   ia  2,000,000 
tons  more  than  the  average  in  September. 

The  United  States  is  now  really  dry,   the  war-tizie  pro- 
hibition enforcement  bill  having  been  passed  by  the  I'ouse 
and  the  Senate  over  the  President's  veto. 

Tlie  Germans  of  Nebraska,  who  comprise  one  ei^ht..  of  the 
voters  of  the   state,   are  fighting  to  get  the  teaching  of 
their  language  back  into  the  public   schools. 

The  space  required  by  an  airplane  in  makinf,  a  start  and 
landing  has  been  materially  reduced,  it  is  believed,  by  tlie 
invention  of  a  reversible  type  propeller. 

Congress  failed  to  make  aji  emergency  appropriation  of 
$15,000,000  for  army  aircraft  construction,  and  the  result 
may  be  to  force  the  airplane  motor  industry  of  the  United 
States  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  sigimtures  of  1,000,000  American  wonen  urging  the 
immediate  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  the  Cov- 
enant of  the  League  of  Nations  are   sought  by  the  'Vomen's 
Non-Partisan  League  in  order  that  pressure  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Senate. 

The  welfare  of  women  and  children  is  the  first  consider- 
ation of  the  International  Congress  of  Torking  TJoman  at 
TJaahington,  iihich  was  attended  by  women  of  twelve  different 
nations* 


How  to  Study  This  Number 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 

HiBtory,   Civics,  Economics,  English  Literature,   Composition 


Party  Plans  in  Congress 

1.  TVhat  is  the  Old  Gtiard?  Does  it  always  choose  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  president? 

2.  IThat  are  some  of  the  reasons  advanced  by  Republicans  in 
support  of  the  prophecy  that  President  Taison  cannot  be  re- 
elected? 

3.  VShat   was  the  origin  of  each  of  the  present  chief  political 
parties: 

4.  TThat  are  the  indications  of  a  successful  launching  of  a  i 
new  political  party  before  the  neart.  elections? 

5.  Tlho  seems  to  you  the  most  likely  candidate  for  president 
in  1920?  Give  as  many  facts  as  possible  to  support  yovur 
choice. 

Feed  the  Professor 

1.  Give  a  fovir  minute  talk  supposedly  to  a  meeting  of 
alumni  to  raise  contribtrtions  for  an  endowment  fund  to  in- 
crease faculty  salaries. 

2.  Discuss  item  by  item  the  given  budget  of  a  professor's 
family. 

If  Half  a  Million  rdners  Strike 

1.  TTrite  a  brief  for  debate  on  either  the  affirmative  or  the 
negative  of  the  qtiestion:  Resolved,  that  the  proposed  strito 
of  bituminous  miners  is  in  violation  of  their  wage  agreement 
made  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

2.  ITrite,  according  to  your  own  syn^athies,  either  a  short 
story  descriptive  of  a  miner's  hardships  or  a  satirical 
sketch  of  the  miners'  demands  for  a  six  hour  day  and  a  tivB 
day  week. 

3.  Under  what  law  may  action  be  taken  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  consequences  of  the  coal  strike? 

The  Third  Red  Cross  Roll  Call 

1.  Tliy  was  one  of  the  26  articles  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  voltmtary 
national  Red  Cross  organizations? 

2.  Are  any  -^ther  War  Relief  agencies  mentioned  in  the  Coven- 
ant? 


How  Toledo  ESuoates  the  Vote 

1.  Explain  the  Toledo  plan  of  a  public  research  committee. 
Otrtline  its  adaption  to  your  own  community  and  show  its  ad- 
vantages there. 

2.  Suppose  yourself  chairman  of  any  specific  subcommittee. 
Plan  the  organization  of  its  work  and  make  an  outline  of  the 
points  to  be  reported  on. 

An  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 

1.  TThat  are  the  points  of  similarity  and  of  difference  be- 
tween the  International  Chamber  of  Cocanerce  and  the  League 
of  Nations? 

2.  Give  a  four  minute  speech  setting  forth  the  organization 
and  purposes  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Ccmmeroe. 

The  Bulgarian  Troaty 
1»  ■JJhat  is  a  plebiscite? 

2.  V/hy  ia  there  such  difficulty  over  the  establishment  of 
Bulgarian  boundary  lines? 

3.  73.th  whom  did  the  Bulgars  side  during  the  war  and  how  did 
they  inflict  damage  on  the  Serbs,  Greeks  and  Rumanians? 

The  T7ar  in  Russia 

1.  "Sho  is  Cen  ral  Yudenitoh?  Compile  all  the  facts  you  caiv 
about  his  life. 

2.  'Why  have  women  been  prominent  in  the  fighting  in  Russia? 
Are  those  fighting  now  in  Petrograd  the  same  who  coi!;>osed  the 
faoons  Women's  Legion  of  Death? 

3.  Can  you  give  the  locations  of  the  seven  Russian  fronts? 
4«  TOiy  did  Great  Britain  withdraw  her  aid  from  General  Eol- 
ohak? 

6*  What  is  a  blockade? 

British  Parliamentary  Crlais 

1.  TJhy  do  both  the  Conservative  and  the  Labor  elements  in 
Parliament  oppose  Premier  Lloyd  George? 

2.  TThy  has  the  British  pound  depreciated  so  in  value? 

3.  How  does  the  British  Parliament,  in  organixation,  differ 
from  our  national  goverrdng  body? 
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TEXTBOOK  OF 
WALL  STREET 

Including 

History  N.  Y.  Stock 
Exchange. 
History  N.  Y.  Curb. 
How   These    Markets 
Differ. 

Art  of   Speculation  for 
Profits. 

Augmenting  One's    In- 
come. 

How  to  Open  an  Account. 

Methods  of  Trading. 

Dictionary  of  Wall  Street. 

Third     Edition     now 
ready  for  Distribution 

Copy  free  upon  re^ueet 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
Suite  901 

20  Broad  Si.,  New  York 

DIRECT  PRIVATE 
WIRES 

Philadelphi* 
Harriaburs 


fHOME 
STUDY 

I  OStb  T 


Courses  in  more 
thsui  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor* 
respondence. 

Address 


(Div.  VI)    Chicago.   Ill 


Because     Piso's     pro- 
tects   the    children    by 
soothing  irritated  and 
tickly    throats  —  allay- 
ing   troublesome    coughs    and    hoarse- 
ness. 
Keep  Piso's  in  the  medicine  cabinet 
ready    for    instant    use.      It    saves 
weary    trips    at    night    and    brings 
quick  relief. 

30c  atyour  druggist  s.  Contains  no 
opiate.   Good  for  young  and  old 


pisas 

for  Coughs  K  Colds 


Pretty  Teeth 

Are  White  Teeth— Free  From  Film 

All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 

Film  is  What  Discolors 

When  teeth  discolor  it  means 
that  film  is  present.  That  slimy 
film  which  you  feel  with  your 
tongue  is  a  stain  absorber.  When 
tartar  forms  it  is  due  to  the  film. 
The  film  clings  to  the  teeth,  gets 
into  crevices  and  stays.  Remove 
that  film  and  teeth  will  glisten  in 
their  natural  whiteness. 

Film  causes  most  tooth  troubles. 
It   holds  food  substance  which  fer- 
ments  ard   forms   acid.      It   holds 
the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth 
to  cause  decay. 
Millions  of  germs  breed  in   it.      They,   with    tartar,   are    the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea. 

The  tooth  brush  alone  does  not  end  film.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  That  is  why  the  old-way 
brushing  fails  to  save  the  teeth. 

Dental  science,  after  years  of  searching,  has  found  a  way  to 
combat  that  film.  Many  clinical  tests  under  able  authorities 
have  proved  it  beyond  question.  Leading  dentists  every- 
where now  urge  its  daily  use. 

The  method,  is  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called  Pepsodent. 
And  we  are  supplying  a  ten-day  test  free  to  anyone  who  asks. 

Watch  the  Teeth  Whiten 

We  ask  you  to  send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube.  Use 
like  any  tooth  paste  Note  how^  clean  the  teeth  feel  after 
using.  Mark  the  abserce  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disappears.      It  will  be  a  revelation. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is  to 
dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Until  lately  this  method  was  impossible.  Pepsin  must  be 
activated,  and  the  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth. 
But  science  has  discovered  a  harmless  activating  method. 
It  has  been  submitted  to  four  years  of  laboratory  tests.  Now 
pepsin,  combined  with  other  Pepsodent  ingredients,  gives  us 
for  the  first  time  an  efficient  film  destroyer. 

It  is  important  that  you  know  it.  To  you  and  yours  it  means 
safer,  whiter  teeth.  Cut  out  tl- a  coupon — now  before  you  for- 
get it — and  see  the  effects  for  yourself. 

REG.  U.S.     kHHlHHHII^IHMHHHIHBHHiHiV 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Drugrsfists  Everywhere 


Send  the  Coupon  for 
a  10-Day  Tube 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 
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Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  757.  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 
Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 


Name. 


Addi 


Good  Reading 

Whether  It's  a  ThriULns  Story  Tliat  You  Want 
or  a  Book  to  Set  You  Thinking 


MUFTI 

MDFTI  is  an  after  the  war  book  deaplte  the  fact  that 
©very  bit  of  it,  except  the  epilogue,  takes  place  before  the 
armistice.  It  has  a  perfect  right  to  its  title  although  the 
hero  never  once  appears  out  of  uniform.  He  faces  his  problem 
of  after-the-war-wlmt  in  the  sunmer  of  1918  when  a  wounded 
arm  senas  him  back  to  England  for  hospital  care  and  conval- 
escence. Before  the  war  he  had  been  "what  is  generally 
described  as  a  tj'pical  Englishman."  Now  he  finds  his  standard 
of  values  oon^letely  changed.  He  wants  something  different 
but  he  doesn't  in  the  least  know  what  he  wants.  He  tries  to 
find  out  from  all  sorts  of  people,  from  a  labor  leader  whom 
he  meets  at  luncheon,  from  the  ex-lodge  keeper  of  a  big 
country  house  where  he  used  to  week-end,  from  a  country 
baronet,  from  the  hardware  nobleman  to  whose  convalescent 
hospital  he  is  sent,  and  especially  from  two  girls.  It  is 
with  the  entrance  of  the  second  girl  that  the  author  gets 
more  interested  in  his  story  than  he  does  in  his  problem 
thoiigh  he  never  altogether  loses  sight  of  that.  Galsworthy 
once  remarked  that  he  wrote  his  novels  by  "roiuiding  his 
.characters  up  within  the  ring  fence  of  an  idea"  and  then 
letting  them  work  ovtt  their  own  salvation,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  That  is  the  method  which  Cyril  MoNeile 
employa   in  Mufti  and  it  is  a  good  method.  Cyril  McNeile, 
by  the  way,  is  known  to  many  people  in  America  as  well 
as  in  Englamd  through  war  stories  which  he  wrote  under  the 
name  of  "Sapper". 

When  Chalmers  Came  Back  presents  the  same  problem  from 
an  American  point  of  view.  Chalmers  enlisted,  it  is  true, 
in  the  Canadian  armjr  and  the  story  begins  in  England,  but 
he  is  an  American,  he  goes  back  to  America  and  the  changes 
he  finds  and  the  difficulties  he  tackles  are  American. 
There  is  more  philosophizing  and  less  story  than  in  Mufti; 
there  are  fewer  well  drawn  characters  and  considerably  more 
bad  writing  but  it  is  on  the  whole  an  interesting  book  and 
it  presents  a  more  definite  solution  of  the  difficulties 
than  Mufti  does,  a  solution  whose  general  theory  is  correct 
enough  even  though  the  particular  concrete  form  it  takes 
will  not  appeal  to  the  average  mortal.  Both  books  concern 
the  problems  with  which  most  men  and  women  are  now  struggling. 

MU^I,  by  Cyril  IfcNeile,   George  H.  Doran  Co. 

WHEN  CHAIii^  CAME  BACK,  by  W.  J.  Dawson.  John  Lane  Co. 

SOME  LIGHT  ON  LABOR 

IT  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  you  are  interested 
in  labor  or  not  -  you  have  got  to  be.  It  is  one  of  those 
annoying  things,  like  war  and  peace,  which  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  leave  to  the  experts,  however  much  you  may  want 
to.  It  insists  on  creeping  into  your  house  and  sitting  at 
your  breakfast  table  in  the  guise  of  your  morning  paper  or 
the  price  of  eggs  and  on  getting  upstairs  into  your  bedroom 
closet  with  the  new  shoes  for  which  you  paid  more  than  you 
ever  paid  for  shoes  before.  Every  thinking  perscn  is  bound 
to  have  an  opinion  of  some  sort  an   the  labor  situation  and 
the  problems  which  it  invoJ.ves.  One  phase  of  this  is  dis- 
cussed by  Ordway  Tead,  an  authority  on  the  employment  prob- 
lem, in  Instincts  in  Industry,  in  which  he  says: 

"Today  as  never  before,  the  professional  man,  the 
employer,  the  employment  manager  and  the  foreman,  the  labor 
leader  and  social  worker  all  are  under  the  necessity  of    .5 
knojring  what  the  workers  are  thinking  and  feeling,  of  die- 
coverinp  the  content  of  their  mental  life  and  the  impulses 
by  which  they  are  moved." 

Two  questions  very  much  to  the  fore  at  present  are  the 
shop  ccEinittee  and  the  six  hour  day.  The  shop  ccomittee  is 
a  system  for  giving  the  «nployees  in  a  plant  a  voice  in  the 
administration,  a  share  in  the  government.  Successful  ex- 
periments in  the  organization  of  these  joint  committees  of 
management  and  laborers  were  effected  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  a  number  of  dissimmilar  industries.  William 
Leavitt  Stoddard,  who  acted  as  administrator  for  the  board, 
has  written  a  little  handbook  on  the  subject  which  is  clear 
and  interesting  to  the  general  reader  tho  intended  primarily 


with  its  carefully  outlined  plans  and  detailed  discussion 
of  difficulties,  for  the  mar  who  considers  putting  the 
system  into  o^eretion  in  hie  own  shop. 

Cooperation  between  employer  and  employees  ir.  the  di- 
rection of  shop  affairs  is  advocated  also  by  Fred  H  Colvin, 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Machinist,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  labor  turnover  and  how   to  decrease  it.  He  lays 
much  emphasis,  too,  on  the  possibility  of  making  even 
routine  machine  labor  interesting  by  showing  the  worker 
the  relation  of  his  particular  process  to  the  finished 
product,  and  suggests  various  schemes  for  creating  such 
interest. 

Another  advocate  of  the  shop,  or  as  it  ie  called  in 
England,  the  works,  committee,  is  Lord  Leverhulme,  the 
Sunshine  Soap  and  Fort  Sunlight  man.  A  number  of  hia 
addresses  on  labor  questions  have  been  edited  and 
gathered  into  a  volume  by  Stanley  Dnwin.  They  cover  a 
variety  of  topics,  most  of  them  interesting,  tho  just 
why  the  addresses  to  boys'  and  girls'  schools  were 
included  it  is  a  little  hard  to  tell.  One  feels  that 
his  youthful  audiences  must  have  intensely  disliked 
Lord  Leverhulme.  That,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the 

six-ho\ir  dayi  It  is  one  of  Lord  Leverhulme 's  pet  theories. 
He  has  tried  it  and  found  that  better  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  keeping  machinery  working  on  eighteen  or  even 
twenty-four  shifts  and  men  on  six,  than  \inder  the  present 
eight-hour  schedtile.  The  sixteen  hour  day  not  only  gives 
the  worker  more  leisure  for  education  and  recreation  but 
it  has  bean  made  to  procure  results  in  cold  cash.  It  is 
a  pleasant  thought.  If  an  eipht-hour  d-^y  hfts  proved  more 
productive  than  a  ten,  and  a  six  than  an  eight,  one  cannot 
help  fondly  speculating  on  the  teppy  lot  of  the  next 
generation. 

INSTINCTS  IN  INDDSTRV   by  Ordway  Tead.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  "The  Shop  CoBinittee,"  by  ^Villiam  Leavitt  Stoddard, 
Macmillan  Co.  "Labor  Turnover,  Loyalty  and  Output,"  by  Fred 
H.  Colvin.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  "The  Six-Rour  Day  and 
OtWfer  Industrial  Questions,"  by  Lord  Leverhulme.  H.  Holt  &  Co. 


A  THRILLING  COWBCfY  STORY 

The  Otmer  of  the  Lazy  D  is  an  engrossing  story  of  the 
T,''estem  Range,  the  locale  of  which  is  in  a  seeningljr  bound- 
less and  railroadless  country  where  nan  still  rules  -with 
his  gun. 

'i'he  Lazy  D  Randiis  one  of  several  in  this  locality 
■s»hich  believes  it  is  easier  and  quicker  to  steal  cattle  tlmn 
to  raise  them.  A  degree  of  lawlessness  prevails  whioh  no 
deputy  daroa  to  tackle  until  Dan  Gilmore  arrives  on  the 
scene. 

But  Dan  Oilmore  can  and  does  smile  in  trouble  and  out 
of  trouble.  In  fact  he  must  be  the  fiction  hero  -nhom  we 
see  on  the  screen  as  Douglas  Fairbanjfs. 

The  story  tells  us  Hott  he  overcomes  crooked  jucges, 
faithless  deputies  and  scores  of  bad  men. 

THE  0V/N1:R  of  111:!;  LAZY  D,  by  Tailiaj.;  Patterson  TVhite.  Little 
Brown  &  Co. 


THE  EI(«T  MILLION 

WHEN  an  author  has  eight  million  readers,  when  sn  entire 
publishing  company  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
his  books,  then  that  author  is  a  national  force  and  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with.  The  name  of  the  force  is  Harold  Bell 
Wright.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view  he  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, from  a  moral  one  he  is  a  cause  of  reioicing.  There 
is  nothing  subtle  ahont  Harold  Bell  Wright,  nothing  now  in 
the  way  he  looks  at  man  and  nature  tmd  in  the  lessons  he 
draws  from  them  but  there  is  truth  and  there  is  sincerity 
which  are,  perhaps,  more  to  be  desired  than  originality? 
His  characters  are  the  clear  cut  figures  of  melodrama,- 
their  mental  struggles  the  reatfully  simple  decisions  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.   It  ie  distinctly  cheerful  to  find 
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GIFTB(F^'S 


I AMUAU 


IITTLE .  BROWN  &CO. 

ligttnrttug  Jitftiott  foohg  on  ll?g  Srama 


Burned  Bridges 

By  Bertrand  W.  Sinclair 
"A  well  told  novel  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  with  a 
manly     hero     and    a     splendid     heroine." — New     York 
Times.  *l-60  net 

The  Box  With  Broken  Seals 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
A  thrilling  narrative  of  international  intrigue. 

$1.75  net 


The  Greater  Glory 


By  William  Dudley  Pelley 
"This  novel  of  a  New  England  town   stands  in   the 
front  rank  of  the  books  of  the  year." — Boston  Herald. 

J1.75  net 

Rim  o'  the  World 

By  B.  M.  Bower 
An   engrossing  tale  of  cattle-rustlers   In  Idaho. 

$1.60  net 

The  Exploits  of  Bilge  and  Ma 

By  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 
Foreword  by  Rear  Admiral  Sims,  U.  S.  N. 
Humorous  tales  of  the  U.   S.  Destroyer  Fleet. 

$1.60  net 

The  Owner  of  the  Lazy  D 

By  William  Patterson  White 
"The  most  stirring  "Wild  West  story  that  has  been 
published  for  many  a  year." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

$1.60  net 

lonkfi  gn  Hjfg  Mux 

The  Last  Four  Months:  How  the  War 
Was  Won 

By  Major-General  Sir  F.  Maurice 
This  military  expert  tells  how  Foch  became  general- 
issimo,   how   he   beat   Ludendorff   and   drove   the   Ger- 
mans out  of  France.  $2.50  net 

Gun  Fodder:  The  Diary  of  Four  Years 
of  War 

By  Major  A.  Hamilton  Gibbs,  R.  A. 
A   record   of   four   years   with    the   English    Fighting 
Forces,    by   the   younger   brother   of  Cosmo   Hamilton, 
and  Philip  Gibbs.  $2.00  net 

Russia  White  or  Red 

By  Oliver  M.  Sayler 
A  vivid  narrctive  of  life  in  Russia  under  the   Bol- 
shevik Regime.  $2.50  net 

Unhappy  Far-Off  Things 


By  Lord  Dunsany 
Vivid  pen-pictures  of  the  war's  destruction. 


$1.25  net 


Representative  One-Act  Plays 
by  American  Dramatists 

Selected  by  Margaret  G.  Mayorga 
Contains  the  complete   text   of  twenty-four  one-act 
plays  for  Little  Theatres.  $2.50  net 

The  Theatre— Advancing 

By  Edward  Gordon  Craig 
A  stimulating   book   on   the   theatre,    by   the   son   of 
Ellen  Terry.  $3.00  net 

Dunsany  the  Dramatist 

(Ncii'  Revised  Edition) 
By  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt 
Tl'.Is  new  edition  of  the  only  biography  of  this 
famous  Irish  playwright  contains  several  important 
new  letters  by  Lord  Dunsany.  There  is  also  a  tabu- 
lation of  the  writings  of  Lord  Dunsany,' telling  where 
eacli  of  his  various  articles,  plays,  poems,  etc.,  were 
written.  $2.00  net 

The  Russian  Theatre  Under  the  Revolution 

By  Oliver  M.   Sayler 
The  first  complete  record  in  English  of  the  foremost 
dramatic  movement  of  our   time.  '     $2.50  net 

Little  Theatre  Classics,  Vol.  II 

By  Samuel'  A.  Eliot,  Jr. 
Four  classic  plays  adapted  and  condensed  for  Little 
Theaters.  $1.50  net 

The  Contemporary  Drama  of  Italy 

By  Lander  MacClintock,  Ph.D. 
Traces     the     deveolpment     of    the     modern     Italian 
Theater  from  its  Inception.  $1.50  net 

Health  Through  Will  Power 

By  James  J,  Walsh,  M.D. 
Dr.  Walsli  shows  the  preventive  and  curative  power 
of  will  upon  coughs,  colds,  rheumatism,  etc.     $1.50  net 

Memories  of  a  Musical  Career 

By  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers 

(Clara  Doria) 
The  autobiography  of  a  well  known  opera  and  con- 
cert singer — Clara  Doria.  $4.00  net 

Jonathan  Trumbull,  Governor 
of  Connecticut  (1 769-1 784) 

By  his  great -great -grandson 
Jonathan  Trumbull 
The  biography  of  the  Revolutionary  War  Governor 
ef  Connecticut.  $4.00  net 


NEW  HOLIDAY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


THE  BURGESS  BIRD  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN.  By 
Thornton  W.  Buroess.  With  57  illustrations  in  color 
by  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes.  $2.50  net 

(For  boys  and  girls,  4  to  12.) 

MRS.  PETER  RABBIT.  By  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 
Illustrated  in  color.  "  " 


SEVEN    PEAS 
Illustrated  in 


$1.35  net 

(For  boys  and  girls,  4  to  12.) 

IN    TKE    POD.      By    Margery    Bailey. 

color.  $2.00  net 

(For.  boys  and  girls,  7  to  14.) 

TALES    OF    FOLKS    AND    FAIRIES.       By    Katherine 

Pile.     Illustrated  in  color.  $1.60  net 

(For  boys  and  girls,   10  to  15.) 

BLIND   TRAILS.      By   Clayton    H.    Ernst.     Illustrated. 

$1.50  net.  (For  boys  and  girls,   12  to   18.) 

THE     LITTLE     ACROBAT.       By    Janie     P.     Duggan.) 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net       (For  boys  and  girls,  8  to  14.) 


INDIAN    LEGENDS    RETOLD.      By    Elaine    G.    East- 
man. Mllustrated.  $1.35  net 

For  boys 'and  girls,  !  to  12.) 

LEADERS  TO   LIBERTY.     By   Mary  H.  Wade.     lUus- 

tr.ated.  $1-35  net 

(For  boys  and  girls,  10  to  15.) 

PIONEERS    OF    AMERICA.      By    A.    F.    Blalsdefl    and 

•  F.   K.   Ball.     Illustrated,  $1.00  net 

(For  boys  and  girls,  8  to  12.) 

FURTHER     ADVENTURES     OF     MOLLIS,   'WADDY 

AND   TONY.     By   Paul    Waitt.     Illustrated   in    jolOr. 

76  cents  net 
(For  boys  and  girls,  4  to  10.) 
ORCHARD    AND    MEADOW.      By   Zoe    Meyer.     Illus- 
trated in  color.  75  cents  net 

(For  boys  and  girls,  7  to  10.) 


Published  bv  IJTTLE.  BROWN  &  COMPANY, 


Boston,  Mass 
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that  book!  ao  simple,  clean  and  upright  are  so  popular 
with  the  inhabitants  of  these  Tlnited  States.  An  attempt 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  typical  fferold  Bell  Wright 
reader  produces  a  person  who  likes  exoxtenent,  sentiment 
and  obvious  beauty,  who  believes  that  the  country  is  bet- 
ter than  the  city,  who  has  a  slip;htly  disporportionate 
admiration  for  the  feminine  tax   and  is  ready  to  sacri- 
fice almost  anything;  in  a  Rood  cause,  even  the  laws  of 
art  and  the  rules  that  govern  coincidence. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  eig:ht  million  you  will  find 
"The  Re-Creation  of  Brian  Kent"  quite  up  to  standard. 
There  is  a  down  and  out  hero  #10  makes  Rood,  a  ohaming 
Kirl  and  a  dear  "old  gentlewoman"  beside  a  few  bank 
presidents,  some  odd  Inhabitants  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
an  exciting  story  and  a  symbolic  river. 

THK  RE-CREATION  OF  BRIAN  KENT,  by  Harold  Bell  Wright. 
The  Book  Supply  Co. 

THE  SECEEIS  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIK 

WE  have  often  urondered  how  awcthors  and  playwrights 
oould  give  ue  their  verbatim  reports  of  conversations  in 
the  innenaoat  councils  of  the  Oerman  Secret  Service,  but 
Princess  Radziwill  tells  ua  that  there  is  a  phonograph  in 
the  ro<x&,  ao  that  may  explain  it.   The  Princess  ascribes 
the  information  of  her  volume, "The  Firebrand  of  Bolshevismy 
to  a  German  apy  irtiom  she  calls  "Capta,in  Rustanberg"  and 
who  it  appoara,  haa  been  converted  from  the  error  of  hie 
ways  and  la  now  for  the  firat  time  telling  the  truth*  What 
he  tells  is  for  the  most  part  not  novel,  it  reada  like  a 
dramatization  of  the  Siaaon  dooumente,  but  Captain  Susten- 
berg  goea  farther  and  asserts  that  Kerenaky,  aa  well  aa 
Lenine  and  Trotzky,  waa  a  Gorman  agent  and  that  before  the 
war  began  all  three  were  conspiring  under  the  management 
of  the  B^sterioua  Oorman  "Professor"  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  oase  of  war» 

THE  FIREBRAND  OF  BOLSHEVISM,  by  Princess  Catherine 
Radziwill*  Small,  Ifeiynard  &  Co* 


DO  YOII  TEACH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL? 

THE  wave  of  educational  reform  which  ia  sweeping  over 
the  country  beats  not  only  on  the  day  schools  and  colleges 
but  upon  the  Sunday  Schools  as  well.   The  churches  are  coming 
to  realize  more  and  more  clearly  that  one  of  the  most  vital 
phases  of  religious  education  is  in  the  hands  of  willing 
enough  but  untrained  and  often  incompetent  teachers.  In  most 
churches  it  is  still  necessary  to  rely  on  volunteer  in- 
structors for  the  Sunday  School  but  much  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove their  calibre  by  teacher-training  classes  and  adequate 
text  books.   How  to  Teaon  Kellgion,  ny  Professor  George 
Herbert  Betta  of  Tlorthwestern  University,  fills  the  latter 
need  very  well.  It  is  not  intended  primarily  for  use  in 
classes  but  for  individual  reading  and  study.  It  is  clear, 
practical  and  helpful.  Professor  Betts  emphasizes  certain 
fundamental  truths  which  are  at  the  basis  of  all  teaching 
and  points  them  particularly  towai^d  the  teaching  of  re- 
ligion.  He  considers  the  angles  from  which  the  Bible  and 
its  lessons  should  be  presented  to  children  of  different 
apes.  He  shows' how  to  connect  religious  instruction  with 
life  and  conduct.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  thing  about 
the  whole  book  is  the  way  in  whioh  it  rouses  the  teacher's 
enthusiasm.  Read  it,  if  you  have  a  Sunday  School  class, 
and  see  if  it  doesn't  make  you  appreciate  your  responsi- 
bility and  your  opportunity,  make  you  really  want  to 
study  your  sub.ject  until  you  know  it  thoroly,  make  you 
eager  to  try  new  methods  and  experiments  in  imparting 
what  you  know. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  RELIGION,  by  George  Herbert  Betts. 
Abingdon  Press. 

TRUTH  AND  BEAUTY  AS  PRCPAQATOA 

THERE  are  certain  advantages  in  living  in  the  back  woods. 
The  chances  are  that  if  you  do.  you  did  not  hear  John  Galsworthy 
speak  and  consequently  you  will  read  his  Addresses  in  America 
and  obtain  far  more  en.ioyment  and  profit  than  if  you  had  heard 
him  deliver  them.  For  Galsworthy's  addresses  are  essays  written 
with  his  past  mastery  in  the  use  of  the  English  language  which 
makes  each  word  and  phrase  a  thing  to  linger  over  with  delight, 
and  filled  with  a  wealth  of  ideas  whioh  start  trains  of  thought 
you  want  to  pursue  at  leisure.   The  fundamental  theme  ninning 
through  all  the  speeches  is  British-An-erican  friendship,  why 
it  Is  and  must  be.  Mr.  Galsworthy,  despite  his  disparaging  re- 
marks about  national  propaganda  has  no  objection  to  inter- 


national. His  ideas  on  national  propaganda  are  unusual,  at 
least  at  t^^  present  moment; 

"l  hnve  often  thouei^t  during  these  past  years  what  an 
Ironical  eye  Providence  must  have  been  turning  on  National 
Propaganda  -  on  all  the  disingenuous  breath  which  has  been 
issued  to  order,  and  all  those  miles  of  patriotic  writings 
dutifully  produced  in  each  country,  to  prove  to  other 
countries  thnt  they  are  its  inferiors]  A  very  little  wind 
will  blow  those  ephemeral  sheets  into  the  limbo  of  thin 
air.  Already  they  are  deconposing,  soon  they  will  be  dust. 
To  my  thinking  f^re  are  but  two  forms  of  National  Propa- 
ganda, two  sorts  of  evidence  of  a  country's  worth,  -/rhich 
defy  the  cross-examination  of  Time:  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant is  the  rectitude  and  magnanimity  of  a  Country's 
conduct;  its  determination  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  other  countries,  nor  to  tolerate  tyranny  within 
its  own  borders.  And  the  other  lasting  form  of  Propaganda 
is  the  work  of  the  thinker  and  the  artist,  of  men  whose 
unbidden,  unfettsred  hearts  are  set  on  the  expression  of 
Truth  and  Beauty  as  best  they  can  perceive  them." 

There  are  not  many  men  who  oome  so  close  to  their  own 
ideals. 

ADDHESSES  IN  AMERICA  1919,  by  John  Galsworthy. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


IRISH  TAIZS 

Lo,   and  Behold  Ye',   contains  a  score   of  Irish  folk-tales, 
by  Seunas  MacManus,   not  fairy  tales  exactly  for  no  elves  or 
fairies  appear   on  the   scene  but  tales  much  too  impossible 
and  inoonsequent  and  arauaing  to  have  happened   in  any  proaaic 
land  of  reality,   even  tho  there   is  often  a  shrewd  bit  of 
psychology  mixed  in  with  their  irtiiiasicality  and  humor.       The 
Irish  of  their  telling  is  a  little  too  thick  for  comfort,  a 
little  too  thick  we  are   inclined  to  think,   remembering  Yeatfes 
and  Synge,   for  reality,    or  at  least  for  art.     Witness  this 
sentence  from  the   introduction:   "On  many  a  merry  night  by  the 
bright  tvirf-fire   of  my  father,   Pat  UacUanus  (God  rest  him'.), 
or  rovind  Shan  O'Quinn's  golden  hearth,   or   in  Jumminy  Mor's 
cricket-haunted  chimney  corner,   and  oh  many  a  glorious  day 
(hoigh-hol),    'mid  the   story  crowned  fells  and   sidhe-haunted 
dells  of  royal  Donegal  -  heard   I  most  of  these  (thousand  year 
old)  tales,   dreamt  a  few  of  them,   and,  with  warp  of  dream  and 
weft  of  tradition,  wove  the  remainder."     However,   they  are 
good   tales  and  if  Irish^ brogue   is  your   long  suite  and  you  are 
that  kind  of  a  person  i»e  night  suggest  them  as  worth  adding  to 
your  repotolre  of  parlor  tricks. 

LO,  AND  ffilHOU)  YE',  by  Seunas  UacUanus.     Fredrick  A.  Stokes  C 

PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS,  GAMES  AND  DANCES 

IF  you   have  a  girls'  club  or  a    settlement   class   or  a  sum- 
mer camp  or  a  school   recreation  hour  or  a  playground  or  a 
church  social   or  a  children's  party  or   any  other  slightly 
unweildlytrathering  of  young  or  old  people  of  either  or  both 
sexes  on    ,  sur  hands  turn  to  Social  Games  and  Group  Dances 
by  J.   C.  Elsom   and  Blanche  M.   Trilling  and  you  will  find" 
your  burden  immediately  lightei*ed.     There  are   "social  mix- 
ers," parlor  and  houseparty  games,      stunts,"  paper  and 
pencil  games,  elaborate  and  simple  dances  with  the  rausio 
for  each.     The  authors   are  professors    in  the  Universi-ty  of 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Phvsical  Education  who  >ave  tested 
every  one  of  the  hundreds  of  games   and  dances  for  which 
they  give  brief  but  ample  directions,    frequently  illus- 
trated by  photographs.     There  are  many  old   favorites  but 
there  are  many  new  ones   too  and  the  book  is  well  planned 
and  arranged;   one  of  the  best  things  of  its   kind  that  has 
been  don©   in  a   long  time. 

F.  Ursula  Payne's  Plays  anS  Pageants  of  Democracy  are 
well  adapted   for  school  use.     They  can  be  given  without 
scenery  and  with   very  simple   costuming;   none    of  the   speak- 
ing parts   are   long   or  difficult;   they   afford  opportunity 
for  the   introduction  of  songs  and   dances;   they  give  every- 
body a   chance   "to  be  in  it";   they  extol   simply  and  effect- 
ively, patriotism,   liberty,  democracy  and  other   desirable 
virtues.     The  verse  in  which  they  are  written    is    very  b«l 
but  there   is   not  much  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  action, 
and  the  idea  and  the  correctness  of  its  sentirents  more  or 
lees  compensate     for  its   lack  of  art.     The  book  contains: 
The    Vision  of  Coltmbus,  A  Pageant  of  Democracy;  At  the 
Lrate  of  Peace,  A  Pageant-Play  of  Peace  and  bervioe;   etc. 

SOCIAL  GAMES  AND  GSOUP  DANCES,  by  J.   C,   Elsom  and 
Blanahg  M,    Trilling.     J.   B.    Lippincott  Co. 

PL.«S  AND  PAGEANTS  OF  DEMOCRACY,   by  F.   Ursula  P^ne. 
Harper  *  Brc . 
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As  Timely  as  \bur  Ne^vspaper^ 
A  Nevr  Kind  of  Atlas 


Now  a  wonderful  new  kind  of  atla-.  is 
ready  for  you — an  atlas  that  is  as  timely 
as  your  newspaper  —  an  atlas  that, 
like  your  newspaper  keeps  pace  with  the  World! 
Fresh  from  tlie  press  comes  the  NEW  WORLD 
Loose  Leaf  ATLAS,  a  superb  new  collection  of 
maps  that  is  yf<  to  date  now  and  can  be  kej't  up 
to  dale  in  the  future.  This  is  more  than  a  new 
atlas — it  is  a  tu-w  kind  of  atlas,  for  it  has  two 
new^  feattires  no  other  atlas  possesses.  It  is 
Loose  Leaf,  and  it  is  provided  with  continuous 
Map  Service  that  supplies  new,  revised  maps 
whenever   changes   occur   anywhere. 

Here  is  the  Atlas  you  have  been  waiting  for — 
here  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-si.x  pages 
of  finely  engraved,  large  scale,  full  color  maps 
and  indexes  with  all  the  recent  changes  in  every 
country  of  the  world.  This  great  new  work 
constitutes  a  source  of  timely  geographical 
knowledge — a  wealth  of  authoritative  informa- 
tion upon  the  current  situation  in  every  part 
of   the   world. 


You  need  no  longer  be  without  an  up  to  date 
atlas,  and  you  need  net  wait  until  additional 
seitkments  have  been  made  in  the  map.  for  this 
new  lind  of  atlas  keeps  pace  with  the  world — 
shows  changes  in  the  map  whenever  and  wher- 
ever  they   occur,   because    it    is 

Loo«e  Leaf — To  insure  Permanence 

The  New  World  Loose  Leaf  .\tlas  represents 
a  ditinct  adv<.nce  in  the  science  of  atlas  pro- 
duction. Never  before  has  an  atlas  been  made 
tli£t  could  be  kept  up  to  date.  Never  before  has 
the  loose   leaf  principle  been  applied  to  an  atlas. 

Even  now.  after  all  the  chants  that  have 
taken  place  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  provision 
must  be  made   for  future   changes. 


Map  Service  Free  For  Two  Years 


For 


•^laH* 


A  Few  of  the  Features 

Thr««  haodred  and  fiftr  pat<s  of  maps  and  indcTcs. 
All  map$  are  printed  in  fall  color  on  heavy.  $nper- 
calendared  paper,  size  of  paie  W/i  by  191%  Inche'. 
Rich,  dorable  cover  with  special  Loose-Leaf  Binder. 
....  _.,..  _.  ,...  ,u^  „.tiuD>,  territoiiet,  and  islands 
of  the  world  revised  to  dale.  Detail  maps  of  impor- 
tant cities  and  harbors.  Mips  of  the  Hemispheres 
and  the  World.  Eiploratiiin  maps  qf  Vorth  and 
Sooth  Poles,  laoruate  map  of  Eorope.  Lartre-scate 
map  of  (he  Western  Front.  Sixteen  pajes  of  His- 
torical maps  showinf  the  territorial  developemeot 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  from  ancient  times.  A 
:?!7<rrehensive  collection  of  special  maps,  inclndlnt 
Physical.  Veteiltion,  Climate.  Popalation,  Economic 
and  Agricultural  maps.  Lsrfe-sca.'c  maps  of  the 
United  States.  United  States  Railroad  map»  '"d 
key  map  showint  standard  time  lones.  parcel -post 
rates.  U.  S.  Shipbuildint  map.  Oil  and  fas  map. 
Over  one  hucdred  Pates  of  new  State  maps,  show- 
in*  *ach  State  on  larte  scale  and  in  creat  detail. 
A  complete  iz*»t  of  the  world,  the  indet  of  the  United 
States  indndinc  th  n^-"*  of  every  incorporated 
place,  post  office,  and  town  of  over  one  hnndr  d  in 
habitants,  with  latest  pcpnlation  fifures. 


every  r>--;;c  z.'-.a,  ..,  -^^"-,  :.  ..cw  map 
,>iii  DC  furnished,  and  for  two  years  we  will 
furnish     the.^e     maps     without    charge.  Twice 

yearly,  as  the  publishers  have  made  new  maps 
to  conform  to  new  conditions,  they  will  be  sent 
to  tiiose  who  own  the  New  World  Loose  Leaf 
Atlas.  AH  th?t  is  necessary  to  bring  the  atlas 
up  to   date   is  to  put  the  new   maps  in  the  binder. 


After  the  first  two  year  period  New  World 
Loose  Leaf  Atlas  owner?  can  purchase  this 
always  up  to  date  map  service  for  a  nominal 
sum. 

A  Permanent  Investment  in  Knowledge 

You  need  never  discard  the  NEW  WORLD 
Loo.se  Leaf  ATI^A-S — it  is  a  permanent  invest- 
ment in  knowledge.  Let  it  bring  to  your  home 
a  wealth  of  accurate  information  about  the  world, 
a  broadened  vision  and  a  timely  grasp  of  the 
situation  at  home  anj  abroad.  Each  day,  as  you 
read  your  newspaper,  as  you  talk  with  well 'in- 
forrncd  people  about  national  and  international 
affairs,  as  you  follow  the  course  of  commerce  at 
home  and  abroad,  you  will  appreciate  the  valu» 
of  this  splendid  new  atlas.  You  will  t"'T.  lO  it, 
just  as  you  turn  to  t^our  di^tic.ary  and  encyclo- 
*.z    u'uiain    exact    information    and    to    in- 


Tit^tif^ 


crease   and   broaden   your   store   of   knowledge. 

A  Splendid  Christmas  Gift 

If  you  want  to  give  something  absolutely  dis- 
tmctive  and  truly  worth  while,  the  NEW 
WORLD  Loose  Leaf  ATLAS  is  a  happy  sug- 
gestion. Simply  mail  the  coupon  for  complete 
information. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  This  Interesting  Booklet 


Space  here  is  far  too  limited  to  describe  in  full  this  new 
kind  of  atla-;  and  the  great  new  collection  of  fine  mans  it 
CMiiains,  D\u  an  nnerestinii  booklet  has  been  prepared 
emitled  "Keeping  Pace  With  the  World."  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  full  of  informative  articles,  and  gives 
complete  information  about  the  NEW  WORLD  Loose 
Leaf  ATL.tS  and  its  always  up  to  date  Map  Service.  A 
copy  wi!!  giadly  be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. Simply  iend  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
or  a  post  card. 


ipon 


,».»OE»UCK  « 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 


Sr;.^RS.  ROEHirK  AND  (  O 

^'^Pt-    ■6'52I  Chioi^o,  111. 

Kmaly    send    me     without    cost    or   obligation    on    my 
part,  the   new  booklet.     Keeping  Pace  With  the  World." 


Name . 


R .  r.  D. 

No 


Bo.\ 
No.. 


State 


Dept.  7662-1 


Chicago,  111. 


Street 
and     No. 
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Nothing  attests  more  forcefully  the  surpass- 
ing quality  of  Crane  equipment  for  the 
bathroom  than  the  consistency  with  which 
it  is  specified  by  distinguished  architects. 

Where  the  demand  is  for  a  supreme  com- 
bination of  utility,  durability  and  lasting  at- 
tractiveness, designers  of  out-of-the-ordinary 
homes  unhesitatingly  repose  their  confi- 
dence in  products  which  bear  the  name  of 

CRANE 

Every  Crane  product  shows  in  design  and  execution 
a  creative  purpose,  n.  definite  determination  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary.  It  is  this  policy,  crystallized 
through  the  efforts  of  an  army  of  artisans,  which  has 
endowed  the  Crane  name  with  its  prestige  among 
people  who  care  enough  for  the  best  to  demand  it. 

Crane  bathroom  equipment  is  not  necessarily 
elaborate.  It  is  adapted  to  even  modest  require' 
ments.  It  is  extremely  flexible  as  to  styles  and 
arrangements— but  inflexible  always  in  its  indi- 
vidualistic merit  of  materials  and  manufecture. 

There  is  a  near-by  Crane  Branch  to  render  Crane  Service 
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CRANE  CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES-PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 

CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

23  WEST  44IB  ST, HEW  VCrtTK  CTt 

TO  WHICH  T^i    PUBLIC   IS   CORDIALLY   INVITBD 

UtANCHES^n.f^r-rOUR   LCAOINOCITIES   •  WORKS' CHICAGO.  BDIDOCPORT 


THE     NEW     PLAYS 

Ci-Pllicn  Clolhes.  Clever  and  eonuB- 
ing  comedy  of  ex-service  men,  ILore 
men  then  women  in  the  audience ;  an 
unufliial  thing,    (Loroaco  Theater) 

Kirhtie  Night,  a  bedroom  farce  of 
the  1919  variety.  If  you  a-n  take 
this  play  as  it's  intended,  lirhtly, 
it  is  really  very  amusing;,  (Princesi 
Theater) 

Nothing  But  Love.  Pleasing  musical 
ccmedy.  Andrew  Tonbes  is  a  good 
comedian  and  dancer.  Ruby  Norton 
sinp'S  well.  The  music  is  catchy  and 
the  chorus  is  rracefu^^,  and  pretty. 
(Lyric  Theater) 

Adam  and  Fva,  by  Guy  Bolton  and 
George  Middleton.  Delicious  Ajrer- 
ican  home  life  comedy  of  the  best 
type  capitally  cast,  llholesoine, 
clean  and  button  splitting.  Aprsar- 
sntly  destined  for  a  long  run.  (tong- 
icre  Theater) 

Clarence,  a  fresh  and  delightful 
family  canedy  by  Booth  Tarkington 
whioh,  rather  than  a  ball  game,  is 
likely  to  be  the  place  where  a  per- 
son goes  when  he  tells  his  employer 
that  'his  grandmother  has  died'. 
(Hudson  Theater) 

Too  Many  Hxisbands  -  "I've  done 
bit.  I 've  married  two  soldiers. 
Now  I'm  going  to  marry  a  Rolls- 
Royce"  says  Estelle  Winwood.  And  so 
she  does,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
numerous  amusing  complications.  A 
delightful  comedy.  (Booth  Theater) 

Happy  Days  Is  the  title  of  this 
year  8  offering  at  the  Hippodrome. 
While  perhaps  there  are  not  as  many 
superstellar  features  on  the  program 
as  ill  former  seasons,  the  show  still 
keeps  up  its  high  excellence  . 
(Hippodrome ) 

The  Passing  Show  this  year  reaches 
the  climax  of  musical  revues,  color 
and  tune  and  entertainment  blended 
with  real  artistry.  Most  of  the  In- 
dividual performers  are  good;  none 
of  them  spectacular,  tho  Blanche 
Ring  does  some  clever  "imitations". 
(The  Winter  Garden) 

The  Royal  Vagabond,  a  perfect  comic 
opera,  filled  vrith  catchy  songs  and 
color.  By  George  }:,  Cohan,  this 
play  has  been  on  the  boards  prac- 
tically ever  since  It  opened  in  the 
spring  and  seems  destined  for  a 
long  -  a  very  long  -  run,  (Cohen  and 
Harris ) 

Apple  Blossoms,  The  best  light  op- 
era of  recent  years.  Fritz  Kreisler 
ELTid  Victor  Jaco^i  wrote  the  music. 
V.ilda  Bennett  and  Charles  Thomas 
sin;:;  the  leads.  Percival  Knight 
keeps  the  audience  chuckling  und  the 
Astaires  dance  more  c-harmingly  than 
ever.  Rarest  of  all,  the  lines  and 
lyrics  by  V.'illiaiii  L«  Baron  have  real 
dramatic  excellence.    (Globe  Theater) 
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6enml  MototjIiiKiks 


on  Dairy  Routes 


CMC  Brakes  are  posltioe  (n 
action  and  great  in  strength: 
they  hold  the  truck  under  most 
difficult  conditions.  Adjust- 
ments  are  made  by  turning 
large,  simple,  self-locking  u)ing 
nuts  on  Brake  rods,  an  opera- 
tion which  can  be  done  without 
tools  in  a  few  second's  time. 


Sixteen  CMC  Trucks,  most  of  them  %  to  1  ton  capacity,  are  deliver- 
ing milk  daily  in  Seattle  and  suburbs,  for  Kristoferson's  Dairy. 
August  Kristofer son,  owner,  says: — 

"We  have  used  GMC  trucks  for  the  past  five  years,  and  have  put  them 
through  the  hardest  kind  of  service.  In  the  meantime  we  have  tried  two 
other  makes  of  trucks,  the  use  of  which  has  proved  that  GMC's  are  the 
best  trucks  we  can  get  for  our  business.  We  might  add  that  our  first 
GMC  is  still  on  the  job,  and  never  misses  a  day.  We  are  now  standard- 
izing on  GMC  trucks  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  operating  in  the  city  of  Seattle." 

GMC  Model  16.  Va  1  ton,  was  the  model  selected  as  standard  in  its 
class  by  the  War  Department.  GMC,  Trucks  are  backed  by  the 
General  Motors  Corporation,  the  strongest  organization  in  the  auto- 
motive industry. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

(545) 
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An  autocrat oi2iCC\xr2iQY\  So 

quick  in  action  is  the  Mimeo- 
graph that  the  dictation  of  a  moment  ago 
becomes  the  business-getter  of  the  hour. 
A  perfect  glutton  for  work,  an  interpreter 
of  ideas,  an  organization  co-ordinator.   But 
its  marked  quality  is  its  accuracy.    With  fine 

exactness   it   reproduces   letters,  maps,  diagrams, 
drawings,  forms,  bulletins  and  the  like  at  the  amaz- 
ing rate  of  five  thousand  an  hour.    Hundreds  of 
copies  available  within  a  few  minutes.     In  thousands 
of  American  industries  it  is  effecting  essential  econ- 
omies.   What  it  is  doing  so  well  for  others  it  will  do 
equally  as  well  for  you.     Install  it  today  —  for  its  fine 
accuracy  and  speed.     Or  information  and  catalog  *'E" 
—from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago— and  New  York. 
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The  Independent  is  published  this  week  in  c«Jlitype  \mder  the  '  personal  direction  of  the 
inventor  of  oallitypy,  Joseph  Backes,  -who  gave  the  process  its  nsune  and  first  put  it  be- 
fore the  public  in  1901.  The  chief  distinction  of  callitypy  is  that  the  matter  to  be  pub- 
lished is  Trritten  on  an  ordinary  typeirriter  instead  of  being  cast  in  metal  type.  The 
typewritten  copy  is  then  reduced  by  photo-engraving  to  the  desired  size  and  plates  sure 
made  from  irhich  the  pages  of  the  magazine  are  printed.  Necessity  in  the  shape  of  a  print- 
ers* strike  accompanied  by  the  sympathetic  "vacations"  of  typesetters  and  compositors  in 
New  York  has  brought  callitypy  into  prominence  now.  But  the  process  has  been  known  and 
used  to  soine  extent  for  eighteen  years.  Mr.  Backes  himself  edited  and  published  in  1901  a 
semi-monthly  magazine  called  "American  Callityper"  which  presented  the  progress  of  the  new 
process  and  showed  its  numerous  adaptations.  In  this  issue  of  The  Independent  some  of 
the  forward  steps  and  improvements  thn^  our  adoption  of  callitypy  are  these:  type  colvunns 
have  been  justified  by  a  special  method  sindlar  to  that  used  to  space  our  lines  on  the  lin- 
otype type-setting  machine.  The  pages  are  given  the  appearance  of  print  with  increased 
legibility  by  making  all  the  lines  even  at  the  right  margin,  each  article  begins  with  a 
bold  initial,  and  the  captions  under  the  photographs  and  cartoons  are  written  in  italic 
type  distinctive  from  the  body  of  the  text.  Callitypy  has  already  proved  itself  more  than 
a  mere  curiosity.  Its  inventor  believes  that  it  will  mark  a  forward  step  in  printing  com- 
parable to  that  of  hsmdwriting  in  olden  days  which  freed  individuals  from  their  dependence 
upon  the  professional  letter  writer. 

Massachusetts'      Cure   For    Bolshevism 


THE  attempt  to  appeal  to  class  prejudice 
has  failed.  THft  mtv*   nf  \bssachusett6  are 
not  labor  men,  or  policemen,  or  unior 
men,  or  poor  men,  or  rich  m-^n,  or  any  other 
class  of  men  first.   They  are   Americans 
first They  are  for  the  Government.  Ameri- 
can institutions  are  safe  in  their  hands..... 
Vassachusetts  is  American.  The  election  will 
be  a  welcome^  demonstration  to  the  nation  and 
to  people  everywhere  who  believe  that  liberty 
can  only  be  secured  by  obedience  to  law* 
In  these  words  Calvin  Coolidge,  re-eleoted  Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  by  a  triumphant  plurality  of 
nesrly  125,000  votes,  voiced  not  only  his    6wn 
thout^hts  concerning  the  result  of  the  election  in 
Massachusetts, and  the  thoughts  of  the  317,000  Massa- 
chusetts people  of  all  political  faiths  who  voted 
for  him, but  also  the  thous^hts  of  countless  thousands 
thniout  the  United  States  who  hoped  for  the  re- 
election of  Governor  Coolidge  as  a  fitting  answer 
to  the  ch<illenge  that  it  is  possible  to  consider 
membership  in  a  grotip  or  in  a  class  as  of  first  im- 
portance, and  the  duty  of  law-abiding  American  citi- 
zenship as  of  second  importanoe. 

The  answer  of  the  voters  of  ^fassachusett8  admits 
of  no  doubt:  "Massachusetts  is  American."  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
has  there  been  such  a  casting  of  ballots.  Never  be- 
fore except  in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Civil  War 
have  the  voters  of  Massachusetts  so  forsaken  party 
ranks  to  enroll  themselves  ovenvhelmingly  and  simply 
as  Americans,  Once  af^iin,  in  these  modern  times, 
Massachusetts  has  set  the  exfunple  for  the  rest  of 
the  country  as  she  did  in  the  days  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill.   "Massachusetts  is  American," 

(^lovernor  Coolid.^e's  chief  opponent,  Hichard  H. 
Lonp;,  the  '^'enocratic  candidate  for  Governor,  made  a 
whirlwind  c«\mpflip^  such  as  Massachusetts  seldom  has 
seen.  In  spite  of  Vr.  Lont^'s  undispiiised  appeal  to 
m^nv  "orms  of  discontent  and  to  many  types  of  sel- 


figh  antagonism  to  recognized  law  and  order,  and  in 
spite  of  all  sorts  of  dangerous, sugar-ooated  offers, 
he  won  less  than  200,000  votes.  Even  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  where  conditions  are  suoh  that  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  a  candidate  making  such  an 
appeal,  vand  presenting  such  inducements,  mis;ht  re- 
ceive a  groat  number  of  votes  he  won  a  majority  of  a 
bare  5,000,  Of  37  Massachusetts  cities  he  lost  74. 
Thruout  the  country  districts  of  Massachusetts  the 
victory  of  Americanism  was  complete.  The  spirit  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  Civil  '.Var  was  everywhere 
triumphant. 

Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  is  as  sturdy  and  old- 
fashioned  an  American  as  if  he  had  stept  out  of  the 
oages  of  some  book  about  the  Massachusetts  of  the 
past.  He  looks  like  an  old-time  New  Englander,   He 
talks  in  an  old-fashioned  New  England  twang  that 
smacks  of  honesty  and  courage,  and  he  has  old-fash- 
ioned views  of  patriotism,  of  loyalty,  of  law  and 
order,  and  good  government,  that  appeal  to  every 
thoro-going  American,  Many  people. are  shaking  their 
heads  at  new  types  of  character  that  have  corae  into 
American  political  life.  They  have  said:   "Oh,  if  we 
could  have  some  of  the  old-timers,  men  like  Webster 
and  Sumner  and  Garrison]"   For  such  people  here  is 
John  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts,  a  man  of  the 
old  New  Enp;land  type,  stalwart  in  old-fashioned  loy- 
alty to  Government,  with  the  highest  regard  for  po- 
litical responsibility  and  civic  .  duty,  gifted  with 
knowledge  of  present-day  affairs,   conscious   of 
present-day  needs,  progressive  in  thought,  determined 
in  <\ction,  and,  when  occasion  needs,  as  unnovable  as 
Plymouth  Rook  itself. 

Governor  Coolidge  comes  of  old  New  England  stock, 
-  of  Green  Mountain  descent,  -  for  he  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  Vt,  Some  may  think  it  a  good  omen  for  the 
future  of  Governor  Coolilge  that  he  rms  born  on  the 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  Jtily  4,  1872. 
After  a  preparatory  course  at  St.  Johnebury  Academy, 
''^t.,  he  entered  Amherst  College,  'ind  was  graduated  in 
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'The    egg    race'.       Cartoon    from    Detroit    Hews 

the  class  of  1895,  a  class  that,  like  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes'  famous  Harvard  class,  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers many  men  of  peculiar  power  and  genius. 

Even  in  college  days  Calvin  Coolldge  mis  recog- 
nised as  unusual.  Somewhat  gaunt  and  sharp-featured 
as  a  boy,  flaxen-haired  and  blue-^yed,  he  was  not  the 
typical,  "hail-fellow-well-met*,  pounding  college 
chums  on  the  back,  and  boisterous  in  college  antics,- 
the  type  emphasized  in  "Stover  at  Yale"  and  other 
stories  of  college  life.  Coolidge  was  quiet,  re- 
strained, and  seldom  talked  at  all.  Even  in  recita- 
tions, -  in  vrhieh  he  succeeded  well,  -  he  did  a  vast 
amount  of  listening  and  said  as  little  as  possible. 
In  spite  of  this  restraint,  "Cooley"  was  popular. 
Everyone  knew  him,  and  everyone  liked  hla,  recog- 
nizing an  innate  power,  a  kindly  heart,  and  a  direct, 
homely  wit,  keen  as  a  razor,  and  quick  as  a  rapier. 
In  class  and  out  of  class  he  could  turn  a  phrase  in 
an  unexpected,  dryly- humorous  way  that  brought  de- 
light. In  his  senior  year  when  his  class  was  to 
select  a  "Grove  Orator",  a  speaker  who  should  "hit 
off"  the  follies  and  foibles  of  college  life  in  a 
good-natuc«d  way,  the  class  naturally  elected 
Coolidge  as  the  one  best  gifted  with  keen  wit  com- 
bined with  sound  sense.  In  the  ssime  way,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Speaking  recognized  hie  ability 
and  appointed  him  to  "Th-^  Hyde  Fifteen"  for  excel- 
lence in  forensics  and  public  speaking.  As  a  member 
of  the  Fhi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity  Coolidge  was  active 
in  work  for  the  conmon  good. 

Two  yea-8  after  his  graduation  from  Amherst 
Calvin  Coolidge  was  admitted  to  the  l&issaohusetts 
bar.  His  able  work  in  the  law  office  of  Hammond  and 
Field  in  Northampton  led  to  a  position  on  the  North- 
ampton City  Council.  His  ability  made  him  known  at 
once,  and  he  soon  became  City  Solicitor :  then,  in 
succession,  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Has^shire  County, 
Representative  In  the  State  Legislature,  State  Sena- 
tor, President  of  the  State  Senate,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  Governor. 

In  spite  of  this  remarkable  record  built  on  solid 
worth,  a  characteristic  modesty  has  always  kept  Mr. 
Coolidge  from  self-advertisement  of  any  kind.  Even  ifi 
"^o's  Who"  there  is  no  mention  of  this  man  whose 
steady  rise  in  popular  favor  has  been  so  remarkable. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  cannon-cracker  and 
sky-rocket  in  Calvin  Coolidge.  He  is  an  honest,  hard 
working,  thoughtful  man,  who  bases  every  speech  and 
every  action  on  strongly  established  premises. 


Governor  Coolidee,  has  changed  little  since  his 
boyhood  days.  Re  looks  young,  and  he  still  has  an  ap- 
pearance that  reminds  one  of  the  strong  Hew  England 
hills.  Hs  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promises  of  his 
youth.  Master  of  a  happy  hone,  father  of  oharaoter- 
istieally  American  children,  a  maker  of  friends  who 
are  worth  while  Intellectually  and  spiritually,  he 
has  more  than  developed  his  College  kindliness.  His 
early  ability  In  thought  and  in  speech  has  developed 
into  a  homely  directness  akin  to  Lincoln's,  and  into 
a  mastery  of  epigram  that  ftilly  equals  President 
Wilson's  remarkable  gift. 

What  Is  called  "The  Coolidge  Platform"  is  ae 
follows: 

Do  the  day's  work.   If  It  be  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  whoever  objects,  do  it.   If  It 
be  to  help  a  poweriPul  corporation  the  better  to 
serve  the  people,  whatever  the  opposition, do  that. 
Expeot  to  be  oalled  a  stand-patter,  but  don't- be  a 
stand-patter.   Expect  to  be  oalled  a  demagogue. 
Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary  as  science. 
Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  reactionary  as  the  nultl- 
plloatlon  table.  Don't  expect  to  build  up  the  weak 
by  pulling  down  the  strong.  Don't  hurry  to  legie- 
late.  Give  administration  a  chance  to  catch  up 
with  legislation. 
Governor  Coolidge  habitually  refrains  from  utter- 
ing the  idle,  the  foolish,  the  trivial,  the  thought- 
.less,  the  unwise,  the  unnecessary  remarks  that  char- 
acterize many  people  in  public  life.  Like  Colonel 
House  he  is  a  silent  man,  but  when  he  speaks  whatever 
he  says  is  extraordinarily  well  worth  the  saying. 
During  the  Great  War  Governor  Coolidge  gave  a  patri- 
otic address  so  ringing  with  virile, strongly-pointed 
highly  American  xneaes,  that  it  was  Immediately  re- 
oognlzed  as  a  great  speech.  A  rloh  Boston  merchant 
reprinted  It  and  distributed  it  far  and  wide  as  a 
means  of  spreading  and  developing  an  American  spirit 
everywhere.   Governor  Coolidge  is  *by  no  means  a 
silver-tongued,  or  even  a  popular,  orator.  Re  speaks 
with  a  strongly  nasal  twang,  without  attempt  at  flam- 
boyance of  style  or  manner.  His  gestures  are  noted 
for  their  vigor  rather  than  for  grace.  He  is  dis- 
tinctly -a  man  without  affectations . 

Here  is  a  man  who  Is  a  watchful  student  of  history 
and  of  sociology,  one  who  founds  his  opinions  on  the 
ten  commandinents  and  on  fundamental  truth,  -a  college 
graduate,  a  lawyer,  a  man  expert  In  civic  and  state 
affairs.  Everyone  who  knows  hiin,-and  his  friends  are 
legion,  knows  that  there  Is  genuine  relation  between 
him  and  the  granite  that  forms  the  backbone  of  How 
England.  That  such  a  man  has  stood  for  the  principles 
in  which  an  overwhelming  number  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens believB  is  not  at  all  stirprlsing.  America  has 
need  of  such  men,  and  every  good  citizen  joins  with 
Presid*  nt  Wilson  in  saying  to  Governor  Coolidge 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  election  as  a 
victor  for  law  and  order.  When  that  is  the  issue 
all  Americans  stand  together. 

Thousands,  Indeed,  sick  of  new  "isms"  and  wild, 
mob  theories,  see  in  this  strong  Hew  Englander,  so 
representative  of  the  substantial  Americanism  of  the 
past,  a  futiire  President  who  will  protect  the  nation- 
al honor  as  well  as  he  protected  the  honor  of  Massa- 
chusetts . 

THE  COAL  STHIKE 

When:  the  strike  of  bitisninous  coal  miners  went 
into  effect  oii  the  first  day  of  November  it 
wr.s  not  as  a  battle  between  the  miners  a»i  the 
operators  btxt  as  a  contest  between  the  miners  and 
the  Government*  The  operators  stopped  graoefully  in- 
to the  background  and  leit  things  to  Washington.Soiae 
four  h\xndred  thousand  miners  walked  out  and  moat  of 
the  \mion  mines  ceased  production  but  the  nan-tmiGn 
mines  remained  in  operatiosi  and  there  was  no  disor- 
der or  disturbance.  A  temporary  restraining  order 
iraa  issued  enjoining  JcAm  L.  Lewie  and  some  eighty 
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otner  offleials  of  the  United  Uine  Worksrs  of  ^merl- 
oaj  "from  issvdjag  any  meaBages,  vritten  oar  oral,  in 
stippoirt  of  the  strike,  to  reoall  all  ordere  edready 
issued  to  promote  or  make  the  strike  effeotire,  and 
to  desist  from  fvtrther  aotlvltles  to  bring  aboict  the 
strike  by  enoouragement  or  exhortation  or  by  isQulng 
strike  benefits  from  funds  of  otoney  aooumulated  by 
the  organization"*  The  restraining  oirder  vas  issued 
on  a  petition  filed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
QtoremiaBxA  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Aoes,  -cho 
has  oharge  of  the  enforoement  of  the  Food  and  Fuel 
Control  Aot.  Ur.  Jjaoa  made  it  olear  that  the  oase 
did  not  involre  the  general  rights  of  workers  to 
form  unionf  and  to  strike  but  only  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  its  laws  and  proteot  its  peo> 
pie. 

Aotix)g  President  Lewis  denomoed  the  order  as 
"the  most  sweeping  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  oitl- 
zens  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution  and  defined 
by  statutory  law  that  has  ever  been  issued  by  any 
Federal  court*  This  instrument,"  he  said,  "Siill  not 
avert  the  strike  by  bitusdnoue  ooal  sdners  and  will 
not  settle  the  strike  after  it  ooours*.  The  Injvine- 
tion  only  ooiq>lioates  to  a  fojrbher  degree  the  pro- 
blems involved  in  an  adjustment  of  the  controversy*' 
Samel  Oompers,  together  with  the  7io«  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Amerioan  Federation  ef  Labor, 
agree  with  Ur*  Lewis*  They  isstwd  a  long  statemani 
on  the  sub.ieot  which  oonoludes: 

The  injunction  against  the  United  I&db  Wor- 
kers bodes  for  ill*  An  injunction  of  this  na- 
ture will  not  prevent  the  strike,  it  will  net 
fill  the  es^y  stomachs  of  the  miners,  it  nay 
restrain  sane  leadership  but  will  gire  added 
strength  to  unwise  counsel  and  increased  bitter- 
less  and  friction*  This  injunotion  oan  only  re- 
sult in  creating  new  and  more  disturbing  issues 
trioioh  may  not  be  confined  solely  to  the  miners* 
The  Brotherhood  of  Loooototlve  Engineers  likewise 
"deplore  the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
present  attest  at  government  by  injunction"  and 
suggests,  "as  a  remedy  for  the  present  tinrbulent 
conditions",  Hhat  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  as- 
senble  at  Washington  an  industrial  caomlselon  that 
will  recognize  the  rights  of  all  citizens  and  is  not 
pledged  to  oppose  colleotive  bargaining*" 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Ho\i8e  of  Represen- 
tatives adopting  without  a  dissenting  vote  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  approving  President  Wilson's  an- 
nounced determination  to  eiuploy  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  enforce  law  and  order  and  prevent  a 
coal  famine  during  the  coal  strike* 

In  the  meantime  the  leaders  of  the  miners  are 
punctiliously  obeying  the  injunction  and  the  miners 
are  behaving  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  Government  has  assumed  control  of  all  the 
bit\iminou8  and  lignite  ooal  in  the  covtntry  and  Fuel 
Administrator  H*  A.  Garfield  has  put  an  eiobargo  on 
foreign  shipments,  arranged  a  priority  list  for  the 
allocation  of  the  eacisting  supply  and  has  fixed  pri- 
ces at  the  mine  and  the  margin  of  profits  which  may 
be  charged  by  the  tdiolesaler,  the  jobber  and  the  re- 
tailer* The  priority  list  is  like  that  used  during 
the  war* 
a*  Steam  railroads;  inland  and  coastwise  vessels* 

b.  Domestic,  including  hotels,  hospitals  and  asy- 
liims. 

c.  Navy  and  army* 

d.  Public  utilities,  inciting  plants  and  avch  por- 
tions of  plants  as  supply  light,  heat  and  water  for 
public  use. 

e.  Producers  and  manufacturers  of  food,  including 
refrigeratior • 

f.  National,  State,  county  and  municipal  Government 
emergency  requirements* 

g*  Bunkers  and  other  marine  emergency  requirements 

not  specified  above* 

h*  Producers  of  newsprint  papers  and  plcuits  neces- 


sary to  the  printing  and  publicaticn  of  daily  nema- 
papers • 

Attorney  General  Palmer  has  given  warning  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  "will  deal  swiftly  and 
sxjrely  with  any  coal  operators  or  dealers  who  at- 
tempt to  take  advantage  of  strike  conditions  for  the 
piurpose  of  profiteering.  The  Attorney  General's 
statement  was  called  forth  by  a  letter  from  the 
Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association  opposing  the  Gov- 
ernment 's  fixing  of  maziinuffl  prices  as  a  measure 
irtiioh  would  discourage  the  operators  from  mining  as 
muoh  coal  as  possible*  Mr*  Palmer  replied: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  oirovilar  letter  of 
Ootober  31  and  am  amazed  by  its  contents.  While 
of  course,  proper  protection  will  be  given. to 
all  miners  who  are  willing  to  continue  at  work, 
it  must  be  perfectly  pladLn  to  you  that  even  un- 
der Bvoh.  conditions  the  supply  of  coed  must  be 
far  from  normal;  yoxir  proposition  amounts,  in 
effect,  to  a  declaration  that  coal  dealers 
should  be  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  these 
abnonnal  conditions  and  have  their  prices  based 
entirely  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, ithich 
is  oily  another  way  of  saying  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  oharge  the  public  whatever  they 
please*  The  demand  for  fuel  will  be  constantly 
increasing  and  with  the  supply  decreasing  \mless 
there  is  Government  regulation,  prices  cheirged 
to  the  public  will  be  outrageovis  and  the  profits 
accruing  to  dealers  unconscionable*  You  ought 
to  be  quite  as  willing  as  other  citizens  to  co- 
operate in  the  general  public  welfare  in  this 
emergency,  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrificing 
profits*  , 

The  action  of  the  Govemment  in  restraining 
the  officers  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Ubion  from 
furthering  the  strike  order  already  issued  was 
taken  solely  in  the  general  public  interest,  and 
I  shall  not  permit  it  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employers'  side  of  the  controversy.  If 
any  .{advantage  shall  be  taken  of  present  condi- 
tions by  any  arrangement  or  agreement  of  two  qr 
more  persons  to  restrict  either  production  or 
distribution  in  order  to  enhance  the  price  of 
fuel,  I  shall,  without  hesitation,  take  precise- 
ly the  same  action  against  such  person  as  has 
been  taken  against  the  officers  of  the  Mine  Wor- 
ker sJUhi  on* 


Landed.'"    Cartoon    from    New    York    Evenina    i/orld 
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In  dftrnanding  the  elimination  of  the  labor  clauses 
of  the  peace  treaty  a«  preludlcial  to  the  interests 
of  American  labor.  Senator  LaFollette  this  week 
opened  a  new  line  of  attack  against  that  document  in 
the  Tenate.  Senator  LaFollette's  principal  obieo- 
tion  is  that  in  the  leveling  of  labor  standards  con- 
terrplated  by  the  labor  program,  the  high  standards 
in  the  United  States  must  necessarily  be  leveled 
downward. 

Senator  King,  who  is  otherwise  one  of  the  strong- 
est supporters  of  the  treaty,  objects  to  the  labor 
program  on  other  grounds  and  has  submitted  a  rener- 
Tation  by  which  the  United  States  would  "withhold 
its  assent"  to  the  labor  provisions  and  "decline  to 
participate"  in  the  international  labor  conferences, 
the  first  of  which  is  being  held  in  Washington  this 
weeV.  Senator  King  is  spokesman  for  a  group  that 
fears  international  domination  by  labor  and  that  the 
labor  program  may  be  used  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  that  some  such  reservation 
might  be  adopted  but  that  was  before  the  present  re- 
action set  in. 

Two  attempts  to  fix  definite  dates  for  disposing 
of  all  reservations  and  the  treaty  itself,  one  by 
Senator  Lodge  and  the  other  by  Senator  Hitchcock, 
came  to  naught  in  the  Senate  this  week.  They  were 
made  in  requests  for  "unanimous  consent"  and  each 
was  framed  to  give  the  side  proposing  it  the  parlia- 
mentary advantage.  Senator  Hitchcock  objected  to  the 
one  and  Senator  Lodge  to  the  other. 

Senator  Lodge's  proposal  would  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  prevent  a  vote  on  any  but  the  drastic  re- 
servations favored  by  Republican  leaders.  The  only 
alternative  to  accepting  them  left  to  the  Democrats 
would  have  been  to  defeat  the  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation. 

After  one  ratification  resolution  had  been  de- 
feated a  substitute  with  milder  reservations  could 
be  considered  only  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate, 
It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  Republican  majority  after 
the  Democrats  had  assumed  this  responsibility,  would 
permit  reconsideration.  Senator  Hitchcock, therefore, 
objected. 

Under  Senator  Hitchcock's  proposal  the  way  would 
have  been  left  open  after  the  resolution  containing 


drastic  reservations  had  been  defeated  to  consider 
new  resolutions  containing  interpretive  reservations 
to  be  framed  by  the  Democratic  minority  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  without  the  formality 
of  a  vote  to  reconsider.  To  this  plan  Senator  Lodge 
objected. 

Neither  leader  expected  that  his  proposition 
would  be  accepted  by  the  other.  Each  was  seeking  to 
relieve  his  side  of  the  responsibility  of  further 
delay,  without  actually  hurrying  consideration  o^ 
the  treaty.  Senator  Hitchcock  would  consent  under  no 
clrwimstanoe  to  a  program  that  would  compel  final 
action  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  consult  the 
President  on  the  stand  to  be  taken  by  the  Adminis- 
tration forces.  The  very  fact  that  the  two  leaders 
thought  these  manoeuvres  necessary,  however, is  taken 
as  a  hopeful  sign  by  those  who  hope  for  'a  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty  fight. 

Senator  Cummins  is  the  latest  to  urge  haste.  He 
hopes  there  may  be  sufficient  time  after  the  treaty 
is  out  of  the  way  to  act  on  railroad  legislation  at 
this  session.  He  says  he  has  definite  information 
that  the  President  will  turn  the  railroads  back  Jan- 
uary 1  whether  f-^is  legislation  has  been  enacted  or 
not.  The  chaotic  conr»ition8  that  would  follow  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership  without 
Congressional  provision  for  their  welfare.  Senator 
Cummins  warns,  may  force  the  government  to  take  then 
back  again  after  a  few  months  ard  operate  them  oer- 
manently. 

Senator  Wadsworth  wishes  for  haste  on  the  treaty 
so  that  Congress  may  get  to  work  on  a  permanent  mil- 
itary program  and  check  the  disintegration  of  the 
military  establishment  built  up  dudng  the  war, which 
he  says  is  now  in  progress. 

Genera t  Pershing  submitted  his  recommendations  as 
to  what  this  program  should  be  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Military  Affairs  committees  in  joint  session 
He  appeared  a  little  tired,  and  somewhat  older  than 
many  of  the  committee  members  expected,  but  pre- 
sented -his  opinions  with  great  force,  especially  his 
opinions  of  the  present  Ge^ieral  Staff. 

Pershing's  recommendations  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  bill  now  being  com.pleted  by  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee.    Instead  of  an  arriy  of  500  000  as 


/n  International    Congress    of    llarking    Honen    openea     tn    SasH  mgton    at     the    same 
time    that     the    Horld    Labor    Conf erence    began.        Mrs.     Raymond    Robins,     president 
of    the    National     Somen's    Trade    Union    League    was    the    presiding    officer;     this 
photograph    shoxs    her     mailing    the    first     session    to    order.        The    delegnt  e  s    rep- 
resented   twelve    couniri  es.        Photograph    copyright    Underwood    and    findtrwood 
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It  J3  interesting  to  find  the  coneervatiTS  Lon- 
don press  armounoing  ooriTidently  that  r,h@  fundamen- 
tal C6us«  of  the  ooal  strike  is  prohibition.  An  ed- 
itorial In  "The  Morniiig  Post"  says: 

Men  who  had  no  social  grievanoes  oould  not 
tvtm  to  thought  cf  rsTrolution.  TNhat  social 
grievances  have  theee  Ameriojji  miners?  There  is 
one  which  is  obvious  to  all.  Prohibition  hae 
been  carried  thru  the  state  and  Federal  legisla- 
tures by  such  a  system  of  organized  lobbying  as 
is  unequaied  in  the  Itiotory  of  demooraoy.  Coal 
mining  ie  a  droisghty  business  and  the  ndiner  de- 
pri-7©d  of  his  beer  is  an  angry  vmxi*  Moreover, 
the  American  suspects  with  very  good  reason  that 
prohibition  is  a  capitalist  raoveraent.  Soine  of 
the  biggest  employers  are  knovm  to  be  among  the 
strongest  supporters  of.  the  morvement.  We  don't 
know  whether  the  secret  orgajiization  which 
forced  prohibition  on  ^America  has  any  social  or 
political  Gim  beyond  prohibition,  but  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  investigate  ^vihether  the  organ- 
izexions  which  have  bean  working  for  revolution 
and  those  for  prohibition  have  supporters  in 
ooirmons.  Prohibition  preceded  the  revolution  in 
Rxiissia,  and  prohibition  in  the  United  States 
preceded  the  biggest  attengst  at  revolution  yet 
made  in  that  oountz^* 

WITH  0N3  EYE  OM  1920 

THE  faint  beginnings  of  a  reversal  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Congress  toward  organized  labor  l-iave  be- 
oorae  apparent  ,1ust  under  the  surface  of  present 
Congressional  activities.  Open  hostility  reached  iti 
high  water  mark  with  the  walk-out  of  the  miners 
From  this  time  forth  it  may  be  expected  to  recede, 
unless  labor  resorts  to  methods  still  more  violent. 

The  reason  for  this  reaction  lies  not  in  any- 
thing that  labor  has  done  but  in  the  awakening  of 
political  leaders  to  the  fact  that  neither  party  has 
any  present  claim  upon  the  labor  vote.  And  a  presi- 
dential  election,  in  which  organised  labor  well  may 
turn  the  scale,  lies  loss  than  a  year  away. 

A  report  is  current  in  Washington  that  President 
ffilson,  to  retrieve  labor's  support  will  attempt  to 


pledge  nis  party  in  a  Jackson  Day  speech  before  the 
Democratic  ^fatlonal  Committee  to  a  program  looking 
to  the  governmental! tat ion  of  many  basic  industries. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  report  has  served 
to  impress  Republican  leaders  with  the  desirability 
of  having  the  Republican  Congress  make  some  advances 
to  labor  before  the  1920  oampai^  gets  under  way, 

A  concurrent  resolution  pledgfing  "constant,  con- 
tinuous and  unqualified  support"  to  the  Administra- 
tion in  meeting  the  coal  strike  emergency  was  a- 
dopted  by  both  .houses,  but  only  after  it  had  been 
amended  by  Republicans-  to  relieve  it  of  most  of  its 
sting  for  the  miners.  The  resolution  was  made  to 
specify  that  the  Administration  was  to  use  only 
"constitutional  and  lawful  means"  and  to  call  for 
full  protection  of  every  citizen  "in  the  maintenance 
and  exercise  of  his  lawful  rights. 

The  request  of  Attorney  General  Palmer  that  the 
Lever  act,  under  which  the  Indianapolis  coal  strike 
in.lunction  was  secured,  be  extended  for  a  period  of 
six  mor^ths  after  the  war  will  not  be  opposed  by  Re- 
publican leaders.  There  was  obiection  when  it  was 
proposed  to  prolong  the  effectiveness  of  this  act  to 
assist  in  the  fight  asrainst  the  high  cost  of  living, 
but  if  the  Attorney  General  desirifts  to  use  its 
authority  for  securing  in.iunctions  aeainst  labor 
organisations,  the  ob lections  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents will  be  quickly  withdrawn.  Mr.  Palmer  may  b«r 
the  Democratic  nominee  in  1920  and  it  is  desirable 
that  he  be  given  all  the  political  dynamite  he  wants 
to  play  with. 

Several  bills  to  take  ovor  the  mines  for  opera- 
tion by  the  government  have  been  introduced  in  the 
lower  house,  but  for  the  present  a^  least  these  pro- 
posals will  receive  no  serious  consideration.  The 
Republicans  have  no  intention  of  going  to  these 
limits  to  please  the  workers. 

It  was  made  cleer  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  it  reported  adverBely  twq  resolutions 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Espionage  act  that  ConKress 
has  no  dssire  to  conciliate  the  radicals  of  labor. 
It  wishes,  indeed,  that  all  extremists  might  bo 
.jailed,  leaving  only  con»«rvativ©  leaders  whose  le- 
gitimate demands  for  legislation  it  is  prepared  to 
go  some  distance  to  satisfv. 


The    otieting    session    of    the    first    world    Labor    Conference,     at  t  ended    by    r  spresenta- 
tives    of    thirty-t'jio    nat  ions.     The     confer  enc  e    was    held    in    Washington    under    the 
plan    provided    by    the    L§ague    of    Nations,     but    sinae    the    United    States    had    not    rat- 
ified   the       eace    treaty    it    *as  barred    from    voting.     Secretary    of    Labo*"    Hilson    vas 
chosen,     however,     to    'preside.     Photograph    co'hyright     Western    H evspaper    Onion 
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'Th9    dawn    of   a    new   day    is    often    a 

eold,    gray    dawn'.     Cartoon    by    M*lson 

Harding       in    Brooklyn       Daily      Eagl' 

proposed  by  the  General  Staff,  a  total  enlisted 
strength  of  approximately  250,000  men  will  be  pro- 
Tided,  DniTersal  military  training  will  be  recom- 
mended in  some  form.  A  separate  department  of  aero- 
nautics will  be  provided,  the  chemical  warfare  ser- 
yice  will  be  reestablished  and  sone  method  will  be 
provided  for  weeding  out  unfit  officers. 

The  Senate  Committee  program  will  not  be  accept- 
able to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House. 
A  ma.iority  of  the  members  of  this  coTranittee  are  op- 
posed to  universal  military  service  and  they  would 
rather  have  an  army  of  100,000  than  one  of  250, OOC 
men. 

Vftiat  the  final  decision  of  Congress  will  be  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast,  for  this  like  eveiTr  other 
issue  is  complicated  by  political  considerations. 
Republican  leaders  wish  to  find  out  very  definitely 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the,  people  favor  universal 
military  service  before  putting  it  over.  The 
approach  of  a  presidential  election  makes  all  the 

difference  in  the  world, 

R.     M.     B.,     Haskington 

SIBERIAN  CURRENTS  AlID  3DDIES 

T  is  no-w  just  a  year  since  Admiral  Kolohak,  by  a 
coup  d'etat  at  Orisk,  became  the  niling  power  in 
Siberia.  He  has  oho-vm  considerable  personal  force 
in  naintatining  his  authority  over  such  a  vast  area 
against  rival  chiefs  and  insurgent  populations  but 
h©  has  not  succeeded  in  his  main  object  of  over- 
thro%ving  the  Soviet  Govemnent  in  European  Russia, 
The  can^iaign  \indertaken  last  sunner  T?as  a  grievous 
disappointment  for  instead  of  reaching  Moscow  in  a 
few  vreeks  as  v/as  confidently  expected  he  was  thromi 
back  seven  hundred  niles  and  lost  his  southern  amy. 
Later  he  regained  part  of  the  lost  groimd  but  now  he 
has  again  given  way  before  the  Bolsheviil  emd  has 


lost  Petropavlovsk,  only  170  miles  from  Ctisk.  The 
chief  support  of  Admir:^!  Kolchak  has  ootae  from  the 
British  who  undertook  to  ana  and  equip  his  troops 
and  to  train  their  officers.  A  military  school  for 
Russians  vibls  organized  in  Inland,  and  another  on 
Russian  Island  at  Vladivostok.  At  the  latter  300  to 
400  Russian  officers  and  1,000 -to  1,500  non-conmis- 
sioned  officers  irere  p\xt  thru  an  intensive  course  of 
preparation  for  their  duties.  At  Ekaterinburg  on 
the  Ural  front  General  Blair  orgajiized  an  Anglo-Rus- 
sian brigade  coiq)03ed  of  Russian  conscripts  but 
drilled  by  British  sergeants  according  to  the  Brit- 
ish manual  using  English  words  of  command,  Cecil 
Hanroworth,  under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
told  the  House  of  Gonanons  that  Great  Britain  had 
paid  to  Kerensky's  representative  in  London  more 
than  0900,000,000  in  the  two  years  ending  March, 
1919,  when  the  payments  ceased.  General  Knox,  chie? 
of  the  British  Military  Mission  at  Ctask  says: 

Gi^at  Britain  has  furnished  the  Siberians 
and  Gen.  Denikin  with  great  qtiantities  of  muni- 
tions -  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rifles, hundreds 
of  millions  of  cartridges,  hvmdreds  of  big  guns 
and  thousands  of  macldne  guns,  as  well  as  sever- 
al hxmdred  thousand  sets  of  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment.  Each  cartridge  fired  this  year  by  these 
Russian  soldiers  was  made  in  England  by  English 
workman  from  English  material,  the  supplies  be- 
ing shipped  to  Russia  on  English  steamships. 
There  have  been  frequent  affrays  in  Vladivostok 
between  the  tmdisoip lined  conscripts  of  Admiral  Kol- 
ohak and  the  Allied  soldiers.   Throe  of  the  latter, 
including  one  /jnerioan,  have  been  killed.   On  this 
account  the  Allied  commanders  telegraphed  to  Kol- 
chak to  withdraw  the  Russian  troops  from  the  city  by 
September  30,  but  he  replied: 

To  demand  the  removal  of  the  Russian  troops 
from  Vladivostok  means  to  make  an  atteoqjt  a- 
gainst  the  safety  of  Russia.  I  instruct  you  to 
inform  the  commander  of  the  allied  detachments 
that  Vladivostok  is  a  Russian  fortress  and  that 
the  Russian  soldiers  there  are  under  my  author- 
ity and ,  should  execute  no  other  orders  but  my 
ovm  or  those  of  my  representatives,  I  order  you 
to  protest  against  all  atteii5)t3  on  the  safety  of 
Russia  and  to  stop  at  nothing  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  acliieve  this  end. 

The  Japanese,  finding  that  the  local  population 
largely  syn^sathized  with  and  sheltered  the  Bolshe- 
viki,  issued  a  warning  tliat  any  village  that  refused 
to  disclose  their  presence  would  be  destroyed,  and 
as  an  example  the  Japanese  razed  to  the  ground  the 
village  of  Ivanovka  in  the  Amur  region.  The  Cossacks 
have  used  the  knout  so  freely  as  to  arouse  protests 
from  the  conservative  press.  Even  tosidcan  soldiers 
liave  not  been  spared.  Captain  Joluia  of  the  27th 
regiment  and  Corporal  Sperling  of  the  31st  who  had 
been  sent  on  Septenber  5  to  Iraan,  170  miles  north  of 
Vladivostok  on  official  business  and  in  uniform  were 
seized  by  the  Cossacks  of  General  Kalnikov  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  have  proper  identification 
papers.  The  Captain  managed  to  escape  by  catching  a 
moving  train  but  the  Corporal  was  retained  and 
flogged.  A  detacluient  of  American  troops  were  sent 
bo  Iman  to  rescue  Sperling  and  ?/ere  preparing  to  at- 
tack the  Cossack  entrenolinents  when  a  Japanese  major 
interceded  for  the  Cossacks  stating,  as  is  alleged, 
tliat  in  case  of  a  coiiflict  tl^a  Japanese  troops  would 
side  with  the  Cossacks.  He  said  that  Sperling  liad 
been  taken  to  Kalmikov's  headquarters  at  Kl;abarcv- 
ski.  A  telegraia  to  KaLaikov  brought  about  the  re- 
lease of  the  /jaerican  corporal  but  no  apology  fror 
General  Kalnikov  for  the  outrage.  General  Graves, 
corinander  of  the  .Anerican  forces  in  Siberia,  has  de- 
nanded  an  apology  from  General  Rosanov  who  recently 
appointed  Kalnikov  to  command  at  Kliabarov.  I'o 
apology  has  been  forthcoming  but  Rosanov  has  been 
recalled  to  Cnsk.   The  Japanese  Creneral  Staff  has 
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denied     the     report  of  the  a^raerioan    major    that  the 
Japanese  raajor  sided  with  the   Coesacks* 

General  P.osanov,  Chief  of  Staff  in  Yenisei  and 
Irkutsk  Provinces,  issued  orders  on  liarch  28  to  the 
cor2>.nders  of  all  city  garrisons  "to  consider  the 
Bolsheviki  and  bandits  detained  in  prison  as  hosta- 
ges." In  justification  of  this  rigorous  resolution 
he  e::plains  that  the  frequent  attacks  on  trains  and 
nurcler  of  officials  "has  nade  it  necessary  to  di- 
verge froin  the  general  principles  of  morality  ap- 
plied to  an  enemy  in  tine  of  "war".  The  Siberian 
prisons  are  full  of  alleged  Bolsheviki  swept  up  in- 
discriminately by  Cossack  raids  on  the  disorderly 
sections*  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  .American  military 
authorities  tliat  many  of  the  insurgents  know  nothing 
of  the  theories  of  Bolshevism  but  have  beeft  roused 
to  revolt  by  Cossack  and  Ja'-'anese  cmelties,  • 

The  Allies  appear  to  have  acquiesced  in  Kol- 
chak's  refusal  of  their  demand.  The  continued  abuse 
of  Americans  in  the  Vladivostok  paper  Golos  Rodini 
so  incensed  General  Graves  that  he  notified  Kolchak 
that  unless  the  Omsk  Govemnant  suppressed  the  of- 
fending joxinial  and  arrested  the  editor  he  wovild  do 
it  himself.  General  Graves  further  declared  that 
xmless  the  Cossack  conmanders  ceased  their  hostile 
acts  against  Americans  he  v/ould  shut  off  their  sup- 
ply of  arms.  He  did  hold  up  a  sliipment  of  14,000 
Ttoerican  rifles  passing  thru  Valdivostok  on  their 
■way  to  Cfcisk.  But  Kolchak  appealed  to  Washington  and 
our  State  Department,  fearing  lost  the  Tfithholding 
of  the  arras  at  this  critical  time  might  interfere 
irith  Kolchak' s  offensive  against  the  Bolsheviki, 
advised  General  Graves  to  release  the    shipment. 

A  larger  shipment  of  arms  to  Qnsk  \mder  a  small 
American  guard  vms  held  up  at  Chita  by  General  Sem- 
onov  who  demanded  part  of  the  rifles  and  threatened 
to  take  thsn  by  force  if  not  surrendered  vdthin 
twenty-four  hours.  But  the  j^nerican  commander  in- 
fused to  coniply  and  prepared  to  fight  so  Senenov 
allov/ed  the  train  to  proceed. 

The  two  Cossack  conmanders  in  Eastern  Siberia, 
Kalnikov     and   "emenov,     nominally    acloioTrledge       the 
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Strikes    are    the    order    of    the    day    m    England 

now.        "Poor    old    Bill    aint     'arf    up    against 

it,'"    says    this    cartoon    from    London    Opinion. 

'Bis    firm     'ave    agreed    to    the    strike    terms, 

an'     'is    lot    have    to    go    back    to    -jsork' 

authority  of  Admiral  Kolcliak  but  they  have  frequent- 
ly frustrated  his  plans  and  disobeyed  Ms  orders. 
Both  aire  Accused  of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  Japan- 
ese Govemmant  and  of  using  their  povrer  to  advance 
Japanese  interests  in  Siberia  but  this  is  denied. 
In  an  interview  in  the  Japanese  Advertiser  last 
f'ebruary  General  Graves  cliai*actcrized  KalmTkcv  as 
a  "bandit  and  a  murderer"  and  recent  events  would 
tend  to  confirm  him  in  that  opinion. 

John  P,  Stevens,  the  head  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Coomission,  charges  the  Japanese  irith  failing 
to  cooperate  ivith  the  Americans  in  ir^roving  the 
service  suid  of  affording  adequate  protection  to  tlie 
sectors  under  their  control.  I'he  merican  Govern- 
ment in  September  dispatched  a  fornial  note  to  the 
Japanese  Government  stating  that  unless  effective 
cooporatior.  could  be  arr^ged  the  United  States 
might  be  obliged  to  withdraw  its  troops  and  make 
public  the  reason  for  tliis  action.  The  Japanese 
GovemiTient  has  expressed  a  disposition  to  comply  and 
hr.s  issued  orders  to  General  Oi  to  that  effect. 
Count  Kato,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Omsk,  has 
stated  publicly  tliat  the  Japanese  troops  will  be 
withdra":m  from  Siberia  whenever  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment no  longer  feels  the  need  of  them. 

Japan  now  controls  82  percent  of  the  export 
trade  from  Siberia  and  44  percent  of  the  import.  The 
United  States  controls  5  percent  of  the  export  trade 
and  27  percent  of  the  import. 

THE  DEFEAT   OF  YUDENITCH 

T  looks  now  as  if  the  attempt  of  General  Yudenitch 
to  take  Petrograd  had  met  Tdth  defeat  if  not  \Tith 
disaster.  He  was  both  outnumbered  and  outgeneraled 
and  it  is  a  mystery  why  he  undertook  such  a  rash 
venture  without  securing  sufficient  support.  His 
army  made  a  rapid  advance  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  from  Narva  thru  Yamburg  and 
Gatchina  to  Tsarskoie  Selo  \intil  he  was  mthin  si^ht 
of  the  city.  But  here  he  was  held  while  the  Soviet 
forces  executed  a  swing  to  the  south  Tdiich  caught 
him  on  the  flank  and  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
extricate  his  troops,  Gatchina,  30  miles  from  Petro- 
grad,wr>.3  ret?.ken  by  the  Bolsheviki  but  the  Yudenitch 
troops  vrere  able  to  carry  off  all  the  food  supplies 
of  this   region  in  their  retreit. 

According  to  the  plan  of  campaign  Yudenitch  in 
•lis  advance  to-sTard  Petrograd  was  to  be  supported  on 
his  left  by  the  British  fleet  and  on  liis  right  by 
the  Ssthonian  army  under  General     Laidonor.     But  Ad- 
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niral  Covrein  of  the  British  aqundron  rscsivad  no  r-i- 
queat  to  take  part  in  the  movanent  and  on' the  other 
hand  the  Esthoniana  were  disinclined  to  exert  therv- 
3olv33  for  the  reest-^blishment  of  a  united  Russia 
which  might  deny  them  their  independence.  Besides 
the  Usthonians  were  suspicious  of  Yudehitch  because 
of  the  G-anaan  oC^icers  irho  had  joined  his  staff. 

In  this  emergency  Prenier  Lianosov  of  the  tlorth- 
'■lest  Russian  Govemrient  ^vhich  is  backing  Yudenitch 
sent  a  note  to  Finland  demanding  military  assistance 
and  promising  in  return  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  Finland.  It  \n.s  runored  in  Ilelsinpfors 
that  this  request  "was  airccmpanied  by  a  threat  that 
if  ha  took  Petrograd  ■vri^l'-Jut  the  aid  of  the  Finns  he 
would  levjr  a  mir  indenni'.y  of  five  billion  dollars 
upon  Finland  and  denand  the  return  of  all  Russian 
property  and  ships.  The  demand  i'or  intervention  7jt3.s 
supported  by  a  latter  -written  by  General  Llanne rheim 
to  ''resident  Stahlberg  of  Finland*  It  was  liannerheiTn 
vrho  as  dictator  of  Finland  during  i^he  -war  accepted 
the  aid  of  the  Gerrmns  to  overthrcrr  the  Finnish  Bol- 
sheviki.  At  that  tine  he  stated  that  Finland  vnxs 
the  ally  of  Germany  and  •'/irtually  at  war  iriLth  France 
but  since  the  defeat  of  Germany  he  has  leaned  toifurd 
the  /allies. 

But  the  Finns  were  not  convinced  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  ne-'.Tly  organized  and  'jin  re  cognized  IJorth- 
•Test  Russian  Goverraiant  was  sufficient  guarantee  of 
Finnish  independence  or  that  its  threats  trere  dan- 
gerous. Further  the  Finnish  fijmnces  are  demoralized 
and  Great  Britain  rooently  refused  an  application 
from  Finland  for  a  loan.  Finland  demands  the  cession 
of  a  port  on  the  Arctic  ocean  and  of  a  strip  of  Rus- 
sian territory'  ii.  -/ibitad  by  Karelians,  a  people  of 
Finnish  stock.  But  non«  of  the  Russian  Govemirionts 
or  the  Allies  has  shoisn  a  disposition  to  moat  the 
wishes  of  the  Finnish  asrpansionists.  So  the  Riksdag 
by  a  vote  of  70  to  44  voted  to  sustain  the  Finnish 
Govemnent  in  its  refusal  to  part-icipata  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Petrograd, 

If  Yuder.it oh  is   forced  to  gx^.■e  up  his  effort  the 
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Baltic  lates  vfill  probably  renaTT  the  negotiations 
.rith  the  Bclsheviki  id-vich  they  had  begun  before  the 
railitairy  operations  were  started.  At  the  reoent 
conference  of  the  premiers  and  foreign  ministers  of 
.Isthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Finland  held  at  Dor- 
pat  all  but  the  Finns  favored  mald.r»g  peace  .rith  the 
Soviet  Government  which  is  iTilling  to  recognize  the 
independence  of  these  nntlonalilios.  In  '-.he  south 
General  "enikin  is  said  to  have  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Ukrainians  by  -.Thich  he  will  evaciiate 
ail  UkrairJ-an  territory.  He  claims  the  capture  of 
35,000  Bolsheviki  betrreen  October  17  and  27  but  is 
still  falling  back. 

RECALCITRANT  RmiABIA 

FTKR  having  for  iiionths  evaded  oor.pliance  with 
the  oonmands  of  tlie  Supreme  Councii,  Ruiianir.  has 
now  practically  reo.checl  the  point  cf  open  defi- 
ance, /jfter  the  Peace  Conference  had  laid  down  the 
boundaries  of  fltingary  as  accurately  as  they  could  be 
drawn  after  careful  considere.tion  of  the  racial  con- 
stituents the  surrounding  r^ations,  R-omanisjis,  Jugo- 
slavs^ Bulgars  and  Czeo'ao-Slovaks,  were  notified  to 
keep  within  the  assigned  limits  for  no  aggression  on 
their  part  would  constitute  a  claim  to  further  con- 
cessions. To  prevent  col^flicts  a  neutral  strip  was 
drawn  between  the  conflicting  nationalities.  But  the 
Runp.r.ic.ns ,  altho  they  liad  been  assigned  ':ha  lion's 
share  of  Hungarian  terxT.tory  refu.sed  to  keep  within 
bounds.  The  Rurianian  armies  crossed  the  neutral 
strip,  overran  Hungary,  overturned  the  Soviet  Gov- 
pmnent,  occupied  Budapest,  took  possession  of  the 
Bai"iat  7diich  had  been  ceded  to  the  Ferbe,  and  carried 
away  grain,  raachinerj'^,  ctittle,  railroad  rolling,  stock 
and  even  the  food  and  medicinee  supplied  b^r  Hoover 
and  the  Red  Cross  to  the  sick  and  destitute  of  Hung- 
ai^"-.  IThile  tliis  was  c!;oing  on  the  Supre;;.e  Council 
kept  sending  protests,  proh.ibitions  and  threats  by 
telegraph,  telephone,  wii-eless,  mail  and  diplomatic 
agents,  but  the  Rumardan  authorities  paid  no  heed 
and  after  it  was  all  over  claimed  that  none  of  these 
messages,  said  to  number  72,  had  been  received  in 
time. 

Trliile  the  Rumanian  troops  occupied  the  capital 
6ji  A.ustrian  Archduke  was  set  up  as  ruler  in  the  place 
of  the  Soviet,  The  Supreriie  Council  while  plee.8od  to 
see  the  Bolsheviki  ousted  wore  not  ready  to  welcome 
tlie  return  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  so  the  Archduke 
retired  but  his  GoveirsEent  is  still  in  power. 

Since  Transylvania  which  had  bean  allotted  to 
Rumania  by  the  Peace  Conference  contains  a  large 
propoi*tion  of  Ilagyars,  Jews  and  Gercvans  the  treaty 
stipulated  that  Rvonania  should  guarantee  equal  rights 
to  the  peoples  thtis  aoqxd.red  without  discriminating 
against  them  on  account  of  their  race  or  religion. 
But  Rumania  positively  refuses  to  sign  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Rianania's  propensity  for  expansion  has  been  mak- 
ing trouble  for  the  Allies  in  the  easterly  as  w«ll 
as  in  the  westerly  direction.  Ri;ssiRn  Bessarabia, 
like  Hxuigarism  Transylvania,  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion cf  Rumanians.  Bessarabia  was  taken  from  Tur- 
key by  Russia  in  1812;  ceded  to  Rumania  in  1856  and 
recovered  by  Russia  in  1878.  The  population  Is  very 
mixed  and  nobody  can  say  with  certainty  how  they 
would  vote  on  the  question  of  annexation.  The  west- 
em  part  is  predominately  Rumanian:  the  eastern  part 
is  chiefly  populated  by  Ukrainians  (Little  Russians) 
and  there  are  many  Germans  and  Jev.-s,  The  preference 
of  these  vaidous  elements  as  to  vftiich  side  they 
should  join  would  depend  largely  upon  Tihether  their 
eastern  neighbor  is  to  be  Iii5)erial  Russia,  the  U- 
krainian  Republic  or  the  Bolshevik  Soviet,  and  this 
is  unsettled.  The  Allies  caxmot  cede  to  Rumania  even 
that  part  of  Bessarabia  to  wiiich  she  has  an  indis- 
putable    claim    on  racial     grounds     for  such    action 
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TTould  offend  Koldiak  and  his  party  who  are  fighting 
for  an  integral  Russia  at  least  as  latge  as  the 
Czar's  doiaain. 

But  the  Rumanian  forces  without  regard  to  the 
plans  and  principles  of  the  Allies  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Bessarabia  and  even  carried  their  war  in- 
to Ukrainian  territorj-  irhile  the  TIkrainiana  were 
fighting  the,BolsheTiki  on  the  other  side.  The  Ru- 
naiiian  armies  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  oam- 
peiigns  -were  led  by  French  officers  and  supplied  ifith 
French  equipiiient.  Jthan  the  Sva^rm^m  Council  protest- 
ed against  the  anneiati<«  of  Bessarabia  idthout 
waiting  for  the  queotion  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Peace  Conferenoe  the  ,  Raaanian  represwitatire  at 
Paris  replied  that  Russania  could  not  hmlp  herself; 
that  Bessarabia  had  already  declarwi  her  annexatiwi 
and  was  eren  now  electing  BMobers  to  the  Ruaianian 
parliajMnfc.  Of  course  it  is  cotttrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Peace  Conference  t6  accept  as  expre»e- 
ing  the  will  of  the  people  a  plebiscite  earri©d  on 
T»hile  the  oewxtry  is  ooet;?>ied  Tjy  the  troope  of  the 
power  claining  the  territory''  in  dispute. 

On  October  12  the  Suprene  Council  decided  to 
send  thru  their  repreeentati^e  in  BUoWirest  a  pro- 
test againet  the  action  of  Rumania,  No  reply  to  this 
was  received  and  an  inquiry  being  made  Ruraania  re- 
plied that  only  the  French,  British  and  American  re- 
presentatiTes  had  presented  such  notes  and  that 
since  Italy  had  not  joined  in  this  action  it  was  not 
regarded  as  official.  This  reply  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  Imply,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
Italy  was  supporting  Runania  in  her  opposition  to 
the  other  powers.  The  Sv^reme  Council  in  answer  ex- 
pressed its  displeasure  at  suoh  a  plea  and  added: 

Tne  b^xpTene  Council  expresses  the  formal  de- 
sire to  obtain  within  the  shortest  tine  a  brief 
and  clear  reply  from  the  Rumanian  Govennnent  on 
all  the  points  discussed.  As  tlie  3it\sation  in 
Hungary  demands  an  early  decision  in  order  to 
insure  the  re-establishment  pf  normal  condi- 
tions, which  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
security  of  Central  Europe,  the  principal  al- 
lied and  associated  poners  cannot  allow  Rumania 
to  prolong  dilatory  negotiation's  on  the  tl^ree 
questions  stated   Oct.   12  last. 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  Rumania  will 
cotEply  to  the  demand  of  the  Council  to  withdraw  from 
the  disputed  territory  and  restore  the  confiscated 
property  or  in  case  of  her  refusal  what  action  the 
Council  will  take. 

THB  WOIKN'8  PROGRAM  OF  WCRLO  HEALTH 

A  8  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  done  by  the  Social 
Morality  CoBaittee  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  War  Work 
Council,  an  International  Conference  of  Women 
Physicians  was  held  in  New  York  recently  that  will 
hare  an  influence  all  over  the  globe. 

Fourteen  nations,  including  China,  Japan,  and 
South  Aaerica,  were  represented  by  thirty  foreign 
doctCHTs.  The  delegates  were  at  the  top  of  the  pro- 
fession in  their  hciae  countries;  they  were  very  much 
in  earnest;  they  gave  conscientious  attention  to 
■any  inportant  questions,  such  as  health  and  person- 
-allty;  exercise,  the  most  neglected  health  habit; 
dress  as  an  index  of  the  position  of  women;  the  con- 
serration  of  health  of  women  in  oarriage;  venereal 
diseases;  the  white   slave  trade* 

For  centuries  it  has  been  the  scope  of  a  physi- 
cian's work  to  attempt  to  cure;  It  was  placed  on  re- 
cord at  this  conference  that  in  the  future  health 
education,  as  the  essential  neans  for  the  prevention 
of  illness,  should  form  an  ii!^>ortnnt  part  of  the 
work  of  physicians;  in  other  words,  to  prevent  sick- 
ness by  education,  by  demonstration;  by  awakening 
ccranunlty  social  responsibility  for  physical  health. 

The     resolutions  centering     around  this     decision 


'  '<--^ = — r    ;^^    <— mil    iii  .i      ^.±_i: 

nfiere    public    sympathy    gets    off    .        Cartoor 

copyright     igig    Sew    York    Tribune,     Tne 

eniphaeized  the  importance  of  physical  exercise  for 
women  and  children,  urged  that  committees  be  appoint- 
ed to  supply  easily  accessible  facilities  for  such 
exercise  in  public  gymnasium,  swimming  pools  and 
recreation  and  health  centers.  They  suggested  that 
(women  be  stimulated  through  health  education  to  make 
full  use  of  these  opportunities;  that  they  be  inri.,-, 
enced  to  adopt  fashions  of  dress  consistent  ^th 
freedom  of  movement,  physical  development  and  fitness 
for  the  wearer's  particular  occupation.  It  was  found 
that, in  many  countries  women  are  insured  for  mterni- 
ty;  the  United  States  is  lacking  in  this;  and  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  recommending  that  society  should 
be  urged  to  assure  good  hygienic  conditions  to  every 
pregnant  and  nursing  woman.  The  importance  of  jceep- 
ing  citizens  at  a  maximum  of  their  physical  power  was 
regarded  as  so  vital  at  this  conference  that  the  del- 
egates went  on  record  as  advocating  periodic  regular 
physical  examination  of  infants  and  children  up  *o 
the  school-leaving  stage,  and  a  step  farther  in  ex- 
pressing a  similar  wish  for  the  regular  physical  ex- 
amination of  adults.  It  was  urged  that  people  be  in- 
structed In  food  values;  that  authorities  be  urred  to 
provide  opportunities  for  a  caimunity  to  buy  fresh 
food,  such  as  milk,  vegetables  and  fruits,  at  reason- 
able rates  and  under  sanitary  supervision. 

Industrial  conditions  were  touched  upon  In  the 
determination  that  In  the  future  physlcikns  should 
work  to  have  every  neans  taken  to  inveotlgate  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  workshops  and  factories;  and 
since  ill  health  is  responsible  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  destitution,  all  workers  should  be  Insured  a- 
galnst     accident  and     sickness. 

The  name  of  this  organisation  of  women.  Is  The 
Women's  Foundation  for  Social  Health.  Its  first 
President  Is  Mrs.  James  Cushnan,  who  spent  ten  months 
In  France  as  president  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  War  Work  Coun- 
cil. 
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Central    K»ws   Photo      Service 

Prince    Albert    mas    not    content        to    match    the    cowboys 


at    their    annual    reunion         at    Saakaton 
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The   Prince    of  Wales's  Tour 


trince    Albert        began   his    Canadian- American         tour    at    St. 
Johns,  Mevfoundland.      the    earliest    colonial     possession 

of    the   British    Crown  and    the    identical         spot    at    which 

his   grandfather,  then   Prince    Edward,  landed    in    iS6o. 

There    is    said    to    be    a       remarkable        resemolance        b^etween 
the    present         Prince    of    fales  and    Prince    Edward    at    the 

ti»e  of  his  Aaertcan  tour,  when  he  was  described  thus 
'Sis  countenance  indicates  a  happy  disposition,  a  good- 
natured,  humorous,  fun-loving  boy  who  knows  what  he  is 
about  .and  can't  eastLy  be  fooled.  .  .  .  Bis  head  is  well- 
shaped.  .  .  .  Bis  foraC  is  small  and  very  well-proportion^ 
•  d,     and   his        bearing    is      dignified,      manly,     and     modest.  ' 


Barper  '  s    Heekly 
Prince    Edward    in    the   full 
uniform    of    a        Colonel    in 
the    Royal    Army,  with    a 

coehed    hat,  a    rid    coat, 

and   patent    leather      boots 


Harper's    Weekly 

A    torch-light         parade  of    the    New    York    firemen       held    Octobsr    13,     i860,       for    Prince    Edward 


Harper's    Heekly 

'The     ball         given      at    the       Academy    of    Music,     October    lath,     1S60,     in    honor    of       Prince    Edward 
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That   Grave,   Gay    Irwin 


_  ILL  IFYIN'S  In- 

YV  is  advent\ire.  He 
is  especially  sympa- 
thetic with  ex- train 
robbers  and  earth- 
qualces  and  -jrare.  7/heft 
Al  Jeimings  oasve  to 
New  York  to  tell  about 
his  experiences  in  the* 
Ohio  State  Penitenti- 
ary, Will  Irwin  just 
naturally  flopped  hlnH 
self  dovm  in  the  xfext 
seat  and  started  to 
biograph  the  job.  The 
book  that  grew  out  of 
it  with  both  Jennings' 
and  Irwin's  names  on 
the  title  page  was 
called  "Beating  Back". 

Likewise  with  the 
San  Frsincisco  earth- 
quake and  fire,  \l»hen 
that  happengd,  back  in 
1906,  17ill  sat  down  at 
his  typewriter  in  the 
New  York  Sun  office 
and  "scooped"  the 
story  from  all  the 
other  reporters  who 
were  or  w^sre  not  at 
the  disaster  by  Vary- 
ing out  a  red  hot  ar- 
ticle long  before  the 
fir©  3,000  railes  away 
had  even  begun  to  fin- 
ish the  earthquake '  s 
ravages. 

Of  course,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  fkotograpk  copyright  by 
Will  carae  out  of  the  "Golden  West",  —  nearly  all 
.enthusiastic  young  men  ^o  snap  out  ideas  sixty  to 
the  second  do.  Also,  if  it  weren't  for  that,  you'd 
kncfw  hia  as  a  Califomian  by  the  height  of  his  fore- 
hoad  and  his  big  blondness. 

"But  when  I  describe  him  as  blond,  I  hasten  to 
qualify",  says  his  friend  Jajoes  Montgoosry  Flagg, 
the  illustrator.  "It's  not  the  pink  and  white  God- 
forbid  blond,  but  the  pongee  —  he  is  pongee  color, 
hair  and  all.  His  pongee  h«ir  crackles  and  curls 
on  the  edge  of  his  'inspiration  point'  and  his  fore- 
head has  a  tr\ie  Pacific  slope,  its  very  hi^?  ... 
His  brother  Wallace  has  those  Peking  eyes  —  Will's 
are  a  fast  blue.  They  both  have  pai.verful  and  point- 
ed chins.  Like  eggs.  ...  When  Will  talks  thru  his 
good-looking  white  teeth  Dave  Belasoo  himself  could 
not  produxje  a  aore  realistic  effect  of  the  wireless 
in  operation". 

At  one  ti»9  Will  Irwin  was  star  reporter  on  the 
Hew  York  Sun.  Also,  at  another  tiiae.  Managing  Edi- 
tor of  MoClure's  Magazine,  And,  again,  when  Col- 
lier's assigned  hia  to  a  critique  of  all  the  promin- 
d»t  newspapisrs  is  the  country,  he  "got  so  naioh  cr:" 
soBte  -f  the  editors  that  it  is  said  Hearst  threaten- 
»d  to  arrest  hij&,  alor^  with  Mr.  Collier,  the  day 
Collier's  piHLnted  the  article  about  ^^z^»x,. 

Thee  ^li^  saaw  Uie  irar  and.  Will  «up  and  nade 
himself  special  iitMHspond^at.  He  was  there  durlTi^ 
the  battle  of  ^pres*  %rai^  Hbout  it,  of  Oourse.  8o 


well  that  the  British 
Weekly  (London)  '  de- 
olsLred  that  'no  mes- 
sage from  any  corres- 
pondent during  the  war 
has  surpassed  in  merit 
and  interest'  his 
story  and  Dr.  Robert- 
son Niooll  further 
praised  it  by  saying 
that  "in  every  eenae 
of  the  word  it  ie  an 
amazing  performance". 
The  London  Dtiily  Mail 
likewise  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  fore- 
aost  of  special  cor- 
respondents,along  with 
the  late  George  W. 
Steevens  and"  Archibald 
Forbes, 

Will  Irwin  was 
getting  graver  and 
graver.  The  gay,  ir- 
repressible person  he 
had  been  in  the  old 
San  Pranoisco  days 
turned  into  someone 
ifho  could  be  quite 
esirnest.  He  wrote  a 
book  called  "The  Babes 
of  Belgium".  Then 
"The  Latin  at  War", 
"Ifen,  Women  and  War" 
and  "A  Reporter  at  Ar- 
aageddon".  From  a 
personal  narrator  of 
the  war,  he  became  one 
who  reflected  on  War, 
"I  have  recorded  my- 
Clinedinst  self  as  an  adversary 

of  V7ar",  he  said,  "but  I  beg  the  reader  to  let  noth- 
ing which  I  have  said  carry  the  implication  that  I 
would  turn  the  hands  of  the  more  civilized  nations 
back  from  their  task.  Democracy,  attacked  without 
and  within,  is  on  test.  If  the  more  civilized  E\iro- 
pean  nations  fail, the  end  will  be  a  worse  thing  than 
war.  Those  sfuae  civilized  European  nations,  togeth- 
er with  a  submerged  and  silenced  party  in  the  less 
civilized  nations,  hope  that  this  will  be  the  end  of 
warfare.  Democracy  is  on  test  and,  so,  I  feel,  is 
real  Christianity.  ...  The  more  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  joined  with  that  nation  which  has  such 
aolendid  possibilities  of  civilization,  are  fighting 
this  war  against  old  barbaric  and  Pagan  conceptions 
of  kingship.  It  is  not  a  politi««i"l  warfare,  it  is  a 
Holy  War". 

But  have  we  finished  with  war?  This  Holy  War 
has  brought  about  a  world  wave  of  demooracies,  — 
and  has  stirred  up  a  nest  of  demooraey-haters. 

When  Mr.  Irwin  left  Europe  at  the  end  of  March, 
"th^y  were  very  busy  attacking  the  Leappjie  c-f  "ationa 
by  a  system  of  saboto^-,  of-  confusing  the  issues,  of 
tsswTlng  open  old  wounds,  of  stirring  up  petty  na- 
tional hatredso  .,," 

What  oan  we  do?  la  the  League  of  lations,  we 
Oft"??  tliS  beginning  of  Z.  law  betww5~  S£ti*nSi  But  we 
i»l»i  supplanent  the  law  with  an  organized  body  of 
ethics.  Tfcis,  Mr.  Irwin  believes,  is  the  new  task 
for  peace  societies ,  churches ,  and  aoraliste. 
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"Airy  ethicnl  fancies  these  ?  Take  it  on  Lhe  flord  ol  a  reporter  who 
sew  the  war  froo  soup  to  outs,    backed  by  tbe  far   better   word   of 
soaje  cool-headed,  supremely  able  soldiers,  on  such  fancies  hang   the 
existence  of  tbe   European   peoples,   including  probably   our   own." 

Our  Big  Chance 

By  Will  Irwn 
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THE  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  peace  Treaty.  After  twen- 
ty centuries  of  vague  preachments  against  the 
calamity  of  war, mankind  has  made  at  last  a  con- 
certed, logical  and  fairly  honest  effort  to  end  that 
pernicious  old  race-habit.  By  the  time  these  words 
reach  print, we  may  know  whether  politics  or  progress 
will  prevail  in  the  United  States  Senate;  whether 
the  Majority  will  rise  to  a  spiritual  opportunity  or 
merely  grasp  a  material  opportunity.  I  fancy  that 
the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people  will  force 
the  Senate  into  the  League  of  Nations  column;  that, 
with  a  few  amendments  to  save  the  faces  of  protest- 
ing membei's,  we  too  will  ratify  the  covenant. 

After  which,  we  may  sit  down,  fold  our  hands* 
take  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction,  and  remark: 
"There  I  We  have  finished  with  war!  What  shall  we  re- 
form next?" 

That  is  -  we  may  if  we  are  fools.  TThen  a  half  a 
dozen  men  see  a  good  business  proposition  and  form  a 
partnership  to  exploit  it,  they  know, unless  they  are 
daft,  that  success  or  failure  depends  upon  how  they 
handle  themselves  and  the  business  in  the  future. 
The  League  of  Nations  is  merely  the  formation  of  a 
partnership  to  put  over  a  proposition  of  unprecedenV 
ed  magnitude  and  importance.  Success  or  failure  de- 
pends not  upon  the  ease  and  nonchalance  with  which 
the  high  contracting  parties  scratch  their  names  up- 
on the  articles  of  incorporation,  but  upon  the  zeal, 
intelligence  and  earnestness  with  which  those  high 
contracting  parties  conduct  their  business  in  the 
next  five,'  ten  or  fifty  years.  We  shall  not  have 
made  the  millennium  when  we  ratify  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. We  shall  only  have  entered  into  another  phase 
of  the  struggle  everlasting.  Our  surest  way  to  lose 
that  phase  of  the  struggle  is  the  complaisant  as- 
sumption that  mere  ratification  of  the  League  means 
the  end  of  modern  war. 

The  democratic  element  of  the  white  man's  world, 
temporarily  at  least  in  the  ascendant,  has  generally 
rallied  about  the  League  of  Nations;  the  aristocrat- 
ic element  has  gathered  against  it.  The  aristocrat- 
ic element  means  not  only  the  dying  breed  of  Kings," 
and  those  who  wear  coronets  and  sport  titles  and  go 
in  for  "high  society".  It  means  those  who  have  lived 
by  war  and  armaments,  as  high  professional  soldiers 
and  munition  makers.  It  means  the  owners  and  mana- 
gers of  the  great  international  flotation  houses, who 
have  prcfited  much  and  hope  to  profit  more,  by  fin- 
anoial  imperialism.  It  means  these  stuffy  persons  in 
all  nations  who  are  wholly  incapatl?  of  seeing  any- 
thing new.  Among  these,  probably  only  soa?  of  the 
more  conservative  professional  soldiers  and  a  few  cf 
the  titled  aristocrats  would  defend  modern  war  for 
itself  alone;  The  rest,  consciously  or  unconscious- 
ly, base  their  opposition  upon  self-interest  or  up- 
on self-interest  or  upon  innate  conservatism.  Beat- 
en b-y  the  world-wave  of  democracy  which  +hi"  rsJ 
generated,  they  ars  not  by  any  means  taking  it  ly- 
ing down.  When  1  IsTl  Europe  at  the  end  of  March, 
they  "were  very  busy  attacking  the  League  of  Nations 
by  a  system  of  sabotage,  of  confusing  the  issues,  of 
tearing  .open  old  wounds, of  stirring  up  petty  nation- 
el  hatreds.  To  this  end,  they  had  on  foot  a  most 
powerful  and  auMls  propaganda.   That  propaeanda, 


judging  by  what  I  see  in  the  newspapers,  has  not  de- 
creased since  the  first  of  April.  And  by  its  tone, 
we  may  learn  what  to  expect  during  the  years  when 
the  League  of  Nations  is  growing  from  a  theory  to  a 
working  organization. 

First,  foremost, and  all  the  time,  they  are  play- 
ing and  intend  to  play  in  the  future,  upon  one  of 
the  lowest  traits  in  humanity  -  its  suspicion  of 
strangers*. 

Among  the  many  histories  which  need  to  be  writ- 
ten is  one  dealing  with  racial*  and  nationsil  hatreds. 
In  my  own  unsystematic  excursions  thru  history  and 
literature,  I  think  I  trace  an  increase  rather  than 
a  diminution  of  race  hatred,  coming  to  -  climax  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  preceding  the  Great  7,ar.  The 
past  century  and  a  half  has  seen  in  the  vvhite  man's 
world  the  growth  of  nationalism.  Viith  it  went,  oft- 
en, an  exaggeration  of  patriotism,  such  as  we  had  in 
Germany  before  this  war  -  the  state  for  the  state's 
sak^  -  and,  a  necessary  corollary,  the  cultivation 
of  racial  and  national  animosities.  Univei-sal  con- 
scription^ as  it  worked  during  this  period,  helped 
to  intensify  that  most  destructive  emotion.  After 
all  most  of  these  armies  were  being  drilled  and  per- 
fected to  fight  not  the  world  in  general,  but  some 
specific  enemy.  Germany,  for  example,  was  prep-ring 
to  take  the  Channel  ports  and  the  rennant  of  the 
Lorraine  iron  mines  away  from  France,  end  to  snatch 
from  England  the  lordship  of  the  seas.  France, 
stung  in  pride  and  pocket  by  the  murderous  assault 
of  1870,  was  preparing  to  defend  herself  against  a 
new  and  greater  attack  from  Gernany.  Austria  was 
getting  ready  to  extend  her  domination  over  the 
neighboring  Balkan  peoples  or  to  win  territory  at 
the  expense  of  Russia.  Unconsciously  sometimes,  but 
for  the  greater  part  consciously,  the  men  who  were 
preparing  the  armies  for  action  hai ped  upon  these 
hatreds  almost  as  much  as  upon  love  of  country. 

"Th«  biaaest  liars"  ? 

The  American,  when  he  began  at  first  to  acquaint 
himself  with  Europe,  was  struck  always  by  the  inten- 
sity of  European  national  and  racial  aversionB.  We 
at  home,  he  felt, know  nothing  so  intense  end  so  bit- 
ter. For  By  part,  I  have  noted  always  one  humorous 
feature  in  this  carnival  of  hatred.  Whether  it  wore 
a  German  roasting  the  English  or  an  Englishman  or 
Frenchman  roasting  the  Germans  or  an  Italian  roast- 
ing the  Greeks  or  a  Slav  roasting  the  Hungarians,  or 
an  upper-class  Spaniard  roasting  the  French,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  finished  with  this: "And  finally, 
they're  the  biggest  liars  on  the  face  of  the  earthi" 

Without  question,  the  propaganda  of  morale  in 
armies  intensified  this  bitterness;  and  yet  the  mil- 
itary propagandist  was  merely  playing  upon  a  trait 
in  human  nature.  The  average  man,  encounter <  nc-  « 
fellrt-  of  his  own  race.,  tends,  I  ihinlc,  to  meet  him 
Wilri  good  will.  It  seems  equally  true  that  the  av- 
erage man,  encountering  a  stranger  of  another  tribe, 
tends  to  view  him  with  suspicion.  And,  usually,  the 
smaller  his  views  and  his  character,  the  more  in- 
tensely he  suspects.  There  is  a  New  England  legend 
about  an  old  lady  who  took  up  the  study  of  French 
and  dropj)ed  it  after  two  weeks.  "It's  a  ridiculous 
language,"   she  said;   "think  of  calling;  an  apole"  a 
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pumi"  ThlB  describes,  with  the  wisdoa  of  legends, 
the  root  of  much  race  hatred.     Paople  of  narrow  out- 

lool:  -  and  nost  human  outlook  nust  of  neoesaity  bo 
narrow  -  sea  at  first  in  a  foreigner  only  an  indiv- 
idual who  drinlca  sour  wine  while  the  native  drinks 
beer  tiho  eats  meat  with  the  blood  in  it  instead  of 
drained  meat,  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle  in- 
stead of  on  the  side  -  and  -who  is  therefora  a  ridic- 
ulous and  unpleassint  personage.  It  has  long  been  no- 
ted that  British  and  American  gobs,  turned  loose  on 
leave  in  the  same  port,  generally  begin  their 
acquaintance  by  having  a  fine  fight  -  unless  there 
are  "foreign"  gobs  in  port, in  which  case  the  British 
and  Amerio^ms  imite  to  fight  theuu  This  last  has 
3omev/here  been  quoted  as  a  beautiful  example  of 
"hands  across  the  seas,"  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  It  is  not  that  at  all. 
The  British  and  Anerican  tars  have  the  sane  Ismguage 
and  driiik  the  sane  beer  and  -.vhisky.  Confronted  with 
persons  in  naval  uniform  who  drink  sour  wine  or 
brandy,  speak  a  ridiculous,  inoon^rohensible  jardon 
and  wear  whiskers, they  lose  sight  of  minor  avei^ioixs 
in  the  greater  hatred.  Left  alone  with  each  othey 
the  Americans  have  leisuire  to  notice  that  the  Brit- 
ish pronounce  paper  "pyper"  and  call  an  elevator  a 
"lift"  and  drink  tea  like  girls,  instead  of  coffee; 
r/iiile  the  Johnnie  Bulls  note  that  the  Yaiikees  pro- 
nounce duty  "dooty, "  and  call  a  stick  a  "cane, "  and 
play  a  game  which  resembles  childish  rcitnders  il»^ 
stead  of  man-size  crioket«     HTherefore  -  bing! 

ToBBv  floes  at  fony 

Often  in  this  war  -  more  often  than  the  censora 
let  us  tell  -  individual  soldiers  of  the  gloriously 
and  happily  allied  nations  on  first  meeting,  went  at 
each  other's  throats,  A  few  months  before  the  Capor- 
etto  disaster,  the  British  sent  some  batteries  of 
heavy  artillerif  to  reenforce  the  Italians  on  the 
Cars©  front.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Brit- 
ish Tommy  and  the  Italian  soldier  had  met  on  inti- 
mate terms.  Now  the  occasional  likings  of  Europe 
are  as  capricious  in  seeming  as  the  prevailing  ha- 
treds, ^y  is  it,  for  exar^le,  that  the  Rungariejis 
before  the  war  picked  out  the  English  as  their 
special  subject  of  raoe  gtdmiration?  And  why  do  the 
stolid, sober  British  tend  especially  to  like  the  im- 
aginative, subtle, temperamental  Italians?  I  for  one 
do  not  know;  but  the  fact  remains.  If  any  soldiers 
of  diverse  breed  and  tongue  should  have  got  along 
together,  they  were  Tommy  and  Tony.  Nevertheless, 
the  British  artillery    was  no     sooner     in  line     than 


Tarmr;  and  Tony  met  in  the  cafes  and  encampments 
back  of  the  front  line,  and  wont  to  it.  The  Brit- 
islier  used  of  course  that  weapon  so  strange  and 
dreadful  to  the  Latin,  his  fists.  The  Italians 
oame  back  with  knives.  A  few  Britia'n  TTOro  cut;thoir 
comrades  prepared  for  revenge. 

Now    mark     the  subtelty     of  the     Italian.       That 
nan's  amy  has  a  ourious  method  d'f  handling  its  mil- 
itary material.       Tlhen  the     conscripts     come  xsp     for 
physical  examination, they  are  given  certain  strength 
teats,     and  on     their  results     they  are     assigned  to 
various  corps.       The  men  of  exceptional  leg  and  lung 
power,   for  example, go  to  the  bersighlieri,   or  march- 
ing regiments.       The  nen  of  great  all-round  physical 
strength,     the  natural  wrestlers  and  weight-lifters, 
become  mountain  artillerymen.  These  are  the  soldiers 
whom  TTO  Bee  in     the  movies  aarrying     three-inch  g^jais 
on  their  shoulders  up  Alpine  heights.  Like  most  very 
strong  men, they  look  simply  fat  in  their  clothes  un- 
til,  perhaps, you  notice  their  vieoka.  The  ItalianSjCna 
night,     withdrew  the  batteries  to     right  and  left  of 
the  British  positions,     replaced  them  with     mountain 
artillery,   and  let  nature  take  its  coiirse.        "Picked 
us  up  an'    jolly    well  juggled  us,"     said  a     Torany  in 
describing  to  rae   the  heroic  encounter  ii^ich  followed. 
"Twirled  us  round  their  bloonin'    fingers  an'   dropped 
us   'ardl"       Afterwards,     by     the     way,     sweet     peace 
reigned  on  one  side  of  the  Carso  line.       The  British 
learned  respect  for  men  Triio  could  fight  that  way, and 
the  Italians     admiration  for     people  who     took  their 
beating  so  like   sports. 

As  almost  any  returning  soldier  con  testify,  o\u: 
special  siffinity  in  this  war  was  the  Australian  ar- 
my. The  Yanks  and  the  "Aussie s"  became  in  the  end 
sworn  churns.  But  when  we  first  landed,  the  base 
ports  were  full  of  Australians  searching,  as  they 
said  themselves,  "to  see  if  the  Yanks  were  too  proud 
to  fight."  They  found  their  Yanks,  in  this  matter, 
extremely  htjmble.  Even  in  the  first  hurried,  disas- 
trous days  of  the  war,  when  ruin  steired  the  Allied 
armies  in  the  face,  the  French  and  the  Flemish  Bel- 
gians found  leisure  to  fight  a  bit  upon  first  con- 
tact.    3o  it  went,  all  along  the  line. 

An  innate  quality  of  human  nature,  this  instinc- 
tive race  aversion?  Surely'.  Therefore,  say  the 
pessimiats,  a  quality  ineradicable;  and  how  can  we 
have  permanent  peace  Tdien  nen  behave  so?  Let  us  see 
if  that  is   •true. 

Covetousness,  the  desire  to  get  without  exertion 
the  thing  which  we  have  not  is  also  on  Innate  qual- 
ity of  human  nature  as  strong  now  as  when  Moses  re- 
vealed the     Tenth  Conmandment.  (continued  on  page   100 


They    call    themselves    "The    League    of    Sations'    —    these    seventeen    wounded    American  sol^-'" 
diers  who    came    from    seventeen     different      nationalities    to    fight    for    the    United    States 
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The  Good  Things 
of  Life 

should  be  enjoyed — appreciated.  The 
last  few  years  have  been  strenuous 
ones,  and  it  is  one's  duty  now  to  get 
rid  of  the  war-mind. 
The  immediate  future  offers  nothing 
better  in  change  of  scene,  climate  and 
environment  than  a 

COOK'S  TROPICAL  CRUISE 

The  two  magnificient  and  well-known 
steamers  of  the  GREAT  WHITE 
FLEET,  the 

S.  S.  PASTORES  and  S.  S.  CALOMARES 

have  been  specially  chartered  by  us. 
They  will  sail  on 

Feb.  7,  Feb.  28,  and  Mar.  27 

to  CUBA,  Havana  and  Santiago, 
JAMAICA,  Port  Antonio  and 
Kingston,  PANAMA  CANAL 
ZONE,  COSTA  RICA,  Port 
Limon,  San  Jos6,  returning  via 
Havana  and  Nassau  (Bahamas). 

A  series  of  attractive  shore  excursions 
are  included. 

The  dates  have  been  chosen  with  care 
80  as  to  ensuft^  the  utmost  in  LEISU- 
RE, ENJOYMENT  and  COMFORT. 

JVrile  note  fiir  /all  particulars  and  book  early. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 


Boitoo 
PhiladelphU 
Lot  Angela* 


NEW  YORK 
Montreal 


Chicago 

S«a  Francisco 

Toronto 


JUtL^I 


f 


HighSchool 
Couri^e  in 


Lack  of  Hffrh  School  traininj?  bara  you  from  a 
BUccessfuI  businpBs  career.  This  Bimplified  and 
complete  High  School  Courae— specially  prepared 
for  nome  study  by  leading  professors— meets  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  leaU- 
ina  professions. 

No  matter  what  your  business 
inclinations  may  be.   you  can't 
hope  to  succeed   without  spe- 
cialized traininsc.    Let  us  give 
?oa  the  practical  trainincr  you 
a    ■ 


Soother 


Satisfaction  guaranteed 
and  mail  Coupon  for  Free  Bulletin 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
of  CorresDondence 

Dept.  HCSOSCbicago 


..High  School  Course- 
..Electrical  Engineei 
..Tele|>bone  Engineer 
..Architect 
..Draftsman 
..Building  Contractor 
..Stractoral  Engineer 
..Mechanical  Engineer 
..Civil  Engineer 
..Steam  Engineer 


..Shop  Superintendent 

..Lawyer 

..Business  Manager 

..Auditor 

..Certified  Public  Acc'at 

..StenoKrapher 

..Bookkeeper 

..Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

..Sanitary  Engineer 

.  Antomobi:  >  Engineer 


Addreu.. 


AECOWMD 

Vacuum  Cleaner 

Makes  the  housewife  independent  of  the  servant 
question.  The  ARCO  WAND  is  useful  all  over  the 
house,  and  a  few  moments'  easy  stroking  with  the  handy  tools 
suctions  out  all  dust,  dirt,  or  lint  and  pipes  it  away  for  good 
into  the  sealed  dust  bucket  of  the  machine  set  in  the  basement. 
No  extra  help  is  really  needed  because  the  ARCO  WAND,  itself, 
does  the  hard  work. 

The  ARCO  WAND  is  a  permanent  cleaner,  easily  installed  in 

OLD  or  NEW  Residences,  Apartments,  Theatres,  Churches,  and 

Public  Buildings.  Sold  by  all  Heating. and  Plumbing  Dealers  at  $195.00  up. 
Price  does  not  include  labor,  connections,  and  freight.  Sold  on  easy  payments 
if  desired.    Also  made  mounted  on  truck  for  Factories  and  Hotels  etc. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog.  The  ARCO  WAND. 
which  gives  full  descriptions,  and  illustrates 
many   of   its   labor-   and   money-saving   uses. 

American  Radiator  Cojipany 

Department  C-S9.    816-822  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Makers  of  the  world-famous  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiators. 


I  For  40  rears  we  have  b*'en  paying  our  cnstt.merNi 
the  highest  rf'turns  con>istcnt*j.Wiih  coubtrvativcf 
uiethods.  f^irst  iiiortg^ige  loans  of  §200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  afer  the  most  thorough 

Veraonil   InreBti^Ktiuo.      P  caee  lek   for  Loan  List   No.    Tllk 

Cgrtificalesfff  $25aBd  op  alsa  fgr  tiTJog  iPTgstort 


PERKINSSrCO.  Lawrence  Kans 


BRONZE  TABLETS 

Free  Book  ol  Designs 
Jno.Williams.  Inc..  550  West  27ihSt.,New  York 


tPcVl/.V  v_ 


ohoax 


y  eye  7^ 
c/vanaas*  /ram. 

RAMESES 

CIGARETTES 


J\^body  ! 


% 


RAMESES 
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PcrhRfe,      this  morning       you     coveted   a   r-ine   diamond 
which     yo'i   saw  in  a   jeweler's   window,     anti  which  you 
could      not  afford   to  buy.        Did   you   go  into  the   shop 
and   frab   it   ?       As  3  urea  Ij    not,     Why  ?     For   t»<a  re  a   - 
sons.      In  the   first  place,     you  icnew   that   -   ninety   - 
nine     cnances   out  oi   a  nundrea      -     tne     poxice  wouxa 
come   and   arrest     you,        that  if,        by  superior   power 
or   skil]    or   courage,      you  whipped   the   police,        they 
would  call   in  the   sheriff's   posse,      and     that   if  you 
beat     the     posse,     they- would  call   in  the  United 

States  arny.  All  society,  in  short,  would  unite 
to  prevent  you  from  venting  your  inborn  covetouaness 
on  t,hst  uiti.nono  anc  zo  gi-^e  you  a  punishment  both 
disapireeable   and  disgraceful. 

Yoii  had,  however,  another  inhibition.  Even  ^no 
you  forgot  th«  police,  you  had  been  taught  all  your 
life  that  it  was  wrong  to  steal.  Your  religion, 
your  ethical  training,  were  all  against  it.  An  ac- 
quired instinct.,  of  morality,  stronger  than  the  in- 
born instinct  of  ccvetousnees,   prevented  you. 

In  this  parallel  you  have,  probably,  the  reason 
Tfhy  tlie  destxnctive  and  wicked  instinct  of  race  }.&- 
tred  -  as  destructive  and  genuinely  wicked  as  the 
instinct  to-ward  theft  and  murder  -  has  been  alloTred 
to  go  its  way  unchecked.  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  law  against  it.  If  your  race  all  got  to  hat- 
ing hard  enough  so  that  it  finally  translated  its 
Iiate  into  action,  it  -iveat  out  and  expressed  its 
feelings  with  powder  and  shot,  unchecked  by  that 
higher  cooperation  of  society  v.ihich  we  tem  law.-  In 
the  second  place,  *  vm  had  scarcely  any  rnachinery  of 
etliios  to  train  the  individual  into  belief  that  ire.ce 
hpvtred,  of  itself,  is  a  destru.ctive  and  imnoral  eiao- 
tion  in  action  must  be   sternly  suppressed. 

In  the  protection  of  society  against  such  indiv- 
idual criries,  sins  and  offenses  as  theft  and  murder, 
we  use  both  forces; and  even  f^ien  we  lisve  been  unable 
fully  to  control  them.  T>very  Sunday  our  Christian 
churches  recite,  "Thou  slialt  not  kill";  but  behind 
the  liturgy  is  the  law,  decreeing  that  all  society  . 
shall  unite  to  lianr  or  to  imprison  for  life  the  nur- 
derera. 

A  law  betweeo  oatiofls 

All  this  may  explain  the  so-called  "failure  of 
Christianity"  to  prevent  such  oala:  ities  as  the 
world  war  of  1914-18.  true,  neither  Christianity 
nor  any  other  organized  religion  vMoh  we  have  in 
the  Occident  ever  attacked  the  problem  of  preventing 
war  '►Thcle-heartedly.  Probably  the  best  service  of 
Ghiristianity  in  tliis  direction  was  its  missionary 
spirit,  its  corjmand  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  all  nrv 
tions,"  wliich  indirectly  created  in  its  zealots  a 
sjm^athy  -ivith  folk  of  alien  breed  and  tongue,  Obher- 
vdse,  it  has  contented  itself  with  trjanp;  to  miti- 
gate the   horrors  ox   fmri'are  iva^n  prayere  for  peaoe. 

At  last,  in  this  year  of  grace  1919,  we  iiave  a 
beginning  of  the  lav*-.  The  League  of  Nations,  now  in 
process  of  hot  debate  before  Congress,  differs  from 
the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Jiagrie  Peace  Convention  in 
tliat  it  organizes  nations  to  check  their  besetting 
sin  of  nutual  murder,  with  punishments  and  penalties 
for  the  crii;iinal.  Yet  in  the  organi-zation  of  society 
by  individxxals  law  is  not  enough,  has  never  been  e- 
nough.  "Thou  shalt  not  steal"  has  been  taught  to 
every  Christian  child.  It  stands  as  a  bar  to  theft 
as  surely  as  the  article  against  larcenoy  in  the 
Penal  Code.  If  tlus  teaching  ware  not,  every  one 
would  steal  Tdth  discretion;  no  shopkeeper  would 
dare  turn  his  back  on  a  customer.  "Thou  "halt  not 
bear  false  witness"  -T^.ich  most  of  our  churches  in- 
terpret to  mean  "thou  shalt  not  lie"  -  without  that 
cor.mandment  drilled  into  us  all  our  lives  Society 
would  fall  apart  in  a  chaos  of  untruth. 

T/e  must  supplement  the  new-bom  law  between  na- 
tions with  an  organized  body  of  etliics,  tending 
to  destroy  race  liatreds,     to  kill  vioioi-is  race  lies. 


There  is  a  new  task  for  peace  societies  and  churcTS* 
for  preachers  and  moralists,  for  teachers  and.  pro- 
fessors, vathout  this  body  of  organized  ethics  to 
baok  it,  the  new  Lear-ue  of  Nations  cannot,  I  think, 
succeed. 

Just  as  America,  in  the  person  of  President  TB.1- 
son,  led  in  creating  the  law  between  nations,  so  are 
we  the  special  people  to  lead  in  this  ethical  move- 
'  mant.  Our  historj'^  has  peculiarly  fitted  us  for  the 
one  task,  as  for  the  other.  Compared  to  the  Europe- 
an breeds  we  know  not  racial  liatrod,  A  little  dis- 
like of  the  Oriental  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  a  little 
hatred  of  the  ^ueiican  along  the  Texas  border  -  and 
you  have  it  all.  The  great  body  of  Araerioana  hate 
not,  racially.  All  along  our  north  lies  Canada,  who 
among  us  ever  hated  a  Canadian  just  because  he  wats  a 
Canadian?  That  stretoh  of  nearly  4000  aiiles  which 
forms  the  Canadian  border  lias  gone  unfortified  for  a 
century.  Our  national  history  has  saved  us.  To  our 
original  population,  mostly  of  English,  TTelsh,  Scot- 
tish or  North  Irish  stock,  mostly  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  there  oame  early  in  our  national  life  the 
southern  Irish,  b\rt  slenderly  represented  in  our 
Colonial  blood,  and  of  Roman  Catholic  faith,  We 
Iiave  almost  forgotten  the  reception,  cool  in  some 
spots  and  too  imrm  in  others,  which  they  received. 
Instinctive  race-hatred,  reenforced  by  somewhat  ar- 
tificial religious  feelinf,,  played  ducks  and  drakes 
for  a  time.  If  you  do  not  believe  tliis,  consult  the 
/ijnerican  newspapers  of  the    '40's  or  read  the  history 

of  the  Know  nothing  party. 

But  we  had  the  law,     which  provided  for  easy  na- 
uralization     and  prohibited     all  religious     or  class 
distinotione,     and  a  bodj"-  of  ethics  expressed  in  the 
phrase  of  the  Fourth  of  July  orator,      "an  asylum  for 
the  oppressed     of  all  nations,"       By  the  time  i  went 
to  school  I  never  knew  tliat,     except  in  ^ligion,      I 
was  any  different  froa  Hike  Casey  or  Ilary  Flynn,  The 
Irish  wore  becominf-  tlien,     what  they  are     absolutely 
now     -     flesh  of  our  flesh,   blood  of  our  blood,   bone 
of  our  bone.       In  that  sane  period     of  a  far  Western 
childhood,   however, there  came  among  us  the  Italians, 
first  manifest  as   laborers  on  the  railroad.       How  we 
dislike!  themj       Ignatius  Cunningham     and  I     uj«d     to 
throw  stones  at  ther.  and  call  them     "dagoes,"       I  am 
middle-aged;     and  now  in  San  Francis oo  the  sons     and 
daughters     of  those     same  Italians     sit  on     the  city 
boards,   teach  in  the  universities,     help  control  the 
industries.       It  seems  to  me,      looking  baok,   that  we 
have     absorbed  each    wave  of     immigration  with     less 
friction  than  the  last.        Our  pressing     Araericanisa- 
tion  problem  of     the  present  day     is  a  matter  not  of 
quality  but  of  quantity.       They  have  come,   in  recent 
years,  too  fast  for  easy  handling;  but  in  proportion 
to  their     nimbers  each     ra'ce-eleraent     makes  us     less 
trouble  than     the  last.       The  German     is  only  an  ap- 
parent exception.     Under  our  foolish,     blvinted  noses 
and  our     blind  eyesj     a  dangerous  foreign     power  was 
conducting     a  propaganda     to  keep     them    un-Araairioan 
^7hen  the  pinch  should  corns.       Yet  after  all  -  speak- 
ing    in  a     spirit  of     absolute     justice     -     when  the 
tightest  pinch     really  did  oome,     when  this     country 
declared  trnf     on  Germany,     the  surprising  thing     was 
not  the     disloyalty  of     the  German-Amerioan     but  his 
loyalty  in     action  after  all     the  noise  ho  had  nads, 
Jews  from     several  European     oountrias,     notably 
Russia,  began  flo^ving  our  way  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.       Could  any     other  Christian     nation  than     ours 
iiave     taken     in  so     many  Jews     without     an  organized 
anti-Semitic  movement?       For  a  century    we  had     been 
learning,      as  no  other  people  has  had     the  chance  to 
learn,      that  all     men  are     muc'i     alike     under     their 
skins;   that  language     and  religion  and  personal  hab- 
its are  only  a  trapping  of  the  man-breed. 

But  the  propagandist  will  ba  busy;   he  is  already 


busy. 


How  I  have  come  to  hate  that  word  propaganda] 
(To    ba    ccHoludfd) 
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Send  only  $1 


Dealer 

Secure  Wholesale  Rates 

INTRODrOTOET  OFFSHsoyoucaatrythesciiKious  goods  bv  matl. 
,f  **.   '  lor'.hesc:.    Or.  lecipt  of  ■  1  wesend  lliree  splendid  shirts 
and  Uanusome  silk  neck- tie  parcel  post  C.  O.  D.  JS.63  and  postag-e. 

Six  Months*  Wear  Guaranteed 

These  sh  iris  are  made  of  tlie  finest  white  percale  fhirriag  fabric  witt 
neat  stripes  of  blue,  blackand  li vender  Qneshirtoleachcolcr'cti.e 
set.  Cut  in  the  popular  coat  style,  ci  ffs  atuched,  b.ind  laundered 
and  very  tashionable.  St.-.ndard  sizes  U  to  17.  Choo=e  your  colrr 
of  tie.      Money  back  if  not  pleased.      Save  time,   onier  cow  ard 

WRITE  'cJr,  DURATEX 

as  good  as  a  smart  New  York  store  and  getwholesale  rates  on  faiihlon- 
able  hosiery,  yder^  ear.  n^c'cweir.  solt  and  stiff  ci-ff  dre^  and  spon 
thirts.  Cuaran'.ecd  for  s'l  mom's'  we.ir  or  new  garments  fre=.  'i'o  i 
owe  vnur  p<Kkci  x)ok  to  sftid  for  it  and  be  yocr  cvn  dealer  snci 
save  dealers'  profits  on  all  yju  buy.     It's  the  only  real  T»ay  to  save. 

Weantr  agent*  make  extra  money  in  apare  time. 
GOODELL  &  CO.,  SOI  DURATEX  BLDC..  NEW  TORK 
Largett  m»it order  tvholesaU  haitrdaiherf  house  in  iht  taarli 


^^  NoiKine  l>u-i: 
Naiioxial  Sooks 
&>r  youvs  •truly  !*' 


Si 
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Memorial  Tablets 
of  U.  S.  Statuary 
Bronze 

Special  sketches 
submitted  to  suit 
conditions. 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  47ih  Street,  New  York  City 
746  So.  MichigaD  Blvd.        Chicago,  111. 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  Yon  a  Lachnite 

DONT  send  a  penny.  3u3t  send  your  name  and  say: 
"Sand  Du*  L«cbiiiu)  nioantcd  in  as-jIidKOldrinfi  on  lU  da7a 
freolrial."  We  willoend  it  prcDaid  ri«hL  lo  your  ho3jo.  When 
it  corno*  m«rely  deposit  »4.7£r%sitii  the  po^t-nan  and   then  wear 

iherinitfor  10  full  ds»9.  It  yoi,  or  If  iny  of  your  irlend* 
can  tall  It  from  ■  diamond,  s*nd  It  back.  But  if  rou  dccid* 
to  bur  tt— rcnd  aa(2.60  amo.-itii  until  (18.76  haa  been  i:.aid. 

WHt«  IVMlaV  Send  year  name  nov.  TeH  ns  which 
T*a»v    kuu«7    of  the  t'llid  gold  riim  lilus'ratod  above 
roo  wtah  na<iiaa'  ornwn'iK    Ba  aura  to  Bend  ftnut-r  aizo. 
HaroM  Lacliman  Co..  12  N .  Ulchirvn  Av . ,  L)«pt.T2«8Chlca(0 


Let  the 
National 
Eagle  be 
your  guide 
in  buying 
Bound  or 
Loose  Leaf 
Blank  Books 


i  ■ 


By  aK  ._  Account  Books  you  secure  Blank  Book 

satisf  a       . :  ^    ^  i  ny  more  than  when  you  talke  a  chance  on 

an  unknown  product.  They  are  offered  in  a  wide  range  of  siaies,  bind- 
ings, rulings  and  prices.  Remind  your  purchasing  department  to  buy 
these  convenient,  durable,  up  to  date  Loose  Leaf  and  Sound  Books. 

Purchase  by  name  and  look  for- the  Eagle  Trademark 
NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,     Holyoke,  Mas«. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BERTHIERVILLE.  P.  Q..  CANADA  tON£2N 


okPens 


Made  in  America 
Used  Wound  tJie  world 


pMnm 


)pam 

No.  322— A  fine  pointed,  smooth 
writing,  specially  firm  pen. 

Esterbrook  -  Inflexible 

Accountants  find  this  pen  gives  them  fine  service — carries 
plenty  of  ink  safely — ink  flows  evenly  and  smoothly  to  the 
paper — no  need  to  use  a  blotter. 

The  first  steel  pens  were  used  in  1803,  and  entries  made 
then  are  perfectly  legible  today, 

R.  Esterbrook  &  Co.  have  been  making  pens  of  uniform 
standard  excellence  for  61  years. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for  sam- 
ples, 15c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

4-18   COOPER  STREET 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS:  BROWN  BROS..  LTD.,  TORONTO.  CANADA 


Eshrbrook Pen^ 
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CRUISE  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

From  New  York  Jan.  7th 

Returning  New  York  March  8th 

THRU  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

Visiting  


JAMAICA 
CHILE     :: 


PANAMA 
ARGENTINE     :: 


::       PERU 
URUGUAY 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the 
Beautiful  New  Craiaing  Steamer  EBRO  (ditpl^cement  tonnage,  14,3S0) 
will  be  used  for  thia  cruise. 

The  S.  S.  EBRO  if  a  iplendidnew  twin-screw  •teamthip,  built  ecpecially  for  cruUini  lath* 
tropic*,  and  luxuriouily  equipped  with  every  modern  'onvenience,  includinc  bedainilead  oi 
berth*,  electric  fan*,  outside  light  and  ventilation  for  every  room,  patsenter  elevator,  two 
veranda  cafe*,  both  shower  and  tub  bathi,  a  complete  laundry,  shops,  large  promenade  decks, 
many  single  room*,  no  more  than  two  people  in  any  room. 

The  Great  Cities  of  South  America 

We  shall  visit  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  La  Plata,  the  Andes  by  rail,  Santiagoi 
Valparaiso.  Antofagasta,  Arica,  Lima,  Panama,  Kingston,  as  well  as  brief  call*  at 
other  ports. 


California 


Write  for  Detaila 

ALSO  CRUISES  TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 
January  10,  January  31,  February  21 

Travel  the  American  Way  to 
Florida       Europe       Japan        China        And  the  Orient 


Wherever  you  travel,  carry  Those  Spendable  Everywhere — 
American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS    TRAVEL   DEPARTMENT 
65  Broadway,  New  York 


Remarkable  Remarks 


Russia  a- 


17  be  a 


0«n«ral  Sunt*  .  Lvatb 
lone. 

Seoator  Brandegee  -  I 
T9rj   rsckloas  g9ntl9man, 

Gle-n  Buck  -  What  Idnd  of  an  epi- 
taph are  you  good  for? 

Gene  Ia  Motte  -  Are  you  a  "per- 
fect 36"? 

Edaell  Ford  -  I'm  getting  pretty 
old  to  be  kidnapped. 

The  Pope  -On  the  domestic  hearth 
the  woman  is  queen. 

Walter  Camp  -  Boxing  wag  reborn 
during  the  war. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bslgivmi  -  I 
do  not  wear  short  skirts. I  am  alwayi 
behind  the  procession. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley  -  The  perils  of 
democracy  seem  as  great  in  1919  as 
in  1917. 

Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson  -  The 
American  wife  is  nothing  short  of  a 
shop  window. 

Rev*  George  0,  Richmond  -  It  is 
time  for  every  church  in  the  land  to 
range  itself  on  the  side  of  labor. 

President  Wilson  -  The  only  or- 
ganized opposition  to  the  treaty  is 
pro-German  opposition. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  -  The  needs 
of  mankind  are  the  same  today  as 
they  were  fifty  years  ago. 

Canon  Horslay  -  Seven  out  of  ter 
or  a  doren  novals  are  incentives  to 
immorality. 

Cecil  Harmworth  -  Ho  blockade 
has  been  declared  or  is  being  exer- 
cized against  any  part  of  Russia. 

Ed.  Howe  -  I  know  what  the  news- 
papers say;  but  I  actually  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on. 

William  T.Mayo,  M.D.  -  Since  the 
Civil  WiT  fiftden  years  have  b©*n 
added  to  the  average  length  of  human 
life. 

Postmaster  Burleson  -  The  postal 
administration  is  remarkable  in  de- 
velopment, wonderful  in  organization 
and  its  standard  of  efficiency  bor- 
ders on  the  miraculous. 

Lioyd  George  -  The  nation  means 
to  bo  ffiastor  in  her  own  house,*  ,Ju8t 
master, a  ftiir  master, a  generous  mas- 
ter, but  'always  master  in  her  own 
housf*. 

flarry  H.  Merrick  -  We  are  goipg 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Soviet  and 
what  it  stands  for  are  smashed  so 
flat  you  can't  pick  it  up  with  a 
scoop  shovel. 

Don  Marquis  -  Centipedes  will 
kill  waterbugs  under  the  kitchen 
sink.  Write  to  some  friend  in  South 
America  for  a  supply  or  ask  your  re- 
gxilar  banana  dealer. 

Dr.  Augusta  Rucker  -  The  Stone 
Age  had  garments  for  woman  and  chil- 
dren that  made  fqr  better  bodies 
than  those  which  modern  life  deems 
essential. 

Admiral  Lord  Fisher  -  Personally 
life  would  losd  its  charm  for  me  the 
day  I  can't  waltz  to  the  best  of 
waltz  tunas  in  the  world,  one  of 
Moody's  and  Sankey's  hymns. 
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Newark  Banking 


for  Business  Men 
Wherever  Located 

"ly^EN  of  large  business 
■*-^-'-  affairs  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  feel  the  need  of  a 
strong  banking  connection 
in  New  York  City,  the  finan- 
cial metropolis  of  America. 

f  I  ^O  such  persons,  as  well  as  to 
*■  corporations  and  other  busi- 
ness concerns,  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  affords  a  secure  deposi- 
tary and  an  organization  equipped  to 
render  prompt  and  intelligent  ser- 
vice along  every  line  of  financial 
business,  for  example: 

Commercial  Banking,  Domestic 
and  Foreign 

(Our  connectioiis  are  worldwide  and  in- 
clude the  great  established  banking  insti- 
tutions in  all  large  foreign  centen) 

Personal  Accounts,  Active  and 
Dormant 

Special    Accounts    for    specific 

purposes 

Letters  of    Credit,  Commercial 
and  Travelers' 

Financing  Exports  and  Imports 

Securing  Credit  and  trade  inform- 
ation, foreign  and  domestic 

Issuing  documentary  ct edits  pay 
able  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

Collecting  foieign  coupons 

Transfeiring  funds  by  telegraph 
and  cable 

Handling  piactically  every  other 
kind  of  financial  transaction 

Ba3>ikers  Trust 
Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  Syateia 


Downtown 

Office. 

16  WaU  Street 


Aator  I'nut 

Office* 

Sih  Ave.  •t42dSt. 


A  Modem  King  Czuiute 


The  people  who  lived  in  the 
good  days  of  the  wise  King 
Canute  thought  he  had  the 
power  to  make  the  ocean  re- 
cede at  a  mere  word  of  com- 
mand. Today  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  finds  itself  in 
a  position  not  unlike  that  of 
the  ancient  king.  Its  mere 
word  will  not  hold  back  an 
ocean  of  expense. 

Rigid  economy  and  the  most 
modem  methods  of  operation 
have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Bell  Company  to  keep  its  rates 
at  a  far  lower  level  than  that  of 
the  commodities  which  it  must 
use  in  construction  and  upkeep. 
But  it  has  felt  the  rising  tide  of 


costs  just  as  certednly  as  hsis 
every  business  and  every 
fzunily. 

The  one  source  of  revenue 
of  the  Bell  Company  is  the 
price  you  pay  for  service.  If 
this  price  fails  to  cover  feiir 
wages  and  necessary  materials, 
then  both  you  and  your  tele- 
phone company  must  suffer. 

For  one  year  the  Bell  Com- 
pany was  under  Government 
control.  The  Government  an- 
aljTzed  methods  and  costs ;  and 
established  the  present  rates  as 
just.  All  the  Bell  Company 
asks  is  a  rate  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide satisfactory  service  to 
every  subscriber. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


WEST   INDIES   CRUISES 

To  Havana,  Santiago,  Jamaica,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  Costa  Rica 

No  trips  more  carefully  planned  or  more  adequately  conducted  than  these  cruises  of  the  Amer- 
ican Express  Travel  Department  this  winter  to  the  American  Tropics. 

Luxurious  passenger  'steamers  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  will  be  your  hotel.  Every  comfort 
and  convenience  on  sea,  every  facility  to  see  and  enjoy  the  most  interesting  places  ashore; 
all  under  the  personal  direction  of  men  most  experienced  in  West  Indian  Travel.  Our  record 
of  past  service  and  the  international  reputation  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department 
is  your  guarantee. 

Cruises  sailing  January  loth,  S.  S.  Pastores;  January  31st,  S.  S.  Calaraares;  February  21st, 
S.  S.  Ulua. 

Bookings  should  be  made  at  once.     Write  for  illustrated    descrip- 
tive   booklet    of    these    cruises,    diagram    of   steamers,     rates,    etc. 


65  Broadway 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 


New  York 
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I  LINEN  /or THANKSGIVING  TABLES 


.4:m 


||illllilliiiiiiKi«niiilUliiiiliiIllliilliiiiiHuiUlillUlieaOIViiillllluililuil«iiliiiiii:iiiiiiuuail|ihuiliillJU;iinili;iu^ 


Pur-Louis  XVI 
One  of  OUT  ex- 
clusive designs. 


BEAUTIFUL  Damask  Cloths  of  pure 
linen  to  grace  your  Thanksgiving  Table. 
Exclusive  in  pattern  and  low  in  price  com- 
pared to  the  prices  asked  elsewhere. 

Those  who  are  planning  to  entertain  largely 
will  lind  here  Cloths  3 1,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8 
yards  long  as  well  as  those  up  to  5  yards 
"square,  with  Dinner  Napkins  to  match. 


ci^utci 


=  Trade  marJk-K^g. 


Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  New  York    s 


illllllllllllllllllllliilllllllllilillllillllllllliillllllllilllllllll!lllllll! 


iiii{!iiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiii!;iiiiiiiiiiiii{!ii{iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiii!!iiiiiii^ 


•o. 


You  Come  to  Boston 


/€f^ 


IT  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike 
atmosphere  Jn  an  up-to-date  hotel.  But 
The  Brunswick  is  fortunate  in  having  just 
that  quality.  Recently  renovated  through- 
out. 

The  Brunswick 

Boylston  Street,  at  Copley  Square 
L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


THE  Lenox  reflects  the  tone  of  its  neigh- 
borhood —  Boston's  Back  Bay.  And 
it  is  the  bright  spot  of  that  neighborhood 
—  a  smart  hotel,  ideally  appointed. 

The  Lenox 

Boylston    Street,     at    Exeter 


mmitiHEinitiiitiT^'innninniiB;'  [niir^i!ifiiii"«  i;  jinaiu  -jBinifliaiKommiUBU'i  auiniut 


Both  houses  con<venient  to  Back  Bay  stations 

,rimin(Tn'mriiiTii(iii.i>iiwi(iii(iitm:iiiui:MtiiiiKiiii'i'wiiin'iii!iniJiiii'iiiii  nmatiGi  wn  nw  rafiiutinimnHiinnnrm.dRmoK-aiUNBmni 


l^-])bles 

Whare  ainglaness  is  bliss,  'tie 
folly  to  bg  irlvas.    -  Passitig  Show. 

Those  measly  guys  are  the  ones 
'Ghat  tnakfl  ■  the  rash  stateiaents.  - 
Pjnch  Bowl. 

The  Man-She  ia  a  decided  blonde. 
The   Girl   -   ^ea,    but   she  caly  de- 
cided it   recently.   -  London  Opinion, 


day. 


She  -  I  aa"73d  ten  pounds  yeater- 
fle  -  Buying  what?  -  Blighty. 


"^^aitari  Find  out  if  your  col- 
league from  whom  I  ordered  a  bee*- 
steaic  aome  time  ago  is  still  em- 
ployed here."  -  Koearen. 

Artist  (to  patron)  -  Yss,  air,  I 
am  wedded  to  my  art. 

Patron  -  Well,  you  certainly  -id 
not  marry  for  noney,  .,,  London  Mail. 

"Did  you  aver  hsvp  a  girl  Icok 
daggers  at  you?" 

'!Jc,  but  I  knoy  one  that  uses 
bar  lash93."  -  Friaoston  Tiger. 

He  -  Shen  I  was  ?our  years  old  I 
was  left  an  orphan. 

She  -  VThat  did  you  to  vrith  it?  - 
Orange  Peel. 

Papa  -  Daughterl  Daughter I  Isn't 
that  young  mar.  gone  y^t? 

Daughter  -  Vc,  father,  but  I've 
got  him  gping.  -  Stanford  Chaparral. 

Altho  five  physicians  were  in 
attendence  no  sarioua  results  of 
illness  trera  feared.  -  T&terbury 
Anerican, 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  a  -rory 
small,  thin  slice,  for  that  was  all 
she  could  afford  at  the  pre\-aiiing 
price.  -  iJew  York  American. 

Fati-na  -  He's  unstable  in  all 
hi 8  ways. 

Camel  -  Yes,  he  should  use  some 
horse-sanae.  -  Punch  Bowl. 

Smith  -  "^0  are  you  working  for 
now? 

Jones  -  Same  people  -  wife  and 
rive  children.  -  Passing  Show. 

Tommy  -  Dad,  what  is  flattery? 

Dad  -  Flattery,  my  son,  is  hav- 
ing somebody  else  tell  us  the  nice 
things  we  have  always  thought  about 
ourselves.  -  Blighty. 

"miere's  the  dog?" 
"I  shot  him." 
"Was  he  mad?" 

"Well,  he  didn't  seam  any  too 
pleased  about  it  I"  -  Passing  Show. 

"There  is  something  mysterious 
about  the  word  'psychic'." 

"■Jea,  but  to  me  the  most  ffl;^8ter- 
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Snap ! 
Goes  the  lead! 

— and  with  it  minutes  far 
more  valuable  than  the 
pencil  itself. 

Such  embarrassments 
may  be  avoided — and  ease 
and  rapidity  in  work  se- 
cured— by  using 

lite  ma^erdmwii^pencir 

Write  for  our  interest- 
ing booklet  "Finding  Your 
Pencil"  and  learn  what  a 
difference  the  right  Eldo- 
rado can  make  in  your 
work.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  your  Eldorado,  or 
write  us  enclosing  15c 
and  telling  us  what 
work 
you   do. 


/  one  Jijr  every  lutd 
^    orprsfiuwiee  •  - 


^Ptocil  Dept.  143-J    Jersey  Gty, 

Canadian  Distrihuiorw 
A.R.  KUc  Dou^aD  £r  Co..  Ltd.  Toronto 


Tilers  ia  a  Dixon-qtiality  Pencil,  Crayon 
jtnrf  Eraser  for  every  purpoae 


0?. 


Memory^ 
^  /i^a  Basis 
'  o/All 
I^owleda'^ 


The  secret  of  bnai- 
ness  and  social  suc> 
ijras  IB  the  .ability 
to  remember.     I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select    thoughts,    facts, 
figures,   namee.  faces.  Enables  you  | 
o    concMttrat*.     d*v«lop    ••tf  -  oontrol* 
ov*rv«in«     b«shfijln«s*,     tttbik   on     your  | 
f*«t.  arfdr***  mn  audl*ne«.  Easy.  Simple. 
The    reault  of    20  years'  experience  de-  | 
/elopinc  maiDoriee  of  thousands. 
W^*A  TnJ.w    for  free   booklet   "How  to 
""*®  *^"**    Remember"    and. C^«» 


Prof, 
jimry 
Dickaon, 
Principal 

Dtckton  ScboM  of  Memory.  1404  Heartt  BUs..  Chicaf  o.  IS. 


^IgAfa^MamborTaaf^alBo  how  to  obtain  my  1 
FREE  b-^k.  'How  To  Speak  In  Public.^  ' 


!illlllliilii!|||lillll!!l!lllliliiill!lllli!l!!lllll!!illll^^ 


An  Aid  to  Digestion 

I  HAVE  found  that  many  peo- 
ple by  the  routine  use  of  my 

Original  Pepsin  Chewing  Gum 
ten  minutes  after  each  meal  find 
that  it  aids  their  digestion,  because 
the  chewing  of  the  gum  stimulates 
the  flow  of  saliva  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  digestion  of  food. 

This  applies  with  particular  force 
and  emphasis  to  business  men  and 
business  women,  who  often  attrib- 
ute to  other  causes  a  decrease 
in  their  efficiency,  while  the  fact 
of  this  let-down  is  due  entirely  to 
some  slight  form  of  indigestion. 


CHICLB 


^^^msmoi; 


AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPA^4Y 


New  Ysrk 


CIcTeJind 


Oiieago 


Kant&i  City 


Sun  Frtnciico 


piliJIIHiS 


|!;i|i!!!liai|i|i'!!:!li;ii|l!!:i!!l"ii!p!!!iii!llliilil^^^ 
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ious  thin, 
spall  it. 


Summer  and 
its  blossoms 
allWmferm 


Here  children  laugh  at  play,  and  age 
lengthens  its  span. 

Miles  of  flower-bordered,  sunlit  boule- 
vards. Upland  slopes,  covered  with  the 
green  and  gold  of  orange  groves. 

Luxurious  resort  hotels  and  rose-bowered  bungalows. 

All  under  the  spell  of  a  summer  sea. 

En  route  visit  the  national  parks,  national  monuments, 

and  other  winter  resorts.     See  Hawaii,  too. 

Ask.  the  local  ticket  agent  to  htlp  plan  your  tiip — or  apply 
to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office  —  or  address  nearest 
Travel  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  646 
Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York 
City;  602  Healey  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  "California  for  the 
Tourist,"  and  other  resort  booklets,  on  request.  Please  indicate 
the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 

UNITED-SrATES  •  I^LRjQAD  AdMINISTRAHON- 


FLEXIBLE  STENCILS 

Cut  By  Your  Own  Typewriter 
for  the 

STANDARD  ADDRESSING  MACHINE 

The   flexible-stencil  feature  adds   a  new  advantage   to  the 
Standard,    in    keeping    with    the    other    time-saving,    labor- 
saving,  cost-saving  features  of  this  rapid  efficient  addresser. 
This    addresser    will    print    any    office    work  from  a  post  card 
to  a  bank  statement,  which  is  an  exclusive  feature 

THE  STANDARD 


Does  more  work — better  work — faster  work — and  it  will  skip 
or  duplicate  names.  Its  stencils  are  a  unique  card  index  system. 
The  cost-saving  feature  is  one  of  its  greatest  recommendations 
Let  us  show  you  the  economy  of  STANDARD  work — from 
the  stencil  cutting  to  the  finished  letter — all  done  right  in 
your   office.      Write   fcur   full  ^information. 

SMART  ADDRESSING  MACHINE  CORP..  D«pt.  19.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


^^•m- 


i 


Pebbles 

about  it  1b  th«  way  thay 
-  Pasaing  Show. 


Hedn  motor-car)  -  Thia  controla 
the  brake.  It  ie  put  on  Tsry  quickly 
in  case  of  an  emergency. 

She  -  I  aea,  aomething  like  a 
kimono,  -  Blighty, 

Dot  -  Too  tame  I  I  iiant  something 
to  shock  the  comnunity. 

Clerk  -  Oh,  I  guess  you  want  a- 
larm  clocka  oa  your  hosiery.  -  Punch 
Bowl. 


Ncrar  look  here,  dear;  I 
on  my  hat  and  go  out  if 


Hubby 
shall  put 
you  start  talking  in  that  strain. 

Wife  -  Oh,  don't  worry,  it's  no 
strain  for  me.  -  London  Mail. 

"Are  you  the  captain  of  your 
aoul?" 

"Soirt  of  a  second  lieutenant, " 
ventured  Mr,  Henpeck  dubiously.  - 
Manchester  Evening  Gazette. 

Philmont  -  My  tmcle  is  an  Eng- 
lish peer, 

Philip  -  You  haven't  got  any- 
thing on  me,  my  dad  is  an  American 
Dock.  -  Orange  Peel, 

Curate  -  So  God  has  sent  you  two 
more  little  brothers,  Dolly?" 

Dolly  (brightly)  -  Yes,  and  He 
knows  where  the  money's  coming  from, 
I  heard  Daddy  say  so,"  -  London 
Opinion, 

"Father  objected  to  ay  akirta 
being  ao  short.  So  I  said,  'Father, 
please  remember  that  I  am  no  longer 
a  child, '  so  I  shall  wear  my  skirts 
as  short  aa  I  please."  -  Sydney  Bul- 
letin. 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  cinema 
star.  "I  forgot  something  when  I  waa 
out  shopping." 

"THhat  was  it?"  inquired  her  sec- 
retary, . 

"T  meant  to  buy  a  motor-car  to 
match  my  new  hat."  -  London  Opinion. 

Master  -  'IThat  is  the  most  impor- 
tant river  in  Africa? 

l-he  Class  -  The  Nile. 

Master  -  And  what  are  its  tribu- 
iaries? 

Bright  Joy  -  The  Juveniloi^. -Lon- 
don Mail. 

Marion  was  saying  ner  prayers. 
"And,  please  God,"  she  petitioned, 
"make  Glasgow  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land. ■  •  .  Cause  I  made 
it  that  way  in  my  examination  paper 
today,  and  I  want  it  to  be  right."  - 
Blighty. 

He  -  My  dear,  I  can't  afford  to 
buy  you  that  hat. 

She  -  Still,  you'd  save  money  if 
you  did. 

He  -  How  do  you  make  that  out? 

She  -  Becausa  I  shall  frat  my- 
self ill  if  I  don't  get  it,  and  you 
know  what  doctors'  bills  are!  -  Tit- 
Bits. 
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An  Investment 

Strongly  Safeguarded 

Yielding  7^% 

Citie-  Service  Co.,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing one  of  tlie  worlds  largest  produc- 
ers of  oil.  controls  and  operates  84 
public  utility  properties  in  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada. 

This  diversity  in  business  as  well  as 
location  provides  unusual  safeguards 
for  the  investor. 

Preferred  Stock  Dividend  Require- 
ments were  earned  five  times  over  in 
1918. 

Statement  of  Earnings  sent  to 
stockholders  each  month,  keeping 
them  in  close  touch  with  the  com- 
pany's progress. 

Dividends  payable  monthly. 

Ask  for  Circular  CD-4 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


Invest  on  the 
Instalment  Plan 


A  small  initial  deposit 
purchases  the  securi- 
ties you  want.  You 
receive  full  benefit  of 
all  dividends,  interest, 
etc.,  while  paying  the 
balance  in  twenty 
monthly  instalments. 

You  may  sell  at  any 
time  to  realize  on  a 
rising  market. 

Under  no  circum- 
stance will  you  be 
subject  to  margin 
calls. 

Send  /or  Booklet  8-LL  that 
fully  explains  our  plan 


nUNHAM£|p 

P^^       Investment  Securities      ^^ 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Telephones   8300-16  Hanover 


^^   V  Mercbaiits  Bank  bldg.  National  Metropolitan  uanK  Hide. 

H  J        Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


t 
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Investment  Satisfaction 
"for  Years  and  Years" 

SOME  fifteeen  years  ago,  a  certain  conservative  in- 
vestor wrote  us,  inquiring  for  "literature  describing 
sound  securities  yielding  a  good  rate  of  interest." 
Since  that  date,  his  investments  through  this  House 
have  amounted  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  he 
writes  us,  "my  initial  inquiry  was  a  very  fortunate 
thing,  a  source  of  profit  and  satisfaction  to  me  for 
years  and  years." 

This  case  is  indeed  a  typical  one.  Such  has  been  the 
uniform  experience  of  Straus  clients — satisfaction  because 
of  the  soundness  of  the  securities  we  have  selected  and 
recommended  to  them,  of  unvarying  prompt  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  in  cash,  and  of  the  willing  and 
thorough  service  we  give  to  every  customer. 

May  v/e  serve  you  in  a  similar  way?  A  letter,  a  post 
card,  a  telephone  call,  or  a  personal  visit  to  our  office 
will  give  you  full  information  on  Straus  Service  and  the 
sound  first  mortgage  6%  serial  bonds  safeguarded  under 
the  Straus  Plan  in  $1000  and  $500  denominations. 
A  g]^  for 

Circular  No.  K-912 

iMSTMAUS  ^  CO. 
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Established  1862 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

PenobKot  Bide  Metropolitan  Bank  Bide. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco  Philadelphu 

Crocker  Bid;.  Stock  EzchauKC  Bldf. 


St.  Louis  Milwaukee  Boston 

BoatmaD'i  Bank  Bide.         First  National  Bank  Bide.  Sbawmut  Bank  BIdg. 

Indianapolis  Washington 

Merchants  Bank  Bldg.  National  Metropolitan  Bank  Bide. 
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BERMUDA 

The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

(Fumess  Line,  Whitehall  St..  N.  Y.) 

PRINCESS  HOTEL  Sli^^8 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Managers 

HOTEL  FRASCATI  ^'A^t 

frank  J.  GRAY,  Manager 
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THE  AAIBHICAN  COTTON  OIX  CO. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  Tiie  American 
Cotton  Oil  Company,  on  November  6,  1910, 
declared  a.  semi-annual  dividend  of  three 
per  cent  upon  the  Preferred  Stock,  and  a 
Quarterly  dividend  of  one  per  cent  upon 
the  Common  Stock  of  the  Company,  both 
payable  December  1,  1919.  at  the  Banking 
House  of  Wln.slow,  Lanier  &  Co..  .">!>  Cedar 
Street,  New  York  City,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business,  Thursday, 
November  13,   1919. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  payment  of  these 
dividends  and  the  holding  of  the  Annual 
Meetingr  of  Stockholders,  the  Stock  Trans- 
fer Books  will  close  at  3  p.  m.  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1919  antl  re-open  at  10  a.  m., 
December  .5,   191!). 

RANDOLPH  CATLIN,  Secretary. 


MAXIMUM  PROFIT 
MINIMUM  RISK 

The  security  of  your  funds  is  of  vital 
importance.  To  secure  a  fair  return  on 
your  investment  together  with  reasonable 
safety,  consult  us  or  send  for  our  fort- 
nightly   publication 

'*Investrrient  Opportunities** 

An    inquiry    for    9-IN    will    bring    this 
publication,  with  booklet,  explaining 

^he'^weniy 'Payment  '^lan 
^^     Investment  Securities 

40   Exchange   Place  New    York 


fW^^SS^BANKING 


^,^ 


Tefis  of  th©  grea^  optxjrtunlties  for  txth  men 
and  women  in  thia  attracti'-'e  p'-ofe89ion..aDd 
how  yoa  can  leam  by  mail  in  spare  urne 
Send  for  copy  at  once.  No  obU^atiooa 
^  E.  G.  Alcorn*  American  School  of  Banking 
4  8  Mrl>ene  Rldg..  Columbus    Oluo 


LANGUAGES  e^^^^l^k^ 

ON     Al_U     PH0N40GRA.PHS 


"Ukeleaminffatone— andaaesay."  OurOUc  R«corda 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
' — w  It.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  langruage  atudy  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 

AfNl  RosMrtbars  Practical  Un^fstry 

(  Wu  bat  or«et«d  nnllsnltad  oppertuoKtei  fcr  IboM  wltft 
know  Uiigit«g«a  Prtparcnow  tobe'teijourpofllttoD  otId- 
creftM  irourbmltiefB.  rsHand  recomnw  ded  bT  eduestort 
inleidlff  oollffff.    Write  for  Booklfl  and  Fre«  Trl»l  Offijr. 

THB   tANGUAOe    PHONC   METHOD 
1975  Putnam  BWg.  2  W.  43th  Sueet.  N.  Y. 


SPANISH. fBESCH 
ITALIAN, IITC 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modem  scientific  invention.the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sen 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  spring 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brook<  AppliuM  Co..  490-GSUt*  St,  HtnluO.  Mich. 
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A  Great  Peacemaker 

At  the  forefront  in  these  troubled  times, 
facing  a  race  antagonism  of  intense  bitter- 
ness, with  frequent  ominous  outbreaks  of 
mob  violence — a  situation  becoming  daily 
graver  and  more  tense,  stands 

The   American   Missionary 
Association 

The  Age-long  Friend  of  the  Lowly  and 
Oppressed. 

Over  against  the  hatred,  contempt,  injus- 
tice, brutality,  and  cruelty  of  the  day  it  sets 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  with  love  at  its 
heart, — a  religion  which  inevitably  makes 
for  the  highest  moral  standards :  for  justice, 
fair  play,  sympathy,  brotherly  kindness, 
forbearance,  and  chivalry. 

This  great  faith  the  Association  expresses 
chiefly  in  the  terms  of  Christian  Education. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  deep  in  the  task  of  train- 
ing Negro  youth  for  freedom  and  for  citizenship.  It  is  the  founder 
of  seven  notable  institutions — Fisk,  Hampton,  Atlanta,  Talladega, 
Tougaloo,  Straight,  and  Tillotson — and  of  scores  of  lesser  schools. 
It  is  now  sustaining  wholly  or  in  part  five  colleges  for  Negroes, 
besides  twenty-five  secondary  schoch  (normal,  industrial,  and  agri- 
cultural) with  a  teaching  force  of  about  five  hundred  and  with 
nine  thousand  pupils. 

The  Association  has  from  the  first  been  a  Teacher  of  Teachers 
and  a  Leader  of  Leaders.  Its  graduates  are  to  be  found  everywhere 
among  the  foremost  men  of  the  race. 

While  unsectarian,  our  schools  are  deeply  Christian.  They  admit 
no  shabby  work,  but  insist  upon  high  standards  of  scholarship  in 
both  teacher  and  pupil.  They  aim  at  symmetrical  manhood,  train- 
ing head,  hand,  and  heart  together.  To  the  development  of  the 
intellect  they  add  the  discipline  of  self-reliance,  sincerity,  industry, 

reverence,  patriotism,  fitness  for  life. 

The  communities  in  which  our  institu- 
tions stand  are  distinguished  for  morality, 
prosperity,  high  standards  of  living,  and 
that  self-respect  which  wins  the  respect  of 
others.  In  almost  every  case  they  are 
marked  by  kindly,  neighborly  relations  be- 
tween the  races. 

The  Association  asks  its  friends  to  sup- 
port its  earnest  purpose, — 

STEADILY  to  carrj'  on  our  work  in  the 
face  of  advancing  prices ; 

JUSTLY  to  increase  the  salaries  of  five 
hundred  devoted  missionary  teachers; 

PROMPTLY  to  repair  or  to  replace  out- 
worn buildings  and  equipment; 

BOLDLY  to  meet  with  new  undertakings 
the  challenge  of  the  new  day." 


PHODnCT 


To  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONART  ASSOCIATION,  Dapt.  1. 2S7  Foarth  Are ,  New  T«rk  City 
Desiring  a  sliare  in  your  great  task  of  peace-making,  I  send  the 
enclosed  contribution. 

Amount  I 

Name 


^kvQrvS&v^   ■    9    tr-W^- •-*-'-9^  • 


-■•,  J»       fcir»,    Jt-I 


^«    t^'^-K*.^. 
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What's  Happened 

TKe  prio«  of  Orad«  A  milk  vai 
rftlB«d  tvo  e«ntt  a  quart  with  other 
§rad««  shaving  »  cor ra •ponding  in- 
ereaa«.   In  Saw  Tork  City 

A  Eastern  eollaotor  paid  |20,000 
for  a  pidntinc  oallad  *l{a  Lira  a  by 
Hla  flta"  by  nrank  DurMMok,  an  A- 
■arioan  painter. 

British  troops  in  India  ara  pra- 
parlng  to  attack  the  atrongholda  (m 
th*  British  side  of  the  border  that 
are  still  held  by  the  A/ghans. 


Geraany  asks  to  hare  the  ques- 
tion of  the  German  ships  sold  to  the 
Dutoh  during  the  war  subaltted  to 
arbitration*  The  Peace  Conference 
holds  that  the  sale  was  inralid* 

Indictments  for  sugar  profiteer- 
ing were  brought  by  the  Federal 
Grarad  Jury  against  an  East  Side  gro- 
cer 8uid  two  connlssion  nen  operating 
in  New  York  City. 

The  British  municipal  elections 
went  orerwhelningly  to  the  labor 
candidates  yiho  stood  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  profiteering  and  for  public 
control  of  meat,  milk  and  moTies. 

The  T<^>eka,  Kansas,  schools 
closed  for  a  weA,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  coal.  The  railrocui 
train  serrice  out  of  Chicago  was 
decreased,  for  the  sane  reason. 

The  soft  ooel  strike  continued 
at  a  stand sti 11, altho  Samuel  Compers 
announced  that  if  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  eigain  call  the  operators 
and  union  leaders  into  conference, 
an  honorable  adjustment  might  be 
made. 

The  Japanese  Privy  Council 
farors  the  impeachment  of  Premier 
Kara  and  the  Versailles  Peace  Dele- 
gation for  failing  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  racial  equality  in 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant. 

Rioting  has  been  revived  in 
Alexandria  by  the  Nationalists  i^o 
demand  Independence  for  Egypt. 
Houses  and  stores  were  looted  by  the 
mob,  many  of  iihich  were  slain  by  the 
maohine  guns  of  the   soldiers. 

^tween  2,000  and  3,000  long- 
shorenen  T«nt  back  ■  work  at  their 
old  waces,  in  Hew  jrk  City,  after 
striking  a  day  ove  four  weeks,  ila- 
or  Hylan  of  New  York  promised  to  see 
that  their  case  was  reheard  before 
the  National  Adjustment  Commission. 

Barcelona, the  leading  industrial 
city  of  Spain,  is  torn  between  a 
strike  by  the  SjT^dicali  sts  and  a 
lockout  by  the  enployers.  Most  of 
the  factories  are  closed  and  only 
radical     papers     are  allowed     to  ap- 
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Conservative 
Investment 

and  Safety 

Security  over 
four  to  one. 

Earnings  over 
four  to  one. 

Property  exceed- 
ingly well  located. 

Product  is  a  ne- 
cessity. 

Business  is  w^ell 
established. 

Maturities — two 
to  fifteen  years. 

Bonds  of  $500 
and  $1,000  de- 
nominations. 

Send  for  Circu- 
lar No.  1047  AB. 

HoughteMng&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 


Delroil, 
Cleveland 


St.  Louie 
Milwaukee 


" 


01 


■HfflgmEm^^^HEtTisi? 
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Booklets  for  Investors 

As  a  part  of  its  comprehensive  ser- 
vice, our  Bond  Department 
issues  various  publications  of  interest 
and  value  to  investors: — 

Investment  B.e commendations,  issued  month- 
ly, describes  securities  which  we  offer  and 
recommend  for  investment. 

An  Organization  for  Investment  Service 
outlines  the  facilities  and  services  of  our 
Bond  Department. 

How  to  Figure  Interest  Returns  on  Securities 
explains  the  use  of  •♦yield"  tables. 

Amortixation  treats  of  methods  of  charging 
off  premiums  paid  on  bonds. 

The  Care  of  Securities  gives  the  advantages 
of  depositing  securities  with  us  for  safekeep- 
ing and  supervision. 

These  and  other  booklets  described 
in  our  leaflet,  Publications  of  Current 
Interest^  will  be  sent  on  request. 
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Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  and  Surplus  S5o,ooo,cxx3  Resources  over  $8oo,cx)0,ooo 


WHAT  THINK  YE  OF  CHRIST? 

by   Rev.   E     E     HALE,    D.    D..   .nd 

other  Unitarian  literature  lent  FREE 

AddreisP.O    ivl.,  Arlington  if. Chorch.  Bo»ton,Maf». 


/ICCOUNTilNCY 

(ea  Cost  DcpM.Eam«5.000teSIOOOO  yearlv 
'..  R A"s  teach  you  ItioroujMv  In  i  few  months !»  oi» 

L-^ai^         Nen'Holnestu<fysystem-Low^osI■^REEBOO^ 
bicn>tl«wl  Accountsnte  Sodafy.  Dtpt  271.  262i  S.MKNjan  Itit.  Chlca^ 


HINOW 

COSTS 


At  Last!  A  Very  Perfect  Duplicator 

-■*  "A  Builorss  Getter."  Print  yonr  own  Typewritten  or  Pen  Written  Letters. 
Drawingj,  Lessoni,  Circulars,  Price  Liits,  Qnotations,  Music,  or  anythinc  you 
write  or  draw  with  pen,  pencil  or  typewriter. 

Every  Busineu  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a  "Modern" 
Dupl'cator.     It  will  save  Time.  Labor  and  Money. 

When  you  want  ten.  twenty,  forty  or  more  letters  or  anything  ot  same  kind. 

josi  write  One,  put  it   on   the    Duplicator  and  a     strong  copy   is   transferred 

to  Duplicator.      Remove  it  and  put  b'ank  papers  on  one  at  a    time  and  print 

the  duplicate  (fac-simile)  copies  in  one  or  more  colors   of  ink  at  same  time. 

Lasts  for  years.     Can    be  used  several  times  daily.     So   simple  a  child  can 

operate  it.    Contains  NO  GLUE  OR  GEL ATIN E.    MO.NE'i  BACK  GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE 

YOU.     Letter  Size.  9  X  12  inches,  complete  $5  00--Le.'s   Special  Discount  (if  ordered  direct  from  this 

ad)  of  10  per  cent,  or  $4.50  net.     Booklet  of  other  sizes  free.     Nomidd'emen.    Address  the  manufacturers. 

K.  A.  DURKIN.  REEVES  A  CO.  339    Fiftl>  Avenue  Pittiburgh.  P«. 


|Biiii(iiiHiiiiiiiwiiimiiii(iiiilliiii»H«9iiiiiiiimiiimmMiifflffflllii!ii^^^ 

E  VVEBSTER'S  NEW    W^^otever  your  qaaslions-- bo  il  the  pronuncin**~" 

B  IMTrnu  ATIAUAI     of  Cnntonment t  the  spoiling  oj  o  puriling  word; 

I  InTkRNATIUNAL    thelocethonofZAebrugge,  the  moaning 

-  mi*TmiiADY  ^SL    of  bKghty.oce.lemk.clc,   lKi»  5upran.\e 

1  UlV»l  Ivnl^Ki    1*5    Authoriiy  contflins  on  accu-r ale, Jmel  answer 

I  G.&C.MERmAM  CO^.A'i*''?il^i^!:9-.'?il5S.. 

%  Ple»»«  jenrfmespeci-r 

g      min^jii^esend        J    NAME _ _. 

S  FREE  POCKET  MAf>Si 

IP  °'t  Indepeadcm   VADDRESS 


2700 
^6000Mt.,' 
?•  maHer  IS  equoale 
io  iha)  of  A  15  Vol.  Encycloped 

.';3iiiiiiiiW'nWi«ii»iiiHi>iiiiiiwimiiiiiw<imi 
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More  space  to  build  Tank  motors 
When  tanks  were  sorely  needed 


IN  the  Summer  of  1918,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment began  to  build  an  enormous  fleet  of 
fighting  tanks.  To  propel  them  gaso'\.e  motors 
were  needed  in  a  hurry. 

In  accepting  a  contract  to  build  these  motors,  the 
Locomobile  Company  of  America  found  it  neces- 
sary to  build  a  new  plant.  Ail  facilities  were  already 
employed  to  tjie  limit  in  making  war  equipment. 

Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.  were  employed  as 
designing  and  supervising  engineers  in  August. 
The  building  planned  was  a  one-story,  saw-tooth 
machine  shop,  400  x  165  feet,  with  separate  boiler 
plant.  It  was  closed  in  by  October  when  the  first 
machinery  was  installed. 


"BUILDING 
-    WITH 
FORESIGHT' 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEER  S 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET  CHICAGO,  38  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVENUE  ATLANTA,  HEALEY  BUILDING 

DETROIT,  45  WASHINGTON  BOULEVARD 
LOCKWOOD,    GREENE     &     CO.    OF    CANADA,    LTD.,    MONTREAL,    P.    Q. 
COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD,  GREENE,  47  AVE.  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS,  FRANCE 


^ 


"Beginneb's. 


Now  IS  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools.  Unibrellas. 
Canvas.  Academy  Boards,  Colors. 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's  Box.  as  ilhistrated. 
$3.00.  Full  line  'of  boxes  of  Oil. 
W  ater  Color  and  China  Painting. 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 

Catalogue  sent  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101  Fulton   Street,    New  York 


The  Independent  L^^sson  Plans 

HISTORY,     CIVIC  Sj  ECON- 
OMICS E  N  G  L  I  S  H    LITERATURE 
AND     COMPOSITION 

"OUR  BIG  CHANCE",  BY  WILL  IRfflU 

1,  The  League  of  Nations  is  msrely 
the  formation  of  a  partnership.  *♦♦ 
Sucoess  or  failure  depends  upon  th« 
seal,  intelligence  and  earnestness 
with  utaich  the  high  oontraoting 
parties  conduct  their  busiAees  in 
the  next  five,  ten  or  fifty  years". 
From  this  statement  derelope  a  short 
speech  based  on  Mr.  Irwin's  article 
by  which  you  rotise  enthusiastic  sup- 
port in  a  meeting  of  busi  ness  loen. 
Adapt  the  speech  for  a  strejt-comer 
crowd,  for  a  women's  club,  for  a 
hi^  school  debating  society. 

2.  "Compared  to  the  European  breeds 
we  know  not  racial  hatreds.  ***  Our 
national  history  has  saved  us".  Re- 
view the  successive  waves  of  inanima- 
tion by  which  the  population  of  the 
United  States  has  been  built  up. 
Present  material  in  sigreement  with 
or  in  contradiction  of  Mr.  Irwin's 
statement  "Our  pressing  Americajiiza- 
tion  problem  of  the  present  day  is  a 
matter  not  of  qtiality  but  of  quanti- 
ty". 

"MASSACHUSETTS'  CURE  FOR  BOLSHEVISM" 

1.  Explain  the  national  sisnificsuioe 
of  the  reelection  of  "'Governor  Cool- 
idge  in  Massachusetts. 

2.  Write  an  argumentative  speech  in 
support  of  Governor  Coolidge's 
statement  "There  is  no  right  to 
strike  against  the  public  safety  by 
anybody,  anywhere,  smy  time". 

"WITH  ONE  EYE  OH  1920" 
1.  Enumerate  some  of  the  important 
qtiestions  waiting  discussion  and 
settlement  in  Congress  now.  Look  vp 
the  bill  or  bills  offered  on  any  one 
of  them  and  write  a  fifteen  hundred 
word  article  on  the  need  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

"SIBERIAN  CURRENTS  AND  BDDIBS" 

1.  Review  the  events  of  Adadral  Kol- 
eheik's  regime  in  Siberia  during  the 
year  since  his  coup  d'etat  at  Omsk. 

2.  What  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
various  Allied  nations  towpa*d  his 
.rule? 

i 

'"THE  DEFEAT  OF  YUDENITCB" 
1.  Describe  in  as  imioh  detail  as 
possible  the  organisation  of  the 
Baltic  states  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice* 

"RECALCITRANT  'RUMANIA" 
1.  "Rumania's  propensity  for  expan- 
sion has  been  making  irouble  for  the 
Allies  in  the  easterly  as  well  as  in 
the  westerly  direction" .Amplify  this 
statement  with  a  narrative  of  Ruman- 
ia's activities  since  the  Peace  Con- 
ference reached  a  decision  concern- 
ing her  boundaries.  Draw  sii^le  maps 
by  way  of  illtistration. 
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BOBBINK 
&  ATKINS 


yisii  Ask  frr 

Nanery  Catalog 

ROSES 

EVERGREENS 

RHODODENDRONS 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

OLD-FASHION  FLOWERS 

FRUIT  TREES  AND    BUSHES 

SPRING-FLOWERING  BULBS 

With  Consistent  Service 
RUTHERFORD  NEW  JERSEY 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  El  ECTKIC  CO. 

FIRST    PRKFERRETD    DPIDEND    NO     21 
ORIGINAL  PREFERRED  PIVIDBND  NO.  B5 

The  reifular  quarterly  divldenii  of  »1.60 
per  share  upon  the  fuD-pald  First  Pre- 
ferred and  Original  Preferred  Capital  Stock 
of  the  Company  for  the  .three  months  end- 
ing October  31.  19J9.  will  be  paid  by  checks 
mailed  November  IB,  1919,  to  stockholaors 
of  record  at  3:30  o'clock  P  M.,  October 
31,   1918. 

A    F.    HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President   and   Treasurer. 
3aii  Franclaco.  California.  October  31,  1919. 


1  CiXG/'  DCTI  TDNC  ""  inveetmeints  to  Dis- 
lOMTo  KHIUKINO  .ribulors.  A  selUng 
winner.  Wonderful  Coal  Saver.  Makes  Hot  Blaat  of  Every 
Furnace.  20%  Coal  saving  assured  the  user.  Great  De- 
mand. Distributors  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  Intro- 
ductory  offer  free.  CROWW  FUEL  SAVER,  RICBMOND.  IND. 


Kill  The  Hair  Root 


My    method   is   the  only  \\av  to  prevent   the  hair   Irom  growing 
s^ain.       Easy,     painless      harr  less.       No  scars.       Booklet    free. 
Wriie  today  enclosing  3  stamps.     We  teach  beauty  culture. 
D.  J.  M\HLER.        301.x.  Mahler  Park,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Pinehnrtt  sreets  !t> 
many  friends  tKit  sea- 
son with  extensive  additions 
to  its  world-famed  and  un- 
excelled facilities  for  Sports 

'-»'-'*-'»•  chamoion.hip 
courses.  The  fair  greens  «re 
now  much  better  than  ever 
before.  Most  interesting 
events  durios  the  entire  sea- 


Racing,  Fox  Hunting, 
Tennis,  TrapShooting^ 
Rifle  Range,  Motor- 
ing,  Rid  ng.    Driving. 

-CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Now  Open 
Special  RatcB  Until 

HOLLY  INN  and  BERK- 
SHIRE open  early  in  Jan- 
uary. New  England  early 
(all  weather  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  at  Pine- 
hurst.  For  reservations  or 
Information,  address 
Genaral  Office.  Pins- 
hurtt.  or  LEONARD 
TUFFS.  282  Congruit 
Strmet.  Bomton.  „,: 


THE  SHOE   THAT  HOLDS  ITS  ^SHAPE* 

$5.00   $Q,oo  $j:oo   $g.00   $Q.OO  ^  $2Q.oo 

You  can  save  money  by  wear- 
ing W.L.DougIas  shoes,  the  best 
known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
by  1  OGW.L.Douglasownstores 
and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  bot- 
tom guarantees  the  best  shoes 
in  sty  le,comf  ort  and  service  that 
can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

The  stamped  price  ie  W.  L.  Douglas  personal 
guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everjrwhere  —  they  cost  no  moro  in  San  Fran- 
cisco than  they  do  in  New^  York. 

W.  L.  Douglets  shoes  are  sold  through  our  own 
stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one  profit.  All 
middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  are  eliminated.  By 
this  method  of  mzu-keting  our  shoes,  W.  L.  Douglas  gives  the 
wearer  shoes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $T.OO  and  $8.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best 
shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  the  leaders 
everywhere.  W.  L.  Dougleis  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
made  throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the  market  affords, 
with  a  style  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  America's  fashion 
centers;  they  combine  quality,  style  and  comfort  equal  to  - 
other  makes  selling  at  higher  prices. 

W.L.DougIas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoe- 
makers, under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  experienced 
men,  all  working  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the 
best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CMVTIOJl. — Insist  upon  having  W.  L,  Doagtas  shoma 
with    his   name    and   price  stamped  on  the  6ef«em. 

It  W.  li.  Douglas  shoes  cannot  be  obtained  in  fy/  ^V  j9  rnddnt 

four  vicinity,  order  direct  from  factory  by  mail,  Pi/[^\^Ji.»^ ^  aT^^  W.  L.  douolas  shoe  00. 

•orcel  Post  charges  prepaid.    Write  for  Dltis-  ft^^^^-f^rw C9*«W  "» 5SKi ^ir^li 

trated  Catalog  showing  now  to  order  by  mail.  u  beooktoh,  mass. 
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BOYS 

SHOES 

Bestln  the  World 

$4.00$4.BO$B.OO 


yl  Unique 


1*129  Gi! 


—-^-- 'Candle  Sticks, 
inchesRigli,  ^^•^  containing  Gen- 
uine Bayberry  Candles.  Mailed  attrac- 
tively with  Hand  Colored  Gift  Card. 
Pin  a  dollar  bill  to  your  rtquest  for  cat- 
alog. Money  back  if  requested. 
We've  collected  hundreds  of  distinctive 
gifts,  rich  In  charm  and  sentiment,  and 
pictured  them  in  a  Beautiful  Catalog 
from  which  you  can  choose  your  gifts. 
There's  something  for  everybody.  Your 
list  of  names  and  our  Big  Free  Gift  Book 
is  all  you  need     lis  a  Great  Big  Help. 

THE   HOLMES   CO. 

74  )  Elmwood  Providence.  R.I. 


TOUR 

EUROPE 

AND  SEE  THE 

Great  Battlefields 

OF  BELGIUM  and  FRANCE 

Vi.it  SWITZERLAND.  SUNNY  ITALY 
and  Ihe  FRENCH  RIVIERA.  Sail  by 
S.  S.  "Adriatic"   (24.500  torn)  Jan.  3. 

WALTER  H.   WOODS   CO. 

LITTLE  BUILDING,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


Top  of  the  Morning"" 

Faultless 

>■     ^"^^^^  SINCE  168! 

Pajamas    Nightshirts 
"  TheNlOHTwear  of  a  Nation! " 
For  ^^)ell. Groomed  Slctyp 


CROSENrCLD  ai 


SAuinohE  a  hew  yorh 
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ThisFREEBook 

teHs  how  you  can  set  cath  ior  your  property  by 
using  the  Simpltx  Plana  for  Selling  Real  Estate, 
which  have  aireaciy  told  more  than  5,000  prop- 
erties o(  all  kinds  in  the  46  States.  No  matter 
where  your  property  is  or  what  it  is,  these  scientific 
Plans  will  show  you  how  to  sell  Ayounelf,  with- 
out wasting  time  and  money  with  agents  or  paying 
commissions  to  any  one.  Send  your  natue  and 
address  at  once — a  poital  Will  do — and  you  will 
receive  by  return  mail,  ptostpaid,  a  copy  o(  this 
book — without   co$t 


or  obligation. 
THE    SIMPLEX 
COMPANY 

Dept.  9Q 
1123  BrcMuiway 

New  York 

(A  Sational  Service 
Orgam'zolion  for 
Property  Ottnrrs 


QUICK   RESULTS! 

■'  Sol'i  for  cash  in  1(>  d»ys. 
Re.  otnajendyouruiethode." 

-  ifm.  JJ.  'Carl/and,  Mass. 
"  1  our  method  sold  my  farm 
f.)  catshr—Mrt.L.A.ChU(t.i, 
Mmv.  "Sold  mv  property. 
Your  plan  quickest  I  ever 
saw."— Johnson  String, X.f. 
"  Sold  mv  hotel  for  $5.37.5."  ! 

—  ff.  K  SCeuart.  III. 


Unlike  nxiy  otber  self-filling 
fountaia  pen,  j  thas  no  holes 
in  the  vail — its  safety.sealed 


New  Parker  Patent 
Clip  held  in  place 
like  a  washer— 25c. 

PA 

20,000  dealers  sell 
Parker  Fountain 
Pens. 
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The  service  of  Sanatogen  to 
the  man  who  works  his  brain 

CO^^BINING  purest  albumen  and  organic 
phosphorus  in  chemical  union,  Sanatopen 
takes  to  the  fundamental  sources  of  nervous  and 
mental  efficiency  just  the  elements  needed. 

It  supplies  these  elements  quickly  and  without 
strain  upon  digestion,  giving  the  depleted  cells 
real  nutriment,  real  sustenance  and  no  false 
stimulation. 

The  result  of  this  is  well  summed  up  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
when  he  writes,  "Sanatopen  tomy  mind  is  a  true  food-tonic, 
feeding  the  nerves  and  giving  fresli  vigor  to  the  overworked 
body  and  mind." 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  medical  profession  has 
set  the  seal  of  approval  upon  the  value  of  Sanatopen — no 
less  than  21 .000  doctors  have  written  letters  endorsing  iu 
value. 

_  Should  not  the  knowledge  of  these  facta  create  the  con- 
viction that  Sanatogen  will  also  help  you.' 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere,  in  sizes 
from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of  Medicine,  London,  191J 

)yrile  today  for  interesting  booklet  tc 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
115  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


Enf^Tsed  VPliysidQai  thgWorM  Over 


BATTLE  FIELDS  OF  FRANCE  TOUR 

^*^ith  optional  extensions.       American  TraveL 
Club,  Box  B426,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Dlalogs,MoaologsM|  M  W  AVaude  vllle  Acts 
Musical  Readlngglwl  ■  W  ^How  to  Stage  a  Play 
Dr<.  i'.  8,  Fageantsl  kH  I  WMake  -  ii  p  Goods 
Minstrel  Material  JoKes.RecItatlons.Enterirtlamenls 
CataioRFree.X.S.Deni8on&Cu.Uepc.3    Chicago 


80cyearsj&fpe 


PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 
Janes ville,  Wis. 

New  York  ReUil  iad  Service  Store  Singer  Bldg. 


IS  built  into 


MOOREt^BOOKS 


7 


ohn  C.  Moore^orporation  ^^Sf" 

tgrs.  of  Loose  L^af  &.  Bound  Record  Keeping  Dr'ices 
1080  Stone  SU  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

me  your  160  Pago  Book  illuitrr.oing  your  many  styles  and  sizes  oS 
toose  leif  binders  and  record  sbeeti— ifllme  just  why  Moore's 
M  years  experience  makes  these  compact,  simple  convenient 
poct:s  cost  less  than  nihers.  Hut  tliey  aye  time  and  ttoublc 
in  hiiidline  records  of  ever-,  sort.  Why 
for  eighth'  years  tiey  have  kept  cor- 
st?nOy  impr.jvfnif  until  today  tliev  are 
the  standard  in  over  200.000  oSces  and 
iactoriei.     Send  Free  Book 

Nam* , 

Address. 
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TheModern 
PFay  of 
Doing 
Business 


Report  on  Request 

A  few  copiesof  our  recent  Bulletins  contain- 
ing statistics  and  figures  vitally  important 
to  every  business  man  are  still  available. 
One  will  be  sent  gratis  on  request.  Merely 
write  on  your  letterhead  for  Bulletin  2487 . 


Bolshevism, 
Bankruptcy 
or  Better 
Business? 

What's  Ahead? 

Y'OU  can  answer  if  you  know  the  fundamental  facts, 
figures  and  vital  statistics  of  business  conditions. 
Quit  worrying  about  the  future.  Learn  how  the 
Streams  of  business  flow  and  then  ride  with  them — not 
against  them.  Eight  thousand  of  the  best  business 
men  in  the  country  are  eliminating  guess  work  from 
their  business  and  increasing  their  profits  from  10  to 
30  per  cent  through  their  understanding  of  the  basic 
movements  of  business  as  forecast  in  Babson's  Reports. 

To  Buy  or  Sell? 

Are  the  prices  of  raw  materials  going  to  rise— or  drop? 

Would  it  be  best  to  buy  now— would  you  gain  more 
by  waiting? 

Babson's  Reports  accurately  forecast  price  tendencies 
on  125  to  200  basic  commodities.  The  recommendations 
are  based  on  an  exhaustive  study  of  world  conditions. 
Business  conditions  all  over  the  world  are  analyzed  by 
experts,  and  figures  and  statistics  are  massed  to  show 
the  basic  movements.  Through  them  you  can  see  the 
Law  of  Action  and  Reaction  in  operation.  Study  of 
these  reports  will  enable  you  to  forecast  conditions  in 
your  business  three  months — six  months — yes,  a  year 
ahead  with  almost  uncanny  accuracy. 

What's  Coming? 


The  Babson  Barometer  Letter  of  September  2nd, 
"What's  Coming  This  Fall?"  answers  the  question. 

A  few  copies  are  still  available  for  distribution  to 
interest  the  Executives,  gratis. 

Simply   tear  off  the  coupon  and  hand  it  to  your 
stenographer  when  you  dictate  your  morning's  mail. 


/ 


Babson's  Statistical  Organization  /O 


1/ 


<^v% 


,-=?'.•> 


C  ^'  iC*  * 


Roger  W,  Babson,  President 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

TTie  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World 
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Asbestos 


the  only  rock  on 
which  plants  thrive 


INDUSTRY  thrives  most  where  waste 
is  least.  And  since  the  development  of 
Asbestos  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
saving  of  heat,  power  and  friction,  this 
mineral  of  wonderful  qualities  has  played  an 
important  part  in  Industrial  Conservation. 

It  is  the  base  of  all  efficient  heat  insula- 
tion— the  necessary 
magnesia. 

It  is,  as  well,  the  basic  material  in  the 
most  efficient  of  friction  reducing  packings. 

As  roofings  it  has  qualities  of  durability  and  fire- 
resistance  that  no  other  material  can  approach. 

And  in  innumerable  other  form.s  it  works  mir- 
acles of  industrial  economy  that  a  decade  ago  would 
have  seemed  impossible. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Johns-Manville 
Company  has  steadily  grown  with  the  growth  of  in- 
dustrial demand  for  Asbestos. 

The  Johns-Man ville  asbestos  mines  are  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  In  the  Johns-Manville  plants  every 
Asbestos  product  is  produced  under  super  advan- 
tages both  of  experience  and  equipment.  The  Johns- 
Manville  sales-organization,  operating  through 
branches  in  all  large  cities,  is  an  engineering  organ- 
ization as  well,  carrying  a  helpful  practical  Service, 
that  varies  to  meet  each  new  requirement  but  al- 
ways has  for  its  object — Conservation. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  64  Large  Cities 

For  Canada 

The  Canadian  Johns-Manville  Co..  Ltd.. 

Toronto 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Prod- 
ucts include  Roofings.  Shingles, 
Brake  JLinings  and  Blocks,  Insu- 
lations, Cements,  Packings,  Elec- 
trical Devices.  Tapes,  Clothes, 
Yarns — hundreds  of  products  that 
enter  every  avenue  of  science  and 
the  useful  arts- 


Through — 

Asbestos 

and  iU  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  keep!  the  heal  where  it  helonil 

CEMENTS 

that  tnake  hotter  wallt  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire   ntkl 

PACKINGS 

that  Mvf  power  waste 

LININGS 
that  make  braket  lafe 
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Serves  in  Conservation 
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Just  a  Word 

"One  of  the  greatest — perhaps  the 
greatest — of  achievements  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  thought,"  this  is  what 
the  President  of  the  British  Royal  So- 
ciety calls  Einstein's  theory  of  rela- 
tivity that  is  explained  in  the  article 
on  "The  Weight  of  Light"  in  this  is- 
sue. Next  week  Dr.  Slosson  will  explain 
some  of  the  revolutionary  consequences 
of  the  theory  on  our  ideas  of  space  and 
time. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Ex-King  Ludwig — I  have  no  wish  to 
go  back. 

Enrico  Caruso — I  am  enchanted 
with  Mexico. 

Henri  Bendel — The  taste  of  a  real 
lady  cannot  be  vulgarized. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  object 
to  classes  in  a  world  where  God  made 
men. 

Charles  M.  Schwab — Now  is  the 
time  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  and  work 
hard. 

Mrs.  Henry  Symes — Before  retiring 
shrug  the  shoulders  with  rotary 
movement. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Brewster — There's  noth- 
ing quite  so  pretty  as  the  long  harem 
pantaloon. 

Actress  Marjorie  Rambeau — The 
only  costumes  I  would  call  indecent  are 
the  ugly  ones. 

Mrs.  May  Eliot  Hobbs — American 
\vomen  have  forgotten  how  to  shop  if 
they  ever  knew. 
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Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson — The 
cutaway  coat  is  about  the  last  remnant 
of  the  skirt  age. 

Adeline  Sterling — There  is  noth- 
ing to  worry  the  clergy  about  the  dress 
of  women  today. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury — I  don't 
like  anything  split — split  tickets,  split 
peas  or  split  sodas. 

Josh  Wise — Never  throw  away  an 
old  hot  water  bottle.  Lovely  soft  col- 
lars can  be  made  for  your  husband  of 
the  rubber. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy— I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  only 
cotton  stockings  should  be  worn  by 
young  flappers. 

Ex-King  Constantine — Why  should 
we  not  have  been  left  in  peace  by  the 
Allies  to  live  our  lives  and  keep  our 
courts  as  usual? 

Mrs.  Jane  Sterling — Women  who 
don't  want  to  wear  trousers  can  com- 
promise by  wearing  tuxedo  coats  and 
black  divided  skirts. 

Mrs.  Helen  Barrett  Montgomery 
— Millions  of  boys  are  coming  back  to 
civil  life  with  their  ideas  of  women 
lowered  by  their  experiences  overseas. 

Luke  McLuke — The  reason  why 
men  have  such  fool  middle  names  is 
because  both  Mother  and  Father  in- 
sisted on  naming  the  baby  after  their 
families. 

Roy  K.  Moulton — Food  is  lower  in 
price  in  Brazil,  Indiana,  than  in  any 
other  place  in  the  country.  But  we 
would  rather  live  somewhere  else  with- 
out the  food. 


To  Our  Readers  and  Our  Advertisers 

The  printers'  strike  in  New  York  has  failed.  The  attempt  of  radical  elements  to  introduce  the 
practice  of  breaking  contracts  and  considering  promises  of  no  importance  when  made  by  workers  to 
employers  has  been  defeated.  Consequently  The  Independent  appears  once  more  in  its  accustomed 
form.  We  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  our  readers  and  our  advertisers 
for  their  loyal  and  uncomplaining  support  during  these  trying  weeks.  We  are  going  to  try  hard  to 
be  worthy  of  this  vote  of  confidence.  The  subscription  period  of  each  present  subscriber  to  The 
Independent  will  be  extended  for  five  weeks  to  make  up  for  the  issues  which  have  been  missed.  No 
change,  however,  will  be  made  in  the  date  on  the  wrapper  of  your  paper.  The  task  of  changing  all 
those  dates  would  be  too  great.  Your  term  of  subscription  will  merely  go  on  five  weeks  beyond 
the  date  on  the  wrapper. 
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When  the  Men  are  Alone 


AFTER  dinner,  when  the  men  go  into  the 
library  to  talk  business  and  ,swap  stories, 
and  the  gray  smoke  of  after-dinner  cigars  hangs 
like  a  mist  over  the  easy  chairs,  nothing  looks 
more  home-like  or  attractive  than  the  soft 
gleam  of  silverware  in  the  lamplight,  radiating 
like  the  smile  of  hospitality  itself. 


Water  in  a  silver  pitcher;  cigarettes  in  a  silver 
box,  cigars  on  a  silver  tray;  the  picture  of  a 
wife  or  daughter  in  silver  frame;  coffee,  per- 
haps, served  in  the  library  from  a  charming 
silver  service— these  things  lend  to  the  room 
something  of  the  spirit  and  the  sparkle  that  a 
good  story  lends  to  the  conversation. 


GoRHAM  Sterling 
Silverware  for  the 
home  is  available 
from  leading  jew- 
elers   everywhere. 


For  the  library  or 
any  man'  s  room 
there  is  a  wide 
selection    of  Cor- 
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WORKS'       PROVIDENCE      AND      NEW      YORK 


Our  Big  Chance 


p 


By  Will  Irwin 


ROPAGANDA       is 

virtually  a  new 
force  in  the  world. 
It  sprang  from  the 
operations  of  special  inter- 
ests, and  society  has  as  yet 
taken  no  measures  to  con- 
trol it.  Wherefore,  it  runs 
riot.  The  propagandist 
who  deals  with  interna- 
tional aifairs  holds  a  terri- 
ble advantage  over  the 
plain  citizen.  How,  after 
all,  is  Mr.  Smith  of  Peoria, 
Illinois,  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  Poland,  say, 
what  kind  of  people  the 
Poles  are,  except  by  what 
he  reads  in  the  newspa- 
pers? If  he  lives  in  the 
Fourth  Ward,  it  is  foolish 
to  start  a  propaganda  to 
persuade  him  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fifth  Ward  are 
a  race  of  thieves  and  thugs 
and  liars  with  invidious 
intentions  on  him  and  his 
brood.  Any  day  he  can  go 
down  into  the  Fifth  Ward 
and  learn  the  truth.  A 
propaganda  designed  to 
make  him  hate  and  suspect 
the  people  of  Des  Moines 
little  better,  probably;  but 


PartU 


Western  Xeicspaiif-r  I'riion 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  Giuseppes  and  Murphys  there 
were  among  the  American  soldiers  listed  for  honors?  In  the 
World  War,  the  new  American, — recently  naturalized  or  of  the 
first  generation, — was  even  more  valorous  than  the  American  of 
older  stock.  Charles  Danielson,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  and  Harry 
Henson,  of  Perry.  Illinois,  above,  were  each  twice  decorated 
by    the    French    Government    for    special    bravery    under    fire 


"Germany!"  said  I,  "why, 
the  British  people  would 
never  stand  for  that,  after 
all  they've  suffered  and  all 
Germany  has  done." 

He  smiled. 

"Give  me  the  sources  of 
public  opinion  and  I  could 
make  that  possible  in  ten 
years  after  the  war — may- 
be in  five,"  he  said.  "Es- 
pecially if  I  could  work  up 
hate  against  some  one 
else." 

The  propaganda  of  hate, 
however,  is  the  one  against 
which  we  must  guard  our- 
selves, during  the  coming 
ten  years.  We  may  be  bom- 
barded with  it;  and  the 
men  behind  the  guns  will 
be  certain  gentlemen  of 
large  interests  who  want 
to  grab  something.  To  il- 
lustrate how  the  game  will 
work  in  European  affairs, 
let  us  take  an  example 
nearer  home. 

Mexico  lies  to  the  South, 
rich  and  undeveloped.  A 
few  interested  persons  in 
the    United    States    would 


would  succeed  with 
even  that  would  be 


him  a 
foolish 

in  the  end.  A  certain  number  of  citizens  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  have  relatives  and  friends  and  business  connec- 
tions in  Des  Moines;  they  will  tell  him  the  truth.  But 
who  is  to  tell  him  that  the  Italians  or  the  French  or 
the  Spanish  or  the  Mexicans  are  not  the  beings  he  sees 
painted  in  his  favorite  newspaper  or  in  a  pamphlet  with 
which  he  has  idled  away  an  hour  at  a  railroad  station? 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  make  peoples  love  each  other  thru 
propaganda,"  said  an  experienced  man  in  that  game, 
midcourse  of  the  war;  "it's  easy  to  make  them  hate." 
The  Germans,  inventors  of  this  poison  gas  to  the  mind, 
have  proved  that.  The  native,  natural  hatred  of  Ger- 
many, I  am  convinced,  runs  against  France.  Before  the 
war,  only  the  envious  commercial  and  pan-German 
classes  hated  England,  and  then  not  in  their  bones. 
They  were  merely  troubled  with  envy.  But  after  Eng- 
land entered  the  war,  the  propagandist  went  to  work 
and  lashed  the  people  up  to  such  a  frenzy  of  Anglo- 
phobia that  they  gnashed  their  teeth  with  unholy  joy 
every  time  a  Zeppelin  wiped  out  civilians  in  England. 
Now  that  the  pressure  has  been  removed,  their  natural 
feeling  has  reasserted  itself. 

It  really  is  easy,  that  propaganda  of  hate.  The  whole 
experience  of  the  war  proves  that.  The  propaganda  of 
love,  tho  less  easy,  is  far  from  impossible.  I  talked  once 
to  an  able  Englishman  who  took  seriously  "that  some- 
what tawdry  ideal  of  empire,"  saw  the  world  onlj'  in  the 
old  terms,  and  was  an  absolute  cynic.  Do  not  take  him 
as  typical  of  England;  such  men  exist  in  every  nation. 

"Perhaps,  after  this  war,  we  shall  find  it  convenient 
to  have  an  alliance  with  Germany,"  he  said. 


like  to  have  us  send  an  army  to  grab  Mexico,  thereby 
furnishing  them  with  business  openings.  To  them- 
selves, of  course,  they  are  not  vicious  in  intention.  They 
really  believe  that  the  Mexicans  in  the  end  would  like 
to  be  taken  over  and  taught  to  eat  nut  sundaes,  wear 
ready-made  clothes  and  play  baseball.  And  it  would  be 
good  business.  Naturally,  the  Mexicans  think  other- 
wise. Now  the  great  body  of  popular  opinion  in  the 
United  States  runs,  fortunately,  counter  to  such  a 
proposition.  We,  as  a  people,  seem  to  believe  that  self- 
determination  begins  near  home. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  gentlemen  of  invidious 
intentions  on  Mexico  should  raise  a  large  slush  fund 
and  get  at  the  sources  of  public  opinion?  They  would 
begin  probably  by  magnifying  every  tiny  incident  be- 
tween a  Mexican  and  an  American  into  an  episode  of 
international  importance.  Always  they  would  so  report 
it  as  to  put  the  Mexican  in  the  wrong.  They  would  fol- 
low by  painting  on  the  public  mind  a  picture  of  tae 
Mexican  as  a  low,  dangerous  creature,  who  must  be 
roped  and  hog-tied  for  our  own  protection.  They  would 
spread  rumors  and  hints — such  as  the  recent  untrue 
report  that  Japan  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  Lower 
California.  Then,  some  day,  the  serious  incident,  either 
accidental  or  stage-managed — and  then  a  war  of  con- 
quest which  we  might  be  persuaded  to  call  a  crusade. 
'This  is  not  likely  to  happen,  I  am  glad  to  say,  but  it  is 
not  impossible,  either;  and  it  illustrates  the  origin  and 
uses  of  hate-propaganda. 

Now  some,  perhaps  most,  of  the  hate-propaganda 
which  we  shall  read  in  the  next  ten  years  will  be  in 
the  narrow  sense  none  of  our  business.  In  the  broader 
sense,  it  will  be  absolutely  our  business.  For  our  own 
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higher  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, we  are  backing  the  legal  corrective  of  wars  which 
we  call  the  League  of  Nations.  We  must  back  also  its 
ethical  corrective.  We  need  to  make  our  peace  societies 
practical  and  "realist"  instead  of  vague;  to  join  hands 
with  other  peace  societies  across  the  waters,  to  infuse 
them  all  with  our  spirit  of  tolerance.  We  need  to  create 
in  the  rising  generation  of  journalists  a  brand  of  in- 
ternational reporter  who  prefers  sanity  to  sensation- 
alism and  who  instead  of  slapping  on  the  wires  hints 
of  wars  and  crimes  against  humanity,  shall  help  each 
little  section  of  the  world  to  understand  each  other  sec- 
tion. I  can  even  conceive  a  society,  heavily  endowed, 
intelligently  conducted,  which  should  make  a  business 
of  following  up  hate  propaganda  and  correcting  it  with 
the  other  side  of  the  story — which  would  be,  usually, 
the  truth.  We  need  above  all  to  build  up,  thru  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  moral  teaching,  as  the  churches,  schools 
and  universities,  the  new  code  of  decent  international 
ethics. 

Toward  what  end  should  we  aim?  I  think  toward  a 
decent  and  sane  nationalism  tempered  by  a  decent  and 
sane  internationalism.  Let  us  take  the  illustration  of 
the  family,  which  comes  nearer  to  hitting  on  all  four 
cylinders  than  most  analogies.  It  is  well  that  I  should 
love  and  honor  my  mother  above  all  women  save  my 
wife.  It  is  evil  that  I  should  love  my  mother  so  much 
that  I  steal  for  her  the  diamond  necklace  which  she 
wants  and  cannot  have,  or  kill  Mrs.  Jones,  with  whom 
she  has  quarreled.  Now  this  latter  interpretation  of 
family  life  roughly  describes  the  exaggerated  national- 
ism of  the  past  fifty  years,  which  produced  such  mani- 
festations as  the  state-worship  of  modern  Germany. 
That  absolute  internationalism  which  would  make 
every  Frenchman  regard  every  German,  every  Italian 
regard  every  Slav,  as  exactly  the  same  sort  of  person  as 
himself,  seems  to  me  not  only  impossible  in  the  present 
state  of  the  human  race,  but  also  undesirable.  Decent 
nationalism  gives  that  variety  which  lends  to  life  dif- 
ference and  therefore  savor.  The  task  of  making  his 
nation  better,  more  advanced,  more  honest,  is  an  eind 
which  the  mind  of  the  average  man  can  compass,  where- 
as the  improvement  of  the  world  in  general  is  to  him 
an  end  a  little  remote.  His  very  pride  in  his  national 
background  is  to  him  an  inspiration. 

HERE  the  reporter,  from  his  position  in  the  pulpit, 
opens  the  Book  of  Wisdom  for  a  new  text.  We 
might  just  as  well,  brethren,  begin  at  home.  It  will 
give  us  training  for  the  larger  task.  Which  leads  me 
to  a  consideration  of  what  we  have  begun  to  call, 
since  we  went  to  war,  Americanization.  The  unsus- 
pected existence  of  race-elements  among  us  which 
seemed  at  least  to  prefer  the  despotic  nations  of 
their  origin  to  this  nation  of  their  adoption,  made  us 
suspect  that  we  had  been  careless,  to  say  the  least, 
about  the  problem  of  American  nationality.  Hence, 
here  and  there,  a  hue  and  cry  against  the  new  immi- 
grant and  a  movement  to  Americanize  him  with  an  ax. 
There  are  ways  of  making  Americans,  and  again 
other  ways.  Too  many  of  our  Americanizers,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  proceeding  in  such  fashion  as  to  encourage 
our  old,  besetting  corporate  sin  of  race  hatred.  Our 
Americanizers  might  with  profit  study  the  course  of 
Germany  in  Alsace.  In  1870,  she  assumed  government 
of  that  province.  She  had  taken  it  by  conquest,  not  by 
will  of  the  people.  Every  other  element  in  the  situation 
favored  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  Alsatians  into  Ger- 
man nationality.  They  spoke  French  in  the  salons,  the 
government  offices  and  the  schools.  In  the  kitchens  and 
shops  they  spoke  a  Germanic  dialect.  A  born  Alsatian 
can  as  easily  perfect  himself  in   High  German  as  an 


American  speaking  the  ungrammatical  English  of  the 
backwoods  can  perfect  himself  in  grammatical  Eng- 
lish. They  were  mostly  of  German  stock — ^as  nearly 
akin  racially  to  the  dominant  Prussians  as  are  the 
Bavarians. 

BUT  Germany  began  Germanizing  with  an  ax.  She 
denied  the  Alsatians  full  political  rights,  made 
Alsace  a  crown  colony.  She  long  forbade,  under 
heavy  penalty,  the  teaching,  and  often  the  use  of, 
the  French  language.  She  forbade  the  children  of  Alsace 
to  travel,  because  they  might  absorb  in  their  tender 
years  some  culture  other  than  German.  When  the  Alsa- 
tian was  not  running  into  a  "must''  of  his  Prussian 
masters,  he  was  encountering  a  "verboten."  Germany 
had  many  material  advantages  to  offer  Alsace.  Most 
detached  observers  of  the  problem  believe  that  she 
might,  with  other  tactics,  have  made  the  majority  of 
Alsatians  German  in  feeling.  As  it  was,  when  France 
came  to  take  over  the  country — I  saw  this  myself — 
the  enthusiasm,  the  ecstasy,  could  be  compared  only  to 
a  great  camp-meeting.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
within  her  borders  Savoy,  Nice  and  Corsica,  recently 
Italian;  Brittany,  Celtic  in  blood,  Gaelic  in  popular  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  Basque  provinces  of  the  South.  There  is 
not,  there  never  was  a  Savoyard  problem  in  France,  or 
a  Breton  problem  or  a  Basque  problem.  She  teaches 
French  in  the  schools  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  If  the  Sa- 
voyard or  the  Nicean  wants  to  talk  Italian,  to  teach  it 
to  his  children,  if  the  Breton  wants  to  talk  Gaelic  or 
the  Basque  his  strange,  mysterious  native  dialect,  that 
is  his  business.  France  gave  his  ancestors,  from  the 
moment  they  entered  the  kingdom,  the  empire  or  the 
republic,  such  jjolitical  rights  as  there  were.  She  asked 
them  only  to  obey  the  laws.  And  France  absorbed  them 
without  a  struggle. 

In  that  matter  of  language,  take  the  recent  rage 
against  German.  Some  of  our  states  have  barred  abso- 
lutely the  teaching  of  that  hated  tongue.  Of  course  the 
situation  in  certain  districts  of  the  West,  where  we 
discovered  that  the  basic  instruction  was  in  German, 
not  English,  presented  an  intolerable  situation.  Almost 
equally  intolerable  was  the  fact  that  in  the  greater  part 
of  our  public  schools  German,  next  to  English,  was  the 
favored  modern  tongue.  The  favored  tongue  in  this 
country  should  be  Spanish,  second  only  to  English  as 
a  world  language  spoken  by  almost  the  whole  Western 
Continent  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Next,  probably, 
should  stand  French,  hardly  inferior  to  English  for  the 
purposes  of  international  intercourse.  This  emphasis 
on  German  we  owe  to  the  subtle  propaganda  begun  after 
1902,  when  Prince  Henry  visited  this  country  and  was 
shocked  to  see  so  many  Germans  becoming  American. 

However,  we  shall  do  business  with  Germany  after 
the  war,  and  German  remains  one  of  the  four  dominant 
languages.  Since  spread  of  modern  languages  is  in 
itself  a  means  toward  decent  internationalism,  the  rem- 
edy, it  seems  to  me,  is  not  less  German — except  in  the 
schools  which  had  the  cool  assurance  to  bar  English — 
but  more  Spanish,  French  and  Italian.  If  any  one  calls 
me  pro-German  for  this,  let  me  submit  that  the  French 
have  not  been,  since  1914,  conspicuously  pro-German. 
Yet  the  French  educational  authorities  have  worked, 
publicly  and  privately,  ever  since  this  war  began,  to 
prevent  their  people  from  ceasing  to  study  the  German 
language.  "We  must  not  let  undue  prejudice  stunt  the 
education  of  our  children"  was  the  way  they  stated 
their  position. 

Do  Americanizers  of  this  class  realize  how  much  the 
war  itself  did  for  true  Americanization?  We  took  the 
newly  naturalized  foreigner,  or  his  descendants  of  the 
first  generation,  and  gave  them  [Continued  on  page  150 
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But  Why  Unscramble  the  Railroads  ? 

By  Interstate  Commerce  Commissoner  Robert  W.  WooUey 

No  group  of  men  is  perhaps  so  well  qualified  to  judge  soundly  and  in  large  perspective  the  problem  "Shall  the 
Government  Keep  the  Railroads?"  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  For  years  it  has  maintained  a  high 
record,  among  shippers,  carriers  and  consumers,  for  fairness  and  ability.  Thru  the  war  Robert  W.  WooUey,  as  one 
of  its  Commissioners,  has  been  at  close  grasp  with  the  railroad  problem.  He  advises  that  the  railroads  shall  not  be 
turned  back  to  private  control  at  this  time.  Here  are  his  major  reasons,  as  prepared  by  him  for  The  Independent 
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IT  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  stress  too 
heavily  the  im- 
portance of  the 
question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  railroads ; 
they  are  the  arteries 
of  our  commerce, 
both  domestic  and 
foreign.  It  would  be 
as  logical  to  expect  a 
young  human  body 
to  develop  to  full  size 
and  strength  when 
its  supply  of  blood  is 
not  distributed  in  the 
way  demanded  by  na- 
ture as  that  a  great 
national  development 
consistent  with  our 
ideals  of  democracy, 
with  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all,  will 

take  place  unless  there  is  some  broad,  constructive  plan 
for  the  coordination  and  development  of  both  rail  and 
water  carriers. 

The  message  of  the  President  to  the  Congress  of  May 
20,  announcing  that  the  railroads  now  under  Federal 
control  will  be  returned  to  their  owners  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  year,  is  a  call  for  immediate  serious 
thought  by  the  people  and  for  intelligent  and  disinter- 
ested discussion  by  the  press  as  to  the  future  of  our 
ra-ilroads,  to  the  end  that  "legislation  be  considered 
which  may  tend  to  make  of  these  instrumentalities  of 
our  modern  life  a  uniform  and  coordinated  system" 
and  at  rates  "uniform  and  intelligible."  Constructive 
thought,  it  is  needless  to  say,  must  have  as  its  founda- 
tion a  belief  that  while  due  consideration  shall  be  given 
to  the  interests  of  security  holders  and  of  those  engaged 
in  farming,  mining  and  manufacturing  or  in  the  sale 
of  the  products  of  farm,  mine  and  factory,  the  prime 
consideration,  to  be  kept  always  uppermost,  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  public,  the  whole  public. 

Transportation  conditions  affect  every  one  vitally,  in 
his  convenience  and  in  his  pocketbook;  they  affect  ma- 
terially the  social  and  economic  condition  of  every  in- 
dividual in  America;  upon  them,  especially  upon  freight 
rates,  is  largely  dependent  the  welfare,  in  many  cases 
the  existence,  of  thousands  of  communities.  Yet,  in  the 
very  nature  of  our  rapid  growth  as  a  nation,  freight 
rates  and  the  opportunity  and  freedom  of  millions  of 
our  people  and  thousands  of  our  communities  have  been 
dictated  by  the  railroads,  and  as  a  result — there  are 
clear-cut  illustrations  by  the  score  in  proof — communi- 
ties or  industries  have  developed  or  been  forbidden  de- 
velopment exactly  as  the  directors  of  our  great  trans- 
portation systems  have  decreed. 

The  railroads  and  many  of  their  principal  shippers 
have  a  common  interest  which  is  not  that  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country  as  a  whole;  the  railroads  en- 
courage substantially  the  development  of  industries 
which  will  produce  traffic  of  a  nature  desired  by  them, 


Mr.  Woolley  is  a  stickler  for  facts 


at  the  expense  of 
other  traffic  and  with- 
out reference  to  the 
rights  of  other  ship- 
pers to  rates  which 
are  just  and  reason- 
able and  non-discrim- 
inatory, and  the  fa- 
v  o  r  e  d  shippers  do 
not  desire  the  encour- 
agement of  a  multi- 
plicity of  competitive 
markets.  Accordingly 
we  have  rates  made 
upon  no  uniform  or 
scientific  basis,  to 
the  end  that  regard- 
less of  mileage  or  of 
relative  costs  of 
transportation,  traffic 
which  the  carriers 
desire  to  handle  may 
move  to  the  markets 
which  the  selfish  interests  of  such'  carriers  may 
dictate.  It  is  clear,  in  short,  that  our  present  freight 
rate  structure  is  unscientific,  illogical,  and  laden 
with  preference,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  equally  clear 
that  a  sufficient  time  under  normal  conditions  should 
be  granted  for  developing  plans  calculated  to  do 
exact  justice  to  the  w^hole  public,  rather  than  to  the 
shippers  and  the  carriers  alone.  The  time  to  make 
the  necessary  study  and  readjustment  of  rates  is  while 
the  Government  is  operating  the  roads  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  ends  sought,  the  placing  of  the  services  of 
transportation  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  free  from 
preference  or  discrimination,  is  reason  enough  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  roads  by  the  Government  for 
a  reasonable  period  after  the  declaration  of  peace;  in 
fact,  for  whatever  period  may  be  necessary. 

Equality  of  opportunity  in  the  use  of  transportation 
agencies  calls  for  the  establishment  of  line-haul  charges, 
based  upon  mileage,  with  proper  classification  of  com- 
modities, separate  and  distinct  from  terminal  charges; 
and  in  my  view  Congress  should  provide  bj'  legislation 
for  the  unification  of  all  our  railroads,  large  and  small, 
weak  and  strong,  and  thus  make  possible  the  installa- 
tion of  a  nation-wide  rate  structure  which  would  give 
to  every  shipper  the  full  benefit  of  his  location  and  to 
the  public  all  of  the  benefits  of  competition,  unrestrained 
by  the  desire  of  railroad  managements  to  encourage  only 
such  traffic  as  the  interests  of  their  particular  roads 
may  dictate.  Such  a  structure  would  not  be  possible  un- 
der private  control  unless  Congress  were  to  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  make 
rates — not  merely  to  prescribe  the  maximum  rate  as  at 
present — because  otherwise  potential  water  competition 
and  useful  fictions  would  intervene  to  defeat  it.  My 
idea,  in  brief,  is  that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  announce 
a  policy  of  its  own  as  to  equalizing  commercial  condi- 
tions and  to  take  this  legislative  function  permanently 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 
Before  reaching  a  conclusion  [Continued  on  page  138 
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If  He  Were  President 

The  Independent  Series  of  Article  on  Some  Likely 
Candidates  for  1920,  Presenting  the  Views  of  Leading 
Republicans  and  Democrats  on  the  Vital  Issues  of  Today 

William  Gibbs  McAdoo 

Including  an  Interview  with  the  Former  Secretai*y 

of  the  Treasury  and  Director  General  of  Railroads 

By  Donald  Wilhelm 


FIRST — lest  we  echo  a  prevailing  prejudice — the 
writer  is  able  to  state  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  apparently  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo did  not  quit  his  multifarious  Washington 
duties  unnecessarily,  or  because  he  seemed  about  to  be 
under  fire,  or  to  take  up  arms  after  the  Presidency.  To 
the  contrary,  he  determined  to  resign  from  the  Treas- 
ury— and  so  conclusively  told  the  President — long  be- 
fore the  war.  In  fact,  it  was  clearly  established  in  the 
White  House  that  he  was  to  retire  on  March  4,  1917, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  President's  first  term.  But  as 
the  second  inaugural  approached  our  affairs  with  Ger- 
many became  critical.  War  seemed  inevitable,  and  when 
war  seemed  inevitable  the  pressure  of  many  reasons  pre- 
vailed— for  in  all  directions  Uncle  Sam  was  stiffening 
himself  for  the  ordeal — and  it  was  not  strange,  accord- 
ingly and  especially  in  the  light  of  what  follows  here 
below,  that  Mr.  McAdoo  agreed  to  remain  as  long  as 
the  war  lasted — ^which  was  no  more  than  the  nation 
expected — even  tho,  neither  physically  nor  financially, 
was  Mr.  McAdoo  in  shape  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Wash- 
ington. Moreover,  the  railroads  were  in  a  bad  way.  And 
their  financial  posture  was  precarious.  There  were  many 
impending  railway  receiverships.  Labor  troubles, .  too, 
were  very  serious.  The  congestion  on  some  of  the  most 
important  lines  was  steadily  growing  worse,  and  the 
demands  were  steadily  growing  greater.  It  was  obvious, 
also,  that  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  railroads  would 
poignantly  affect  the  financial  stability  of  the  nation, 
which,  with  the  tremendous  burdens  of  war,  was  about 
to  be  put  to  the  ultimate  test. 

These  statements,  moreover,  are  authoritative,  and 
should — when  taken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  McAdoo's 
pronounced  plan  of  three  years  before,  the  testimony  of 
persons  who  noted  his  physical  condition  on  his  trip 
to  California  after  his  resignation,  and  his  own  frank 
admission  that  he  had  depleted  his  "modest  fortune" 
all  too  much  by  living  in  Washington,  where  he  received 
no  salary  for  serving  as  Director  General  of  Railroads 
— be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  justification  for 
returning  to  private  life.  They  should  be  taken  as  au- 
thoritative because,  Mr.  McAdoo  himself,  in  his  letter 
of  resignation,  vouched  for  their  absolute  accuracy. 

"Mr.  McAdoo,''  I  said,  "was  it  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  over  the  railroads  for  the  war?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  had  to  'railroad'  the  Kaiser  to 
beat  him  quickly,  and  we  could  not  do  this  unless  the 
Government  controlled  all  the  railroads  for  the  war 
purpose.  One  must  remember  that  finance  and  trans- 
portation were  basic  to  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Every 
demand  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  every  department 
of  the  Government  and,  in  fact,  of  our  allies,  was  trans- 
muted into  a  call  upon  the  Treasury  for  money  and 
upon  the  railroads  for  transportation.  If  the  Treasury 
and  the  railroads  had  failed  to  function  sufficiently  and 
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efficiently,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  disasters  might  have 
befallen  us,  and  I  say  this  not  to  claim  any  credit  for 
myself,  but  in  order  to  give  credit  to  whom  it  is  due, 
namely,  to  the  devoted  men  who  composed  my  staff  in 
the  Treasury  Department  and  to  the  employees  of  that 
great  department,  as  well  as  to  the  members  of  my  rail- 
road staff  and  to  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  were  animated 
by  a  high  spirit  of  patriotism  and  determination  and 
performed  their  part  in  the  war  with  the  highest  effi- 
ciency and  promptitude. 

"Of  course  it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  war 
that  the  financial  situation  of  this  country  be  kept 
strong  at  all  times  and  that  confidence  should  be  pre- 
served for  the  double  reason  that  we  had  not  only  to 
finance  our  own  part  of  the  war  but  to  finance  our 
allies  as  well. 

I  HE  railroads,  when  the  Government  took  them 
over,  were  so  congested  in  the  eastern  territory 
that  freight  and  passengers  were  not  being  moved 
promptly  and  a  complete  breakdown  in  the  trans- 
portation system  was  imminent.  Strikes  were  impend- 
ing because  of  the  general  discontent  among  the  two 
million  employees,  due  to  insufficient  wages  and  unsatis- 
factory working  conditions.  Railroad  credit  was  in 
peril  and  receiverships  threatened  many  of  the  proper- 
ties. The  railroad  problem  was,  therefore,  financial  as 
well  as  economic.  Disaster  to  the  railroads  would  have 
impaired  seriously  the  financial  situation.  Therefore, 
the  Government  had  to  take  them  so  as  to  coordinate 
all  railroad  facilities,  using  them  in  common  for  the 
war  purpose,  in  order  to  secure  the  essential  transporta- 
tion needed  for  the  success  of  our  arms,  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  general  financial  situation.  But  the  para- 
mount consideration  and  necessity  was,  of  course,  the 
military  purpose  and  that  could  not  be  successfully 
served  unless  the  Government  controlled  the  railroads. 
"We  can  see  now  that,  had  the  railroads  not  func- 
tioned sufficiently  and  efficiently  in  the  United  States, 
during  the  year  1918,  the  war  would  not  have  ended 
until  after  a  spring  or  summer  campaign  in  1919.  Most 
of  the  military  leaders  and  well-informed  people,  con- 
sidered as  inevitable,  a  1919  campaign.  The  efficient 
functioning  of  the  railroads  in  transporting  troops  and 
material,  not  only  between  cantonments,  but  to  the  ports 
of  embarkation,  in  the  handling  of  all  materials  re- 
quired to  keep  the  industries  of  the  country  going  at 
top  speed,  and  in  the  prompt  movement  of  the  muni- 
tions, food  and  supplies,  that  were  indispensable  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Allies,  did  more  toward  end- 
ing the  war  quickly  than  any  other  single  factor  of 
which  I  have  knowledge,  except  finance.  Of  course,  the 
war  could  not  have  been  won  thru  finance  and  trans- 
portation alone,  but,  certainly,  we  could  not  have  made 
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a  beginning  toward  effective  fighting,  much  less  have 
won  the  victory,  without  them." 

"It  is  claimed  by  many,"  I  said,  that  government 
control  of  the  railroads  was  a  failure  because  there 
was  a  deficit  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  for  the 
year  1918.  What  is  your  view  of  that?" 

"The  facts  do  not  justify  any  such  claim,"  he  replied. 
"Far  from  being  a  failure,  government  control  of  the 
railroads  was  a  phenomenal  success,  measured  by  the 
results  achieved.  The  railroads  were  taken  over  for  the 
war  purpose,  they  were  operated,  not  to  make  a  profit, 
but  to  win  the  war,  just  as  our  armies  in  the  field  were 
not  operated  for  profit,  but  to  win  the  war.  In  neither  the 
case  of  the  railroads,  nor  of  the  army,  did  we  count  the 
cost,  or  judge  the  achievement  in  terms  of  dollars.  No 
war  should  be  waged  for  profit  and  no  profit  should  be 
made  out  of  any  agency  of  war.  But  let  us  measure  the 
results  by  the  standard  of  those  people  who  think  in 
terms  of  dollars  only: 

"As  I  have  said,  the  efficient  functioning  of  the  rail- 
roads was,  I  think,  the  largest  single  factor  in  shorter>- 
ing  the  war.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that,  if  they 
had  not  performed  their  part 
so  well,  a  spring  campaign 
in  1919  would  have  been  in- 
evitable. The  victory  was 
finally  won  in  November, 
1918 — six  to  nine  months 
earlier  than  expected.  But 
let  us  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  rail- 
roads were  largely  instru- 
mental in  shortening  the 
war  by  only  three  months, 
or  ninety  days. 

"At  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice the  expenditures  of  the 
Treasury  were  $60,000,000. 
daily.  A  saving  of  ninety 
days  of  war,  therefore,  meant 
a  saving  of  $60,000,000  per 
day,  or  a  total  of  $5,400,000,- 
000.  Spending  $200,000,000 
to  save  $5,400,000,000  is  the 

best    kind    of    business.     Was      vnaer^coo<l  &  Vnder^ood 

not   the   money   well    spent,      ^^    ^cAdoo   leads   all    D 
and  can  it  be  said  that  gov-       dates— should    Mr.    Wilson 


\\  liile  reaiiii^  ai  I'eiiilelion.  (>re{i<m.  llie  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  joined  Till  Taylor,  Pendelton's 
sheriff,     and     Governor     Olcott,     in     a     round-up 


Mr.    McAdoo    with    Mrs.    McAdoo    and    Ellen    Wilson    McAdoo 
in     California     after     he     had     resigned     from     the     Cabinet 

ernment  control  of  the  rail- 
roads was  a  failure?  But, 
more  than  all,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  saving  in  human 
life  and  human  suffering 
and  the  prevention  of  a  vast 
amount  of  waste  and  de- 
struction which  the  earlier 
termination  of  the  war  may 
claim  as  its  greatest  con- 
tribution. The  job  was  to 
'railroad'  the  Kaiser  to 
speedy  defeat.  That  job  was 
done.  After  all,  isn't  that 
the  answer? 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
too,  that  altho  the  total  cost 
of  the  war  was  approxi- 
mately $25,000,000,000,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  or  $200,000,000  was 
for  railroad  transportation 
in  the  United  States.  From 
no  other  $200,000,000  ex- 
pended in  the  war,  was  there 
so  much  value  received. 
"Let  me  add  that  it  would  have  been  just  as  easy  as 
not  to  make  the  railroads  earn  a  profit  in  the  year  1918. 
All  the  Director  General  had  to  do  was  to  increase  the 
freight  rates  a  little  more  and  a  surplus  would  have 
resulted.  Such  a  surplus  would  have  robbed  the  critics 
of  their  only  argument.  The  deficit  arose  from  the  in- 
creased cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  increased  wages 
— increases  that  were  not  only  necessary  but  in  the 
highest  sense  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  men — and  from 
the  necessity,  which  frequently  arose,  of  providing 
transportation,  regardless  of  cost,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  war.  Under  normal  conditions  many  of 
these  expenditures  would  not  have  been  necessary  and, 
under  normal  conditions,  the  railroads  could,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  operated  without  any  loss." 

This  analysis  of  the  situation  is  simple  and  arresting 
in  its  power  and  surety.  But  far  more  arresting,  to 
the  writer,  at  least,  is  scrutiny  and  appraisal  of  the 
man  who  made  it. 

Mr.  McAdoo,  it  seems,  has  been  a  failure — a  psycho- 
logical failure — in  that  he  has  "sold"  the  great  Federal 
Reserve  System,  which  was  formulated  and  organized 
under  his  lead,  as  Secretary     [Continued  on  page  H3 
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The  Tiger's  Daughter 

By  Montrose  J.  Moses 
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HAD  an  exciting  time  on  board  the  trans-Atlantic 
liner,  "La  France,"  trying  to  find  Madame  Clemen- 
ceau-Jacquemaire.  By  all  outward  signs  and 
tokens  she  was  there — on  the  ship's  passenger  list, 
and  the  purser  called  out  the  number  of  her  room.  But 
no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  locate  her — she  might  have 
been  endowed  with  the  famous  invisible  cap,  so  com- 
pletely was  she  hid.  I  asked  the  passengers  in  the  main 
salon,  but  they  wanted  to  know  who  Madame  Jacque- 
maire  was,  as  though  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  Premier 
of  France,  and  of  the  "Tiger"  in  .especial,  was  not 
enough  to  make  the  average  traveler  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  When  I  went  to  her  room,  she  was  on  deck ;  when 
I  hastened  to  the  deck,  she  had  flown  to  have  her  pass- 
ports examined;  for  even  a  daughter  of  Georges  Cle- 
menceau  must  pass  the  way  of  the  alien  if  she  wants  to 
land  in  New  York.  Still  there  were  no  traces  of  her. 
"Stand  by  this  door,"  said  the  customs'  doctor;  "she'll 
have  to  pass  thru  my  hands,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
tip." 

So  I  waited,  in  the  meanwhile  talking  with  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  had 
just  finished  his  famous  ambulance  work  in  France; 
and  then  chatting  with  Mary  Garden,  the  singer,  who 
was  on  the  way  to  join  the  Chicago  Opera  Company, 
bringing  with  her  a  dress,  so  she  said,  made  of  a  thou- 
sand mirrors.  My  eye  all  the  while  was  directed  to  the 
door  thru  which  Madame  Clemenceau-Jacquemaire 
was  to  come.  "There,"  I  thought,  as  my  imagination 
conjured  up,  in  the  face  of  a  striking  French  woman 
just  coming  toward  the  doctor,  certain  undoubted  re- 
semblance to  the  famous  fighting  Premier,  "that  is 
she."  And  I  went  toward  her  with  my  most  ingratiating 
air.  But  it  was  not  she.  Looking  back  on  it  all,  the 
ship's  crew  must  have  been  heavily  tipped  to  protect 
the  lady.  For  behind  me,  all  the  while,  she  was  seated 
in  an  armchair,  inconspicuously  dressed,  delightfully 
simple  and  modest.  There  is  an  indescribable  something 
that  tells  you  when  you  have  found  your  game.  With- 
out anyone  saying  so,  everyone  on  the  instant  seemed 
to  understand  who  she  was,  and  the  cameras  began  to 
accumulate  around  her  chair.  A  pair  of  gentle  eyes 
looked  up  into  a  veritable  battery  of  lenses.  "Are  you 


@  Vndericooi    <t    Underwood 

"Why  all  this  talk  about  the  vote,"  says  the  daughter  of  Premier  Clemen 
ceau.   "Women    have   always    ruled    in    history — and    without    the    vote* 
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Madame  Jac- 
quemaire?"  I 
asked.  The 
flicker  of  a 
smile  gave 
her  a  quizzi- 
cal  expres- 
sion, as  she 
said  to  me, 
with  that 
calmness 
which  no  one 
could  doubt — 
"No." 

Neverthe- 
less, I  took 
mental  note 
of  her  person, 
not  so  very 
French  that, 
in  both  figure 
and  expres- 
s  i  o  n,  one 
could  not  find 

some  SUgges-  No  one  on  board  "La  France"  as  the  ship 
tion  of  the  steamed  into  New  York  knew  that  the  unas- 
h  a  1  f  Ampri-  ^"'"'"S  little  woman  in  Scotch  plaid  coat  and 
plain  black  hat  was  Madame  Clemenceau-Jac- 
Can  Strain  quemaire,  daughter  of  the  Premier  of  France 
which    is    in 

her.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Georges  Clemenceau, 
the  Premier  of  France,  was  mixed  up  in  a  revolution 
against  Napoleon  III,  around  1865,  and  after  imprison- 
ment, found  it  necessary  to  come  to  America,  where,  in 
New  York,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  writing  and  read- 
ing at  the  old  Astor  Library;  after  which  he  had  the 
varied  experiences  of  teaching  history,  literature  and 
horseback  riding  at  a  young  ladies'  seminary  in  Stam- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  married  one  of  his  pupils,  Mary 
Plummer,  going  to  the  City  Hall,  in  New  York,  where, 
in  the  Governor's  room,  the  two  were  united  by  Mayor 
Oakey  Hall.  This  flashed  thru  my  mind  as  I  stood,  wait- 
ing for  Madame  Clemenceau-Jacquemaire  to  think  again 
who  she  was.  There  was  no  tell-tale  Connecticut  accent 
to  her  musical  French ;  but  when  later  we 
got  to  be  more  friendly,  she  asked  me  if 
I  thought  there  was  anything  American 
about  her.  A  fellow-passenger  took  me 
aside.  "She's  fighting  against  having  her 
picture  taken,"  I  was  told,  "and  it  will  re- 
quire some  time  to  persuade  her,  for  she 
has  m.uch  of  the  obstinacy  of  her  father 
about  her."  She  certainly  has  his  eyes,  and 
his  expression  around  the  nose.  But  the 
rest  of  her  is  Plummer — for  it  is  Ameri- 
can, not  French. 

Finally,  Madame  Clemenceau-Jacque- 
maire surrendered.  The  reporters  were  be- 
coming too  thick  about  her,  the  cameras  too 
menacing.  "La  France"  was  steaming  to 
dock  from  quarantine.  Except  for  a  maid, 
the  daughter  of  the  French  Republic  was 
alone;  no  French  officials  to  meet  an  un- 
official visitor,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  break 
thru  the  customs  rule  that  only  of- 
ficials and  the  press  can  board  an  incom- 
ing vessel.  But  I  [Continued  on  page  151 


What  Have  They  Done  to  the  Treaty? 

An  impartial  explanation  that  tells  you  just  what  the  reservations  voted  by 
the  Senate  mean  and  how  they  would  change  the  original  terms  of  peace 


THE  Senate  is  at  a  deadlock  over  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany.  First  a  naajority  of  the 
senators  voted  to  incorporate  into  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  fifteen  "reservations  and  un- 
derstandings." But  the  resolution  with  these  reserva- 
tions was  voted  down  by  55  against  to  39  for.  Then  a 
resolution  of  ratification  of  the  treaty  without  reserva- 
tions was  likewise  defeated  by  53  votes  against  and  38 
for.  It  is  evident  that  neither  the  treaty  in  its  original 
form  nor  with  these  reservations  can  command  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote.  It  remains,  then,  to  be  seen 
whether  any  set  of  reservations  can  be  drawn  up  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  two-thirds  of  the  senators  and  un- 
objectionable to  the  foreign  signatories  of  the  treaty. 
These  are  the  fifteen  reservations  and  their  meanings 
in  plain  terms: 

1.  The  reservations  and  understandings  adopted  by  the 
Senate  are  to  be  made  a  part  and  a  condition  of  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification,  which  ratification  is  not  to  take  effect 
or  bind  the  United  States  until  the  said  reservations  and 
understandings  adopted  by  the  Senate  have  been  accepted 
by  an  exchange  of  notes  as  a  part  and  a  condition  of  said 
resolution  of  ratification  by  at  least  three  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to  wit.  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

This  means  that  three  of  the  four  powers  named  must 
expressly  accept  the  Senate  reservations,  which  would 
virtually  incorporate  them  as  amendments  in  the  treaty. 
The  friends  of  the  Covenant  regard  this  as  the  most 
objectionable,  for  some  of  the  reservations  as  they  stand 
could  not  be  approved  by  the  powers,  and  the  effect  would 
be  to  reopen  negotiations  in  which  all  the  thirty-three 
signatories,  including  Germany,  might  insist  upon  sim- 
ilar reservations.  If  this  preamble  is  left  out  the  rest 
of  the  reservations,  or  some  of  them,  might  tacitly  be 
allowed  by  the  powers  to  pass  as  American  interpreta- 
tions or  declarations  of  policy. 

2.  The  United  States  so  understands  and  construes  Arti- 
cle 1  that  in  case  of  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  as  provided  in  said  article,  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  all  its  international 
obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  the  said  Covenant 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  notice  of  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  may  be  given  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  paragraph  of  Article  1  referred  to  reads: 
"Any  member  of  the  League  may,  after  two  years'  no- 
tice of  its  intention  to  do  so,  withdraw  from  the  League, 
provided  that  all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its 
obligations  under  this  Covenant  shall  have  been  fulfilled 
at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal."  This  withdrawal  clause 
was  not  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Covenant,  but  was 
added  by  President  Wilson  on  his  return  to  Paris  to 
meet  the  objection  raised  by  certain  American  oppo- 
nents. He  held,  in  his  conference  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  the  United  States  would  in  any 
case  be  under  no  obligation,  unless  a  moral  obligation, 
to  remain  in  the  League  any  longer  than  it  chose.  The 
word  "concurrent"  is  criticized,  for  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requires  only  the  approval  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, not  of  the  President,  who  therefore  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  constitutional  right  to  participate  in  the 
control  of  foreign  policy.  The  substitution  of  the  word 
"joint"  would  remove  this  objection. 

3.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
other  country  or  to  interfere  in  controversies  between  na- 


tions— whether  members  of  the  League  or  not — under  the 
provisions  of  Article  10,  or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  under  any  article  of  the  treaty 
for  any  purpose,  unless  in  any  particular  case  the  Congress, 
which,  under  the  Constitution,  has  the  sole  power  to  declare 
war  or  authorize  the  employment  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  by  act  or  joint  resolution 
so  provide. 

Article  10,  which  the  President  calls  "the  heart  of 
the  Covenant,"  reads:  "The  members  of  the  League 
undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  members  of  the  League.  In  case  of 
any  such  aggression  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression,  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled."  The 
first  part  of  this  reservation  disavows  any  obligation 
and  the  second  part  insures  that  our  armed  forces  shall 
only  be  employed  by  congressional  authority.  Nobody 
objects  to  the  second  part,  but  many  regard  the  first  part 
as  destructive  of  the  main  object  of  the  League,  which 
is  to  prevent  "external  aggression"  and  conquest. 

4.  No  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States 
under  Article  22,  Part  I,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  except  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

This  means  that  the  United  States  could  not  ac- 
cept a  mandate  from  the  League  for  the  administration 
of  any  of  the  territory  taken  from  the  enemy,  say,  Ar- 
menia, without  the  assent  of  both  houses.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  our  Constitution,  for  such  action  would , 
naturally  involve  congressional  cooperation. 

5.  The  United  States  reserves  to  itself  exclusively  the 
right  to  decide  what  questions  are  within  its  domestic  juris- 
diction and  declares  that  all  domestic  and  political  questions 
relating  wholly  or  in  part  to  its  internal  affairs,  including 
immigration,  labor,  coastwise  traffic,  the  tariflF,  commerce, 
the  suppression  of  traffic  in  women  and  children,  and  in 
opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  all  other  domestic 
questions,  are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  are  not  under  this  treaty  to  be  submitted  in  any 
way  either  to  arbitration  or  to  the  consideration  of  the 
council  or  of  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  any 
agency  thereof,  or  to  the  decision  or  recommendation  of 
any  other  power. 

The  aim  of  this  is  to  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  League' all  matters  which  the  United  States  re- 
gards as  wholly  or  in  part  domestic.  It  would  appar- 
ently preclude  the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  any  conference,  commission  or  "agency"  in  which 
such  questions  were  even  considered. 

6.  The  United  States  will  not  submit  to  arbitration  or 
to  inquiry  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  provided  for  in  said  treaty  of  peace,  any  ques- 
tions which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States,  depend 
upon  or  relate  to  its  long-established  policy  commonly  known 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  said  doctrine  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  United  States  alone  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
wholly  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  said  League  of  Nations 
and  entirely  unaffected  by  any  provision  contained  in  the 
said  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Covenant  contained  no 
reference  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  President  Wilson 
when  he  came  back  to  this  country  found  such  a  demand 
for  an  explicit  reservation  on  this  point  that  on  return- 
ing to  Paris  he  secured  the  insertion  of  Article  21,  which 
reads:  "Nothing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  deemed  to 
affect  the  validity  of  international  engagements  such  as 
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treaties  of  arbitration  or  regional  understandings  like 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance  of 
peace."  This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  critics,  who 
said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  a  "regional  un- 
derstanding for  the  maintenance  of  peace"  and  that 
the  article  might  cover  other  and  unknown  "regional 
understandings."  The  senatorial  reservation  does  not 
attempt  to  define  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  leaves  it  to 
the  United  States  to  interpret  it  and  to  exclude  from 
the  operations  of  the  League  whatever  it  may  deem  the 
doctrine  to  cover  or  "relate  to." 

7.  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Articles  156, 
157,  and  158  and  reserves  full  liberty  of  action  with  respect 
to  any  controversy  which  may  arise  under  said  articles  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  China  and  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

These  articles  relate  to  the  transfer  to  Japan  of 
the  German  claims  and  concessions  in  the  Shantung 
peninsula.  Most  Americans  feel  that  we  should  not  ap- 
prove or  support  the  alienation  of  Chinese  territory, 
but  the  reservation  as  worded  is  offensive  to  Japan, 
who  is  pledged  ultimately  to  restore  this  territory  to 
China,  and  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be  unlikely 
to  approve  formally  such  reservation  since  they  are  ob- 
ligated by  previous  treaty  to  consent  to  the  transfer. 

8.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  provide  by 
law  for  the  appointment  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  may,  in  its  discretion,  provide  for 
"the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  any  commission, 
•■committee,  tribunal,  court,  council,  or  conference,  or  in  the 
^selection  of  any  members  thereof,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  members  of  said  commissions,  committees,  tribunals, 
courts,  councils  or  conferences,  or  any  other  representatives 
under  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  in  carrying  out  its  provisions, 
and  until  such  participation  and  appointment  have  been  so 
provided  for  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  representa- 
tives have  been  defined  by  law,  no  person  shall  represent 
the  United  States  under  either  said  League  of  Nations  or 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  or  be  authorized  to  per- 
form any  act  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  there- 
under, and  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be  selected 
or  appointed  as  a  member  of  said  commissions,  committees, 
tribunals,  courts,  councils,  or  conferences,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

This  provides  for  congressional  control  of  all 
American  appointments  under  the  League.  The  only 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  is  so  sweeping  that  it  might 
hamper  the  action  of  the  League  in  a  crisis  by  holding 
up  the  appointment  of  some  commission  or  agent  until 
the  Senate  could  pass  upon  the  necessary  nominations. 
It  would  also  prevent  any  American  citizen  from  ac- 
cepting any  position  on  any  of  the  commissions  except 
by  explicit  permission  of  the  Senate. 

9.  The  United  States  understands  that  the  reparation 
commission  will  regulate  or  interfere  with  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Germany,  or  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States,  only  when  the  United  States  by  act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  approves  such  regulation  or  interference. 

The  reparation  commission  of  the  League  has  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  and  finances  of  Germany  for  a 
period  of  years  in  order  to  secure  the  utmost  amount 
of  indemnification  for  the  damage  done  by  Germany 
during  the  war.  This  reservation  would  subject  all  its 
regulations  regarding  German-American  commerce  to 
the  approval  of  Congress.  If  Congress  should  decline  to 
cooperate  and  other  nations  do  the  same  the  reparation 
commission  could  accomplish  little. 

10.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to  con- 
tribute to  any  expenses  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  of 
the  secretariat,  or  of  any  commission,  or  committee,  or 
conference,  or  other  agency,  organized  under  the  League 
of  Nations  or  under  the  treaty  or  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  treaty  provisions,  unless  and  until  an  appropria- 
tion of  funds  available  for  such  expenses  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


This  merely  affirms  the  regular  constitutional  pro- 
cedure. Doubtless  Congress  will  make  sufficient  pro- 
vision in  advance  for  our  share  of  the  anticipated 
expenses  of  the  League. 

11.  If  the  United  States  shall  at  any  time  adopt  any  plan 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  proposed  by  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  under  the  provisions  of  Article  8, 
it  reserves  the  right  to  increase  such  armaments  without 
the  consent  of  the  Council  whenever  the  United  States  is 
threatened  with  invasion  or  engaged  in  war. 

This  leaves  the  United  States  free  to  increase  its 
armaments  whenever  it  is  "threatened  with  invasion  or 
engaged  in  war."  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  friends  of 
the  Covenant  that  almost  any  nation  might  deem  itself 
in  danger  of  invasion  by  somebody  at  any  time  and 
that  this  might  prevent  any  general  disamnament,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  benefits  expected  from  the  League. 
According  to  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  the  Council  of 
the  League  shall  formulate  plans  for  the  reduction  of 
armaments  .to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
several  governments  and  reconsidered  every  ten  years 
or  oftener,  but  no  government  after  having  adopted 
the  plan  can  exceed  the  fixed  limits  of  armament  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Council.  The  proposed  res- 
ervation removes  this  restriction  in  regard  to  the 
United  States  if  at  any  time  the  United  States  is 
threatened  with  invasion  or  engaged  in  war. 

12.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  permit,  in 
its  discretion,  the  nationals  of  a  covenant-breaking  state, 
as  defined  in  Article  16  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  residing  within  the  United  States  or  in  countries 
■other  than  that  violating  said  Article  16,  to  continue  their 
commercial,  financial,  and  personal  relations  with  the  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States. 

Article  16  requires  that  when  a  nation  resorts  to 
war  in  defiance  of  the  League  all  the  other  members  of 
the  League  shall  stop  all  trade  relations  and  the  inter- 
course with  the  covenant-breaking  state  and  with  its 
nationals.  The  proposed  reservation  would  make  it  op- 
tional with  the  United  States  to  continue  relations  with 
citizens  of  the  offending  nation  residing  here  or  in 
other  countries.  For  instance,  if  France  became  bel- 
ligerent it  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  should 
boycott  all  the  Frenchmen  living  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada.  This  reservation  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
desirable  modification  of  the  original  Covenant. 

13.  Nothing  in  Articles  296,  297,  or  in  any  of  the  annexes 
thereto  or  in  any  other  article,  section,  or  annex  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany  shall,  as  against  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  be  taken  to  mean  any  confirmation,  rat- 
ification, or  appi'oval  of  any  act  otherwise  illegal  or  in 
contravention  of  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Articles  296,  297  and  the  related  annexes  cover 
eight  pages  of  fine  print  and  deal  in  great  detail  with 
the  property,  rights,  interests,  debts  and  contracts  of 
Germans  in  the  Allied  countries  and  of  the  Allied  na- 
tionals in  Germany  and  with  all  similar  business  inter- 
ests involved  in  the  war.  This  reservation  would  make 
every  act  of  the  Clearing  Oflfices  affecting  Americans 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  United  States  courts. 
Here  again  it  is  a  question  of  interpretation  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  reservation  would  be  carried  out. 
If  every  nation  reserved  the  right  to  nullify  any  act 
under  any  of  the  440  articles  of  the  treaty  that  it 
deemed  to  contravene  any  of  the  rights  of  any  of  its 
citizens  there  would  not  be  much  left  of  the  treaty.  The 
text  of  these  articles  already  provides  that  the  proposed 
arrangements  for  the  liquidation  of  debts,  etc.,  be  ap- 
proved by  the  several  governments  concerned  and  car- 
ried out  in  accordance  with  their  laws. 

14.  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Part  XIII 
(Articles  387  to  427,  inclusive)  of  said  treaty  unless  Con- 
gress, by  act  or  joint  resolution,  shall  hereafter  make  pro- 
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vision  for  representation  in  the  organization  established 
by  said  Part  XIII,  and  in  such  event  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  will  be  governed  and  conditioned  by  the 
provisions  of  such  act  or  joint  resolution. 

Part  XIII  lays  down  the  plan  for  an  international 
labor  organization  of  representatives  appointed  by 
governments,  w^orkers  and  employers  to  study  such 
questions  as  a  maximum  working  day,  prevention  of 
unemployment,  protection  against  injury,  insurance 
against  sickness,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  equal 
wages  for  women,  etc.,  and  to  suggest  measures  to  alle- 
viate evil  conditions  and  to  prevent  industrial  warfare. 
This  organization  is  now  holding  its  first  meeting  in 
Washington  with  forty  nations  represented,  but  the 
United  States  is  not  participating  because  of  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate  to  the  League  of  Nations.  The  action 
of  the  international  labor  organization  is  confined  to 
consideration,  conference  and  recommendations,  but 
the  proposed  reservation  would  restrict  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  congressional  action. 


15.  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound 
by  any  election,  decision,  report,  or  finding  of  the  Council 
or  Assembly  in  which  any  member  of  the  League  and  its 
self-governing  dominions,  colonies,  or  parts  of  empire,  in 
the  aggregate  have  cast  more  than  one  vote,  and  assumes 
no  obligation  to  be  bound  by  any  decision,  report,  or  find- 
ing of  the  Council  or  Assembly  arising  out  of  any  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  any  member  of  the  League 
if  such  member,  or  any  self-governing  dominion,  colony, 
empire,  or  part  of  empire  united  with  it  politically  has 
voted. 

In  the  Assembly  (not  the  Council)  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  South  Africa  and  India  have  each 
a  vote  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  and  the  aim  of  this  res- 
ervation is  to  prevent  their  outvoting  the  United  States 
in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
some  member  of  the  British  Empire.  But  the  first  part 
of  the  sentence  as  it  stands  is  highly  offensive  to  the 
self-governing  dominions,  which  had  expected  Ameri- 
can sympathy  with  their  attainment  of  the  right  of 
equal  representation  with  the  mother  country. 


Get  Together 

By  Hamilton  Holt 


SENATORS  of  the  United  States:— 
The  time  has  come  for  plain   speaking.  You 
have  failed  on  the  greatest  issue  ever  presented 
to  the  American  people  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

Tho  eighty  of  you  voted  for  some  kind  of  a  League 
of  Nations  you  have  not  had  the  statesmanship  to 
compromize  your  differences  and  get  together.  You 
have  permitted  a  little  group  of  fifteen  "last  ditchers" 
completely  to  outwit  you.  You  have  defeated  the  peace 
for  which  the  whole  world  waits.  You  have  lowered  the 
moral  prestige  of  your  country  in  the  eyes  of  men.  You 
have  exhibited  her  as  the  only  "quitter"  among  the 
Allied  nations. 

And  now  what  do  you  propose  to  do?  You  meet  again 
on  December  1.  The  Peace  Treaty  will  again  come  be- 
fore you.  Can  you  deny  that  it  deprives  Germany  of  her 
power  to  subdue  by  force  her  neighbors,  compels  her 
to  make  restitution  for  her  crimes,  liberates  subject 
peoples,  sets  up  new  democracies  and  restores  ravished 
territories?  As  servants  of  an  enlightened  people  can 
you  maintain  that  a  League  of  Nations  is  an  evil  thing 
when  it  has  no  other  purpose  than  to  substitute  law 
for  war,  to  reduce  armaments,  to  abolish  secret  treaties, 
to  promote  commerce,  to  improve  labor  conditions  and 
to  help  backward  peoples;  in  short,  to  substitute  co- 
operation for  competition  in  international  affairs? 

Altho  Europe  is  on  fire  and  the  United  States  already 
is  smoking,  some  of  you  insist  on  fifteen  reservations. 
This  is  of  course  your  right,  tho  you  should  remember 
that  the  parliaments  of  neither  Britain  nor  France — 
both  vastly  more  experienced  in  international  affairs 
than  you — have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  any 
such  special  protection  of  their  national  rights. 

We  can  admit  that  one  of  your  reservations  is  good 
and  a  few  are  harmless.  But  most  of  them  are  objec- 
tionable and  several  completely  emasculate  the  treaty. 
Your  reservation  on  Article  X  dulls  the  edge  of  the 
strongest  weapon  placed  in  the  hands  of  peace  to  pre- 
vent war.  Your  reservation  in  regard  to  Shantung  will 
probably  keep  either  Japan  or  the  United  States  out  of 
the  League.  Your  reservation  respecting  armaments 
may  negative  all  attempts  at  disarmament.  Your  pre- 
amble requiring  three  of  the  principal  Allies  affirma- 
tively to  assent  to  every  one  of  your  fifteen  reserva- 


tions is  not  only  an  affront  to  them  and  an  invidious 
slap  at  all  the  other  nations  but  it  actually  puts  the 
power  of  declaring  peace  thru  the  treaty  out  of  your 
hands  into  the  safekeeping  of  other  nations  over  whose 
action  you  have  not  the  slightest  control. 

Your  5th,  7th,  11th,  12th  and  15th  reservations  are 
clearly  amendments.  That  means  that  all  our  Allies  and 
— a  pretty  state  of  things! — Germany  will  have  the 
right  to  pass  upon  them.  Have  you  thought  what  might 
happen  under  these  conditions?  Can  you  be  sure  that 
no  old  complaints  will  be  brought  up  again  for  decision 
or  that  no  new  issues  will  be  thrown  into  the  arena? 
Can  you  in  fact  guarantee  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
Peace  Conference  may  not  have  to  be  done  over  again — 
and  under  much  more  unfavorable  conditions? 

But  the  milk  has  been  spilt.  There  is  little  use  in  cry- 
ing now  over  the  past.  The  time  has  rather  come  for 
decision.  The  fifteen  reservations  were  the  common  re- 
sultant of  the  contentions  of  the  three  Republican  fac- 
tions. The  "defeatists"  had  as  much  to  do  with  their 
formulation  as  either  the  Lodge  or  the  McCumber 
group.  Forget  now  these  fifteen  benighted  men.  Let  all 
the  friends  of  the  treaty  get  together — those  who  fol- 
low Hitchcock  as  well  as  those  who  follow  McCumber 
and  Lodge. 

You  of  the  majority — Democrats  and  Republicans  to- 
gether— should  immediately  compromize  your  differ- 
ences and  agree  on  a  program  honorable  to  all.  It  is 
altogether  possible  to  arrange  an  agreement  that  will 
win  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of  your  country- 
men as  well  as  your  associates.  The  President  must  ac- 
cept any  reasonable  compromize.  If  he  will  not,  you  have 
at  least  done  your  part.  The  people  can  be  trusted  to  put 
irresistible  pressure  upon  him  as  they  are  now  putting 
it  upon  you. 

But  of  this  one  thing  make  no  mistake.  The  country 
wants  peace.  The  world  wants  peace.  And  peace  we  shall 
have.  But  if  when  peace  comes  for  our  Allies  the  United 
States  is  forced,  thru  your  lack  of  statesmanship,  to 
sue  Germany  for  a  separate  treaty,  the  League  of  Na- 
tions will  go  on  without  us  and  we  shall  be  left  isolated 
in  the  world,  our  motives  misunderstood  and  our  every 
action  in  world  affairs  under  suspicion. 

Senators,  you  have  debated  enough.  There  is  not  a 
thing  to  say  that  you  have  not  said.  Get  together.  Act. 


The  Treaty  Deadlock 


THE  Senate  of  the  United  States  adjourned  sine 
die  on  the  night  of  November  19  without  ratify- 
ing the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Action  thus  went 
over  until  the  regular  session  beginning  December  1, 
unless  President  Wilson  shall  in  the  meantime  call  an- 
other extra  session. 

The  Lodge  resolution  of  ratification,  framed  by  the 
Senate  after  nearly  six  months  of  work,  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  51  to  41  following  a  letter  of  counsel  from 
President  Wilson  to  Democratic  senators  asking  that 
this  action  be  taken.  The  President  wrote: 

I  assume  that  the  senators  only  desire  my  judgment 
upon  the  all-important  question  of  the  final  vote  on  the 
resolution  containing  the  many  reservations  by  Senator 
Lodge.  On  that  I  cannot  hesitate,  for  in  my  opinion  the 
resolution  in  that  form  does  not  provide  for  ratification, 
but  rather  for  nullification  of  the  treaty.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  treaty  will  vote 
against  the  Lodge  resolution  of  ratification. 

This  they  did  and  the  Lodge  resolution  was  defeated 
by  Democratic  senators  combining  with  Republican 
irreconcilables  with  eighteen  votes  to  spare. 

"I  understand,"  the  President  added,  "that  the  door 
will  probably  then  be  open  for  a  genuine  resolution  of 
ratification." 

But  the  door  was  jammed  shut;  every  attempt  by 
Vice-President  Marshall  to  open  it  by  favorable  rulings 
was  overturned  by  the  Republican  majority.  The  mild 
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reservationist  group  that  was  counted  upon  at  this 
point  to  weaken  stood  fast  and  prevented  a  vote  on  any 
substitute  resolution  submitted  from  the  Administra- 
tion side.  Senator  Lodge  carried  out  his  promise,  how- 
ever, and  permitted  a  vote  on  a  resolution  of  unqualified 
ratification  presented  by  Senator  Underwood.  This  reso- 
lution was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  53  to  38  and  the  treaty 
was  deadlocked. 

Senator  Lodge  then  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion by  which  Congress,  acting  alone,  would  attempt  to 
declare  the  war  at  an  end  without  a  formal  treaty  of 
peace : 

Whereas,  by  resolution  of  Congress  adopted  April  6, 
1917,  and  by  reason  of  acts  committed  by  the  then  German 
Government,  a  state  of  war  was  declared  to  exist  between 
that  Government  and  the  United   States,  and 

Whereas,  the  said  acts  of  the  German  Government  have 
long  since  ceased;  and 

Whereas,  by  an  armistice  signed  November  11,  1918, 
hostilities  between  Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  were  terminated;  and 

Whereas, 'by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  Ger- 
many is  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the  nations  engaged  in  war 
against  her  whenever  three  governments,  designated  there- 
in have  ratified  said  treaty;  now  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring)  that  the  said  state,  of  war  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  is  hereby  declared  to  be  at  an 
end. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  the  Republicans  control  a  major- 
ity, and  it  was  indicated  that,  unless  there  is  a  strong 
reaction  from  the  country,  an  effoi't  will  be  made  to 
have  it  adopted  by  both  houses  at  the  next  session. 
There  is  doubt  whether  any  such  action  would  be  con- 
stitutional, and  it  is  believed  that  many  Republicans 
would  oppose  it  in  view  of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to 
the  United  States  from  the  Versailles  settlement. 

Senator  Hitchcock,  leader  of  the  Administration 
forces,  said  immediately  after  the  debacle  in  the  Senate 
that  the  treaty  was  not  dead;  that  the  President  would 
resubmit  it  to  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. If  they  decide  not  to  insist  upon  ending  the  war 
by  concurrent  resolution,  the  Republican  majority  is 
expected  to  insist  upon  the  very  reservations  that  car- 
ried the  Lodge  resolution  down  to  defeat. 

The  failure  to  ratify  at  the  extra  session  was  due  to 
blind  stubbornness  on  both  sides.  The  President  refused 
to  allow  his  leaders  to  compromize  on  reservations  when 
the  time  for  compromize  was  ripe,  and  Senator  Lodge 
refused  to  compromize  after  the  ratification  resolution 
had  been  framed.  A  reading  of  the  Lodge  reservations 
shows  that  they  were  framed  in  hostility  to  President 
Wilson,  reserving  all  important  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  League 
of  Nations  to  Congress  alone.  This  hostility  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  manner  in  which  the  President  handled 
the  peace  negotiations  at  Paris. 

The  slate  is  now  wiped  clean.  The  Senate  will  start 
out  anew  on  the  treaty  when  the  new  session  opens,  un- 
less the  proposal  to  declare  the  war  at  an  end  is  carried 
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thru.  In  the  interval  members  will  have  time  to  think 
over  their  actions  and  to  hear  from  their  constituents. 
What  the  verdict  of 'the  country  will  be  no  one  in  the 
Senate  professes  to  know  with  certainty.  Upon  it  much 
will  depend. 

It  may  be  well  for  the  treaty  that  it  was  defeated  at 
the  extra  session.  It  may  get  thru  with  fewer  changes 
when  the  Senate  meets  again.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  struggle  for  political  advantage  that  so  marred 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  from  July  to  November 
will  not  be  absent  from  the  December  debate.  The  Pres- 
idential election  will  be  just  so  much  nearer  and  the  de- 
sire for  political  advantage  just  so  much  keener.  No 
final  action  that  does  not  about  equally  divide  the  hon- 
ors between  Republicans  and  Democrats  will  be  accept- 
ed with  grace  by  either  side. 

The  League  to  Enforce  Peace  made  a  fatal  blunder 
as  the  consideration  of  the  treaty  neared  its  close  by 
issuing  an  official  statement  calling  for  ratification  on 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Lodge  reservations.  It 
declared  that  if  the  requirement  that  the  Allies  assent 
to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Senate  were  elimi- 
nated, the  adoption  of  the  remainder  of  the  Lodge  pro- 
gram would  do  no  substantial  damage  to  the  treaty. 
This  served  to  set  the  faces  of  all  the  Republicans,  in- 
cluding the  mild  reservationists,  against  any  compro- 
mize and  helped  to  send  the  treaty  to  a  deadlock. 

The  final  speeches  before  the  Senate  adjourned  were 
limited,  under  the  cloture  rule  called  into  force  last 
week,  to  an  hour.  The  leaders  of  each  side,  after  the 
struggle  was  ended,  declared  that  the  other  had  beaten 
the  treaty. 

The  House  adjourned  sine  die  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  Senate's  final  session,  and  members  of  the  lower 
House  stood  in  ranks  three  deep  at  the  back  of  the  Sen- 
ate chamber  watching  the  treaty  thru  its  final  stages. 
The  last  legislative  action  of  the  House  was  the  passage 
of  the  Esch  railroad  bill.  Just  before  the  Senate  ad- 
journed Senator  Cummins,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  moved  that  the  railroad  legisla- 
tion be  the  next  business  taken  up  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
probable  that  he  will  insist  when  the  new  session  meets 
that  the  railroad  bill  be  the  first  order  of  business. 

The  Esch  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  is  very  long  and 
very  technical.  Most  of  the  members  trusted  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  had  had  the  bill  under  consideration  five 
months,  and  made  no  attempt  on  their  part  to  give  it 
detailed  study.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  to  put  the  bill 
thru  in  record  time. 

It  differs  very  radically  from  the  Cummins  bill,  rec- 
ommended for  passage  in  the  Senate,  and  is  scheduled 
to  undergo  many  important  changes  before  it  becomes 
a  law.  The  important  things  to  remember  about  the 
Esch  bill  are  that  it  guarantees  the  standard  return  to 
the  railroads  for  six  months  after  they  are  returned  to 
private  control;  provides  for  the  termination  of  gov- 
ernment operation  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  if  it  is  enacted  before  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  month 
if  enacted  thereafter,  and  that  it  provides  no  new  ma- 
chinery for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  but  leaves 
their  adjustment  to  the  present  machinery  for  media- 
tion and  conciliation.  Proposals  for  the  inclusion  of  an 
anti-strike  clause  such  as  is  carried  in  the  Cummins 
bill  were  rejected  by  the  House,  and  a  provision  making 
labor  unions  liable  for  damage  resulting  from  strikes 
was  stricken  out. 

The  first  business  of  the  new  session  in  December 
probably  will  be  the  enactment  of  emergency  legislation 
for  financial  assistance  to  the  railroads,  for  the  Presi- 


dent's message  vetoing  the  bill  seeking  to  take  from 
him  the  rate-making  power  indicated  that  he  had  not 
changed  his  plan  to  turn  back  the  carriers  to  private 
ownership  on  January  1,  and  the  differences  between 
the  Esch  and  the  Cummins  bills  make  it  impossible  to 
enact  permanent  legislation  before  that  date. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

The  World  Revolution  That  Failed 

NOVEMBER  is  a  month  of  mixed  anniversaries: 
Thanksgiving,  the  Armistice  and  the  Russian 
Revolution.  The  world  revolution  planned  for  the 
celebration  of  the  latter  did  not  take  place  according  to 
schedule  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month.  Various 
things  interfered  with  it:  indifference,  chiefly  in  Great 
Britain;  in  Switzerland,  the  deportation  of  a  few  ring- 
leaders; "stern  measures"  by  the  Government  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Italy.  In  the  United  States  the  revolution 
was  balked  by  the  Federal  Government,  aided  by  mu- 
nicipal police  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities.  Altho 
no  definite  date  had  been  set  apparently  for  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  November  7  and  8  were  se- 
lected as  appropriate  days  for  raids  on  the  Reds.  On 
the  night  of  the  7th,  police,  plain  clothes  men  and  De- 
partment of  Justice  agents  entered  the  Russian  People's 
House  in  New  York  and  similar  meeting  places  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Newark,  Detroit,  New  Haven,  New  London, 
Hartford,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
cities.  They  seized  hundreds  of  prisoners,  and  quanti- 
ties of  literature  which  was  taken  to  headquarters  for 
investigation.  In  New  York  City,  which  is  considered 
to  be  headquarters  for  all  the  Red  activities  in  the  coun- 
try, a  second  raid  was  made  on  the  following  night  on 
seventy-one  centers  of  the  Communist  party,  editorial 
offices,  printing  plants,  meeting  rooms  and  the  like. 
This  raid,  which,  like  the  first,  descended  unexpectedly 
upon  the  quarters  attacked,  was  directed  by  the  legis- 
lative committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  State  Sen- 
ator Clayton  R.  Lusk,  which  is  charged  with  the  investi- 
gation of  Bolshevist  and  seditious  activities.  Deporta- 
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tion  proceedings  have  been  begun  in  a  number  of  cities, 
and  the  various  governmental  departments  concerned 
have  promised  to  expedite  the  cases  as  far  as  possible. 
The  Department  of  Justice  considers  that  membership 
in  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers,  vi^ith  their  compre- 
hensive program  for  the  destruction  of  the  American 
government,  affords  ample  grounds  for  deportation. 
The  Lusk  raid  svi^ept  not  only  the  Russian  but  many 
other  branches  of  the  Communist  party,  the  Lettish, 
Esthonian,  Lithuanian,  Ukrainian,  Jew^ish,  Hungarian, 
German,  Spanish  and  Italian.  Some  thousand  prisoners 
were  taken,  but  most  of  them  v/ere  set  free  after  exam- 
ination. Thirty-five  v^^ere  held,  charged  with  criminal 
anarchy  as  members  of  the  Communist  party,  which  is 
pledged  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  institutions  of 
this  country. 

But  the  raids  were  made,  according  to  Senator  Lusk, 
not  to  get  prisoners  but  to  get  evidence.  He  corraled 
twenty-five  tons  of  it — the  Government  always  meas- 
ures "literature"  in  tons — of  which  several  hundred- 
weight are  said  to  be  appeals  from  Lenin  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  in  English,  and  the  rest  appeals  for  revo- 
lution in  a  variety  of  languages.  This,  plus  the  tons  of 
Russian  literature  captured  the  night  before,  have  fur- 
nished a  huge  job  of  translation  which  will  undoubtedly 
require  many  days  of  labor,  but  already  certain  pam- 
phlets and  statements  have  been  made  public  which 
furnish  fairly  definite  information  as  to  what  the  Com- 
munist party  and  the  Union  of  Russian  Workers  want. 

The  Communist  party,  which  was  organized  in  Chi- 
cago on  September  1,  as  a  coalition  of  anarchists,  syn- 
dicalists, L  W.  W.'s  and  others  of  that  ilk,  has  as  its 
purpose,  according  to  the  statement  made  to  agents  of 
the  Lusk  committee  by  Dr.  Maximillian  Cohen,  editor 
of  The  Communist  World,  "the  overthrow  of  the  organ- 
ized Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  of 
New  York  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  Dictator- 
ship of  the  Proletariat."  "He  also  stated,"  reads  the 
committee  report,  "that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
munist party  to  expropriate  all  land  and  property  with- 
out compensation  to  the  present  owners  and  that  they 
proposed  to  accomplish  this  overthrow  by  'stimulated 
mass  strikes,'  and  that  they  did  not  propose  to  bring 
about  any  changes  by  the  use  of  the  ballot."  The  speed 
with  which  the  party  organized  seventy-three  centers 
in  New  York  and  got  machinery  going  thruout  the 
country  is  due.  Senator  Lusk  says,  to  the  large  sums  of 
money  at  their  disposal.  Part  of  these  come  from  the 
parlor  Bolsheviki  in  this  country,  part  of  it  from 
abroad.  Deputy  Attorney  General  Berger,  of  the  Lusk 
committee,  has  stated  that  the  forty  or  fifty  radical  for- 
eign language  papers  edited  in  New  York,  and  having 
a  circulation  of  3,000,000  thruout  the  country,  chiefly 
in  industrial  centers,  could  not  pay  expenses  and  would 
be  bankrupt  except  for  gifts  from  wealthy  people  in 
New  York  City.  A  list  of  these  parlor,  or,  as  they  have 
now  been  euphoniously  termed,  boudoir  Bolsheviki,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government  some  time  ago, 
but  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  it  has  not  been  learned. 
In  regard  to  the  foreign  contributors  Senator  Lusk 
said: 

This  movement  did  not  start  in  Russia.  It  started  in 
Germany.  It  has  been  completely  established  that  the  Red 
Government  in  Russia  was  established  by  500  radicals  who 
were  shipped  by  Germany  from  Switzerland  into  Russia 
and  who  organized  the  Red  Guard  and  caused  a  large  part 
of  the  securities  held  in  Russia  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Germany.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Germany  will  not  be  dis- 
tressed by  any  Bolshevist  moves  here. 

More  detailed  and  definite  than  the  Communist  party 
platform  is  the  program  of  the  Federation  of  Unions 
of  Russian  Workers,  which  has  7000  members  in  the 


United  States.  The  document  was  captured  during  the 
Baltimore  raid  and  made  public  at  the  instance  of  At- 
torney General  Palmer.  It  is  printed  in  Russian  and 
has  been  secretly  circulated.  It  has  five  parts:  "The 
Struggle  of  Classes,"  "The  Empire  of  Capital,"  "Com- 
munism Inevitable,"  "The  State"  and  "Our  Tactics." 
"What  must  we  do,  the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat?" 
asks  the  manifesto,  and  answers: 


Knott  in  Dallas  Xetca 


A  day  we  do  not  celebrate 


We  must  consciously  hasten  the  elementary  movement 
of  the  struggle  of  the  working  class;  we  must  convert  small 
strikes  into  general  ones,  and  convert  the  latter  into  an 
armed  revolt  of  the  laboring  masses  against  capital  and 
state. 

At  the  time  of  this  revolt  we  must  at  the  first  favorable 
opportunity  proceed  to  an  immediate  seizure  of  all  means 
of  production  and  all  articles  of  consumption,  and  make 
the  working  class  the  masters  in  fact  of  all  general  wealth. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  mercilessly  destroy  all  remains 
of  governmental  authority  and  class  domination,  liberating 
the  prisoners;  demolish  prisons  and  police  offices;  destroy 
all  legal  papers  pertaining  to  private  ownership  of  prop- 
erty, all  field  fences  and  boundaries,  and  burn  all  certificates 
of  indebtedness.  In  a  word,  we  must  take  care  that  every- 
thing is  wiped  from  the  earth  that  is  a  reminder  of  the 
right  to  private  ownership  of  property.  To  blow  up  bar- 
racks, gendarme  and  police  administration  offices,  and  shoot 
the  most  prominent  military  and  police  officers,  must  be 
the  important  concern  of  the  revolting  working  people. 

In  the  work  of  destruction  we  must  be  merciless,  for  the 
slightest  weakness  upon  our  part  may  afterward  cost  the 
working  class  a  whole  sea  of  needless  blood.  In  completely 
destroying  all  vestiges  of  the  dominion  of  capital  and  state, 
we  must  try  as  soon  as  possible  to  start  production  upon 
new  foundations. 

Anarchy  Grows  Overbold 

ARMISTICE  DAY  in  Centralia,  Washington,  was 
celebrated  by  a  tragedy.  The  city  had  turned  out 
in  honor  of  the  day  to  cheer  a  parade  headed  by 
Centralia's  ex-service  men  in  uniform.  As  they  rounded 
the  corner  of  the  main  street  of  the  town,  bullets  sud- 
denly poured  into  their  ranks,  three  men  fell  dead  and 
four  were  wounded.  The  firing  came  from  the  I.  W.  W. 
hall.  Instantly  the  parade  broke  up  and  the  marchers 
raided  the  hall,  burned  furniture  and  documents,  seized 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  arrested  sixteen  men,  who, 
marched  to  the  jail,  were  there  guarded  by  the  ex-sol- 
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diers  against  the  attacks  of  the  mob.  An  attempt  by  the 
crowd  to  hang  a  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  an  I.  W. 
W.  ringleader  was  prevented  by  the  chief  of  police.  The 
soldiers  guarded  the  jail  during  the  night  and  picketed 
the  city,  as  well  as  searching  for  suspects,  but  at  about 
seven-thirty  a  mob  surrounded  the  jail,  all  the  lights  in 
the  city  were  suddenly  extinguished,  a  volley  of  shots 
was  fired,  and  during  the  confusion  one  of  the  prisoners 


@  Underwood  i  Underwood 

The  first  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion  is  Lieut. 
Col.  Franklin  D'Olier,  a  yarn  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  war  on  the  General  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  F.  The  convention  in 
Minneapolis  which  elected  Colonel  D'Olier  was  the  first  that  the 
American  Legion  has  held.  Delegates  from  all  states  attended 
and  adopted  a  constitution  for  the  Legion  and  a  broadly  con- 
structive non-political  program.  It  is  the  Legion's  aim  to  enroll 
in  its  posts  all  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  the  United 
States  army  and  navy  and  to  make  this  organization  further 
the    ideals     for    which     the     United     States     entered     the     war 

was  removed  from  the  jail,  carried  off  by  the  mob  just 
beyond  the  city  limits,  and  hanged  to  a  bridge.  National 
Guard  troops  were  then  sent  to  Centralia, 

The  I.  W.  W.  and  the  Communist 


I 


Party 


T  is  a  serious  outrage  that  veterans  of  the  world 
war,  parading  in  uniform  in  celebration  of  our 
national  victory,  should  be  shot  down  in  cold  blood, 
as  was  done  recently  in  Washington.  Too  drastic 
measures  cannot  be  taken  to  rid  our  country  of  the 
class  of  criminals  who  inspire  or  commit  such  crimes." 
General  Pershing's  statement  on  the  Centralia  shooting 
was  echoed  widely  thru  the  country,  even  in  the  halls 
of  Congress.  If  it  were  not  for  the  more  engrossing 
matter  of  the  peace  treaty  the  national  excitement 
would  undoubtedly  force  some  action  on  the  fifty-two 
bills  now  pending  which  give  the  Government  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  deal  with  anarchists',  communists' 
and  similar  organizations.  Several  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, including  Senator  Poindexter  of  Washington, 
have  introduced  additional  bills  with  the  same  end  in 
view,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Senate,  Attorney 
General  Palmer  has  submitted  the  draft  of  a  law  which 
would  give  the  Department  of  Justice  the  power  it 
needs  for  an  adequate  handling  of  the  situation.  All 
such  legislation,  however,  will  be  left  until  the  next  reg- 
ular session  of  Congress. 


In  the  meantime  many  states  are  inaugurating 
vigorous  campaigns  to  wipe  out  the  radical  associations 
within  their  borders,  and  American  Legion  posts  are 
organizing  for  the  same  purpose.  Raids  have  been  con- 
ducted by  state  and  Federal  officials  on  I.  W.  W.  head- 
quarters in  Washington  and  Oregon  cities,  and  Gov- 
ernor Hart  of  Washington  has  called  on  state  and 
county  officers  to  take  part  in  a  campaign  to  rid  the 
state  of  all  members  of  such  organizations.  Governor 
Post  has  pledged  "cooperation  to  the  limit"  with  the 
Mesa  Post  of  the  American  Legion,  who  have  declared 
a  similar  war  in  Arizona.  Governor  McGeive  of  Ne- 
braska has  ordered  the  arrest  of  all  Reds  and  I.  W.  W.'s. 
The  San  Francisco  police  have  ordered  all  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  to  leave  the  city.  Governor  Cornwall  of 
West  Virginia  is  rounding  up  the  agitators  in  the  coal 
mining  districts. 

New  York  is  excited  over  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  public  school  teachers  have  been  found  to  hold  cards 
in  the  Communist  party,  which  recent  investigations 
have  shown  aims  to  destroy  existing  national  institu- 
tions, and  membership  in  which  is  considered  a  crim- 
inal offense. 

The  American  Legion 

THE  posts  of  the  American  Legion  which  have  been 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  in  almost  every 
town  that  boasts  a  few  ex-service  men  have  been 
welded  into  a  national  organization  by  a  convention  at 
Minneapolis.  The  very  first  thing  the  Legion  did  was  to 
declare  itself  "non-political"  and  to  pass  a  resolution 
aimed  to  keep  itself  so.  "While  requiring,"  the  resolu- 
tion runs,  "that  each  of  its  members  perform  his  full 
duty  as  a  citizen  according  to  his  owm  conscience  and 
understanding,  this  organization  shall  be  absolutely 
non-political,  and  shall  not  be  used  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  partizan  principles  or  for  the  promotion  of  the 
candidacy  of  any  person  seeking  public  office  or  prefer- 
ment, and  no  candidate  for  or  incumbent  of  a  salaried 
elective  public  office  shall  hold  any  office  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  or  in  any  branch  or  part  thereof."  The  Le- 
gion expects  to  exert  an  influence  in  national  affairs  by 
the  force  of  opinion  and  the  convention  subsequently 
discussed,  voted  and  recorded  the  sentiments  of  its 
members  on  many  of  the  questions  that  are  now  bother- 
ing the  country.  They  condemned  strikes  of  policemen, 
firemen  or  other  public  employees,  and  called  for  a  set- 
tlement of  industrial  disputes,  with  a  plea  for  greater 
production.  They  demanded  the  deportation  of  Victor 
Berger  as  a  disloyal  citizen  and  asked  an  investigation 
of  the  record  of  Representative  Voight  of  Wisconsin, 
who  supported  Berger  in  the  recent  vote  in  the  House. 
They  demanded  the  deportation  of  alien  slackers  and 
enemy  aliens  interned  during  the  war,  with  selective  ad- 
mission of  foreigners.  They  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  Legion  committee  to  spread  their  doctrine  of  "100 
per  cent  Americanism"  among  veterans  of  the  war  and 
aliens.  They  demanded  a  transformation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  from  "a  passive  organization  to  a  mili- 
tant, active  branch,  whose  findings  will  be  promptly 
acted  upon  by  the  executive  authority."  They  put  them- 
selves on  record  as  opposed  to  the  organization  of  socie- 
ties for  the  relief  of  civilians  in  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  unless  such  societies  be  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

As  regards  the  army,  the  Legion  demands  a  complete 
revision  of  the  Articles  of  War  and  a  revision  of  courts- 
martial.  They  voted  to  leave  to  Congress  the  question  of 
further  bonuses  for  service  men.  Their  most  interesting 
resolution,  and  that  which  is  likely  to  bear  the  heaviest 
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fruit,  is  their  endorsement  of  universal  military  train- 
ing with  a  small  standing  army  and  no  compulsory 
military  service  in  time  of  peace.  They  also  recommend 
that  the  national  citizen  army  be  under  local  control 
and  administration,  subject  to  general  national  regu- 
lation. 

After  some  close  and  lively  voting  Indianapolis  was 
chosen  as  national  headquarters  for  the  Legion  and 
Cleveland  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  1920  convention. 


©  Undericood  <£  Underwood 

The  first  woman  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
Miss  Marguerite  Smith  (middle),  says  that  she  hopes  to  help 
make  laws  to  improve  public  health  and  down  rent  profiteers. 
Miss  Smith  is  only  twenty-five  years  old;  she  has  been  a  teacher 
of  physical  training  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  and  she  is 
captain    of    the    largest    girl    scout    troop    in    New    York    City 

The  Coal  Strike  and  No  Coal 


w 


E  will  comply  with  the  mandate  of  the  court. 

We  do  it  under  protest.  We  are  Americans. 

We  cannot  fight  our  Government.  That  is 
all."  So  John  L.  Lewis,  Acting  President  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  announced  the  miners'  decision  to  call 
off  the  coal  strike,  and  changed  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward the  miners  from  anger  to  admiration  and  respect. 
The  miners  have  not  altered  their  demands  or  their 
opinions.  They  still  insist  on  the  justice  of  their  claim 
that  their  war  contract  has  expired.  They  still  insist 
on  their  right  to  higher  wages  and  more  regular  hours. 
They  still  consider  the  injunction  of  the  Federal  Court 
ordering  them  to  recall  the  strike  order  as  unjust.  And 
they  will  carry  their  case  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  if  necessary  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  But  as  American  citizens  they  feel 
obliged  to  obey  the  mandate  of  their  Government  and 
recall  the  strike  order.  The  decision  was  reached  after 
a  seventeen-hour  session  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  debated  the  question  behind  closed 
doors.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  they 
came  to  an  agreement.  The  letter  recalling  the  strike 
order  was  shown  to  Judge  Anderson,  who  had  granted 
the  injunction,  and  was  approved  by  him  as  a  "com- 
pliance in  good  faith." 

On  the  day  before  the  order  was  recalled  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  went  on  record  as  endorsing 
the  strike  and  the  justice  of  the  miners'  cause.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Federation  issued 
a  statement  setting  forth  at  length  the  hazardous  and 
difficult  conditions  under  which  the  miners  work,  their 


suffering  from  compulsory  periods  of  unemployment, 
and  their  struggle  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 
Recounting  the  history  of  the  Cleveland  conference, 
the  calling  of  the  strike  and  the  issuing  of  the  injunc- 
tion, the  statement  said,  "The  autocratic  action  of  our 
Government  in  these  proceedings  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  staggers  the  human  mind."  And  in  conclusion 
it  says: 

By  all  the  facts  in  the  case  the  miners'  strike  is  justi- 
fied. We  indorse  it.  We  are  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
miners'  cause.  We  pledge  to  the  miners  the  full  support  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  appeal  to  the 
workers  and  the  citizenship  of  our  country  to  give  like 
indorsement  and  aid  to  the  men  engaged  in  this  momentous 
struggle. 

But  tho  the  coal  strike  was  called  off,  the  output  of 
coal  has  not  materially  increased.  In  most  of  the  fields 
the  miners  show  no  inclination  to  return  to  work  until 
the  scale  committee  of  the  miners  and  operators  meet- 
ing in  Washington  had  come  to  some  definite  agree- 
ment. The  imperative  necessity  for  more  coal  has 
caused  the  Governors  of  Kansas  and  North  Dakota  to 
take  over  the  mines  in  their  respective  territories  and 
operate  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  states.  At  least,  that 
is  the  way  they  put  it;  the  owners  of  the  mines  do  not 
agree  with  them. 

Not  long  after  the  strike  call  for  November  1  was 
issued  Governor  Frazier  of  North  Dakota  called  a  con- 
ference of  North  Dakota  operators,  at  which  he  re- 
quested them  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  which  provided  that  the  mines  in  North 
Dakota  should  continue  in  operation  no  matter  what 
happened  in  the  rest  of  the  country  and  that  the  miners 
should  be  given  a  60  per  cent  wage  increase  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  The  op- 
erators declined  to  sign  the  agreement,  which  they  said 
amounted  to  putting  funds  into  the  miners'  hands  in 
preparation  for  the  forthcoming  strike,  and  the  miners 
of  North  Dakota  walked  out  like  those  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  On  the  day  the  strike  order  was 
recalled,  a  few  hours  before  word  of  it  was  received. 
Governor  Frazier  proclaimed  martial  law,  directed  the 
militia  to  seize  and  run  the  mines  and  called  on  the  op- 
erators to  give  the  state  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and 
experience,  announcing  that  the  mines  would  be  oper- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  the  state  and  the  companies  al- 
lowed from  10  to  25  cents  a  ton  royalties.  The  Wash- 
burn Lignite  Company,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  state,  surrendered  their  mine  under  protest  and  im- 
mediately began  legal  proceedings  which  resulted  in  an 
injunction  issued  from  the  district  court  directing  the 
Home  Guard  officers  who  took  control  of  the  mine  un- 
der Governor  Frazier's  orders  to  restore  it  within  five 
days  to  the  Washburn  company.  In  issuing  the  injunc- 
tion Judge  Nuessle  said  that  he  realized  the  danger  of 
civil  war  within  the  state  in  case  the  injunction  should 
be  resisted,  but  that  even  such  a  condition  would  be 
preferable  to  despotism.  The  former  Federal  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator for  North  Dakota  has  declared  that  there 
is  plenty  of  coal  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  to  supply  the 
state  if  its  release  and  distribution  can  be  secured. 

The  Kansas  situation  is  somewhat  different,  tho  the 
owners  of  the  mines  are  equally  averse  to  the  Gover- 
nor's tactics.  The  shortage  in  Kansas  is  acute.  Two 
manufacturing  plants  in  Kansas  City  have  been  forced 
to  close  and  the  Kansas  City  Railways  and  Light  and 
Power  Company  are  very  close  to  the  end  of  their  coal 
supply.  Upon  the  application  of  the  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  property  of  150  coal  mining  companies  has  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  three  receivers,  who  will  operate 
the  mines  to  full  capacity  and  have  entire  charge  of 
production,  sale  and  distribution.  The  receivers  are 
Clarence  D.  Sample,  Mayor  of  Fort  Scott,  representing 


Vamidl  News 


The  Miners' 
Strike 

Above,  a  typical  row  of  miners' 
homes  at  Jenkins,  Kentucky — 8 
mining  town  rather  less  ugly  than 
most.  Houses  like  these,  instead  of 
the  city  laborer's  rent-profiteering 
tenements,  are  one  of  the  points  to 
be  considered  in  the  striking 
miners'   demand  for  higher  wages 

A  group  of  Pennsylvania  miners 
at  the  left,  from  Mine  Number  4 
in  Kerry,  are  talking  things  over 
just    after    the    strike    was    called 

I'ress  Illustrating 


Underwood    d    Underwood 


At   Youngstown,    Ohio,   tlie    striking    miners   set    up    a    commissary    department    as    part    of 
the  strike  benefits,  and  strikers'  families  stood   in  a  bread  line  to   get  the  day's  supplies 
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the  public;  Willard  Titus  of  Girard,  a  coal  miner;  and 
C.  F.  Spencer,  President  of  the  Pittsburgh  Midway 
Mining  Company.  The  Governor  plans  to  use  union 
labor  only;  all  the  Kansas  miners  are  organized.  They 
will  be  offered  their  present  wage  scale  with  six  days' 
work  a  week  if  they  want  it.  Governor  Allen  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  miners  to  produce  coal  for  the  sake  of  the 
state  and  their  fellow  citizens,  but  if  they  decline  he 
will  order  the  National  Guard  to  protect  the  mines 
and  call  for  volunteers  to  work  them.  The  operators 
have  declined  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  plan.  They  even  refused  to  suggest  one  of  their 
number  to  act  as  a  receiver. 

The  actual  settlement  of  the  whole  coal  controversy 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  scale  committees  of  miners  and 
operators  of  the  central  competitive  field,  which  includes 
the  coal  mines  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania.  Acting  President  Lewis  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  agreed  to  Secretary  Wilson's  proposition 
that  a  national  agreement  covering  all  the  mines  in 
the  country  should  be  effected,  but  the  operators  ob- 
jected that  it  meant  too  long  a  step  toward  the  closed 
shop,  and  the  miners  did  not  insist. 

Secretary  Wilson  addressed  the  conference  in  good, 
round  terms.  He  told  the  miners  their  demand  for  a  60 
per  cent  wage  increase,  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day 
week  was  "impossible."  He  informed  the  mine  operators 
that  their  standpat  position  was  "impossible."  Then 
he  besought  them  both  to  get  down  to  business  and 
settle  things  quickly,  a  process  in  which  they  are  still 
engaged  as  we  go  to  press.  The  secretary's  remarks  on 
the  question  of  wage  increase  are  interesting: 

The  cost  of  living  on  a  weighted  family  budget  has  in- 
creased somewhere  between  73  and  79  per  cent.  The  wages 
of  miners  during  the  same  period — 1914 — have  increased 
somewhere  from  34  to  50  per  cent  with  the  exception  of 
certain  classes  of  day  labor  that  have  been  increased  76 
or  78  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  bond  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is  an  existing  fact  and  relief 
ought  to  be  given  to  these  miners  on  a  basis  of  the  justice 
of  the  situation. 

The  Russian  Problem 

AT    the    Lord    Mayor's    banquet    Premier    Lloyd 
George  dropped  a  hint  of  a  new  Russian  policy. 
He  said  that  Great  Britain  had  furnished  war 
material  and  aid  to  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  to  the 
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amount  of  half  a  billion  dollars,  but  that  intervention 
in  a  prolonged  and  sanguinary  civil  war  could  not  be 
continued.  He  regretted  that  the  effort  of  tjie  Supreme 
Council  last  spring  to  make  peace  was  not  successful, 
but  he  hoped  that  "the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
powers  will  be  able  to  renew  that  attempt  with  better 
prospects  of  success." 

It  was  commonly  understood  from  this  that  Lloyd 
George  was  preparing  to  bring  forward  again  the  pro- 
posal that  he  advocated  at  the  Paris  Conference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Ten  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1919,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Bullitt  to  the  Senate 
committee,  Lloyd  George  said  that  there  seemed  three 
possible  policies.  First,  military  intervention  to  crush 
the  Bolsheviki.  But  this  was  impossible  because  the 
Czechoslovaks  refused  to  fight  for  Kolchak  since  they 
suspect  him  of  trying  to  restore  the  old  regime.  The 
Russian  army  was  not  to  be  trusted.  The  Canadian 
troops  refused  to  go  to  Russia,  and  British,  French  and 
American  troops  would  do  the  same.  Second,  to  isolate 
Bolshevik  Russia  by  a  sanitary  cordon.  But  this  would 
be  a  death  cordon,  not  a  health  cordon.  Two-thirds  of 
the  150,000,000  people  were  starving  and  to  maintain  a 
blockade  would  mean  killing  the  very  people  whom  the 
Allies  desired  to  protect.  Third,  to  call  together  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Russian  factions  at  Paris  to  dis- 
cuss their  differences.  This  third  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem was  favored  by  the  British  Premier  and  President 
Wilson  supported  his  recommendations  as  the  only  prac- 
tical plan. 

At  a  later  session  Premier  Clemenceau  expressed  the 
fear  that  bringing  the  Bolsheviki  to  Paris  would  aid  in 
the  spread  of  their  doctrines  and  threaten  western 
Europe  with  revolution,  and  he  objected  on  principle  to 
conversations  with  criminals.  The  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister, Sonnino,  said  that  all  the  Russian  parties  had  rep- 
resentatives in  Paris,  except  the  Soviets,  whom  they 
did  not  wish  to  hear.  Lloyd  George  replied  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki were  the  very  people  who  ought  to  be  heard,  for 
they  were  actually  controlling  European  Russia.  The 
President  met  Clemenceau's  objection  to  inviting  the 
Bolsheviki  to  Paris  by  suggesting  that  the  conference 
be  held  in  some  Mediterranean  city,  and  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  place  it  on  the  island  of  Prinkipo,  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  near  Constantinople. 

But  the  proposal  to  join  in  such  a  conference  was  in- 
dignantly declined  by  the  Siberian,  Ukrainian  and 
Archangel  governments.  The  Soviet  Government,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  its  willingness  to  negotiate  an  armis- 
tice and  conference  on  the  conditions  that  all  existing 
de  facto  governments  during  the  armistice  remain  in 
control  of  the  territory  they  then  occupied,  that  no  more 
troops  be  sent  into  Russia,  that  the  economic  blockade 
be  raised,  and  that  citizens  of  the  Soviet  governments 
have  the  right  of  free  entry  into  other  countries  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  interfere  with  domestic  politics. 
Allied  nationals  to  have  the  right  of  free  entry  into 
Soviet  Russia  on  the  same  conditions.  These  proposals 
of  the  Soviet  received  no  official  consideration  at  the 
Peace  Conference  and  no  reply  was  returned  to  them. 

Several  times  since  then  the  Soviet  has  made  official 
or  informal  overtures  for  peace.  The  latest  of  these  was 
brought  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Malone,  Liberal  member 
of  Parliament.  These  are  similar  to  those  brought  by 
Bullitt  last  spring,  but  the  Soviet  now  demands  that  the 
Allies  withdraw  all  their  troops  from  Russia  and  cease 
all  military  assistance  to  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces.  In 
return  the  Soviet  promises  to  recognize  all  the  foreign 
debts  of  the  former  Russian  Empire.  The  Malone  mes- 
sage includes  the  stipulation  that  Bullitt  refused  to  ac- 
cept formally :  "The  Soviet  Government  is  most  anxious 
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The  repulse  of  the  attack  upon  Petrograd — General  Yudenitch  with    an    army    of   Russian    refugees    advanced    along   the    southern 
shore    of    the    Gulf    of    Finland    but    the    Bolsheviki    army    outflanked    him    by    passing    to    the    south,    and    recaptured    Yamburg 


to  have  a  semi-official  guaranty  from  the  American  and 
British  governments  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to 
see  to  it  that  France  lives  up  to  the  conditions  of  the 
armistice."  The  Soviet  offer  to  the  Allies  was  limited  to 
November  15  and  if  not  accepted  by  that  time  it  was 
hinted  that  like  overtures  may  be  made  to  the  Central 
Powers.  It  is  understood  that  the  Soviet  is  willing  to 
grant  extensive  mining,  timber  and  industrial  conces- 
sions to  foreign  capitalists,  preferably  British  or  Amer- 
ican, rather  than  French  or  German. 

Lloyd  George's  intimation  of  possible  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the 
French  and  British  press,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lab  ir 
papers.  The  Government  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Bonar  Law,  promised  that  no  negotiations  with 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  would  be  undertaken  without  pre- 
vious consideration  in  Parliament.  The  Premier  himself 
stated  to  Parliament  it  was  proposed  to  call  at  an  early 
date  an  international  conference  on  the  Russian  prob- 
lem and  he  declared  that  no  person  at  any  time,  on  his 
behalf  or  with  his  knowledge,  had  interviewed  Bol- 
shevik representatives  in  order  to  learn  whether  nego- 
tiations for  peace  might  be  opened  and  upon  what 
terms.  This  disclaimer  throws  the  responsibility  for  the 
abortive  negotiations  of  last  spring  entirely  upon  Lloyd 
George's  secretary,  Philip  Kerr,  who  provided  Bullitt 
when  he  went  to  Russia  with  a  written  statement  of 
what  he  personally  thought  would  constitute  an  accept- 
able basis  of  peace  negotiations.  After  his  return  Bul- 
litt was  given  by  Kerr  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  Pre- 
mier at  breakfast  and  had  a  frank  discussion  of  the 
Russian  situation  with  him. 

A  conference  is  being  held  at  Copenhagen  between 
Maxim  Litvinov,  representing  the  Soviet  Republic,  and 
James  O'Grady,  representing  Great  Britain,  on  the 
question  of  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  Litvinov  has 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  lifting  of  the  blockade. 

The  conference  of  the  three  Baltic  States  at  Dorpat 
that  was  interrupted  by  the  Yudenitch  movement 
against  Petrograd  has  again  convened,  and  the  Soviet 
ambassador,  Litvinov,  has  gone  to  Dorpat  to  dis- 
cuss peace  terms.  Esthonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
participate  in  this  conference  and  representatives 
of  Finland,  Poland  and  Ukrainia  will  be  present.  It  is 
further  rumored  that  Poland  is  to  call  a  peace  confer- 
ence of  all  the  Russian  factions  to  meet  at  Warsaw  on 
December  15.  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  the  head  of  the 
Nationalist  Turkish  Government,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  the  Soviet.  The  Emir  of  Afghan- 
istan by  the  recent  treaty  with  England  obtained  the 
right   to   carry   on   negotiations   with   foreign   powers 


without  British  interference,  and  has  sent  a  diplomatic 
delegation  to  Moscow. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  take  Petrograd  is  a 
great  disappointment  to  the  anti-Bolshevik  parties,  for 
they  had  counted  on  a  speedy  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
power  as  soon  as  this  army,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
Czar's  best  generals  and  equipped  with  British  arms 
and  supported  by  the  British  fleet,  should  advance  on 
the  old  Russian  capital.  Last  August  the  London  Times 
correspondent,  who,  having  just  come  from  Petrograd, 
spoke  with  authority,  wrote : 

General  Yudenitch  has  about  30,000  to  35,000  men  at 
the  front  fighting  against  15,000  Reds.  Over  and  above 
these  he  has  reserve  forces.  There  is  absolute  certainty  for 
believing  that  when  this  army  is  sufficiently  organized  it 
will  be  able  to  occupy  the  whole  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
up  to  the  boundaries  with  Finland. 

When  in  October  Yudenitch  did  start  his  drive  on  Pe- 
trograd his  chances  seemed  more  favorable  than  when 
the  above  was  written,  for  he  now  had  British  tanks  to 
aid  him  and  Denikin's  forces  were  advancing  rapidly 
from  the  south  and  threatening  to  capture  the  Soviet 
capital,  Moscow.  British  aviators  bombed  the  fortresses 
before  Petrograd  and  rained  down  upon  the  half- 
starved  Bolsheviki  proclamations  offering  peace,  pardon 
and  free  food  to  all  who  surrendered.  But  these  offers 
had  no  apparent  effect.  Men  and  women  rallied  to  the 
defense  of  Petrograd,  while  the  Soviet  troops  made  a 
swing  to  the  south  and  entrapped  the  Russian  army  of 
Yudenitch  before  it  could  retreat  to  the  Esthonian 
frontier.  The  Esthonians  refused  to  readmit  the  army 
and  it  melted  away. 

Besides  repelling  the  attack  on  Petrograd  the  Soviet 
forces  have  at  the  same  time  beaten  back  the  armies  of 
Denikin  on  the  south  and  of  Kolchak  on  the  east.  The 
Siberians  under  Kolchak  tried  to  make  a  stand  on  the 
Ishim  River,  165  miles  from  Omsk,  but  in  their  retreat 
they  failed  to  destroy  the  bridge,  so  the  Bolsheviki 
crossed  the  river  and  took  Omsk. 

Washington  military  authorities  lay  the  blame  for  the 
breaking  of  Kolchak's  line  to  the  recent  withdrawal  of 
the  Czechoslovak  troops  from  the  front,  but  this  expla- 
nation is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  information  pre- 
viously accepted  that  the  Czechoslokaks  had  not  been 
fighting  at  the  front  since  last  December. 

Most  of  the  Government  departments  had  been  re- 
moved to  Irkutsk,  1200  miles  east,  in  anticipation  of  the 
loss  of  Omsk,  but  the  Bolsheviki  advanced  so  rapidly 
that,  according  to  the  Soviet  wireless,  they  captured 
ten  of  Kolchak's  generals  and  more  than  a  hundred 
other  officers  of  the  Siberian  army, 
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Lady  Astor  (left),  bom  Nancy  Langhorne,  of  Virginia,  put 
American  pep  into  the  campaign  which  has  just  resulted  in 
her  election  to  the  British  Parliament.  She  conducted 
her  electioneering  in  person,  and  made  a  special  appeal  to 
women  voters  on  her  promises  to  look  after  women's  interests 

The    Workingman,    the    Working- 
woman  and  the  Farmer 

SIDE  by  side  in  Washington  recently  met  two  in- 
ternational labor  conferences,  one  composed  of 
men,  the  other  of  women;  and,  if  the  truth  must 
be  told,  the  women  had  the  more  peaceful  time  of  the 
two.  Which,  however,  was  not  altogether  to  their  credit, 
as  their  task  was  in  many  ways  the  simpler  one.  The 
first  International  Congress  of  Workingwomen,  whose 
president  was  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  president  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  conducted  its 
sessions  in  four  languages,  English,  French,  Polish  and 
Bohemian.  Each  of  the  twelve  nations  represented  had 
ten  votes,  although  most  of  the  countries  sent  only  two 
delegates.  The  eight-hour  day  and  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  uniform  international  action  on  child  labor 
legislation  were  among  the  most  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed by  the  congress,  which  requested  an  amendment, 
making  each  national  delegation  to  the  International 
Labor  Conference  include  a  woman  representing  labor 
and  a  woman  appointed  by  the  Government,  to  Article 
8  of  the  peace  treaty. 

The  International  Labor  Conference,  the  masculine 
one,  is  the  first  of  the  international  bodies  created  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  is  to  form  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  League  of  Nations.  Its  first  difficulty  was 
over  the  question  of  who  might  be  admitted  to  the  con- 
ference and  who  might  not.  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson 
held,  and  Congress  agreed,  that  only  those  nations  who 
have  ratified  the  peace  treaty  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate, which,  of  course,  leaves  out  the  United  States. 
The  difficulty  was  partially  circumvented  by  electing 
Secretary  Wilson  president  of  the  conference.  The  gov- 
ernmental delegates,  of  whom  there  should  be  two,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  appointed;  but  the  workers  and  em- 
ployers were  invited  to  send  representatives.  Samuel 
Gompers  was  chosen  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  employers'  delegate  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  next  difficulty  arose  over  the  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  delegates  from  Germany  and  Austria.  The 
final  vote  for  their  admission  on  equal  terms  with  the 
other  delegates  was  carried  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice,  that  of  the  French  delegate  representing  capital, 


who  declared  that  his  views  were  shared  by  the  French 
Senate  and  Leon  Bourgeois,  representative  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  Austria  finally  decided  not  to  send 
delegates,  and  the  German  delegates  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  ocean.  The  woman's  congress 
arranged  for  representation  of  the  Central  Powers  in 
the  temporary  organization  which  will  tide  over  the 
space  between  this  conference  and  the  next. 

After  wrestling  with  the  complex  questions  of  organ- 
ization the  conference  took  up  the  question  of  a  world 
standard  working  week  of  forty-eight  hours,  of  which 
they  have  already  virtually  declared  themselves  in  favor. 
The  question  of  a  standard  eight-hour  day,  favored  by 
the  labor  group,  now  remains  to  be  thrashed  out.  The 
women's  congress  sent  the  International  Conference  a 
definite  request  "that  an  international  convention  be 
held  for  the  purposes  of  establishing:  a  maximum  eight- 
hour  day  and  forty-four  hour  week  for  all  workers;  a 
weekly  rest  period  of  at  least  one  day  and  a  half  of  un- 
interrupted duration ;  a  minimum  rest  period  of  one- 
half  hour  shall  be  accorded  in  each  eight-hour  shift  in 
continuous  industries. 

An  entirely  different  note  was  struck  by  the  Farmers' 
National  Congress  in  its  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting 
at  Hagerstown,  Maryland:  "We  know  that  the  forty- 
four  hour  week  cannot  feed  the  world  and  we  believe 
that  it  cannot  clothe  it.  Those  who  advocate  the  short 
day  in  industry  should  not  expect  the  farmer  to  work 
'six  hours  before  dinner  and  six  hours  after,'  with  be- 
fore-breakfast  and  after-supper  hours  thrown  in."  The 
congress  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  all  strikes  and  in 
favor  of  a  Federal  Board  of  Arbitration.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  find  the  congress  stating:  "We  believe  the  con- 
servatism of  the  American  farmer  should  continue  to  be 
on  guard  to  prevent  the  development  and  spread  of  rad- 
ical theories  and  the  tendency  of  certain  elements  to 
vitiate  the  fundamental  principles  of  American  insti- 
tutions." President  J.  H.  Kimble  in  his  address  stated 
that  "the  big  thing  for  this  country  is  to  see  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  gets  a  square  meal  three  times  a 
day.  To  accomplish  this  end,  every  facility  must  be  ex- 
tended to  encourage  and  promote  agricultural  produc- 
tion." 

The  Illinois  farmers  demand,  thru  the  executive  board 
of  their  Agricultural  Association,  "a  basic  ten-hour  day 
for  all  productive  industries  in  order  that  farm  labor 
may  be  on  a  par  with  other  forms  of  labor." 

Prohibition  in  Europe 

ONE  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  was  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  restricting  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  all  governments  show  a  reluctance  to 
release  their  control  of  it.  In  Great  Britain  during  the 
war  the  beer  was  diluted,  the  price  raised,  the  number 
of  public  houses  reduced,  the  hours  during  which  they 
were  allowed  to  sell  cut  down  from  seventeen  to  six,  and 
certain  areas  around  munition  plants  made  virtually 
dry.  This  did  not  reduce  the  expenditure  for  alcoholic 
beverages,  for,  with  the  higher  wages,  this  nearly 
doubled  during  the  war,  but  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
was  considerably  curtailed.  Consequently  government 
control  is  more  likely  to  be  strengthened  than  relaxed, 
and  there  is  for  the  first  time  in  England  an  active 
movement  for  prohibition.  This  is  being  urged  more  on 
economic  than  on  moral  grounds,  and  the  leaders  are 
business  men  rather  than  clergymen.  In  fact,  the  High 
Church  party  is  definitely  opposing  prohibition.  The 
Daily  News,  Manchester  Guardian  and  Westminster 
Gazette  favor  the  dry  movement,  but  the  most  of  the 
papers  attack  it  with  intense  bitterness  and  ridicule. 
But  even  some  of  the  opponents  admit  that,  if  prohibi- 
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tion  prevails  in  America,  England  will  have  to  follow 
suit,  for  if  the  British  spend  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
a  year  on  alcoholic  liquors  and  suffer  the  consequent 
loss  of  industrial  efficiency  they  will  be  unable  to  meet 
American  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Lord 
D'Abernon,  chairman  of  the  Government  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board,  says: 

If  the  question  is  considered  broadly  there  are  only  two 
policies,  control  or  prohibition.  Reversion  of  the  old  pre- 
war conditions  would  mean  drunkenness,  inefficiency,  ill 
health,  disease  and  the  misery  which  has  notoriously  re- 
sulted from  drunken  habits  in  the  past. 

Premier  Lloyd  George,  who  during  the  war  declared 
that  alcohol  was  as  dangerous  to  Great  Britain  as  the 
German  army,  has  intimated  that  he  will  start  a  new 
campaign  against  liquor. 

Formerly  the  temperance  movement  in  Great  Britain 
was  a  vague  and  ineffectual  moral  reform,  but  now  it 
has  been  organized  into  a  practical  and  businesslike 
campaign  by  the  aid  of  five  representatives  of  the 
American  Anti-Saloon  League  who  were  called  to  Eng- 
land for  that  purpose.  Their  leader  is  "Pussyfoot" 
Johnson  of  Kansas  City,  who  received  that  nickname 
because  of  his  success  when  he  was  an  agent  of  the 
Government  in  tracking  dovm  the  bootleggers  who  were 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  While  speaking  at  Essex 
Hall,  London,  he  was  seized  by  a  mob  of  medical  stu- 
dents and  ridden  on  a  rail  down  the  Strand,  the  police 
being  powerless  to  protect  him.  Mr.  Johnson  took  the 
outrage  with  great  good  humor,  altho  his  left  eye  was 
so  seriously  injured  by  a  blow  as  to  necessitate  removal. 

The  first  political  battleground  will  be  Scotland,  for 
the  local  option  law  passed  by  Parliament  in  1913  comes 
into  effect  on  June  1  next.  Under  this  any  district  on 
petition  of  one-tenth  of  the  electors  shall  vote  on  three 
options:  (1)  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  licenses,  (2) 
reduction  of  licenses,  (3)  abolition  of  licenses.  If  no 
license  is  carried  by  55  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  and 
35  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  the  district  will  go 
dry  at  the  end  of  a  year. 


Norway  voted  in  October  for  the  total  prohibition  of 
spirits  by  428,455  for  to  284,137  against,  giving  a  ma- 
jority of  144,318.  This  does  not  affect  the  sale  of  wine 
and  beer.  Finland  has  put  a  prohibitory  amendment 
into  its  new  constitution  by  popular  vote.  Esthonia  is 
expected  to  follow  the  example  of  Finland.  Russia  since 
the  revolution  has  continued  and  more  strictly  enforced 
the  war-time  prohibition.  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  finds  that  the  refugees  from  Soviet  Russia 
complain  that  it  is  a  dull  place  under  the  Bolshevist 
regime,  all  work  and  no  play,  too  much  study  and  no 
liquor.  He  quotes  one  of  them  as  saying: 

The  order  established  in  Russia  is  simply  hell.  There  is 
no  competition,  no  expectation,  no  joys,  no  advantages, 
nothing  special;  only  work,  equal  divisions  and  instruction 
and  more  instruction.  Think  of  primary  schools  crowded 
with  grown  men  and  women.  It  is  hard  to  teach  children  of 
four  years  in  the  same  classrooms  with  adults  of  sixty. 

The  same  is  true  of  art,  of  science.  Both  are  without 
wealthy  patrons  and  have  been  made  frightfully  dull, 
fearfully  uninteresting. 

Instead  of  restoring  Russia  to  a  moderate  use  of  vodka 
and  the  happy-go-lucky,  care-free  life  of  the  pre-war  days, 
Lenin  even  has  tightened  the  anti-alcoholic  strings.  The 
people  when  they  are  not  working  or  going  to  meetings 
called  for  the  discussion  of  some  reform,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  sit  around  drearily  and  brood. 

Nobody  goes  to  the  opera  in  Russia  for  pleasure  any 
more.  The  audiences  assemble  to  be  instructed  with  music 
ruined  by  a  long,  dull  lecture  on  its  particular  composer 
prefacing  each  performance. 

The  Bolshevik  leaders  explain  that  they  do  not  be- 
lieve in  prohibition  as  a  moral  measure  but  they  pro- 
pose to  maintain  it  for  the  present  because  it  prevents 
disorder  and  increases  efficiency  in  the  workshop  and  on 
the  battlefield.  Some  of  the  Siberian  papers  lay  the  de- 
feats of  Kolchak  to  his  reintroduction  of  vodka,  and  the 
Poles  are  also  said  to  have  lost  ground  in  their  battles 
with  the  Bolsheviki  because  of  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol  in  the  Polish  army.  Before  the  war  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  vodka  in  Russia  was  about  two 
gallons  per  capita  and  vodka  is  40  per  cent  alcohol. 


Morning  Advertiser 

England  blames  the  United  States  for  the  prohibition  agitation   there,   led   by   "Pussyfoot"  Johnson,   who   was   recently   liazed   by 
British  students.  "You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,"  says  this  cartoon  from  an  English  daily  paper,  "but  you  can't  make  him  drink" 


The  Most  Sensational  Discovery  of  Science 

The  Weight  of  Light 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


IN  the  history  of  science  the  year  1919  is  likely  to 
be  known,  not  as  the  year  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
German  Empire,  but  as  the  year  of  the  overthrow 
of  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  The  British 
astronomers  who  went  to  Africa  to  observe  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  May  29,  1919,  came  back  with  the  proof  that 
a  ray  of  light  passing  close  by  the  sun  is  bent  out  of 
its  straight  course.  The  photographs  taken  during  the 
six  minutes  when  the  sun  was  shadowed  show  the  sur- 
rounding stars  in  different  positions  from  where  they 
are  seen  when  the  sun's  disk  is  not  in  their  midst.  The 
amount  of  the  observed  angular  deviation  of  the  light 
rays  from  the  straight  line  is  1.75  seconds,  which  is 
the  same  as  was  predicted  by  Einstein  in  1911,  and 
considerably  more  than  the  deviation  (.83  second)  to 
be  expected  if  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  applied  to 
light. 

This  is  the  second  time  that  Einstein  has  scored  over 
Newton.  The  first  was  in  regard  to  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury. If  the  sun  and  Mercury  were  alone  in  the  universe 
the  planet,  according  to  Newton's  law,  would  revolve 
forever  around  the  sun  in  the  same  elliptical  track. 
But  the  presence  of  the  other  planets  makes  Mercury 
deviate  from  this  regular  route  so  the  ellipse  it  de- 
scribes is  never  quite  the  same  but  slowly  shifts  around 
so  that  in  the  course  of  centuries  its  longer  diameter 
would  be  pointing  in  a  different  direction.  Calculating  by 
Newton's  law  the  influence  exerted  by  the  other  planets, 
astronomers  found  that  it  would  shift  the  orbit  of  Mer- 
cury 532  seconds  of  arc  in  a  century.  But  when  they 
took  observations  on  Mercury  they  found  that  its  orbit 
was  shifting  at  the  rate  of  574  seconds.  The  discrep- 
ancy between  observation  and  theory,  42  seconds,  is 
thirty  times  greater  than  could  be  accounted  for  by 
errors  of  instruments  or  observation.  But  according  to 
Einstein's  theory,  if  the  sun  and  Mercury  were  alone 
in  space  with  no  other  planets  interfering,  the  orbit  of 
Mercury  would  not  remain  the  same,  but  would  advance 
at  the  rate  of  43  seconds  a  century.  This,  as  the  reader 
will  observe,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  dis- 
crepancy which  has  for  two  centuries  puzzled  astrono- 
mers, since  it  was  inexplicable  on  the  Newtonian  theory. 
The  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light,  thought  out  by 
Clerk  Maxwell  forty-five  years  ago,  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  guide  to  research  and  led  to  many  practical 
applications  such  as  wireless  telegraphy.  According  to 
this  theory  the  miles-long  Marconi  waves,  the  infinites- 
imal waves  that  we  feel  as  heat  or  see  as  light  and  the 
still  more  minute  waves  of  the  X-rays  are  movements 
of  the  same  sort,  tho  differing  in  length,  and  all  travel 
at  the  same  speed  in  space  of  186,000  miles  a  second. 
It  was  one  of  the  implications  of  Maxwell's  theory,  tho 
it  was  not  perceived  until  later,  that  light  and  all  such 
waves  must  exercize  a  certain  pressure  upon  a  body 
against  which  they  strike,  just  as  a  jet  of  water  from 
a  fireman's  hose  pushes  against  the  side  of  a  house. 
The  pressure  of  light  is  so  exceedingly  slight  that  it 
had  never  been  noticed,  but  it  has  been  actually  detected 
and  measured  by  Professors  E.  F.  Nichols  of  Yale  and 
G.  F.  Hull  of  Dartmouth.  The  sunshine  falls  upon  the 
earth  with  a  force  of  160  tons.  Both  theorj^  and  experi- 
ment have  shown  that  a  beam  of  light  has  inertia  or 
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mass,  that  is  to  say,  a  beam  of  light  pushes  like  a  water 
jet,  and  it  has  now  been  proved  that  the  pull  of  gravity 
deflects  a  beam  of  light  as  it  does  a  water  jet.  That  is 
to  say,  a  beam  of  light  has  weight,  is  attracted  by  grav- 
ity. This  deflection  of  a  beam  of  light  by  gravity  is 
extremely  small,  but  photographs  taken  during  the  re- 
cent total  eclipse  of  the  sun  show  that  star  beams  that 
passed  near  the  sun  are  bent  out  of  a  straight  path. 

The  discovery  is  rather  disconcerting  to  astronomers, 
for  all  their  calculations  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  have  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that  light 
travels  in  straight  lines  at  even  speed  thru  empty  space 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  thru  the  ether.  If  now  light 
is  pulled  aside  by  gravitation  as  it  goes  by  a  solid  body 
the  rays  from  a  distant  star  having  to  pass  thru  the 
tangled  throng  of  the  Milky  Way  might  travel  a  very 
devious  route  and  the  star  would  appear  to  us  to  be 
located  in  a  different  place  from  where  it  really  is.  In 
fact  it  is  possible  that  a  star  which  we  see  double  may 
actually  be  single  but  that  rays  starting  out  from  it 
in  different  directions  may  be  so  deflected  by  passing 
near  other  stars  that  when  they  reach  us  they  appear 
to  come  from  different  points  of  space  and  so  appear  to 
us  as  twin  stars.  There  may,  too,  be  dead  or  dark  stars 
on  the  way  whose  existence  we  cannot  discern  and  al- 
low for. 

NOW  those  who  are  not  astronomers  are  not  much 
concerned  over  a  discrepancy  of  a  few  hundredths 
of  a  second  in  the  measurement  of  an  angle  by  the  tele- 
scope. We  do  not  care  much  where  Mercury  will  be  five 
centuries  hence,  for  we  do  not  know  quite  where  it  is 
now.  If  astronomers  made  the  laws  of  nature  instead 
of  merely  discovering  them  we  might  be  afraid  that  at 
their  next  congress  they  might  repeal  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation  and  send  us  all  flying  off  into  space.  But 
fortunately  they  have  no  such  power  and  even  tho  they 
should  all  become  adherents  of  Einstein's  most  revolu- 
tionary theories,  Newton's  laws  of  mechanics  and  Eu- 
clid's laws  of  geometry  would  remain  as  true  as  they 
ever  were,  not  perhaps  absolutely  and  universally  true 
as  we  have  assumed  but  sufficiently  accurate  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Deviations  from  them  can  only  be- 
come detectable  when  we  come  to  consider  movements 
as  swift  as  light  waves  or  electrons. 

But  altho  we  laymen  are  not  concerned  with  the  nice- 
ties of  astronomical  measurements  there  is  an  aspect 
of  this  conflict  of  theories  that  does  interest  us.  The 
theory  of  Newton  or,  to  go  back  further,  of  Galileo  and 
Copernicus,  that  the  earth  moves  around  the  sun,  al- 
tered profoundly  the  philosophical  and  religious  beliefs 
of  the  world  and  the  theory  of  Einstein  is  much  more 
far-reaching  and  revolutionary  in  its  metaphysical  im- 
plications than  the  former.  Professor  Planck,  who  has 
just  received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  discoveries  in 
physics,  said  of  Einstein's  first  paper: 

It  surpasses  in  boldness  everything  previausly  suggested 
in  speculative  natural  philosophy  and  even  in  the  philo- 
sophical theories  of  knowledge.  Non-Euclidian  geometry  is 
child's  play  in  comparison.  .  .  .  The  revolution  introduced 
into  the  physical  conceptions  of  the  world  is  only  to  be 
compared  in  extent  and  depth  with  that  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Copernican  system  of  the  universe. 
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''Has  Jenkins  bought  this 

Season" 

"No  Sir—  No  Orders  in  Six 

Months" 


'Hello,  Brown.     Go  ahead- 
up  that  Pool  car." 


-sell  him  ten  thousand  feet  and  fill 


You  ^rasp  the  situation — the  salesman  phoning  to  see  if  a 
dealer  is  ready  for  a  re-order.  You  know  how  vital  it  is  for  the 
Sales  Manager  to  be  able  to  answer  immediately.  Having 
Ivardexed  his  records,  he  found  out  at  once. 

Here  is  just  one  incident  where  Kardex  pays  in  time,  efficiency, 
and  clerk-cost.  Every  department  runs  with  less  friction  and 
more  "function"  when  it  is  Kardexed. 

Use  the  cards  you  now  have  if  new  ones  are  not  needed. 
Each  card  is  in  its  own  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  pocket  with  its  project- 
ing, transoloid  tip  which  keeps  the  name  of  each  card  in  plain 
sight.     You  can  use  both  sides  of  cards  without  removing. 

One  clerk  does  the  work  of  four — no  fumbling,  thumbing, 
searching  through  obscure  card-in-box  records.  You  can  start 
with  a  thousand-card  unit  and  expand  it  to  a  million. 

Mail  us  samples  of  your  cards,  explain  use, 
and  let  us  show  you  how  Kardex  will  make 
your  system  doubly  valuable.  Write  for 
Kardex  Book  today. 

AMERICAN  KARDEX  COMPANY 

1062  Kardex  Building  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Each  card  fits  in  a 
transoloid  pocket 
quickly  inserted, 
singly  or  in  groups, 
in  the  sliding  tray. 


The  Sales  Manager  found  out 
when  Jenkins  bought  his  last  stock 
because  the  sale  had  been  en- 
tered on  Jenkins'  card.  Pulling 
out  the  J  slide  showed  Jenkins' 
name  immediately.  Raising  the 
cards  above  at  once  disclosed 
the  date  of  the  last  order. 
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You  can  choose 
the  fire-pro  of 
Steel  Cabinet 
with  Yale  Lock 
or  Rotary  Type 
of  Kardex  Ma- 
chine. 
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understands 
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NOVEMBER 

SUM  MOM  njE  WED  TKU  FRl^SAT 

2  3  4  V^S 
9.10  H^3I4  15 
161^*819  202122 
%i24  25  26  272829 


o^&zp  for  TTiank/^iVin^ 

T  ET  flowers  express  your  thankfulness  for 
those  friendships  you  hold  dear.  Send 
y  Thanksgiving  Day  greetings  of  flowers.  Chrys- 
anthemums were  never  so  gorgeous,  such  glowing 
tokens  of  prosperity  and  peace  as  this  year.  In 
fact,  all  flowers  seem  to  anticipate  this  season's 
wonderful  message. 


Make  your  home  bright  with  flowers  and  growing 
plants.  The  selection  your  florist  has  to  offer  is 


now  particularly  beautiful. 


Your  local  florist,  with- 
in a  few  hours,  can 
deliver  fresh  flo'wers  in 
any  city  or  toivn  in  the 
United  States  an'd 
Canada  through  the 
Florists'  Telegraph  De- 
livery  Service. 


The  florist  displaying  the  sign 
"  Say  it  with  Flowers "  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  and  has 
advantages  that  he  can  pass 
along  to  you  when  you  buy 
flowers. 


^PFiKFIIQ*  ^*  assist  in  preparing  material  for 
ijr  LirUmljl%i^  0  special  articlej*,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholar)}  service.  AUTHORS  RESEAKCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  iNewtorfc. 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  21S 

St.    Louis,  Mo. 


But  Why  Unscramble  the 
Railroads? 

(Continued  from  page  119) 
that  the  war-time  administration  of  the 
railroads  has  not  been  a  success,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  whether 
or  not  it  has  been  productive  of  the 
principal  result  desired.  When  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  called  his  regional  directors  to- 
gether he  told  them  that  the  prime  con- 
sideration in  the  management  of  the 
railroads  was  the  winning  of  the  war 
and  th?,t  whatever  energy  they  might 
have  left  was  to  be  employed  in  giving 
the  public  as  perfect  service  as  possible. 
In  the  supreme  test,  that  of  winning 
the  war,  the  Railroad  Administration 
was  successful  after  private  manage- 
ment had  proved  unable  to  carry  the 
burden,  and  the  deficits  resulting  from 
Federal  control  should  be  regarded  as 
part  of  the  war  costs. 

Those  holders  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  who  think  for  themselves,  rather 
than  have  a  so-called  securities  com- 
mittee think  for  them,  appreciate  that 
they  have  a  good  investment  in  the 
railroads  when  under  Government  con- 
trol. The  Government  guarantees  them 
approximately  hVz  per  cent  on  their 
capital  investment.  Some  roads  made 
more.  But  in  1916  Alfred  P.  Thom,  rep- 
resenting the  railroad  executives,  testi- 
fied before  the  Newlands  committee 
that,  for  the  railroads  to  sell  their  stock 
at  par — in  other  words  to  be  on  a  safe 
and  profitable  footing — they  must  be 
allowed  to  earn,  at  the  very  least,  9 
per  cent  on  their  capital  stock.  But  he 
added  that  whereas  by  this  test  pre- 
cisely thirty-nine  railroads,  with  a 
total  mileage  of  only  47,363  miles, 
could  probably  be  financed  by  the  is_su- 
ance  of  stock  at  par,  137  railroads  with 
a  total  mileage  of  185,219,  could  not  be 
so  financed.  By  way  of  further  proof 
that  security  holders  in  general  are 
well  provided  for,  it  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  following  the  statement  that 
the  Director  General  favored  the  turn- 
ing back  of  the  roads  at  an  early  date 
should  it  be  decided  not  to  extend  the 
period  of  Federal  control  now  fixed  by 
law,  there  came,  on  this  mere  recom- 
mendation, shrinkage  in  market  quota- 
tions of  many  railroad  stocks,  in  some 
instances  shrinkages  of  as  much  as  20 
per  cent. 

With  the  Government  borrowing 
more  than  twenty  billions  of  dollars  in 
a  period  of  two  years  and  with  rail- 
road securities,  largely  speaking,  de- 
pressed or  in  a  measure  discredited,  I 
fail  to  see  where  the  money  is  coming 
from  to  insure  to  the  United  States  an 
efficient  and  articulate  growing  trans- 
portation system,  which  is  vitally 
necessary  in  the  great  period  of  recon- 
struction just  beginning,  if  the  roads 
are  turned  back  to  private  o\vnership. 

Without  question  some  of  our  great 
railroad  systems  have  sustained  their 
credit.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  Santa  Fe 
or  the  Burlington,  for  instance,  may 
find  it  possible  to  float  bonds  or  notes, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  a  majority  of 
the  railroads  now  under  Federal  con- 
trol could  do  so,  especially  if  so-called 
"banker  management"  should  be  defin- 
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do  the  ITraveltng  fPttblte 

The  Government  has  announced  its  withdrawal  of  many  passport 
restrictions,  and  travel  may  now  be  resumed  to  most  foreign  countries. 

This  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  extend  to  all  Americans  and 
American  institutions  the  world-wide  facilities  of  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  where  you  will  find  helpful  service 
and  always  an  American  welcome. 

Throughout  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Orient,  the  offices  of 
the  *'old"  American  Express  Company  have  long  been  the  official  busi- 
ness headquarters,  as  well  as  the  social  centers,  for  American  travelers. 
Its  representatives  are  trained  in  American  business  methods  and  ideals. 
They  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  local  conditions  and  will  be  glad 
to  assist  you  by  personal  advice  or  in  the  details  of  business  matters. 

The  following  are  ways  in  which  we  can  serve  you: 

Our  offices  may  be  used  as  your  headquarters  for  receiving  or  refor- 
warding  of  your  mail  or  telegrams. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  provide  your  railroad,  pullman,  steamship  or  hotel 
accommodations,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

We  arrange  independent  or  personally  conducted  tours. 

We  will  furnish  the  most  available  travel  credit,  either  in  Travelers 
Cheques  or  Letters  of  Credit. 

We  have  international  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  goods  moving 
by  express  or  freight. 

We  will  assist  in  financing  your  imports  and  exports  through  our  Com- 
mercial Credit  and  Exchange  Departments. 

We  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  these  facilities  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  to  ask  us  for  any  information  which  will  assist  you  in  foreign 
banking,  travel  or  shipping  matters. 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

65  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 
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rin^Hmc 
pa^lrime/ 
this  winter 


ilbmia 

-  tenni/'  -  polo  -/ailing- 
f  bathirvg-motroring. 
hiking- hor/eback  riding 
**and   everything*' 


Thousands  of  miles  of  perfect  motor  high- 
ways, through  sunny  valleys,  and  along 
the  seashore. 

For  those  who  love  the  past,  there  is  the 
romance  of  the  old  Spanish  days. 

Great  resort  hotels  offer  every  luxury. 

En  route  visit  the  National  Parks,  National 
Monuments,  and  other  winter  resorts. 
See  Hawaii,  too. 

Ask  the  local  ticket  agent  to  help  plan  your  trip — or  apply 
to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office — or  address  near- 
est Travel  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad  Administration; 
646  Transportation  Bldg., Chicago;  143  Liberty  Street, New 
York  City;  602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Please  indicate 
the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route.  California  for  the 
Tourist"  and  other  resort  booklets,  on  request. 


United  States  •  Railrqaj)  Administr^on  • 


CALIFORNIA— Five  wonderful  Tours 

Leaving  New  York  January  7th  and  21st, 
February  4th  and  18th,  and  Meurch  3rd. 

Leaving  Chicago  January  8th  and  22nd, 
February   5th  and   18th  and  March!4th. 

Visiting'.* 
The  Petrified  Forests,        Grand  Canyon, 

San  Francisco, 

Santa  Cruz  and  the  BigTrees,  Del  Monte, 

Santa  Barbara,  Pasadena, 

Riverside, 

San  Diego,  Apache TrailandNew  Orleans. 

Write  for  Particulars 


pi  OR  TO  A  Visit  the  American  Riviera  with 
*  i-'yJV^liyr^  o„g  of  ou,  conducted  tours. 

Leaving  New  York  January  7th  and  21st, 

February   4th,   7th,   11th   and    18th   and 

March  23rd. 

Itinerary  includes : 

Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine, 

Ormond,  Palm  Beach, Miami,  HAVANA. 

Tampa,  Oklawaha  River,  Palatka, 

Returning  via  Jacksonville. 

These  tours  are  limited  as  to  number.     We  suggest  that 
reservations  be  made  NOW. 

Write  for  Details 


The  Independent's  Rail- 
road Series 

Let  the  Workmen  Run  the  Railroads 
— by  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author  of 
the  "Plumb   Plan" 

Our  Most  Important  Problem  as  I 
See  It^ — by  Senator  Albert  Baird 
Cummins 

Why  the  Railroads  Have  Failed — by 
Tariff  Commissioner  David  J. 
Lewis 

The  Railroad  Owners'  Rights — by 
Thomas  de  Witt  Cuyler,  chair- 
man of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives 

But  Why  Unscramble  the  Railroads? 
—  by  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
missioner Robert  W.  WooUey 


Wherever  you  travel  carry  those  spendable  everywhere — American  Express  Travelers  Cheques, 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

65  Broadway,   fiew  York 


itely  removed,  as  is  in  effect  recom- 
mended by  a  majority  of  the  interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  would  then 
hardly  be  possible  that  our  great  finan- 
cial houses  would  be  willing  or  able  to 
market  large  issues  of  railroad  stocks 
in  order  to  secure  additional  funds. 
Tho  many  of  the  "Big  Brothers"  might 
market  new  stock,  few  of  the  many 
"Weak  Sisters"  could  do  so  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  latter  not  already  bankrupt 
would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers immediately  upon  thtir  return 
to  private  control.  Most  of  these  roads 
are  valuable  as  links  in  our  national 
transportation  system  and  should  be 
improved  and  developed,  and  from 
what  source  could  funds  be  secured 
except  the  Government? 

Mr.  Daniel  Willard  stated  at  Boston 
recently  that  a  ton  of  freight  never 
bought  so  much  transportation  as  at 
present.  What  he  meant  was  that 
whereas  railroad  freight  rates  have 
been  increased  on  an  average  of  43% 
per  cent — first  15  and  then  25 — the 
prices  of  other  commodities  have  gone 
up  from  75  per  cent  to  300  per  cent. 
In  other  words,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  depreciated  less  in 
buying  railroad  freight  transportation 
than  in  buying  any  other  commodity. 
Bear  in  mind  that  transportation  is 
just  as  much  a  commodity  as  the  cloth 
in  your  coat  or  the  food  that  you  eat; 
it  is  one  of  the  three  principal  factors 
in  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  raw 
material  and  labor  being  the  other  two. 
At  the  time  the  railroads  were  taken 
over  by  the  Government  in  December, 
1917,  the  "vicious  circle"  or  "the  mount- 
ing spiral,"  as  this  trinity  is  popularly 
known,  was  the  dominant  note  in  all 
economic  discussions.  Ever  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  transportation  readjust- 
ment. The  major  part  of  the  movement 
toward  the  seaboard  ceased  with  a  sud- 
denness that  gave  business  a  tremen- 
dous jolt.  War  production,  with  the 
exception  of  partially  filled  contracts, 
stopped.  Manufacturing  centers  found 
it  advisable  to  use  surplus  fuel  stored 
in  the  war  period  for  emergencies 
rather  than  to  buy  at  prevailing  high 
prices.  Other  things  happened  which 
made  for  a  general  shrinkage  in  traf- 
fic. It  was  predicted  and  expected. 
With  the  Government  in  charge  of  the 
railroads  and  guaranteeing  returns  to 
the  stock  and  bond  holders,  this  shock 
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their  quality  and  to  the  unusual  and 
expert  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and 
choice  Domestic  tobaccos! 


YOUR  enthusiasm  for  Camel  Ciga- 
rettes will  steadily  increase  !  They 
will  not  tire  your  taste,  no  matter  how 
liberally  you  smoke !  And,  each  ciga- 
rette will  just  add  a  little  more  to  the 
joy  and  contentment  the  wonderfully 
refreshing  Camel  flavor  hands  you  so 
lavishly ! 


Camels  are  sold  everywhere  in  scientifically 
sealed  packages  of  20  cigarettes  ;  or  ten  pack- 
■  ages  (200  cigarettes)  in  a  glassine-paper-cov- 
eted  carton.  We  strongly  recommend  this 
carton  for  the  home  or  office  supply  or  when 
^ou  travel. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Once  you  know  Camels  you'll  prefer 
their  blend — and  what  it  gives  you — 
the  most  fascinatingly  mellow-mild- 
body  ever  realized  in  a  cigarette — to 
either  kind  of  tobacco  smoked  straight ! 

You'll  enjoy  Camels  freedom  from 
any  unpleasant  cigaretty  aftertaste  and 
from  any  unpleasant  cigaretty  odor ! 

And,  the  longer  you  smoke  Camels 
the  more  you'll  appreciate  that  they  are 
made  to  meet  your  taste! 

Compare  Camels  with  any  cigarette 
in  the  world  at  any  price — and  forget 
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II  "This  throat  tablet  gives 
II  real  protection  against 
germ  invasion" 

IT  is  a  modern  doctor  who  speaks. 
Only  ten  years  ago  he  would  have 
told  you  to  gargle  with  some  nauseous 
mixture  which  would  have  hastened 
your  relief  but  little. 

Now  he  prescribes  Formamint  Tablets 
and  tells  you  to  allow  one  to  dissolve  in  the 
mouth  every  hour  or  two.  Instead  of  a 
disagreeable  liquid  you  have  a  delicious 
tablet. 

The  doctor  knows  that  Formamint  Tab- 
lets not  only  reduce  the  pain  and  danger  of 
a  sore  throat,  but  may  safeguard  you  also 
against  several  serious  systemic  diseases 
— influenza,  diphtheria,  etc.,  which  are 
alike  caused  by  germ  invasion. 

Remember,  most  disease  germs  lodge  for 
a  while  in  the  throat  before  attacking  the 
body.  The  saliva,  impregnated  with  For- 
mamint, becomes  itself  antiseptic,  and 
reduces  to  a  safe  minimum  the  myriads  of 
germs  that  are  gathering  for  the  onslaught. 

This  is  why  the  doctor  emphasizes  the 
difference  between  Formamint   and    ordi- 
nary throat  lozenges;    none  other  has  the 
protective  power  of   Formamint. 
druggists,  60c. 
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is  being  absorbed.  By  taking  care  of 
the  operating  deficit  out  of  the  National 
Treasury  rather  than  thru  an  increase 
in  rates  a  further  general  rise  in  prices 
has  been  prevented — in  fact  prices  have 
largely  been  stabilized. 

We  have  invested  approximately  five 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine and  Mr.  Hurley  now  asks  a  half 
billion  more.  Our  greatest  business  op- 
portunity is  in  stricken  Europe  and  in 
the  markets  of  the  other  countries  of 
the  world  which,  for  the  time  being, 
Europe  cannot  supply.  Our  moral  ob- 
ligation is  to  furnish  our  products  at 
as  low  a  price  as  practicable  to  the  debt- 
ridden  Allies  as  well  as  to  those  who 
soon  will  no  longer  be  our  enemies.  Let 
the  railroads  be  returned  to  private 
control  at  this  delicate  stage  or  until 
the  period  of  reconstruction  now  only 
fairly  beginning  is  well  over,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
have  to  grant  increases  in  rates,  be- 
cause it  is  legally  bound  to  do  so  when 
a  showing  of  operations  at  a  loss  is 
proved.  This  will  start  the  "vicious  cir- 
cle" or  "the  mounting  spiral"  again 
and  we  shall  have  cast  away  the  great- 
est opportunity  that  ever  came  to  a 
nation.  Our  five-billion-dollar  merchant 
marine  will  be  a  white  elephant. 

Experience  proves  past  question  that 
the  roads  under  private  control  have 
warred  on  water  transportation.  To 
take  one  illustration.  New  York  City 
suffered  severely  in  the  coal  crisis  be- 
cause the  roads  had  practically  put 
barge  canal  transportation  out  of  busi- 
ness, a  fact  New  York  State  has  clear- 
ly recognized  in  recent  legislation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  return  of  the  roads  to 
private  ownership  will  have,  in  all 
probability,  bad  effects  on  our  new  mer- 
chant marine  in  its  attempt  to  build  up 
coastwise  traffic  to  the  maximum, 
whereas  if  the  Government  keeps  the 
roads  as  long  as  it  keeps  control  of  the 
ships — five  years  after  peace  is  pro- 
claimed— a  national  coordination  of  ef- 
fort can  be  accomplished. 

Thie  success  of  the  work  of  recon- 
struction is  going  to  depend  more  on 
the  handling  of  the  railroad  problem, 
now  before  Congress  and  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people,  than  on 
any  other  one  thing.  Simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  common  sense  safety  and  national 
strategy,  in  which  we  all  perforce  are 
vitally  interested,  can  we  afford  to 
"swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream"?  Do  we  want  now  to  toss  aside 
opportunities  that  we  have  paid  dearly 
for  and  shall  not  again  have  for  per- 
haps half  a  century,  to  perfect  our 
transportation  system  and  to  adjust 
a  system  of  freight  rates  that  is  now 
a  huge,  intricate  and  baffling  mountain 
of  protective  tariffs?  Do  we  want  this 
when  we  realize  that  upon  the  retui'n 
of  the  roads  hastily  to  private  control 
they  will  again  become  liable  to  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  evils  that  went  with, 
the  old  order?  Do  we  want  to  risk,  when 
there  is  so  little  to  be  gained,  a  change 
that  certainly  will  mean  further  in- 
creases of  rates,  further  indirect  tax 
— a  change  that  may  mean  bankrupt- 
cies, a  chance  for  unemployment — and 
Bolshevism? 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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If  He  Were  President 

(Continued  from  page  121) 

of  the  Treasury;  he  has  "sold"  vast 
Liberty  loans,  vast  national  plans  for 
the  Farm  Loan  Board,  for  the  rail- 
roads, for  a  Merchant  Marine,  for 
much  else,  to  Congress  and  to  the  na- 
tion and  to  the  world,  yet  has  not  sold 
himself  so  well.  He  is  not  a  self  adver- 
tiser. He  hasn't  "got  over"  his  spare 
six  feet  of  mountaineer  strength.  You 
hear  it  said  that  he  is  cold.  You  hear 
one  celebrated  editor  of  a  monthly 
magazine  shouting  that  in  all  the  long 
list  of  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  he 
was  the  "strangest  note  in  the  whole 
scale."  You  hear  it  said  that  when  he 
laughs,  his  eyes  do  not  laugh,  that  he 
has  no  buoyancy  and  touch  and  go,  that 
he  got  no  jollity  of  soul  in  building  the 
Hudson  Tunnels,  in  running  the  Treas- 
ury, in  running  the  railroads,  and  in 
making  eight  or  nine  important  deci- 
sions— as  he  did  one  day  in  Washing- 
ton—while going  down  the  elevator  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Building  to 
his  carriage.  Moreover,  this  humble 
writer,  like  the  rest  of  'em,  reflected 
the  current  Washington  thought,  which 
carried  thru  the  contention  that  Mr. 
McAdoo  would  not  make  an  infectious 
candidate.  But  when  you  look  back,  in 
perspective,  you  change  your  mind  a 
little,  remembering  what  a  wise  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
whose  judgment  is  worth  noting,  said, 
"Mr.  McAdoo  did  more  during  the  war 
than  any  other  three  members  of  the 
Cabinet  put  together."  And  you  change 
your  mind  more  when  you  appraise  this 
man  close-up  and  free  of  a  million  com- 
plexities, in  his  office,  in  a  busy  build- 
ing, on  Broadway,  close  to  Wall  Street, 
where  he  sits  looking  out  thru  a  gap 
between  buildings,  in  one  of  which  sits 
Judge  Gary,  in  another,  Mr.  Schwab, 
all  three  looking  out  over  Trinity 
churchyard  to  the  harbor  beyond. 
There  he  is  at  home,  fit  for  complacent 
comparison — a  clean-cut,  lythe,  inci- 
sive, smiling  but  hard-hitting  force  in 
a  blue  double-breasted  coat,  chatting 
now  and  then  over  the  telephone,  tak- 
ing things  smilingly,  telling  you,  in 
gocd  humor,  "Here,  try  a  Cabinet 
chair.  How  do  you  like  it?  You  know 
each  Cabinet  Member  is  allowed  to  take 
his  chair  with  him,  when  he  leaves,  by 
paying  for  it.  The  price  has  gone  up. 
Cabinet  chairs  cost  sixty-seven  dollars 
when  I  entered  the  Cabinet.  Now  they 
cost  one  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars." 
And  yet,  withal,  giving  you  the  impres- 
sion, which  to  some  he  has  expressed 
definitely  in  words,  that  he  doesn't  care 
whether  he  ever  sees  and  pays  for  pub- 
lic life  again,  and  is  not  lifting  his  lit- 
tle finger  or  will  not  lift  it  to  squeeze 
thru  the  front  gates  of  the  White 
House. 

A  few  old  Bourbons  told  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo he  would  wreck  the  Democratic 
party  if  he  took  over  the  railroads. 

A  few  more  told  him  he  would  wreck 
his  own  career  if  he  increased  railroad 
rates. 

And  not  long  ago  a  great  Allied  na- 
tion sent  an  emissary  to  him  bearing 
a   decoration.    He   nay-nayed   it.   Soon 
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camo  another,  promised  by  a  letter, 
and  here  is  the  reply,  which  tells  a  lot 
about  the  man: 

"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark 
of  distinction,  which  is,  I  am  sure,  a 
recognition  far  exceeding?  any  merit 
which  I  might  justly  claim,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  enhanced  regret  that  I 
find  myself  uhable  to  accept  it. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that  'No  title  of  no- 
bility shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States,  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept 
any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title, 
of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king, 
prince,  or  foreign  state.' 

"While  it  is  true  that  I  am  no  long- 
er holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  United  States,  nevertheless 
the  proffered  honor  is,  I  assume,  in  rec- 
ognition of  services  performed  or  acts 
done  by  me  officially  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  Director  General  of  Railroads,  dur- 
ing my  incumbency  of  those  offices.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Constitutional  inhibi- 
tion I  have  quoted,  in  its  spirit,  if  not 
in  its  letter,  applies  to  a  case  of  this 
kind.  Having  held  an  office  of  great 
trust  and  responsibility  under  our  Gov- 
ernment, it  seems  to  me  clear  that  if 
the  letter  of  our  Constitution  prevents 
me  from  receiving  such  an  hcnor  while 
in  office,  I  am  equally  forbidden  to  re- 
ceive it  out  of  office." 

Such  a  letter  takes  courage,  and  an 
admirable  frankness. 

He  displayed  the  same  quality  when, 
to  make  things  function,  he  dealt  with 
the  railroad  executives  and  men  about 
them  as  man  to  man.  When,  too,  he 
called  the  regional  directors  together 
and  told  them  "Move  troops  and  war 
supplie;^.  That's  your  job.  Serve  the 
country  otherwise  as  you  can,  but, 
serve  the  war  f*rst." 

Bvisiness  men  like  that.  As  one  said, 
"We  know  where  we're  at."  They 
would  like  it,  taken  by  and  large,  and 
they  would  get  it,  if  Mr.  McAdoo  were 
the  President.  He  would  get  on  rela- 
tively well  with  Congress,  because  Con- 
gress is  composed  of  businessmen,  and 
lawyers,  who  are  usually  businessmen. 
In  fact,  he  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful with  Congress,  tho  not  quite  suc- 
cessful, as  no  one  yet  bom  ever  will  be. 
And  what  tho  he  is  a  lawyer— he 
smilingly  referred  to  himself  one  day 
in  a  public  hearing  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee,  as  "a  one-horse  law- 
yer"— he  is  typically  rather  more  a 
businessm.an,  and  would  be  such  in  the 
White  House,  one  conjectures.  Tho 
dynamic,  he  left  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
disappointed,  years  back,  because,  in 
seeking  to  electrify  the  city's  lines,  hio 
enterprize  short-circuited  his  judgment, 
and  laid  him  low.  But  he  displayed  an 
engineer's  acumen  in  cost-accounting 
while  building  the  Hudson  Tubes,  he 
had  enough  vision  left  to  establish  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System,  and 
to  assist  in  drafting  the  plan,  and  to 
capitalize,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, such  interesting  enterpnzes  as  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  War 
Department,    the    Allied    nations,    the 
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War  Risk  Bureau,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Farm  Loan  Board, 
and  all  the  other  Government  agencies. 

"Are  you  for  the  League?"  I  asked 
him,  frankly. 

"Unequivocally,"  he  said. 

"With  or  without?" 

"I  do  not  think  reservations  are  nec- 
essary. But " 

"But ?" 

"I  do  not  object  to  reservations  that 
are  clarifying  or  interpretative.  I  do 
object  to  textual  changes  that  would 
compel  new  peace  negotiations. 

"Let  me  add  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  world  calamity  of  immeasurable 
proportions  if,  as  a  result  of  this  war, 
the  great  nations  should  not  form  some 
effective  organization  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  prevent  the  hor- 
rors of  future  wars.  If  we  fail,  all  the 
great  nations  must  enter  again  upon 
a  desperate  race  for  competitive  arma- 
ments. 

"Disregarding  every  other  objection 
to  this  brutal  system  of  force,  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  alone  should  arrest  our 
attention,  for  the  burden  of  taxation 
wo  are  now  carrying  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  one  war.  No  man  who  pays  his 
income  tax  can  fail  to  reflect  upon  the 
meaning  of  an  increase  'n  this  bur- 
den. There  is  a  point  beyond  which 
even  taxation  cannot  go — destruction 
of  enterprize,  arrestment  of  develop- 
ment and  economic  disaster.  Demagogic 
politicians,  who  are  appealing  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people 
in  this  time  of  unrest,  are  failing  to 
tell  the  people  of  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  the  demagogue's  advice.  Our 
great  burden  of  taxation  is  a  decisive 
element  in  the  high  cost  of  living.  De- 
stroy the  League  of  Nations  and  re- 
turn to  the  old  system  of  competitive 
armaments,  and  America's  tax  bill  and 
burden  will  be  increased  50  per  cent 
more  than  it  is  today.  We  are  having 
difficulties  enough  already  with  the 
burdens  the  present  war  has  left  us. 
Does  not  common  sense,  if  not  the  call 
of  suffering  humanity,  demand  the  lim- 
itation of  armaments,  with  reduction 
of  taxations  thru  an  effective  organi- 
zation of  the  great  nations  for  the 
preservation  of  world   peace?" 

"And  labor?" 

"I  believe  that  labor  is  entitled  to  a 
full  and  just  share  of  the  rewards  of 
industry  and  that  we  must  face  and 
solve  the  problem  of  industrial  democ- 
racy. With  the  return  of  world  peace, 
and  particularly  with  an  effective  or- 
ganization of  the  nations  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world,  we  should  be 
able  to  turn  our  thoughts  and  our  best 
brains  and  energies  to  these  great  eco- 
nomic problems  which  have  now  come 
to  the  forefront  and  upon  the  right  set- 
tlement of  which  depends  the  stability 
of  organized  society  and  the  progress 
of  civilization.  I  believe  these  problems 
can  be  solved  with  justice  to  all  ele- 
ments; the  masses  of  the  people — com- 
monly called  the  public — labor  and 
capital." 

The  women  of  the  country  think 
somewhat  of  Mr.  McAdoo  as  they  think 
of  President  Wilson,  who  was  neither 
firbt  nor  last  to  look  with  favor  upon 
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the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment.  All 
thru  the  war  for  the  vote  he  "stood" 
for  woman  suffrage.  Re  the  White 
House  pickets  notably  he  "stood"  where 
his  Chief  stood.  He  has  always  "stood" 
strongly  for  the  principle  that  women 
should  receive  equal  pay  with  men  for 
the  same  work  performed.  Ir.  fact,  he 
established  this  principle  for  women 
ticket  sellers  on  the  Hudson  Tunnels, 
of  which  he  was  president,  as  far  back 
as  1908,  and  on  all  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  when  he  was  Director 
General  of  Railroads. 

"Many  women,  not  a  few  soldiers 
and  sailors,"  I  suggested,  with  the 
privilege  of  interviewers  in  their  search 
for  information,  "are  a  little  averse  to 
you,  Mr.  Secretary,  because  you  got  the 
credit  for  and  must  stand  the  respon- 
sibility for,  the  War  Risk  Bureau." 

He  sat  forward  on  his  chair,  his  desk 
chair,  and  proceeded,  with  knees 
akimbo  and  hands  on  knees,  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"I  am  willing  to  disclaim  any  credit 
and  to  assume  entire  responsibility  for 
the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau.  When 
we  entered  the  war  and  determined  to 
draft  and  put  into  the  military  service, 
four  million  (4,000,000)  of  the  finest 
of  America's  young  manhood,  the  ques- 
tion immediately  arose  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide insurance  on  the  lives  of  these 
men  and  to  make  just  provision  for  the 
support  of  their  dependent  families 
while  they  were  in  the  field  fighting  for 
their  country. 

"You  must  remember  that  military 
and  naval  service  in  time  of  war  is  an 
'extra-hazardous'  occupation  and  that 
no  private  life  insurance  company  will 
insure  men  against  such  hazards.  In 
other  words,  when  the  Government 
seized  a  young  American  citizen,  put 
him  in  the  army  and  sent  him  out  to 
possible  death  on  the  battlefields  of 
France,  it  destroyed  not  only  his  in- 
surability but  it  also  deprived  his  fam- 
ily, in  thousands  of  instances,  of  their 
only  means  of  support. 

"In  all  history  no  great  nation  had 
ever  undertaken,  prior  to  our  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors*  Insurance  Act,  to  protect 
its  fighting  forces  in  the  field  by  pro- 
viding for  them  life  insurance,  nor  had 
any  nation  ever  undertaken  to  support 
the  dependent  wives,  and  children,  and 
mothers  of  those  who  went  out  to  fight. 
I  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of 
strongly  advocating  the  passage  of  the 
law  which  gave  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
and  women  nurses  life  insurance,  upon 
the  payment  of  very  small  premiums, 
for  providing  definite  compensation 
for  injuries  received  and  for  sup- 
porting the  dependent  members  of 
their  families  while  they  were  in  the 
service. 

"The  Congress  placed  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  War  Risk  Insurance  and  ' 
Allowance  Law  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. Prior  to  this  law,  there  had 
already  been  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury, a  War  Risk  Bureau  which  insured 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  against  the 
risks  of  war,  and  the  officers  and  sea- 
men of  our  merchant  ships  against  loss 
of  life  and  injury. 
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"The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Insur- 
ance Law  was  passed  in  August,  1917, 
just  before  the  first  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Army  were  called  to  the  colors 
thruout  the  country.  Immediately 
there  was  thrown  upon  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  a  colossal  and  almost  super- 
human task.  Inside  of  twelve  months, 
approximately  four  million  (4,000,000) 
men  had  been  insured  for  forty  billions 
of  dollars  ($40,000,000,000)— a  larger 
amount  than  the  combined  business  of 
all  the  life  insurance  companies  of  the 
world  and  almost  twice  the  amount 
raised  in  all  the  Liberty  Loans. 

"There  was  no  office  space  in  Wash- 
ington suitable  for  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  and  as  it  grew  with  great  ra- 
pidity, its  activities  were  scattered 
over  seventeen  different  buildings  in 
Washington,  all  unsuitable  for  the 
service.  Something  like  fourteen  thou- 
sand employees  had  to  be  collected  and 
organized  within  a  year.  It  was  im- 
possible to  get  experienced  and  skilled 
service  for  this  important  work.  The 
Army  and  Navy  were  taking  most  of 
the  available  young  manhood  of  the 
country  for  military  purposes  and  the 
demands  for  labor  in  every  direction 
could  not  be  met.  Consequently,  the 
Bureau  had  to  be  organized  largely 
with  young  girls  and  women  who  had 
absolutely  no  training  in  this  difficult 
work  and  who,  notwithstanding,  did 
extraordinarily  good  service  under  the 
circumstances.  The  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau  had  to  establish  schools 
and  educate  employees  not  only  in  the 
law,  but  in  the  character  of  corre- 
spondence, which  had  to  relate,  very 
largely,  to  legal  questions  arising  out 
of  the  filing  of  the  proper  proof  of 
claims  in  cases  of  death,  or  injury  to 
the  enlisted  man  or  woman,  or,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  claim  of  his  dependents 
for  the  support  and  allowance  author- 
ized by  the  law. 

Legal  proof  in  every  such  case  was, 
of  course,  necessary,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  Treasury  from  frauds  and  im- 
positions, but,  also  to  protect  the  sol- 
dier in  the  service  against  the  fraudu- 
lent claims  of  those  who  had  no  right 
to  demand  a  part  of  his  pay.  Delays 
were,  therefore,  unavoidable  because  it 
takes  time  to  secure  legal  evidence  in 
cases  of  this  character.  If  every  claim 
had  been  paid  upon  presentation,  and 
without  investigation,  the  Treasury 
would  have  sustained  enormous  losses 
and,  in  thousands  of  instances,  soldiers 
in  the  field  would  have  been  required 
to  contribute  a  part  of  their  pay  to  the 
support  of  persons  who  had  no  legal 
claims  upon  them. 

"Moreover,  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Bureau  had  to  depend  upon  the  War 
Department,  not  only  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  enlisted  men  and 
women,  but  for  proofs  of  death  or  in- 
jury which  could  not  always  be  sup- 
plied immediately.  Identification,  for 
instance,  of  each  man  or  woman  was 
increasingly  difficult  as  the  fight- 
ing proceeded  accurate  reports  from 
the  front  could  not  be  supplied  fn- 
stantly.  Delays  in  ocean  transit,  and 
in  the  mails,  and  in  cables  were  un- 
avoidable in  the  course  of  a  great  war. 
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The  American  Missionary  Association 
maintains  that  the  Negro  is  in  the  full  sense 
a  man. 

We  hold  that  he  ought  to  have  a  man's  full 
chance  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  that 
given  such  a  chance  he  will  make  good. 

This  thesis  we  have  proved  ten  thousand 
times.  The  products  of  our  schools,  honor- 
able, upright,  intelligent,  public-spirited  men 
and  women  of  the  Negro  race,  true  Chris- 
tians and  useful  citizens,  are  scattered  by  tens 
of  thousands  all  over  this  land. 

The  communities  in  which  our  institutions 
stand  are  distinguished  for  morality,  prosper- 
ity, high  standards  of  living  and  that  self- 
respect  which  wins  the  respect  of  others. 
They  are  marked  by  kindly,  neighborly  rela- 
tions between  the  races. 


AN  A.  M.  A.  SOLDIER  BOY 
We  have  2,579  more  of  them. 
Notice  the  Stripes,  the  three 
Wound  Chevrons,  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  Regimental 
Citation. 


What  are  you  personally  doing  for  the  solution  of 
the  race  problem?  Here  is  your  opportunity.  Be 
a  Partner  with  Us.  Help  us  to  sustain  our  chain  of 
twenty-five  effective,  normal,  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural  schools   and   our   five   fine    colleges    for    Negroes. 


To  THE  AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION,  Dept.  I,  287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
Desiring  a   share   in  your  great    task,  I  send  the  enclosed  contribution. 

Amount  $ 

Name    

Address 


Soldiers  were  being  transferred  from 
one  conipany  to  another  and  from  one 
regiment  to  another.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  'John  Smiths'  in  the  Army 
with  thousands  of  'Mary  Smiths'  as 
wives,  many  of  them  from  the  same 
city  and  it  was  not  pos.=ible  always  to 
identify  them.  In  fact,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  identify  them,  until  the  War 
Department,  sometime  after  the  Army- 
was  put  into  the  field,  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  numbering  the  soldiers.  The  de- 
pendents of  the  soldiers  were  fre- 
quently changing  their  addresses.  Fre- 
quently they  gave  no  addresses  at  all 
in  their  communications  to  the  War 
Ri^k  Bureau.  Frequently  they  did  not 
give  the  name  of  the  company  or  the 
regiment  in  which  their  husbands  or 
sons  were  serving.  I  mention  these 
things  merely  as  an  indication  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  v/hich  con- 
fronted the  War  Risk  Bureau  from 
the  very  beginning  and  which  all,  who 
consider  the  situation,  must  recognize 
as  being  of  a  character  which  the  best 
human  skill  and  energy  could  not  over- 
come instantly.  It  takes  tim.e  to  effect 
and  perfect  any  great  organization  of 
this  character. 

"Our  country  did  the  greatest  thing 
any  nation  ever  did,  in  granting  insur- 
ance upon  the  lives  of,  and  providing 
compensation  for  injuries  received  by, 
the  enlisted  men  and  women  in  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  providing  for 
the  support  of  the  dependei<t  families 
of  these  men  and  women.  We  can  be 
proud  of  this.  The  result  speaks  vol- 
umes, namely,  forty  billion  dollars  of 
insurance  on  the  lives  of  our  men  was 
issued  and  more  than  five  hundred 
million  dollars  was  dispensed  to  the 
dependents  of  these  men,  giving  them 
support  and  sustenance  while  their 
loved  ores  were  out  fighting  and  dying 
for  their  country.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  this  great  achievement  be- 
cause individual  instances  can  be  cited 
where  unjustifiable  delays  occurred  or 
inefficiency  was  displayed.  The  Bureau 
could  not  be  expected  to  function  per- 
fectly under  the  circumstances.  Its 
mistakes  were  many  but  the  sum  of 
its  achievements  was  great. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  last  the 
Bureau  has  a  suitable  building  (the 
Arlington  Building)  in  which  to  carry 
on  its  work.  Congress  having-  failed  to 
make  appropriations  for  housing  the 
Bureau,  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
President  to  allow  the  Treasury  four, 
million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
out  of  his  emergency  war  fund,  with 
which  to  construct  this  great  building. 
I  am  sure  that,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Organization  will 
be  perfected  and  become  one  of  the 
most  efficient  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope,  also,  that  every  soldier 
and  sailor  and  woman  enlisted  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  will  hold  fast  to  their  insurance 
policies.  They  ought  not,  in  any  case, 
to  give  them  up.  Under  the  law,  they 
do  not  have  to  convert  these  policies 
until  five  year  after  peace  is  de- 
clared." 

W ashing toTiy  D.  C. 
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What's  Happened 

Nationalist  riots  have  again  broken 
out  in  Egypt. 

President  Pessoa  of  Brazil  signed 
the  treaty  with  Germany  on  Armis- 
tice Day. 

The  Supreme  Council  has  for  the 
fourth  time  issued  peremptory  orders 
to  the  Rumanians  to  withdraw  from 
Hu/igary. 

The  Princeton  football  team  beat 
Yale  by  a  score  of  13  to  6  at  a  game 
witnessed  by  sixty-five  thousand  at 
New  Haven. 

Three  shoe  factories  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
filed  injunctions  against  their  em- 
ployees, to  prevent  them  from  curtail- 
ing production. 

A  three-day  strike  against  the  high 
cost  of  milk  was  started  in  New  York 
City  when  500,000  housekeepers  hung 
out  "no  milk"  signs. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Assem- 
bly has  approved  both  the  Versailles 
treaty  with  Germany  and  the  St.  Ger- 
main treaty  with  Austria. 

The  Salvation  Army  will  be  given 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  34th  National 
Horse  Show,  which  was  held  in  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  in  New  York  City. 

A  printers'  strike  in  Paris  has  put 
a  stop  to  the  publication  of  all  papers 
except  one  Conservative,  La  Presse  de 
Paris,  and  one  Socialist,  La  Feuille 
Commune. 

The  House  of  Lords,  in  considering 
the  bill  for  the  removal  of  sex  dis- 
qualifications passed  by  the  Commons, 
rejected  the  clause  permitting  women 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Letts  have  repulsed  the  attack 
of  the  German-Russian  forces  of 
Colonel  Bermondt  on  Riga.  The  Brit- 
ish fleet  aided  in  clearing  the  enemy 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Dvina  river. 

The  charging  of  exorbitant  prices  for 
theater  tickets  reached  such  a  point 
along  the  Great  White  Way  that  a 
conference  was  held  in  the  District 
Attorney's  office  at  which  amendments 
to  the  present  ticket  speculating  ordi- 
nance were  discussed. 

A  new  non-stop  record  for  naval 
seaplanes  was  made  by  the  NC-4, 
■which  also  made  the  first  transatlan- 
tic flight,  when  piloted  by  Lieut.  Com- 
mander Read  and  carrying  twelve  pas- 
sengers it  flew  from  Pensacola,  Fla., 
to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  distance  of  535 
nautical  miles. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  where  he  was  met  by 
Vice  President  Marshall  and  American 
officers  and  diplomatic  officials.  After 
holding  a  reception  for  members  of 
Congress,  decorating  eighty  army  and 
navy  men  and  seven  nurses,  seeing 
President  Wilson  and  visiting  Mt.  Ver- 
non, he  left  incognito  for  White  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Virginia.  The  Prince 
later  spent  five  days  in  New  York  City. 


"THE  SHOE   THAT  HOLDS   ITS  ^SHAPE"* 

^522  ^622  ^7^22  %22  ^9*22  &  ^1022 

You  can  save  money  by  weau:- 
ing  W.L.Douglas  shoes,the  best 
known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold 
by  lOGW.L.Douglasownstores 
and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the 
retail  price  stamped  on  the  bot- 
tom guarantees  the  best  shoes 
in  sty  le,comf  ort  and  service  that 
can  be  produced  for  the  price* 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.  Douglas  personal 
guarantee  that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the 
price  paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same 
everywhere  —  they  cost  no  more  in  San  Frsui- 
cisco  than  they  do  in  New  York. 

^V.  I—  Douglas  shoes  are  sold  through  our  own 
stores  direct  to  the  wearer  at  one  profit.  All 
middlemen's  and  manufacturing  profits  &x&  eliminated.  By 
this  method  of  marketing  our  shoes,  W.  L.  Douglas  gives  the 
wearer  shoes  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  absolutely  the  best 
shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this  country.  They  are  the  leaders 
every-where.  W.  L.  Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are 
made  throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the  market  affords, 
with  a  style  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of  America's  fashion 
centers;  they  combine  quality,  style  cuid  comfort  equal  to 
other  medces  selling  at  higher  prices. 

W.L..Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest  paid,  skilled  shoe- 
mcikers,  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  experienced 
men,  all  working  with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the 
best  shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 

CJUJTIO^. — Insist  upon  having  IV.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
with    his   name    and   price  stamped  on  the  bottom. 

If  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  cannot  be  obtained  in  fy^  yV             j^                 President 

your  vicinity,  order  direct  from  factory  by  mail,  yfAj\^-A-n-t  ^  ^r^I  W.  L.  DOUGLAS  SHOE  CO. 

Parcel  Post  charges  prepaid.    Write  for  lUus-  x ****-'<»=' *'**:-y*^*«         _i69.Sp_ark  street^ 

tarated  Catalog  showing  how  to  order  by  mail.  o^ 


Best  In  the  World 
$1.00$1.50$5.00 


Ibsr  aparK  oireeL,  / 
BROCKTON,  MASS. 


TABLETS 


BRONZE 

Free  Book  of  Designs 
Jno.  Williams, Inc.,  550  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modem  scientific  invention, the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  ApplUnce  Co..  490-GSUte  St,  Manhall,  Midi. 


MR.  C.  E.  BROOKS 


I  For  40  years  we  have  been  paying:  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent*j^.with  conservative 
methods.  Fust  mortgage  loans  oi  0200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  afer  the  most  thorough 

fiersunU  inTestigation.      P. ease  ask  for  Loan  List  No.    710. 

Cerlificitesvf  $25and  np  alsa  far  saTJng  iOTeslors 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence.Kans 


^J<o^a 


Closet 


More  com- 
'fortable,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germs  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
'  toilet  ia  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Kndorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

The  germs  are  killed  by  a  chemi- 
cal in  water  in  tho  container  Emp- 
ty once  a  month  as  easy  as  ashea. 
The  oriirinal  closet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Aak 
for  cataloff  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

1  I  106    Rowa  Ildg.,   Delroil,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ro-San  Wa!<hatand  wid 

RolHnK  nathTub. 

No  IMumbiutf  Huquired. 
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NORTH    CAROIJNA 
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Pineharst  greelt  its 
many  friendi  thit  tea- 
ton  with  extensive  additions 
to  its  world-famed  and  un- 
excelled facilities  for  Sports. 

GOLF:  ^r  ^^-^^ 

^^  ^^  •     championship 

courses.  The  fair  greens  are 
now  much  better  than  ever 
before.  Most  interesting 
events  during  the  entire  tea- 
son. 

Racing,  Fox  Hunting, 
Tennis,  Trap  Shooting, 
Rifle  Range,  Motor- 
ing,   Riding,     Driving. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Now  Open 

Special  Rates  Until 
Jan.  15th 
HOLLY  INN  and  BERK- 
SHIRE  open  early  in  Jan- 
uary. New  England  early 
fall  weather  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  at  Pine- 
hurst.  For  reservations  or 
Information,  address 

Genmral  Office,  Pine- 
hurat,  or  LEONARD 
TUFFS.  282  Congrets 
Strmet,  Boston.  m 


Xmas 
gift 

EASIEST 
to  send  and 
SUREST  to 
please.     Enter- 
taining, helpful, 
inspiring.    Repeats 
itself  every   month. 
Start  his  subscription 
now  — $2.00  a  year. 
20c  a  copy  on  news-stands. 


Put 
JHE  AMERICAN  BOY 

magazine  first  on 

yourXmas  list 

'for  That  Boy 

— Those 

Boys! 


GIFT 

^      that 

LASTS 

^       all 

YEAR 


SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  ( 

No.  4  American  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Micb. 


Memorial  Tablets 
of  U.  S.  Statuary 
Bronze 

Special  sketches 
submitted  to  suit 
conditions. 


Wm.  H.  Jackson  Company 

2  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
746  So.  Michigan  Blvd.        Chicago,  III. 


Our  Big  Chance 

{Continued  from  page  118) 

a  part  in  our  national  task.  How  they 
responded,  we  know  who  saw  the 
front.  Notice,  in  any  list  of .  citations 
and  honois,  how  many  of  the  names 
are  Italian  or  Slavonic.  Officers  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  concerned  with 
the  morale  of  our  army  reported  that 
the  new  American  was,  if  anything, 
moT'?  excellent  in  valor  than  him  of  the 
old  blood.  This  was  because  he,  a  con- 
vert to  Americanism,  was  trying  to 
"show  us."  I  hope  that  someone,  some 
day,  will  write  the  epic  of  the  Italian- 
American  officers'  runners  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  fight.  If  any  Americans  ever 
shed  thtir  blood  cheerfully  for  their  na 
tional  faith,  it  was  those  same  Gius- 
eppes  and  Antonios  and  Domenicos. 

Do  some  of  our  patronizing  Amcri- 
canizers  know  what  percentage  of  our 
Lithuanians  volunteered  before  the 
draft?  Do  they  know  what  valiant 
woi'k  our  Bohemians  did  for  the  cause? 
One  day  last  summer  an  Americaniza- 
tion lady  visited  the  headquarters  of 
the  Bohemians  in  New  York  and  inter- 
viewed their  head  man. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  your  assistance 
in  Americanizing  the  Bohemians,"  she 
said. 

"A  noble  cause!"  he  replied,  "And 
we  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate,  only  this 
isn't  a  good  time." 

"Why?  What  could  be  a  better 
time?"  she  asked. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "You  see  all 
our  men  worth  anything  are  in  the 
army,  all  our  children  are  peddling 
War  Savings  Stamps,  and  all  qur 
women  are  too  busy  selling  Liberty 
Loan  bonds  or  sewing  for  the  Red 
Cross  to  be  Americanized.  Come  back 
after  the  war!" 

The  tolerant  old  American  spirit,  as 
it  expressed  itself  before  the  v/ar,  made 
these  people  the  Americans  they  were. 
We  had  no  quarrel  with  them  because 
they  were  proud  of  their  old  back- 
ground, any  more  than  we  quarreled 
with  those  of  the  old  blood  because  they 
thrilled  a  little  at  their  heritage  of 
Shakespeare  and  Bums,  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Covenant.  If  they  wanted  now 
and  then  to  dress  up  in  the  f'.bandoned 
national  costume  and  sing  the  songs  of 
their  race — we  let  them,  just  as  we  let 
the  Scotch-Americans  have  St.  An- 
drew's nights  and  the  British-Ameri- 
cans of  remote  stock  form  a  Pilgrim 
Society.  Once,  and  once  only,  were  we 
tricked.  The  outburst  of  German  clubs, 
vereins  and  singing  societies,  in  the  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  before  we  en- 
tered the  war,  was  a  secret  assault  upon 
our  nationalism.  It  was  a  piece  of  Ger- 
man propaganda.  We  have  thirty-seven 
recognized  "national  groups"  in  the 
United  States.  Of  them,  the  German  is 
the  only  one  which  ever  went  wrong- 
in  this  manner;  and  the  plot  failed  dis- 
mally in  the  end. 

The  place  to  regulate  immigration  is 
Ellis  Island.  After  the  newcomer  has 
passed  that  barrier,  we  shall  Ameri- 
canize him  best  by  giving  him  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  us  on  terms  of 
fraternal  equality,  toward  making  our 
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'Crainmg  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoW  to  Wr  ite ,  y}\uA  to  Wr  ite, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuHiVale  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
^our  literary  gifts.  Master  \\\Q 
ori  of  self-expression. Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Dr.EsenWein. 


Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing;,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  ha«  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
ftrticlei  written  mostly  in  sp&re  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone.  ,' 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer'a  Library,  13  volumes;  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer'a  Monthly,  the  lesd- 
tng  magazine  for  lilerary  workers  ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
BubschpUon  $2.00.  Besides  our  teacliiog  service,^  we  offer  a 
manuscript  crilicisra  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  Free.  PUaae  AJdrea* 

Tfie  Home  Correspcmdence  School 

Dep't.  304   Springfield, Mass. 


tSTABuiSMED  I69T 


INCORPORATED    1904 
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HighSchool 
Course  in 
Two  Years: 


Lack  of  Hiirh  School  trainintr  bars  you  from  a 
successful  business  career.  This  simplified  and 
complete  High  School  Course— specially  prepared 
for  home  study  by  leadin(r  professors— meets  all 
requirements  for  entrance  to  college  and  the  lead- 
^^  —    ,^  ing  professions. 

^^>  ■■Tk  A«*     No  matter  what  your  business 
^^y  ^#lnV]>   inclinations  may  be,  you  can't 
hope  to  succeed  without  spe- 
>«««*d>^      cialized  training.    Let  us  Riva 
'•••^*»>*      you  the  practical  training  you 
need.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Check 
and  mail  Coupon  for  Free  Bulletin. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL 
if  CorresDondence 

Dept.U050SCbicag« 


TKAINING  THE  KEY  TO    SUCCESS 


Please  send  mo  booklet  and  tell  me  h-^w 
1  can  lit  [uyaelf  for  the  poeitioo  marl^ed  X 


High  School  Course 

Electrical  Engineer 

Telephone  Engineer 

Architect 

Draftsman 

Building  Contractor 

Structural  Engineer 

Mechanical  Engineer 

Civil  Engineer 

Steam  Engineer 


A5C 


Name  . 


..Shop  Superintendent 

..Lawyer 

..Business  Manager 

..Auditor 

..Certified  Public  Acc'nt 

..Stenographer 

..Bookkeeper 
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country  and  his  the  best  possible  coun- 
try for  us  and  for  him.  Americaniza- 
tion with  an  ax  on  the  Prussian  model 
is  bound  to  produce  Alsatian  results. 
The  root  and  spring  of  much  so-called 
Americanization  is  just  the  old,  dan- 
gerous political  sin  of  race-hatred. 

Airy  ethical  fancies  these?  Take  it 
on  the  word  of  a  reporter  who  saw  the 
war  from  soup  to  nuts,  backed  by  the 
far  better  word  of  some  cool-headed, 
supremely  able  soldiers,  on  such  fan- 
cies hang  the  existence  of  the  Euro- 
pean peoples,  including  probably  our 
own.  When  Europe  entered  the  world- 
war,  the  means  of  killing  human  be- 
ings was,  as  compared  with  the  other 
developments  of  applied  science,  primi- 
tive. We  knew  but  one  way — to  hit  a 
man  with  a  hard  substance.  Science  in 
all  previous  times,  had  worked  to  save 
and  improve  life,  not  to  destroy  it.  The 
current  began  to  run  the  other  way 
only  three  years  ago;  we  have  made 
since  then  enormous  strides  in  meth- 
ods of  exterminating  human  life,  and 
the  art  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Now 
flashes  from  the  newspapers  the  secret 
of  Lewisite,  which  we  were  holding  for 
our  warfare  of  next  spring.  The  ac- 
counts— and  I  think  they  are  not  ex- 
aggerated— say  that  in  a  few  succes- 
sive bombardments  an  air  fleet  drop- 
ping Lewisite  could  eliminate  all  life, 
animal  or  vegetable,  in  Berlin  or  Paris 
or  Manhattan  Island.  Much  more  will 
follow  when  science  perfects  its  experi- 
ments with  bacilli  and  killing  rays.  In 
the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  lie  at  this  moment  the  very 
existence  of  our  descendants.  But,  of 
course,  gentlemen,  the  interests  of  the 
party 

New  York 

The  Tiger's  Daughter 

{Continued  from  page  122) 
noted  that  after  she  was  discovered, 
the  ship's  crew  smiled  more  freely,  and 
that  wi'ien  we  went  down  the  gang 
plank,  she  was  accompanied  by  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  while  the  crew 
saluted  in  a  most  gracious  manner.  All 
this  while,  at  odd  moments,  Madame 
Jacquemaire  told  me  much  I  wanted 
to  know.  "Let's  not  talk  politics,"  she 
pleaded,  evidently  heeding  a  warning 
that  her  father  must  have  given  before 
she  sailed  from  Brest.  Yet  that  very 
day  the  cables  had  brought  the  news 
that  it  was  more  than  likely  that 
Georges  Clemenceau  would  be  made 
President  of  France  at  the  next  elec- 
tions, in  January.  "I  knov/  nothing  at 
all  about  that,"  she  declared,  with  the 
same  charming  naivete  with  which  she 
avowed  she  was  not  herself.  "But  one 
cannot  read  into  the  future.  For  my- 
self I  will  go  so  far,  however,  as  to 
hope  not." 

This  last  remark  suggested  the  com- 
radeship existing  between  the  Premier 
and  his  daughter.  "How  often,"  she 
told  me,  "have  we  two  talked  together 
of  America,  particularly  of  your  liter- 
ature. We  knew  Whitman,  and  your 
recent  writers  like  Mrs.  Edith  Whar- 
ton." It  was  Madame  Jacquemaire  who 
nursed  her  father  back  to  health,  at 
the    time    of    the    Peace    Conference, 
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except  your  nerves!'' 
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VER-ACTIVITY  or  worry  have  drained 

the  nerve  cells  of  their  reserve  fuel. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  in  such  a  crisis 
no  longer  puzzles  those  who  know  from  their 
own  experience  of  the  value  of  Sanatogen.  They 
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phorus— "in  6uch  a  form,"  as  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby 
says,  "that  the  nerves  can  actually  take  hold  of  it." 

Thus  it  is  but  natural  that  so  many  Sanatogen 
users  are  able  to  endorse  the  remark  of  Arnold 
Bennett,  the  author:  "The  tonic  effect  of  Sanato- 
gen on  my  nerves  is  simply  wonderful." 

Is  this  not  assurance  that  Sanatogen  is  capa- 
ble of  helping  you  as  it  has  helped  others? 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  every- 
where, in  three  sizes,  from  $1.20  up. 
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OTOKIES  the  chil- 
■^  dren  will  read  and 
re-iead.  Preparedby 
educational  experts 
and  graded  both  as  to 
thelanguage  usedand 
size  and  ariangement 
of  type, etc. .tosuit  the 
ages  of  the  children 
for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. 

Just  the  right  size  for 
the  little  onts  to  han- 
dle. Thechi  d's"vcry 
own'Mibraryt'iat  may 
beaddedto  Iromtime 
to  time,  keeping  pro- 
gress with  its  age 
until  the  complete  Li- 
brary of  200  t.tles  is 
obtained. 


Children 
Entertain  Themselves 

They  Will  Love   These  Books 

These  25  little  books  will  open  the  world  to  your 
children  and  start  their  brains  to  wondering, 
investigating,  discovering.  Yours  is  a  tremen- 
dous responsibility;  see  to  it  that  your  young- 
sters get  good  literature  adapted  to  their  ages 
— the  sort  of  reading  calculated  to  build  char- 
acter and  instill  high  ideals. 

The  Junior  Instructor  Library 

200  Titles  in  Groups  of  25  Volumes 

Represents  a  big,  vital  idea  in  the  educa- 
tion and  entertainment  of  the  child  mind. 
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Create  a  Desire  for  Good  Books. 
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Included    in    its    200    titles    are    Literature, 
Fables,  Myths,  Nature,   Biography,  History, 
Geography,    Industries,    Art,    and    the    child- 
hood classics  every  youngster  has  loved  for 
generations.     The    authors    represented    are 
among    the    world's    most    famous    writers. 
Bound  in  Lfmp  CJoth  and  Boxed       The  Library  is  now  used  and   approved  by 
«» Per  Accompanying  Illustration       thousands  of  schools  where   its  great  value 
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when  he  was  wounded  by  a  would-be 
assassin.  And  a  wonderful  nurse  she 
must  be,  to  judge  by  her  record  as  Red 
Cross  worker  in  the  war,  and  by  cer- 
tain features  of  the  neW  book  she  has 
just  written  entitled  "Les  Hommes  de 
Gonne  Volonte."  You  get  it  also  in  her 
charming  manner  and  quiet  ways  of 
moving  and  gesturing.  She  could  take 
a  pulse  under  fire,  to  judge  by  the  way 
she  took  the  reporters. 

"What  I  have  come  over  for  par- 
ticularly," she  confessed,  'is  to  try  and 
counteract  certain  impressions  your 
soldiers  may  have  brought  back  as  to 
French  life  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
peasants.  There  is  an  aspect  of  their 
soul  which  you  cannot  know  without 
being  a  part  of  it.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  lecture  on  'The  Soul  of 
France,'  describing  the  home  life 
rather  than  any  problems,  social  or 
economic,  which  we  may  face  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  war." 

I  said  to  her  that  she  was  being  ad- 
vertised as  coming  to  lecture  on  things 
farthest  removed  from  the  war.  Amer- 
ican managers  are  afraid  of  too  many 
war  lectures;  the  American  public 
seems  tired  of  the  four  years  that  have 
passed.  "That  is  strange,"  she  de- 
clared, "but  I  suppose  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  so  much  further 
away  from  it  all  than  we  are.  The  pub- 
lishers at  home  are  still  issuing  war 
books  with  success,  and  we  are  read- 
ing them  everyAvhere.  The  problem  is 
still  with  us.  No,  not  the  Barbusse 
kind  of  novel,"  she  quickly  responded 
to  my  question,  "that  is  Bolshevik  lit- 
erature, and  we  are  not  that!"  There 
was  no  gainsaying  her  rejoinder,  for 
the  recent  French  elections,  which  had 
so  strongly  upheld  the  policies  of  the 
Premier,  had  shown  all  radical  France 
to  be  ignominiously  defeated.  I  was 
able  to  bring  on  board  La  France  this 
latest  news,  tho  one  young  fellow  near 
me  brushed  the  problems  of  France 
aside  and  begged  me  to  give  him  the 
final  score  of  the  Princeton-Yale  foot- 
ball game.  People  at  sea  have  never 
lost  their  curiosity  about  land  since 
the  days  of  the  flood! 

"Are  you  interested  at  all,"  I  asked, 
"in  the  woman  movement?"  Her  smile 
at  that  was  what  I  might  describe  as 
witty — just  a  little  glint  of  irony 
mixed  with  the  pleasant  indifference. 
"If  you  m.ean  the  suffrage,"  she  vouch- 
safed, "not  at  all,  not  at  all."  Then 
she  added,  "France's  problems  are 
centred  more  nearly  in  the  family  than 
they  are  here,  I  imagine.  While  we 
have  been  at  various  times  regarded 
as  a  frivolous  people,  and  perhaps 
with  some  just  cause,  the  war  has 
sobered  us;  not  made  us  any  more  con- 
servative than  we  have  been  in  our 
family  relations,  but  steadier.  Women 
who  took  men's  positions  during  the 
war  are  gladly  giving  them  up  and 
returning  to  the  home.  There  is  a 
great  incentive  to  this:  two  million  of 
our  men  in  the  prime  of  life  were 
swept  out  of  existence.  Marriage  is 
therefore  an  urgent  problem  with  us. 
I  have  noticed  recently  how  many 
young  couples  have  wed.  A  certain 
sacred   obligation   seems  to  have  been 
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Good  Clothes 

— the  kind  you  like  to  wear — 

are  500%  above  normal  this  fall 


How  are  you  going  ^ 

to  meet  the  Situation     « 


The  first  dress  ever  created  was  made  by  the  hands 
of  the  woman  who  wore  it  and  it  was  a  perfect  fit. 

Since  the  days  of  Eve  every  generation  has  produced 
a  few  women  who  made  their  own  clothes.  But  today 
all  over  America,  thousands  of  w^omen  are  making  lovely 
clothes  at  half  the  Department  Store  price. 

With  a  New  Priscilla  Sewing  Machine  you  can  make 
the  prettiest  dresses  you  ever  w^ore — the  color  and  style 
that  suit  you  best — for  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they 
would  cost  in  the  stores. 

The  New^  Priscilla  runs  so  easily  and  lightly  a  child 
could  use  it.  Every  kind  of  family  sewing  from  baby's 
dress  to  father's  overcoat  can  be  done  on  it.  Of  perfect 
construction,  it  does  not  easily  get  out  of  order.  You  can 
learn  to  operate  it  in  half  an  hour.  Complete,  illustrated 
instructions  are  furnished. 

Don't  think  of  buying  new  clothes  at  high  prices  until 
you  have  found  out  all  about  the  New  Priscilla,  which  is 
sold  by  mail  only.     Use  coupon  below. 
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than  other  high 
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Every  machine 
Guaranteed 
for  a  Lifetime 


Terms — Cash 
or  Installment 


Freight  prepaid 
to  any  point 
in  U.  S. 


Be  a  home  dressmaker.  At  present 
prices  you  can  save  enough  on  one 
dress  to  pay  for  any  model  of  the  New 
Priscilla.     Read  the  of?er  below. 

It  Protects  You  Absolutely 

Use  the  New  Priscilla  in  your  own 
home  for  QO  days.  If,  for  any  reason, 
it  proves  unsatisfactory  during  this 
time,  you  may  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense and  we  zuill  refund  every  cent 
you  have  paid  us. 

Mail  this  Coupon  Today 
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Is  One  Magazine  You  Just  Ccuinot 
Afford  To  Be  Without 


There  is  so  much  of  practical  value  in  each  issue  of  TODAY'S  HOUSEWIFE  that 
you  really  lose  money  by  failing  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  scores  of  money-saving, 
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Superior  Crochet,  Knitting,  Fancy  Work  and  Fashion  Pages.  Price  15^  per  copy 
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Today's  Housewife 

American  Motherhood 

Table  Talk,  The  National  Food  Magazine 
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$4.20 

Newsstand  Value 

For  Only  $3.25 

$6.00 

Newsstand  Value 

For  Only  $3.75 

$6.60 

Newsstand  Value 

For  Only  $3.75 
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For  Only  $1.50 

$5.60 

Newsstand  Value 
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$4.65 

Newsstand  Value 
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brought  close  to  them,  and  among  the 
intelligent  people  a  higher  ideal  of 
marriage  has  been  created."  This  in- 
direct way  of  saying  that  the  French 
woman  had  not  entirely  relinquished 
the  "woman  sphere"  was  typical  of 
Madame    Clemenceau-Jacquemaire. 

If  you  read  "Les  Hommes  de  Bonne 
Volonte"  you  will  find  that  Madame 
Jacquemaire  is  a  critic  of  conditions 
as  well  as  a  gentle  nurse.  She  has  the 
ability,  similar  to  that  of  Maurice 
Barres,  of  painting  a  war  picture  and 
showing  the  useless  machinery  of  red 
tape  under  stress.  She  was  pleased  to 
learn  that  her  book  was  known  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  "My  father,"  she 
declared,  "told  me  he  liked  it,  and 
when  he  says  a  thing  he  means  it. 
There  is  no  one  more  frank."  One  can 
see,  without  being  very  long  with 
Madame  Clemenceau-Jacquemaire,  that 
her  father  is  the  pivot  on  which  her 
life  nov/  hangs.  Her  husband  was  a 
physician,  and  she  has  one  son,  Renee, 
who  went  through  the  war,  with  four 
wound  stripes  to  his  credit.  The  boy 
had  started  the  study  of  law.  But  the 
Premier  of  France  said  "No."  And  his 
reason  was  that  the  profession  of 
medicine  must  be  kept  in  the  family. 
Had  not  he,  in  years  gone  by,  studied 
medicine  and  obtained  his  degree?  Had 
he  not  also  written  a  scientific  work? 
But  Georges  Clemenceau's  grandson 
might  have  rejoined,  "Yes,  and  you 
have  written  novels  as  well."  Not 
everyone  can  be  a  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau. 

"One    final    question,"    I    said,    as    I 

•  turned    to    go,    "won't   you   tell   to   the 

readers    of    The    Independent    whether 

radical  literature  has  had  much  effect 

on  marriage  conditions  in   France?" 

Tliis  is  what  she  said: 

"Not  so  much  as  in  some  other  coun- 
tries. Much,  of  course,  has  been  writ- 
ten in  recent  years  by  radical  authors 
concerning  the  revolt  against  the  con- 
ventional marriage  system,  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  main  im- 
pulse for  these  modern  attacks  has  not 
been  derived  from  French  literature  as 
it  was  early  in  the  last  century,  but  is 
rather  of  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
origin.  The  dramatic  works  of  Henrik 
Ibsen,  especially,  have  had  a  profound 
effect  on  the  world's  thought.  In 
France,  before  the  war,  Ibsenism 
had  become  a  cult  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, his  social  theories  having 
been  presented  on  the  staga  by  some 
of  the  younger  dramatists.  The  works 
of  Ellen  Key  have  also  been  translated 
and  widely  read,  although  some  of  her 
peculiar  ideas  have  undoubtedly  failed 
to  attract  a  conspicuously  large  follow- 
ing. In  one  respect,  howftver,  French 
women  are  completely  in  accord  with 
this  feminine  radical.  In  spite  of  her 
revolutionary  ideas  concerning  mar- 
riage, Ellen  Key  has  strongly  asserted 
that  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  home  that 
a  normally  healthy  woman  will  find 
the  best   scope   for  her   development." 

We  shook  hands — a  firm  grip  from 
a  woman  rather  delicately  built.  But 
then  a  firm  grip  runs  in  the  family. 
-See  the  way  Clemenceau  holds  France. 
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GOOD    BOOKS 


MUCH  of  one's  pleasure  in  reading  is  due  to  recognizing  our  own  best  thoughts,  clothed 
in  the  phrasing  of  another  mind.  ABINGDON  PRESS,  with  its  reputation  for  good 
books  extending  over  a  century  and  a  half,  selects  only  work  of  unusual  merit  to  bear  its 
imprint.  Though  topics  are  new  and  interesting,  the  standard  of  Abingdon  books  is  kept 
high  as  ever..    Catalog  will  be  sent  on  request.     Abingdon  books  are  sold  near  you. 


THE  CHRONICLE  OF  AN  OLD  TOWN 

By  A.  B.  Cunningham 
The  underlying  idea  of  The  Chronicle  of  an  Old  Town 
is  the  reaction  of  a  leisurely  disposition  to  the  mechani- 
cal hurrying  tendency  of  modern  lilc.  As  one  reads 
this  easy  anddelightful  chronicle  it  is  as  though  Haw- 
thorne had  come  back  and  sauntered  with  us  through 
the  old  town,  making  us  acquainted  with  its  interest- 
ing folks  and  ways.  The  author  refuses  to  be  in  haste; 
his  story  just  grows  as  he  tells  us  of  the  minister  and 
his  family,  the  village  people,  and  the  love  affairs  of 
some  of  them.  Quaint  philosophy,  quiet  humor,  and 
close  character  sketching  make  this  book  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary.  It  has  a  style  and  charm  ail  its  owp, 
leisurely  to  the  last  degree,  yet  never  allowing  the  at- 
tention to  wander. 

j2mo.    pp.328.    Cloth.    Net,  $1.50 poslpaid. 

FROM  A  SOLDIER'S  HEART 

By  Hakold  Speak  man 
To  have  traveled  the  long  trail  from  a  southern  camp 
to  England,  France,  Italy,  and  the  Balkans;  to  have 
been  an  officer  in  the  332d  Regiment,  the  one  Ameri- 
can unit  that  participated  in  the  final  Italian  offensive, 
and  of  the  one  company  that  later  helped  to  keep  the 
peace  in  Montenegro,  and  to  win  promotion  through 
the  fine  performance  of  delicate  and  dangerous  duties 
in  Cattaro  and  Cettinje,  was  the  good  fortune  of  the 
author,  Lieut.  Harold  Speakman.  From  a  Soldier's 
Heart  is  the  artistic  portraiture  of  the  realities  of  a 
soldier's  life.  1  he  descriptions  are  vivid  and  graphic — 
so  finely  etched  as  to  be  ineffaceable  memory  pictures. 
Illustrated  with  original  drawings  and  with 
frontispiece  in  colors  by  the  author, 

Z2mo.    pp.163.    Net,  $1.25  postpaid, 

HEARTS  COURAGEOUS 
War  Book  (Poetry) 

By  John  Oxenham 
JohnOxenham.  Born  in  Manchester,  England,  being 
a  little  over  fifty  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  Old 
Trafford  School  and  Victoria  University.  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham's  literary  career  was  preceded  by  several  years  of 
business  of*»"ations  and  wide  travels,  his  first  writings 
being  produced,  he  says,  at  home  at  night  after  a  hard 
day's  work.     The  marked  popularity  of  his  verse   is 


shown  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  copies  printed  of 
three  of  his  books  of  poetry  was  recently  announced  as 
having  reached  the  total  of  551,000.  He  is  the  author 
of  more  than  thirty  volumes,  and  a  "Hymn  for  Men  at 
the  Front"  (1915)  of  which  over  four  million  copies 
weresold.  His  verse  is  described  as  being  "sincere, 
unaffected,  and  unpretentious  in  its  treatment  of  the 
common  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  humanity." 

i67no.  pp.94.  Cloth.  Net, 50c postpaid. 
DAYBREAK  EVERYWHERE 
By  Charles  Edward  Locke 
The  war  has  developed  two  distinct  types  of  thinkers 
and  writers — the  doleful  and  hopeful.  Dr.  Locke  be- 
longs to  the  latter.  He  is  incorrigibly  and  incurably 
optimistic.  Daybreak  Everywhere  is  a  volume  of 
hope  and  cheer.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  old  civilizations 
and  ideals  the  author  sees  rising  the  ideals  and  civili- 
zation of  a  new  and  better  day. 

ismo.    pp.  218^    Cloth.    Net,  $1.25  postpaid. 

TrfE;  UTTERMOST  STAR  *^- 
And  Other  Gleams  of  Fancy- 
By  F,  W.  Boreham 
Mr.  B0REHA^f  has  fof  twenty  years  ormore  spent  his 
life  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Australia. 
His  books  are  already  well  known  in  England,  and  a 
large  number  of  Americans  are  daily  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  him.  His  subjects  are  of  a  wide  range, 
and  each  one  is  treated  with  beauty  and  distinction. 
The  happy  high-heartedness  of  him  is  so  infectious 
that  to  read  him  is  a  sheer  delight.  There  are  no 
barbed-wire  entanglements  of  formal  rhetoric  or  am- 
bitious style  about  him.  Reading  his  books,  one  is  in 
immediate  touch  with  a  mind  that  is  mellow,  quaint, 
and  richly  original.  , 

12nio.    pp.  265.    Cloth.    Net,  $1.25. 

THE  POET  OF  SCIENCE 
And  Other  Addresses 

By  William  North  Rice 
An  interpretation  of  the  religious  significance  of  the 
modern  scientific  movement.  By  his  scientific  attain- 
ments, his  philosophic  temper,  and  his  genuine  Chris- 
tianity Professor  Rice  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  interpret 
the  trend  of  twentieth  century  thought. 

l2tno.    pp.  226.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.25. 
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The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 
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A  SOUND 

INVESTMENT 

NETTING 

We  have  avail- 
able and  recom- 
mend a  small 
amount  of  7fo 
Cumulative  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  a 
nationally-know^n, 
old-established 
company.  Total 
assets  $318  per 
share.  Net  quick 
assets  alone  $128 
per  share.  Present 
earnings  nearly  31 
times  preferred 
dividend  require- 
ments. No  mort- 
gage or  funded  in- 
debtedness. Ex- 
empt from  Normal 
Income  Tax. 
Liberal  sinking 
fund  provision  to 
retire  part  of 
issue  each  year. 

Send  for  Circular  < 

No.  1031 AB. 

Peabody 
HongMeling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  Street 
Chicago 

Branch  Offices: 
Detroit,  St.  LouU. 

Cleveland  Milwaukee 
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How  to  Invest  Wisely 

By  Luigi  Criscuolo 


WHEN  the  first  Liberty  Loan 
was  about  to  be  offered,  two 
years  ago,  I  said  in  these  col- 
umns that  the  government  loans  would 
be  a  great  means  of  spreading  the  doc- 
trine of  thrift  among  the  American 
people.  Since  then,  Americans  have 
purchased  a  total  of  twenty-five  billion 
dollars  of  their  Government's  bonds. 
The  money  raised  by  these  bond  issues 
has  been  spent  for  war  munitions  at 
prices  greatly  above  the  level  of  nor- 
mal times,  the  bonds  have  been  util- 
ized as  collateral  for  loans,  business 
expansion  has  resulted  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  mounted  to  a  level  that 
staggers.  Wages  have  had  to  be  ad- 
vanced and  with  each  advance  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  necessities  has 
taken  place.  Thus,  an  endless  chain  of 
increasing  costs  has  been  forged.  When 
will  this  condition  cease  to  be? 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  workingman 
who  has  had  an  increase  in  wages  im- 
proves his  scale  of  living  or  indulges 
in  extravagant  purchases,  the  demand 
for  luxuries  will  enrich  those  who  deal 
in  luxuries.  The  workingman  having 
purchased  diamonds,  or  sealskins,  or 
automobiles,  will  find  in  the  event  of 
a  business  depression  or  troubled  labor 
conditions  that  he  has  invested  his  sav- 
ings in  something  that  is  relatively  un- 
productive. It  would  have  been  far  bet- 
ter had  he  purchased  a  home  or  Liberty 
Bonds  or  some  good  securities.  In  a 
period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
like  the  present,  no  one  can  make  a 
mistake  in  buying  bonds  of  this  Gov- 
ernment particularly  as  they  are  at  a 
discount.  But  a  wave  of  extravagance 
seems  to  have  swept  over  the  country 
and  the  worker  who  needs  most  to  pro- 
vide for  his  old  age  has  become,  for 
the  time  being,  a  spender  instead  of  a 
saver. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  has 
caused  working  people  to  do  some  seri- 
ous thinking  as  to  how  they  have  prof- 
ited by  it.  All  over  Europe,  there  has 
been  considerable  unrest  among  work- 
ing people  and  returning  soldiers.  For 
five  years  these  people  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  work  of  bloody  destruction 
rather  than  in  peaceful  pursuits  and 
it  has  been  difficult  for  them  to  get 
back  immediately  to  normal  conditions. 
In  the  most  enlightened  countries  re- 
forms have  been  demanded,  such  as  the 
nationalization  of  great  industries.  Old- 
school,  radical  socialism  has  given  way 
to  a  well-defined  plan  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  that  the  fruits  of  industry 
be  divided  between  the  capitalist  and 
the  worker.  Labor  has  demanded  that 
it  be  no  longer  regarded  as  a  commod- 
ity or  a  piece  of  machinery.  It  wants 
to  be  taken  into  partnership. 

During  the  war  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis was  given  here  to  the  question 
of  "working  and  saving."  Recently  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the 
Treasury  Department  was  conducting 
an  active  campaign  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  160,000  war  savings  soci- 


eties which  are  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  many  being  in  the  industrial 
districts.  The  argument  was  advanced 
that  millions  of  persons  are  not  spend- 
ing their  earnings  but  their  savings  of 
past  years.  This  seems  fallacious  be- 
cause there  is  no  widespread  unemploy- 
ment except  when  caused  by  strikes. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  instances 
where  working  people  are  parting  with 
Liberty  Bonds  in  exchange  for  lux- 
uries or  worthless  stocks,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  unfortunately 
set  a  bad  example  by  its  wild  extrava- 
gance in  war  purchases  and  in  its  neg- 
lect to  support  its  credit  either  by 
keeping  up  the  price  of  its  bonds  or 
by  making  new  emissions  at  a  more  fa- 
vorable rate  of  interest. 

The  cost  of  living  is  kept  up  by  the 
over-extension  of  credit.  A  man  wants 
an  automobile  but  he  has  not  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  it,  so  he  mortgages 
his  future.  He  puts  down  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  gives  his  note  for  the 
balance.  The  concern  he  buys  from 
needs  ready  cash  so  it  re-discounts  the 
note  and  his  bank  credits  him  with  the 
proceeds.  Eventually  the  transaction 
reaches  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and 
its  notes  are  placed  in  circulation.  If 
instead  of  increasing  credit  and  there- 
by increasing  the  supply  of  paper 
money,  people  would  buy  for  cash  and 
then  buy  only  necessities,  the  demand 
for  luxuries  would  decrease.  Industries 
would  begin  to  manufacture  necessi-* 
ties  and  the  greater  supply  of  necessi- 
ties would  eventually  create  a  drop  in 
prices  which  would  be  welcome  to  all. 

^Ve    have    not    paid     for    the    war 
as  yet.  The  United  States  has  outstand- 
ing a  debt  which   it  is  estimated  will 
reach  $26,000,000,000  by  next  January. 
Before    the    war    our    debt    was    but 
$1,000,000,000.    The    debt    of    the    bel-  ■ 
ligerent  countries  is  expected  to  amount 
to    $215,000,000,000    by   next    January, 
or  31  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  na- 
tional wealth  of  $620,000,000,000.   The 
pre-war   debt  of   those   nations,    as   of 
August,  1914,  is  given  as  but  $27,300,- 
000,000.  The  interest  on  their  debt  has 
increased  from   a  little  over  a   billion 
dollars  to   over  eleven  billions!    Some- 
body has  got  to  pay  the  bill.  How  it  is  ; 
to   be   paid   with    people    engaging   in : 
riotous,  foolish  expenditure  of  savings  ■ 
and  earnings,  no  one  can  surmise. 

European    countries    are    talking    of) 
taxation  of  capital  except  certain  forms  ? 
which  are  productive.  There  is  also  talk- 
of  forced  loans.  The  workers  urge  na-  t 
tionalization   of   industry   by   the   pur- 
chase  of  public  utilities  by  the   state. 
Some    economists    feel    that   while   the 
United    States   has    granted    its    allies  j 
enormous  credits  it  should  pay  its  share  \ 
of  the  total  expense  of  the  war  begin- 
ning   with    August,    1914.    This   mightj 
mean  the  cancellation  of  a  goodly  pai 
or  all  of  the  $10,000,000,000  we  havel 
advanced  to  our  allies  while  this  (t0V-| 
ernment  would  still  owe  over  $25,000,- 
000,000  to  holders  of  ite  war  bonds. 
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Whether  any  serious  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  proposal  will  de- 
pend upon  how  we  take  this  obligation. 
If  we  really  feel  that  the  war  was 
fought  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
acknowledge  that  we  should  have  gone 
into  it  as  soon  as  the  "Lusitania"  was 
sunk,  then  we  should  bear  our  just, 
per  capita  share  of  the  burden  even 
tho  we  are  obliged  to  impose  a  tax  on 
capital.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  there 
is  any  equity  in  large  fortunes  made 
by  the  war  escaping  a  drastic  capital 
tax.  Income  taxes,  true,  are  large  but 
in  many  cases  the  new  fortunes  are  so 
large  and  of  such  recent  origin  that 
the  owners  would  not  miss  a  generous 
slice. 

Thus  it  is  by  two  means  that  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  may  really  be 
brought  to  normal — the  thrift  of  the 
individual  and  the  conscription  of  war- 
created  capital.  The  reduction  of  the 
nation's  debt  would  cause  a  reduction 
in  yearly  interest  charges  on  the  debt 
and  a  reduction  in  the  income  tax  to 
be  imposed.  The  reduction  of  the  debt 
would  also  cause  a  reduction  in  the 
outstanding  paper  currency,  a  restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions  generally  and 
a  lower  level  of  prices  eventually. 
Wages  may  or  may  not  come  down,  but 
in  any  event  the  worker  demands  not 
merely  good  wages  but  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  industry  he  has  helped 
tc  create,  with  the  result  that  holders 
of  stocks  may  not  be  favored  v/ith  large 
dividends  or  distribution  of  new  cap- 
ital stock. 

Pebbles 

"Did  he  take  her  back  home  with 
him?"  asked  the  boy  in  khaki. 

"No;  he  got  a  divorce  before  he  left." 
— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Chambermaid — I  found  seventy-five 
cents  in  your  bed  this  morning,  sir. 

Professional — Ah;  my  sleeping  quar- 
ters, no  doubt. — Punch  Bowl. 

Bing — Has  she  many  suitors? 
Sting — Oh,  yes,  but  none  of  them  do. 
Bing — Do  what? 
Sting — Suitor. — Cornell  Widow. 

Colored  Chauffeur  (on  a  dark  night 
to  passenger) — Excuse  me,  sah,  would 
yo'  mind  holding  out  yo'  hand?  I'se 
gwine  to  turn  de  nex'  ■  corner. — Life. 

Tommy — Dad,  what  is  flattery? 

Dad — Flattery,  my  son,  is  having 
somebody  else  tell  us  the  nice  things 
we  have  always  thought  about  our- 
selves.— Blighty. 

Architect — Have  you  any  suggestion 
for  decorating  the  study,  Mr.  Quick- 
rich? 

Mr.  Quickrich  (war  profiteer) — Only 
that  it  must  be  brown.  Great  thinkers, 
I  believe,  are  generally  found  in  a 
brown   study. — London   Opinion. 

Lallie — Yes,  I  am  engaged  to  Bob- 
by, and  he  has  given  me  this  ring — 
isn't  it  sweet? 

Her  Best  Friend — Charming,  dear- 
est; but  you'll  find  when  you've  worn 
it  a  few  days  it  will  leave  a  little  black 
mark  on  your  finger — it  did  on  mine. 
— Passing  Show. 
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Why  Has  No  Investor 
Ever  Lost  a  Dollar 

Of  principal  or  interest  on  any  security 
purchased  of  S.  W.   Straus  &  Co.  ? 

This  is  a  question  many  have  asked.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
question  that  has  formed  itself  in  your  mind.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  the  answer  ? 

The  answer  is  given  in  full  in  our  booklet,  "Safety  and 
6%",  which  describes  in  detail  the  Straus  Plan — that 
definite,  time-tested,  scientific  system  of  safeguards  which 
protects  every  bond  we  sell,  and  which  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  this  record. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  understand  the  Straus 
Plan,  which  now  is  being  widely  imitated.  Valuable 
investment  literature  will  be  sent  you  on  receipt  of  your 
letter  or  postcard.     Write  today  for 

Circular  No.  L-912 

iMSTMAUS  ^  CO. 


Established  1882 
NEW  YORK 
150  Broadway 

Detroit  Minneapolis 

PenobKot  Bide  Metropolitan  Bank  Bide. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 

San  Francisco  Philadelphia 

Crocker  Bldg.  Stock  Excbanee  Bld(. 


St.  Louis  Milwaukee  Boston 

Boatican'i  Bank  Bide.         First  National  Bank  Bide.  Sbawmut  Bank  Bide. 

Indianapolis  Washington 

Mercbants  Bank  Bide.  National  Metropolitan  Bank  Bide. 

Buffalo  Los  Angeles  Pittsburgh 

EUicott  Square  Mercbants  National  Bank  Bide.  Keystone  Bide. 

Thirty-seven  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New    York,    November   18,    1919. 

dividend   96 

A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2%  per 
lent.  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  will  be  paid  on  December 
31,  1919,  to  the  stockholders  of  record  as 
they  appear  at  the  close  of  business  on  De- 
cember 3,  1919.  The  transfer  books  will  not 
be  closed. 

JOS.    T.   MACKEY,    Treasurer. 


American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  January  15, 
1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Saturday,  December 
20,  1919. 

C.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 


CHABTEBED  1863 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 


CAPITAL,  $2,000,000 


43-47  !WA1JL  STREET 

SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,410,140.44 


THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTKATOR,  TRUSTEE.  GUARDIAN.    DEPOS 
ITARY  OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recognized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  for   individuals,   estates  and  corporations. 

EDWARD   W.   SHELDON,    President  WILFRED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WILLIAM   M.    KINGSLEY.    Vice-President  FREDERIC    W.     ROBRERT.    2d    Asst.    Secretary 

WILLIAMSON   PELL,    Assistant   Secretary  CHARLES  A.  EDWARDS,  2d  Asst.  Stjcretary 

TBUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART,  Chairman  of  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE  ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES      CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  JR. 


WM.  ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LEWIS  CASS  LEDYARD 


PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 


WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY         HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 
WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD    WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
OGDEN  MILLS  WILLIAM  SLOANE 
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The  Measure  of 
Credit 


B 


USINESS    development    is 
measured  by  the  confidence 

which  men  have  in  each  other  as 

expressed  by  credit. 

Credit  is  the  measure  of  busi- 
ness character  and  achievement. 

The  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce is  a  product  of  develop- 
ment of  credit  in  America. 


National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New^York 

Capilal.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollars 


Empire   Gas  and    Fuel 
Company 

8%  Preferred  Stock 

Backed  by  large  equi- 
ties in  Oil  Producing. 
Transporting.  Refining 
and  Distributing  prop- 
erties. 

Sinking  Fund  Provision. 
Cumulative  Dividends. 
High  Earning  Power. 
Attractive  Income  Yield. 

Circular  CD-2  and  detailed  in- 
formation mailed  upon  request. 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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lUNITED  STATES  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  I 

=     In  the  City  ol  New  york  Issues  Guaranteed  Contracti     e 

I  JOHN   P.   MUNN,  M.D.,  President  | 

i  Finance    Committee  h 

I  CLARENCE  H.    KELSEY  = 

=  Pres.    Title   Guarantee   and    Trust   Co.  = 

I  WILLIAM    II.    PORTER,    Batiker  | 

I  EDWARD    TOWNSEND  | 

=  Pies.  Iiiiiwiteis  and  1  > adet s  Nat.  Bank  = 
i  Good  men,  whether  experienced  in  life  in-  = 
I  surance  or  not,  may  make  direct  contracts  = 
=  with  this  Company  for  a  limited  territory  if  | 
I  desired,  and  secure  for  themselves,  in  addi-  = 
I  tion  1o  first  year's  commission,  a  renewal  in-  = 
=  terest  insuring  an  income  for  the  future.  Ad-  = 
E  dress  the  Company  at  its  Home  0/Tice,  No.  = 
E  277    Broadway,   New    York   City.  = 
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GETTING  AHEAD 


is  the  fascinating  story  of  a  man  who  ac- 
cumulated $10,000  in  ten  years,  by  system- 
atic investing  in  high-grade  listed  stocks 
and  bonds.  Amount  invested  averaged  $25 
monthly.  "Getting  Ahead"  contains  noth- 
ing for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry,  but  will  beheloful  to  all  who  wish 
to  save  from  $5  to  $100  monthly  and  invest 
by  a  safe  method. 

We  Bell  all  hich-trrade  stocks  and  bonds  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchangre  and  other  reli- 
able exchanges,  on  convenient  monthly  payments. 
Send  for  "(Jetting  Aliead."  It  explains  the  pian.  , 


KRIEBEL.&  CO. 

INCOI«.raRA,TED 

1  n^v«s^>men  4.BanKers 


141X  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Our  Readers  Are  With 

Us  in  the  Press 

Strike 

THE  Independent  is  gratified  at  the 
way  in  which  its  readers  have 
stood  behind  it  in  tha  present 
strike.  Hundreds  of  letters  have  ar- 
rived in  which  readers  say:  "We  ap- 
preciate the  principles  for  which  you 
are  standing,"  "We  are  with  you  heart 
and  soul  in  your  fight,"  "We  want  you 
to  think  of  us  as  hearty  supporters," 
"We  sympathize  with  you  in  your  en- 
deavor to  publish  your  maLcazine  and 
at  the  same  time  stand  for  a  square 
deal." 

Other  readers,  speaking  of  the  mul- 
tigraphed  and  callityped  issues  The  In- 
dependent has  published,  write:  "It 
was  a  delightful  surprize  to  get  your 
mimeographed  sheets,"  "What  you  are 
doing  seems  almost  a  miracle,"  "It  Ijas 
been  very  interesting  to  watch  The  In- 
dep^^ndent  change  in  form  and  size, — 
we  have  received  it  with  great  glee." 
The  schools  tell  this  magazine  they 
miss  it,  too, — and  are  among  its  most 
ardent  advocates.  A  few  of  their  let- 
ters are  given  below. 

Durham,    Conn.,    November    15,    1919. 

"Give  in?  No.  Rather— "Over  the 
top  and  give  them  Hell!"  and  let  us 
help  pay  the  bills.  We  do  not  want  any 
refund,  and  when  our  subscriptions 
run  out,  we  will  renew.  If  this  is  not 
enough,  let  us  know.  F.  W.  S. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  November  21,   1919. 

My  pupils  unanimously  agree  that 
The  Independent  is  a  "True-blue" 
Company.  We  feel  that  you  have  done 
wonderfully  well  to  get  out  any  issues 
at  all  under  such  a  handicap.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  see  how  organized  labor 
can  expect  to  make  any  headway  or 
keep  the  respect  of  the  public,  if  they 
refuse  to  keep  the  contracts  which 
they,  themselves,  have  made.  You  will 
not  hear  any  complaints  from  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  express  our 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  the  fight 
you  have  made.  R.  B. 

East   Akron,    Ohio,    November   7,    1919. 

Because  of  your  special  efforts  in 
getting  out  the  story  of  the  week  we 
have  not  beep  inconveniencod  by  the 
strike  E.  M.  M. 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    October    20,    1919. 

I  want  to  say  in  starting  that  i.i 
writing  this  letter  I  am  merely  repre- 
senting the  view  of  the  rest  of  the  girls 
in  the  Germantown  High  School  who 
subscribe  to  your  delightful  current 
topics  magazine.  The  Independent. 

When  we  heard  that  the  printers 
were  striking,  and  that  we  wduld  prob- 
ably not  receive  our  magazines,  it  was 
a  disappointment  to  us  for  we  always 
enjoy  the  one  hour  in  the  week  in 
which  we  discuss  the  articles  in  The 
Independent.  Then  your  mimeograph 
sheets  arrived,  containing  the  Story  of 
the  Week.  It  was  certainly  a  delight- 
ful surprize  for  now  we  will  not  have 
to  miss  our  current  topics  lessons  in 
the  weeks  to  come.  We  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
consideration.  H.  N.  R. 
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Dollar  Power 

THE  dollar  used  today  for 
the  purchase  of  commod- 
ities has  an  exceptionally  low 
purchasing  power. 

The  same  dollar  invested  in 
well-chosen  bonds  and  high- 
grade  securities  has  an  un- 
usually high  purchasing  power 
when  both  price  and  income 
are  considered. 

Each  month  we  offer  from 
60  to  80  carefully  appraised 
and  selected  issues.  This  list, 
which  will  be  sent  on  request, 
will  give  you  a  quick  and  ac- 
curate insight  into  sound  in- 
vestment opportunities. 

We  offer  only  the  securi- 
ties of  the  United  States 
Government,  of  Foreign  Gov- 
ernments, of  Municipalities 
and  of  well-established  enter- 
prises whose  soundness  has 
been  demonstrated  to  our 
complete   satisfaction. 

The  current  list  will  be 
mailed  promptly  upon  request 
for  1-106. 

The  National 
City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 
NEW  YORK 

Correspondent  Offices  in  50  Cities 


Bonds,  Acceptances,  and  other  Bigh-grade 
Securities 


MAXIMUM  PROFIT 
MINIMUM  RISK 

The  security  of  your  funds  is  of  vit;'.I 
importance.  To  secure  a  fair  return  on 
your  investment  together  with  reasonable 
safety,  consult  us  or  send  for  our  fort 
nightly     publication 

'* Investment  Opportunities" 

An    inquiry    for    9-IN    will    bring    this 
publication,  with  booklet,  explai.ning 

^ he  twenty 'Payment  ^ian 

JLATTERY^g 

^^     Investment  Securities 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York 


The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 

HISTORY,      CIVICS,      ECONOMICS, 

EiMGLISH    LITERATURE, 

COMPOSITION 

I.  Our    Big    Cr.ance.    By    Will    Irwin. 

1.  What   is    propaganda? 

2.  What  part  did  the  'propaganda  of  hate" 
play  in  the  war?  Against  what  nations  was 
it   especially    directeaV    And   by    whom? 

3.  How  would  Mr.  Irwin  have  us  Americanize 
our    immigrants  ?    And    why  ? 

4.  What  light  does  this  ardcie  throw  on  some, 
at  least,  of  the  rumors  that  come  out  of 
Mexico?  On  the  feeling  toward  the  Japa- 
nese  in    California? 

II.  If  He  Vvere  P;  esident.  William  Gibbs 
iVIcAdoo.    By    Donald    Wilhelm. 

1.  What  would  you  think  Mr.  McAdoo's 
chances  to  be  elected  were,  after  reading 
this   article? 

2.  What  sor^  of  man  would  you  suppose  him 
to  be,  after  reading  Mr.  Wilhelm's  charac- 
terization ?    Describe    him    in    three    words. 

3.  What  does   Mr.    Wilhelm   mean   when   he  says 

that  while  Mr.  McAdoo  has  "sold"  -various 
big  schemes,  he  has  not  "sold"  himself. 
Does  Mr.  Wi'helm  make  him  seem  quiet, 
or   aggressive  ? 

III.  But  vvny  Unscramble  the  Railroads; 
By    Robert    W.    Woolley. 

1.  Whal;  part  do  the  railroads  play  in  a  coun- 
try's development,  according  to  Mr.  Wool 
ley?    To    what    does    he    compare    them? 

2.  How  did  governmental  control  of  the  rail- 
roads   help    the    Allies    win    the    war  ? 

3.  Why  have  holders  of  railroad  securities  a 
good  investment  when  the  roads  are  undei 
government   control  ? 

4.  What  effect  did  the  railroads  have  on  water 
transportation,  when  they  were  privately 
owned  ? 

5.  How  can  the  continuation  of  government 
control  over  them   help   the  Allies  ? 

6.  How  long  would  Mr.  Woolley  have  the  road.= 
stay    under    government    control,    and    why? 

IV.  The  Tiger's  Daughter.  By  Montrose  J. 
Moses. 

1.  Why  is  Madame  Clemenceau-Jacquemaire 
ca'led    "The    Tiger's"    daughter? 

2.  Who  were  among  the  other  noted  people 
on-  board  the  ship  which  brought  Mme. 
Jacquemaire   to   the   United   States  ? 

3.  Why  do  you  suppose  she  did  not  "give 
away"  her  identity  ?  As  what  sort  of  a 
person    does    this    characterize    her? 

4.  What  are  Mme.  Jacquemaire'.s  views  on  the 
Woman  Question  ?  After  reading  this  arti- 
cle, can  you  explain  why  there  is  no  organ 
ized  feminist  movement  in  France  and  why 
French  worren  are  not  especially  interested 
in   having   the   vote? 

5.  If  Mme.  Jacquemaire  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  mother  in  America  instead  of  b^ 
her  father  in  France,  would  she  have  hac' 
the   same  views,   in   your  estimation? 

V.  How  to  Invest  Wisely.  By  Luigi 
Criscuolo. 

1.  Why  does  Mr.  Criscuolo  believe  this  is  a 
good    time    to    buy    government    bonds? 

2.  Why  may  it  be  necessary  for  the  European 
countries  to  tax  capital  or  demand  forced 
loans  ? 

VI.  What  Are  the  Reservations?  Get  To- 
gether.   The    Treaty    Deadlock. 

1.  Obtain  a  copy  of  the  Peace  Treaty  and 
Covenant  as  signed  at  Ver.=ailles  and  com- 
pare   this    with    the    senatorial    reservations 

2.  In  your  opinion,  which  of  the  proposed  res 
erva+ions  wou'd  impair  the  purpose  of  thf 
League    and    which    would   improve   it? 

3.  Debate  each  reservation  pro  and  con  as 
tho  the  school   were  the   Senate. 

4.  In  regard  to  No.  15,  see  if  you  can  find  out 
from  the  study  of  the  Covenant  in  what 
cases,  if  any,  the  six  votes  of  the  British 
Empire  might  count  against  America's  ont 
vote  in  the  Assembly  in  case  of  a  dispute 
between    the    United    S+ates    and    France. 

VII.  The    Russian    Problem. 

1.  Mount  a  map  of  the  whole  of  Russia  on  a 
soft  wood  board  and  stick  in  pins  with  dif 
ferent  colored  beads  or  labels  to  represen' 
the  forces  of  Yudnnitch,  Denikin,  Kolchnk 
the  Germans,  the  Poles,  the  Ukrainians,  th' 
Bolsheviki,  the  Japanese  and  the  Ameri 
cans.  Move  the  pins  about  in  accordance 
wif^h   the   latest  news   reports. 

2.  What  nations  are  now  negotiating  with  thr 
Poisheviki  ? 

3.  What  were  the  cause.<!  of  Yudenitch's  fail- 
ure  to   take   Petrogrnd? 

VIII.  Prohibition    In    Europe. 

1.  What  countries  now  have  prohibition  ?  Wha* 
religions  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor'' 

2.  What  are  the  alternatives  to  prohibition  to 
reduce   the   evils   of   intemperance? 

IX.  The    Weight    of    Light. 

1.  What  is  Newton's  law  of  gravitation?  Wa>- 
it  supposed   to   anplv   to   light?   Why   not? 

2.  Draw    a    diagram    showing    a    ray    of    ligh- 
from   a  star  passing   close  to  the  sun   on   it 
way    to    the    earth    and    show    how    it    wou' 
be    turned    from    its    straight    course    by   th' 
sun's   attraction. 

3.  Are  light  rays  deflected  bv  any  other  mean' 
such  as   water  or  glass  ?   Can   you   prove  it  ? 
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Way  Sagless 
Spring  to  give  you  re- 
freshing, invigorating 
sleep.  Its  resilient 
surface  is  sleep- 
inviting,  restful  and  com- 
fortable. Does  not  roll 
occupants  to  center. 

All  metal,  —  sanitary, — noise- 
less,— can't  tear  bedding.  Does 
not  sag.  Guaranteed  25  years. 
Ask  Way  dealer  about  our  30 
nights'  free  trial  offer. 

Write    for    interesting 
Way  booklet 

WAY  SAGLESS  SPRING  COMPANY 

434  East  Hennepin  A?eniie, 

MINNEAPOLIS 

MINN. 
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PAYMENTS 

monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends. 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars   -  FREE 
CHARLES  E.VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  StocK  Exchange 
50  BROAD    ST.,        NEW    YORK^ 


AN  INCOME  FOR  UFE 

Of  nil  Hie  investmont  opportunities  offered 
tli(~re  arc  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Al)s()lutc  snfcty  is  tlic  lirst  rccpiisitc  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  rctinn  ocpially  important, 
and  llicse  seem  iuconipatible.  Aside  from 
povernuicnt  hon<ls,  the  rcliu-n  under  wliicli  is 
sm;ill,  there  is  nothinj;  more  snn-  nnd  cerliiin 
tlmii  lunniitv  wilh  the  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  liy  wlii.h  the 
incdme  );iiiininlc<'d  fur  a  certain  lifetime  i.s 
hircer  l>.v  fiir  than  would  bo  earned  on  an 
eiiuiil  amount  deposited  in  nn  institution  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  Rivini;  roii- 
sonaldo  safety.  Thus  a  p.Myment  Of  $.">,000  by 
a  man  aged  (!7  would  provide  nu  annual  in- 
come of  $(i23.(i0  nlisolutely  beyond  (piestion  of 
doubt.  The  Annuitv  Department.  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
■  New  Vorli,  will  ^ive  advice  as  to  tUe  return 
at    any    ntje,    male    or    female. 
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Right  and  Wrong 

Methods  in 

Child  Training 


MANY  loving  parents  with  the 
best  interest  of  their  chil- 
dren at  heart  are  unknow- 
ingly committing  nothing 
less  than  a  crime  against  their  little 
ones  because  of  the  methods  they 
use  in  training  them  in  the  way  they 
should  go. 

Not  only  do  these  methods  fail  in 
their  immediate  purpose,  but  they 
work  an  irreparable  harm  in  their 
effect  on  the  child's  future  success 
and  happiness. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  perhaps  our  great- 
est American,  once  said:  "All  that  I 
am  and  all  that  I  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe 
to  my  mother."  Great  men  before  and 
since  Lincoln  have  in  the  very  same 
way  given  the  big  share  of  credit  to 
their  parents — and  how  truly  they 
spoke ! 

The  trouble  has  always  been  that  we 
have  never  given  any  really  scientific 
study  to  the  question  of  child  training 
— we  have  not  searched  for  the  cause 
of  disobedience,  the  cause  of  wilfulness, 
the  cause  of  untruthfulness,  and  of 
other  symptoms  which,  if  not  treated  in 
the  right  way,  may  lead  to  dire  con- 
sequences. Instead,  we  punish  the 
child  for  exhibiting  the  bad  trait,  or 
else  "let  it  go."  As  a  result,  we  do 
the  child  an  actual  wrong  instead  of 
helping  it.  What  we  should  do  is  to 
attack  the   trouble  at  its  source. 

Confidence  the  Basis  of  Control 

The  new  system  of  child  training  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  confidence 
is  the  basis  of  control. 


Scolding  and  whipping  are  relics 
of  the  Barbarou*    Agres 


Under  this  new  system  children  who 
have  been  well-nigh  unmanageable  booome 
obedient  and  willing,  and  such  traits  as 
bashfulness,  jealousy,  fear,  bragging,  etc., 
are  overcome.  But  the  system  goes  deeper 
than  that,  for  it  instils  high  ideals  and 
builds  character,  which  is  of  course  the  goal 
of  all  parents'  efforts  in  child  training. 

Physical  punishment,  shouted  commands, 
and  other  barbarous  relics  of  the  old  sys- 
tem have  no  place  in  this  modern  school. 
Children  are  made  comrades,  not  slaves, 
are  helped,  not  punished.  And  the  results 
are  nothing  shore  of  marvelous. 

Instead  of  a  hardship,  child  training 
becomes  a  genuine  pleasure,  as  the  parent 
shares  every  confidence,  every  joy  and 
every  sorrow  of  the  child,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  its  unqualified  respect.  This  is  a 
situation  rarely  possible  under  old  training 
methods. 

And  what  a  source  of  pride  now  as  well 
as  in  after  years!  To'  have  children  whose 
every  action  shows  culture  and  refinement, 
perfect  little  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen, 
yet  full  of  childish  enthusiasm  and  spon- 
taneity withall ! 

Results  Without  Friction 

To  put  in  practice  these  new  ideas  in 
child  training,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
takes  less  time  than  the  old  method.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  applying  principles 
founded  on  a  scientific  study  of  human  na- 
ture, going  at  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  get 
immediate    results    without    friction. 

The  founder  o-f  this  new  system  is  Pro- 
fessor Kay  0.  Beery,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  (Har- 
vard and  Columbia ) ,  who  has  written  a 
complete  Coui'se  in  Practical  Child  Train- 
ing. This  Course  is  based  on  Professor 
Beery's  extensive  investigations  and  wide 
practical  experience,  and  provides  a  well- 
worked-out  plan  which  the  parent  can  eas- 
ily follow.  The  Parents'  Association,  a  na- 
tional organization  devoted  to  improving 
the  methods  of  child  training,  has  adopted 
the  Beery  system  and  is  teaching  the  course 
to  its  members  by  mail. 

Nothing  Else  Like  It 

^Membership  in  the  Parents'  Association 
entitles  you  to  a  complete  course  of  les- 
sons in  child  training  by  Professor  Beery. 
These  lessons  must  not  be  confused  with 
the  hundreds  of  books  on  child  training 
\\hich  leave  the  reader  in  the  dark  because 
of  vagueness  and  lack  of  definite  and  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principles  laid 
down.  It  does  not  deal  in  glittering  gen- 
eralities. Instead,  it  shows  by  concrete 
illustrations  and  detailed  explanations  ex- 
actly what  to  do  to  meet  every  emergency 
and  how  to  accomplish  immediate  results 
and    make   a   permanent   impression. 

No-  matter  whether  your  child  is  still  in 
the  cradle  or  is  eighteen  years  old.  this 
course  will  show  how  to  ai)i)ly  the  right 
methods  at  once.  You  merely  take  up 
the  particular  trait,  turn  to  the  proper 
page,  and  apply  the  lessons  to  the  child. 
You  are  told  exactly  what  to  do.  You 
canno't  begin  too  soon,  for  the  child's  be- 
havior in  the  first  few  years  of  life  de- 
pends on  the  parent,  not  on  the  child. 

Send  No  Money 

Every  forward-thinking  parent  will  be 
anxious  to  learn  more  about  the  Parents' 
Association  aiul  the  splendid  advantages  in 


The  New  Method  places  confidence 
as  the  basis  of  control 

which  its  120. 000  members  are  sharing. 
Complete  information  is 'now  offered  you 
without  any  cost  or  obligation   to  join. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  entirely  free 
of  charge  our  new  booklet  entitled  "New 
Methods  in  Child  Training,"  together  with 
full  particulars  of 
the  work  of  the 
Association  and  the 
si)ecial  benefits  it 
offers  to  members 
at  an  expense 
which  is  trifling  as 
compared  with  the 
remarkable  results 
to  be  secured. 

Simply  to  send 
your  re(iuest  may 
mean  so  much  to, 
you  in  pointing  the' 
way  to  a  new  and 
wonderful  success 
in  training  your 
children  that  you 
will  be  prompted  to 
take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  at 
once.  So  for  the 
sake  of  your  chil- 
dren, and  fo-r  your 
()wn  sake,  write  for 
this  free  booklet 
now  —  before  you 
lay  this  magazine 
aside. 

If  this  booklet 
answers  only  a  few 
of  the  questions 
that  have  perplexed 
you,  you  will  be 
glad  that  you  sent 
for  it — and  it  may 
open  to  yo'U  un- 
dreamed of  possi- 
bilities of  success- 
ful jiarenthood.  And  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  sending  the  coupon  or  a  post  card. 

THE  PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION,  Inc. 

Dept.  412      449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Do  You  Know 
How 

to  instruct  cliildren  In  the 
delicate  mattcis  of  sex? 

to  always  obtain  clieerful 
obedience? 

to  correct  mistakes  ot 
early    training? 

to  l:eep  child  from  cry- 
In.;  ? 

to  develop  initiative  in 
child? 

to  teach  child  instantly 
to  -  comply  with  coni- 
mahd.    "Don't    touch"? 

to  suppress  temper  in 
children  without  pun- 
ishment ? 

to  succeed  with  child  of 
any  age  witnout  dis- 
play   of    authority? 

to  discourage  the  "Why" 
habit  in  regard  to 
commands  ? 

to  prevent  quarreling  and 
fighting? 

to  cure  impertinence?  Dis- 
courtesy ?     Vulgarity  ? 

to  remove  fear  of  dark- 
ness? Fear  of  thunutr 
and  lightning?  Fear  of 
harmless    animals? 

to  encourage  child  to  talk? 

to  teach  punctuality? 
Perseverance  ?  Care- 

fulness? 

to     overcome    obstinacy? 

to  cultivate  mental  con- 
centration? 

to  teacli  honesty  and 
truthfulness? 

These   are   only   a    few  of 

the   hundreds   of   questions 

fully     answered     and     ex- 

Dlainod.     in    a    way    tliat 

makes    application    of    the 

principles     involved     easy 

tlirough    tills    course. 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 

PARENTS'  ASSOCIATION, 
Dept.  412.  449  FoWth  Ave  , 
New  York  City 

I'lease  send  me  your  book.  "Ne\v 
Methods  in  Child  Training."  Free 
Tills  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way 
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Just  a  Word 

The  second  article  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Slosson  dealing  with  Einstein's  start- 
ling discoveries  in  the  fields  of  light 
and  gravitation,  which  appears  on  page 
174  of  this  issue,  will  be  followed  next 
week  by  a  third  article  discussing  the 
theory  of  the  relativity  of  space. 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Lady  Astor — What  a  strange  world 

this  is. 

Senator  Lodge — I  am  fighting  Pres- 
ident Wilson. 

Dr.  William  J.  Mayo — Cancer  is  the 
arch  enemy  of  middle  life. 

Laurete  Joy — I  wonder  what  fool  it 
was  that  first  invented  kissing. 

Bishop  Mathews — One  thing  we 
need  today  is  holy  matrimony. 

WooDROW  Wilson — It  is  pretty  hard 
to  be  crazy  mad  for  nine  months. 

Martha  Wheller — A  red  nose  usu- 
ally comes  from  impeded  circulation. 

Christy  Mathewson — As  far  as  I 
know  age  helps  only  wine   and   shoes. 

Harry  Vardon — The  trouble  is  to 
find  any  one  who  believes  in  the  stymie. 

Senator  Sherman — There  is  a 
strike  in  Dublin  among  the  Grave  Dig- 
gers. 

Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 
— The  loss  of  a  hat  is  a  universal  wit- 
ticism. 

Ex-King  Constantine — I  cannot  see 
why  we  kings  should  be  treated  so 
harshly. 

Amy  Wren — Today  the  grandmother 
goes  out  as  beautifully  clothed  as  the 
granddaughter. 

Vice-President  Marshall — I  have 
trouble  enough  of  my  own.  I  preside 
over  the  Senate. 

Uncle  "Joe"  Cannon — God  knows, 
if  I  had  the  power  I  would  have  less 
Cabinet  positions. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Dunne — If  I  had  my  life 
to  live  over  again  I  should  want  to  be 
tRe  mother  of  thirteen. 

Mrs.  James  L.  Laidlaw — There 
never  were  more  girls  fitted  to  be  help- 
mates than  there  are  today. 

Ed.  Howe — Any  doctor  who  takes  too 
seriously  the  Modern  Discoveries  of 
His  Profession  is  liable  to  kill  some- 
body. 
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Crime  Commissioner  H.  B.  Cham- 
berlin — Crime  in  Chicago  is  as  highly 
organized   as  the  mail  order  business. 

Bishop  Burch — The  Detroit  conven- 
tion marked  the  most  important  step 
toward  vital  or  practical  church  unity 
ever  taken  by  Christendom. 

Senator  Thomas — I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  body  for  nearly  seven 
years  and  every  morning  of  every  ses- 
sion the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  has 
been  invoked  upon  the  Senate  from  the 
lips  of  the  chaplain.  If  it  has  ever  pro- 
duced any  material  benefit  up  to  this 
time  I  have  been  unable  to  perceive  it. 


Pebbles 

"What's   the   matter   with    you?" 
"I  swallowed  a  dime.  Do  you  notice 
any  change  in  me?" — Awgwan, 

First — He  put  his  arm  around  me 
five  times  last  night. 

Second — Some   arm ! — Widow. 

A — Did  the  doctor  treat  you  yester- 
day ? 

B — No;  he  charged  me  five  dollars. 
—The  Voo  Doo. 

Fond  Mother  —  Are  you  asleep. 
Tommy? 

Tommy — Not  quite,  mama;  but  one 
of  my  feet  is. — Blighty. 

Bill — I  had  my  nose  broken  in  three 
places,  during  the  summer. 

Bull — But  why  do  you  persist  in  go- 
ing to  those  places? — The  Tiger. 

"Do  you  take  exercize  after  your 
bath  in  the  morning?"  asked  Perkins. 

Jerkins — Yes;  I  generally  step  on 
the  soap  as  I  get  out. — Awgwan. 

"Gee,     my     cousin     can     tickle     the 

ivories." 

"Is  he  a  professional  piano  player?" 
"No;      he's      a      dentist." — Williams 

Purple  Cow. 

She — Do  you  know  why  I  won't 
marry  you? 

He — I  can't  think. 

She — You  guessed  it.  —  Stanford 
Chaparral. 

She — Do  you  want  to  start  the  vic- 
trola? 

He— Why? 

She — It's  about  time  you  started 
something! — Williains  Purple   Cow. 

Father  (sternly) — Young  man,  I  saw 
you  put  your  arm  around  my  daughter 
last  night. 

Youth — I  suppose  you  noticed  how 
she  struggled,  too. — Stanford  Chapar- 
ral. 

"Yes,   she  was  his   typist  before  he 

married  her." 

"How  are  they  getting  on?" 

"Oh,  same  as  ever;   when  he  starts 

to    dictate    she     takes    him     down." — 

Blighty. 

Governess — When  did  William  the 
Conqueror  come  to  England? 

Pupil — I  don't  know. 

Governess — But  doesn't  it  say  in  your 
book,  "William  the   Conqueror,   1066"? 

Pupil — Yes;  but  I  thought  that  was 
his  telephone  number. — London  Opin- 
ion. 
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The  symbol  of 
perfect  writint; 
—  the  mark  of 
K  V  e  r  s  h  a  r  p 
J'  e  n  c  i  1  and 
Tempoint    Pen. 


The  Gift  of  Gifts 

The  Gift  of  Perfect  Writing 

Perfect  pencil  writing  is  embodied  in  Kversharp — 
always  sharp — never  sharpened. 

Perfect  pen  writing  is  found  in  Tempoint  —  the  pen 
with  the  tempered  point. 

Singly,  or  together,  they  constitute  the  gift  of  gifts — 
the  gift  that  will  make  eyes  pop  open  on  Christmas 
morning,  the  gift  that  wins  hearts  and  hands — 
and  for  all  time. 

EVERSHARP  carries  enough  lead  for  a  quarter 
million  words,  and  provides  a  clean  point  for  every 
word.  Always  sharp — never  sharpened.  Nowhittling. 

A  quarter  replenishes  the  lead  supply  at  long 
intervals — ten  thousand  words  one  cent. 

TEMPOINT  has  a  hand-hammered  gold  nib,  im- 
pervious to  the  harmful  effects  of  caustic  ink  acids. 
Unaffected  by  hard,  continuous  writing.  Never  be- 
comes "sprung."  Always  writes  just  like  the  owner. 

There  are  nine  other  distinctive  features  that  make 
Tempoint  a  ^vriting  friend  for  life — a  lasting  compli- 
ment to  giver  and  user  alike. 

Eversharp  and  Tempoint  are  sold  separately,  or 
may  be  had  together  in  a  handsome  jewel  case. 
Pencil  prices  start  at  $1,  and  up.  Pen  prices  at  $2.50, 
and  up.  Both  pens  and  pencils  are  made  for  pocket, 
chain,  or  lady's  bag. 

Note:  Bear  in  mind  that  women,  as  well  as  men, 
appreciate  the  gift  of  perfect  writing,  as  exemplified 
by  Eversharp  and  Tempoint. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY 

1800  Roscoe  Street  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE-  Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

BERT  M    MORRIS  COMPANY,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

■Western  Representatives  for 

Eversharp  Pencils  and  Tempoint  Fountain  Pens 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES-   Rowland  &  Campbell 

Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:   'Write  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  proposition  on 
Eversharp  and  Tempoint 


EVERSHARP        TEMPOTNT 


ALWAYS  SHARP-NEVER  SHARPENED 
Right-Hanil  Mate  to  the  famous  Tempoint  Pen 


THE  PEN  WITH  THE  TEMPERED  POINT 
Right-Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Eversharp  Pencil 


EvtTsharpLeadsmade 
for  Eversharp  Pencils, 
have  a  firmjiess.  fine- 
ness and  .smoothness 
all  their  own.  Many 
months'supply  for25c, 
ten  thousand  words  Ic. 
I  ,ook  for  the  Eversharp 
label  on  box.  At  all 
I'^viTSharp  dealers'. 
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Messages  of  Five  Nations 
to  the  American  People 


E 


1 NGLAND,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  Un^'ted  States  emerge  from 
the  Great  War  as  the  "big  five"  powers  of  the  world.  They  are 
recognizedjin  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  having  rights 
and  responsibilities  above  other  nations  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  upon 
their  friendly  cooperation  and  united  wisdom  the  future  peace  and  progress 
of  the  world  most  largely  depends.  It  seems  evident  therefore  that  any- 
thing that  can  bring  these  five  great  nations  closer  together  is  altogether 
good. 

Accordingly,  The  Independent  presents  this  week  the  first  installment 
of  a  unique  double  series  of  feature  articles.  The  Message  from  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  American  people  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  will 
appear  weekly  during  the  coming  year.  The  weekly  messages  will  be  written 
by  men  in  high  position  with  the  Administration,  selected— with  the  approval 
of  the  President — in  consultation  with  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Their  pur- 
pose is  suggested  in  the  Foreword  to  the  series  written  by  Mr.  Wilson.  It  is 
to  satisfy  our  "new  curiosity"  in  these  after- war  days  about  our  government. 
It  is  to  give  the  facts  about  our  government,  its  policies   and  its  activities. 

The  Message  from  the  British  Nation,  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  will  be  followed  by  others  at  monthly  intervals  from  the 
same  source.  Next  week  we  shall  publish  a  Message  from  the  Republic  of 
France,  written  by  the  Honorable  Maurice  Casenave,  Plenipotentiary  Minister, 
Director  General  of  the  French  Public  Services  in  the  United  States.  The 
succeeding  week  a  Message  from  the  Italian  nation  to  the  American  people 
will  stand  side  by  side  with  the  American  message.  In  the  issue  of 
January  3  the  circle  of  the  Big  Five  will  be  made  complete  with  a  Message 
from  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan.  Each  of  these  Allied  nations  will 
be  represented  by  successive  Messages  published  at  monthly  intervals. 

These  Messages  will  help  the  American  people,  first,  to  understand  better 
their  own  Government,  and,  second,  to  obtain  a  broader  and  a  clearer  com- 
prehension of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  peoples  who  were  their  Allies  in  the 
Great  War  for  liberty  and  humanity. 
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A  Message 
from  the 

United  States  Government 

to  the  American  People 

«  Presented  Every  Week  in  The  Independent 

Foreword 

The  Cure  for  Unrest 

By  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States 

Men  today  are  blessed  with  a  new  curiosity  Unrest  is  evident  everywhere  thruout  the 

about  their  governments.     Everywhere  they  world.     It  is  not  of  itself  a  disease,  but  a 

are  demanding  that  the  doors  behind  which  symptom  of  disease.     In  our  own  country  the 

secret  policies  have  been  incubated  be  thrown  disease  Hes  principally  outside  the  govern- 

open  and  kept  open  henceforth.     The  doors  "^ent.     Those  who  think  otherwise  are  mostly 

that  do  not  respond  to  the  keys  the  people  ^^^  newcomers  and  the  men  they  have  in- 

hold  will  be  battered  down  and  free  passage-  A^enced.     The  cui'e  for  then-  disquiet  is  a 

ways  erected  in  their  stead.  t^'^lZ  knowledge  of  Anierican  institutions. 

,    ,        , .                             ^    ,              ,  In  this  nation  the  people  have  m  tneir  ballots 

Autocratic  governments  of  the  past  have  ^^^  instruments  of  peaceful  change, 

hved  by  concealment;  free  governments  must  ^e  can  know  if  change  is  desirable  only 

live  by  understandmg.     In  the  new  day  that  ^y  knowing  all  the  facts  about  the  thing  we 

is  dawning  only  those  governments  that  have  ^ig^  to  alter.     The  journals  that  give  the 

no  secrets  from  their  peoples  can  long  endure,  facts  about  government,  its  policies  and  ac- 

I  do  not  say  that  such  a  government  will  tivities,  set  down  by  the  men    principally 

make  no  mistakes,  but  I  do  say  mistakes  will  responsible  for  them,  will  perform  a  public 

be  fewer  and  more  easily  corrected  when  all  service.     They  will  afford  a  medium  thru 

governments  are  guided  by  well  informed  which  the  government  can  report  continu- 

public  opinion.  ously  to  the  people. 
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First  Message 

How  to  Bring  Down  Prices 

By  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell  Palmer 


THE  Government's  fight  against  the  high  cost  of 
living  is  the  last  campaign  of  the  war,  for  the 
war  cannot  be  said  to  be  over  until  we  have 
safely  returned  to  normal  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  Our  triumph  for  American  ideals  in 
Europe  will  profit  us  nothing  if  we  fail  to  check  every 
menace  to  American  institutions  at  home. 

The  present  contest  is  difficult  only  because  it  is  hard 
to  make  the  people  understand  its  full  significance. 
Given  the  same  patriotic  and  unselfish  devotion  to  a 
common  interest  that  achieved  our  victory  over  Ger- 
many, I  feel  confident  we  can  get  back  to  approximately 
normal  conditions  in  a  period  of  six  months. 

Altho  handicapped  in  many  ways,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  already  forced  a  decline  in  foodstuffs  of 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
according  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet's  and  other  market 
observers.  Still  greater 
declines  are  in  prospect 
and  can  be  made  certain 
if  full  support  and  coop- 
eration are  given  to  the 
Government  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign. 

American  speculators, 
confidently  counting  on 
an  enormous  foreign  de- 
mand which  will  not  be 
realized,  have  bought 
when  prices  were  at  their 
highest,  and  jammed  sup- 
plies into  the  warehouses, 
expecting  still  higher 
prices  later.  Conservative 
estimates  indicate  that 
American  storage  plants 
now  contain  more  than 
1,000,000,000  pounds  of 
food,  whereas  the  high- 
est point  reached  during 
the  war  was  700,000,000 
pounds. 

With  a  diminishing 
foreign  market,  and  food 
prices  falling  in  the 
United  States,  speculators 
are  being  forced  to  un- 
load at  a  loss.  Some  are 
being  wiped  out.  Most  of 
them  we  can  well  afford 
to    spare.    Our    economic 
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system  without  them  will  in  the  future  be  a  far  health- 
ier organism. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  authority  to  proceed 
against  food  held  in  storage  in  violation  of  law  and 
drive  it  on  the  market.  But  the  Department  of  Justice 
must  use  this  authority  with  discretion. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  relaxation  of 
war  restraints  seemed  in  sight,  a  speculative  fever  be- 
came epidemic  in  the  United  States.  It  affected  almost 
all  classes  and  all  conditions  of  men. 

The  profiteers  aimed  to  make  as  much  this  year  as 
they  did  last  and,  unable  to  foresee  what  conditions 
the  end  of  the  year  would  bring,  decided  to  get  as  much 
as  they  could  immediately. 


.©  I'nderu-ood  &  Underwood 
The  present  cost  o^  living,"  said  President  Wilson  in  his  message 
'^      ^  ""  '       ~     "contributes  largely  to  this  unrest" 


We  have  not  got  far  enough  along  to  see  that  fanci- 
ful imaginings  of  dire  events  will  be  made  to  come  true 
only  by  the  selfish  measures  taken  by  individuals  and 
groups  of  our  citizens  to  safeguard  themselves  without 
regard  to  their  fellows.  It  is  time  we  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  mutual  aid,  and  stood  together  to  fend  off  a 
crisis  that  will  certainly  come  if  every  one  expects  it 
and  seeks  to  meet  the  danger  for  himself. 

In  the  profiteering  legislation  asked  of  Congress  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  be  given  a  mighty  club  with 
which  to  beat  prices  down.  Legal  action  will  be  under- 
taken where  it  is  necessary,  but  the  less  there  is  of 
coercion  and  the  more  of  cooperation  the  sooner  the 
whole  problem  will  be  solved. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  prepared,  not  only  to 
seek  out  and  punish  the  individual  profiteer,  but  also 
to  attack  the  great  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 

that  are  even  more  largely 
responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  life. 

With  a  minimum  of  co- 
operation the  Department 
of  Justice  can  accomplish 
much.  It  can,  when  given 
the  legislation  asked  of 
Congress,  eliminate  prof- 
iteering all  the  way  down 
the  line,  but  that  is  not 
all  there  is  to  the  prob- 
lem. After  they  have  been 
driven  down  to  fair  lev- 
els, prices  will  still  be 
much  higher  than  before 
the  war.  Only  the  people, 
not  the  Government,  can 
reduce  this  level  still 
lower. 

The  high  cost  of  living 
is  due  in  part  to  war  con- 
ditions, to  the  increased 
cost  of  agricultural  and 
other  lands,  and  to  in- 
creased wages  paid  to 
labor.  There  is  no  way  of 
eliminating  the  margin  of 
cost  due  to  these  causes, 
except  by  catching  up  on 
production,  and  putting 
the  brakes  on  demand.  If 
we  can  produce  more  in 
America  and  demand  less, 
by  exactly  the  amount  that  we  produce  more  and  de- 
mand less  prices  will  go  down. 

I  wish  I  could  make  every  American  understand  that 
thoroly.  If  that  were  understood  the  American  people 
would  enter  upon  a  campaign  of  conservation  and  sav- 
ing and  economy  that  did  so  much  to  win  the  war  before 
the  armistice  came  and  which  would  result  in  winning 
this  great  war,  which  is  a  war  not  merely  against  high 
prices,  but  a  war  against  hunger  and  starvation  in  the 
great  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
scant,  dark,  short  days  of  winter  come,  unless  we  make 
it  possible  for  the  poorer  people  to  buy  the  food  they 
need,  we  will  see  starvation  walk  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and,  hand  in  hand  with    [Continued  on  page  203 
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A  Message  from  the  British 
Nation  to  the  American  People 

The  Outlawing  of  War 

By  Charles  A.  McCurdy,  K.  C,  M.  P. 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  the  British  Cabinet 


TWELVE  months  ago  there  were  a  good  many 
uncomfortable  people  in  Great  Britain  who 
doubted  whether  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies 
could  ever  be  cashed  at  their  face  value.  No  ono 
except  a  miserable  minority  of  pacifist  cranks  ever 
doubted  that  the  Allies  would  win  the  war,  but  there 
were  wise  men  among  us,  including  some  of  our  elder 
statesmen,  who  had  their  doubts  about  the  possibility 
of  finally  destroying  Prussian  militarism  or  making 
the  world  much  safer  for  democracy  in  the  future  than 
it  had  been  in  the  past.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  that  he  never  shared  those  doubts,  and  they 
certainly  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  solid  masses 
of  the  British  people.  No  such  misgivings  troubled  the 
men  who  enlisted  or  the  women  who  took  on  their  jobs 
at  home. 

Wise  and  clever  people  might  know  better,  but  the 
British  working  man  or  woman  had  a  simple  faith  that 
this  was  really  to  be  a  "war  to  end  war" — that  we 
should  "never  sheathe  the  sword,"  as  Mr.  Asquith  put 
it,  until  the  military  domination  of  Prussia  had  been 
"wholly  and  finally  destroyed."  The  workers  of  Great 
Britain  rejoiced  to  think  that  victory  was  going  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

As  regards  the  destruction  of  Prussian  militarism 
the  simple  belief  of  the  man  in  the  street  proved  to  be 
correct,  and  the  pessimists  and  pacifists  and  superior 
people  turned  out  to  be  wrong.  The  end  of  the  war  saw 
the  militarisms  and  autocracies  of  Central  Europe 
smashed  and  broken  beyond  our  dreams.  The  whole 
Continent  was  littered  with  the  shards  of  disrupted 
empires. 

It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  faith  in  which 
a  million  sons  of  Great  Britain  died — the  faith  in  a 
war  of  redemption  and  resurrection  for  humanity,  a 
war  that  was  to  free  the  world  from  the  possibility  of 
such  a  war  ever  having  to  be  fought  again — ^whether 
that  faith  was  anything  more  than  a  sublime  illusion. 

The  Peace  Conference  has  hammered  the  nails  into 
the  coflfin  of  Prussian  militarism,  it  has  in  an  impossi- 
bly short  time  tried  to  make  a  new  map  of  Europe 
based  on  principles  of  nationality  and  democracy,  and 
it  has  given  the  world  the  first  working  plan  of  a  scheme 
for  a  League  of  Nations  to  guarantee  future  peace. 

Having  got  so  far  the  various  delegates  turned 
their  faces  homeward,  remembering  domestic  affairs  in 
their  own  countries  which  urgently  required  their  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  needed  in  his  own  capital.  The 
British  people,  which  has  the  shortest  memory  for 
wars  of  any  people  on  earth,  is  beginning  to  forget 
this  war  before  it  is  settled,  and  to  give  their  political 
leaders  other  things  and  troublesome  things  to  think 
about. 

This  may  seem  surprizing,  but.  it  i  >  true.  I  understand 
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that  in  the  United  States  the  people  have  longer  mem- 
cries,  but  here  we  have  an  inveterate  habit  of  forget- 
ting our  wars  as  soon  as  they  are  finished.  I  never 
heard  of  our  last  war  with  the  United  States  when  I 
was  a  boy  and  a  good  many  of  the  boys  of  this  genera- 
tion will  grow  up  without  hearing  of  the  Boer  war. 
There  is  not  much  modern  history  taught  in  our 
schools. 

But  it  will  be  a  tragedy  if  the  British  people  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  stop  thinking  about  this 
war  and  allow  their  attention  to  be  switched  on  to  do- 
mestic politics  or  industrial  problems,  without  first  mak- 
ing a  concerted  effort  to  get  a  good  peace. 

As  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  other  day,  millions  of 
our  men  fought  for  a  new  world  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands died  to  establish  it.  If  we  fail  to  honor  the  prom- 
ises given  to  them  we  dishonor  ourselves. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  the  six  months'  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  in  Paris  on  all  the  questions  of 
every  kind  that  had  to  be  answered  before  the  war 
could  be  wound  up  at  all,  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  world  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  re- 
ferred. No  one  will  suggest  that  we  have  got  any 
guarantee  that  the  old  world  is  done  with  wars,  or  has 
been  made  a  safe  place  for  the  infant  democracies  that 
have  been  born  out  of  the  travail  of  Europe.  At  present 
some  of  those  infant  democracies  are  engaged  in  fight- 
ing one  another  and  the  great  powers  seem  to  have 
discovered  as  yet  no  way  of  stopping  them. 

The  war  has  ended,  but  about  a  dozen  wars  are  still 
foing  on,  and  Russia  shows  no  signs  of  becoming  safe 
for  democracy  just  yet. 

President  Wilson  once  said  that  the  treatment  the 
western  nations  accorded  to  Russia  would  be  the  acid 
test  of  our  sincerity  as  democrats.  At  present  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  are  simply  worried  about  Russia, 
worried  about  the  expense  of  our  attempts  to  help  the 
Russian  people,  worried  by  the  Labor  party  who  still 
cling  to  a  superstitious  belief  that  Bolshevism  is  a 
Russian  word  for  democracy.  We  are  feeling  very  tired 
of  war  and  war  taxes  and  war  service  and  a  good  many 
people  here  are  inclined  to  cut  all  our  Russian  commit- 
ments and  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  matter. 

If  that  is  really  going  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  Allies 
to  the  Russian  problem  then  the  League  of  Nations 
ideal  may  be  regarded  as  a  "wash-out." 

The  "am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
attitude  may  be  sound  business  for 
the  moment,  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  any  idea  of  a  world  partner- 
ship of  peoples.  The  root  idea  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  expound- 
ed by  Viscount  Grey  was  the  recog- 
nition of  a  principle  of  solidarity 
in  human  affairs,  the  principle  that 
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all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are 
members  of  one  family,  that  a 
crime  committed  against  any 
one  people  is  a  crime  committed 
against  all,  that  in  future  all 
nations  must  rush  to  stamp  out 
the  first  appearance  of  war  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  it 
may  break  out,  as  men  would 
rush  to  stamp  out  a  forest  fire. 
We  cannot  hold  these  ideals 
and  yet  turn  our  backs  on  Rus- 
sia, where  the  worst  kind  of 
war  is  still  blazing,  and  just 
say  we  are  leaving  our  Russian 
brethren  to  put  out  their  own 
fires  and  work  out  their  own 
salvation. 

I  understand  that  the  League 
of  Nations  scheme  adopted  at 
the  Paris  Conference  has  its 
critics  and  opponents  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  sur- 
prized. It  has  its  critics  and 
opponents  in  Great  Britain. 

If  the  peace  delegates  had 
had  nothing  else  to  think  about 
during  the  conference,  they 
would  still  have  had  not  nearly 
enough  time  in  which  to  evolve 
anything  like  a  perfect  scheme 
for  a  League  of  Nations  in- 
tended to  abolish  war. 

The  present  scheme  is  no 
doubt  imperfect.  In  some  re- 
spects the  scheme  may  »  be 
wrong,  but  the  idea  underlying 
the  scheme  is  right  and  if  only 
the  English  speaking  peoples 
could  get  hold  of  the  idea  that 

lies  behind  those  words  "a  League  of  Nations"  so  that 
it  became  rooted  in  their  minds  and  consciences,  we 
need  not  worry  about  the  present  scheme  or  anything 
that  might  happen  to  it. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  mankind  will  ever 
rid  itself  of  the  curse  of  war  and  that  is  by  an  im- 
provement in  public  morals.  So  long  as  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  believe  that  war  is  really  a  legitimate  in- 
stitution— a  proper  way  of  settling  differences  between 
neighbors  if  all  other  means  fail — so  long  shall  we  have 
wars.  No  leagues  or  covenants  will  stop  a  people  from 
doing  what  they  believe  to  be  right. 

Dueling  ended,  slavery  ended,  just  as  soon  as  public 
opinion  as  a  whole  became  convinced  that  these  things 
were  wrong. 

You  cannot  legislate  very  far  in  advance  of  public 
opinion  in  a  democratic  state.  A  law  that  is  not  founded 
on  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  is  usually  a  dead 
letter. 

It  is  not  the  policeman  or  the  gaol  that  keeps  the  aver- 
age white  man  from  stealing  or  murdsrirg,  it  is  the 
fact  that  his  social  morality  is  developed  sufficiently 
for  him  not  to  want  to  do  these  things.  The  policeman 
and  the  assize  courts  are  only  need- 
ed to  deal  with  the  minority  whose 
conscience  is  not  properly  devel- 
oped. Humanity  will  get  rid  of 
wars  when  humanity  as  a  whole 
ceases  to  want  wars,  regards  war 
as  a  barbarous  and  disreputable 
thing. 

What  chance  is  there  of  a  moral 
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among  those  who  believe  that  it  will  be  a  tragedy  if  the  British 
people  allow  their  attention  to  be  switched  on  to  domestic  politics 
without     first    making    a     concerted    effort    to     get    a     good    peace 

improvement  of  that  kind?  The  present  condition  of 
Europe  is  not  very  promising,  and  if  we  had  to  wait 
until  the  whole  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  world 
outside,  was  honestly  converted  to  a  Christian  view  of 
war,  we  might  have  to  wait  for  a  few  more  centuries 
and  a  few  more  great  wars. 

At  present  some  of  the  nations  in  Europe  are  entirely 
unregenerate. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  question  from  a  practical  com- 
monsense  point  of  view  there  is,  I  believe,  good  reason 
for  hope. 

In  municipal  law,  in  the  lives  of  separate  nations, 
the  reign  of  law  is  substituted  for  the  reign  of  violence, 
as  soon  as  a  good  working  majority  of  honest  citizens 
can  be  found  to  form  a  vigilance  committee.  They  must 
be  honest  themselves  and  they  must  have  a  balance  of 
force  on  their  side  to  deter  the  minority  of  evil-doers 
froa  crime. 

Ihe  sam.e  law  will  hold  in  international  relations — 
the  English  speaking  peoples  in  concert  with  their 
friends,  or  the  English  speaking  peoples  alone,  if  there 
v/ere  none  to  join  them,  could  exercize  an  influence  for 
;./eace  which  would  change  the  course  of  history. 

They  could  do  it  not  by  merely  forming  a  league  to 
preserve  peace,  but  by  accepting  whole-heartedly  the 
idea  that  underlies  the  policy  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
which  has  been  advocated  with  equal  sincerity  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  idea  that  war  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes,  or  of  increasing  territories  or  power, 
is  henceforth  ruled  out  between  themselves,  not  by 
agreement,  not  by  treaty  however  solemn,  but  because 
the  English  speaking  peoples    \ Continued  on  page  202 
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Herbert  Hoover 

The  Man  Who  Fed  Twenty-one  Nations 
By  Donald  Wilhelm 


HOW  extremely  felici- 
tous it  would  be  if, 
instead  of  present- 
ing a  photograph  of 
Herbert  Hoover  and  saying 
"Here  is  virtually  the  only 
scientific  picturization  of  the 
'man  that  Science  can  afford," 
Science  were  able  to  go  an- 
thropology and  its  reconstruc- 
tion of  dead  ones  one  better 
and  say,  "Voters,  here  is  an 
exact  heroic  configuration, 
precisely  and  scientifically 
measured,  scaled  and  adjust- 
ed, of  Herbert  Hoover,  gaged 
in  all  directions,  to  all  the 
factors  and  sentiments  and 
events  of  his  time,  including 
the  manner  in  which  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  now 
pursue  him!" 

We  should  then  have  sug- 
gested the  alive  and  hercu- 
lean figure  of  a  man  to  whom 
the  gods  gave  strength  and 
modesty,  force  and  no  little 
gentleness,  too.  For  there 
is  no  other  man  in  our  na- 
tional life  like  Herbert  Hoover.  If  you  do  not  believe 
it,  just  interview  him  a  few  times.  He  comes  at  one 
with  a  kind  of  caught-from-under  determination  and 
drive  that  is  quite  upsetting,  as  doubtless  know  the 
various  Democrats  and  Republicans  who  beseech  him 
to  run  for  the  Presidency.  He  isn't  rough;  he's 
rugged;  Ernest  Poole  aptly  described  him  during 
the  war  as  "a  tired  man,  a  depressed  man,  an  im- 
patient man,  but  a  strong  man.  Tho  by  no  means 
^arge  of  frame,  he  gives  an  impression  of  force;  his 
limbs  look  hard;  his  smooth  face  is  strong;  there  is  a 
determined  look  to  his  jaws,  and  his  eyes  are  steady 
and  direct."  We  should  like  expressed,  also,  in  our  sci- 
entific portrayal  of  the  man,  the  vast  deal  of  sentiment 
for  him  cherished  by  the  Belgians,  the  Poles — other 
millions  of  Europeans  and  Americans;  the  judgments 
of  many  individuals  who  insist  that  he  has  all  the 
strength  of  Roosevelt;  the  abiding  homage  of  the  pro- 
fession of  engineers.  Also  observations  such  as  that  of 
Vernon  Kellogg,  one  of  his  oldest  associates:  "To  him 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another  until  he  reveals  himself 
less  good  ...  he  enjoys  company  but  he  wants  it  to 
mean  something.  He  has  little  small  talk  but  plenty  of 
significant  talk.  He  prefers  to  arrange  matters  by  con- 
ference and  agreement,  but  not  by  using  the  big  stick, 
tho  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  club  when  necessary.  His  di- 
rectness of  mental  approach  to  any  subject  is  expressed 
in  his  whole  manner.'' 
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"Mr.  Hoover  carries  not  only  a  solemn  pride  in  his  coun 
trymen,  but  whole-hearted  faith  in  the  mission  of  America' 


More  than  all  this,  along 
with  countless  accumulations 
and  interplay  of  ancestry,  act, 
influence,  a  scientific  por- 
trayal of  the  man  would  ex- 
press, of  course,  the  fact  that 
he  was  born  in  Iowa  a  Quaker, 
like  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
our  own  present-day  Alice 
Paul,  and  an  orphan  assigned 
to  live  with  various  uncles 
and  aunts.  The  latter  he  quit 
when  in  Friendly  spirit  they 
insisted  on  his  going  to  Qua- 
ker schools.  He  struck  out 
alone,  in  his  'teens,  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  hustling  to 
keep  his  head  above  water 
while  going  to  night  school. 
He  was  the  very  first  student 
to  sleep  in  the  big  new  dormi- 
tory of  Leland  Stanford.  One 
of  its  first  class  of  graduated 
engineers.  A  pusher  of  carts 
and  a  carrier  of  water  in  a 
mine.  An  apprentice  to  a 
great  mining  engineer.  A 
prospector,  pioneer,  money- 
maker in  Australia.  Head  of 
a  vast  entourage  charged  by  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  traverse  great  reaches  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to 
create  a  mining  code.  Then,  in  rapid  and  international 
progression  that  was  prophetic  training  for  his  future 
work  during  the  war,  all  manner  of  developments,  mod- 
ernization, salvage,  of  vast  mineral  deposits  in  China, 
Russia,  Nicaragua,  more  of  Central  America,  South 
Africa — wellnigh  all  over  the  world.  In  incidental  fash- 
ion, he  and  his  silent  partner,  his  wife,  all  the  while 
were  devoting  long  hours  to  old  libraries  and  old  parch- 
ments. They  translated  from  the  Latin  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Agricola's  "De  Re  Metallica,"  and  wrote  mark- 
edly valuable  and  lucid  books  on  mine  engineering.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Hoover  made  mining  a  continuous 
manufacturing  enterprize  with  engineers,  laboratories 
and  certainties  instead  of  prospectors  and  chance. 

Mr.  Hoover  was  living  in  London,  hardly  forty  years 
of  age,  rich,  comfortable,  busy,  American  all  thru  even 
to  the  admirable  dignity  with  which  he  refrained  from 
social  display,  and  later  sent  one  of  his  boys  home  to 
American  schools,  when,  one  day  early  in  the  great 
days  of  change,  our  consul  in  London  telephoned  him, 
asked  his  help  in  getting  American  refugees  out  of 
war-racked  Europe,  to  safety.  Then  and  there  this 
young  giant  who,  by  notoriously  honest  but  hard-hitting 
methods  had  proven  himself  so  vast  a  success  in  a 
notoriously  ruthless  and  merciless  field,  quit  his  pro- 
fession, gathered   round  him  a  force,   many  of  whom 
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were  mining  engineers,  and 
organized  the  American  Re- 
lief Committee,  which  to 
thousands  of  Americans 
stranded  by  war  will  always 
be  immortal  for  the  service 
it  rendered.  Then  came  Bel- 
gium, the  organization  of  the 
American  Committee  into  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium— the  "C  R  B,"  as  its 
workers  call  it — then  much 
sub-royal  accomplishment  and 
the  conversion  of  Lloyd 
George  and  so  many  sub- 
luminaries  that  in  the  end 
Herbert  Hoover  was  the  only 
man  in  Europe  who  could  go 
and  come  anywhere,  any  time 
he  pleased,  and  past  all  man- 
ner of  obstacles.  The  raising 
of  huge  funds,  until  the  Com- 
mission was  spending  seven- 
teen millions  a  month  in  feed- 
ing ten  million  French  and 
Belgians. 

Then,  the  call  of  his  homeland.   He  came  back  to 
America  perfectly  well  aware  that  "one  can  manage  an 

army  or  a  navy  or  the  ship- 
yards and  have  an  excellent 
chance  for  trouble  with  sol- 
diers or  sailors  or  unions, 
while  to  manage  food  gives 
one  the  supreme  opportunity 
to  have  trouble  with 
V  everybody"!  He  was, 

be  it  remembered,   a 
mining  engineer,  not 
a  housewife  or  a  food 
expert  or  a  packer  or 
a     farmer,     and     he 
knew    that    in    Ger- 
many   one    food    ad- 
ministrator     after 
another  had  been  top- 
pled off  his  pedestal; 
that  in  England  Lord 
R  h  o  n  d  d  a  had  dis- 
placed   Lord    Daven- 
port; that  in  France 
M.  Violette  was  about 
to  give  way  before  a 
new  Minister  of  Pro- 
visionment;    that    in 
Italy,    everywhere, 
food      administrators 
were    blamed    for 
everything.     It     was 
'     no    wonder    that    he 
told  the  President  that  prob- 
ably he  would  be  hung   on 
the  first  handy  barbed-wire 
entanglement,    and    a    good 
deal  of  wonder  that  he  is  on 
record  as  the  only  food  ad- 
ministrator who,   in  results 
obtained     and     in     general 
esteem,  really  succeeded,  tho 
part   of  his   general   policy, 
as  we  shall  see,  invited  un- 
popularity. 

The  Armistice  came.  One 
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Press  Illustrating 

"Tho  by  no  means  large  of 
frame  he  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  force;  there  is  a  de- 
termined look  to  his  jaws, 
and    his    eyes    are    steady" 


urope  almost  idolized  Herbert  Hoover.  The   children  from 
were    part    of    a    welcoming    celebration    in    his     honor 

week  later  he  was  on  his  way  to  embark  on  the 
climax  of  his  life  work — to  be  Supreme  Economic 
Dictator,  and  not  only  to  feed  all  of  Europe  east 
and  west  of  the  Rhine  but  to  give  force  to  the 
nominal  authority  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Allies.  He  rallied  round  him  a  powerful  combination  of 
forces  from  the  "C  R  B,"  the  Food  Administration,  the 
A.  E.  F.  This  organization  had  charge  of  feeding  the 
peoples  of  twenty-one  countries,  the  rebuilding  of  in- 
dustries in  many  of  them,  the  organization  of  exchange, 
the  care  and  exchange  of  repatriated  prisoners,  the 
speeding  up  of  natural  production,  the  organization  of 
communication,  the  care  of  millions  of  undernourished 
children,  all  manner  of  related  and  contingent  problems, 
even  dictation  as  to  who  should  rule  disputed  territory. 
The  immensity  of  the  whole  vast  task  can  hardly,  even 
in  smallest  part,  be  conjectured.  He  coupled  up  all  miss- 
ing links  in  wire  communication,  using  army  and  navy 
men  to  build  the  lines.  Between  the  Czechoslovaks  and 
the  Austrians — to  glimpse  only  a  detail  in  the  problem 
as  a  whole — he  established  a  new  system  of  exchange; 
likewise  for  the  Poles  and  Serbs  and  others;  in  one 
case  having  to  decide  how  many  eggs  a  locomotive  is 
worth. 

But  Americans,  probably,  are  less  interested  in  all 
his  achievement  abroad  than  in  his  work,  and  the  re- 
ward that  may  accrue  from  it,  here  at  home. 

When  he  returned  to  America  from  Belgium,  to  be 
our  Food  Administrator,  just  at  the  juncture  before 
his  appointment  was  announced,  he  granted  me  an  in- 
terview that  was  reported  in  these  pages,  in  which  he 
stated,  with  his  customary  decisiveness,  that  if  the 
nation  felt  justified  in  asking  all  manner  of  young  men 
to  offer  their  lives  for  their  country,  it  was  only  right 
that  the  nation  also  should  demand  the  services  of  ex- 
ecutives in  great  industries  such  as  the  "packing  indus- 
try. He  laid  this  rule  dovim  as  part  of  his  future  policy, 
and  it  is  interesting  now,  in  its  results,  for  it  affected 
vitally  the  sentiments  of  three  large  classes  of  persons, 
which  are  certain  to  be  of  great  political  moment  in 
the  next  campaign,  namely,  Women,  Farmers  and 
Labor. 

Something  new  came  into  politics  with  the  woman 
voter,  bringing  with  it  not  only  a  new  balance  of  polit- 
ical power  but  a  healthful  disregard,  natural  rather 
than  the  product  of  inexperi-    [Continued  on  page  20S 


Are  Teachers  Underpaid? 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  that  The  Independent  is  going  to  puhlish 
on  "What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Teacher's  Job  ?  "  We  put  the  question  recently 
to  a  large  group  of  teachers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  asked  them  to 
answer  from  their  own  experience  and  to  make  suggestions  for  improvements. 
Their  replies  came  in  by  the  hundrtuls  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  who  besides  being 
an  author  is  a  teacher's  wife,  has  arranged  from  them  five  articles  that  give  the 
inside  information  on  the  teachers'  grievances — low  pay, school  board  adminis- 
tration, lack  of  respect  in  the  community,  curtailment  of  personal  rights, 
unwise  choice  of  school  executives.  The  sixth  article  will  set  forth  the  teachers' 
suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  profession.  On  the  last  two  subjects 
we  shall  be  glad   to  have  more  advice  from   teachers  within  the  next  month. 


ARE  teachers  underpaid?  They  certainly  think 
so.  They  even  ask  whether  the  question  was 
ironical!  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  letters  re- 
ceived have  said,  comically  or  tragically,  but 
always  emphatically,  that  teachers  are  much  underpaid. 
That  there  was  any  minority  report  is  surprizing  to 
those  who  know  teachers  and  their  families  intimately. 
But  even  those  who  made  the  minority  report  qualify 
their  statements,  as  a  rule,  by  saying  that  the  average 
teacher  is  paid  enough  for  the  kind  of  work  usually 
done,  but  that  good  teaching  can  hardly  be  overpaid. 
And  one  professor  remarks  pithily  that  professors  do 
not  need  a  10  per  cent  raise  nor  a  20  per  cent  raise. 
"They  need  a  200  and  300  per  cent  raise.  Not  to  re- 
ward virtue,  but  to  attract  it."  It  is  most  important, 
however,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  majority. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  have  begun  by  compar- 
ing their  salaries  with  those  of  other  workers,  skilled 
and  unskilled.  Here  is  information  about  conditions  in 
Los  Angeles: 

Before  the  recent  salary  raises  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles the  following  disparities  existed  there.  In  her  sev- 
enth year  of  service  the  elementary  teacher  received  but 
$22  more  than  a  sewer-flusher  received  in  his  third  year 
of  service.  She  could  never  hope  to  receive  as  much  as  a 
collector  of  dead  animals.  The  high  school  teacher  only 
could  attain  to  such  a  standard;  and  in  order  for  him  to 
do  so,  it  was  required  as  prerequisite  that  he  take  a  uni- 
versity degree  plus  half  a  year  of  post-graduate  study,  and 
teach  for  three  years  in  Los  Angeles  (or  six  years  out- 
side). This  condition  has  been  improved  by  recent  action 
of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  according  to  which  Los 
Angeles  salaries  were  raised  about  20  per  cent  as  against 
the  40  per  cent  rise  in  the  cost  of  living! 

California  pays  more  than  many  other  states  pay 
teachers ! 

Here  is  the  story  of  a  teacher  in  a  rural  school  in 
the  South.  She  was  a  college  graduate  and  worked  hard 
and  faithfully.  Her  salary  was  forty  dollars  a  month 
for  nine  months. 

Board  was  twenty-five  and  washing  about  five.  After 
paying  the  usual  prices  for  the  little  articles  such  as  clothes, 
and  her  railroad  fare  home  she  had  less  than  thirty  dol- 
lars. (As  a  result  of  the  year's  work  and  to  last  all  sum- 
mer!) One  of  her  pupils  who  could  never  make  his  grades 
beyond  the  second,  went  out,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
to  shoveling  coal  into  an  engine,  for  which  he  received 
ninety  dollars  a  month  for  as  many  months  as  he  cared  to 
work.  The  next  year  the  teacher  remained  on  the  farm, 
realizing  more  from  one  old  sow  and  pigs  than  from  her 
leaching  year! 

Listen  to  the  testimony  of  this  high  school  principal! 

The  humble  citizens  of  Zamboanga  and  New  Guinea  were 
astounded  when  the  Associated  Press  carried  to  their  shores 
an  account  of  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Iowa  who  paid  a 
man  a  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  train  his  horses  to  ""^ 
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while,  as  a  member  of  the  district  school  board,  he  paid  a 
woman  of  culture  thirty  dollars  a  month  to  teach  his  chil- 
dren to  grow  up  useful  and  law-abiding  citizens.  If  it  was 
the  purpose  of  this  celebrated  pillar  of  society  to  develop 
a  higher  grade  of  horse  sense  in  the  community — well — 
results  speak  for  themselves.  And  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
our  simple  neighbors  across  the  water  received  another  jolt 
when  reports  came  out  of  the  classic  land  of  Tennessee  that 
in  that  state  the  teachers  are  paid  thirty  dollars  a  month 
while  the  state  farmed  its  convicts  out  for  forty-six  dollars 
a  month.  What  red-blooded  American  with  a  desire  to  get 
ahead  in  the  world  would  be  a  school  teacher  where  the 
convict  business  is  infinitely  more  respectable  both  socially 
and  pecuniarily? 

Here  are  other  comparative  statistics: 

A  teacher  who  has  been  looking  closely  into  the  matter 
has  found  in  a  radius  of  forty  miles  only  one  school  in 
which  the  average  salary  of  the  teachers  is  as  large  as  the 
salary  of  the  janitor  of  the  school.  Now  no  one  thinks  the 
janitor  is  paid  too  much;  therefore  the  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  is  that  the  teacher  is  paid  too  little. 

And  here  is  real  envy  of  the  man  with  the  full  din- 
ner pail! 

It  is  an  actual  fact  that  salaries  of  instructors  in  even 
the  larger  universities  vary  from  but  $1000  to  $1800  and 
the  last  figure  is  only  attained  after  from  five  to  eight 
years'  service.  Why,  I've  looked  enviously  at  the  monthly 
pay  check  of  the  janitor  in  our  building! 

When  such  protests  against  the  low  salaries  of  teach- 
ers are  made  by  their  friends,  practical  men  and  women 
sometimes  reply  with  the  hackneyed  remark  that  "Those 
who  can't  do,  teach."  The  truth  of  this  old  saw  is  em- 
phatically denied  by  many  of  the  teachers  and  ex- 
teachers  who  have  written  to  The  Independent,  and  is 
disproved  by  their  experience.  One  woman  who  taught 
for  fourteen  years,  achieving  a  maximum  salary  of 
$900  a  year  and  home  in  her  last  year  of  teaching,  found 
out  that  as  soon  as  she  stopped  teaching  the  world  rated 
her  at  three  and  a  half  times  that  maximum.  She  ex- 
plains it  in  this  way: 

This  was  not  because  I  was  especially  fitted  by  training 
or  environment  or  tradition  for  my  new  work  (as  she  had 
been  for  teaching),  but  because  I  had  the  dynamic  force 
to  put  across  work  that  the  world  seemed  to  want.  Held  by 
the  family  tradition  that  teaching  was  one  of  the  noblest 
of  callings,  that  the  best  I  had  to  offer  was  none  too  good 
for  the  youth  of  our  land,  I  continued  to  teach  for  years 
after  I  had  ceased  to  be  able  to  afford  it,  because,  "on  the 
side,"  and  in  the  summer  I  had  built  up  a  business. 
.  This  is  the  story  of  a  professor  in  a  college  of  en- 
gineers: 

A  dozen  years  ago  one  of  my  colleagues  resigned  his  pro- 
fessorship to  take  a  business  position.  Meeting  him  later,  I 
said,  "So  you've  given  up  teaching?" — the  profession  for 
which  he  had  trained  and  which  he  had  practised  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  "Yes,"  he  replied  w;+v>  a  l»ugh,  "I'm  trying 
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to  lead  a  better  life!"  At  the  time  of  his  withdrawal  our 
salaries  were  substantially  the  same;  had  he  retained  his 
position  here,  his  salary  today  would  be  no  greater  than 
mine.  A  few  months  ago  I  reminded  him  of  that  remark 
of  his.  We  had  both  been  approached  by  one  of  the  many 
"war  drives."  I  noted  that  my  friend's  subscription  was 
identical  with  my  salary  for  the  preceding  year.  The  infer- 
ence seems  justified  that  in  his  effort  to  lead  a  better  life 
he  is  meeting  with  success. 

Half  a  dozen  of  our  professors  have  been  in  war  service 
of  diverse  kinds.  One  of  them — a  modest  professor  in  a 
science  which  before  the  war  was  popularly  supposed  to 
have  no  relation  to  practical  life — by  his  importunate  in- 
sistence upon  the  impracticability  of  one  device  for  which 
the  large-scale  order  had  already  been  approved,  saved  the 
United  States  the  utter  waste  of  $750,000.  When  he  comes 
back  to  his  lecture-room  and  laboratory  what  value  will  be 
placed  upon  his  services?  About  the  same  pay  as  that  of 
the  carpenter  or  plumber. 

Nor  is  this  disparity  between  what  the  same  energy 
and  intellect  can  secure  for  a  person  in  teaching  and 
in  other  callings  shown  only  among  professors  and 
teachers  of  advanced  standing.  Here  is  the  comment  of 
a  man  who  is  a  country  teacher  for  sheer  love  of  the 
work: 

I  have  been  teaching  for  forty  years.  I  began  in  1879. 
Since  then  I  have  had  five  months  of  work  in  a  college. 
T"he  main  regret  of  my  life  is  that  it  was  not  four  years. 
But  I  had  no  money.  They  paid  me  $12.50  a  month  for 
teaching  [when  he  began]  and  I  paid  five  dollars  of  that 
for  board.  Soon  I  married.  Think  for  yourself  where  that 
left  me.  I  couldn't  support  a  wife  on  $75  or  $100  a  year. 

I  bought  a  farm  on  credit     

and  worked  on  it  seven 
months  and  taught  five.  I 
do  that  yet.  The  highest 
salary  I  have  ever  received 
was  $60  a  month.  Last  year, 
however,  I  sold  $1500  worth 
of  strawberries.  I  could 
make  more  if  I  would  give 
twelve  months  of  attention 
to  my  place,  but  the  only 
real  qualification  is  that  I 
love  children  better  than 
anything  else  in  the  world 
except  my  family. 

It  would  be  idle  to  quote 
other  letters  of  this  kind, 
since  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that,  especially  since 
the  war,  men  and  women 
are  leaving  the  teaching 
profession  by  hundreds 
and  that  they  are  suc- 
ceeding, by  hundreds,  in 
other  kinds  of  work. 

Not  only  does  the  good 
teacher  make  less  as  a  teacher  than  he  might  make  at 
other  work,  but  the  requirements  of  his  life  as  a  teacher 
are  greater  than  they  would  be  if  he  did  humbler  work. 
In  order  to  hold  his  job  as  a  teacher  he  must  live  at 
greater  expense  than  the  miner,  barber,  baker  and 
cook.  One  teacher  tells  why: 

While  I  was  sitting  in  the  outer  office  of  an  income  tax 
agent  an  Italian  laborer  entered  and  inquired,  in  broken 
English,  if  he  had  to  pay  an  income  tax.  Upon  being  asked 
what  his  income  was  he  replied  that  he  had  received  $2156. 
After  a  successful  teaching  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
I  was  receiving  at  that  time  a  salary  of  $2000.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  my  salary  and  that  of  the  Italian  is  by 
no  means  represented  by  $156.  He  is  a  laborer  and  as  such 
is  not  regarded  as  a  legitimate  mark  by  the  solicitors  of 
the  numerous  public  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  city. 
I  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  high  school  and  there- 
fore am  expected  to  give  liberally.  The  church  of  which  I 
am  a  member  counts  me  as  one  of  its  substantial  contribu- 


Are  Teachers  Underpaid? 

Here  Are  Some  Facts 

In  a  small  school  in  the  South  a  college  graduate 
taught  for  $360  a  year. 

An  Iowa  farmer  pays  a  man  $100  a  month  to 
train  his  horses  and  a  woman  $30  a  month  to  train 
the  school  children  of  the  district. 

Teachers  in  Tennessee  got  $30  a  month  when 
convict  labor  was  getting  $46. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  where  the  school 
janitor  gets  more  than  the  teacher. 

A  man  who  has  been  teaching  forty  years  earns 
more  money  selling  strawberries  raised  between- 
times  on  his  farm  than  he  does  from  teaching;. 

An  almost  illiterate  Italian  laborer  earned  $2,126 
in  a  year;  a  teacher  of  twenty-five  years'  successful 
experience  earned  $2,000. 


tors;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  trustees  face  a 
deficit  as  is  usually  the  case,  I  am  one  of  the  eight  or  ten 
men  called  upon  to  wipe  out  the  debt.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Visiting  Nurse 
Association,  the  Salvation  Army  all  take  toll  from  my 
salary. 

Then  in  the  matter  of  clothing  I  am  again  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  when  compared  with  the  Italian  laborer. 
While  nothing  is  said  in  my  contract  with  regard  to  the 
standard  of  dress  that  I  shall  maintain,  I  know  full  well 
that  unless  my  clothes  approach  reasonably  near  in  style 
and  quality  the  clothes  of  the  best  dressed  men  in  the  city 
my  services  will  not  be  wanted. 

At  still  another  point  my  salary  compares  unfavorably 
with  that  of  my  Italian  friend.  He  has  his  trade  learned. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  read  and  study  in  order  to 
keep  himself  proficient.  Unless  I  am  content  to  become  a 
back  number  in  my  profession  I  must  attend  educational 
meetings,  I  must  read  and  inform  myself  on  the  great 
events  that  are  making  world  history.  But  books  and  mag- 
azines cost  money  and  travel  is  becoming  a  luxury.  It  is 
becoming  a  serious  problem  with  me  just  how  far  I  can 
encroach  upon  the  needs  of  my  family  in  order  to  minister 
to  my  self-improvement. 

Finally  the  standard  of  living  that  I  am  expected  to 
maintain  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  the  standard 
maintained  by  the  laborer.  While  my  food  costs  no  more 
than  his,  my  rent,  my  house  furnishings,  the  up-keep  of 
my  home  and  the  expense  connected  with  the  social  gather- 
ings which  I  must  attend  tax  my  salary  far  more  heavily 
than  his  is  taxed. 

The  writer  knows  by  personal  experience  that  there 

is  no  snobbery  in  such  a 
statement.  A  teacher  must 
live  in  a  good  residence 
district,  must  attend  so- 
cial gatherings,  must  wear 
decent  clothing  and  give 
to  charities  if  he  is  to  re- 
tain the  good-will  of  the 
community  and  the  Board 
that  controls  his  job. 
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THER  stories  far 
more  pathetic  than 
this  one  could  be  told. 
There  is  the  story  of  a 
manual  training  teacher 
who  wore  a  workman's 
shirt  with  a  soft  col- 
lar while  teaching  in  a 
private  school  and  won 
the  contempt  of  a  rich 
patroness  who  did  not 
understand  why  immacu- 
late  linen  collars  and 
light  shirts  were  an  impossibility  for  a  man  with  a 
salary  of  $1500  and  a  wife  and  two  children.  There 
is  the  story  of  the  country  teacher  who  lost  her  posi- 
tion because  the  more  fortunate  wives  of  influential 
citizens  complained  of  the  dresses  that  forty  dollars 
a  month  enabled  her  to  buy.  There  is  the  story  of 
the  teacher's  wife  who  made  her  winter  coat  out  of 
an  old  blanket  dyed  in  the  wash  boiler.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  young  scientist  with  a  Master's  degree  who 
was  obliged  to  take  a  more  expensive  flat  than  he  could 
afford  because  there  was  nowhere  else  in  town  for  him 
to  live.  He  had  to  nail  up  his  windows  because  ventila- 
tion thru  them  made  his  fuel  bills  too  high,  and  he  died 
in  a  year  or  two,  of  tuberculosis.  Another  teacher 
quotes  a  newspaper  which  tells  derisively  how  the 
teachers  went  to  the  N.  E.  A.  in  a  certain  town  "each 
with  a  five-dollar  note  and  a     [Continued  on  page  221 


Can  You  Tell  the  Difference  Between  Rest  and  Motion?  Does  the 
Earth  Move  Round  the  Sun  or  the  Sun  Move  Round  the  Earth  ?  Do 
Two  Parallel  Lines  Ever  Meet?  Do  We  Need  a  Fourth  Dimension? 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 

Last  week  Dr.  Slosson  explained  how  the  new  theories  discovered  by  Einstein 
overthrow  Newton's  laws  of  motion.  Here  he  goes  on  to  show  by  word  pictures  some 
of  the  revolutionary  results  of  the  Einstein  theories  on  our  everyday  thinking 
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NE  of  the  greatest — perhaps  the  greatest — of 
achievements  in  the  history  of  human 
thought" — this  is  what  Sir  Joseph  Thomson, 
president  of  the  British  Royal  Society,  said 
of  Einstein's  theory  of  relativity  when  the  report  of 
the  British  eclipse  expedition  confirmatory  of  this  hy- 
pothesis was  presented  on  November  7.  What  is  this 
theory  and  why  is  it  so  important?  The  mathematics  of 
it  are  too  much  for  most  of  us,  but  we  can  get  some  no- 
tion of  it  by  a  familiar  illustration. 

Suppose  you  wake  up  some  morning  in  a  Pullman 
berth  and  look  out  of  the  window  to  see  where  you  are. 
Your  find  your  view  blocked  by  a  passing  train  on  the 
next  track.  Now  if  you  do  not  feel  any  jar  of  your  car 
and  cannot  catch  sight  of  the  landscape  beyond  the 
other  train  you  cannot  tell  whether  (1)  your  train  is 
moving  forward  and  the  other  train  is  standing  still,  or 
(2)  your  train  is  standing  still  and  the  other  train  is 
moving  backward,  or  (3)  whether  both  trains  are  mov- 
ing in  opposite  directions,  or  (4)  whether  both  trains 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  but  your  train  faster. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  trains  are  getting  past  one  an- 
other. You  can  measure  their  speed  of  parting  as  ac- 
curately as  you  please.  But  all  you  can  perceive  is  the 
relative  motion  of  the  two  trains.  You  begin  to  wonder 
whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  absolute  motion; 
whether  there  is  any  real  difference  between  rest  and 
motion.  Is  there  any  possible  way  of  telling  whether 
your  train  is  in  motion  or  not  if  all  you  can  see  out  of 
the  window  is  some  object  that  may  itself  be  moving? 
Suppose  the  windows  were  all  curtained,  how  could  you 
find  out  whether  you  were  moving  forward  or  backward 
or  standing  still? 

You  discuss  this  curious  question  with  your  fellow 
passengers  at  the  breakfast  table  and  one  of  them 
makes  the  brilliant  suggestion  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  determine  the  absolute  motion  of  the  car  by  refer- 
ence to  the  air.  If  the  car  is  moving  forward  the  air 
would  stream  from  front  to  rear  and  the  reverse  if  it 
were  moving  backward.  "Suppose,"  says  the  ingenious 
experimentalist,  "that  you  stand  at  one  end  of  the  car 
and  I  at  the  other.  We  will  shout  at  each  other  alter- 
nately and  time  the  passage  of  the  sound  with  our  stop 
watches.  Since  sound  is  carried  by  air  waves  it  will  take 
longer  for  the  shout  to  go  against  the  air  current  than 
with  it,  and  from  that  measurement  it  might  be  possi- 
ble for  us  not  only  to  determine  which  way  the  car  is 
moving  but  how  to  calculate  how  fast  it  travels,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  there  is  no  wind  blowing."  That 
strikes  you  as  a  crucial  experiment,  but  you  point  out 
one  possible  difficulty,  that  the  doors  at  the  ends  of  the 
car  may  be  closed  and  the  air  inside  is  being  carried 
along  with  the  car,  so  no  difference  would  be  observable 
in  the  speed  of  the  sound  even  tho  the  car  were  mov- 
ing. "All  right,"  replies  your  scientific  friend,  "we  will 
make  a  preliminary  test  to  see  if  the  enclosed  air  is 
carried  along  with  the  car,  and  if  we  find  that  it  is  not 
then  we  will  try  the  second  experiment  with  the  sound 
signals  to  see  which  way  the  air  current  is  moving. 
These  two  experiments  must  settle  it,  for  either  the  air 
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is  moving  with  the  car  or  it  is  moving  thru  the  car. 
Can  you  conceive  of  any  other  possibility  than  these 
two?"  No,  you  cannot,  so  you  proceed  to  try  the  two 
experiments.  First  you  visit  both  ends  of  the  car  and 
find  both  doors  open;  the  air  then  is  not  being  carried 
along  with  the  car.  You  turn  then  with  confidence  to 
the  second  experiment  and  you  find,  of  course,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  speed  of  sound  whether  it 
moves  with  the  air  drift  or  against  it. 

There  might,  I  admit,  be  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  such  a  delicate  experiment  on  a 
moving  train,  but  we  need  not  bother  with  them,  for 
probably  the  current  of  air  thru  the  car  would  be  so 
strong  as  to  blow  your  hat  out  of  the  back  door  and 
that  would  settle  the  question  to  your  satisfaction — or 
at  least  it  would  settle  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 
But  imagine  your  amazement  if  this  second  experi- 
ment should  give  negative  results  like  the  first  one;  if 
you  could  detect  no  difference  in  time  whether  the  sound 
wag  sent  forward  or  back  or  across  the  car.  You  would 
then  have  proved  by  experiment  (1)  that  the  air  did 
not  move  with  the  car  and  (2)  that  the  air  did  not  move 
thru  the  car.  You  might  suppose  from  this  that  your  car 
is  at  rest,  but  suppose  the  people  on  the  other  train 
passing  yours  tried  the  same  experiments  and  got  th« 
same  result,  namely,  that  they,  too,  were  at  rest  as  re- 
gards the  air.  You  would  then  be  in  a  quandary,  for 
your  two  indisputable  experiments  had  apparently 
given  contradictory  results.  You  might  get  out  of  it  by 
saying  that  there  was  no  air  but  if  not  what  carried  the 
sound  waves — and  the  hat? 

Now  this  is  the  quandary  in  which  physicists  have 
been  for  the  last  thirty-three  years.  Is  there  any 
way  of  discovering  absolute  motion  among  the  heavenly 
bodies?  We  can  observe  and  measure  with  great  accu- 
racy their  relative  motion.  The  sun  is  seen  to  pass 
across  the  sky  from  east  to  west  and  man  at  first  as- 
sumed that  the  earth  was  still  and  the  sun  went  around 
it.  This  is  the  natural  and  instinctive  assumption  for 
when  you  first  glance  out  of  your  Pullman  window  you 
get  the  impression  that  the  other  train  is  the  moving 
one.  But  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  assume  the  earth  was  moving  and  not 
the  sun.  That  assumption  has  the  advantage  of  simpli- 
fying the  calculations  of  the  astronomers,  tho  I  never 
could  see  why  we  should  have  to  give  up  our  simple 
notions  of  sunrise  and  sunset  to  save  them  a  little  trou- 
ble figuring. 

The  earth  moves — if  it  does  move — so  quietly  and 
silently  that  we  feel  no  jar  or  engine-beat  to  tell  us  of 
its  motion.  If  the  earth  were  perpetually  shrouded  by 
clouds  could  we  find  out  its  motion  thru  space  or  even 
its  revolution  ?  And  do  we  actually  get  any  proof  on  this 
point  from  observation  of  the  heavenly  bodies?  We  see 
them  moving  about  relatively  to  each  other  and  we  can 
represent  their  movements  most  easily  by  supposing 
that  the  moon  goes  round  the  earth  and  that  the  earth 
and  the  rest  of  the  planets  go  around  the  sun.  But  is 
this  whole  solar  system  in  motion  ?  So  it  seems  when  we 
compare  it  with  the  stars.  But  who  knows  if  the  solar 
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system  and  all  the  visible  stars  are  not  altogether  mov- 
ing off  thru  space  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  or  a  billion  miles 
a  second?  How  can  we  tell  unless  we  have  something 
that  is  still  and  fixed  to  measure  the  motion  by? 

It  seemed  until  recently  that  we  had  such  a  fixture, 
the  ether.  We  know  of  the  sun  and  stars  only  from  the 
light  that  comes  from  them  to  us.  Light,  as  we  can 
prove  by  simple  experiments,  consists  of  wave  motion. 
Now,  can  you  have  wave  motion  without  something  to 
wave?  Sound  waves  are  conveyed  by  air  but  there  is  no 
air  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  So  as  nothing  could 
be  found  to  fill  this  empty  space  scientists  had  to  invent 
something  to  satisfy  their  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  The  ether  was  the  product  of  their  excogita- 
tions. It  was  a  British  invention,  devised  in  the  Royal 
Institution  whence  have  come  so  many  useful  theories 
and  discoveries. 

The  ether,  as  Salisbury  said,  is  simply  the  nomina- 
tive of  the  verb  "to  undulate."  It  was  conceived  of  as 
a  sort  of  transparent  jelly  filling  all  space,  more  rigid 
than  any  solid,  more  frictionless  than  any  fluid,  more 
easily  penetrated  than  any  gas.  It  must  be  more  elastic 
than  steel  and  yet  so  rarefied  that  ordinary  matter 
passes  thru  it  without  the  slightest  effort.  The  ether 
is  supposed  to  slip  between  the  particles  of  the  rushing 
earth  as  the  wind  blows  thru  the  branches  of  a  tree. 

For  many  years  after  its  invention  the  ether  had 
nothing  to  do  except  to  carry  light  about  from  one  place 
to  another.  But  when  the  electro-magnetic  waves  of  the 
wireless  telegraph  were  produced  something  was  needed 
also  to  carry  them  and  this  new  task  was  laid  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  uncomplaining  ether.  When  Rontgen 
discovered  the  X-rays,  whose  waves 
are  10,000  times  shorter  than  the 
shortest  light  waves,  these  were 
turned  over  to  the  ether  to  run.  In 
fact  it  got  so  that  whenever  a  phy- 
sicist found  any  action  that  he  could 
not  explain  by  ordinary  matter  he 
said :  "Let  the  ether  do  it"  and  that 
hypothetical  substance  apparently 
answered  every  purpose  until  it 
came  to  this  question  of  relative 
motion. 

Now  whatever  we  may  think 
about  the  ether  it  would  seem  that 
if  there  is  any  such  thing  filling 
all  "empty"  space  we  might  use  it 
for  measuring  the  motion  of  the 
earth  thru  it  as  we  did  the  air 
current  in  the  car.  If  the  earth  is 
really  revolving  around  the  sun  the 
ether  must  be  whizzing  thru  its 
pores  at  the   rate  of  about   nineteen   miles   a   second. 

But  wait — there  is  the  possibility  that  the  earth  car- 
ries along  with  it  in  its  flight  thru  space  a  sort  of  at- 
mosphere of  ether  as  it  does  of  air.  We  must  first  get 


Everyone  knows  that  a  ray  of  light  is  bent 
out  of  its  straight  course  as  it  passes  from 
the  air  into  a  denser  medium  like  water 
or  glass,  and  that  this  deflection  appar- 
ently shifts  the  position  of  the  object  from 
which  the  light  comes.  Einstein's  theory 
and  the  British  eclipse  observations  prove, 
what  was  not  known  before,  that  a  ray 
of  light  as  it  passes  thru  the  gravitational 
field  of  a  large  body  like  the  sun,  is  also 
perceptibly  bent  out  of  its  straight  course 
and  likewise  makes  an  apparent  shift  in 
the     position     of     its     source,     the     star 


rid  of  this  possibility  by  a  preliminary  experiment  to 
see  if  a  swiftly  moving  mass  of  matter  does  catch  up 
and  carry  along  with  it  a  little  of  the  ether.  This  would 
cause  a  kind  of  an  eddy  or  disturbance  in  the  ether  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  moving  mass  as  a  boat  dis- 
turbs the  water.  For  instance,  a  ray  of  light  passing 
close  to  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  would  be  a  little 
deflected  and  show  a  distorted  image.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  tried  this  experiment  and  got  negative  re- 
sults. That  is,  moving  matter  does  not  disturb  or 
carry  with  it  the  ether.  Consequently,  it  would  seem, 
we  are  left  to  the  only  other  logical  alternative, 
that  the  ether  drifts  thru  matter  and  we  should  ex- 
pect to  detect  this  drift  by  measuring  the  speed  of 
light  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion.  It  ought 
to  take  longer  for  light  to  travel  from  one  point  to 
another  if  the  earth  meantime  is  moving  away  from 
the  fii'st  point  and  it  ought  to  take  less  time  if  the  earth 
is  moving  toward  it.  Well,  Michelson  and  Morley  tried 
this  experiment — and  also  got  negative  results!  It  did 
not  make  any  difference  whether  the  ray  of  light  was 
sent  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  movement  or  the 
reverse  or  across  the  line,  it  traveled  invariably  at  the 
same  speed,  186,000  miles  a  second.  Here  then  were 
two  unquestionable  experiments  apparently  contradict- 
ing each  other.  One  proved  that  the  ether  did  not  travel 
with  the  earth.  The  other  proved  that  the  ether  did  not 
stand  still  while  the  earth  traveled  thru  it. 

Now  when  we  get  contradictory  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions we  put  to  Nature  we  must  assume — ^unless  Nature 
is  nonsensical — that  we  are  asking  nonsensical  ques- 
tions. If  in  the  trial  of  a  pickpocket  one  witness  swears 

that  the  thief  did  not  run  up  the 
street  and  another  witness  that 
he  did  not  run  down  the  street 
the  lawyer  does  not  necessarily  say 
that  one  of  them  must  be  a  liar. 
He  meditates  a  moment  and  it  oc- 
curs to  him  that  possibly  the  pick- 
pocket did  not  move  or  that  per- 
haps he  disappeared  into  the  third 
dimension  by  climbing  up  a  fire- 
escape  or  dropping  into  a  coal-hole. 
So  with  our  ether  quandary.  If 
the  ether  does  not  move  and  does 
not  stand  still  perhaps  there  isn't 
any  ether  or  perhaps  there  is  a 
fourth  dimension.  These  are  two 
conceivable  ways  out  of  the  di- 
lemma, tho  they  are  not  easy  to 
accept,  either  of  them.  If  there  is 
no  ether,  what  carries  the  light 
waves?  If  there  is  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion, in  what  direction  does  it  lie?  But  it  is  no  harder 
to  believe  in  or  conceive  of  a  fourth  dimension  than  it 
is  the  ether,  and  if  the  physicist  finds  that  he  needs  it 
in  his  business  he  will  have  to  have  it. 
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The  eclipse  expedition  found  that  the  stars  seen  about  the  sun  appear  slightly  shifted  from  the  positions  they  occupy  on  a  map 
of  the  same  region  of  the  sky  when  the  sun  is  not  in  their  midst.  This  shows  that  a  ray  from  a  star  is  refracted  or  bent  as  it  passes 
close  to  the  sun  and  confirms  Einstein's  theory  that  light  is  affected  by  gravitation.  The  observed  angle  of  deflection  agrees 
closely  with  that  predicted  by  Einstein  but  is  twice  as  great  as  that  required  by  Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  In  this  diagram 
of  course  the   angle   of  the  deflected  ray  and  the   size   of  the   sun    and    earth    relative    to    the    distance    are    greatly    exaggerated 
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N  appeal  for  assistance  in  formulating  and  car- 
rying out  a  concrete  program  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  labor  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction  was  the  burden  of  President  Wilson's 
annual  message,  read  December  2  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  session  of  Congress. 

To  suppress  or  remain  indifferent  to  labor's  demand 
for  new  standards,  the  President  warned,  was  to  invite 
social  and  industrial  disaster.  A  return  to  the  old  stand- 
ards was  unthinkable.  It  had  led  to  disorder  and  vio- 
lence wherever  attempted.  Only  the  "genuine  democrati- 
zation of  industry"  held  a  cure  for  present  unrest. 

More  than  half  the  President's  message  was  devoted 
to  industrial  and  political  unrest.  Its  opening  pages  re- 
iterated many  recommendations  of  earlier  messages 
and  by  Cabinet  members  which  Congress  had  not  yet 
carried  out.  The  President  touched  upon  budgetary  legis- 
lation; simplification  and  possible  downward  revision 
of  the  income  and  excess  profits  tax  schedules;  the  ne- 
cessity of  continued  low  tariffs,  except  upon  chemicals 
and  dyestuffs,  to  permit  the  entrance  of  Europe's  goods ; 
soldiers'  settlement  legislation;  federal  licensing  for 
corporations  and  means  of  stimulating  food  produc- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  labor  problem.  President  Wilson 
stressed  the  opinion  that  unrest  thruout  the  world  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  Senate's  failure  promptly  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  peace.  Defining  the  causes  of  domes- 
tic unrest,  he  said: 

Broadly,    they    arise    from    or    are    connected    with    the 
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failure  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  arrive  speedily 
at  a  just  and  permanent  peace,  permitting  return  to  normal 
conditions;  from  the  transfusion  of  radical  theories  from 
seething  European  centers  pending  such  delay;  from  heart- 
less profiteering  resulting  in  the  increase  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  lastly,  from  the  machinations  of  passionate  and 
malevolent  agitators. 

Ways  of  dealing  with  agitators  and  the  high  cost  of 
living  were  suggested,  but  those  who  expected  the  Pres- 
ident to  find  an  acceptable  method  of  breaking  the  Sen- 
ate deadlock  on  the  treaty  were  disappointed.  Pending 
the  outcome  of  present  compromise  negotiations  in 
progress  in  the  Senate,  the  President  will  refrain  from 
further  complicating  the  issue. 

He  made  it  clear,  however,  that  no  reservation  with- 
holding the  assent  of  the  United  States  to  Part  XIII  of 
the  treaty,  which  lays  down  international  principles  for 
the  protection  of  labor,  would  be  acceptable  as  a  condi- 
tion of  ratification. 

There  could  be  no  permanent  settlements  between 
capital  and  labor,  he  said,  that  did  not  recognize  the 
fundamental  concepts  for  which  labor  had  struggled. 

The  whole  world  gave  its  recognition  and  endorsement  to 
these  fundamental  purposes  in  the  League  of  Nations.  .  .  . 
The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  offers  us  the  way 
to  industrial  peace  and  conciliation.  No  other  road  lies 
open  to  us.  Not  to  pursue  this  one  is  longer  to  invite  en- 
mities, bitterness  and  antagonisms  which  in  the  end  only 
lead  to  industrial  and  social  disaster. 

In  these  words  the  President  made  it  clear  that  the 
program  of  labor  reform  upon  which  he  desired  the  as- 
sistance of  Congress  would  be  based  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  addendum  to  the  peace  treaty.  He  did 
not  indicate  the  legislation  he  believed  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  principles,  but  hinted  that  he  was  look- 
ing for  suggestions  to  the  Industrial  Conference  of 
seventeen  which  began  its  sessions  in  Washington  De- 
cember 1. 

The  demands  of  the  worker,  as  analj^zed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message,  are  for  wages  adequate  to  permit 
him  to  live  in  comfort  without  fear  of  poverty  in  old 
age;  sanitary  surroundings  in  which  to  work  and  live; 
and  the  means  to  provide  for  his  children's  health  and 
education.  "In  other  words,  it  is  his  desire  to  make  the 
conditions  of  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  him 
tolerable  and  easy  to  bear." 

Labor  must  not  be  longer  treated  as  a  commodity, 
the  President  said.  Governments  must  recognize  the 
right  of  men  "collectively  to  bargain  for  humane  ob- 
jects." There  must  be  no  interference  with  the  "free 
expression  of  opinion  and  with  the  advocacy  of  orderly 
political  change,  however  fundamental."  The  right  of 
"individuals"  to  strike  must  be  held  inviolate  and  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  process  of  government. 

"But,"  the  President  added,  "there  is  a  predominant 
right,  and  that  is  the  right  of  the  government  to  protect 
all  its  people  and  to  assert  its  power  and  majesty 
against  the  challenge  of  any  class." 

The  Government's  method  of  handling  the  coal  strike 
was  in  his  mind  when  this  was  written,  and  the  possi- 
bility that  even  stronger  methods  might  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  dealing  with  the  threatened  railroad  strike. 
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The  Government,  when  it  asserts  that  right,  seeks  not 
to  antagonize  a  class  but  simply  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
whole  people  as  against  the  irreparable  harm  and  injury 
that  might  be  done  by  the  attempt  of  any  class  to  usurp 
a  power  that  only  the  Government  itself  has  a  right  to  ex- 
ercize as  a  protection  to  all. 

Senator  Cummins  took  the  President's  words  as  a 
tacit  endorsement  of  the  anti-strike  clauses  of  his  bill 
for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership, 
consideration  of  which  is  now  being  rushed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  worker,  under  these  clauses,  is  not  penalized 
when  he  exercizes  his  right  as  an  individual  to  strike, 
but  only  when  he  conspires  with  others  to  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce  by  quitting  work  collectively. 
President  Wilson  touched  upon  the  railroad  situation 
in  his  message  only  to  say  he  would  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  problem  in  a  later  address.  Meanwhile  the  plans  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  are  being  made  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  carriers  to  private  operation  on  January  1. 

The  President's  renewed  urgings  to  acceptance  of  the 
treaty  and  the  covenant  as  a  means  of  controlling  labor 
unrest  were  without  effect  upon  Senator  Lodge.  He 
clings  to  his  plan  .of  declaring  peace  by  resolution  of 
Congress,  and  said  after  the  reading  of  the  President's 
message  it  was  only  the  absence  of  two  Republican 
senators — Harding  and  New — that  prevented  an  imme- 
diate and  favorable  report  upon  the  resolution  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

President  Wilson  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the 
methods  of  arbitration  fixed  upon  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes  might  well  be  applied  to  the  field 
of  labor,  and  asked  that  Congress  consider  the  wisdom 
of  setting  up  a  tribunal  for  this  purpose.  Senator  Cum- 
mins saw  in  this  request  approval  by  the  President  for 
his  plan  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  in 
all  basic  industries. 


Judge 

HOW    TIMES    HAVE    CHANGED 

Prominent  citizen  to  his  plumber  (timidly)  :  "You  don't  happen 
to  have  an  old  suit  of  clothes  at  home  that  you  don't  need,  do 
you?" 

The  President's  concluding  note  was  a  stern  warn- 
ing against  direct  action  and  attempted  dictation  by 
minorities  in  the  United  States.  It  made  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  minority  was  of  labor  or  capital; 
there  was  no  room  here  for  domination  by  privilege. 

The  instrument  of  all  reform  in  America  is  the  ballot. 
The  road  to  economic  and  social  reform  in  America  is  the 
straight  road  of  justice  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men.  Men  have  but  to  follow  this  road  to  realize  the  full 
fruition  of  their  objects  and  purposes.  Let  those  beware 
who  would  take  the  shorter  road  of  disorder  and  revolu- 
tion. The  right  road  is  the  road  of  justice  and  orderly 
process. 

,R.  M,  B.,  Washington. 


The  Right  Road 


Salient  Points  in   President  Wilson's  Message  to  the  Congress  on  December  2,  1919 


Budget  System 


Taxes 


Tariff 


Returned  Soldiers 


That  there  should  be  one  single  au- 
thority responsible  for  the  making  of 
all  appropriations  and  that  appropriations  should  be 
made  not  independently  of  each  other,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  one  single  comprehensive  plan  of  expenditure 
properly  related  to  the  nation's  income,  there  can  be 
no  doubt. . 

Simplification  of  the  income  and  profits  taxes 
has  become  an  immediate  necessity. 
The  productivity  of  the  country,  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  war,  must  find  an  outlet  by  exports 
to  foreign  countries,  and  any  measures  taken  to  prevent 
imports  will  inevitably  curtail  exports,  force  curtail- 
ment of  production,  load  the  banking  machinery  of  the 
country  with  credits  to  carry  unsold  products,  and  pro- 
duce industrial  stagnation   and   unemployment. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  our  returning 
soldiers  are  assisted  in  every  prac- 
ticable way  to  find  the  places  for  which  they  are  fitted 
in  the  daily  work  of  the  country. 

n  iff  A  nu  •  T  Altho  the  United  States  will 
Dyestuffs  and  Chemicals     ^j^^jy  ^^^  unhesitatingly  join 

in  the  program  of  international  disarmament  it  will, 
nevertheless,  be  a  policy  of  obvious  prudence  to  make 
certain  of  the  successful  maintenance  of  many  strong 
and  well-equipped  chemical  plants. 

The  importance  of  doing  everything  possible 
to  promote  production  along  economical  lines, 
to  improve  marketing,  and  to  make  rural  life  more 
attractive  and  healthful,  is  obvious. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  widespread  condition  of  po- 
litical restlessness  in  our  body  politic.  The  causes  of 
this  unrest,  while  various  and  complicated,  are  super- 
ficial rather  than  deep  seated.  Broadly,  they  arise  from 
or  are  connected  with  the  failure  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  arrive  speedily  at  a  just  and  permanent 


Food 


Farmers 


Unrest  and  Radicalism 


peace  permitting  return  to  normal  conditions,  from 
the  transfusion  of  radical  theories  from  seething  Euro- 
pean centers  pending  such  delay,  from  heartless  prof- 
iteering resulting  in  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  living, 
and  lastly  from  the  machinations  of  passionate  and 
malevolent  agitators.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  in  deal- 
ing with  this  situation  Congress  should  not  be  impa- 
tient or  drastic,  but  should  seek  rather  to  remove  the 
cause. 

I  renew  and  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  the 
extension  of  the  present  Food  Control  act  as  to 
the  period  of  time  in  which  it  shall  remain  in  opera- 
tion. ...  I  also  renew  my  recommendation  that  the 
Congress  pass  a  law  regulating  cold  storage.  .  .  .  Also 
that  all  goods  destined  for  interstate  commerce  should 
in  every  case,  where  their  form  or  package  makes  it 
possible,  be  plainly  marked  with  the  price  at  which 
they  left  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

There  can  be  no  settled  conditions  lead- 
ing to  increased  production  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  living  if  labor  and  capital  are  to 
be  antagonists  instead  of  partners.  .  .  . 

The  only  way  to  keep  men  from  agitating  against 
grievances  is  to  remove  the  grievances.  .  .  . 

Governments  must  recognize  the  right  of  men  col- 
lectively to  bargain  for  humane  objects  that  have  at 
their  base  the  mutual  protection  and  welfare  of  those 
engaged  in  all  industries.  .  .  . 

Labor  not  only  is  entitled  to  an  adequate  wage,  but 
capital  should  receive  a  reasonable  return  upon  its 
investment  and  is  entitled  to  protection  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  every  emergency.  .  .  . 

The  right  of  individuals  to  strike  is  inviolate  and 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  process  of  gov- 
ernment, but  there  is  a  predominant  right  and  that  is 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  protect  all  of  its  people 
and  to  assert  its  power  and  majesty  against  the  chal- 
lenge of  any  class. 


Labor  Troubles 
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©  Vnderioood  i  Vndertcood 


Lady  Astor,  M.  P. 


The  first  woman  elected  to  the  British  Parliament,  Lady  Astor — before  her  marriage 
one  of  the  Langhorne  girls  of  Virginia.  Lady  Astor  ran  for  Parliament  on  the 
Conservative  ticket  from  her  husband's  district  after  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
At  her  first  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons  she  established  the  precedent  of 
plain,  dark  street  dress  for  women  M.  P.'s — for  there  seems  to  be  no  question  in 
the   British  mind  but   there  mil  be   others  soon  to   sit  in  the  House   of   Commons 
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Problems  of  Peace 

THE  failure  of  the  Senate  to  pass  upon  the  treaty 
with  Germany  and  the  announced  departure  of 
the  entire  American  Peace  Commission  from 
Paris  early  in  December  have  brought  dismay  to 
France  and  England  because,  as  they  say,  it  will  be 
interpreted  by  Germany  as  meaning  that  America  has 
withdrawn  from  the  concert  of  the  powers.  It  seems 
already  to  have  had  an  effect  in  emboldening  the  Ger- 
mans to  resistance  to  the  new  demands  of  the  Peace 
Conference  in  the  hope  of  revising  the  original  treaty 
in  their  favor. 

The  German  peace  delegation  has  been  summoned 
to  Paris  to  ,sign  a  protocol  to  the  treaty  containing 
some  new  provisions  as  to  the  armistice.  The  clause  in 
this  protocol  most  objectionable  to  the  Germans  is  that 
requiring  them  to  pay  for  the  German  warships  sunk  at 
Scapa  Flow.  According  to  the  armistice  almost  the 
whole  German  navy  was  surrendered  and  was  placed 
in  the  charge  of  the  British  for  safekeeping  in  the 
midst  of  the  Orkney  Islands.  But  on  the  day  the  peace 
treaty  was  signed  all  the  ships  were  sunk  by  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  been  left  on  board  as  caretakers.  The 
French  accused  the  British  of  conniving  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fleet  because  otherwise  the  warships  would 
have  been  divided  up  among  the  Allies  and  so  weakened 
the  relative  strength  of  the  British  navy.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  British  naval  authorities  had  pre- 
viously recommended  the  sinking  of  the  German  vessels 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  worthless  and  would  not 
even  pay  to  break  up  as  scrap  iron.  The  Peace  Confer- 
ence decided  that  the  act  was  a  violation  of  the  armis- 
tice and  that  the  German  Government  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  their  full  value. 

In  particular  the  Germans  object  to  the  demand  for 
the  surrender  within  ninety  days  of  400,000  tons  of 
dredges,  floating  docks  and  tugs  as  compensation  for 
the  German  warships  that  were  scuttled  at  Scapa  Flow 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  This  claim  is  regarded 
by  the  Germans  as  designed  to  annihilate  theirs  com- 
mercial system.  The  Elbe  harbor  would  soon  silt  up  if 
not  dredged.  They  also  protest  against  the  provision  in 
the  annex  to  the  new  protocol  permitting  France  when- 
ever she  will  to  march  troops  into  Germany.  The  Ger- 
mans further  protest  against  the  continued  retention 
of  the  German  prisoners  in  France  and  their  employ- 
ment in  the  work  of  reparation.  The  prisoners  taken  by 
the  British,  Americans  and  Belgians  have  been  sent 
home  long  ago. 

Now  that  a  government  neither  Bolshevik  nor  mon- 
archist has  been  set  up  in  Budapest  the  Allies  are 
prepared  to  make  peace  with  Hungary.  A  Hungarian 
delegation  has  been  sent  to  Paris  to  receive  the  peace 
terms.  It  is  headed  by  Count  Apponyi,  who  has  been  a 
lifelong  leader  in  the  international  movement  and  has 
visited  America  in  that  work.  The  treaty  with  Hun- 
gary will  leave  unsettled  the  final  disposition  of  the 
Adriatic  port  of  Fiume,  which  both  the  Italians  and 
Yugoslavs  claim.    • 

The  question  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Poland  has 
been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Council  by  drawing  a  line 
beyond  the  limit  at  first  assigned  to  Poland  but  not  so 
far  as  the  Polish  forces  have  penetrated  into  Russia. 
Eastern  Galicia,  which  the  Ukrainians  claimed  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  chiefly  populated  by  their  race 
(Ruthenians),  has  been  given  over  to  Poland  for 
twenty-five  years  under  a  mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Rumania  has  never  signed  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain 
between  the  Allies  and  Austria  because  she  objected  to 
the   stipulation   that   the   inhabitants    of   the   Austro- 


Vnderwood  i  linderuiood 

The  central  figure  in  our  recent  difficulties  with  Mexicv— 
William  O.  Jenkins,  American  Consular  Agent  at  Puebk. 
who  was  kidnapped  by  Mexican  bandits  and  held  for  ranson. 
The  State  Department's  two  demands  for  his  immediate  rt> 
lease  have  been  complied  with  by  the  Mexican  GovemmeE'. 

Hungarian  territory  annexed  by  Rumania  should  hay* 
equal  rights  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  The  Suprem* 
Council  has  at  last  notified  Rumania  that  she  must  sigi 
the  treaty  immediately,  otherwise  she  will  be  consi^ 
ered  as  having  withdravni  voluntarily  from  the  alliancv 


Mexico 


MEXICO  always  seems  able  to  produce  an  irritai' 
for  the  United  States.  The  latest  instance  co» 
sists  in  the  rearrest  and  imprisonment  on  &>*• 
urday,   November   15,  by  the  Mexican   authorities,   c 
William  O.  Jenkins,  United  States  Consular  Agent  s. 
Puebla,  on  the  charge  that  he  was  not,  as  he  claimev. 
abducted  by  Federico  Cordova,  the  bandit  leader,  Du 
was  in  connivance  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  discre*- 
iting  the  Mexican   Government.   The  evidence   to  aar* 
seems  to  be  that  this  charge  was  trumped  up  by  tn* 
Mexican  authorities  themselves  as  a  possible  means  c 
escaping   the    responsibility    of   failing   to    protect    ai 
American  official.  At  any  rate  the  circumstances  of  tn* 
case   received   thoro   investigation   by   the  Washingxoi 
authorities,   with  the  result  that   the   Government   oi 
November  17  made  "urgent  representations"  to  Mexic* 
for  the  immediate  release  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  on  N- ■• 
vember  20  demanded  this  release. 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  reexamined  by  the  Puebla  author- 
ties,  on  November  21,  but  was  returned  to  jail.  Pron 
Washington  it  was  reported  that  "if  the  attitude  o' 
the  Carranza  government  should  force  the  hands  of  in^ 
United  States,  the  Government  was  prepared  to  go  t.( 
the  full  limit  necessary  properly  and  adequately  to  dea 
with  the  situation."  This  was  interpreted  as  meanmf 
that  the  Administration  would  be  prepared  to  seno  x 
military  expedition  to  effect  the  release  of  Mr.  JenkiD> 
if  such  a  drastic  step  should  prove  necessary.  Furine* 
investigation  by  the  State  Department  showed  that  lv:r 
Jenkins'  imprisonment  must  be  based  either  on  ni* 
personal  acts  or  on  the  fact  that  he  is  an  Americat 
citizen.  The  Washington  Government  was,  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  still  waiting. 

Finally,  on  November  26,  the  reply  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  Secretary  Lansing's  note  of  November 
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20  was  received.  The  note  contained  the  refusal  to  re- 
lease Mr.  Jenkins.  The  refusal  was  based  on  the  ground 
that  "in  accordance  with  the  Mexican  Constitution  and 
system  of  government  the  executive  departments  could 
not  order  the  release  of  a  foreigner  on  trial  before  a 
state  tribunal."  The  reply  attributes  to  our  Govern- 
ment "faulty  knowledge"  of  Mexico's  penal  laws ;  it 
claims  that  "the  imprisonment  of  Jenkins  is  not  unjus- 
tified or  arbitrary,"  and  that  Jenkins  made  signed 
declarations   which   have  been   found   to   be   contradic- 


£nott  in  Dallas  S'eus 


Waiting  for  the  second  table 


tory";  it  asserts  that  the  Puebla  judge  "has  found  evi- 
dence to  support  a  charge  of  perjury  in  a  judicial  dec- 
laration which  justifies  detention,  that  Jenkins  is 
merely  detained  pending  trial,  and  that  he  could  have 
obtained  his  freedom  by  paying  bail.  For  these  reasons 
the  "Government  of  Mexico  cannot  grant  the  demand 
for  liberation." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Carranza  reply  was 
hardly  satisfactory  to  official  circles  in  Washington 
any  more  than  it  was  to  the  public  at  large.  What  the 
course  of  the  Government  would  be  was,  however,  not 
disclosed.  Of  significance  nevertheless  was  the  publica- 
tion, in  the  press  of  the  next  morning,  of  accounts  of 
a  "review"  at  El  Paso  in  which  mounted  reserve,  tanks, 
artillery  and  aeroplanes  participated.  It  is  no  secret 
that  extensive  American  forces  are  stationed  on  the 
border. 

After  the  receipt  of  the  reply  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment there  was  a  seeming  pause  in  the  develop- 
ments, altho  there  was  much  speculation  and  surmisal 
concerning  it.  The  position  of  the  State  Department 
was  that  a  new  issue  had  been  introduced  into  the  situ- 
ation by  the  allegation  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
that  Jenkins  had  resorted  to  falsification  in  his  state- 
ments made  to  the  court  at  Puebla,  and  that  accord- 
ingly it  was  necessary  to  get  at  the  facts  regarding 
this  charge  before  this  Government  should  take  further 
action.  To  this  end  Mr.  G.  T.  Simmerlin,  American 
Charge  d'Affaires  in  Mexico  City,  was  requested  to 
provide  this  Government  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment 
and  of  the  evidence  against  Jenkins.  The  time  neces- 
sary for  the  Mexican  Government  to  comply  with  this 
request  might  furnish  the  very  period  of  grace  which 
that  Government  seems  to  have  desired. 

The  Government  regards  the  Jenkins  case  as  only 
one   of    many   that    have    been    accumulating    against 


Mexico,  and  as  only  part  of  the  whole  extremely  com- 
plicated Mexican  problem.  Indeed,  with  the  Jenkins 
case  still  pending,  there  came  a  report  of  the  killing  of 
an  American  citizen,  James  Wallace,  an  agent  of  the 
Gulf  Refining  Company,  by  Carranzist  soldiers,  on  No- 
vember 26,  and  also  of  the  holding  for  ransom  during 
five  months,  and  the  final  starving  to  death  of  the  nat- 
uralized citizen.  Otto  T.  Lund.  The  death  of  these  two 
men  brings  up  the  roll  of  American  citizens  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  Mexico  since  July  8  to  eight.  The  re- 
sult is  that,  after  the  unsatisfactory  reply  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government  to  the  note  of  November  20,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  governments  are  in  a  condition 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  An  ultimatum,  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations,  and  intervention  on  a  thoro- 
going  scale  are  the  several  steps  that  are  regarded  as 
likely  to  be  taken  by  this  country.  The  use  of  450,000 
troops  and  three  years'  time  are  regarded  as  necessary 
in  order  "thoroly"  to  intervene. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  taken  on  December 
1  when  Secretary  Lansing  dispatched  a  second  note  to 
the  Mexican  Government  demanding  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Jenkins,  and  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  any 
judicial  discussion  of  "irrelevant  matters  and  unim- 
portant incidents."  The  contention  of  the  Mexican 
Government  in  reference  to  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case  were  characterized  by  Mr.  Lansing  as  "mere  ex- 
cuses." "The  government  of  the  United  States  invites 
and  desires  the  fullest  investigation  of  this  case,"  he 
said,  yet  it  "fails  to  discern  in  the  application  of  the 
Mexican  penal  laws"  "any  approximation  to  impartial 
treatment  of  Jenkins,"  but  discovers  only  a  "denial  of 
justice."  The  note  continues  to  say,  that  the  charge 
that  Jenkins  rendered  "false  judicial  testimony"  must 
be  taken  as  "merely  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government,"  since  it  is  entirely 
unsupported  by  evidence,  as  shown  by  the  investigation 
of  the  case  by  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  Mexico.  The  only  "conclusion"  to  be  drawn  from  the 
reply  of  the  Mexican  Government  is,  then,  that  there 
has  been  "a  studied  effort"  "to  divert  attention  from 
the  actual  situation  at  Puebla,"  and  the  purpose  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  "assume  a  wilful 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  the  Am.erican  public 
that  have  been  roused  to  the  point  of  indignation."  In 
the  circumstances  "the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  renew  its  request  for  the  immediate  re- 
lease of  Consular-Agent  Jenkins  from  further  impris- 
onment." 

The  Coal  Strike 

ON  November  14  the  coal  strike  entered  on  what 
promised  to  be  its  last  stage — for  the  time  be- 
ing— until  the  miners  shall  again  use  their  power 
to  demand  higher  wages  and  shorter  work  periods,  or 
the  operators  shall  overlook  labor  conditions  that  de- 
mand readjustment,  and  neglect  to  correct  such  con- 
ditions on  their  own  initiative.  The  original  demands 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  made  over  two 
months  ago,  in  September,  and  the  strike  was  called 
November  1.  On  the  11th  of  November  the  strike 
order  was  recalled  by  President  Lewis  of  the  Mine 
Workers,  and  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  immediately 
called  a  meeting  of  representatives  and  operators  from 
all  the  fields  involved  in  the  walkout.  This  conference 
was  to  begin  its  sessions  in  Washington  on  the  14th, 
"for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  basis  of  settlement." 
The  miners  accepted  Mr.  Wilson's  invitation  forthwith, 
as  did  also  the  operators  thru  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Brew- 
ster, head  of  the  operators'  association  of  the  central 
competitive  field.  The  acceptance  of  both  parties  was 
on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  to  negotiate  "a  contract 
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The  Allied  fleets  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  large  minefields 
shown  on  this  map  just  about  a 
year  after  the  war  ended.  During 
those  twelve  months  40,000  square 
miles  of  mine-sown  waters  were 
searched,  some  of  them  several 
times,  until  navigation  in  the 
former  war  zones  is  practically 
safe.  The  work  was  under  the 
direction  of  the  British  Navy  with 
twenty-five  other  countries  co- 
operating. The  American  ships 
were  allotted  a  portion  of  the 
northern  barrage  for  clearance; 
the  French  Navy  had  an  area  be- 
tween the  Belgian  and  French 
coasts.  The  Germans  were  put  to 
the  task  of  clearing  away  the  large 
minefields  which  lie  to  the  eastward 


Below  are  the  fifty-nine  ships 
which  made  up  the  IJnited  States 
mine-sweeping  fleet,  home  from 
their  year  of  work  in  the  North 
Sea,  where  they  took  up  more  than 
50,000  mines.  The  fleet  was  drawn 
up  in  the  Hudson  River  for  re- 
view by  Secretary  Daniels  and  the 
crew  had  a  chance  to  get  ashore  in 
time  for  big  football  game  when 
the  Navy  beat  the  Army  6  to  0 
©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
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;o  be  in  force  upon  the  termination  of  the  contract  now 
:n  effect."  Accordingly  Secretary  Wilson  was  to  take 
ID  his  work  of  mediation  exactly  where  it  was  laid 
-side  when  the  first  conference  went  to  pieces  the  lat- 
er part  of  October,  tho  with  the  differences  that  on 
nis  second  occasion  no  strike  threat  was  continually 
0  irritate  one  party  to  the  conference.  Furthermore 
ne  conference  was  to  be  more  representative,  since  it 
'i'as  to  include  the  delegates  of  both  miners  and  oper- 
itors  from  more  than  twenty  states,  and  not  alone  of 
nose  from  the  central  competitive  field  that  comprises 
ndiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  This 
iCtion  of  Mr.  Wilson's  in  broadening  the  representa- 
ion  was  a  move  in  the  direction  of  securing  a  wiser 
-.nd  more  lasting  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  Together 
vith  the  firmness  shown  by  the  Government  in  its  legal 
iction  against  the  miners,  and  the  reasonableness  of 
ne  miners  in  complying  with  the  government's  de- 
mand, Mr.  Wilson's  action  may  presage  the  adoption 
a  the  future  of  methods  or  of  legal  instruments  where- 
)y  disputes  between  labor  unions  and  employers,  and 
ne  conditions  that  lead  to  such  disputes,  will  be  equit- 
ioly  adjusted  thru  means  other  than  the  strike. 

The  President's  cabinet  together  with  Director-Gen- 
lial  Hines  and  Dr.  Garfield  met  in  a  six  hour  session 
a  Tuesday,  November  25,  but  succeeded,  only  as  at  the 
:rst  conference  of  miners  and  operators,  in  reaching 
.  deadlock;  they  were  quite  unable  to  agree  on  the 
retails  of  the  Government  plans  to  bring  about  an 
ii2:reement.  In  the  meantime,  Ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  McAdoo  had  relieved  the  monotony  by  issu- 
ng  a  statement  that  the  operators  had  in  191'7  made 
iS  high  as  2000  per  cent  profits.  To  this  the  operators 
-eplied  that  they  questioned  not  only  Mr.  McAdoo's 
iffures,  but  also  the  propriety  of  his  "injecting"  him- 


V'nderwood  d  CtuieTicoud 

England  had  chiefly  ridicule  for  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson's  efforts 
:o  convert  the  country  to  American  theories  of  prohibition 
until  in  a  serious  accident  he  proved  himseK  up  to  the  British 
ideal  of  good  sportsmanship.  Some  students  dragged  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  leader  from  the  platform  during  one  of  his 
jpeerhes  and  took  him  for  a  parade  thru  the  London  streets 
in  the  course  of  which  his  eye  was  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be 
removed.  But  "Pussyfoot"  Johnson  kept  on  smiling.  As  soon 
as    he   is   out    of   the   hospital    he    intends    to    renew    his   efforts 


self,  as  an  ex-governmental  official,  into  "the  present 
tense  situation."  Editorial  comment  was  also  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Mr.  McAdoo  was  trimming  his  political  lamps. 
Mr.  McAdoo  replied,  reasserting  the  correctness  of  his 
figures  and  justifying  his  action  by  citing  Section  257 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1918  to  the  effect  that 
"returns  are  to  be  public  records."  And  the  Treasury 
Department  issued  an  official  statement  on  the  26th 
that  partially  confirmed  Mr.  McAdoo.  According  to  this 
official  statement,  operators'  profits  were,  in  1916,  from 
10  per  cent  to  35  per  cent;  in  1917,  from  15  per  cent 
to  800  per  cent,  the  average  being  from  100  per  cent 
to  150  per  cent;  in  1918  from  15  per  cent  to  300  per 
cent. 

Finally,  in  the  evening  of  November  26,  Dr.  Garfield 
made  public  the  decision  reached  at  the  cabinet  meet- 
ing. It  was  that  the  miners  of  the  competitive  district 
be  granted  a  wage  increase  of  14  per  cent;  that  the 
price  of  coal  to  the  public  be  not  increased,  and  that 
the  Government  for  the  present  continue  in  control  of 
prices.  This  decision,  he  said,  was  reached  thru  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  set  forth  on  November  24. 
This  method  showed  that  an  increase  of  14  per  cent  at 
the  present  time  would  bring  the  average  wages  up  to 
a  point  that  would  meet  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  since  the  last  increase  in  wages. 

Dr.  Garfield  also  presented  the  recommendation  of 
the  cabinet,  that  a  permanent  advisory  body,  headed 
by  Secretary  Lane,  and  with  an  equal  representation  of 
both  miners  and  operators,  be  formed,  to  get  informa- 
tion on,  and  make  quarterly  reports  concerning,  such 
matters  as  production,  distribution  and  storage  of  coal, 
the  cost  of  living,  and  the  selling  prices  and  the  profits 
obtained  by  operators,  middlemen  and  retailers. 

The  operators  immediately  accepted  the  decision  as 
to  the  increase  in  wages,  but  the  miners  refused  even 
to  consider  it,  still  insisting  on  the  increase  suggested 
by  Secretary  Wilson,  and  even  claiming  that  the  Sec- 
retary had  been  repudiated.  Nor  was  the  situation  bet- 
tered on  Thursday,  when,  after  the  miners  had  again 
rejected  the  operators'  proposal  that  the  question  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  both  parties  adjourned  sine 
die.  Before  doing  this  the  operators  and  miners  con- 
cluded this  chapter  in  the  negotiations  by  issuing  state- 
ments to  the  public. 

With  the  negotiations  of  the  second  conference  re- 
sulting in  this  unhappy  end,  the  Federal  Government 
immediately  set  about,  by  the  exercize  of  its  own 
powers,  to  break  the  strike,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 
country  had  coal.  This  the  Government  planned  to  do 
by  various  means,  but  chiefly  by  the  prosecution  of  both 
miners  and  operators  who  might  agree  or  arrange  to 
hinder  the  production  of  coal,  and  by  the  use  of  both 
federal  and  state  troops  to  protect  all  those  miners 
who  might  wish  to  work  and  to  accept  the  14  per  cent 
wage  increase,  which  the  operators  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  pay. 

However,  against  this  effort  of  the  Government,  the 
miners  evidently  intend  to  fight.  This  means,  of  course, 
defiance  of,  if  not  rebellion  against,  the  Government. 
The  miners  did  not  go  back  to  work  after  the  recall  of 
the  strike  order  on  November  11,  seemingly  because 
of  a  technicality,  it  is  alleged;  and  again  they  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  Government's  decision  as  to  hours  and 
wages.  They  also  plan,  with  the  help  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  fight  the  injunction  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  Thus  the  country  is  placed  in  a  situation  that 
has  few,  if  any,  precedents,  and  that  is  full  of  possi- 
bilities, both  good  and  evil.  The  actual  fight  in  the  coal 
fields  began  December  1,  when  the  operators  complied 
with  the  decision  of  the  Government  by  posting  the 
notices  necessary  to  the  resumption  of  mining,  and  by 
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rens   sake 


What  Cocoa  for  Billyhs  Breakfast? 


BILLY  is  just  a  rosy-cheeked, 
freckle-nosed  boy.  He's  all  boy, 
too,  and  don't  you  forget  it. 

Billy  isi  blessed  with  a  whopping 
big  "boy"  appetite,  coupled  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  what  he  eats  or 
drinks  or  when  or  why. 

For  a  good  many  mornings  now 
Billy  has  been  starting  off  to  school 
or  play  with  a  good  warm  cup  of 
LOWNEY'S  Cocoa  under  his  little 
belt. 

Now,  perhaps  you  ask,  "Why 
LOWNEY'S?" 

Quite  a  while  ago  Billy's  mother 
found  that  a  lot  of  cocoas  had  been 
selfishly  "robbed"  of  the  nutriment 


her  boy  needed — a  large  percentage 
of  the  nutritive  butter  fats  had  been 
removed. 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
learned  that  some  otherwise  very  good 
"grown-up"  cocoas  were  not  well 
suited  to  her  boy's  digestion.  Their 
super-richness  proved  quite  a  tax  to 
his  little  stomach. 

Then  she  found  that  LOWNEY'S 
Cocoa  contained  just  25^  of  these 
"child -helping"  butter  fats.  She 
learned  that  this  correct  proportion 
gave  her  "Billy-boy"  all  the  good, 
wholesome  nourishment  he  could  as- 
similate, yet  taxed  his  young  digestion 
not  a  bit.  That  is  why  so  many 
mothers  say,  "For  your  children's 
sake— LOWNEY'S." 


At  grocers — in  flavor-tight  tins. 

ATTENTION  MOTHERS! 

Send  for  free  booklet  "Facts  for  Mothers  of  Little  Chaps",  and 
recipe  book.     Address  the  Walter  M.  Lowney  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOWNEY'S  has  always  been  in  accord  with  the  Govcnuiicitt  Pure  Food  Standards.   It  is  in  accord, 
too,  with  Dr.  Wiley's  and  the  Westfield  Standard  of  Pure  Foods. 
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@  Harris  i  Ewing 

The  new  office  of  Prohibition  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
is  filled  by  John  F.  Kramer.  He  will  have  entire  charge  of  seeing 
that  strict  prohibition,  both  wartime  and  constitutional,  is  en- 
forced thruout  the  length  and  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  U.  S. 

announcing  the  new  wage  scale  to  be  effective  at  once. 
But  altho  troops  were  on  hand  to  protect  those  who 
wished  to  work,  few  workers  appeared. 

The  issue  has  become  a  sharply  drawn  one  between 
the  Government,  representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  miners.  And  the  Government,  to  keep 
the  situation  in  hand,  immediately  placed  the  country 
on  the  war  time  fuel  basis  with  which  it  had  become 
familiar,  especially  in  the  cold  and  dark  days  of  two 
years  ago.  What  the  outcome  will  be  is  indicated  per- 
haps by  what  has  happened  in  such  typical  strikes  as 
those  of  the  steel  workers,  the  Boston  policemen  and 
the  New  York  printers.  The  future  is  always  difficult 
to  read  with  certainty,  but  there  is  no  better  method 
of  reading  it  than  by  appeal  to  the  past. 

The  Fall  of  Omsk 

THE  chief  center  of  opposition  to  the  Bolsheviki 
for  the  past  year  has  been  the  Government  set 
up  at  Omsk,  Siberia,  by  Admiral  Kolchak.  He 
received  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  mili- 
tary supplies  from  Great  Britain  and  other  Allies.  Jap- 
anese troops,  said  to  have  numbered  80,000,  put  down 
risings  in  his  rear.  The  Czechoslovaks,  altho  they  dis- 
trusted Kolchak,  were  required  by  the  Allies  to  remain 
in  Siberia  and  guard  the  railroad.  The  American  Com- 
mission under  John  F.  Stevens  kept  the  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  in  running  order.  An  army  of  Russian  conscripts 
and  volunteers  was  raised,  equipped  and  drilled  for  him 
by  British  and  French  officers.  With  these  troops  an 
advance  was  made  into  European  Russia  which  almost 
reached  the  Volga  River  last  summer  and  was  expected 
to  take  Moscow  within  a  few  weeks.  But  the  attack  was 
repulsed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who  in  turn  pushed  over 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  into  Siberia.  The  Kolchak  sol- 
diers deserted  to  the  Soviet  side  by  the  thousands  and 
little  opposition  was  offered  to  the  advance  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki toward  Omsk.  On  November  1  Kolchak  called  a 
mass-meeting  and  made  a  patriotic  appeal  for  support, 
declaring  that  Omsk  would  never  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  for  if  it  did  all  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  Russia  would  have  gone  for 
naught.  He  promised  the  peasants  and  soldiers  imme- 


diate elections  for  a  constituent  assembly  and  distribu- 
tion of  land  to  the  people. 

But  these  concessions  came  too  late.  Already  as  he 
spoke  the  Government  departments  were  being  moved 
to  Irkutsk,  1526  miles  eastward,  and  the  trains  were 
jammed  with  refugees.  The  retreat  became  a  rout  and 
the  rout  a  stampede.  The  Russian  soldiers  abandoned 
their  impedimenta  and  threw  away  their  guns  and  com- 
mandeered locomotives  and  trains  in  order  to  make 
their  escape.  The  railroad  soon  became  blocked  by- 
wrecked  cars  and  fuelless  locomotives.  Fifteen  trains 
bearing  officers  and  their  families  were  caught  by  the 
Red  cavalry  and  eight  thousand  of  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  officers  fell  into  their  hands.  According  to 
the  reports  of  the  Stevens  Commission  the  Bolsheviki 
captured  in  Omsk  eleven  generals  and  a  thousand  other 
officers  and  39,000  of  the  Kolchak  troops,  as  well  as 
2000  machine  guns,  30,000  uniforms  with  overcoats, 
4,000,000  rounds  of  amunition,  75  locomotives  and 
5000  loaded  cars.  In  evacuating  Omsk  on  November  IS 
Kolchak  ordered  the  ammunition  which  could  not  be 
carried  away  should  be  destroyed,  but  in  blowing  up' 
these  stores  the  city  was  partly  burned. 

The  remnants  of  Kolchak's  army,  some  30,000  half- 
trained  draft  troops,  have  been  gathered  at  Novo-Nik- 
olayevsk,  600  miles  east  of  Omsk.  Thirty  of  the  Ameri- 
can nurses  in  Irkutsk  have  been  transferred  to  the 
eastern  side  of  Lake  Baikal  but  it  is  now  believed  that 
Irkutsk  is  safe  for  the  present.  Kolchak  is  trying  to- 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  radical  elements  of  the 
population  that  he  had  alienated  by  his  military  dicta- 
torship. His  old  cabinet  has  resigned  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Victor  Pepeliaev,  is  trying  to  form  a 
coalition  government  embracing  all  parties  except  the 
Bolsheviki.  He  is  making  overtures  and  concessions  to* 
the  zemstvos  which  are  the  local  legislative  bodies,  to 
the  cooperative  associations  which  control  most  of  the 
trade,  to  the  Czechoslovaks  who  are  the  most  reliable 
troops,  and  to  the  Social  Revolutionists  who  constitute 
the  more  moderate  revolutionary  party.  But  Kerensky, 
first  president  of  the  Russian  republic  and  the  best 
known  representative  of  the  Social  Revolutionists,  now- 
living  in  England,  says  of  the  Kolchak  rule: 

There  is  no  crime  that  has  not  been  perpetrated  by- 
agents  of  Kolchak  against  the  population.  Documents  such 
as  I  have  illustrate  the  barbarous  conditions  in  which  the 
people  are  living  under  these  savages.  In  Siberia  there  are 
not  only  individual  cases  of  execution  and  torture,  but 
whole  villages  have  been  flogged,  not  excepting  school 
teachers  and  the  intelligenzia.  The  Administration  of  the 
country  is  reduced  to  a  shameless  and  unpunished  system 
of  pillage.  Cooperative  societies,  zemstvos  and  town  coun- 
cils are  persecuted  or  suppressed. 

The  Czechoslovaks  also  will  be  hard  to  win  over.  In,' 
fact,  on  the  day  that  Omsk  fell  the  Czechoslovaks  and' 
Social  Revolutionists  at  Vladivostok  rose  in  rebellion' 
against  the  Kolchak  dictatorship  and  demanded  con- 
stitutional government.  The  leader  of  the  movement 
was  General  Rudolph  Gaida,  the  brilliant  young  Czech' 
officer,  under  whose  command  the  Czechoslovak  pris- 
oners in  Russia  fought  their  way  thru  the  Bolsheviki' 
to  Siberia.  He  has  recently  been  awarded  the  highest 
military  honor.  War  Cross,  by  his  government  for  his^ 
successful  campaigns  against  the  Bolsheviki.  With  him 
were  three  former  members  of  the  Kerensky  govern- 
ment and  several  members  of  the  Duma,  the  national" 
assembly  that  the  Bolsheviki  dispersed.  Before  making' 
any  hostile  move  against  the  Kolchak  authorities  the 
Czechoslovaks  delivered  to  the  Allied  representatives 
a  memorandum  asking  to  be  allowed  to  go  home  and* 
declaring: 

The   military   authorities    of   the    Government    of    Omsk, 
are  permitting  criminal  actions  that  will  stagger  the  en- 
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Masterpieces  in  Bathroomware 

Ideals  of  utility  and  beauty  in  bathroom  equipment  which  have  been 
developing  in  the  minds  of  critical  people  for  generations  are  materialized, 
wrought  into  forms  of  enduring  artistry,  in  Crane  products. 

Crane  craftsmien  design  for  durability,  for  convenience,  for  the  utmost 
fulfillment  of  sanitary  requirements  —  and  the  ultimate  touch  of  master 
workmanship. 

CRANE 

is  more  than  the  name  of  a  vast  industrial  organization,  pledged  to  the 
highest  standards  of  manufacturing — it  is  the  accepted  symbol  of  super- 
lative quality  in  every  product  to  which  it  applies. 

To  insure  that  standard,  supplemental  parts  of  equipirients,  sold  by  the 
Crane  Co.  but  not  made  by  them,  are  built  from  their  own  designs  in 
many  cases  and  always  guaranteed  by  them. 

Crane  bathroom  appointments  are  limited  in  scope  only  by  the  desires 
of  Patrons.  This  is  equally  true  of  Crane  kitchen  fixtures,  and  heating, 
ventilating    and    vacuum    cleaning    systems.     Literature    on    request. 
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NEAR-BY  CRANE  BRANCH  TO  RENDER  CRANE  SERVICE 


Knoxville 
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Minneapolis 
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CRANE   CO. 

836  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 
VALVES- PIPE  FITTINGS -SANITARY  FIXTURES 


CRANE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS 

25  WEST  44'J  ST..NEW  YORK  CITY 
TO  WHICH  THE    PUBLIC   IS 
BRANCHES!  FIFTY-SIX    LEADING    CITIES    •    \ 


^hen  the  Western  Electric 
Company  Started  Fifty  Years  Ago 


M 


'OST  modern  comforts  were  un- 
know^n  a  half  century  ago.  To  our 
grandsires  the  city  water  supply  was  the 
village  pump.  Urban  transportation  cen- 
tered in  the  "depot  hack".  And  distant 
journeys  were  restless  adventures  on  the 
turnpike  stage. 

A  few  folks  were  just  learning  the  lux- 
ury of  gas,  but  most  others  still  read  by 
kerosene  lamps  or  candle  light. 

In  the  homes  of  the  "well-to-do"  the 
first  tinkle  of  the  electric  bell  was  heard. 
The  telegraph  was  an  expensive  means 
of  communication  used  largely  for  emer- 
gencies. And  other  signs  of  the  dawn  of 
the  electrical  age  were  appearing  here 
and  there. 

t^"  tS^  t5^  t^^ 

Upon  such  conditions  as  these  does  the 
Western  Electric  Company  look  back 
from  its  50th  Anniversary. 


It  began  as  a  small,  two-man  concern, 
formed  to  "carry  on  trade"  in  bells,  buz- 
zers, telegraph  supplies  and  other  elec- 
trical inventions  as  soon  as  they  were 
perfected.  For  the  Western  Electric  was 
then,  as  w^ell  as  now,  the  logical  channel 
through  which  what  was  best  electrically 
reached  the  public. 

Evidence  of  the  retention  of  this  leader- 
ship is  recorded  in  sales  that  exceed  a  half 
million  dollars  a  day,  and  a  working  force 
of  more  than  30,000  men  and  women. 


The  Western  Electric  Company  is  both 
manufacturer  and  distributor;  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  w^orld's  greatest  manufac- 
turer of  telephone  apparatus  and  the 
w^orld's  largest  distributor  of  electrical 
supplies. 

Houses  well -stocked  with  standard 
equipment  to  meet  every  electrical  need 


Western 

Every  thin  6       Electrical       Everywhere 


are  located  in  forty -two 
of  the  principal  distribu- 
ting centers  in  America,  while  twenty- 
one  others  operate  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient. 


Thus,  when  dealing  with  the  Western 
Electric — whether  you  buy  a  push  button, 
lamp,  telephone,  washing  machine,  a  reel 
of  cable  or  a  train  load  of  several  thou- 
sand different  kinds  of  electrical  supplies 


— you  gain  the  three-fold  advantage  of 
high  quality  merchandise,  prompt  service 
and  fair  prices.  And  you  can  use  one 
source  of  supply  for  all  your  electrical  needs. 


WESTERN    ELECTRIC    COMPANY 


New  York 

Pittsburgh 

Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

Dallas 

San  Francisco 

Syracuse 

Baltimore 

Charlotte 

Memphis 

Houston 

Oakland 

Newark 

Richmond 

New  Orleans 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

Los  Angeles 

Boston 

Norfolk 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

St.  Paul 

Seattle 

New  Haven 

Savannah 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Duluth 

Tacoma 

Philadelphia 

Jacksonville 

Milwaukee 

Oklahoma  City 

Denver 

Portland 

Buffalo 

Birmingham 

Detroit 

Omaha 

Salt  Lake  City 
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For  Foreign   Trade,   INTERNATIONAL  WESTERN    ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Canada — Northern  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Argentine— Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  Buenos  Aires 
Australia — 'Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd..  Sydney 
China — China  Electric  Company,  Ltd  ,  Peking 
Japan — Nippon  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Tokyo 
England — Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  London 
France— Le  Material  Telephonique,  Paris 


Holland — Bell  Telephone  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Hague 

Belgium — Bell  Telephone  i»,a..ufacturing  Company,  Antwerp 

Italy — Western  Electric  Italiana,  Milan 

Norway — Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Christiania 

Russia— N.  C.  Heisler  &  Company,  Petrograd 

Switzerland  — Bell  Telephone   Manufacturing  Company,  Berne 

South  Africa— Western  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  Johannesburg 
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Electric 

Everything       Electrical       Everywhere 
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Bondage  Nisse,  Stockholm 

Sweden,  too,  has  its  strikes.  "Yes,"  the  captain  is  saying,  "We 
ought  to  have  sailed  a  long  time  ago,  but  the  man  who  casts  off 
the  hawser  is  on  strike  and  so  we  can't  move  till  he  comes  back" 

tire  world.  The  burning  of  villages,  the  murder  of  masses 
of  peaceful  inhabitants  and  the  shooting  of  hundreds  of 
persons  of  democratic  convictions  and  also  those  only  sus- 
pected of  political  disloyalty  .occurs  daily.  The  responsi- 
bility for  this  before  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  fall  on 
us,  inasmuch  as  we,  possessing  sufficient  strength,  do  not 
prevent  this  lawlessness. 

But  the  attempted  revolt  at  Vladivostok  was  quickly 
suppressed  and  General  Gaida  vi^as  among  the  wounded. 
During  the  street  fighting  there  were  about  a  hundred 
casualties  among  the  civilians.  The  Americans  took  no 
part  in  the  contest  except  to  rescue  women  and  care 
for  the  wounded.  One  American  bluejacket  on  the  "New 
Orleans"  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  stray  bullet. 
General  Rosanov,  the  Russian  commander,  published 
a  note  of  thanks  to  "the  Allies,  and  particularly  the 
Japanese,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Russian  cause." 
But  Admiral  Kawahara  declared  that  the  Japanese  had 
preserved  their  attitude  of  neutrality  and  he  demanded 
a  correction  of  the  proclamation.  General  Gaida,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  it  was  the  interference  of  Japanese 
troops  that  prevented  the  success  of  his  movement  and 
the  Russian  Admiral  Federovitch  says  that  a  Japanese 
warship  aided  his  flotilla  in  suppressing  the  rising. 
General  Gaida  has  been  transported  to  Shanghai. 

Last  October  the  American  and  Allied  representa- 
tives in  Vladivostok  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Gen- 
eral Rosanov  because  of  the  cruelty  of  his  Cossacks  but 
Kolchak  did  not  dare  remove  him  for  fear  of  offending 
the  Cossacks. 

D'Annunzio  and  Italy 

GABRIELS  D'ANNUNZIO,  the  Italian  dramatist 
and  aviator  who  seized  the  city  of  Fiume  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Supreme  Council  and  of  his  own 
Government,  is  bent  on  extending  his  control  down  the 
entire  Dalmatian  coast.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  band  of  his 
followers  landed  at  Trau  with  the  aim  of  capturing 
Spalato,  which  the  Peace  Conference  had  assigned  to 
the  Yugoslavs,  but  this  attempt  was  foiled  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  American  marines  who  have  the  duty 
of  guarding  this  strip  of  the  coast. 

D'Annunzio's  next  raid  was  made  on  Zara,  which 
lies  between  Fiume  and  Spalato.  As  in  the  case  of 
Fiume  the  city  is  predominately  Italian,  but  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  overwhelmingly  Slav.  The  Pact  of 
London,  the  Armistice  and  the  Peace  Treaty  gave  Zara 


to  Italy  and  Fiume  to  Yugoslavia.  At  midnight  of  No- 
vember 13  the  destroyer  "Nullo"  with  d'Annunzio  and 
his  staff  on  board  left  the  harbor  of  Fiume  and  steamed 
southward.  She  was  followed  by  other  warships  carry- 
ing 600  of  the  Arditi  (Italian  shock  troops)  and  600 
Carabinieri  (Italian  light  infantry).  The  next  morning 
as  the  squadron  entered  the  harbor  of  Zara  it  was  chal- 
lenged by  one  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Italian  Admiral 
Millo,  who  was  entrusted  by  the  Supreme  Council  with 
the  protection  of  Zara.  From  the  "Nullo"  came  the  an- 
swering shout,  "I,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  commander  of 
the  city  of  Fiume,  am  going  to  Zara!"  The  sailors  on 
the  other  destroyer,  hearing  this,  set  up  a  shout  of 
"Viva  d'Annunzio!"  and  he  was  escorted  in  honor  into 
the  harbor  and  thru  streets  to  the  palace,  where  Ad- 
miral Millo  awaited  him.  After  a  brief  conference  he 
appeared  on  the  balcony  supported  by  the  admiral  and 
the  mayor  and  was  received  with  wild  and  continued 
applause  by  the  crowds  below.  When  he  could  be  heard 
he  said: 

Here  today  we  celebrate  divine  service.  We  came  from 
Fiume,  where  the  motto  is  "Italy  or  death!"  Arriving  at 
Zara,  we  are  greeted  by  the  cry  "Italy  or  death!"  And  you 
will  once  more  join  me  as  the  brothers  in  Fiume  did. 

The  flag  which  had  wrapped  the  body  of  his  fellow- 
aviator,  Captain  Randaccio,  who  perished  in  the  effort 
to  win  the  Carso  for  Italy,  was  then  displayed  by  d'An- 
nunzio, who  said: 

It  is  made  of  the  stuff  of  your  suffering,  woven  with 
faith  and  sewn  with  constancy.  From  the  Carso  it  was 
planted  on  the  tower  of  the  castle  at  Duino,  so  that  Trieste 
could  see  it.  To  the  dying  Randaccio  I  promised  to  hoist  it 
on  the  tower  of  San  Ciusto  in  Trieste,  which  promise  I  kept 
after  having  baptized  the  flag  with  the  water  of  Rome,  the 
capital.  Today  I  bring  it  to  Zara,  and  perhaps  further. 

Our  great  Admiral,  our  great  citizen,  you  have  accom- 
plished an  act  of  faith  which  will  be  honored  thruout  the 
centuries.  The  memory  of  this  act,  the  memory  of  this 
solemn  day,  which  is  also  the  anniversary  of  your  entrance 
into  Zara,  will  be  carved  upon  our  Roman  arch. 

Admiral  Millo  acepted  the  appointment  of  Governor 
of  Zara  from  d'Annunzio  and  placed  the  Italian  fleet 
at  his  disposal.  This  comprizes  four  warships,  one  of 
them  the  dreadnought,  and  four  torpedo-boat  destroyers. 
The  Italian  squadrons  at  Genoa  and  Smyrna  are  also 
reported  to  be  ready  to  aid  d'Annunzio  in  further  raids 
on  Dalmatian  ports.  This  coup  d'etat  gives  d'Annunzio 
some  50,000  troops  and  probably  all  the  Italian  forces 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic  would  go  over  to 
his  side  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  use  them  against 
him.  It  is  feared  that  he  may  be  emboldened  by  his 
success  to  make  raids  upon  other  Adriatic  ports  such 
as  Sebenico,  Spalato,  Avlona  or  Trieste.  He  has  also 
declared  his  intention  of  occupying  Montenegro  to  pre- 
vent its  incorporation  with  Serbia  as  has  been  voted  by 
the  Montenegrin  national  assembly.  He  openly  defies 
the  League  of  Nations  which,  he  says,  "was  invented 
by  international  Jews  as  a  blind  for  their  speculations 
against  the  populations  of  the  whole  world." 

As  long  ago  as  September  the  Serbian  Government 
warned  the  Peace  Conference  that  Admiral  Millo,  who 
derived  his  authority  from  the  Conference,  was 
openly  participating  in  demonstrations  at  Zara  for  an- 
nexation to  Italy.  The  Yugoslav  delegation  at  Paris  had 
now  again  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Council  for  protec- 
tion against  Italian  aggression  and  complained  of  the 
brutal  treatment  and  expulsion  of  Slavic  residents  in 
the  territory  seized  by  d'Annunzio.  But  the  Yugoslavs 
seem  to  place  more  dependence  upon  their  own  forces. 
They  have  stopped  the  demobilization  of  the  Serbian 
army  and  placed  12,000  picked  troops  in  Spalato  to  de- 
fend that  city  against  an  attack  by  d'Annunzio. 

The  Italian  Government  under  Premier  Nitti  is  in  a 
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New  Stomachs  for  Old 
in  48  Hours 

By  R.  S.  Thompson 


THOUSANDS  of  people  who  suf- 
fered for  years  with  all  sorts  of 
stomach  trouble  are  walking  around 
today  with  entirely  remade  stomachs^ 
stomachs  which  have  been  remade  in  from 
48  to  T2  hours!  They  enjoy  their  meals 
and  never  have  a  thought  of  indigestion, 
constipation  or  any  of  the  serious  ill- 
nesses with  which  they  formerly  suffered 
and  which  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
stomach. 

And  these  surprising  results -have  been 
produced  not  by  drugs  or  medicines  of 
any  kind,  not  by  foregoing  substantial 
foods,  not  ■  by  eating  specially  prepared 
■or  patented  foods  of  any  kind,  but  by 
eating  the  plainest,  simplest  foods 
correctly  combined  ! 

These  facts  were  forcibly  brought  to 
my  mind  by  Eugene  Christian,  the  emi- 
nent Food  Scientist,  who  is  said  to  have 
successfully  treated  over  23,000  people 
with  foods  alone  1 

As  Christian  says,  man  is  what  he  eats. 
What  we  take  into  our  stomachs  today, 
we  are  tomorrow.  Food  is  the  source  of 
all  power,  yet  not  owe  person  in  a  hundred 
knows  the  chemistry  of  foods  as  related 
to  the  chemistry  of  the  body.  The  result 
is  we  are  a  nation  of  "stomach  sufferers." 

Christian  has  proved  that  to  eat  good, 
simple,  nourishing  food  is  not  necessarily 
to  eat  correctly.  In  the  first  place,  many 
of  the  foods  which  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard as  good  are  in  reality  about  te  worst 
things  we  can  eat,  while  others  that  we 
regard  as  harmful  liave  the  most  food 
value. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  harm  which 
comes  from  eating  blindly  is  the  fact  that 
very  often  two  perfectly  good  foods,  when 
eaten  at  the  same  meal  form  a  chemical 
reaction  in  the  stomiach  and  literally  ex- 
plode, liberating  dangerous  toxic  poisons 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  cir- 
culate throughout  the  system,  forming  the 
root  of  all  or  nearly  all  sickness,  the  first 
indications  of  which  are  acidity,  fermenta- 
tion, gas,  constipation  and  many  other 
sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most  serious 
consequences. 

And  yet  just  as  wrong  food  selections 
and  combinations  will  destroy  our  health 
and  efficiency,  so  will  the  right  foods 
quickly  create  and  maintain  bodily  vigor 
and  mental  energy.  In  my  talk  with 
Eugene  Christian,  he  told  me  of  some  of 
his  experiences  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease through  food — just  a  few  instances 
out  of  the  more  than  23,000  cases  he  has 
on  record. 

One  case  which  interested  me  greatly 
was  that  of  a  young  business  man  whose 
efficiency  had  been  practically  wrecked 
through  stomach  acidity,  fermentation  and 
constipation,  resulting  in  physical  slug- 
gishness which  was  naturally  reflected  in 
his  ability  to  use  his  mind.  He  was  twenty 
pounds  underweight  when  he  first  went 
to  see  Christian  and  was  so  nervous  he 
couldn't  sleep.  Stomach  and  intestinal 
gases  were  so  severe  that  they  caused 
irregular  heart  action  and  often  fits  of 
great  mental  depression.  As  Christian  de- 
scribes it,  he  was  not  50  per  cent,  efficient 
either  mentally  or  physically.     Yet  in  24 


I  know  of  several  instances  where  rich 
men  and  women  have  been  so  pleased 
with  what  he  has  done  for  them  that  they 
have  sent  him  a  check  for  $500  or  $1,000 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  bill  when 
paying  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  people 
seeking  the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's 
advice  and  whose  cases  he  is  unable  to 
handle  personally  that  he  has  written  a 
little  course  of  lessons  which  tells  you  ex- 
actly what  to  eat  for  health,  strength  and 
efficiency.  This  course  is  published  by  The 
Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New  York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them, 
contain  actual  menus  for  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner,  covering  every  con- 
dition of  health  and  sickness  from  infancy 
to  old  age  and  for  all  occupations,  cli- 
mates, and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recom- 
mendation based  upon  actual  results  se- 
cured in  the  author's  many  years  of  prac- 
tice, although  technical  terms  have  been 
avoided.  Every  point  is  explained  so 
clearly  that  there  can  be  no  possible  mis- 
understanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with 
the  great  food  specialist,  because  every 
possible  point  is  so  thoroughly  covered 
that  you  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question 
which  isn't  answered.  You  can  start  eat- 
ing the  very  things  that  will  produce  the 
increased  physical  and  mental  energy  you 
are  seeking  the  day  you  receive  the  les- 
sons, and  you  will  find  that  you  secure  re- 
sults with  the  first  meal.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  complicated  illnesses 
can  be  removed  at  one  meal,  but  it  does 
mean  that  real  results  can  nearly  always 
be  seen  in  48  hours  or  less. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24 
little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  sim- 
ply write  The  Corrective  Eating  Society, 
Department  412,  443  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  It  is  not  necessary  to  en- 
close any  money  with  your  request. 
Merely  ask  them  to  send  the  lessons  on 
five  days'  trial,  with  the  understanding 
that  you  will  either  return  them  within 
that  time  or  remit  $3,  the  small  fee  asked. 

The  reasons  that  the  Society  is  willing' 
to  send  the  lessons  on  free  examinatiou 
without  money  in  advance  is  because  thfey 
want  to  remove  every  obstable  to  putting 
this  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  many 
interested  people  as  soon  as  possible, 
knowing  full  well  that  a  test  of  some  of 
the  menus  in  the  lessons  themselves  is 
more  convincing  than  anything  that  can 
possibly  be  said  about  them. 

Please  clip   out  and   mail  the  following  form   instead    of  -ufriting   a    letter,   as   this- 
is    a    copy    of    the    blank    adopted   by    the   Society,    and    will   be    honored    at    once. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY, 

Dept.  412,  443  Fourth  Ave.,   New  York  City 

You  may  send   me   prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective   Eating  in  24  Lessons.     I   wilt 
either  remail  them  to  you  within  five  days  or  send  you  $3. 

Name    Address  .-i-E 

City State   ^...^ 


hours,  by  following  Christian's  sugges- 
tions as  to  food,  his  constipation  was  re- 
lieved, although  he  had  formerly  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  large  daily  doses  of  a 
strong  cathartic.  In  five  weeks  every  ab- 
normal symptom  had  disappeared — his 
weight  having  increased  6  pounds.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  acquired  a  store  of 
physical  and  mental  energy  so  great  in 
comparison  with  his  former  self  as  to  al- 
most belie  the  fact  that  it  was  the  same 
man. 

Another  instance  of  what  proper  food 
combinations  can-do  almost  overnight  was 
that  of  a  man  100  pounds  overweight 
whose  only  other  discomfort  was  rheum- 
atism. This  man's  greatest  pleasure  in  life 
was  eating.  Though  convinced  of  the 
necessity,  he  hesitated  for  months  to  go 
under  treatment,  believing  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  He 
finally,  however,  decided  to  try  it  out. 
Not  only  did  he  begin  losing  weight  within 
a  few  hours,  regaining  his  normal  figure 
in  a  matter  of  weeks,  but  all  signs  of 
rheumatism  disappeared,  and  he  found 
the  new  diet  far  more  delicious  to  the 
taste,  and  afforded  a  much  keener  quality 
of  enjoyment  than  his  old  method  of 
eating,  and  wrote  Christian  a  letter  to 
that  effect. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case 
that  Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a 
multi-millionaire — a  man  of  70  years  old, 
who  had  been  traveling  with  his  doctor  for 
several  years  in  a  search  for  health.  He 
was  extremely  emaciated,  had  chronic 
constipation,  lumbago,  and  rheumatism. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  had  suffered 
with  stomach  and  intestinal  trouble  which 
in  reality  was  superaciduous  secretions  in 
the  stomach.  The  first  menus  given  him 
were  designed  to  remove  the  causes  of 
acidity,  which  was  accomplished  almost 
overnight.  And  after  this  was  done  he 
seemed  to  undergo  a  complete  rejuvena- 
tion. His  eyesight,  hearing,  taste,  and  all 
of  his  mental  faculties  became  keener  and 
more  alert.  He  had  had  no  organic  trou- 
ble— but  he.  was  starving  to  death  from 
malnutrition  and  decomposition  —  all 
caiised  by  the  wrong  selection  anJ  com- 
bination of  foods.  Almost  immediately 
after  following  Christian's  advice  this 
man  could  see  results,  and  after  six 
months  he  was  as  well  and  strong  as  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right 
eating  I  have  simply  chosen  at  random 
from  perhaps  a  dozen  Eugene  Christian 
told  me  of,  every  one  of  which  was  fully 
as  interesting,  and  they  applied  to  as 
many  different  ailments.  Surely  this  man 
Christian  is  doing  a  great  work. 
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,iard  quandary.  The  military  and  conservative  elements 

Applaud   d'Annunzio,   but  the  Socialists,   who  are   the 

rising  power,  have  denounced  all  imperialistic  ventures 

4nd  demand  the  immediate  demobilization  of  the  army. 

'"'he  recent  elections  gave  the  Socialists  156  deputies  in 

■  chamber  of  550  and  they  are  now  definitely  committed 

)  a  Maximalist  or  Bolshevik  policy.  They  are  declared 

•lemies  of  the  monarchy  and  demand  immediate  peace 

nth  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  and  the  return  of  the 

ussian  prisoners  from  Italy. 

it  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  on  December 

by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  all  the  Socialists  and  all 

at  two  of  the  Republicans   remained   seated   as   the 

ung  entered  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  applause 

.nd  then  left  the  chamber  in  a  body  before  the  speech 

rem  the  throne  was  delivered. 

In  the  speech  the  King  declared  that  Italy  had  no 
mperialistic  aims  and  no  intention  to  disturb  the  peace 
ii  Europe.  Italy's  aspirations  in  the  Adriatic  did  not 
;loak  any  military  design  and  for  the  most  part  pos- 
sessed no  economic  value.  But  the  protection  of  Italian 
populations  was  the  duty  and  imprescriptible  right  of 
taly.  In  her  task  of  defending  Latinity,  of  which  she 
vas  the  mother,  Italy  hoped  to  work  for  a  more  in- 
ornate union  with  Latin  America. 

The  political  situation  has  necessitated  another 
nange  in  the  Italian  Foreign  Office.  A  few  months  ago 
^aron  Sonnino  was  replaced  by  Signor  Tittoni  and  now 
ae  latter  has  given  way  to  Viterio  Scialoia,  who  as 
^oreign  Minister  has  gone  to  Paris  to  press  Italy's 
viaims  before  the  Peace  Conference. 

The  International  Labor 
Conference 

THE  International  Labor  Conference,  which  was 
the  first  of  its  kind  and  which  convened  in  Wash- 
ington on  October  29,  adjourned  on  November  29 
vithout  setting  a  date  or  place  for  its  next  meeting, 
^he  conference  was  provided  for  by  the  Peace  Treaty, 
md  delegates  came  to  Washington  with  the  full  ex- 
;ectation,  doubtless,  that  the  United  States  would  par- 
icipate,  but  it  need  not  be  said  that  there  has  been  no 
:uch  participation.  Worthy  of  notice,  however,  in  view 
I  this  hiatus,  is  the  fact  that  the  conference  was  par- 
icipated  in  by  the  representatives  of  forty  states  and 
hat  each  of  these  forty  states  guarantees  to  present 


to  competent  legislative  authority  the  findings  of  the 
conference  within  one  year.  That  time  alone  can  reveal 
what  practical  results  this  and  the  other  recommenda- 
tions and  acts  of  this  conference  will  have  is  a  banal 
assertion,  as  it  is  also  banal  to  say  "nothing  ventured, 
nothing  gained."  And  yet  the  future  may  show  other 
nations  "gaining"  by  the  use  of  the  modern  spirit  of 
cooperation  as  represented  by  this  conference,  and  the 
United  States  left  behind  because  it  has  been  afraid  to 
"venture." 

The  personnel  of  the  governing  body  was  determined 
in  part  on  November  25.  It  consists  of  six  workers' 
representatives  and  of  six  employers'  representatives. 
The  governmental  representatives  will  be  named  by 
twelve  countries,  including  Germany,  and  pending  the 
possible  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  United 
States,  Denmark. 

Ten  major  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  conference 
as  follows: 

1.  An  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight-hour  week. 

2.  Maternity  benefits  for  working  women  to  be  paid  by 
the  Government. 

3.  Employment  of  children  under  fourteen  to  be  prohib- 
ited, except  in  Japan  and  India,  where  the  age  limit  is 
twelve. 

4.  Night  employment  of  women  below  age  of  eighteen  to 
be  prohibited,  except  in  undertakings  in  which  only  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  are  employed.  For  a  period  of  three 
years  Japan  was  permitted  to  make  the  minimum  fifteen 
for  night  work,  instead  of  eighteen. 

5.  Reciprocal  benefits  for  workers  between  countries  who 
are  members  of  the  League. 

6.  Prohibition  of  women  and  children  working  with  metals 
liable  to  cause  lead  poisoning. 

7.  Creation  of  a  system  of  factory  inspection  under  Gov- 
ernment health  service. 

8.  Disinfection  of  export  and  import  wool  shipments  for 
prevention  of  anthrax. 

9.  Women  and  children  to  be  prohibited  from  work  in 
phosporus  match  factories. 

10.  Abolition  of  private  employment  agencies  and  passage 
of  laws  dealing  with  unemployment,  including  collection  and 
dissemination  of  information  on  unemployment. 

The  next  conference  will  be  called  by  the  governing 
body  elected  at  this  conference,  of  which  Albert  Thomas 
of  France  was  on  November  28  elected  Provisional  Di- 
rector. Geneva  will  probably  be  the  place  of  meeting, 
provided  Switzerland  becomes  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 


Pk»t*0r*r«  tir  O.  J.  Bauman 

Sere's  where  your  money  goes  when  you  buy  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals.  These  youngsters  are  all  being  treated  for  tuberculosis 
of  the  bones  and  joints  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association  at  the  Neponsit  Beach  Hospital  near  New  York.  And  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association,  with  its  1000  affiliated  state  and  local  organizations,  is  financed  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  Red  Cross  Christmas 
Seals.  So  remember  when  you  buy  this  year's  supply  of  seals  that  there  are  a  million  people  in  the  United  States  right  now 
isuffering   from   active   tuberculosis.   Tt   is   a   menace   that   must    be    fought    energetically    if    it    is    to    be    driven    from    the    land 
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Camels  certainly  do 
answer  your  keenest 
cigarette  desires — 


Camels  are  sold  every, 
where  in  scientifically) 
sealed  packages  of  20 
cigarettes;  or  ten  pack- 
ages ( 200) cigarettes  in 
glassine  -  paper  -  cov- 
ered  carton.  We 
strongly  recommend 
this  carton  for  the 
home  or  office  supply 
or    when    ^ou    travel. 

R.   J.   REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


for  quality,  for  refreshing  flavor 
and  fragrance,  for  smooth, 
delightful  mellow-mildness,  for 
'body"  and  for  real  and  true 
satisfaction  ! 

You  have  only  to  get  acquainted 
with  Camels  to  realize  the  ab- 
solute superiority  of  the  Camel 
blend  of  choice  Turkish  and 
choice  Domestic  tobaccos. 

And,  how  you  will  prefer  the 
Camel  blend  to  either  kind  of 
tobacco  smoked  straight !  We 
tell  you  it  is  a  revelation! 

Camels  are  so  unusual,  so  un- 


like any  cigarette  you  ever 
puffed  on!  They  meet  the 
exacting  requirement  of  the 
most   fastidious  smokers! 

No  matter  how  liberally  you 
smoke  Camels  they  w^ill  not  tire 
your  taste !  And,  it  will  delight 
you  to  discover  personally  that 
Camels  leave  no  unpleasant 
cigaretty  aftertaste  or  unpleas- 
ant cigaretty  odor ! 

Compare  Camels  with  any 
cigarette  in  the  world  at  any 
price  !  You'll  forget  all  about 
coupons,  premiums  or  gifts ! 


2iik:S^- 


'•■'Sf^i'^Tr 
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A  Stardinq  Memory  Feat 
That^u  GanDo 

How  I  learned  the  secret  in  one  evening.     It  has  helped  me  every  day 


WHEN  my  old  friend  Faulk- 
ner invited  me  to  a  dinner 
party  at  his  house,  I  little 
thought  it  would  be  the  direct  means 
of  getting  me  a  one-hundred-and- 
fifty  per  cent,  increase  in  salary. 
Vet  it  was,  and  here  is  the  way  it  all 
came  about. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  evening 
thiiigs  began  to  drag  a  bit,  as  they 
often  do  at  parties.  Finally  some 
one  suggested  the  old  idea  of  having 
everyone  do  a  "stunt."  Some  sang, 
others  forced  weird  sounds  out  of 
the  piano,  recited,  told  stories,  and 
so  on. 

Then  it  came  to  Macdonald's 
turn.  He  was  a  quiet  sort  of  chap, 
with  an  air  about  him  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  old  saying  that 


"still  waters  run  deep."  He  said 
he  had  a  simple  "stunt"  which  he 
hoped  we  would  like.  He  selected 
me  to  assist  him.  First  he  asked  to 
be  blindfolded  securely  to  prove 
there  was  no  trickery  in  it.  Those 
present  were  to  call  out  twenty-five 
numbers  of  three  figures  each,  such 
as  i6i,  249,  and  so  on.  He  asked 
me  to  write  down  the  numbers  as 
they  were  called. 

This  was  done.  Macdonald  then 
astounded  everyone  by  repeating  the 
entire  list  of  twenty-five  numbers 
backwards  and  forwards.  Then  he 
asked  people  to  request  numbers  by 
positions,  such  as  the  eighth  num- 
ber called,  the  fourth  number,  and 
so  on.  Instantly  he  repeated  the 
exact  number  in  the  position  called. 


He  did  this  with  the  entire  list — 
over  and  over  again,  without  mak- 
ing a  single  mistake. 

Then  Macdonald  asked  that  a 
deck  of  cards  be  shuffled  and  called 
out  to  him  in  their  order.  This  was 
done.  Still  blindfolded,  he  instantly 
named  the  cards  in  their  order  back- 
wards and  forwards.  And  then  to 
further  amaze  us  he  gave  us  the 
number  of  any  card  counting  from 
the  top,  or  the  card  for  any  number. 

You  may  well  imagine  our  amaze- 
ment at  Macdonald's  remarkable 
feat.  You  naturally  expect  to  see  a 
thing  of  this  sort  on  the  stage,  and 
even  then  you  look  upon  it  as  a 
trick.  But  to  see  it  done  by  an 
everyday  business  man,  in  plain 
view  of  everyone,  blindfolded    and 
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under  conditions  which  make  trick- 
ery impossible,  is  astonishing,  to 
say  the  least. 

******* 

ON  the  way  home  that  night  I 
asked  Macdonald  how  it  was 
done.  He  said  there  was  really  noth- 
ing to  it — simply  a  memory  feat, 
the  key  to  which  anyone  could  easily 
learn  in  one  evening.  Then  he  told 
me  that  the  reason  most  people  have 
bad  memories  is  because  they  leave 
memory  development  to  chance. 
Anyone  could  do  what  he  had  done, 
and  develop  a  good  memory,  he 
said,  by  following  a  few  simple  rules. 
And  then  he  told  me  exactly  how  to 
do  it.  At  the  time  I  Uttle  thought 
that  evening  would  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eventful  in  my  life,  but 
such  it  proved  to  be. 

What  Macdonald  told  me  I  took 
to  heart.  In  one  evening  I  made 
remarkable  strides  toward  improv- 
ing my  memory,  and  it  was  but  a 
question  of  days  before  I  learned  to 
do  exactly  what  he  had  done.  At 
first  I  amused  myself  with  my  new- 
found ability  by  amazing  people  at 
parties.  My  "memory  feat,"  as 
my  friends  called  it,  surely  made  a 
hit.  Everyone  was  talking  about 
it,  and  I  was  showered  with  invita- 
tions for  all  sorts  of  affairs.  If  any- 
one were  to  ask  me  how  quickly  to 
develop  social  popularity,  I  would  tell 
him  to  learn  my  memory  "feat" — 
but  that  is  apart  from  what  I  want 
to  tell  you. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  about 
the  improvement  of  my  memory 
was  the  remarkable  way  it  helped 
me  in  business.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise I  discovered  that  my  memory 
training  had  literally  put  a  razor 
edge  on  my  brain.  My  brain  had 
become  clearer,  quicker,  keener.  I 
felt  that  I  was  fast  acquiring  that 
mental  grasp  and  alertness  I  had  so 
often  admired  in  men  who  were 
spoken  of  as  "wonders"  and 
"genuises." 

The  next  thing  I  noticed  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  my  con- 
versational powers.  Formerly  my 
talk  was  halting  and  disconnected. 
I  never  could  think  of  things  to  say 
until  the  conversation  was  over. 
And  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  I 
would  always  think  of  apt  and 
striking  things  I  "might  have  said." 
But  now  I  can  think  like  a  flash. 
When  I  am  talking  I  never  have  to 
hesitate  for  the  right  word,  the 
right  expression  or  the  right  thing  to 
say.  It  seems  that  all  I  have  to  do 
is  to  start  to  talk  and  instantly  I 
find  myself  saying  the  very  thing  I 
want  to  say  to  make  the  greatest 
impression  on  people. 

>It  wasn't  long  before  my  new- 
found ability  to  remember  things 
and  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the 


right  time,  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  president.  He  got  in  the 
habit  of  calling  me  in  whenever  he 
wanted  facts  about  the  business. 
As  he  expressed  himself  to  me, 
"You  can  always  tell  me  instantlv 
what  I  want 
to  know,  while 
the  other  fel- 
lows annoy  me 
by  dodging  out 
of  the  office 
and  saying 
"I'll  look  it 
up." 

*   *   *   * 

IFOUNDthat 
my  ability 
to  remember 
helped  me 
wonderfully  in 
dealing  with 
other  people, 
particularly  in 
committee 
meetings. 
When  a  discus- 
sion opens  up  the  man  who  can  back 
up  his  statements  quickly  with  a 
string  of  definite  facts  and  figures 
usually  dominates  the  others.  Time 
and  time  again  I  have  won  people 
to  my  way  of  thinking  simply 
because  I  could  instantly  recall 
facts  and  figures.  While  I  am  proud 
of  my  triumphs  in  this  respect, 
I  often  feel  sorry  for  the  ill-at-ease 
look  of  the  other  men  who  cannot 
hold  up  their  end  in  the  argu- 
ment because  they  cannot  re- 
call facts  instantly.  It  seems  as 
though  I  never  forget  anything. 
Every  fact  I  now  put  in  my  mind  is 
as  clear  and  as  easy  to  recall 
instantly  as  though  it  were  written 
before  me  in  plain  black  and  white. 
We  all  hear  a  lot  about  the 
importance  of  sound  judgment. 
People  who  ought  to  know  say  that 
a  man  cannot  begin  to  exercise 
sound  judgment  until  he  is  forty 
to  fifty  years  of  age.  But  I  have 
disproved  all  that.  I  have  found  that 
sound  J  udgment  is  nothing  more  than 
the  ability  to  weigh  and  j  udge  facts  in 
their  relation  to  each  other.  Memory 
is  the  basis  of  sound  judgment.  I  am 
only  thirty-two,  but  many  times  I 
have  been  complimented  on  having  the 
judgment  of  a  man  of  forty-five.  I  take 
no  personal  credit  for  this — it  is  all  due  to 
the  way  I  trained  my  memory. 


"Our  president  complimented  me  on  always 
being  able  to  tell  him  instantly  facts  he  wanted 
to  know." 


THESE  are  only  a  few  of  the  Hun- 
dreds of  ways  I  have  profited  by 
my  trained  memory.  No  longer  do  I 
suffer  the  humiliation  of  meeting  men  I  know 
and  of  not  being  able  to  recall  their  names. 
The  moment  I  see  a  man  his  name  flashes. 
to  my  mind,  together  with  a  string  of  facts 
about  him.  I  always  liked 
to  read  but  usually  forgot 
most  of  it.  Now  I  find  it 
easy  to  recallwhat  I  have  read. 
Another  surprising  thing  is 
that  I  can  now  master  a  sub- 
ject in  consider- 
ably less  time  than 
before.  Price  lists, 
market  quota- 
tions, data  of  all 
kinds,  I  can  recall 
in  detail  almost  at 
will.  I  rarely 
make  a  mistake. 

My  vocabu- 
lary, too,  has 
increased  wonder- 
fully. Whenever 
I  see  a  striking 
word  or  expres- 
sion, I  memorize  it 
and  use  it  in  my 
dictation  or  con- 
versation. This- 
has  put  a  remark- 
able sparkle  and 
pulling  power  into  my  conversation  and' 
business  letters.  And  the  remarkable  part  of 
it  all  is  that  I  can  now  do  my  day's  work 
quicker  and  with  much  less  effort,  simply 
because  my  mind  works  like  a  flash  and  I  dc 
not  have  to  keep  stopping  to  look  things  up. 
All  this  is  extremely  satisfying  to  me,  of 
course.  But  the  best  part  of  it  all  is  that 
since  my  memory  powers  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  our  president,  my  salary  has- 
steadily  been  increased.  Today  it  is  many 
times  greater  than  it  was  the  day  Macdonald 
got  me  interested  in  improving  my  memory.. 
*    *    *    *    -K-    -x-    * 

WHAT  Macdonald  told  me  that  event- 
ful evening  was  this:  "Get  the  Rotk 
Memory  Course."  I  did.  That  is  how  I 
learned  to  do  all  the  remarkable  things  I 
have  told  you  about.  The  publishers  of  the 
Roth  Memory  Course — the  Independent 
Corporation — are  so  confident  that  it  wilF. 
also  show  you  how  to  develop  a  remarkable 
memory  that  they  will  gladly  send  the 
Course  to  you  on  approval. 

You  need  not  pay  a  single  penny  until 
you  have  examined  the  Course  and  found 
that  it  fully  lives  up  to  all  the  claims  made 
for  it.  Send  no  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon,  or  write  a  letter,  and  the  complete 
Course  will  be  sent  to  you  instantly,  all 
charges  prepaid.  If  after  examination  you 
decide  that  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the 
Course,  then  return  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  fnd,  as  thousands 
of  others  have  found,  that  the  Roth  Memory 
Course  will  do  wonders  for  you,  then  merely 
send  five  dollars  in  full  payment. 

You  have  always  wanted  a  good  memory. 
Now  you  can  have  it.  Remember,  you  pay 
no'money  until  you  have  proved  that  the 
Course  will  benefit  you.  You  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  taking 
immediate  action.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW 
before  this  liberal  offer  is  withdrawn. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 


INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  R.,    _  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seven  lessons.  I  will  cither 
remail  the  course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $S. 
in  full  payment  of  the  Course. 


Name 


Address 


DAVID  M.  ROTH 


IND.    13-13-19 
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Formamint  is  recommended 

by  the  leading  throat  specialists — 

do  you  know  why? 

IT  is  because,  long  before  you  ever  heard  of 
Formamint,  it  was  submitted  to  the  leading 
specialists  of  the  world  for  trial  in  the  great  hospitals 
and  for  examination  by  experts  on  bacteria. 


Not  until  a  verdict  was  rendered  of 
its  extraordinary  germ-killing  power, 
of  its  harmlessness  to  body  tissues, 
and  of  its  welcome  superiority  to  the 
awkward  gargles,  was  Formamint 
brought  directly  to  your  attention. 

This  scientific  endorse- 
ment of  Formamint  ac- 
counts for  the  confident 
tone  of  our  announce- 
ments. We  are  firmly 
convmced  of  the  value  of 
Formamint  and  we  wel- 
come with  pleasure,  but 
without  surprise,  the  daily 
receipt  of  enthusiastic 
testimony     from     people 


Write  Today  for 
FREE  Sample 

It  is  of  generous  size 
and  will  prove  to  you 
that  Formamint  is 
wonderfully  effective 
as  well  as  pleasant  in 
mouth  and  throat 
troubles  Senda2-cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage 
and  we  will  gladly  send 
you  this  free  trial  tube. 


who  are  getting  such  fine  results  from 
using  Formamint  in  mouth  and  throat 
troubles  and  as  a  preventive  agamst  in- 
fection. Formamint  combines  a  power- 
ful germ-destroying  agent  in  the  form 
of  a  delicious  tablet,  which  melts  in  the 
mouth  fluids  and  bathes 
the  sore  parts  in  a  sooth- 
ing and  healing  solution. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  use 
Formamint.  It  tastes  al- 
most like  a  confection,  in 
spite  of  its  fatal  action  on 
germs,  and  is  of  proven 
harmlessness  to  the  mem- 
brane m  the  mouth  of 
even  a  child. 


THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc.,  120  W.  18th  Street,  New  York  City 


Base  and  Floors 
one  continuous 
piece. 


I  Pul  On  Like  Plasler — Wears  Like  Iron  | 

=  It  is  a  compoattion  material,  easily  applied  in  plaetio  form  OVer  old  ^ 

=  or  new  wood,  ir.jn,  concrete  or  other  Bolid  foundation — Laid  3"9  tO  1-2  = 

=  in.  thick — Does  not  crack>  peel  or  come  loose  from  foundation.  = 

^  It  presents  a  continuouB,  fine  grained,  smooth.  non-Blippery  Buttace,  = 

=  practically  a  searaleBB  tile — No  crack,  crevice  or  joint  for  the  accumu*  s 

^  latioD  of  grease,  dirt  or  moiBture — le  noieeleBB  and  doee  not  fatigue.  = 

1  The  Best  Floor  1 

^  for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room.  T.aundry,  Poroh,  Garage,  Restaurant,  = 

=  Theater.  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building,  Railroad  Station.   Hospital —  ^ 

=  all  places  where  a  beautiful,  eubstantlal  and  foot-eaay  floor  is  desired.  ^ 

^  Your  choice  of  several  practical  colore.     Full  information  and  sample  ^ 

^  FH£E  on  request.  = 

I  IMPERIAL  FLOOR  COMPANY  | 

I  II 16  Cutler  Building,  Rochester.   New  York  g 

S  On  the  market  lo  years.  M 
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Live 

Notes 
Only 


POST 

PAID         _. 

Perforated 
Coupon  Pages 

ROBINSON  REMINDER 

Each  Memo  Separate 

Tear  Out  When  Attended  To 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon,  which,  nheD  attended  to,  is  torn  out 
Live  notes  only.  y<j  searching  thru  obsolete  notes.  Everything  ready  for 
instant  reference.     Handy  pocket  in  cover. 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 

3  in.  z  i>  in.         3  1-2  in.  X  7  in. 
Handsome  Blaclf  Leather         ...  $1.00  $1.&0 

Cowhide 1.75  2.00 

Morocco 2.25  3.00 

Ladies'  Shopping  Reminder  2  ^-4  in.  r  3  3.4  in.,  with  penoil  and 

eitra  Bller,  JI.OO  ;  in  Patent  Leather,  11.26. 

Extra  Fillers 

Size  B,  3        in.  X  5        in.  (4  coupons  to  the  page)        .  75o  per  do2. 

Site  A  3  1-S  in.  z  7         in.  (6  coupons  to  the  page)         -         |1.00  per  doz. 

Size  L,  2  3-4  in.  z  3  3-4  in.  (3  coupons  to  the  page)         .  70o  per  doz- 

Name  in  gold  on  cover — 26c  extra 

If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  ua.    Stationers  write. 

Robinson   Mfc  Co..  80  Elm  Street.  Westfield,  Mass. 


What  Canada   Has   Done  for 
Returned  Soldiers 

CANADA  is  spendihg  about  $37 
per  capita  this  year  in  making 
provision  for  her  soldiers  and 
their  dependents.  Comradeship  in  arms 
promotes  mutual  interests,  so  Ameri- 
cans are  interested  in  how  their  Cana- 
dian cousins  are  spending  this  money 
and  what  they  have  done  to  date. 

In  caring  for  her  soldiers  and  their 
dependents  the  Dominion  is  manifest- 
ing the  characteristic  heartiness  with 
which  she  entered  the  war.  While  ad- 
mitting, as  do  all  countries,  that  noth- 
ing can  adequately  repay  the  soldiers 
for  their  sacrifices,  still  she  is  acting 
upon  the  principle  that  much  can  and 
should  be  done  to  make  up  the  loss 
which  those  who  fought  her  battles 
have  sustained.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  matter  of  pensions,  the 
Canadian  scale  being  the  most  liberal 
in  the   world. 

In  order  that  the  extent  of  Canada's 
undertaking  in  this  respect  may  be 
realized,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
she  enlisted  595,000  men,  of  whom  420,- 
000  went  overseas.  Her  total  casual- 
ties were:  killed  or  died  of  wounds, 
50,869;  died  of  other  causes,  4030; 
missing,  or  prisoners,  10,237;  wounded, 
149,709. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  Can- 
ada will  pay  out  on  account  of  her  re- 
turned soldiers,  or  the  dependents  of 
the  fallen,  over  $300,000,000,  made  up 
as  follows:  War  Service  Gratuities, 
$130,000,000;  Soldier  Land  Settlement, 
$110,000,000;  Pensions,  $33,000,000; 
Soldiers'  Civil  Reestablishment,  $32,- 
500,000.  One-third  of  this,  however, 
will  be  in  the  form  of  advances  under 
the  Soldier  Settlement  scheme  that  will 
be  repaid.  This  expenditure  will  be 
made  by  a  country  of  8,500,000  people 
at  most,  whose  estimated  revenue  this 
year  is  $270,000,000  and  whose  annual 
revenue  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
but  $163,000,000. 

The  War  Service  Gratuity  is  paid  to 
men  who  have  seen  service  overseas, 
its  purpose  being  to  provide  the  soldier 
on  his  discharge  from  duty  with  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
buy  necessaries  and  to  maintain  him- 
self during  the  interval  between  his 
discharge  and  the  time  of  settling  down 
I'nto  civilian  life.  By  it  sergeants,  cor- 
porals, lance  corporals  and  private  sol- 
diers who  have  served  overseas  receive 
$100  a  month,  if  they  have  dependents, 
and  $70  a  month  if  they  have  none, 
the  period  of  payment  depending  on 
length  of  service,  six  months  being  the 
maximum.  Over  $70,000,000  have  al- 
ready been  paid  on  this  account. 

The  work  of  Soldiers'  Civil  Reestab- 
lishment undertaken  by  Canada  is  ad- 
mitted by  experts  to  be  the  most  thoro 
and  extensive  undertaken  by  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  That  the  appropria- 
tions for  it  this  year  amount  to  $33,- 
000,000  is  good  evidence  of  its  compre- 
hensiveness. In  short,  it  takes  the  sol- 
dier at  the  discharge  depot  and  looks 
after  him  until  he  finds  his  place  again 
in  civilian  life.  If  he  is  physically  fit 
to  work  it  gets  him  in  touch  with  op- 
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■portunities  for  employment.  If  he  is 
ill  and  his  illness,  or  disability,  is  of  a 
nature  such  as  is  not  treated  by  the 
regular  military  hospitals,  the  depart- 
ment gives  him  special  treatment.  If 
thru  disability  he  is  prevented  from 
following  his  old  vocation,  he  may,  if 
he  so  desires,  be  trained  for  a  new  one. 
Free  medical  treatment  for  one  year  is 
provided  for  all  soldiers  after  their 
discharge;  artificial  limbs  and  ortho- 
pedic appliances  are  also  supplied. 

From  the  various  classes  of  the 
Vocational  Training  branch  over  4000 
returned  men  have  been  graduated, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  11,000  are 
now  receiving  instruction.  Four-fifths 
of  these  graduates  are  today  earning 
more  money  than  they  did  before  the 
war.  Thousands  of  others  have  been 
"helped  to  secure  employment  and  as- 
sisted in  a  general  way. 

THE  Soldier  Settlement  scheme,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  settle  soldiers 
on  land  under  such  conditions  as  will 
enable  them  to  make  good  over  a  series 
of  years,  is  by  far  the  greatest  under- 
taking of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
launched   by   a    Canadian    Government. 

A  preliminary  census  of  the  men  over- 
seas had  disclosed  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  desired  to  farm; 
hut  the  number  of  applicants  eager  to 
take  advantage  of  the  scheme  has 
greatly  exceeded  expectations.  Every 
returned  man,  in  addition  to  his  civilian 
right  of  entry  for  a  160  acre  home- 
stead, has  a  soldier's  right.  In  other 
words,  he  is  entitled  to  320  acres  of 
homestead  land.  It  is  estimated  that, 
in  this  way,  1,250,000  acres  have  been 
secured  by  returned  soldiers. 

The  Soldier  Settlement  scheme  pro- 
vides for  advances  limited  in  each  case 
to  $7500,  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
may  be  applied  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing purposes :  for  the  acquiring  of  land, 
for  implements,  for  livestock,  for 
buildings  and  general  improvements. 
Repayment  may  be  made  at  annual  in- 
tervals over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years.  Most  supplies  may  be  obtained 
at  reduced  prices.  Every  applicant  for 
a  loan  is  examined  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions for  farming,  and,  if  he  needs 
training,  it  is  made  available  for  him. 
At  the  end  of  August  over  31,000  ap- 
plications had  been  received,  of  which 
23,000  had  been  approved.  Loans  had 
been  granted  to  10,000  applicants,  ag- 
gregating $30,000,000.  As  much  as 
$2,270,000  has  been  loaned  in  one  week. 

Canada  points  with  pride  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  already  settled  on  land 
more  than  double  the  number  of  sol- 
diers settled  by  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  combined. 

In  the  making  of  appointments  to 
the  Civil  Service  the  returned  soldier 
gets  first  consideration.  He  pays  no  ex- 
amination fees  and,  in  examinations 
his  60  marks  are  equal  to  the  civilian's 
100.  In  the  April-June  period  this  year 
over  3000  returned  men  received  Civil 
Service  appointments. 

W.  G.  C,  Ottawa. 


Scarfs  and  Sweaters 

Made  in  America  from  the 
Finest  Imported  Yarns 


Providing  w^armth  and  protection, 
combined  w^ith  smartness,  equally 
suitable  for  the  Golf  Links,  Motor  or 
Steamer  Wear. 


AV^-.  Trmic  Mark 


Pure  Camel's  Hair  Sets, 
in  the  natural  color,  con- 
sisting of: 

Smart  Tuxedo  Sweaters, 
as  illustrated,  $22.50 

Medium  and  Large  Scarfs, 
$7.50  and  14.50 

Turbans,  illustrated,  and 
Tarn  O'Shanters,     $10.75 


Wool  Scarfs  and  Muffs,  matched  sets  in  Brown, 
Fawn,  Navy,  Oxford  and  Black.     $25.00  set. 

Brushed  Wool  Sweaters.  Belted  model  with  con- 
vertible collar.  Heather  and  plain  colors.     $14.50. 

Mohair  Tuxedo  Model,  colors:  Brow^n  trimmed 
with  Tan,  Black  with  White,  Navy  with  White, 
Plum  w^ith  Lavender;  Grey  and  Brown,  self-trimmed. 
$18.50. 

Shetland  Weave  Tuxedo  Model,  with  sash,  colors: 
Black,  White,  Navy,  Purple,  Wisteria,  Copen,  Rose, 
Camel,  and  Heather.      $14.75. 

Send  for  new  32-page  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue.      Mailed    free     on     request. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

The  Greatest   Treasure  House  of  Linens  in  America 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,  N.  Y. 


STOP  THE  LEAKS  THAT  KEEP  YOU  POOR 

It  is  not  what  you  earn,  but  what  you  save  that  makes  you  rich. 
No  matter  liow  large  your  income,  you  will  never  save  as  much  as  you 
should  until  you  get  the  knack. 

Saving  money  is  not  hard  work  once  you  learn  the  secret.  Sav- 
ing does  not  mean  goiu^  without  the  things  you  need;  it  means  man- 
aging your  money  so  well  that  you  can  buy  more. 

Read  "The  Couple  That  Spent  Every  Cent"  on  page  209,  and 
learn  bow  to  beat  the  high  cost  of  living. 
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Six  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  rare 

spirits  are  today  serving  the   higher  life 
of  the  nation  in  our  chain  of  schools. 


Teachers  in  The 
American  Mis- 
sionary Associa- 
tion Schools. 

Throughout  seventy  five  years  these 
have  supplied  to  the  lowly  and  op- 
pressed of  Amencalofty  ideas,  sound 
types  of  faith  and  exalted  standards 
of  morality. 

Their  spirit  has  given  a  humanity 
and  a  divinity  to  countless  lives. 

Their  character  has  enpobled 
scores  of  depressed  communities. 

Their  technical  skill  has  raised  edu- 
cational standards  in  city,  towoi  and 
rural  pirtg. 

Theif  Influence  has  assuaged  the 
bitterness  of  race  animosity  and 
brought  forbearance,  good  will  and 
kindliness  wherever  they  have  gone. 

WE  STAND  BEHIND  THEM. 
WILL  YOU  LEND  A  HAND? 


Send  a    teacher  a.s  your  personal 

representative. 

"How  much  will  it  cost  me?" 

That  depends  upon  the  position  of  your 
Teacher.  Write  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  it. 


To  The  American  Missionary  Association, 
Dept.  I,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Desiring  a  share  in  ihe  support  of  your 
Teachers,  I  am  sending  a  contribution. 

Amonnt  $ 

Name 

Address 


They  Call  New  England  Highbrow  —  But 

THERE     are    over    three    hundred  ics  as  the  pay  envelope,  the  "boss,"  the 

thousand   illiterates   in   Massachu-  street  cars,  the  political  system  of  the 

setts,    nearly    one    in    ten    of    the  state,  or  even  the  weather.  The  depart- 

population — and  they  (Iq  not  include  in-  ment,  therefore,  selected  new  textbooks; 

fants  in  arms  but  only  those  of  an  age  and  it  trained  a  new  type  of  teacher 


at  which  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
virriting  is  indispensable  to  efficiency 
and  active  citizenship.  As  soon  as  Mas- 
sachusetts found  out  about  it,  she  de- 
cided to  remedy  this  state  of  things  at 
all  costs.  The  Department  of  University 


for  this  special  job.  Some  of  them  were 
school  teachers  who  had  shown  special 
aptitude  for  this  work,  especially  those 
who  could  talk,  in  case  of  need,  to 
their  grownup  pupils  in  their  own 
tongue.  Some  were  foremen  and  others 


Extension  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu-     from  the  manufacturing  plants,  select- 
cation,  together  with  the  Americaniza-     ed  by  their  employers  for  this  special 


tion  Division  of  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  and  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
set  to  work  to  secure  classes  where  for- 
eign-born adults  might  learn  to  speak 
English  and  to  read  and  write  it.  The 
cooperation  of  employers  was  invoked. 
Meetings  Were  held  with  them  individ- 
ually and  with  their  associations,  and 
they  were  shown  with  the  aid  of  actual 
figures  that  the  appointment  of  teachers 
and  the  holding  of  classes,  even  in  the 
firm's  time,  was  not  only  a  thing  they 
could  afford  but  a  paying  proposition. 
For  it  meant  fewer  accidents,  less  off- 
time,  quicker  contact  and  understand- 
ing between  laborers  and  foremen,  a 
reduced  labor  turnover. 

Investigations  were  made  to  discover 
why  so  many  foreign-born  adults  in  the 
state  had  hitherto  neglected  to  learn 
the  English  language  and  to  attain  to 
proficiency  in  reading  and  writing.  The 
department  discovered  that  the  fault 
lay  not  only  with  the  insufficiency  of 
opportunities  to  learn,  but  that  the 
method  of  teaching  usually  was  "all 
wrong."  'The  teachers,  more  often  than 
not,  were  taken  from  the  public  schools 
and  had  no  idea  how  to  keep  a  class  of 
grownup  folks  interested.  The  text- 
books, illustrated,  told  in  some  detail 
of  Tom's  adventure  with  his  kitten  and 


work.  A  few  others,  from  various  pro- 
fessions, also  volunteered.  For  these 
instructors,  special  courses  were  insti- 
tuted in  Lawrence,  Lowell,  New  Bed- 
ford, Taunton,  Fall  River  and  other 
cities  with  large  foreign-born  popula- 
tions. An  expert  in  immigration  edu- 
cation was  appointed  by  the  University 
Extension  Department  to  organize  and 
himself  give  some  of  these  sources  of 
instruction — usually  short  and  inten- 
sive, and  held  in  the  evenings. 

The  interest  and  demand  for  such 
teachers  have  grown  so  much  that  the 
organization  of  a  special  course  to 
train  instructors  for  the  courses  to 
teach  the  English  language  teachers 
has  jocularly  been  suggested.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  is  indicated  also 
by  the  increasing  number  of  firms 
which,  pot  content  only  with  encour- 
aging their  employees  in  a  general  way 
to  take  advantage  of  the  evening- 
schools,  have  either  organized  classes, 
"on  the  company's  time,"  at  the  plant, 
or  taken  other  steps  to  secure  a  larger 
attendance.  Among  these  steps  the  most 
notable  are  the  appointment  of  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  induce  foreign-bom 
employees  to  learn  English  by  attend- 
ing classes,  and  the  introduction  of 
schemes  of  bonus   payments,  wage  in- 


how  Jane  helped  her  mother  to  wash,    creases  and  promotions  as  recompense 
but  were  somewhat  silent  on  such  top-    for  good  class  attendance. 

Getting  the  Most  from  Our  Gifts 


CHARITY  has  been  a  complicated 
affair  ever  since  Robin  Hood 
robbed  the  rich  to  pay  the  poor, 
and  those  who  have  the  wherewithal 
to  give  largely  are  still  sometimes  sub- 
jected to  much  the  same  process — tho 
what  used  to  be  plain  plunder  is  now 
called  overhead  expenses! 

The  man  who  gives  must  trust  his 
money  to  a  social  welfare  organiza- 
tion, but  he  is  entitled  to  the  assurance 
that  it  will  be  used  in  an  absolutely  re- 
sponsible and  reasonably  competent 
way. 

In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  estab- 
lished social  agencies,  this  is  of  course 
true.  But  there  are  many  which  should 
be  carefully  investigated  before  one 
decides  to  give  his  support,  and  usu- 
ally the  facilities  for  such  study  are 
not  at  the  command  of  the  individual 
donor. 

A  year  -ago,  a  number  of  substantial 
business  men  and  community  leaders, 
officials  of  the  larger  war  chests,  de- 
cided that  they  must  have  disinterested 
information  about  the  hundreds  of  war 


charities  which  were  clamoring  for 
support.  They  therefore  organized  on 
a  cooperative  basis  what  is  now  known 
as  the  National  Information  Bureau,. 
with  a  small  staff  of  experienced  social 
workers.  The  Bureau  at  once  began  to 
make  original,  nation-wide  investiga- 
tions. A  set  of  standards  was  formu- 
lated, calling  explicitly  for  responsible 
control;  a  necessary  purpose  which 
does  not  duplicate  that  of  another  or- 
ganization already  adequately  covering 
the  field;  sound  business  methods,  in- 
cluding regularly  audited  accounts; 
and  the  avoidance  of  undesirable 
schemes  for  raising  money,  such  as  so- 
licitation on  commission  and  extrava- 
gant "benefits."  Organizations  were 
endorsed  if  they  complied  with  these 
requirements. 

The  wave  of  patriotic  generosity 
which  swept  over  the  country  when  we 
entered  the  war  undoubtedly  carried 
some  crooks  into  congenial  opportuni- 
ties and  some  incompetents  into  re- 
sponsible positions.  The  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  York  estimates- 
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that  $3,000,000  collected  for  war  char- 
ities went  into  private  pockets  in  New 
York  alone  in  a  year.  Not  long  ago  a 
benefit  "society  circus"  was  projected 
from  which  the  professional  producer, 
by  contract,  was  to  have  80  per  cent 
of  the  proceeds. 

Protecting  the  giving  public  from 
gross  imposition  of  this  sort  has  been 
a  part  of  the  work  of  this  Bureau,  but 
in  the  long  run  a  minor  part.  It  has 
been  constructively  helpful  to  societies 
whose  purpose  was  sincere,  aiding  them 
to  clarify  their  financial  operations, 
suggesting  better  administrative  meth- 
ods, and  persuading  them  whenever 
possible  to  make  necessary  changes 
that  brought  their  work  into  line  with 
the  best  and  wisest  policies. 

Then,  too,  it  has  discouraged  super- 
fluous undertakings,  like  that  of  the 
man  who  insisted  on  collecting  funds 
to  buy  a  certain  kind  of  hospital  sup- 
plies for  army  hospitals,  tho  the  insti- 
tutions were  well  supplied  and  one,  at 
least,  flatly  announced  that  it  could 
not  accept  his  gifts  under  any  condi- 
tions. 

Both  positively  and  negatively,  there- 
fore, the  National  Information  Bureau 
has  acted  to  further  legitimate  and 
useful  war  relief.  Out  of  320  organiza- 
tions investigated,  only  93  were  en- 
dorsed. Gifts  amounting  to  $40,000,000 
were  safeguarded. 

The  Bureau  has  now  been  reorgan- 
ized to  perform  a  similar  service  in 
the  broad  field  of  domestic  social,  civic 
and  philanthropic  organizations.  It  is 
studying  nearly  200  such  agencies 
which  ask  support  from  the  national 
public.  The  standards  to  which  it  asks 
them  to  conform  were  formulated  by 
a  committee  representing  jointly  the 
contributing  public  and  organized  so- 
cial work,  and  embody  the  best  judg- 
ment of  generous  business  men  and  ex- 
perienced social  welfare  executives.  Its 
officers,  too,  are  drawn  from  both 
groups.  Gustavus  D.  Pope  of  Detroit, 
the  president,  and  Paul  L,  Feiss,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  treasurer  of  the  Bu- 
reau, are  business  men  of  prominence, 
while  the  secretary,  Allen  T.  Burns,  is 
director  of  the  Americanization  Study 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

The  expenses  of  the  Bureau,  which 
conducts  its  own  investigations,  are 
borne  by  members  and  voluntary  con- 
tributors. Organizations  whose  work 
brings  them  within  the  scope  of  the 
Bureau's  investigations  are  not  per- 
mitted to  contribute  to  its  funds.  It  has 
no  official  or  commercial  status,  but  ex- 
erts the  influence  which  comes  from 
the  voluntary  use  of  the  Bureau  by 
charitable  contributors  whose  support 
is  essential  to  the  social  agencies  in- 
volved. Detailed  reports  are  made  to 
both  individual  and  corporate  members. 

In  an  impartial  and  disinterested 
way,  the  Bureau  is  helping  to  put  na- 
tionally organized  social  work  on  a 
firm  and  more  productive  basis,  which 
enables  the  giver  to  get  more  results 
from  his  contribution  to  social  better- 
ment. 
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A  Mosaic  of  Misunderstanding 

On  the  Fringe  of  the  Russian  Baltic 
By  Justin  Hartley  Moore 

A  Member  o£  the  American  Relief  Administration 


ON  the  way  to  the  Baltic  I  had  the  rather  un- 
usual experience  of  sailing  thru  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Kiel  Canal  two  weeks  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  peace  treaty.  A  few  half  submerged 
hulks  in  the  Channel  were  grim  reminders  of  what  had 
been  the  national  German  sport  in  these  waters.  Other 
reminders  less  static  were  the  floating  mines — black 
ones  and  red  ones,  both  with  wicked  looking  little  horns 
on  'em  like  particularly  disagreeable  warts.  A  lively 
rush  for  our  3-inch  gun  would  begin  whenever  one  of 
these  round  dangers  was  sighted — the  sailor  lads  carry- 
ing the  big  shells,  the  officers  busy  with  their  field- 
glasses — the  captain  waiting  to  give  the  word  to  fire. 
As  the  British  were  rumored  to  have  offered  five  guineas 
for  every  mine  sunk,  the  captain  watched  the  targets 
almost  with  affection,  and  we  steered  very  close.  Fortu- 
nately, most  of  them  were  "duds"  and  when  hit  merely 
broke  and  sank.  But  one  was  very  much  alive,  indeed, 
and  exploding  dropped  one  of  its  fragments  as  big  as 
a  wash  bowl  on  the  upper  deck — a  souvenir  for  the 
sailors  to  raffle.  One  man  looked  longingly  at  the  dent 
in  the  deck,  wishing  he  could  take  that  home,  too.  Some 
enterprizing  American  is  going  to  start  a  souvenir  fac- 
tory soon  in  Europe.  You've  seen  those  German  helmets, 
gentle  reader,  with  the  bul- 
let hole  in  'em — the  bullet 
with  which  the  modest 
doughboy  made  good  the 
change  of  ownership  ? 
Doughty  hero.  But  it  is 
whispered  that  these  bul- 
let holes  were  made  .  .  . 
but  why  spoil  the  market 
value  of  battle  souvenirs. 
Heligoland  takes  the  prize 
for  searchlights — you  could 
almost  read  your  neigh- 
bor's thoughts  by  them  ten 
miles  away.  Steep  and  stark 
cliffs,  one  wished  that  the 
demolition  of  the  hidden 
cannon  had  already  been 
begun.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Kiel  Canal  the  cannon 
weren't  hidden.  They  were 
very  evident,  indeed ;  they 
bristled  like  the  Kaiser's 
mustachios,  only  they 
weren't  pointed  upward, 
but    right    at    that    little 

ticklish  spot  of  your  midriff.  You  lit  a  cigaret  and 
watched  them  bristle.  But  after  a  while  it  was  more 
fun  to  watch  something  else  that  didn't  bristle  quite 
so  much — because  .  .  .  "Why  in  hell  didn't  the  Allies 
take  away  those  guns?"  asked  a  brash  young  lieutenant 
next  me.  I  couldn't  answer  him.  Who  can? 

It  took  eight  hours  to  go  thru  the  canal,  which  is  a 
bit  longer  than  the  one  at  Panama.  Herd  upon  herd  of 
sleek,  fat  cattle  on  either  shore.  Hundreds  of  well-fed, 
happy  little  tow-headed  children  playing  near  the  water. 
Were  these  the  poor  starved  creatures  the  American 
papers  had  been  talking  about?  And  the  adults — good, 
solid  clothes,  good,  strong  leather  shoes — felt  hats — 
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we  recalled  all  those  fairy  tales  about  paper  clothing. 
In  Kiel  harbor  were  many  high-powered  motor  boats, 
many  beautiful  yachts  filled  with  well-dressed  pleasure 
seekers,  and  on  the  shore  thousands  of  bathers  splash- 
ing and  sunning  themselves.  Did  they  know  their  coun- 
try had  been  at  war?  One  wondered. 

But  the  people  of  Libau  knew  and  all  too  well.  While 
we  were  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  British  warships 
in  the  outer  harbor,  a  little  skiff  came  out,  a  bearded 
old  man  at  one  oar  and  his  wife  at  the  other,  two  boys 
at  the  stern — all  four  of  them  with  eyes  only  for  the 
scraps  of  bread  cast  overboard  with  the  evening's  gar- 
bage. For  an  hour  they  picked  up  bits  of  bread  and 
laid  them  on  the  front  seat  to  dry.  "These  Russians 
don't  mind  if  their  grub  is  salty,  do  they?"  said  some- 
body, but  we  didn't  look  at  each  other,  for  there  was 
a  bit  of  salt  on  every  cheek  as  we  watched  the  gaunt 
sufferers. 

"Why  don't  the  old  scarecrow  row  nearer  so  we  can 
chuck  him  something?"  said  a  major.  So  I  made  bold 
to  use  two  of  the  five  words  of  my  Slavic  vocabulary. 
Vot  chleb,  "here  is  bread."  They  didn't  mind  my  bad 
accent  or  pronunciation,  but  took  the  loaves  and  blessed 
us.   Nor  was   it  harsh,   their  language — so   fervent  in 

gratitude.    The   old   patri- 


A  group  ot  Folisli  ciiUUicu  uo  ilieir  way  to  Holland  to 
be  fed  and  cared  for  by  the  Jewish  Committee  of  America 


arch's  face  reminded  me 
disturbingly  of  Elijah. 
More  than  one  European 
peasant  thinks  of  Hoover 
and  the  Americans  today 
as  the  prophet  thought 
about  the  ravens — a  me- 
dium of  God  sent  to  com- 
fort and  sustain. 

The  next  day  we  went 
ashore  and  found  hundreds 
of  German  troops  in  the 
town — a  peculiarly  hard- 
boiled  variety  of  Huns 
known  as  the  Iron  Divi- 
sion. They  were  the  hardest 
of  hard-boiled  eggs.  And 
you  could  almost  crack  a 
nut  against  the  faces  of 
their  officers,  they  were 
that  flinty!  Our  brash 
young  lieutenant  thereupon 
turned  to  me  and  said: 

"Why  in  hell  do  the  Al- 
lies allow  German  troops 
to  occupy  this  part  of  the  world?"  I  don't  know,  do 
you?  The  natives  of  Libau  and  its  hinterland  are  still 
wondering.  One  result  of  the  occupancy  was  the  de- 
parture every  day  during  almost  the  entire  month  of 
June,  for  Germany,  of  two  hundred  full  laden  railroad 
cars  from  the  new  republic  of  Latvia — cars  filled  with 
farm  produce,  cows,  horses,  lumber,  even  furniture 
pilfered  from  the  Lettish  peasantry.  In  some  cases  a 
written  receipt  was  given  for  the  stuff,  in  others  only 
a  verbal  promise  to  pay.  Altho  the  troops  withdrew 
from  Libau  on  June  23,  they  are  in  the  interior  of  Kur- 
land  at  the  present  day,  robbing  and  pillaging  the  in- 
habitants.   Besides    Kurland    the    other    two    districts 
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composing  the  new  republic  of  Latvia, 
—namely  Lettgallia  and  the  southern 
part  of  Livland,  or  Livonia,  are  in  all 
likelihood  similarly  oppressed,  altho 
exact  information  is  lacking  at  the 
present  moment.  On  July  10th  a  Lettish 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,  returning 
to  Libau  from  his  estate  twenty  miles 
distant,  was  robbed  three  times— twice 
of  three  rubles  and  once  of  seven 
rubles.  x\ny  well  to  do  Lett  is  fair  play 
to  members  of  the  Iron  Division.  They 
didn't  call  it  robbing— only  a  forced 
loan. 

Who  are  the  Letts?  To  look  at  them 
you'd  say  they're  a  natural  enough 
sort  of  people,  just  about  as  human  as 
anybody  else.  If  you  ask  a  Russian 
what  a  Lett  is,  he'll  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders and  say  some  naughty  cuss  word. 
Ask  a  German  and  he'll  probably  say 
sweinfleish.  Ask  a  Jew  and  he'll  dodge 
as  if  fearing  a  blow.  Ask  ri  Lett  and 
you'll  get  a  first  rate  description  of  an 
angel.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
Lett  becomes  friendly,  he'll  pigeonhole 
you  some  day'  and  speak  of  Germans 
in  a  way  to  make  a  Frenchman  admir- 
ingly envious  of  such  a  vocabulary  of 
invective.  Get  your  Lett  friend  talking 
next  about  Russians  and  he'll  look  dag- 
gers perhaps,  but  not  say  much,  for 
the  reason  that  while  the  Letts  are 
passionately  resolved  to  be  independ- 
ent, rather  than  hoist  the  German  flag 
they  would  infinitely  prefer  union  with 
Russia.  The  trouble  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope is  just  this  angry  welter  of  racial 
antagonisms.  Even  the  Letts  and  their 
kindred,  the  Lithuanians,  are  rather 
cool  to  each  other — although  in  race, 
language  and  history  they  are  nearly 
alil^e.  But  if  necessary  they  would  fuse 
rather  than  be  subject  to  the  Poles, 
whcm  they  hate  vigorously.  Then  there 
are  the  Finns  hating  the  Russians,  the 
Russians  hating  the  Swedes,  the  Ru- 
manians hating  the  Ukranains,  the 
Czecks  hating  the  Italians,  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Poles,  the  Austrians  hat- 
ing the  Hungarians,  the  Albanians 
hating  the  Greeks,  the  Turks  hating 
everybody,  and  everybody  hating  the 
Armenians — while  as  for  the  Jews — 
but  let  us  breathe  no  slander  about 
Trotzky's  brothers  or  cousins  because 
maybe  he  wouldn't  like  it.  And  all  this 
mazy  mosaic  of  hatreds  is  composed  of 
"Christian"  nations. 

This  moralistic  digression  is  merely 
to  point  out  one  of  little  Latvia's  pe- 
culiar economic  problems.  With  an 
area  of  some  64,000  square  kilometers, 
she  is  as  large  as  Holland  and  Belgium 
together  and  slightly  smaller  than 
West  Virginia.  Her  population  of  two 
and  a  half  million  is  about  nine-tenths 
Lettish — the  balance  being  mostly 
Jewish,  Russian  or  German.  The  Ger- 
man rural  population  is  barely  two 
per  cent,  while  in  Riga  and  Libau  it 
is  about  fifteen  per  cent.  But  this  Ger- 
man element,  tho  small  numeri- 
cally, owns  very  large  estates  under 
an  iniquitous  and  outgrown  system  of 
feudal  tenure,  going  back  to  the  days 
of  the  Teutonic  knights — an  order  of 
noble    robbers    which    dates    from    the 
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TOtienJofinnu 
Has  the  Croup! 

That's  a  cough  with  a 
croupy  rattle,  bo  hurry  for 
the  Musterole  end  rub  it  in 
right  over  the  chest  and 
neck.  How  it  will  tingle 
at  first  and  then  grow  ever 
so  cool.  And  how  it  will 
reach  in  and  penetrate  right 
to  the  spot!  It  will  dis- 
sipate all  the  stuffy  con- 
gestion which  causes  that 
hacking  cough. 

Why  shouldn't  grand- 
mother swear  by  Musterole 
for  colds  and  coughs?  It  is 
better  than  amustard  plaster 
—good  as  that  was  in  the 
©Id  days.  And  the  explana- 
tion is  this: 
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It  penetrates  under  the  skin,  down 
to  the  part.  Here  it  generates  its 
own  heat,  and  this  heat  disperses 
the  congestion.  Yet  Musterole 
•will  not  blister.  Musterole,  on 
the  contrary,  feels  delightfully 
cool  a  few  seconds  after  you 
apply  it. 

Try  Musterole  for  Bobby  and 
Helen  and  Dorothy's  croup — and 
for  your  own  cough,  too.  Try  it 
for  rheumatism — it's  a  regular 
Touter  out  of  all  congestions. 
Always  keep  a  jar  handy. 

Many  doctors  and  nurses  recommend 

Musterole. 

30c  and  60c  jars — $2.50  hospital  size. 

The  Musterole  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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thirteenth  century.  Thus  today  some 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation are  landless,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  rifty  per  cent  of  the  land  belongs 
to  three  per  cent  of  the  people.  Mex- 
ico's problem  in  a  nutshell.  The 
agrarian  problem  must  be  Kolved  be- 
fore Latvia  can   attain  stability. 

Libau,  which  was  Russia's  only  ice- 
free  port  in  the  West,  is  a  mean,  dingy 
little  town  of  about  forty  thousand. 
The  houses  are  dirty,  two-storied 
wooden  shacks,  the  streets  are  dirty 
lanes  of  torture  because  of  the  bumpy 
cobbled  pavements,  the  fishing  boats 
in  the  harbor  and  inlet  are  almost  as 
dirty  .is  the  rattling  droskies  with  the 
queer  wooden  Russian  yoke  over  the 
spavined  plugs  which  are  called  horses, 
the  under-nourished  children  of  the 
poor  are  dirty,  their  barefooted 
mothers  are  dirtier,  and  the  Jews 
speculating  in  paper  money  on  the 
street  corners  are — picturesque.  It  is 
a  town  with  very  few  telephones, 
fewer  street  lights,  two  hotels — one 
dirty  and  the  other  dirtier,  one  bank, 
the  Deutsche  Bank  (now  closed,  prob- 
ably preparatory  to  repudiating  the 
millions     of     marks     "Ostgeld"     with 


which   the   Germans  have  deluged   the 
land),  one  big  Greek-Catholic   cathed- 
ral,   several    Lutheran    churches,    one 
synagogue,    no    saloons,    two    or    three 
"movies,"  no  library,  about  tAvo  billion 
chnex    lectularius,    and     the    whitest, 
finest  beach  that  I've  ever  gone  swim- 
ming from  anywhere  in  the  world.   Yet 
really  the  best  thing  about  Libau  was 
the  one-horse  shipping  line  wViich  once 
connected  her  with  New  York.  But  for 
reasons  to  be  set  forth  later,  there  is 
cause    for   believing   that    little    Libau 
rather  than  proud  Riga,  the  capital  of 
Latvia,  and  Russia's  greatest  port,  will 
in  the  future  be  the  key-city  of  Rus- 
sia's foreign  commerce.   For  the  same 
reasons    it   may    be    seriously    doubted 
whether   Latvia   can  remain   an   inde- 
pendent nation.  At  present  she  seems 
to  be   a    small   pawn   in   the   game   of 
chess  which  England  is  quietly  playing 
in   order   to   gain   world    dominion.   As 
the  brash  young  lieutenant  said :  "Why 
does   England  come  in  here  and  grab 
business  opportunities  and  leave  us  out 
in  the  cold?  Why  in  hell   doesn't  the 
United    States    do    something    for    its 
business  men?" 
New  York. 


As  Charity  Grows  Practical 


pressure  and  coal  needed 

Send/or  a  "Vaco"  AIR  CHECK  on  trial 

Money  back  if  not  wholly  satisfied.    Price  75  centi 
CHANDLER  &  CO.  (Room  611)1  West  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


AN  "infant  mortality  nurse,"  em- 
ployed by  a  public  health  depart- 
ment, and  a  "tuberculosis  nurse," 
employed  by  an  anti-tuberculosis  so- 
ciety, not  long  ago  met  over  the  coffin 
of  a  dead  child.  Both  had  been  visiting 
the  same  family  unknown  to  each  other. 
The  one  had  advised  the  mother  to 
nurse  the  child  herself  as  long  as  she 
could.  She  did  not  know  that  the  mother 
had  tuberculosis.  The  other  had  visited 
the  home  because  the  father  was  dying 
of  tuberculosis  and,  knowing  that  the 
mother  was  infected,  had  advised  her 
not  to  nurse  the  baby.  The  mother, 
however,  had  followed  the  advice  of 
the  "baby  nurse,"  and  the  duplication 
of  visits  was  not  discovered  by  the  two 
nurses  until  after  the  child  had  died 
of  tubercular  meningitis. 

A  case  like  this  is  now  fortunately 
rare.  But  there  are,  especially  in  the 
smaller  cities,  still  many  families  that 
are  visited  regularly  by  a  number  of 
social  agencies,  each  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  others,  each  acting  as  tho 
it  alone  were  responsible  for  that  fam- 
ily's welfare  or  rehabilitation  and  ig- 
norant of  other  aid  coming  to  the  home. 
Sometimes  they  even  help  in  the  same 
way,  actually  duplicating  the  service 
rendered.  So  far  as  mere  relief  giving 
is  concerned,  the  Charity  Organization 
Societies  did  away  vdth  much  of  this 
duplication;  but  this  was  only  within 
a  limited  field.  With  the  great  influx 
of  immigrants  during  the  last  three 
decades  and  the  more  scientific  under- 
standing of  social  needs,  there  has  in 
all  cities  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  diversified  social  agen- 
cies:- settlements,  medical  charities, 
children's  aid  societies,  immigrant  so- 
cities,  special  schools,  maternity  cen- 
ters, legal  aid  societies,  and  many  more. 
They  were  not,  and  in  most  cases  are 
not  now,  organized  for  concerted  action. 


The  latest  addition  to  the  national  so- 
cial organizations  of  America,  the 
American  Association  of  Social  Service 
Exchanges,  recently  came  into  being 
to  promote  more  and  better  cooperation 
between  them. 

The  social  service  exchange  idea 
started  in  Boston  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  but  has  developed  very  slowly — 
partly  because  of  inherent  difficulties 
and  partly  because  of  the  constant  and 
justified  fear  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  relief. 
The  old  criticism  of  the  "C.  O.  S.,"  that 
it  has  substituted  a  cold  and  harsh  ma- 
chine of  relief  giving  for  the  impulsive 
and  warm-hearted  benefactions  of  un- 
organized individuals,  still  survives  in 
spite  of  the  education  of  the  public  in 
the  value  of  scientific  and  methodical 
social  service  and  in  spite  of  the  hu- 
manization  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
v/ork  of  practically  all  the  larger  char- 
itable societies  and  public  relief  de- 
partments. However,  the  social  service 
exchange  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly  or  of  a  substitution  of  red 
tape  for  sympathy.  It  is  no  more  than 
a  confidential  exchange  of  information 
about  individual  families  and  leaves 
each  agency  entirely  free  to  take  such 
action  as  it  pleases — with  this  differ- 
ence that,  being  a  member  of  the  ex- 
change, it  acts  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  other  agencies  are  doing  on  be- 
half of  the  same  home.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  instance, 
quoted  in  an  annual  report  of  the  So- 
cial Service  Department  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital: 

During  the  fall  a  patient  was  referred 
to  us.  Much  agitated  she  tried  to  explain, 
in  broken  English,  that  she  could  not  come 
for  treatment  because  she  had  six  children 
to  care  for  and  her  husband  was  out  of 
work.  While  the  patient  was  still  at  the 
hospital,  the  department  inquired  by  tele- 
phone   at    the    Confidential    Exchange   and 
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learned  that  the  family  had  been  known 
for  several  years  to  the  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Association,  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asy- 
lum, the  Department  of  State  Minor 
Wards  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  and 
at  different  times  to  the  Gwynne  Home 
and  the  Children's  Mission.  Each  of  these 
agencies  was  communicated  with  and  a 
conference  of  those  most  interested  was 
called.  In  view  of  the  new  problem  arising 
thru  the  woman's  illness  a  new  plan  for 
the  family  was  worked  out,  the  medical- 
social  worker  contributing  her  knowledge 
of  the  present  physical  needs.  Two  of  the 
children  remained  in  the  care  of  the  state ; 
the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum  took 
charge  of  the  baby  until  the  mother  was 
again  well  enough  to  receive  it ;  work  was 
found  for  the  man,  and  the  Hebrew 
Benevolent  Association  furnished  a  visito-r 
who  could  talk  intelligently  with  the 
patient. 

The  basis  for  intelligent  cooperation 
such  as  this  is  a  clearing  house  of  facts 
and  records;  the  writing  up  of  "case 
cards"  for  each  family  helped  and 
handing  it  on  to  the  confidential  ex- 
change secretary  is  the  only  red  tape 
involved.  The  exchange  is  confidential 
in  the  sense  that  no  information  is 
given  out  except  to  the  agencies  that 
compose  the  membership  and  that  the 
confidences  received  from  clients  are  as 
fully  guarded  as  are  those  of  patients 
by  medical  men. 

At  first  only  a  few  charity  socie- 
ties took  advantage  of  this  system; 
now  in  such  cities  as  New  York, 
Cleveland,  Boston  and  Chicago,  prac- 
tically every  type  of  family  welfare 
society  is  included.  In  some  cities,  the 
social  service  exchange  has  become  the 
intermediary  of  diverse  social  agencies 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  interest  of 
the  purely  relief  organizations  in  them 
has  become  almost  secondary  and  that 
the  exchange  has  been  entirely  disso- 
ciated from  them  and  established  as  a 
separate  society.  In  some  cities  the 
chamber  of  commerce  or  a  civic  feder- 
ation is  carrying  on  the  exchange. 

Sightly  Water  Tanks 

There  is  not  to  be  found  anything 
much  more  unsightly  than  huge  city 
water  tanks  which  disfigure  so  many 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  Often  the  resi- 
dential sections  are  made  unpleasing 
by  these  necessary  tanks.  The  city  of 
Cincinnati  solved  the  problem  of  re- 
taining its  water  tanks  in  a  residential 
part  of  the  town  and  yet  transform- 
ing them  into  impressive  monuments 
which  add  to  the  appearance  of  the 
district. 

The  steel  tanks  were  surrounded  by 
a  concrete  shell,  artistically  designed  so 
that  the  hill  on  which  these  tanks  stand 
is  a  show  place  instead  of  an  unsightly 
spot  that  one  tried  to  avoid  formerly. 

The  tanks  are  of  steel,  and  these 
were  filled  with  water  before  any  of 
the  concrete  was  poured,  as  slight 
changes  might  take  place  otherwise 
and  cause  the  concrete  to  crack.  The 
forms  for  the  first  setting  were  braced 
to  the  ground  and  supported  on  the 
foundation,  but  the  difl[iculty  began 
when  the  forms  had  to  be  raised  for 
the  second  section  setting.  With  this 
problem  settled,  however,  the  work 
went  on  without  any  trouble. 


Where  Upkeep  Counts  Most 


T-welve  million  miles  of  wire, 
connecting  cities,  villages,  farms; 
running  under  busy  streets  and 
across  trackless  prairies;  these 
are  the  Bell  Telephone's  avenues 
of  speech. 

These  twelve  million  miles  of 
w^ire,  throughout  every  foot  of 
their  length,  must  be  kept  elec- 
trically capable. 

A  few  drops  of  w^ater  within 
a  cable  may  cut  off  a  thousand 
subscribers.  A  line  snapped  by 
storm  may  isolate  a  district.  A 
wet  leaf  touching  a  w^ire  may 
stop  service.     In  most  kinds  of 


w^ork  the  lessening  of  efficiency 
means  merely  the  lessening  of 
service;  but  with  the  telephone, 
mechanical  and  electrical  con- 
ditions must  be  practically  per- 
fect to  insure  operation. 

The  most  delicate  electrical 
currents  in  use  are  those  of  the 
telephone,  and  inspection  must 
be  ceaseless  that  the  lines  may 
be  kept  in  constant  readiness. 

These  conditions  and  costs 
must  be  met  to  provide  this  high 
standard  of  service  needed  and 
demanded  by  the  American 
people. 


^'^^     AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


"Beginner's." 


Now  is  the  time  to  replenish  your 
Sketching  Outfit. 

Easels,  Camp  Stools,  Umbrellas, 
Canvas,  Academy  Boards,  Colors, 
Brushes,  etc. 

The  Beginner's   Box,  as  illustrated, 
$3.00.      Full   line   of  boxes  of   Oil, 
Water    Color   and    China    Painting, 
Pastel  and  Crayon  Drawing. 
Catalogue  scut  on  request 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

101   Fulton  Street,    New  York 
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For  Night  & 
Day  Cougiis 


BROWI^S 


BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


O 


Banish  hacking,  sleepless  nights  and  distressing,  nerve-racking  days 
due  to  sore  throat  and  coughing  by  taking  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. 
Today,  as  70  years  ago,  they  promptly  relieve  bronchial  irritation,  tick- 
ling in  the  throat,  coughing  and  hoarseness. 

Not  a  confection  but  a  genuine  remedy  of  finest  medicinal  properties. 
No  opiates  or  harmful  ingredients.  Safe  for  children — a  small  piece 
brings  sure  relief. 

In  small,  handy  packets.  Will  not  soil  hands  or  gloves.  Carry  them 
and  avoid  serious  troubles. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Your  druggist  sells  them 
Prices:  15c.  35c.  75c  and  $1.25 


General  Sales  Agents: 

Harold  F.  Ritchie  &.  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  U.  S.  A.    :    :    :     Toronto,  Can. 


Spread  the  Holiday  Spirit 
throughout    the    Years 


Send  me  $1.25  to- 
day and  I  will  mail 
you  a  beautiful  12 
oz.  Gift  Box  of  Hess 
Brand  Paper  Shell 
Pecans  fresh  from 
the  plantation.  Guar- 
antee: Eat  six  at  my 
risk  —  if  dissatisfied, 
return  the  balance 
■Withiu  10  days  and 
get  your  $1.25  back. 
I  could  not  make  this 
offer  if  these  were 
not  the  finest  nuts  Na- 
ture produces.  Large 
size  —  see  cut.  Shell 
so  thin  you  can  break 
it  with  your  bare 
hand,  full  of  nut 
meat  of  finest  flavor 
and  wonderful  nutri- 
tire  value.  Kernels 
easily  removed  whole. 
Family  Package  10 
lbs.,   delivered,   $12.50. 
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Xuts  are  the  emblem  of  the 
Christmas  Holiday  Season,  the 
final  touch  of  the  feast  of  the  year. 

The  Hess  Gift  Box  of  Paper 
Shell  Pecans  has  been  sent  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  every  state  in 
the  United  States  and  to  all  parts 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  to  many 
other    foreign    countries. 

People  who  taste  Hess  Pecans 
— who  realize  how  wonrlerful  a 
food  value,  how  fine  a  flavor  is 
locked  within  the  easily  broken 
shell — call  for  more  Hess  Pecans. 
The  12  oz.  gift  box  brings  orders 
for  ten  pound  cartons — the  orders 
repeat  and  repeat.  One  customer 
for  Hess  Pecans  leads  to  many 
others.  Single  families  send  us 
orders  for  6o,  70  and  up  to  200 
pounds,  because  they  have  learned 
by  experience  the  wisdom  of 
spreading  the  Holiday  Spirit 
throughout  the  year — of  using  as 
a  staple  food  the  Pecan,   the  most 

concentrated     of     all    jiatural     foods,     the     purest, 
safest,     finest     source    of    fat    and    protein. 
But     even     our     increasing     supply     of     finest 
pecans,    year    after    year,    fails    to    take    care 
of   the   big   increase   in   orders. 

We  have  now  one  pecan  where 
we  need  a  million," 

says  Burbank,  the  Edison  of  Agriculture.  Those  who 
help  supply  this  increasing^  demand — who  p'ovide  for 
their  own  needs,  and  take  a  profit  from  their  surplus 
yields,  under  our  co-opcraiive-profit-sharing  plan,  will 
find  the  Holiday  Spirit  spread  through  their  whole  year, 
throughout  all  future  years.  *'  The  long-evity  of  the 
pecan  orchard  and  its  immense  ear  ing-  power  make  it 
one  of  the  most  permanent  and  profitable  of  agricul- 
tural investments."  says  Burbank. 

Our  FREE  BOOK,  "Paper Shell  Pecans,"  tells 
the  whole  sfory.  Send  coupon  TODAY  for  that  book 
—it's  full  of  vital,  important  facts,  established  by  best 
authorities. 


"A  pound 
of  pecans 
is  ■worth  more  in 
nutritive  value 
than  214  pounds  of 
turkey,"  says  Dr. 
Kellogg,  or  41/2  lbs. 
of  cranberries  or  40 
poimds    of    celery. 


ELA.M  G.    HESS,    President 
KEYSTONE  PECAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Bos  410,  Manheim,  Pa. 

Reference,  Keystone  National 
Bank,    Manheim,    Pa. 
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A  Message  from  the  British  Na- 
tion to  the  American  People 

(Continued  from  pdge  1&9) 
are  convinced   that  war  for  any  such 
purpose  is  a  crime  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  civilized  people. 

This  is  the  code  of  morality  we  al- 
ready apply  to  individual  citizens — no 
matter  how  just  their  complaint,  how 
great  their  need  for  wealth — we  sim- 
ply rule  out  acts  of  violence  as  not  to 
be  thought  of  as  a  means  of  satisfac- 
tion and  redress. 

This  is  the  code  of  morality  which 
both  in  the  British  Empire  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  now  ac- 
cepted as  governing  the  relation  not 
merely  of  individuals  but  of  states,  of 
those  states  which  are  linked  together 
under  one  flag. 

We  ought  to  begin  by  accepting  the 
same  code  of  morality  as  governing  the 
mutual  relations  of  every  state  where 
the  American  or  the  English  flag  flies, 
to  open  our  eyes  to  the  lessons  of  the 
last  five  years,  and  realize  that  if  ever 
blood  is  again  shed  in  the  dominions  of 
the  English  speaking  peoples  it  can 
never  be  anything  but  a  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressor. 

It  is  not  a  covenant  but  a  creed  that 
is  wanted  to  fulfil  our  pledges  to  the 
men  who  died  to  make  the  world  free 
from  war. 

The  covenant  against  war  \i  good 
only  so  far  as  it  embodies  a  living  pur- 
pose and  belief  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sign  it. 

If  we  once  make  that  purpose  and 
belief  part  of  our  common  morality 
mighty  consequences  for  the  rest  of 
humanity  must  follow. 

As  the  late  Lord  Parker,  one  of  our 
most  learned  lawyers,  pointed  out,  the 
law  of  England — the  common  law  which 
is  the  same  in  England  as  in  the  United 
States — permits  no  neutrality  in  the 
presence  of  crime.  No  English  or 
American  citizen  can  see  murder  being 
done  and  walk  away  saying  that  it  is 
no  affair  of  his.  The  suppression  of 
crime  is  the  business  of  every  good 
citizen. 

Once  we  get  seared  into  our  con- 
sciences that  aggressive  war  is  simply 
murder  writ  large — it  follows  as  the 
dawn  follows  night  that  we  can  never 
more  be  simply  neutral  in  the  presence 
of  the  crime  of  war. 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  neu- 
trality if  we  regard  humanity  as  the 
children  of  one  father.  A  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  smallest  nation  is 
a  crime  committed  against  all. 

The  first  step  is  to  annul,  delete  and 
destroy  the  barbarous  canons  of  so- 
called  international  law  which  teach 
that  the  hall  mark  of  sovereignty,  the 
sign  manual  of  the  independent  state, 
is  the  right  to  wage  war,  and  recog- 
nizes neutrality  as  a  privilege  and  duty 
on  the  part  of  bystanders. 

Unless  the  English  speaking  peoples 
can  see  eye  to  eye  on  this  matter,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  with  age-long  traditions  of 
constant  war,  should  set  us  an  example. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  practise 
a  new  and  higher  morality  than  that 
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which  made  the  Great  War  inevitable 
we  cannot  start  to  preach  it  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

But  if  the  big  powers  could  make  a 
start  the  rest  of  the  world  would  be 
compelled  to  come  into  line. 

Some  powers  would  follow  our  ex- 
ample with  joy,  others  with  reluctance; 
but  all  would  follow. 

War  would  follow  slavery  and  the 
duel  into  the  dustbin  of  discredited 
institutions. 
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How  to  Bring  Prices  Down 

{Continued  from  page  167) 
starvation,   will   come   another   menace 
of  which  I  need  not  speak. 

We  can  help  to  ward  off  this  danger 
by  foregoing  the  demand  for  the  lux- 
uries for  which  so  many  of  us  are  now 
cashing  in  our  Liberty  Bonds  and 
spending  the  funds  we  accumulated 
during  the  war.  This  will  permit  the 
men  now  engaged  in  producing  luxuries 
to  return  to  the  production  of  necessi- 
ties. One  other  thing  we  can  do  and 
that  is  to  limit  our  demand  for  neces- 
sities as  we  did  during  the  war,  so  that 
the  supply  may  more  nearly  equal  the 
demand,  and  a  reduction  in  prices  be 
brought  about. 

While  we  are  doing  that,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  fighting  men  will 
be  demobilized  and  will  return  to  their 
places  in  mine,  mill  and  factory.  They 
will  give  an  impetus  to  production 
against  which  high  prices  cannot  stand. 

Every  producer  and  manufacturer 
has  known  that  the  Department  of 
Justice,  while  awaiting  the  passage  of 
new  legislation,  was  making  investiga- 
tions. He  has  known  also  that  if  his 
prices  were  deemed  by  the  Department 
to  be  unfair,  and  this  could  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury,  he  would 
stand  in  danger  of  a  fine  of  $5000  or 
two  years'  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Many  groups  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  really  could  get  along 
with  less  profits  and  have  so  informed 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Some  of 
them  came  to  Washington  in  the  be- 
ginning in  a  very  belligerent  frame  of 
mind.  They  had  brought  their  lobbyists 
and  they  informed  us  that  they  were 
going  to  defeat  the  profiteering  legis- 
lation. In  all  such  cases  we  have  care- 
fully gone  over  the  whole  situation  with 
these  men  and  explained  its  real  sig- 
nificance. In  practically  every  instance 
they  have  conceded  reductions  in  price 
and  directed  their  lobbyists  to  work  for 
the  legislation  instead  of  against  it. 
They  were  going  to  keep  themselves  in 
line,  but  they  wanted  that  legislation 
on  the  books  to  keep  in  line  others  less 
farseeing   than   themselves. 

Producers  and  manufacturers  very 
generally  are  coming  to  see  that  the 
national  interest  is  their  own  interest 
and  the  danger  to  the  nation  a  danger 
to  themselves.  They  are  showing  a  very 
real  desire  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  bringing  prices  down.  From 
this  aspect  the  outlook  for  price  reduc- 
tions is  excellent. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can 
defeat  the  Government's  campaign  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  life,  and  that 


Shave  With  Comfort 

This  New  Way  Saves  Time  and  Bother 
How  Shavaid  Helps 

Men  who  for  years  have  used  the  old  ways  of  softening  the  beard,  find 
Shavaid  a  positive  revelation.  They  have  abandoned  hot  tow^els  and  rub- 
bing-in  methods.  They  prefer  this  easy,  quick,  comfortable  procedure. 
It  is  yours  to  try— free  of  charge.    Send  for  your  Free  Trial  Tube  today. 


THE  first  essential  of  a  satis- 
factory shave  is  a  thorough 
softening  of  the  beard.  Every- 
man knows  that. 

But  hot  towels  and  rubbing  in 
of  lather  do  not  soften  the  beard 
as  thoroughly  as  Shavaid  softens 
it.  They  are  positively  injurious 
to  the  tender  skin.  They  draw  the 
blood  to  the  surface  at  the  wrong 
time.  Theyopen  the 
pores.  They  remove 
the  natural  oiliness 
of  the  skin,  making 
it  dry  and  drawn. 


Harsh  Ways 
Unnecessary 

Theseharsh  meth- 
ods are  unnecessary. 
Shavaid,  the  new 
scientific  prepara- 
tion which  so  many 
men  are  usingtoday, 
has  shown  that.  It 
is  working  a  revo- 
lution in  shaving 
methods. 

Shavaid  keeps  the 
skin  in  a  normal  condition.  It 
coats  it  with  a  beneficial  prepara- 
tion which  softens  the  beard  while 
it  protects  the  skin.  The  razor 
glides  over  the  face  without  any 
"pull"  and  removes  the  beard 
without  injurious  scraping. 

A  Simple  Operation 

A  Shavaid  shave  is  sim- 


S  h  a V  aid 


Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply  to  dry  face  before 
the    lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no   hot   water,    no   "rub- 
bing in"  of  the  lather. 

Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  and 
smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  "pull" 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin 
prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid   is   a   cooling, 
soothing    balm. 


rubbing.  Just  apply  Shavaid-  to 
the  dry  beard.  Then  apply  your 
favorite  lather.  Shavaid  works 
best  if  the  lather  is  not  rubbed 
in.  Then  shave.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it. 

You  will  feel  the  cooling,  sooth- 
ing effect  of  Shavaid  at  once.     It 
keeps  the  lather  moist  and  creamy. 
The   blade    "takes    hold"   of   per- 
fectly    softened 
hairs.     There  is  no 
"pun." 

And  afterward,  no 
need  for  lotions, 
creams  or  hot  towels. 
When  harsh  meth- 
ods have  not  been 
used,  medicaments 
are  unnecessary. 
After  a  close  shave, 
your  face  will  feel 
cool  and  comfortable 
— no  smarting,  no 
"drawn"    sensation. 


plicity     itself. 
time  —  no  hot 


It     saves 
towels,   no 


Send  for 
Your  Tube 

If  Shavaid  will  do 
these  things  for  you,  you  want  it. 
A  Trial  Tube  will  convince  you. 
Thousands  of  men  have  found  it 
the  way  to  real  shaving  comfort. 
But  you  must  find  out  for  yourself. 
Mail  the  coupon  now.  It  will 
bring  you  your  trial  tube,  free  of 
all  charge.  When  you  have  used  it 
up,  your  druggist  can  keep 
you  supplied,  at  50c  a  tube. 
If  he  hasn't  it,  we  will  be 
pleased  to  fill  your  order. 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists  —  50c  a  Tube 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 
Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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®  Free  Trial  Tube 


I 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  111.  I 

Mail  free  trial  tube  of  Sliavuid  to  I 

Name I 

Street  Address | 

City State- ---  I 
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THE  BE.VBRAGE. 


T/to  alt-yoar-round  soft  drink. 

Leadeir$hip,once  ostablhhod, 
h  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  its  followers  and  imitators«> 
Bevo^s  leadership  is  proclaimed 
by  the  largest  rear  ^uard  that 
ever  followed  a  leader. 

^ory^o  ii  cold 


Sold  everywhero  <^ Families  supplied  by 
grocer,  dru^^ist  and  dealer.— '-'Visiioi-s 
are  cordially  inviied  to  inspect  our  plant. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


ST.  LOUIS. 


LUlliJiiilMilililiiiLlMililiiMLK^ 


g*?." 


wm 


iiiiunuKTiiiii'iiuiiiiiui 
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Perfected  MSS.,  fiction,  VERSE  or  other  fields, 
available  for  BOOK  makeup,  carefully  read  and 
considered.  Prompt  report  whether  we  caji  fi- 
nance, market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be  ren- 
dered   after    examination.      Forward    your    copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBLISHING  CO.,  inc. 
61  Court  Street,  Boston.  IVIass. 


PAYMENTS 

monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  divicJends. 
Odd  lots  our  specialty  Write  forselected 
list  and  full  particulars    -  FREE 

CHARLES  E.VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  StocK  Exchange 
50  BROAD    STj        NEW    YORK  . 


r^ 


Rest  assured- 


fiflRS! 


SINCE    1881 


Pajamas  and  Night  Shirtslg 

"TheNIGHTweaiof  aNation!"  ""J'' 


dheylook  their  leadership  in  bed  or  out 


E.  ROSENF£LO  &  Co. 


Baltimore  &  New  York 


^T^"^  ^"^/o-^occ/m  ever* 


RAMESES 


CIGARETTES 


mm 


\9,  industrial  strife  in  the  United  States. 
Employers  and  worker.s  have  it  in  their 
power  to  make  this  campaign  a  success 
by  bending  all  efforts  to  increasing 
production  or  to  make  it  a  failure  by 
lockouts  and  strikes. 

Broadly  speaking,  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  United  States  is  a  work- 
er. A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living 
will  benefit  the  whole  people  and  will 
go  far  to  quelling  the  present  spirit 
of  unrest.  Increases  in  wages,  secured 
at  the  cost  of  protracted  strikes,  will 
be  of  no  benefit  to  those  who  receive 
them,  because  they  will  be  wiped  out 
by  the  increased  prices  for  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Labor  should  be  inter- 
ested not  so  much  in  its  money  wages 
as  in  its  real  wage.  The  real  wage  is 
measured  by  what  the  wage  will  buy. 

If  we  could  have  an  absolute  indus- 
trial truce  for  six  months,  if  both 
workers  and  employers  would  be  active 
and  constant  in  the  problem  of  produc- 
tion, the  busy  peaceful  days  would  soon 
bring  a  spirit  that  would  make  the  so- 
lution of  the  problems  that  confront 
us  far  less  difficult. 

Labor  wants  a  larger  share  in  the 
profits  of  industry,  but  the  chance  of 
getting  it  is  not  improved  or  the  jus- 
tice of  it  made  more  apparent  by  the 
refusal  of  labor  to  produce  for  the 
whole  people  the  necessities  of  life. 

Idleness  will  not  cure  the  ills  from 
which  the  country  is  suffering.  Work 
would  seem  to  be  the  solution.  The  cost 
of  living  is  only  increased  by  the  idle- 
ness of  men.  It  can  be  reduced  by  the 
intelligent  industry  of  all. 

Remedies  we  are  now  applying  may 
bring  us  part  way  on  the  road,  but  they 
will  not  carry  us  the  whole  distance. 
The  real  cure  for  our  present  ailments 
will  be  the  general  acceptance  by  all  our 
people  of  the  abundant  opportunities 
of  this  great  land  of  plenty  for  all  who 
give  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


London  Daily  Express 


Bunkered! 
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What's  Happened 

The  sugar  famine  in  the  East  eased 
up  slightly  when  30,000  tons  were 
moved  into  the  Atlantic  Coast  district 
by  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  driven  Denikin's 
forces  beyond  Kursk  and  almost  to 
Tsaritsin,  a  retreat  of  from  one  to 
three  hundred  miles  in  the  last  month. 

The  Letts  are  driving  the  German 
troops  of  Colonel  Bermondt  back  from 
the  Riga  front  in  great  disorder.  The 
Letts  have  regained  Mitau,  south  of 
Riga. 

One  hundred  thousand  Long  Island 
commuters  had  difficulty  in  getting  into 
New  York  City  when  traffic  was  tied 
up  after  a  garbage  train  had  leaped 
the  tracks. 

Seven  French,  four  Rumanian  and 
one  Costa  Rican  boy  stowaways  were 
found  on  board  "La  Touraine,"  a 
French  line  steamship,  when  she 
docked  at  New  York. 

Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  advanced 
a  plan  to  overcome  the  coal  shortage. 
He  would  operate  the  mines  by  volun- 
teer labor  protected  by  United  States 
soldiers  and  state  militia. 

Greek  troops  in  occupying  the  new 
zone  in  the  Smyrna  district  assigned 
to  them  by  the  Allies  met  with  resist- 
ance and  in  the  ensuing  conflict  100  of 
the  Turks  were  killed  and  200  wounded. 

Viscountess  Astor,  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  took  her  seat  in  Parliament 
on  December  1.  Her  sponsors  were 
Premier  Lloyd  George  and  A.  J.  Bal- 
four. 

Henry  C.  Frick,  one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  American  finance  and  indus- 
try, died  at  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  seventy  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  magnificent 
art  collection  was  left  to  the  city. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  returned  to 
England,  following  his  Canadian- 
American  tour.  He  motored  thru  the 
streets  of  London  amid  cheers,  and  the 
King  and  Queen  gave  a  dinner  party 
at  Buckingham  Palace  in  his  honor. 

Three  Chinese  servants,  two  from 
the  Chinese  Legation  and  one  from  the 
Russian  Embassy  at  Tokyo,  have  been 
arrested  for  complicity  in  the  attempt 
to  blow  up  the  Japanese  Foreign  Of- 
fice on  the  Emperor's  birthday,  Octo- 
ber 31. 

The  Bolshevik  delegates  have  arrived 
at  Dorpat,  Esthonia,  for  negotiating  a 
peace  with  the  Baltic  states  of  Es- 
thonia, Latvia  and  Lithuania.  Poland, 
Finland,  White  Russia  and  Ukrainia 
will  be  unofficially  represented  at  the 
conference. 

The  question  of  Sunday  perform- 
ances in  New  York  City  theaters  caused 
considerable  dissension  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Actors'  Equity  and  the  Pro- 
ducing Managers  Associations.  The 
actors  say  they  will  stand  firm  against 
Sunday  shows. 
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BUT,"  you  may  say,  "tonics  merely  stimu- 
late for  the  time  being."  True — for  most 
tonics.  But  there  is  one  tonic  that  does  more 
— a  tonic  that  rebuilds — a  tonic  that  adds 
to  the  very  substance  of  blood  and  tissue, 
thus  promoting  health  and  vigor  in  a  nat- 
ural, lasting  fashion.  That  is  Sanatogen,  the 
food-tonic. 

Not  a  mere  claim — but  the  sum  total  of  the  recorded 
experience  of  the  medical  profession  sind  the  testi- 
mony of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  all  wa^Jts  of 
life,  including  leaders  like  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who 
writes: 

"Sanatogen     undoubtedly    restores    sleep,     invigorates 
the  nerves  and  braces  the  patient  to  health." 

And  also  Olive  Schreiner,  the  gifted  writer,  who  says: 

"  Nothing  that  I  have  taken  for  years  has  given  me  suck 
a  sense  of  vigor  as  Sanatogen." 

When  all  you  need  is  a  toning-up,  you  need  Sanatogen. 

Write  Jor  interesting  booklet  to 

THE  BAUER   CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 
115  W.  18th  Street,   New   York   City. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Con- 
gress of  Medicine,  London,  1913. 

Sanatoaen 

Endorsed  by  Pliy5idan\AlworU  Over 


WKat  Does  Yoixp 
Hand,  Sa^? 

'        0;nd  the 
aitsxjOer-   in    this 


2,:k. 


WONDERFUL 

SCIENTIFIC 

'GAME 


PSYCHULUGY^PTHEHAnO 


SIMPLIFIED 


A  WONDERFUL  and  comprehensive  language 
resides  in  your  hand.  To  read  it  scientif- 
ically may  mean  business  or  social  success. 
This  absorbing  and  instructive  game  will  uncover 
hidden  traits  that  may  be  developed  to  the  wonder- 
ment of  your  friends  and  with  profit  to  yourself.  Most 
fascinating  and  amusinK.  Never  a  dull  moment  where 
Psychology  of  the  Hand  is  played.  Be  among 
the  first  to  have  this  refreshingly-clilTerent  game. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  mail 
game,  with  complete  booklet  of  instructions,  post- 
paid, for  Ji. 25. 

BAKER   &   BENNETT   CO. 
875  Broadway,  Box  H  New  York 


BUXTDN 


Fkeykase 

I  Saves  Your  Pockets 


Mat,  smooth,  neat.     Fits  vest  or  hip 

pocket  without    "bulgine" — saves 

your  clothes.      Two   keys  on    each 

separate  hook.   Each  key  easy  to  tinii. 

even  in  the  dark;  lan  t  get  lost 

off,  huiittsfutttiy  <iftnchtif'/e.   If 

[not  at  dealers,  order  Iroiii  us. 

Genuine  Cowhide 
4  hooks        -        •  .35 

6  hooks        -        -  50 

8  hooks        -        "  .75 

Goat  Morocco  Lined 

4  hooks         -         -  .75 

6  hooks         -        -         1.00 
8  hooks        -        -        1.25 

IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 

More    dealers    wanted    to 
supply  the  biff  call  for  Key 
K.tses.     Quick  turn-over, 
Ifood  profit.     Write 

L.A.W.NoTtllyCo. 

d.  Mais. 
In  Leather 


IV — -iJI"    Pf.    ■     Depf.  D.  Sprinjfiel 
.OU    [       Mfrs.  of  Novelties  li 
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Secure  Wholesale   Rates 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFERsoyoucnntrytliesefamousgoo.isbv  mail. 
Price  $6  6S  lor  the  set.  On  receipt  of  $1  we  send  three  splendid  shirts 
and  liandsouie  silk  neck-tie  parcel  postC.  O-D.  $5. 6:iand  postage. 

Six  Months'  Wear  Guaranteed 

These  shirts  are  made  oi  the  finest  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with 
neat  stripes  of  blue,  blackand  lavender  One  shirtof  each  colortothe 
set.  Cut  in  the  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered 
and  very  fashionable.  Standard  sizes  14  to  17.  Choose  your  color 
of  tie.      Money  back   it  not   pleased.      Save  time,    order  now  and 

'-  "'-  DURATEX 


WRITE 


Catalog 


as  good  as  a  smart  New  York  store  and«get  wholesale  rates  on  fashion- 
able hosiery,  underwear,  neckwear,  soft  and  stiff  cuff  dress  and  sport 
shirts.  Guaranteed  for  six  months'  wear  or  new  garments  free.  You 
owe  your  pocketbook  to  send  for  it  and  be  your  own  dealer  and 
save  dealers'  profits  on  all  you  buy.     It's  the  only  real  way  to  save. 

Wearer  agents  make  extra  money  in  spare  time. 
GOODELL  &  CO,,  502  DURATEX  BLDG.»  NEW  YORK 

Largest  mail  order  wholesale  haberdashery  house  in  ihe  world 


A  Number  of  Things 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


Send  Your  Name  and  We'll 
Send  You  a  Lachnite 

DON'T  send  a  penny.  Just  send  your  name  and  say: 
•'Send  me  a  Lachnite  mounted  in  a  Bolid  gold  rlDson  IC  days' 
freotrial."  We  willsend  it  prepaid  rightto  your  home.  When 
!t  cornea  merely  deposit  S4.75  with  the  postman  and  then  wear 
the  tint?  for  10  full  days.  If  you,  or  if  any  of  your  friends 
can  tell  It  from  a  diamund,  send  it  back.  But  if  you  decide 
to  buy  it— send  ua  $2.60  amontb  until  $18.76  baa  been  paid. 

Write  TndaV  Send  your  name  now.  Tell  us  which 
Tdlic    auuoj    of  the  solid  eold  rings  Illustrated  aboTE 
you  wish  (ladies'  ormen'sK    Be  sure  to  send  finger  aize.. 
Harold Lachman Co.,  12 N.  MicblKaDAv.,Dept.  T24ti9ChlcaEO 


Lord  Fisher,  Admiral  of  the  British 
Fleet,  is  the  most  unconventional  Eng- 
lishman alive;  perhaps  because  he  is 
only  half  English,  the  other  half  being 
Ceylonese.  He  wants  to  do  away  with 
entrance  examinations  and  the  prelim- 
inary cramming  process  in  the  selec- 
tion of  boys  for  the  naval  training 
school.  Instead  of  an  examination  he 
proposed :, 

All  iiitPi'vicw  with  tlu'  bd.v  to  examine 
his  per.souality  (his  soul,  in  fact)  ;  and  not 
to  have  an  article  in  the  Navy  stuflfed  by 
jiatcut  ci-ammiug  schoolmasters  like  a 
Strasburg  goose.  A  goose's  liver  is  not  the 
desideratum  in  the  candiilate.  The  desidera- 
tum was  :  could  we  put  into  him  the  four 
attributes  of  Nelson  : — 

I.  Self-reliance. 

(If  you  don't  believe  in  .yourself, 
nobody  else  will. ) 

II.  Fearlessness  of  resi)onsibility. 

(If  you  shiver  on  the  brink  you'll 
catch  cold,  and  possibly  not  take 
the  plunge.) 

III.  Fertility  of  resource. 

(If  the  traces  break,  don't  give  it 
up;  get  some  string.) 

IV.  Power  of  initiative. 
(Disobey  orders.) 

He  is  equally  unconventional  in  re- 
gard to  methods  of  instruction: 

The  practical  way  of  teaching  is  "ej-- 
liluruition,  followed  by  execution."  Have 
a  lecture  on  optics  in  the  morning :  make 
a  telescope  in  the  afternoon.  Tell  the  boys 
in  the  morning  about  the  mariner's  com- 
pass and  the  use  of  the  chart,  and  in  the 
afternoon  go  out  and  navigate  &  ship. 

But  this  alternation  of  theory  and 
practice — first  advocated,  I  believe,  by 
that  misunderstood  educational  reform- 
er, Professor  Squeers  of  Dotheboys 
Hall — is  already  being  successfully 
used  in  some  American  institutions, 
notably  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
And  Columbia  has  supplemented  the 
informational  test  of  the  ordinary  en- 
trance examination  with  psychological 
tests  to  determine  a  student's  ability 
and  capacity. 

*** 

If  we  get  into  a  war  with  Mexico 
over  Jenkins  it  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  expected.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  that  a  man  of  that  ill-omened 
name  has  caused  trouble  between  the 
two  races.  Have  we  forgotten  the  "War 
of  Jenkins'  Ear"  that  lasted  seven 
years  and  involved  two  hemispheres? 
Bob  Jenkins  was  in  1731  master  of  the 
brig  "Rebecca"  bound  from  Jamaica 
to  London,  when  she  was  overhauled 
and  looted  by  a  Spanish  coastguard 
ship.  The  Spanish  captain  just  before 
he  left  cut  off  Jenkins'  ear  and  present- 
ed it  to  him  as  a  souvenir  of  the  visit. 
Jenkins  did  keep  it  and  used  it  as  Ex- 
hibit A  in  evidence  of  Spanish  atroci- 
ties. For  seven  years  he  carried  it 
ai)out  England  with  him,  fanning  the 
war  spirit  to  a  flame  until  finally  he 
was  called  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  displayed  to 
them  the  dissevered  auricle.  One  of  the 
M.  P.'s  asked  him  how  he  felt  when 
the  Spaniard  came  at  him  with  the 
big  knife    and   he   answered:    "I   com- 


mitted my  soul  to  God  and  my  cause 
to  my  country!" 

Some  of  his  opponents  said  that  the 
dried-up  bit  of  flesh  that  he  showed  to 
the  parliamentarians  was  not  an  ear 
at  all.  Others  said  it  was  Jenkins'  ear 
but  that  it  had  been  legally  amputated 
when  he  had  been  put  into  the  pillory 
for  some  crime.  But  anyhow  Parlia- 
ment accepted  it  as  a  casus  belli  among 
other  outrages  and  indignities.  War 
was  declared  and  Admiral  Vernon, 
alias  "Old  Grog,"  captured  Porto  Bello, 
near  where  Colon  now  stands;  from 
which  arose  the  British  claims  on  Pan- 
ama, from  which  arose  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty,  from  which  arose  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  from  which 
arose  the  dispute  with  England  over 
Panama  tolls,  from  which  arose — but 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Jenkins'  ear 
and  all  that  it  did  are  written  in  the 
annals  of  the  future. 

The  London  Herald  tells  a  story — 
and  what's  more,  guarantees  its  ac- 
curacy— of  the*  comfortable  old  lady 
who  was  the  original  of  Bernard 
Shaw's  comfortable  old  ladies  in  "Fan- 
ny's First  Play"  and  "Misalliance": 

Mr.  Shaw  was  a  great  friend  of  the 
famil.v.  and  it  was  once  his  custom,  when 
he  had  completed  a  new  play,  to  take  it 
down  to  the  house  in  which  the.v  lived  and 
fead  it  to  the  specially  assembled  company. 
On  one  occasion  the  manuscript  which  he 
took  with  him  was  that  of  "Mrs.  War- 
ren's Profession."  He  read  it  aloud.  Of 
course,  it  was  listened  to  with  rapt  atten- 
tion. And  when  the  reading  was  over,  the 
comfortable  old  lady  rose,  smoothed  out 
her  dress,  and.  beaming  on  Mr.  Shaw, 
said :  "Thank  jou,  dear.  That's  very  nice." 

The  old  lady,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
Mrs.  Grundy. 

Most  sensational  of  recent  discov- 
eries is  that  "Oxford  do  move."  Or  at 
least  somebody  is  proposing  to  move  it. 
The  London  Times  publishes  a  full  page 
ad  of  the  "Oxford  Correspondence 
College"  which  offers  nineteen  courses 
including  one  on  "Oxford  Culture."  I 
presume  they  will  send  out  phonograph 
records  to  teach  the  Oxford  accent  and 
imotion  picture  films  to  inculcate  the 
Oxford   air.   The  advertisement  reads: 

In  the  sunrise,  the  student  perceives 
rosy-fingered  Aurora  who  dispels  the  mys- 
tery of  night  ere  Apollo  drives  the  chariot 
of  the  sun. 

Has  any  of  our  correspondence  schools 

made  an  offer  equal  to  this? 
*** 

The  refusal  of  the  anarchists  de- 
tained at  Ellis  Island  to  eat  turkey  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  settles  their  ques- 
tion. No  need  for  any  further  tests  or 
trials.  They  are  not  Americans,  they 
never  can  be  Americanized  and  they 
should  be  deported  at  once. 

According  to  the  Paris  Temps  the 
labor  question  really  amounts  to  this: 
"Should  a  worker  be  paid  according 
to  the  good  which  he  does  or  according 
to  the  evil  that  he  might  be  capable 
of  doing?" 
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Announcing  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  which  will  begin 

shortly  in  The  Independent 

WHAT  33  PROMINENT  CORPORATIONS  AND  THEIR  WORKERS 
ARE  DOING  TO  SOLVE  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 

Professor  John  R.  Commons,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  spent  the  summer 
of  1919  in  a  thorough  survey  of  some  thirty  estabUshments  from  Wisconsin  to  Maine, 
studying  at  close  hand  the  various  experiments  in  industrial  government  that  are 
being  made  in  each. 

Professor  Commons  undoubtedly  knows  more  about  the  mutual  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  than  any  other  living  American.  He  is  known  for  his  work  on 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  on  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin, 
and  the  recent  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.  With  him  were 
associated  in  the  making  of  his  survey: 

Mr.    A.    P     HAAKE. 

Instructor  in  Factory  and  Office  Administration  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who 
pays  special   attention  to  the  problems   of  the  employer ; 

Mrs.   GLENN   TURNER, 

Labor  Representative  selected  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  Labor  on  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  of  that  State; 

Mr.  O.  F.  CARPENTER, 

Specialist  in  labor  problems,  who  has  made  extensive  studies  of   labor  experiments  in 
Russia,  Germany,  England  and  Australia. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  concerns  visited,  the  material  gathered  from  each  one 
of  which  has  been  brought  together  in  a  comparative  way  in  a  series  of  human 
interest  articles  for  The  Independent  by  Professor  Commons  and  his  collaborators: 


Chicago,  III. 
Hart,  Schaflfner  &  Marx 
International  Harvester  Co. 
United  Typothetae  of  America. 
Kuppenheimer  Co. 

Fort  W-a^yne,  Ind. 
Wayne  Knitting  ]Mills 
Packard  Piano  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Link-Belt  Co. 

Tabor  Mfg.  Co. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

Miller  Lock  Co. 

Fayette  R.  Plumb  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Wm.  DeMuth  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Co. 

Plimpton  Press 

Dennison  Mfg.  Co. 

General  Electric  Co.,  West  Lynn. 

Bangor 

Eastern  Paper  Co. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Joseph  •&  Feiss  Co. 
White  Motor  Co. 
Printz-Biederman  Co. 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  Co. 
American  Multigraph  Co. 
National  Carbon  Co. 
American  Shipbuilding  Corp. 
Cleveland  Electric  Railway  Co. 

Middletown,  Ohio 
A..merican  Rolling  Mills  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio 

National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Detroit,  ]\Iich. 

Ford  Motor  Co. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys-Overland  Motor  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tool  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Co. 


In  view  of  the  present  unrest  in  the  industrial  world  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  more  timely  and  illuminating  series  of  articles  than  those  which  are  briefly  described 
in  this  announcement. 
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We  are  house  specialists! 

No  one  can  compete  -with  us  on  our  great  specialty!    Our  wonderful 

improved  ready-cut  system  of  furnishing  material  machine  cut— ready  to  nnil  together 
is  the  on/y  way  to  build  your  ideal  home,  right,  without  waste  of  a  sincle  penny.  Our 
simplified  marking  and  bundling  system  is  instantly  understood  by  anyone— if  you  can 
read  you  ca-i't  go  wrong.  Now,  irore  than  ever  before,  yea  mti:  t  get  the  benefit  of  this  biKsavini;  in 
time  aid  material.  When  yoa  build  "The  Harris  Way''^our  Free  plan  offers  give  you— Blue  Prints 
of  uniform  scale,  easily  understood  by  anyone. 

The  Harris  Home  above  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  other  modern  American 
designs  beautifully  pictured,  with  floor  plans,  and  all  details  of  construction  completely 
outlined  in  our  new  f  .-eo  $10,000  Book  of  Plans.  $2,337  buvs  the  material  to  build  this  semi- Bungalow, 
size  26  ft.  X  40  ft.    Your  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting!    Mail  the  coupon  now!! 

i"Pi-esto-Up"  Patented  Bolt-Together  Buildin^^! 

iiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiii 


Theniost  wonderful  development 

of  the  buildi  ng  age.  Comes  to  you  pninted  and  ready 
to  bolttop'ether:  everything  com"  Icte — d-o-s,  win- 
dows, hardware— all  in  place.   Follow  simple  direc- 
tions for  erect'ng  and.mo'-e  in  the  snme  div.   Only 
tools  you  Deed  are  a  h^min^r  ani  w-e'^-h.     AM  j-intiare 
invisihle.    In  use  by  larseat  Industrial  Corporations  in 
the  United  States. 

MaU7Ms€oimoni 

'  DEPT.  KH-  171  ! 

The  books  below  are  free  and  spnt  rr>=tiaid.    Mark 
an  X  in  the  squar  s  to  indica.e  those  you  wish. 

□  Book  of  I — |"Pres*o.Up"| — |'?en»r»<  I      IPaint 
Plans    I I         Book         I ICatalogl — II 


J  Book 


Name 


R.F.D.,  Box  or  St.. 
I   Town 


.State.. 


Harris  Presto-Up  patented  bolt-to- 
gether garages  arc  sections,'  and  have  all  fea- 
tures of  Presto-Up  houses.  Although  sec- 
tional and  portable  the  joints  do  not  show  when 
erected.  Furrished  in  newest  attractive  designs, 
both  single  and  double  models  in  a  wide  range  or 
sizes.    Mark  coupon  for  new  free  Presto-Up  book. 

Building  Material! 

Buy  your  building  materials  from  the 

world's  greatest  stocks.  Whether  you  intend  to 
build  cf  wood  or  steel,  you  will  find  practically 
everything  you  need  offered  here  at  big  reduced 
prices.  Lumber-Millwork — Plumbing  and  Heat- 
ing Material— Structural  Steel— Paint -Roofing. 
In  fact,  everything  in  the  building  material  line 
is  represented  in  our  big  catalog  of  general  sup- 
plies.   Mark  the  coupon  now! 

HARRIS  BROS.  COMPANY 

1349-152S  West  35th  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  MEMORY  IN  ONE  EVENING 

Don't  make  the  excuse,  "I  forgot,"  but  learn  the  easy,  natural  way  of 
remembering  names,  faces,  facts,  figures,  etc.  There  is  no  trick  about  it;  just 
a  lew  simp.e  rules  which  you  can  master  in  a  single  evening. 

Read  "A  Startling  Memory  Feat  That  You  Can  Do"  on  pages  192  and  193. 


Closet 


^  More  com- 

fortable, healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  germs  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
1  long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
I  sanitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
toilet  in  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

Th©  perraa  are  killed  by  a  chemi- 
cal in  water  in  the  container  Emp- 
ty once  a  month  as  easy  a3  ashes. 
"The  on'sinal  closet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Ask 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

12106    Rowe  BIdg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ask  about  Ro-San  Washstand  and 

RollinB  Bath  Tub. 

No  Pluinbinif  Required. 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks*    Appliance,     the 

modern  scientific  invention,the 
wonderful  new  discovery  that, 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  senti 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs! 
or  pads.  mr.  c.  e.  brooks 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mai  ed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  490-G  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 
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{Continued  from  page  171) 
ence,  or  partizan  lines;  in  other  words, 
women  respond  to  individual  leadership 
more  than  men.  -The  women  of  the 
country  know  Mr.  Hoover,  exactly  as 
the  banking  world  knows  Mr.  McAdoo, 
and,  with  quite  obverse  and  chilly  re- 
sults, the  farming  world  knows  Secre- 
tary Houston.  They  know  his  vast  in- 
terest and  activity  in  their  preeminent 
interest — the  creation  and  conservation 
of  childhood  life.  Nevertheless  canny 
Republican  and  other  women  leaders 
— Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  of  the  Repub- 
lican Women's  National  Executive 
Committee  is  a  case  in  point — insist 
that  Mr.  Hoover,  the  national  viaitre 
d'liotcl  during  the  war,  refused  to 
grant  a  single  woman  executive  au- 
thority on  the  Food  Administration. 

Primarily  because  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
fused, so  it  is  alleged,  to  take  farmers 
into  his  councils,  the  farmers  have 
given  impetus  to  organization  of  them- 
selves, the  specific  grievance  being,  in 
the  language  of  the  secretary  of  one 
of  the  very  oldest  of  farmer  organiza- 
tions and  also  one  of  the  newest  and 
most  formidable,  "Mr.  Hoover  told  the 
farmer  organizations  to  head  in,  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  did  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Wheat  Conference  Board,  and 
in  other  instances.  The  world  market 
for  wheat  would  have  been  higher  than 
the  price  fixed;  so  it  is  superficial  to 
say  that  he  favored  farmers  there.  All 
told,  the  farmers  would  have  risen  in 
their  wrath  against  the  Food  Admin- 
istration if  we  had  not  been  at  war. 
The  cotton  people  feel  the  same  way." 

But,  since  there  are  two  sides  to  any 
question,  let  us  cite  a  man  who,  tho  an 
abiding  friend  of  Mr.  Hoover,  more- 
over was  in  the  closest  association  with 
him  during  the  war.  Says  he,  "There 
is  a  certain  crowd  who  live  in  Wash- 
ington and  live  by  farming  the  farmer. 
The  Food  Administration,  unlike  every 
other  organization  in  the  United 
States  jCreated  an  advisory  board  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  men  from  among 
the  prominent  farmers  in  the  United 
States,  which  met  in  Washington  once 
a  month  to  help  shape  and  settle  poli- 
cies in  relation  to  the  agricultural 
community.  Special  boards  were  also 
created  for  special  purposes.  For  in- 
stance, the  whole  determination  of  the 
price  of  wheat  in  this  country  was  done 
by  a  board  in  which  the  farmers  had 
a  majority  of  members  and  on  which 
labor  and  the  consumer  were  also  rep- 
resented, Mr.  Hoover  himself  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  price  eventually  paid.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  a  board  of  dairy- 
men stretching  right  across  the  coun- 
try, likewise  boards  acting  with  the 
butter  industry  in  connection  with  pork 
products,  likewise  a  board  made  up 
partly  of  the  advisory  board  and  partly 
from  representatives  of  the  various 
swine  growers'  associations  which  set- 
tled from  month  to  month  the  policies 
in   connection  with   the  price   of  hogs. 

Labor,  however,  listening  to  the  com- 
plaint of  farmers  that  tho  they  con- 
stitute, with  their  families,  about  40 
per    cent   of    the    people    of    America, 
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The  Couple  That 


Spent  Evety  Cent 


WHERE  did  it  all  go  ?  Forbes  earned  a  good  salary.  Neither 
he  nor  Mrs.  Forbes  could  be  accused  of  extravagance. 
But  somehow  they  could  never  keep  more  than  a  few 
dollars  ahead  of  expenses.  Then  something  happened  that  gave 
them  a  scare — and  out  of  it  they  found  an  easy  way  to  get  on 
Easy  Street. 


ABOUT  six  months  ago  I 
got  the  scare  of  my 
life.  Edith  was  worried, 
too.  But,  in  the  end,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  things  that 
ever   happened   to   us. 

I    guess    I    had    a    pretty 
close  call.     Out  of  my  head 
most  of  the  time  for  nearly 
two    weeks.     Another    four    weeks 
before  I  had  the  strength  to  raise 
my   head.     The   doctor   said    after- 
wards that  he  never  expected  me 
to  pull  through. 

But  it  wasn't  my  own  sickness 
that  gave  me  my  fright — at  least 
I  wasn't  alarmed  about  myself.  It 
was  the  sick  condition  of  the  fam- 
ily finances,  and  thinking  of  Edith 
and  the  boy,   that  put  me   in   a   panic. 

There  I  was,  flat  on  my  back  in  bed; 
a  big  doctor's  bill  running  up;  a  trained 
nurse  to  pay  every  week;  Edith  wearing 
herself  out  because  of  the  added  work 
and  pluckily  trying  to  get  along  with- 
out a  maid;  and  no  reserve  to  fall  back 
on — not  a  dollar  laid  by  for  emergency. 

Luckily  the  firm  was  good  enough  to 
continue  my  salary  without  a  break, 
or  I  don't  know  what  we  would  have 
done. 

The  things  that  went  through  my  mind 
during  that  slow  process  of  getting  well 
made  me  feel  like  a  criminal.  Suppose 
the  worst  had  happened !  No  provision 
for  Edith  and  the  boy  except  a  little 
insurance — the  total  amount  not  enough 
to  last  more  than  a  year  at  the  rate 
we  had  been  living. 

It  hurt  like  a  stab.  Why  hadn't  I 
considered  all  these  things  before? 
Why  had  I  so  blindly  left  Edith  and 
the  boy  exposed  to  such  unpleasant 
possibilities? 

It  seems  incredible  that  two  people 
in  their  right  minds  could  drift  along 
the  way  we  had  been  doing,  constantly 
living  up  to  the  last  cent,  constantly  on 
the  edge  of  a  slippery  precipice.  Yet, 
according  to  statistics,  something  like 
fifty  per  cent  of  all  the  men  in  Amer- 
ica over  sixty  years  of  age  are  depen- 
dent on  relatives  or  charity  for  sun- 
port — including  men  who  had  earned 
princely  incomes  when  in  their  prime. 
Think  of  it!  And  all  because  they  had 
failed  to  look  ahead — had  never  learned 
how  to  save.  It  hit  me  right  between 
tl.e  eyes.  For  I  was  thirty-two  years 
old — certainly  old  enough  to  know  bet- 
ter; yet  I  wasn't  a  dollar  nearer  inde- 
pendence than  when  I  was  twenty. 

My  salary  was  our  only  source  of  in- 
come. I  had  always  had  to  work  for 
every  cent  that  went  through  my  hands; 
yet  I  had  never  had  sense  enough  to 
by  aside  a  single  dollar  and  make  it 
work  for  me. 


One  day  while  still  in  bed, 
I  ran  across  something  in 
one  of  the  magazines  that 
opened  my  eyes  to  our 
whole  trouble. 

It  said  that  most  people 
make  hard  work  of  saving 
simply  because  they  don't  go 
at  it  m  the  right  way.  Their 
money  doesn't  last  because 
they  have  no  check  on  it — 
no  definite  system  for  adjust- 
ing their  outgo  to  their  in- 
come. It  said  the  only  prac- 
tical way  is  the  budget  sys- 
tem— split  your  salary  up 
into  proportionate  parts;  al- 
low so  much  each  week  for 
this,  so  much  for  that,  and 
then  stick  to  it. 

Then  the  article  told  of  an  almost 
automatic  way  for  doing  this — a  new 
system  for  managing  personal  affairs; 
it  was  called  the  Ferrin  Money  Making 
Account  System. 

It  struck  me  that  this  was  just  what 
Edith  and  I  needed  if  we  ever  expected 
to  get  our  feet  on  solid  ground.  When 
I  showed  my  discovery  to  Edith,  she 
agreed  with  me,  and  immediately  sent 
for  the  complete  system. 

That  little  step  has  proved  to  be  our 
salvation.  It  has  helped  us  put  nearly 
$500  in  the  bank  in  less  than  six 
months — out  of  the  same  salary  that 
was  formerly  never  enough.  At  the 
same  time,  it  helped '  us  to  pay  a  big 
doctor's  bill  without  ever  missing  the 
money. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account 
System  is  simplifying  money  matters 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  country — helping 
square  up  bills  and  debts — putting 
money  in  the  bank  for  people  who 
never  before  saved  a  cent.  It  will  help 
you  in  the  same  way.  This  system, 
which  is  simplicity  itself,  comprises: 

The  Ferrin   Money   Making  Account  Book. 

The  Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar  (for  the 
Household). 

The    Ferrin   Pocket  Account    Book. 

The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance 
Register. 

The  Ferrin  Household  Inventory  and  Fire 
Insurance    Record. 

Compact  information  is  siven  on  Making  a 
Budget,  Keeping  Expense  Accounts,  Makinir 
Safe  Investments.  Making  an  Inventory  of 
Household   Goods. 

The  Pocket  Account  Book  (price  when  sold 
separately  50  cents)  contains  printed  slips  so 
that  you  have  only  to  jot  down  the  amounts 
of  your  daily  expenditures.  The  Kitchen  Cal- 
endar (price  50  cents)  keeps  track  of  house- 
hold expenses.  At  the  end  of  each  week  or 
month  these  amounts  are  transferred  to  the 
Money  Making  Account  Book,  which  contains 
112  pages,  size  81,4x103^4  inches,  and  is  bound 
in  half  blue  Silk  Cloth  Back— Cadet  Blue  Cover. 
Paper  Sides  —  Turned  Edges.  Srmi-tlexible. 
Stamped  in  Gold  on  Front  Cover.  This  book 
has  been  prepared  by  an  expert  to  fit  any  sal- 
ary from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  incor- 
porated    in     it     is     a     recapitulation     for    every 


month  of  the  year,  which  shows  at  a  glance 
the  Budget  and  the  amounts  paid  out  during 
the  month  for  the  various  classified  items  of 
expense.  It  is  the  only  book  to  our  knowledge 
wiiich  has  a  Budget  column  for  every  month. 
Special  columns  are  provided  for  items  on  which 
an  income  tax  does  not  have  to  be  paid,  so 
that  these  amounts  may  be  deducted  at  the  end 
of   the    year. 

ONE  MONEY  SAVING  FEATURE 

A  war  tax  is  now  levied  on  almost  every  kind 
of  article  you  buy.  Few  people  know  that  the 
amounts  so  paid  on  daily  purchases  may  prop- 
erly be  deducted  from  their  income  tax  report. 
By  keeping  track  of  these  war  taxes  on  the 
pages  for  daily  expenditures,  and  transferring 
the  weekly  or  monthly  totals  to  the  Money 
Making  Account  Book,  you  will  effect  a  saving 
on  your  income  tax  that  will  surprise  you  and 
that  will  pay  the  small  price  of  the  System 
many   times    over. 

The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register 
is  designed  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  your 
investments,  insurance  policies,  etc.  Contains 
32  pages,  size  5x8  inches,  price  separately,  50c. 
The  Ferrin  Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance  Rec- 
ord will  enable  you  to  make  and  keep  a  complete 
inventory  of  every  room  in  the  house  ;  also  pro- 
vides for  a  record  of  your  fire  insurance  policies. 
It  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  case  of  a  fire. 
It  may  save  you  many  thousand  times  the  cost, 
which   is    50c    when   sold   separately. 

TWO  MINUTES  A  DAY 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System 
takes  only  two  minutes  a  day.  Any  bright  gram- 
mar school  boy  or  girl  can  keep  the  accounts. 
This   method    is   not   a  hard   task. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  System  is  a  most 
practical  gift  to  any  newly  married  couple. 
Many    people   use   them    for    Christmas    gifts. 

SEND    NO     MONEY 

We  are  willing  to 
send  you  the  complete 
system  without  your 
sending  us  any  money 
in  advance.  Just  mail 
the  coupon,  and  back 
will  come  the  system 
by  return  mail.  If 
you  feel  that  you  can 
afford  not  to  have  it, 
simply  send  it  back 
and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

But  you  will  want 
to  keep  this  wonder- 
ful aid  to  money- 
making,  especially  as 
we  are  now  making 
a  special  short-time 
offer  of  only  $3  for 
the    complete    system. 

Other  expense  ac- 
count books  are  sold 
for  $3  and  cover  a 
period  of  only  two 
years.  The  Ferrin 
Money  Making  Ac- 
count Book  covers 
four  years,  and  there- 
fore has  twice  the 
value,  $6.  And  in 
addition  you  get  the 
Ferrin  Kitchen  Cal- 
endar, the  Ferrin 
Pocket  Account  Book, 
the  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register, 
the  Ferrin  Househo'd  Inventory  and  Fire  In'^ur- 
ance  Record :  each  worth  50c.  or  $2.00.  You 
have  the  opportunitv.  therefore,  of  securing  $8 
value  for  only  $3.  You  are  therefore  urg"d  to 
mail  the  coupon  now— to  do  so  costs  nothing 
and  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way,  and  it 
may  be  a  revelation  to  you  of  how  much  more 
rou   can   get   out  of  your   income. 


READ ! 

Letter  from  He-'il  of 
Financial  Department  of 
Largest  Corporation  of  Its 
Kind  In  the  United 
States. 

"I  consider  your  account 
book  a  remarkable  contri- 
bution to  the  people  of 
this   country  at   this   time. 

In  our  company  we 
have  5000  employes,  and 
it  was  a  revelation  to  me. 
in  giving  them  advice  in 
regard  to  the  making  nut 
of  their  income  lax  re- 
turns, to  find  how  few 
had  any  intelligent  idea 
of  their  income  and  their 
living    expenses. 

The  simplicity  of  your 
plan,  which  by  compari- 
son with  previous  meth- 
ods of  account  keeping 
would  seem  to  be  well- 
nigh  automatic,  appeals 
to    me    strongly. 

They  say  .von  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks,  but  I  will  s;iv  l'^ 
you  that  I  am  going  to 
use  the  Ferrin  Book  for 
my  own  family  expenses, 
and  consider  it  will  make 
money  for  me  right  from 
the  start." 
(Signed)    D.   S.   BURTO.N 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON    

Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  o(  The  Indcprmlcnt  Weekly 
Dept.  F.  I.  119  W.  40th  St..  New  York. 

Please  send  me  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Ac- 
count System  (the  '-ntire  five  books)  for  Free 
Examination.  I  will  «ond  you  $3  in  full  pnv- 
ment  within  5  days  after  receipt,  or  return  the 
books. 

Name    ,v 

Address     

Ind.   12-13-19 
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Yfulhorship 


rammg  for  nmnovi 

HoW  to  Wr  ite ,  What  to  Wr  rte , 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CulWate  your  mind.  DeVelop 
^.^(b  K|^^Hi  your  literary  gifts. MasfertKc 
arfof  sclf-eXpression.Make 
your  spare  time  pi-ofitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollai-s. 

Courses"  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play'Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWein.  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice,  ip  Rea/ teaching. 

One  pupil  ha»  received  over  $5,000  for  storiet  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  iL  Another  pupQ  received  over  $1,000  before 
completinK  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  «  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone.  , 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Wrlttr't  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
booklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer'a  Monthly,  the  lead.  ' 
ing  magazine  for  literary  workers ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,^  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PUate  AJdrat 

Zfte  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304   Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  IflST 


INCOIIPORATED   l90* 
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HOME 
STUDY 

(28tli  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
them  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence. 

Address 


(Div.  VI)    Chicago,   111 


LAN  cu AG  ES  esi^am 


•'Like  Iearnin(?a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
If  now  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  langua^'estiidy  by  the 

LANGUAGE    PHONE  METHOD 

^      And   Rosenthars   Practical   Linguistry 

War  ba0  ore»ted  unlimited  opportunitieB  for  those  wbo 
know  lan^ag efl.  Prepare  now  to  better  your  position  or  in- 
crease your  buBiness-  Used  kod  recommended  by  eduoa.tor» 
iDleadiite  ooUefcB.  Write  for  Booltlet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE    LANGUAGE   PHONE    METHOD^   ^ 
975  Putnam  BIdg.  2  W.  4Sth  Street.  N.  Y, 


■SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN.ETC^ 


£  A  BANKER 


H      ^B    Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profes- 
H      ^V    sion  in  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 
^^^^K     and  women.        Send  at  once  for  free   book,     "How    to 
^^^^^       Become  a  Banker."  by  EdgaR  fj.  ALCORN,  President. 
American  School  of  Bankine.    23  McLene  Bide..  Columbus.O* 

Beat  the  High  Cost  of  Living 

Today,  vrith  its  almost  daily  increases  in  the  cost  of 
food,  clothing  and  other  necessities,  you  need  to  handle 
your  finances  on  the  budget  plan. 

Read  "The  Couple  That  Spent  Every  Cent"  on  page 
209,  and  learn  the  secret  of  saving  money. 


heretofore  have  had  negli>?ible  influence 
as  a  united  force  in  national  affairs, 
unites  with  the  farmers  in  saying  that 
the  Food  Administrator,  in  spirit  and 
in  fact,  favored  capital — the  packers, 
notably — during  the  ^nslX.  Proof,  they 
say,  lies  in  the  fact  that  employers 
and  capital  admit  they  have  an  under- 
standing friend  in  Mr.  Hoover.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Hoover  himself  had,  when 
the  war  began,  direction  over  about 
125,000  employees  in  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

What  is  of  strategic  interest  is  that 
each  of  the  three  groups  of  Women, 
Farmers  and  Labor — cherishes  the  am- 
bition to  be  a  balance  of  power  polit- 
ically, and  is  employing  the  strategy 
used  so  skillfully  by  the  prohibition 
forces,  i.  e.,  holding  responsible  the 
political  party  that  does  not  cooperate 
to  the  fulfilment  of  its  aims.  Conse- 
quently, if  it  can  soundly  be  concluded 
that  all  these  groups,  or  great  parts  of 
them,  take  to  heart  the  conclusions  that 
many  of  their  leaders  adduce,  Mr. 
Hoover  might  find,  in  a  campaign, 
three  great  group  oppositions  converg- 
ing onthim,  and  that  implies,  of  course, 
the  expression  of  animosity  in  many 
ways.  For  instance,  one  of  the  leaders 
above  referred  to  avers,  of  his  ovni 
knowledge,  that  agents  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
including  the  head  of  his  publicity  de- 
partment during  the  war,  Mr.  Ben  Al- 
len, are  negotiating  for  newspapers  in 
various  parts  of  America  and,  so  it  -is 
averred  and  is  cited  here  merely  for 
what  worth  a  reader  may  give  .it,  have 
already  obtained  two  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  one  or  two  in  the  South,  and 
are,  at  present,  seeking  possession  of 
one  of  the  great  New  York  dailies. 

As  to  the  indictment  relating  Mr. 
rfoover  to  the.  purchase  of  newspapers, 
presumably  to  enhance  his  opportuni- 
ties to  be  President,  investigation  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  he  did  loan  four 
thousand  dollars  to  a  personal  friend 
to  enable  him,  with  this  money  and 
other  borrowed  money,  to  make  the 
first  payment  on  a  paper  in  Sacra- 
mento, California,  to  the  end  that  this 
individual,  who  all  but  gave  his  life 
in  hard  work  for  the  Food  Administra- 
tion during  the  war,  might  set  himself 
up  in  life  again.  Beyond  that  the  evi- 
dence is  nil. 

As  to  the  packers;  In  Mr,  Hoover's 
public  letter  to  the  President,  dated 
September  11,  1918,  he  said  in  part,  "I 
scarcely  need  to  repeat  the  views  that 
I  expressed  to  you  nearly  a  year  ago 
that  there  is  a  growing  :ind  dangerous 
domination  of  the  handling  of  the  na- 
tion's foodstuffs.  I  do  not  feel  that  ap- 
preciation of  this  domination  of  neces- 
sity implies  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors,  but  is  the  natural  out- 
growth of  various  factors  which  need 
correction."  There  follows  an  incisive 
analysis  of  the  situation,  and  the  re- 
sults, in  terms  of  business  and  social 
betterment  or  impairment,  after  which 
he  concludes,  in  part  that  as  to  the 
first  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission's recommendations,  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  take  over  all 
animal  and  refrigerator  car  services. 
"I  am  in  full  agreement,  and  may  re- 


call to  you  that  soon  after  its  installa- 
tion, we  recommended  that  the  Rail- 
way Administration  should  take  over 
and  operate  all  private  cdr  lines  in  food 
products.  ...  As  to  the  stockyards, 
I  am  in  agreement  that  they  should  be 
entirely  disassociated  from  the  control 
of  the  packers.   .  ." 

It  is  becoming  very  clear  that  the 
biggest  executive  job  in  the  world  has 
a  lot  less  to  do  with  the  making  and 
encouraging  of  laws  than  it  has  to  do 
with  economics.  That  is  why  the  old 
tradition  that  Presidents  may  well  be 
lawyers  or  mere  politicians  ought  to 
go  by  the  board.  Consider,  for  a  sec- 
ond, what  might  have  befallen  America 
during  its  supreme  crisis  if  Champ 
Clark,  who  all  but  displaced  Mr.  Wilson 
in  convention,  had  been  chosen  Presi- 
dent! Certainly,  were  Science  to  estab- 
lish a  Montessori  school  for  Presidents 
and  to  fashion  training  and  experience 
to  the  needs  of  the  task  in  hand,  where 
under  the  sun  could  the  principles  that 
make  for  success  and  efficiency  be  bet- 
ter discovered  than  in  the  career  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Hoover? 

We  need,  it  seems,  a  hardy  perennial 
now.  Hoover  is  that.  We  need  a  young 
and  physically  tough-minded  one. 
Hoover  is  that — save  Roosevelt  he 
would  be  the  youngest  President. 

And  we  need  not  merely  an  engineer 
but  an  engineer-economist,  and  Hoover 
preeminently  is  that.  In  fact,  Congress 
might  well  afford  to  mortgage  the  Cap- 
itol to  hire  a  salvage  expert  as  good  as 
Hoover  to  ply  the  business  of  reorgan- 
izing the  departments.  Hoover,  as 
President,  by  the  way,  would  be  the 
first  engineer  in  the  White  House.  And 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  our 
government  machine  might  well  have 
at  head  of  it  at  this  juncture  an  en- 
gineer, rather  than  a  lawyer,  say.  The 
Washington  machine  needs  a  salvage 
expert;  and  a  vast  deal  of  Mr.  Hoov- 
er's work,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
has  been  concerned  with  just  such 
trueing-up,  with  just  such  efficiencies, 
as  are  now  required.  And,  after  all, 
the  making  of  efficient  adjustments  is 
merely  the  manifestation  of  the  handi- 
work of  an  engineer  in  this  world,  if 
he  be  a  successful  one.  Truest  of  all 
can  it  be  said  of  a  mining  engineer, 
that  he  must  be  a  man  of  quick  de- 
cision, above  all  of  faith.  And  faith  is 
Mr.  Hoover's  middle  name;  challenge 
merely  chains  him  to  the  exercize  of 
his  faith.  Again  and  again,  not  merely 
in  his  digging  of  ore  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  but  preeminently  in  his 
struggles  for  America  abroad,  he  has 
demonstrated  his  faith.  "We  see  now," 
it  was  pointed  out  months  back  in  an 
editorial  in  this  magazine  called 
"Hoover  to  the  Rescue,"  what  "one 
true-hearted  and  plain-speaking  Amer- 
ican can  do  toward  clearing  the  mias- 
matic atmosphere  of  European  diplo- 
macy by  speaking  right  out  in  meeting, 
even  in  the  Paris  Conference.  That  au- 
gust but  impotent  body,  the  Supreme 
Council,  has  obviously  foozled  the  Hun- 
garian situation" — and  the  Supreme 
Economic  Dictator  it  was  who  gave 
to  the  press  the  statement  that  quick- 
stepped,  in  two  hours  or  so,  the  Haps-       ' 
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jyr  'AKING  awkward 
V^  angles  out  of  the 
early  Christinas  morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


T[/OW  that  low-on-luck  feeling 
J  J  will  peel  off  h/s  mind  when 
the  happy-handout-happens 
Christmas  morning;  and,  his  keen 
eye  sights  the  stage  all  set  with  the 
pound  crystal  glass  humidor  of  Prince 
Albert  tobacco  gowned  in  the  glories 
of  a  radiant  holiday  rainbow !  Turkey 
takes  to  the  tall  timbers  compared 
with  the  all-star-feast  you  spread  so 
temptingly  before  his  smokeappetite! 

'pRINCE  ALBERT,  for  Christ- 
J  «  mas,  lands  on  a  man's  tank-of- 
thanks  like  a  spill-of-snow  when  the 
sleigh-bells  are  rusty  from  lack  of 
jingles!  P.  A.  as  a  man  gift  is  the 
high-sign,  the  last  word,  the  directest 
route  to  his  comfort,  his  contentment, 
his  smoke-happiness!  It's  the  touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid;  that  takes  the  awk- 
ward angles  out  of  the  evergreen-and- 


hoUy  atmosphere  and  makes  the 
whole  family  on  both  sides  think  and 
talk  in  one  language! 

QIOU'LL  enjoy  seeing  him  fuss 
J  his  old  jimmy  pipe,  all-brimful 
with  Prince  Albert!  Or,  getting  his 
"rolling  his  own!"  Never  was  such  a 
delightful  makin's  cigarette  as  P.  A. 
supplies.  He  can  smoke  the  limit 
with  Prince  Albert /or  it  can't  bite  his 
tongue  or  parch  his  throat!  *  Our  ex- 
clusive patented  process  fixes  that! 
He'll  justwant  toget  thirty-six-smoke- 
hours  out  of  the  legal  twenty-four, 
that's  all! 

^IL  ILL  his  smokecup  to  overflow- 
J  ing!  Prince  Albert  is  the  glad- 
gift,  the  holiday-hunch  that  will  hum 
him  a  smoke  te-de,  te-dum  long,  long 
after  Christmas  is  but  a  merry  memory! 


^ORINCE  ALBERT is 
J  also  sold  in  hand- 
some pound  and  half 
pound  tin  humidors,  in 
tidy  red  tins  and  in  toppy 
red  bags — •■wherever  you 
buy  tobacco. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 

TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Copyright  !*!•  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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When    You   Come    to   Boston 


mil "    >" 


TT  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike 
-*■  atmosphere  in  an  up-to-date  hotel.  But 
The  Brunswick  is  fortunate  in  having  just 
that  quality.  Recently  renovated  through- 


out. 


The  Brunswick 


Boylston  Street,  at  Copley  Square 


L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


'T'HE  Lenox  reflects  the  tone  of  its  neigh- 
A  borhood  —  Boston's   Back   Bay.     And 
it  is  the  bright  spot  of  that  neighborhood 
—  a  smart  hotel,  ideally  appointed. 

The  Lenox 

Boylston    Street,     at    Exeter 


Bo/A  houses  connjenient  to  Back  Bay  stations 


15 


NORTH    CAROim\^ 

•■Pinehurslgreelsits 
~"v..>4  many  friends  this  sea- 
son with  extensive  addi- 
tions to  its  world-famed 
and  unexcelled  facilities 
for  Sports, 

GOLF:  Four  18-hole 
championsKip  courses.  The 
fair  greens  are  better  than 
ever.  Most  interestingevents 
during  the  entire  season. 


Racing,  Fox  Hunting, 
Tennis,  Trap  Shooting, 
Rifle  Range,  Motor- 
ing,   Riding,     Driving. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Nov^r  Open 

Spepial  Rates  Until 
Jan. 15th 
HOLLY  INN  and  BERK- 
SHIRE open  early  in  Jan- 
uary. December  and  Jan- 
uary days  are  mild,  clear, 
and  invigorating.  For  res- 
ervations or  information, 
address 

General  Office,  Pine- 
hurst,  or  LEONARD 
TUFFS.  282  Con  great 
Street,  Boston.  ■■' 

!■ 


GETTING  AHEAD 


is  the  fascinating  story  of  a  man  who  ac- 
cumulated $10,000  in  ten  years,  by  system- 
atic investing  in  high-grade  listed  stocks 
and  bonds.  Amount  invested  averaged  $25 
monthly.  "Getting  Ahead"  contains  noth- 
ing for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry,  but  will  be  helof  ul  to  all  who  wish 
to  save  from  $5  to  $100  monthly  and  invest 
by  a  safe  method- 

We  Bell  all  hiKh-prrade  stocks  and  bonds  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  other  reli- 
able exchanges,  on  convenient  monthly  payments. 
Bend  for  "Getting  Ahead."  It  explains  the  plan. 


KRIEBEL  &  CO. 

■  MCO*LrORXTED 


14 IX  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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BERMUDA 

The  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

(Furness  Line.  Whitehall  St..  N.  Y.) 

PRINCESS  HOTEL  %lWh 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Managers 

HOTEL  FRASCATI  %l^% 

FRANK  J.  GRAY.  Manager 


Go  to  Europe  at  our  Expense 


A  tew  tours  to 
organizers    of 

small     purtics.       Write    today    for    plan    and    programs. 

UNIVERSITY   TOURS.         Box  S426.  Wilmington.  Del. 


ORANGES 


FROM    TREE   TO    YOU 

Grape  Fruit  too.  Send  me 
$2. 75  for  Carton  of  5^  or  more  Sweet  atui  jfiiicy  Oranges.  Pine- 
apple Variety.  Finest  flavored  orange  grown.  Fully  ripened  on 
tree.  Shipped  by  Prepaid  Exp.  to  any  point  East  of  Miss.  River. 
Carton  of  J4  or  more  delicious  Grape  Fruit  same  price.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 
B.  VOORHEES.  Box 420  SO.  LAKE  WEIR,  FLA. 


[For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  coiisistent»jWith  conservative 
methods.  Fiist  inortg.tge  loans  oi  (200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  af'cr  the  most  thorough 
persoDRl  iDTeBtigation.      PieB«  ask  for  Loan  List  f*o.   710. 

Certificates  »f  $25  and  on  also  for  sarlDg  InTeslofi 


PERKINS  R  CO.  Lawrence, Kar.. 


burg  "Royal  Prince  Joseph"  down  from 
his  usurped  Hungarian  throne.  Straight 
thru  one  crisis  after  another  he  has 
insisted,  as  he  said  defiantly  then, 
"America  will  have  entered  and  fought 
the  war  in  vain  if  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty is  allowed  to  return  to  power.  It 
stands  for  everything  we  fought 
against.  If  it  succeeds  in  Hungary  it 
will  next  reestablish  itself  in  Vienna, 
and  the  world  will  be  back  where  we 
started." 

Mr.  Hoover  carries  to  this  day — as 
one  may  see  from  his  words  below — 
not  only  a  solemn  and  stubborn  pride 
in  his  countrymen,  but  whole-hearted 
faith  in  the  mission  of  America  thru- 
out  the  world.  He  feels  no  resentment 
against  those  who  would  thwart  the 
League,  in  fact  believes  that  the  de- 
bate now  going  on  in  the  United  States 
on  the  League  is  building  its  very 
foundations. 

"There  existed  in  the  world  before 
the  Paris  Conference  scores  of  those 
major  international  wrongs  which  breed 
war,"  he  said  recently.  "Of  these  the 
Peace  Conference  corrected  some,  but 
it  will  perhaps  take  a  hundred  years 
for  the  men  of  good  disposition  to  cor- 
rect them  all.  It  is  often  overlooked 
that  this  was  not  a  conference  to  set- 
tle the  vrrongs  committed  by  allies  or 
neutrals,  but  by  the  enemy  only.  It 
was  German  wrongs  that  were  on  the 
operating  table.  It  would  have  been 
beautiful  to  have  had  all  the  interna- 
tional wrongs  on  the  table,  but  this  is 
not  a  perfect  world.  As  a  practical  fact, 
if  this  had  been  attempted,  the  con- 
ference would  have  broken  up  in  quar- 
rels among  the  Allies  and  Germany 
would  have  been  handed  again  the 
domination  of  Europe.  The  Old  Guard 
^"n  Germany  hoped  and  expected  that 
♦^^his  would  result. 

"Greater  things  were  accomplished 
by  this  conference  than  by  any  other  in 
history.  The  military  oligarchies  of 
Germany,  Austria  and  Turkey  were 
dissolved,  and,  if  peace  is  ratified  in 
time,  they  will  be  disarmed,  and  thus 
a  paramount  menace  to  us  and  the 
world  will  be  destroyed.  The  Poles, 
the  Czechs,  the  Finns,  the  Croats,  the 
Slovenes  and  Slovaks,  the  Baltic  States, 
Armenia,  Arabia,  have  all  secured  or 
will,  subject  to  ratification  ,secure  their 
liberty.  Parcels  of  French,  Italians, 
Rumanians,  Serbians,  Greeks,  have  re- 
joined their  mother  countries.  Repre- 
sentative democratic  governments  were 
set  up  in  the  liberated  and  enemy 
states.  Methods  were  devised  by  which 
these  people  would  be  free  from  eco- 
nomic domination  and  by  which  the 
Germans  and  their  allies  would  be 
made  to  pay  something  on  account  of 
the  terrible  destruction  they  have 
wrought.   .   .   . 

"The  League  is  an  aspiration  which 
has  been  rising  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
world.  It  has  become  an  insistence  in 
the  minds  of  all  those  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  lives  of  our  sons  are  precious, 
to  all  those  to  whom  civilization  is  a 
thing  to  be  safeguarded,  and  all  those 
who  see  no  hope  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  misery  of  those  who  toil  if 
peace  cannot  be  maintained.   To  form 
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a  League  of  Nations  for  this  purpose 
has  been  proposed  by  the  leaders  of 
both  our  great  parties  time  and  again. 
It  has  been  proposed  by  leading  spirits 
in  all  civilized  nations.  It  comes  from 
the  heart  and  the  mind  of  the  world. 

"The  treaties  themselves  cannot  be 
carried  out  without  the  League. 

"We  cannot  fiddle  while  Rome  burns. 
The  Allies  may  themselves  ratify  this 
treaty  without  us,  and  thus  assemble 
a  council  of  nations  of  their  own  in  an 
endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  a  council  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  terrible 
times,  considering  the  debts  they  owe 
to  us,  the  material  they  must  have 
from  us  or  starve,  I  would  rather  that 
we  be  represented  therein  lest  it  be- 
come a  League  of  Europe  against  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  A  peace  without 
us  means  more  army  and  navy  for  us, 
with  the  old  treadmill  of  taxes  and 
dangers  for   us. 

"No  American  who  has  spent  the 
last  ten  months  in  Europe  prays  that 
we  should  get  out  of  the  entanglement 
in  the  sordid  selfishness,  the  passions, 
the  misery  of  the  world.  Our  expansion 
overseas  has  entangled  us  for  good  or 
ill,  and  I  stand  for  an  honest  attempt 
to  join  with  Europe's  better  spirits  to 
prevent  these  entanglements  from  in- 
volving us  in  war.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  perfection,  Ave  are  dealing  with 
the  lesser  of  evils.  These  are  the  I'ea- 
sons  of  interest. 

"There  are  also  reasons  of  idealism, 
and  true  national  interest  lies  along 
the  path  of  practical  ideals.  There  are 
ideals  in  Europe.  During  the  last  150 
years  a  far  larger  proportion  of  our 
citizens  than  those  of  Europe  have  de- 
veloped a  new  outlook  on  life — a  dis- 
interested sense  of  justice,  sympathy 
with  the  downtrodden.  It  was  with  the 
hope  of  ending  war  that  we  went  into 
dt.  To  fix  peace  in  international  law — 
that  idea  dominated  our  representa- 
tives in  the  peace  conference.  We  have 
expended  the  lives  of  our  sons  and  an 
enormous  portion  of  our  wealth,  hop- 
ing to  see  these  ends  made  secure.  For 
us  to  refuse  to  enter  into  a  joint  at- 
tempt with  the  well-thinking  sections 
of  a  large  part  of  the  world  to  estab- 
lish a  continuing  moral  conscience 
against  war  is  the  utmost  folly  in  our 
own    interest. 

"We  have  been  the  center  and  in- 
spiration of  democracy  for  a  hundred 
years.  We  have  given  our  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  every  aspiration 
for  self-government  in  all  this  time. 
We  have  from  our  experience  in  its 
blessings  believed  it  made  for  peace 
and  well-being.  We  enjoy  from  it  the 
highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world. 
We  went  to  Europe  with  our  best  blood 
and  our  treasures  and  fought  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  autocracy  on  the 
world.  We  won.  We  imposed  democracy 
all  over  Europe.  We  set  up  a  score  of 
new  democracies,  and  there  are  in 
many  of  them  peoples  of  our  own  blood 
— in  the  Baltic,  Polish  and  Slav  races. 
Are  we  to  refuse  our  counsels  to  these 
people  now  struggling  to  realize  our 
ideals?" 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  warm  and  dry  desert  air  of 
Southern  /lri;ona  invigoratei. 

All  winl:er  you  may  live  in  Hie  open 

Fine  motor  roads  lead  to  scenes 
Irhat  charm.  Deep  canyons^ 
high  mountains,  sunlit  mesas, 
and  vast  deserts.  Oranges 
and  cactus.thepalm  and  yucca. 

Noted  winter  resorts  of  Phoenix 
and  Tucson, Castle  Hot  Springs 
and  Chandler.  The/lpacheTrail 
combines  desert  and  mountains 

Ask  for  booklet  ''Arizona and  New  Mexico  Rockies.'*  Let  the  local  ticket  agent 
help  plan  your  trip  —  or  apply  to  the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office — or  address 
nearest  Travel  Bureau,  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  646  Transportation  Bldg., 
Chicago;  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City;  602  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Please 
indicate  the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 
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C ALIFORNI A-Five  wonderful  Tours 

Leaving  New  York  January  7th  and  21st, 
February  4th  and   18th«  and  March  3rd. 

Leaving  Chicago  January  8th  and  22nd, 
February  5th  and   18th  and  March  4th. 

Visiting: 
The  Petrified  Forests,        Grand  Canyon, 

San  Francisco, 

Santa  Cruz  and  the  BigTrees,  Del  Monte, 

Santa  Barbara,  Pasadena, 

Riverside. 

San  Diego,  Apache  Trail  and  New  Orleans, 

Write  for  Particulars 


pi  f^RIFJA    Visit  the  American  Riviera  with 
i^t-'yJt\lU^'\  one  of  our  conducted  tours. 

Leaving  New  York  January  7th  and  21st, 

February   4th,    7th,    11th   and    I8th  and 

March   23rd. 

Itinerary  includes  : 

Jacksonville.  St.  Augustine. 

Ormond,  Palm  Beach, Miami,  H.WANA. 

Tampa,  Oklawaha  River.  Palatka, 

Returning  via  Jacksonville. 

These  tours  are  limited  as  to  number.     \Vc  sugeesi  that 
reservations  be  made  NOW. 

Write  for  Details 


Wherever  you  travel  carry  those  spendable  everywhere — American  Express  Travelers  Cheques, 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 


65  Broadway,   New  York 


New  Books  for  Younir  Readers 


When  We  Were  Small 


Along  about  the  time  that 
the  late  Colonel  Roosevelt  was 
sending  "picture  letters"  to 
his  children,  another  child 
was  growing  up  among  the 
bayberries  and  beach  rose- 
mary on  the  Sound  shore  of 
Long  Island.  She  didn't  live  at 
Sagamore  Hill,  however,  but 
in  an  old,  gray  homestead  in 
Oyster  Bay  Cove,  "so  close  to 
the  harbor  that  the  high  tides 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  al- 
ways flooded  the  dark,  earth- 
floored  cellar."  It  was  with 
this  child,  Mary  Fanny  Youngs, 
and  the  other  "older  children 
from  the  little  gray  home- 
stead" that  the  Roosevelt  chil- 
dren dug  clams,  fished  for 
horsefoot  crabs,  went  to  the 
blacksmith  shop,  hid  in  the 
haymow  and  on  Sundays 
watched  the  sparkling  blue 
harbor  thru  the  open  windows 
of  the  little  church. 

The  sweet  and  simple  life 
of  the  northern  Long  Island 
country  Miss  Youngs  has 
caught  in  rime  in  When  We 
Were  Little.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt wrote  a  friendly  fore- 
word to  the  volume,  in  which 
he  said:  "Naturally  these 
poems  appeal  very  strongly 
to  me;  for  I  love  the  Long 
Islands  fields  and  woods,  at 
all  seasons;  at  the  high  tide 
of  the  year  when  the  green 
foam  of  spring  breaks  into 
the  deeper  green  of  summer; 
and  at  the  time  of  the  glory 
of  the  sharp  fall  weather;  and 
again  when  the  bleak  days  are  shortest  tired  of  it."  With  her  on  the  gray  hill 
and  winter  grips  the  land.  And  I  love  that  looks  out  to  the  sea,  play  Nils 
the  old  houses,  from  kitchen  to  garret.  Trap,  Ezekiel,  Peter,  Karsten,  Mina 
and    the    life    that    was    once    lived    in     and   Massa.    And   such    a    hill!    "Little 


We  children  had  a  splendid  picnic  breakfast 


Kennmscent  of  the  dr«am  days  of  "Peter  Ibbetson"  when 
Mimsey  and  Gogo  played  in  the  apple  orchard  at  Passy,  is 
A  Childhood  in  Brittany  Eighty  Years  Ago.  The  Century  Co. 


them.  I  hope  these  poems  will  also  ap- 
peal to  others;  for  our  life  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  all  the  old-fashioned 
life  lived  elsewhere  in  the  open  coun- 
try; and  this  was  fundamentally  a 
simple   and   a  wholesome   life." 


soil,  but  lots  of  sunshine ;  wherever 
there  is  a  tiny  crevice,  fine  long  blades 
of  grass,"  buttercups,  and  yellow  broom 
will  immediately  start  up.  Wild  rose 
bushes  and  juniper  cling  to  the  hillside 
here  and  there,  and  then   the  heather 


sky — sinks  behind  an  enor- 
mous wave,  rises  again,  sinks 
and  rises  again.  ...  In  such 
weather  the  damaged  ships 
come  in.  One  autumn  there 
came  a  Spanish  steamship, 
with  a  green  funnel  and  a 
white  hull.  It  lay  with  almost 
its  whole  stern  under  water 
when  the  pilot  from  Krabe- 
sund  brought  it  in.   .   .   ." 

Against  such  a  setting, 
can't  you  imagine  the  free  life 
of  that  wild  young  colt  of  an 
Inger  Johanne,  forever  lead- 
ing her  little  band  of  follow- 
ers into  one  scrape  or  an- 
other? The  only  sad  thing 
about  the  book  is  that  in  the 
end,  the  family  moves  to  Chris- 
tiania,  to  city  restrictions  and 
city  air.  What  will  they  make 
of  Inger  Johanne,  whom  even 
the  Goodfield  meadows  among 
the  mountains,  where  she  went 
one  summer,  fairly  choked? 
Self-important  but  delightful 
little  Inger  Johanne! 

What  Happened  to  Inger  Johanne, 
translated  from  the  Norwegian  of 
Dikken  Twjigmeyer  by  Enailie 
Poulsson.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.,    Boston. 

A  Plavtime  Source  Book 


Just  suppose  it  is  a  rainy 
afternoon  and  you  are  playing 
Forfeits  with  the  children  and 
your  forfeit  is  to  sing  a  song. 
What  would  you  sing?  It's 
really  rather  a  disconcerting 
command  to  come  at  you  sud- 
denly. At  least  it  is  to  most 
of  us.  But  there  is  a  book  that 
will  help  every  mother  and 
every  child  and  every  teacher  to  be 
prepared  for  the  very  worst  thing  of 
that  kind  that  could  possibly  happen. 
It  is  Types  of  Children's  Literature  by 
Walter  Barnes.  Altho  intended  pri- 
marily as  a  source  book  for  a  college 
or  normal  school  class  studying  chil- 
dren's literature,  it  contains  at  least 
one  selection,  and  that  a  masterpiece, 
of  each  type  and  kind  of  children's  lit- 


The  book  is  dedicated  "to  the  glori-     away  up  on  the  top — all  over  the  whole     erature  in  the  English  language,  with 


ous   memory    of   the    little    lad    in    the 
daisy   field,"   Quentin    Roosevelt. 

When      We      Were     Little,     by     Mary      Fanny 
Youngs.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

The  Judge's  Inger  Johanne 


flat  top  nothing  but  purple  heather. 
Above  is  the  clear  blue  sky;  and  out 
there  the  sea  in  a  great  wide  circle. 
".  .  .  It  is  beautiful  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter;  but  I  do  believe  it  is 
most   beautiful    and   wonderful   in    the 


the  exception  of  the  drama. 

Perhaps  Molly  has  caught  Frances 
on  the  tongue-twister:  "Peter  Piper 
picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers."  If 
Mr.  Barnes's  book  is  in  your  house 
Frances  can  save  the  situation  by  re- 


What    Happened    to    Inger    Johanne    time  of  the  autumn  storms.  Go  up  on     torting,   tho  a   trifle   inelegantly: 


is  a  childhood  story  laid  in  a  little  town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Norway,  as  told  by 
the  Judge's  eldest  daughter,  who  has 
just  turned  thirteen  when  the  story 
opens.  Inger  Johanne  describes  herself 
as  "very  tall  and  slim  (mother  calls  it 
'long  and  lanky')"  and  continues,  "Sad 
to  say,  I  have  very  large  hands  and 
very  large  feet.  'My,  what  big  feet!' 
our  horrid  old  shoemaker  always  says 
when  he  measures  me  for  a  pair  of 
new  shoes.  I  feel  like  punching  his 
tousled  head  for  him  as  he  kneels  there 
taking  my  measure;  for  he  has  said 
that  so  often  now  that  I  am  sick  and 
214 


the  hill-top  some  day  in  autumn,  where 
the  big  beacon  is,  and  look  out  over 
the  sea !  You  have  to  hold  on  to  your 
hat,  hold  on  to  your  clothes,  hold  on 
to  your  body  itself,  almost.  Whew-ew! 
the  wind!  How  it  blows!  How  it  blows! 
And  the  whole  ocean  looks  as  if  it 
were  astir  from  the  very  bottom.  Big 
black  billows  with  broad  white  crests 
of  foam  come  rolling,  rolling,  rolling 
rolling  in— one  wave  does  not  wait  for 
the  other.  And  how  they  break  over  the 
islands  out  where  the  lighthouse  is! 
The  lighthouse  stands  like  a  tall  white 
ghost   against   the   dark   sea    and   dark 


Tell-tale-tit, 

Your  tongue  shall  be  slit, 

And  all  the  dogs  about  the  town 

Shall  have  a  little  bit. 

And  they  can  both  make  up  over 

Old  Dan  Tucker  was  a  fine  old  man ; 
He  washed  his  fare  in  a  frying  pan. 
He  combed  his  hair  with  a  wagon  wheel. 
And  died   with   the   toothache   in   his  heel. 

or   Lewis   Carroll's   Jabberwocky,  with 

its 

'Twas   brillig.   and    the   slithy   toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimbel  in  the  wabe : 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogoves, 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe. 
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Can't  you  see  the  children  rolling 
around  in  glee  and  beginning  over 
again  with  guessing  games,  like 

One    day    I    went    to    my    whirly-whicker- 

whacker    (grain    field) 
I  met  bow-backer   (a  pig) 
I  called  Tom-tacker   (a  dog) 
To  drive  bow-backer 
Out  of  my   whirly-whicker-whaeker. 

And  so  on  thru  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  stormy  days  and  before-bed- 
times. 

Types     of     Children's     Literature,     by     Walter 
Barnes.    World    Book    Co. 

A  Pale-Faced  Indian 

Did  you  ever  wonder  what  happened 
to  the  tow-headed  children  who  crossed 
the  plains  under  the  white  covers  of 
prairie  schooners  in  the  days  when  the 
untouched  ground  was  carpeted  with 
flowers;  and  antelope,  buffalo  and  coy- 
ote wandered  there  at  will?  Those  lit- 
tle children  led  lives  which  were  much 
too  full  for  reflection  and  they  grew  up 
into  strong  and  active  men  to  whom  it 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  that  they 
were  living  a  greater  adventure  story 
than  has  even  been  written.  Such  a  one 
was  "Uncle  Nick"  Wilson,  who  used 
to  live  in  the  Jackson  Hole  country  in 
Wyoming.  "Uncle  Nick"  had  grown  up 
— and  old — when  two  professors  of  a 
Western  university,  with  their  fami- 
lies, thru  an  accident  camped  near  his 
cabin  for  several  weeks.  It  was  thru 
the  insistence  of  these  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  write  the  chronicle 
of  his  life  during  pioneer  days  in  the 
West.  The  story  is  told  with  little  art 
— "Uncle  Nick"  had  never  been  to 
school  a  day  in  his  life — but  it  lives 
and  moves,  nevertheless.  In  fact,  upon 
it  is  so  strong  an  imprint  of  the  old 
West  that  it  should  be  among  the  books 
in  every -growing  boy's  library.  There 
is  a  quality  about  it — about  that  pio- 
neer life  we  are  so  prone  to  forget — 
that  ennobles  and  inspires.  Professor 
Franklin  T.  Baker  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity has  pronounced  the  book  "a 
rare  find,  and  a  distinctive  contribution 


Cfi 


ARSE  HENRY" 


Recollections  of  HENRY  WATTERSON 

For  fifty  years,  as  editor  and  owner  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  Henry  Watterson's  uncompromis- 
ing Americanism,  fearlessness,  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  our  social  and  political  history,  have  made 
him  equally  feared  and  beloved.  In  "MARSE  HENRY"  we  follow 
him  from  the  time  he  stood  at  Lincoln's  elbow,  during  the  inaugural 
address  through  the  eventful  years  when,  as  a  national  figure,  he 
was  intimately  associated  with  great  events  and  many  famous  people. 
Memoirs  which  will  long  be  cherished  because  in  a  lively  and  flavor- 
some  way  they  commemorate  a  brilliant  and  eventful  period  in 
American  life.  Two  Volumes  boxed.      8vo.     Net,  $10.00 

FATHER  DUFFY'S  STORY  ^^  francis  p.,  duffy, 

Chaplain  of  the  165th  infantry,  is  the  most  brilliant  padre's  story  of 
the  war.  Here  is  the  whole  history  of  the  famous  69th  Regiment  in 
dramatic  form,  set  down  day  by  day  just  as.things  happened.  The 
beloved  Chaplain  knew  his  men,  he  was  one  of  them,  and  his  pages 
are  literally  filled  with  their  names  and  references  to  brave,  touching 
and  amusing  incidents.  There  is  an  historical  appendix  by  Joyce 
Kilmer.  Illustrated.     Octavo.     Net,  $2.50 

BROOIVIE  STREET  STRAWS  by  robert  cortes 

HOLLIDAY  is  about  people  and  things;  essays  that  range  from 
Indiana  to  London,  from  books  to  boarding  houses,  full  of  the  delight- 
ful flavor,  the  original  slant  of  mind  that  sets  in  a  class  apart,  anything 
by  the  author  of  WALKING  STICK  PAPERS.  Net,  $2.00 

THE  VITAL  MESSAGE  byA.CONANDOYLE,authorof 
THE  NEW  REVELATION,  etc.,  is  an  answer  to  the  eternal  question, 
"Are  the  dead  really  dead  ?  "  Sir  Arthur  has  spent  his  life,  since  the 
death  of  his  son,  investigating  the  problem  of  life  after  death.  Net,  $1.25 

PEEPS  AT  PEOPLE  ^y  robert  cortes  holliday, 

is  a  book  of  people,  the  sort  one  meets  every  day  in  the  year  and 
never  really  knows.  Through  the  eyes  of  "America's  most  original 
man  of  letters,"  one  becomes  that  pleasant  thing,  an  amateur  of 
people.  8vo.     Net,  $1.25 

THE  BOOK  OF  A  NATURALIST  by  w.  h.  hud- 


SON,  author  of  GREEN  MANSIONS,  ETC.,  contains  familiar  informal 
talk  on  the  little  people  of  the  woods  and  fields — all  in  Hudson's  most 
delightful  style.  8vo.     Net,  $3.50 

THE  YOUNG  VISITERS  by  daisy  ashford,  with  a 


preface  by  J.  M.  Barrie.  Nine  year  old  Daisy's  novel  has  captured 
the  hearts  of  two  continents.  It  is  declared  to  be  "the  funniest  book 
in  the  world."  Net,  $1.00 

DANGEROUS  DAYS  ^y  mary  Roberts  rinehart 

proportions,  clear-visioned,  absorbing.     It  deals 

spirit  and  mind 
Net,  $1.60 


is  a  romance  of  fine 

With  the  crisis  in  married  life  when  the  inequality  of 

in  husband  and  wife  puts  affection  to  the  test. 

JEREMY  by  HUGH  WALPOLE,  author  of  THE  SECRET  CITY, 
FORTITUDE,  ETC.  By  some  magic  of  his  own  the  author  has  here 
made  live  again  the  childhood  we  all  knew  and  turn  back  to  with 
infinite  longing.  Net,  $1.75 

MRS  MARDEN  by  robert  hichens,  author  of  the 

GARDEN  OF  ALLAH,  is  remarkable  for  its  swift  directness  of  nar- 
rative and  its  realistic  mirroring  of  the  world-wide  interest  in  psychic 
manifestations.      A   book  that  is  being  widely  read  and  discussed. 

Net,  $1.75 

SIMONETTA    by  EDWIN  LEFEVRE,  author  of  THE  PLUN- 


"logolevitch,'  he  said,  "I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  entertainment  you 
have  given  us."  From  The  Young  Russian 
Corporal.  Harper  &  Brothers 


DERERS,  stands  out  from  the  mass  of  romances  by  reason  of  its  rare 
beauty.  Mr.  Lefevre  combines  Modern  America,  Ancient  Italy  and 
mystery  in  a  memorable  love  story.  Net,  $1.50 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  Publishers  New  York 
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Books  for  Gifts 

At  All  Bookstores 

The  Only  Complete  History  of  the 
American  Stage 

A  History  of  the  Theatre  in 
America 

By  Arthur  Hornblow. 
Editor  of  tlic  Thoatic  Magazine.  Author  of 
■•Training  for  tlie  Stage." 
190  lllustiiations.  2  volumes,  8vo.  $10.00  net. 
Tbis  important  worlc  of  over  700  pages  presents 
the  fascinating  story  of  the  stage  m  America 
from  its  Ix'ginning  to  the  present  time.  Previovis 
stage  histories  have  treated  only  of  certain  local- 
ities or  limited  periods.  This  history  gives  a  vast 
amount  of  new  information,  and  a  brilliant  com- 
pany of  great  actors  and  actresses  pass  in  stately 
procession  across  the  stage.  There  are  also  inter- 
esting description's  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  early  audiences,  accounts  of  the  early  plays, 
sketches,  anecdotes,  and  critical  comments  on 
notable  players.  This  surely  is  destined  to  become 
an    historical    classic. 

The  Practical  Book  of 
Interior  Decoration 

By    Harold    Donaldson    Eberlein,    Abbot    Mc- 

Clure  and  Edward  Stratton  Holloway, 
7  plates  in  color,  2.S3  in  doubletone  and  a  chart. 
Quarto.  Decorated  cloth,  in  a  bos,  |7.50  net. 
The  splendid  illustrations  are  <a  vital  part  of 
the  book,  a  book  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  formulate  a  definite  body  of  decorative  prin- 
cSples  that  are  applicable  under  any  conditions 
and  which  form  an  indispensable  guide  to  the 
progressiive  artist,   craftsman,    and  householder. 

Seeing  Pennsylvania 

By  John  T.  Paris. 
112  illustrations.  2  maps.  .$5.00  net. 
\  fasicinating  guide  to  the  wonderful  scenic 
features  of  Pennsylvania,  many  of  which  have 
been  overlooked  l>eeause  they  are  off  the  beaten 
track  of  travel — with  much  historical  lore  and 
interesting    information. 

Picture  Analysis  of  Golf 
Strokes 

By   James   M.    (Jimmie)    Barnes. 

300  Action  Photographs.     Large  octavo.     $6.50  net. 

Just  the  gift  for  a  golfer.     It  has  been  the  golf 

sensation    of    the   year.    It   Is   a    complete   book    of 

instruction  and  shows  every  detail  of  every  stroke. 

Building   the  Pacific  Railway 

By   Edwin    L.    Sabin. 

22    illustrations.     $2.00    net. 
From  old  narratives,   official  and  government   re- 
ports,   and   from   a    few   survivors,    tlie   author   has 
constructed     a.    striking    historical    story     of    thiis 
epochal  achievement  of  American  genius. 

The  True  La  Fayette 

By  George  Morgan. 
24  illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  $2.50  net. 
This  is  a  true  storv  of  a  man  who  won  fame 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  added  to  it  through  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  still  leads  the  hosts  of  freemen 
tovparh  democracy.  It  is  the  first  authoritative 
work    covering    the    whole    of    his    career    in    detail. 

Verse  for  Patriots 

Compiled    by    Jean    Broadhurst    and 
Clara   L.    Rhodes. 
A  splendid  collection  of  the  finest  verse  inspired 
bv    the   war:    the   deathless   poems   of   past    times, 
:iiid    the   national   songs  of   the   Allies.     6   illustra- 
tions.    Limp  decorated   cloth.    $1.50  net. 

Social  Games  and  Group 
Dances 

By     J.   C.   Elsom   and   Blanche   M.   Trilling. 
,\    verv    complete    collection    of    games,    dances 
and    stunts,    for   both    in   and   outdoors.     Will    fur- 
nish   amusement   for   any    group   of    people,    old    or 
young.      45    illustrations.     $1.75    net. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


to  the  literature  that  reflects  our  West- 
ern life."  Among  its  illustrations  are 
rare  and  early  Western  photographs. 
Called  The  White  hidian  Boy,  it  is  the 
first  volume  in  a  Pioneer  Life  Series 
of  which  others  will  follow. 

The     White    Indian    Boy,    by    E.     N.    Wilson. 
World  Book   Co. 


Dear   Barbara 

Thoroly  delightful  is  Barbara  of  Bal- 
timore, with  its  humor,  its  wisdom  and 
its   sincerity.    Its   chief  characters   are 
Alix,  21 
Barbara,  17i 
Billy,  15 
Mary  Elinor,  12 
Patrick  Francis  Goven  Deems,  direct  heir 

to  the  Earl  of  Glenarm,  24 
The  Professor, 
Augustus, 
I>r.  Crane, 
Mrs.  Crane, 
Aunt  Eliza, 

A  burglar-spy,  and  Aunt  Louise  Pembro'ke- 
Smith 

Barbara,  of  course,  is  the  star,  by 
virtue  of  combining  practically  all  the 
good  qualities  possible  to  human  na- 
ture and  few  of  the  bad  ones;  but  Mary 
Elinor  is  a  very  lovable  young  person, 
too.  She  has  a  particular  interest  in 
whiskers,  as  the  reader  shall  see,  and 
at  one  time  said:  "Oh,  dear!  Must  I 
die  without  meeting  a  man  with  long, 
fuzzy   whiskers?" 

In  this  book,  the  villain,  or  villainess, 
is  Alix,  who  almost  misses  happiness 
by  being  more  interested  in  appear- 
ances than  in  the  essentials  of  life,  but 
even  she  turns  out  quite  well  in  the 
end. 

Considerable  variety  in  style  is  af- 
forded by  different  chapters  being, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  different 
characters,  Alix's  telling  the  first, 
Barbara  many  in  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  Mrs.  Crane  the  last. 

With  much  the  same  moral,  but  in 
quite   a   different  vein   is   Nora's   Twin 


Sister,  by  Nina  Rhoades.  Here,  twin 
sisters,  one  living  a  life  of  luxury,  the 
other  just  struggling  along,  change 
places  for  a  night.  An  idea  of  the  ef- 
fect this  has  on  their  lives  and  char- 
acter can  best  be  got  from  the  book 
itself. 

Barbara  of  Baltimore,  by  Katharine  Haviland 
Taylor.  G.  H.  Doran  &  Co.  Nora's  Tu-in 
Sinter,  by  Nina  Rhoades.  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard   Co.,    Boston. 


Watty  &  Co. 


Watty  &  Co.  is  so  amusingly  illus- 
trated after  the  manner  of  Rockwell 
Kent's  young  son's  drawings  of  Fox 
Island,  Alaska,  that  it  is  a  shame  the 
author  spoiled  it  by  the  text,  about 
which  there  is  a  certain  smug  compla- 
cency. Watty,  Cookie  and  Lanky,  alias 
the  Damon  twins  and  Pythias,  alias 
Watty  &  Co.,  are  spending  a  summer 
on  Watson's  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Maine.  The  preface  is  a  map  showing 
the  layout  of  the  island,  where  the 
crows  nest,  the  lobster  pots  are  placed, 
and  the  location  of  the  harbor,  wharf, 
cabin  and  wooded  section  of  the  island. 
Above  the  horizon  are  fat.  Zeppelin- 
like clouds  and  a  plain  paper  sky  that 
suggest  the  openness  and  exhilarating 
quality  of  summer.  In  the  harbor,  too, 
can  be  seen  the  good  ship  Skiddadler 
and  The  Dot. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  then  the  author 
steps  in  and  dresses  his  young  men  up, 
after  the  manner — perhaps— of  those 
just  leaving  Phillips  Exeter  for  Yale, 
in  white  duck  sailor  suits  (even  when 
they're  making  pancakes),  white  flan- 
nel trousers  and  gray  coats,  football 
sweaters,  etc.,  and  screens  their  sunny, 
healthy  summer  with  a  certain  arti- 
ficiality that  strikes  the  reviewer  un- 
pleasantly. Of  course  there  is  a  rival, 
who  wears  a  straw  hat  with  a  brilliant 
band  and  yellow  chamois  gloves  when 
he  goes  rowing,  a  heroine  who  gushes 
admiringly,  and  a  chaperon.  All  the 
externals   are   in   the   text,   but  in   the 
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Aboard  the   good  ship  Pumpkin   seed 

I  used  my  pedal  power. 
While   Lanky   ridiculed   my   speed 
As  just  two  feet  an  hour. 

Watty. 
(Picture   by   Cookie) 
From  Watty  and  Co.  The  Macmillan  Company 
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illustrations  are  the  essentials  of  a 
joyous  free  vacation.  But  then  perhaps 
adolescence,  being  fundamentally  con- 
ventional, will  enjoy  the  book  j«st  as 
much  as  if  the  illustrations  and  text 
were  in  more   complete  harmony. 

Watty     &     Co.,     by     Edward     Hall     Putnam. 
Macmillan    Co. 

Let's  Pretend 

Little  Miss  By-the-Day  is  a  Let's 
Pretend  story  about  a  lonely  but  very 
lovely  little  girl  who  would  be  about 
your  and  my  age  now  and  who  tried 
very  hard  to  make  people  happy.  The 
book  starts  off,  almost  immediately,  in 
Prolog,  by  saying:  "Oh,  my  dears,  I 
do  so  hope  that  you're  going  'to  be 
good  at  pretending.'  .  .  .  That  you  can 
make  yourself  pretend  that  its  twenty 
years  ago  and  that  you're  a  nice  invis- 
ible somebody  standing  down  in  a  wee 
back  yard  of  Felicia's.  From  the  gar- 
den you  can't  see  the  river  because  the 
walls  are  too  high.  But  now  you're  so 
close  to  them  you  see  that  they're 
crumbly  brick  walls  almost  covered 
with  vines  and  that  at  prim  intervals 
along  their  tops  there  are  elaborate 
wrought-iron  urns,  each  filled  with  a 
huge  dusty  century  plant.  And  in  the 
side  wall  toward  the  rectory  yard  of 
the  church  you  can  see  an  unused  iron 
gate,  its  rusty  lock  and  hinges  matted 
thru  and  thru  with  ancient  ivy.  Pre- 
tend that  it's  moonlight  and  it's  spring 
and  that  it's  early  evening  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1897  and  that  over  there 
by  the  gate  is  Felicia  Day,  about  seven 
years  old,  peering  thru  the  gate  into 
the  rectory  yard,  laughing  softly  as 
she  always  laughs  on  choir  practise 
nights." 

And,  in  this  vein,  the  book  goes  on 
pretending  for  some  ninety  very  de- 
lightful pages,  until  Felicia  is  "a  dis- 
tinctly droll  looking  child  at  the  age 
of  seven"  no  longer.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  author  has  succeeded  in  steering  a 
middle  course  between  idealism  and 
sentimentalism.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
for  an  unnecessary  love  interest — if 
this  book  is  for  childhood  or  adoles- 
cence— and  a  certain  failing  for  de- 
scriptions of  a  pathetic  and  romantic 
character,  I  the  reviewer  would  say 
that  this  book  might  make  sensitive 
children  at  least  take  more  pride  in 
themselves  or  teach  them,  as  Felicia 
was  taught,  not  only  to  keep  very 
happy  themselves  but  also  to  make 
other  people  happy.  As  written,  how- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  say  just  whom 
the  au-thor  intended  the  book  to  reach. 
Behind  it  there  is  much  culture  and 
not  a  little  beauty,  quaint  and  charm- 
ing descriptions  of  people  taken  from 
gardens,  as  that  of  the  Italian  family 
with  too  many  children  who  were  "an 
abundance  of  weeds  we  have  not  any 
names  for"  and  of  Felicia's  garden 
and  the  garden  book  that  had  been  her 
great-great-grandmother's  and  was 
dedicated 

"To  my  little  Madame  Folly 
Whom  others  call  Prudence  Langhorne 
I   present  this  book,  for  I   have  heard 
A  woman  can  be  very  happy  building 
a  garden — " 
And  yet,   somehow,   Little  Miss   By- 


Every  Independent  Reader  Should  Own 
WILLIAM  ROSCOE  THAYER'S 


THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

^'The  best  life  of  Roosevelt  that  has  yet 
been  written — delightful,  readable  and  inter- 
esting. This  can  hardly  be  surpassed  as  an 
intimate,  sympathetic  and  well-balanced  por- 
trait."— The  Congregationalist.  Illus.  $5.00 
net. 


DR.  GRENFELL'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


A  LABRADOR 
DOCTOR 

"A  wonderful  tale  and  Dr.  Grenfell  tells  it 
as  successfully  as  he  has  lived  it." — New  York 
Times.  "The  finest  autobiography  since  "The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams." — Richmond 
News  Leader.  Profusely  illustrated.  $4.00 
net. 


FORMER  SENATOR  BEVERIDGE'S 

LIFE  OF 
JOHN  MARSHALL 

"The  work  now  so  happily  completed  in 
four  volumes,  is  worthy  of  its  subject.  Higher 
praise  can  hardly  be  given." — Boston  Herald. 
Illustrated  in  color  and  black  and  white.  Vols, 
ni  and  IV  boxed  $10.00  net.  The  set  boxed 
$20.00  net. 
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16  E.  40th  St. 
New  York 


Collecting  Autographs 

is  a  fascinating  hobby.  Our  priced  cata- 
logue of  over  2000  names  will  be  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  2c  stamp  for  postage. 

GOODSPEED'S  BOOK  SHOP,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  material  for 
Bpecial  articles,  papers,  speeches,  de- 
bates. Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHORS  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  Suite  42,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Bibles  and  Bonds 

A    BOOKLET 
FOR  CHRISTIANS 

who  desire  a  safe,  and  at  the  same 
time,  productive  investment  in  the 
form  of  an  annuity  bearing  inter- 
est at  from  4  to  S'/r.  Non-sectarian. 
Interesting  descriptive  literature 
sent   free  on  request. 
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AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

Rebuilding  Europe  in  the  Face  of 

World-Wide 
Bolshievism 

By  NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS 

A  book  (if  tremendous  facts  by  a  man  who  is  pre- 
pared to  back  up  bis  statements.  It  is  a  document 
containing  startling  proof  of  a  world-wide  menace 
that  must  be  met.  It  is  a  book  for  every  American 
to    read.       $1.50  net. 


Author  of  "The   Christ   We   Forget" 

The  Church  We 
Forget 

By  P.  WHITWELL  WILSON 

A  Study  of  the   Early    Christians 

The  Presbyterian  strikes  the  key-note  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's success  when  it  says:  "Mr.  Wilson  catches  the 
real  facts,  the  moving  life,  the  determining  details 
and  then  tells  them  in  a  way  that  they  will  be 
read."      Cloth.       $2.00  net. 

Author  of  "Things  Fundamental" 

What  the  War  Has 
Taught  Us 

By  CHARLES  E.  JEFFERSON 

Shows  how  the  War  has  supplied  the  Church  mth 
new  and  visorous  arguments  for  the  truth  that  is  in 
her.  icigethcr  with  new  and  poignant  illustrations  of 
tlie     fundamental     teachings    of    Jesus.       $1.60  net. 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S  NEW  GIFT  BOOK 

What  Peace  Means 

Dr.  van  Dyke's  striking  booklet  might  have  been 
fitly  called  "Peace  and  Immortality."  for  it  shows 
us  a  distinct  connection  existing  between  the  peace 
that  comes  as  the  fruit  of  individual  sacrifice  and 
the  peace  that  is  the  promised  heritage  of  "the 
faithful."       Koard-         50  cents  net. 


» 


Author  of  "Tell  Me  a    True  Story" 

"Tell  Me  a  Story  I 
NeverHeardBefore 

By  MARY  STEWART 

Henry  van  Dyke  recently  unfolded  the  secret  of 
Miss  Stewart's  success  Hhe~  he  said:  "She  knows 
how  to  bring  each  story  to  the  child's  level." 
Rachel  Lyman  Field's  (luainc  shadow  nictures  add  a 
fascinating    novelty.      Illustrated.       $1.75  net. 

Author  of  "Little  Merry  Christmas" 

Miss  Emiline's  Kith 
and  Kin 

By  WINIFRED  ARNOLD 

A  capital  portrayal  of  American  country  life  as  it 
is  lived  in  the  villages  of  New  England.  A  most 
diverting  narrative,  one  certain  to  win  for  Miss 
Arnold  large  additions  to  the  friends  she  made  with 
"Mis'  Bassett"  and  "Little  Merry  Christmas." 
Illustrateii.       $1.25  net. 

Just  Jemima 

By  J.  J.  BELL 

Another  "Miles  of  Smiles"  witli  J.  .1.  Bell. 
Marked  by  the  same  dry,  pungent  humor  for  which 
Bell  has  long  been  noted,  and  "Just  Jemima"  will 
quickly  take  its  plac-e  next  to  "Wee  Macgreegor." 
over  which  millions  have  laughed  and  rejoiced.  Cloth. 
$1,00  net. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


153  Fifth  Avenue 
17  North  Wabash  Avenue 


the-Day  is  neither  a  grown-ups'   book 

nor  a  children's  book. 

Little  Minn  By-the-Day,  by  Lucille  Van  Slyke. 
F.    A.    Stokes   Co. 

The  Later  Life  of  Mr.  Peter 
Rabbit 

In  Mrs.  Peter  Rabbit  Peter  Rabbit 
leaves  the  familiar  life  of  the  Old 
Briar-Patch  and  hops  off  to  the  Old 
Pasture,  when  his  fate  meets  him  in 
the  person  of  Little  Miss  Fuzzy  tail.  As 
Mrs.  Peter  Rabbit,  she  sets  up  house- 
keeping with  him  in  the  Old  Briar- 
Patch  and  brings  up  their  family  of 
four  fuzzy  little  baby-rabbits. 

Tell  Me  a  Story  I  Never  Heard  Be- 
fore is  a  compilation  of  little-known 
stories  from  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Chinese, 
North  American  Indian,  etc.  There  is 
a  Foreword,  with  good  advice  to  the 
story  teller. 

David  Blaize  and  fhe  Blue  Door 
concerns  itself  with  the  adventures  of 
a  little  boy  who  goes  into  a  country 
where  things  that  are  real  to  children 
but  unreal  to  grown-ups,  flame-cats, 
for   instance,   dwell. 

Educative  as  well  as  interesting  are 
two  books  of  childhood  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  Childhood  in  Brittany  Eighty 
Years  Ago,  gives  much  of  the  charm, 
as  well  as  the  old  customs,  of  the  coun- 
try life  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  France 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Duller, 
but  of  considerable  educational  value 
is  When  I  Was  a  Girl  in  Iceland. 

Mrs.  Peter  Rabbit,  by  Thornton  W.  Burgess. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  TeU  Me  a  Story 
1  Never  Heard  Before,  by  Mary  Stewart.  F. 
H.  Revell  Co.  David  Blaize  and  the  Blue 
Door,  by  E.  F.  Benson.  G.  H.  Doran  &  Co. 
,4  Childhood  in  Brittany  Eighty  Years  Ago, 
by  Anne  Douglas  Sederwick.  Century  Co. 
When  1  Was  a  Girl  in  Iceland,  by  Holm- 
fridue  Arnadottir.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co. 

American  Stories 

There  have  been  many  anthologies 
of  war  poetry  and  many  of  them  have 
been  interesting,  some  will  even  be  in- 
teresting to  the  next  generation,  but 
after  all,  poetry  is  not  our  long  suit 
and  short  stories  are.  Consequently  a 
collection  of  them  is  likely  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  America's  attitude  to- 
ward the  war  than  a  collection  of 
poems.  In  Short  Stories  of  the  New 
A77ie7-ica  Mary  A.  Laselle  has  made  a 
remarkably  good  selection.  There  are 
ten  stories  which  present  the  New 
America,  chiefly  America  of  the  Great 
War,  from  as  many  angles.  There  are 
one  or  two  tales  about  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  but  in  the  majority,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  the  people  at  home — the 
i  typical  small  town  awaking  to  the 
;  realization  that  it  is  not  the  center  of 
the  universe,  the  emigrant  who  finds 
his  dream  comes  true,  the  brotherhood 
the  training  camp.  There  are  stories 
by  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  Fisher 
Ames,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier 
among  others,  and,  by  far  the  best  in 
the  collection,  there  is  Dorothy  Can- 
field's  "A  Little  Kansas  Leaven." 
There  is  no  particular  age  limit  for 
the  enjoyment  of  these  stories,  but  the 
editor,  who  is  a  High  School  instructor, 
had  the  teaching  of  Americanism  in 
the  public  schools  particularly  in  mind 
when  she  made  her  compilation.  It  will 
make  an  excellent  text  book  for  Eng- 


lish, reading  or  citizenship  classes,  be- 
cause the  stories  are  good  stories  quite 
aside  from  their  very  worth-while 
morals. 

Short  stories  of   the  New  America,  edited  by 
Mary    A.    Laselle.    H.    Holt   &   Co. 

The  Wild 

Written  of  the  Northwest,  where 
the  law  is  the  stern  and  unpitying 
one  of  hunger  and  of  desire  is 
Shasta  of  the  Wolves  by  Olaf  Baker. 
This  book  reminds  one  of  Jack  Lon- 
don's "Call  of  the  Wild,"  with  the  ex- 
ception that  its  hero  is  a  human  being, 
not  an  animal.  Shasta  is  a  little  Indian 
boy  who,  carried  off  by  a  marauding 
tribe  of  Assiniboine  Indians,  is  left  to 
the  wolves;  reared  by  Nitka,  great 
wolf  mother,  and  taught  the  ways  of 
the  forest  by  Shoomoo,  great  wolf 
father.  He  returns  to  his  people  and 
because  he  is  the  wolf-medicine,  be- 
comes their  medicine  man;  is  trapped 
by  the  Assiniboines  and  is  about  to  be 
burned  by  them  when  he  is  avenged 
by  Nitka,  Shoomoo  and  his  wolf  broth- 
ers. 

To  those  who  know  the  West  or 
love  the  West,  there  is  a  certain  in- 
viting Western  color  in  this  book.  "In 
the  early  freshness  of  the  dawn,  the 
smell  of  the  ground  was  sweet  with 
dew.  There  was  not  so  much  a  breeze 
as  a  soft  moving  of  the  air.  Along  it 
the  whole  vast  body  of  the  prairie 
seemed  to  breathe  to  the  tip  of  Shasta's 
nose.  By  this  time  the  broad  sweet 
prairie  smell  was  familiar  to  him.  By 
contrast  with  it  the  old  smells  of  the 
forest  seemed  to  be  sharp  and  thin, 
like  arrow-heads  piercing  the  brain. 
But,  as  Shasta  knew,  this  broader 
prairie  smell  was  made  up  of  a  count- 
less multitude  of  tiny  odors  that  mixed 
themselves  so  confusedly  that  only  the 
stronger  ones  could  be  disentangled 
from  the  rest." 

Shasta   of   the    Wolves,   by    Olaf    Baker    Dodd, 
Mead  &   Co. 

A  Canary  Hero 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  piercing 
winds  and  the  wildness  of  Shasta'  to 
the  indoor  sweetness  of  Golden  Dicky, 
the  story  of  a  canary  and  his  friends, 
by  Marshall  Saunders.  Together  with 
his  mother  Dixie,  his  father  Norfolk, 
his  aunt  Silkie,  his  uncle  Silver-Throat, 
twenty  other  canaries,  some  Austra- 
lian parakeets,  African  love-birds,  non- 
pareils, and  indigoes,  as  well  as  his 
brother  Green-Top  and  his  sister  Cay- 
enna,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted — the 
Dicky  of  our  story — lived  in  a  good- 
sized  attic  room,  bordered  with  rows  of 
fir  trees,  with  a  tiny  fountain  in  the 
center  and  around  it  trays  of  green 
sods  and  dishes  of  foods  and  seeds. 
Dicky  was  the  especial  favorite  of  Mary 
Martin,  the  little  lame  girl  of  the 
house,  and  his  trials  and  tribulations 
are  set  forth  by  the  author  with  a  view 
to  making  little  boys  and  girls  more 
kind-hearted  toward  the  birds  and 
beasts. 

Ben  the  Battle  Horse  is  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  horse  that  "did  his  bit"  in 
France.  In  the  thick  of  the  action  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  he  came  to  the  res- 
cue of  his  former  master  and  with  him 
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won  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  The  action 
of  the  story  is  intensified  by  a  sprink- 
ling of  war  maps,  as  well  as  illustra- 
tions, and  excerpts  from  letters  writ- 
ten from  the  front. 

A  Treasury  of  Animal  Stories  Is  a 
series  of  animal-reminiscences  told 
Nancy  and  Val  by  the  Gray  Man.  In 
them,  children  are  given  considerable 
natural  science  under  the  guise  of  fic- 
tion, altho  the  realistic  note  is  kept  in 
the  illustrations  which  are  matter-of- 
fact  photographs  of  animals. 

In  The  Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Chil- 
dren, Mr.  Burgess,  who  is  so  delight- 
fully gay  in  his  Green  Meadow  and 
Bedtime  series,  becomes  earnest  and 
gives  young  readers  good  advice  about 
"the  appearance,  habits  and  character- 
istics of  our  feathered  neighbors."  Mr. 
Burgess  explains  that  this  particular 
book  is  intended  to  be  at  once  a  story 
book  and  an  authoritative  handbook. 
The  text  has  been  supplemented  by 
drawings,  in  full  color,  by  the  artist- 
naturalist,  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes. 

"Two  such  roly-poly  babies  you  never 
did  see!  Mother  Black  Bear  had  named 
them  Woof  and  Twinkly  Eyes."  So 
starts  off  The  Adventures  of  Twinkly 
Eyes,  a  little  book  in  which  the  author 
has  very  successfully  disguised  nat- 
ural science  in  fiction  form. 

How  hard  poor  Father  Pig  worked 
and  what  a  dreadful  time  he  had  try- 
ing to  bring  up  his  motherless  chil- 
dren. The  Four  Little  Pigs  That  Didn't 
Have  Any  Mother  is  for  very  tiny  tots, 
who  I  am  sure  will  enjoy  its  colored 
illustrations  and  its  story. 

Golden  Dickey,  by  Marshall  Saunders.  F.  A. 
Stokes  Co.  Ben  the  Battle  Horse,  by  Walter 
A.  Dyer.  H.  Holt  &  Co.  A  Treasury  of  Ani- 
mal Stories,  by  Lillian  Cask.  T.  Crowell  Co. 
The  Burgess  Bird  Book  for  Children,  by 
Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston.  The  Adventures  of  Twinkly  Eyes,  the 
Little  Black  Bear,  by  Allen  Chaffee.  Milton 
Bradley  Co.  The  Four  Little  Pigs  That  Didn't 
Have  Any  Mother,  by  Kenneth  Graham  Duf- 
field.    H.    Altemus    Co. 

Old  Friends  in  New  Clothes 

Of  the  season's  revisions  and  new 
editions  of,  and  additions  to,  fairy 
tales,  The  Outlook  Fairy  Book  for  Lit- 
tle People  is  perhaps  best  for  all- 
around  purposes.  This  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1903  and  has  been  reprinted 
several  times.  It  includes  such  old  fa- 
vorites as  "Sleeping  Beauty,"  "Puss  in 
Boots"  and  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  as 
well  as  an  Irish  legend,  "The  Hill  of 
the  Fairy  Calf";  "The  Green  Bird" 
from  the  Spanish — and  many  other 
translations  from  the  German  and  the 
French. 

French  Fairy  Tales,  translated  by 
M.  Cary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intend- 
ed not  so  much  for  children  as  for 
those  grown-ups  who  take  a  more  or 
less  scientific  interest  in  studies  of 
folk-lore.  These  tales  are  little  known 
in  this  country,  having  been  taken  di- 
rect from  French  provincial  sources 
and  being  translations  of  the  French 
folk-lore  journal  "Melusine"  and  Paul 
Sebillot's  "Contes  des  Provinces  de  la 
France."  Of  slight  use  to  the  person 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  this  volume  offers  a  new 
mine  of  fairy  tale  material  to  the  truly 
cultured   as  well  as   to  those  who  can 


GOOD    BOOKS 


THE  comfort  of  a  well-filled  bookshelf  on  quiet,  winter  evenings  is  unending,  especially 
if  the  books  are  carefully  chosen.  Let  a  good  book  carry  your  message  of  friendship 
and  companionship  at  this  holiday  season.  Books  are  such  treasures — and  we  can  scarcely 
give  more  personal  gifts.  From  memoirs,  histories,  or  essays — through  poetry,  plays  or  fic- 
tion we're  sure  to  find  just  the  medium  that  best  conveys  our  thought.  THE  ABINGDON 
PRESS  catalog  is  the  house  that  holds  the  treasure — let  us  send  it  to  you.  Probably  the 
bookshop  near  you  sells  Abingdon  Books. 


HEARTS  COURAGEOUS 

By  John  Oxenham 

The  poems  of  Oxenham  have  not  so  much 
the  music  of  booming  guns  as  the  clear  note 
of  hope.  Comradeship,  of  man  with  man, 
and  man  with  God,  underlie  the  cheer  and 
courage  of  Ills  songs. 

Cloth.    Net,  soc,  postpaid. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  THE 
CHRISTIAN 

By  William  J.  Johnson 
A  companion  volume  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
the  Christian.     This  compilation   of  docu- 
ments from  original  sources  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  students  of  biography  and  history. 

"in  a  day  when  millions  express  amazement  that  Mar- 
shal Foch  should  be  at  once  a  great  soldier  and  a  devout 
Christian,  Mr.  Johnson  has  performed  a  genuine  service  in 
reminding  men  by  an  examination  of  the  Washington  lit- 
erature how  fully  Foch's  religious  faith  has  its  counterpart 
in  the  humble  trust  George  Washington  always  placed  in 
his  God." — The  News  Leader,  Richmond,  Va. 

Illustrated.     Cloth.     Net,  $1.30,  postpaid. 

GRANVILLE 
Tales  and  Tail  Spins  from  a  Flyer's  Diary 

A  brave  host  of  youth  spent  months  in 
the  training  camps  of  America,  drilling, 
studying,  instructing  their  fellow  soldiers, 
and  bending  every  effort  toward  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  fighting.  "They  also 
served"  and  theirs  was  the  weighj  of  deep 
disappointment.  This  unique  book  gives  an 
uncolored,  intimate  account  of  the  experi- 
ences and  thoughts  of  one  of  the  youth  who 
helped  to  win  the  war  from  over  here.     It  is 


edited  from  the  letters  and  diary  of  one  who 
typified  the  finest  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
manhood  of  the  nation,  and  who  made  the 
Supreme  Sacrifice  on  this  side  with  the  same 
moral  courage  as  those  who  faced  the  guns. 
The  book,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
family,  is  published  anonymously. 

Illustrated.     Cloth.    Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

FROM  A  SOLDIER'S  HEART 

By  Harold  Sfeakman 
1st  Lieutenant  332d  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 

To  have  traveled  the  long  trail  from  a 
southern  camp  to  England,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  Balkans;  to  have  been  an  officer  in 
the  one  American  unit  that  participated  in 
the  final  Italian  offensive  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  the  author — Lieut.  Harold  Spear- 
man. He  is  both  artist  and  poet;  he  saw 
everything  with  the  soul  of  an  artist  and  in- 
terpreted all  he  saw  with  the  poet's  vision. 
The  descriptions  are  so  finely  etched  as  to 
be  ineffaceable  memory  pictures. 
Illustrated  with  original  drawings  and  with 
frontispiece  in  colors  by  the  author. 

Cloth.    Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

STAR  DUST  FROM  THE  DUGOUTS 

A  Reconstruction  Book — By  William  L.  Stidger 

The 'author,  who  on  the  battle  fields  of 
France  won  the  title  of  The  Fighting  Parson, 
has  seen  a  vision  ;  he  is  following  the  gleam, 
and  turns  its  light  into  these  pages.  A  re- 
construction book  written  with  sympathy 
and  authority.  Stidger's  latest  and  best. 
Frontispiece  and  chapter  headings. 
Cloth.     Net,  $1. so, postpaid. 
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'XV/E  are  members  of  the  F.  T.  D.,  an 
association  of  florists  (1  200  strong)" 
which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have 
flowers  delivered  in  any  part  ot  the  United 
States  or  Canada  within  two  of  three 
hours     after     your     order    is    received. 

DARDS 

FLORIST 

341   Madison  Avenue,   NEW  YORK 

Established    1874 
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JLIMINATCS  GUESSING 

Your  dealer  has  it  or 
can   get    it    for    you. 
Look  for  the  name 
Tyco*.      Household  in- 
struments bearing  that 
name  are  dependable. 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

'There's  a    Tycoa  or  >5viiir  Trmpera- 

ture  Instrument  (or  Every  Hurpc)5c. 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS 


A  Book  of  Personalities 

ADVENTURES 

IN  INTERVIEWING 

By   ISAAC   F.   MARCOSSON 
Author  of  "Peace  and  Business,"  "S.   O.   S., 
America's   Miracle    in   France,"   etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  8to.  Cloth,  $4.00  net. 
An  intimate  history  of  the  Big  Men  and 
Women  of  to-day  and  yesterday,  told  in 
terms  of  fascinating  personalities.  The  book 
abounds  in  humor,  anecdote  and  rare  reve- 
lations. 

Amazing  Revelations 

THE  DISILLUSIONS 

OF  A  CROWN  PRINCESS 

By    PRINCESS   RADZIWILL 
Author   of   "Behind   the    Veil   at    the   Russian 
Court,"    "Rasputin    and    the    Russian    Rev- 
olution," etc. 

Illustrated.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2.50  net. 
The  amazing  story  of  the  ex-Crown 
Prince's  courtship,  marriage  and  domestic 
life.  It  tells  how  the  German  Crown  Prince 
attacked  and  wo.n  the  heart  of  Princess 
Cecile,  and  then  how  brutally  and  shame- 
fully   he    treated    it. 

The  Book  of  the  Hour 

THE  UNSOLVED  RIDDLE 
OF  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

By    STEPHEN    LEACOCK,    B.A.,    Ph.D., 
Professor    of    Political    Economy     at    McGiii 
University,       Montreal,      and      author       of 
"Essays    and    Literary    Studies,"    etc. 
January,    1920  Cloth,    $1.25    net 

A  timely  and  sane  discussion  of  the  New 
Social  U.nrest,  the  Transformation  of 
Society  which  it  portends  and  the  Social 
Catastrophe    which    it    might    precipitate. 

The  Amazing  Truth! 

THE  TEST  OF  SCARLET 

A  Romance  of  Reality 

By     CONINGSBY     DAWSON 

Author    of    "The    Garden     JVithout     IValls," 

"Carry-On,"  etc. 

Third  Edition.     Cloth,    $1.60    net. 

"A  narrative  of  the  most  thrilling  kind. 
Intensely  interesting.  When  the  book  is  fin- 
ished one's  predominating  feeling  is  that  of 
reverence." — New   York   Times. 

Prix  Goncourt,   1916 

THE  CALL  OF  THE   SOIL 

By  the  late   LIEUT.   ADRIEN   BERTRAND 

of    the    Chasseurs    Alpins. 

Cloth,    $1.60    net. 

An  illuminating  and  immortal  record  of 
the  divine  and  unseverable  link  that  binds 
the  soul  of  the  French  peasa.nt  to  the  soil 
of  France. 

Rare  Adventure 

THE  BEACH  OF  DREAMS 

By    H.    de    VERE    STACPOOLE 

Author    of    "The    Man    Who    Lost   Himself," 

"The   Ghost   Girl,"   etc. 

Second   Edition.     Cloth,    $1.60    net. 

"Worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelf  with 
'Treasure    Island.'  " — Chicago    Tribune. 

"Rare  adventure.  Mr.  Stacpoole  has  writ- 
ten another  'Robinson  Crusoe'  episode  whicli 
is   absolutely    novel." — New    York    Sun. 
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pronounce    French    titles    and    French 
names. 

Golden  Hair  and  the  Three  Bears  is 
a  new  version,  which  the  author  de- 
scribes as  being  "fico  from  the  sav- 
agery, distressing  details  and  excessive 
pathos  which  mar  many  of  the  tales  in 
the  form  that  they  have  come  down  to 
us  from  a  barbaric  past,"  of  the  Goldie- 
locks  story  of  our  own  childhood.  The 
reviewer  is  not  so  sure  that  this  re- 
vised version  is  an  improvement.  Much 
of  the  color  and  life  of  the  original 
English  seems  to  have  disappeared.  As 
the  book  is  in  the  convenient  Bedtime 
Wonder  Tale  size  and  contains  seven- 
teen other  stories  from  ten  other  coun- 
tries, it  might,  however,  be  added  to 
the  children's  shelf. 

The  Children's  Fairyland  is  an 
adapted  translation,  attractively  illus- 
trated in  silhouet,  of  the  fairy  tales  of 
the  Countess  D'Aulnoy.  To  children 
who  want  all  stories  to  start  off:  "Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  King  and 
Queen  who  had  an  only  son,  and  his 
name  was — Cric,  Crac — and  his  name 
was  Charming,"  this  book  will  bring 
a  note  of  freshness.  It  is  fairly  crammed 
with  royal  personages  and  dwarfs  and 
princesses  and  fairies. 

Belgian  Fairy  Tales  are  tales  brought 
back  from  that  country  by  an  Ameri- 
can boy  who  fought  there. 

Little  known  tales  from  Bengal, 
Arabia  and  Russia  are  among  those 
included  in  Tales  of  Folk  and  Fairies, 
which  Katharine  Pyle  has  written  and 
illustrated.  Talking  eggs  and  a  magic 
pipe  are  among  the  objects  of  enchant- 
ment around  which  the  tales  are 
woven. 

Tales  from  the  Secret  Kingdom  is 
very  subtle  in  its  silhouet  illustrations 
and  very  proper  in  its  trim  shape.  The 
tales  are  good,  too,  but  just  a  bit  "high 
brow."  The  one  called  "The  Whispering 
Trees"  is  the  best.  "And  the  trees  told 
each  other  all  about  it  for  miles  and 
miles,  and  they  whispered  to  each 
other:  'Ssh!  We  told  you  so.  We  knew 
it  would  be.  We  told  you  so!  Ssh!'" 

The  Book  of  Wonder  Voyages  is 
about  Thorkill  and  Hasan  of  Bassorah, 
Eric  the  Far-Traveled,  and  the  Argo- 
nauts— voyagers  all  who  sailed  off  in 
one  kind  of  boat  or  another  after  ad- 
venture or  romance.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  in  black  and  white. 

A  very  "grand"  Mother  Goose  book 
that  must  be  presented  by  no  less  a 
personage  than  Santa  Claus  himself 
is  the  one  illustrated  with  great  color 
pages,  as  well  as  many  little  black-and- 
white  sketches,  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  In 
this  case,  the  text  has  been  very  cai'e- 
fully  collated  and  verified.  Did  you 
know  that  Mother  Goose  lies  buried  in 
the  old  Granary  Burying-ground  in 
Boston?  Or  that  the  first  Mother  Goose 
book,  "Songs  for  the  Nursery,  or 
Mother  Goose,"  was  published  in  Pud- 
ding Lane  in  Boston  in  1719?  So  the 
Foreword  will  tell  you. 

Czechoslovak  Fairy  Tales  are  inter- 
esting folk  stories  taken  from  Czech, 
Slovakian  and  Moravian  sources.  Al- 
tho  the  characters  are  familiar — the 
cruel  stepmother,  the  enchanted  prin- 
cess, the  frog  princess — the  background 


embodies  the,  to  us  unfamiliar,  customs 
of  countries  that  have  become  promi- 
nent thru  the  war. 

The  Outlook  Fairy  Hook  for  Little  People, 
by  Laura  Winninvclon.  Macmillan  Co.  French 
Fairy  Talex,  translated  by  M.  Gary.  T.  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  Golden  Hair  and  the  Three 
Bears,  by  Clifton  .Johnson.  Macaulay  Co. 
The  Children's  Fairyland,  translated  and 
adapted  from  the  fairy  tales  of  the  Countess 
D'Aulnoy.  H.  Holt  &  Co.  Jielaian  Fairy 
Tales,  by  William  Elliot  Griffis.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
Go.  Tales  of  Folks  and  Fairies,  by  Katharine 
Pyle.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Talcs  from 
the  Secret  Kingdom,  by  Ethel  M.  Gate.  Yale 
Univ.  Press.  The  Book  of  Wonder  Voyages, 
edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  The  Boyd  Smith  Mother  Goose,  G.  P. 
•  Putnam's  Sons.  Czechoslovak  Fairy  Tales,  re- 
told by  Parker  Fillmore  Harcourt.  Brace  & 
Howe. 

The  War,  My  Lord 

Many  are  the  war  books  written  for 
boys.  The  Battle  of  the  Nations  is  a 
history  of  the  struggle,  so  simply  writ- 
ten as  to  be  within  the  comprehension 
of  grammar  and  high  school  children. 
It  starts  with  the  causes,  ends  with  the 
results  of  the  war,  and  skips  few  of 
the  facts,  even  its  illustrations  being 
exceedingly  enlightening. 

Equally  interesting  but  more  roman- 
tic is  The  Young  Russian  Corporal, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  the  true  story, 
as  told  by  himself,  of  a  young  Russian 
boy.  Corporal  Paul  logolevitch,  who 
managed  to  get  into  the  araiy  when  he 
was  twelve. 

Then  there  is  Francis  Rolt-Wheeler's 
wonder  series.  The  Wonder  of  War  at 
Sea,  The  Wo7ider  of  War  in  the  Air, 
The  Wonder  of  War  on  Land,  which, 
in  fiction  form,  set  forth  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  daring  of  the  World 
War's  fighters.  Leaders  to  Liberty 
eulogizes  the  efforts  of  King  Albert, 
Marshal  Joffre,  General  Foch,  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  and  our  o\vn  General 
Pershing. 

War  interest  may  have  swallowed 
up  much  of  a  former  boy's  interest  in 
Red  Indians,  but  books  of  sport,  ath- 
letics and  adventure  still  come  his 
way.  Even  their  titles  are  illuminating. 
Guarding  His  Goal,  The  Little.  Acro- 
bat, Tom  Strong,  Lincoln's  Scout, 
Woodcraft  Boys  at  Sunset  Island,  The 
Boy  Scouts'  Book  of  Sto7'ies,  The  Raisin 
Creek  Exploring  Club,  etc. 

Connie  Morgan  in  the  Lumber 
Camps  is  a  good  boys'  book,  full  of 
action  and  honest  endeavor.  It  is  laid 
among  the  big  timfcerlands  of  Minne- 
sota, where  much  trouble  occurs,  caused 
by  such  up-to-date  "villains"  as  mem- 
bers of  the  I.  W.  W. 

Full-Back  Foster  is  a  typical  Bar- 
bour book  for  young  Americans,  indi- 
rectly moralizing  against  being  over- 
dressed, vain  or  a  "sissy." 

The  Battle  of  the  Nations,  by  Frederic  Ar- 
nold Kummer.  Century  Co.  The  Young 
Ru.i,fian  Corporal,  by  Corporal  Paul  logole- 
vitch. Harper  &  Bros.  The  Wonder  of  War 
on  Land, — in  the  Air — at  Sea,  by  Dr.  Franc- 
cis  Rolt-Wheeler.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston.  Leaders  to  Liberty,  by  Mary  H.  Wade. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Guarding  His 
Goal,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  The  Little  Acrobat,  by  Janie  Prichard 
DuKKan.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  Tom 
Strong,  Lincoln's  Scout,  by  Alfred  BLshop 
Mason.  H.  Holt  &  Co.  Woodcraft  Boys  at 
Sunset  Island,  by  Lillian  Elizabeth  Roy.  G. 
H.  Doran  &  Co.  The  Boy  Scouts'  Book  of 
Stories,  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  The  Rauiin  Creek  Exploring  Club, 
by  Ernest  Ing-ersoll.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Connie  Morgan  in  the  Lumber  Camps,  by 
James  B.  Hendryx.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Full-Back  Foster,  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Dodd,   Mead  &   Co. 
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Are  Teachers  Underpaid 

(Continued  from  page  173) 
shirt,  and  did  not  change  either."  This 
teacher,    resenting    this    remark,    says, 
"Are  we  dirty?" 

Our  correspondents  maintain  that 
salaries  are  not  high  enough  to  enable 
teachers  to  live  in  decency  and  com- 
fort without  becoming  in  many  cases, 
debtors,  sometimes  chronic  debtors. 
Many  sign  notes  every  year  in  June  to 
get  money  to  carry  them  thru  the  long 
vacation.  At  one  state  normal  school 
it  becaine  a  trite  joke  that  all  of  the 
teachers — ranking  among  the  best  paid 
and  most  expert  in  the  state — were 
obliged  to  buy  summer  clothing  at  the 
local  dry  goods  store  on  credit  and  pay 
for  it  after  the  first  autumn  pay-day. 
One  man  who  receives  a  salary  of  $1600 
writes  that  it  does  not  pay  bills  for 
himself  and  his  family  in  the  commu- 
nity where  he  must  live  and  that  he 
must  work  at  a  trade  in  the  summer  to 
pay  expenses  and  interest  on  a  debt 
contracted  in  his  previous  position, 
which  paid  less.  A  college  instructor 
writes  as  follows: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  an  investigation 
made  ten  years  ago,  when  the  lot  of  the 
college  professor  was  better  than  it  is  now, 
disclosed  the  truth  that  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  assistant  professors  in  the  Institu- 
tions belonging  to  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  were  in  debt  to  the 
average  amount  of  $1000. 

Part  of  these  debts  were  incurred  to 
pay  for  the  training  that  secured  the 
positions ! 

All  another  teacher  has  left  after 
bills  are  paid  is  an  envelope  full  of 
other  bills  marked  "Please  Remit." 
Further,  "he  knows  that  friends  and 
relatives  will  have  to  look  after  the 
wife  and  children  after  he  has  depart- 
ed this  life  and  some  Good  Samaritan 
will  have  to  appease  the  undertaker." 

The  older  men  may  stay  in  the  pro- 
fession even  under  these  conditions,  be- 
cause they  are  in  it  and  have  been  in 
it  a  long  time.  It  is  hard  to  change  the 
habits  of  a  lifetime  even  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  appease  the  under- 
taker for  oneself.  But  will  young  men 
of  character  go  into  a  profession  which 
may  force  them  into  the  misery  of 
debt?  A  professor,  commenting  on  the 
choice  that  a  male  teacher  must  make 
between  marriage  and  children  with 
every  chance  of  lifelong  discomfort  and 
debt,  or  celibacy,  says: 

At  present  outside  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion the  "monastic  vows"  (celibacy,  pov- 
erty, and  obedience)  are  not  exacted  and 
to  twentieth  century  youth  they  certainly 
make  slight  appeal.  Evei-y  sensible  man 
who  gives  the  matter  a  moment's  thought 
knows  that  it  is  a  thoroly  unhealthy  situa- 
tion when  a  college  professorship — like  a 
■commission  in  the  Prussian  army — is  vir- 
tually to  be  had  and  to  be  held  only  by 
those  who  have  acquired  wealth  by  inheri- 
tance or  by  marriage,  or  by  those  who  are 
content  to  remain  unmarried  or  to  subject 
their  families  to  constant  anxiety. 

A  few  gentle  theorists  among  the 
laity  refuse  to  worry  about  the  fact 
that  capable  men  are  not  entering  the 
teaching  profession  in  large  numbers, 


Ita  ReCremion  of  Biuan  Kent 

By  Hamid  Bell  W„sht 


Illustration  showing  the  big:8:est 
selling  novel  ever  published, 
wrapped  with  special  Christmas 
slip,  cover  in  colors,  ready  for 
Christmas  giving — at  all  book- 
stores. 


Harold  Bell  Wright's  Greatest  Novel 

Nearly  One  Million  Already  Sold 

Your  Best  and  Most  Helpful  Gift 
for  Christmas  Will  Be  This  New 
Ozark  Story  of   Life  and  Love 

THE  RECREMION  OF  BRM  KMT 

The  story  is  as  sweet  and  clean 
and  wholesome  as  the  atmosphere 
of  the  out-of-doors  of  God's  un- 
spoiled world  of  the  Ozark  hills. 

Cloth,  12mo.,  $1.50 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  J.  Allen  St.  John 

Harold  Bell  Wright  knows  life  and  how 
we  live  it  or  he  could  never  have  created 
Brian  Kent.  And  how  we  should  love  to 
meet  dear  old  Auntie  Sue,  the  sweetest 
and  most  charming  character  it  has  ever 

been  our  good  fortune  to  know.  You  come  to  love  Judy,  too. 
Poor,  twisted,  mountain-bred  Judy.  She  will  touch  every  sympa- 
thetic heart.  And  Betty  Jo!  She  is  just — well!  just  Betty  Jo. 
She  just  naturally  lives  in  the  pages  of  the  book.  There  are  thrill- 
ing incidents  related  with  such  vivid  realism  that  one  reads  with 
breathless  interest.  And  yet  the  fascinating  power  of  the  story  is 
rather  in  the  skillful  visualization  of  the  clash  and  conflicts  of 
life's  invisible  forces  out  of  which  the  thrilling  incidents  come. 

Other  Novels  by  Harold  Bell  Wright— Over  Eight  Million  Sold 

That  Printer  of  Udell's— The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills— The  Calling 
of  Dan  Matthews — The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth — Their 
Yesterdays — The   Eyes  of  the  World — When  a  Man's  a  Man. 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books  Are  Sold  Everywhere 

We  catalog  and  sell  by  mail,  at  a  big 
saving  to  you,  over  25,000  books  of 
other  publishers.  We  supply  the  largest  number  of  public,  private  and 
school  libraries  and  individuals  with  all  their  books.  Our  service  is  quick 
and  satisfying.     Write  for  catalog  today.     A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 
E.  W.  REYNOLDS.  Preeident  231-233  West  Monroe  Street.  CHICAGO 
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The  Perfect  Gift! 


By  Herbert  L  Willett  and  Charles  Clayton  Morrison 

For  each  day  of  the  year  a  theme,  medita- 
tion, scriptian,  poem   and  prayer,  400  pp. 

In  Two  Editions 

Gift  Edition,  full  leather.  j:c»Kl  stamp  and  edjfes,   $2.50  net. 

Popular  Edition,  purple  cloth.  }1.50  nrt. 

(Add  8  cents  postage) 

Write  for  prices  in  lots 
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WORTH  WHILE 
BOOKS 

The  Revelation  of  John 

By  Shirley  Jackson  Case,  Pro- 
fessor of  Early  Church  History 
and  New  Testament  Interpreta- 
tion, the  University  of  Chicago. 
$2.00,  postpaid  $2.15.  The  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  book  is  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  Revelation 
as  its  author  intended  it  to  be 
understood  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  first  addressed.  It  is  an 
interpretation  and  not  a  com- 
mentary. 

The  New  Orthodoxy 

By  Edward  Scribner  Ames, 
Associate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy, the  University  of  Chicago. 
$1.00,  postpaid  $1.10.  Every 
person  dissatisfied  with  the  scho- 
lastic faith  of  traditional  Protes- 
tantism will  find  this  volume 
exceedingly  helpful.  This  book 
seeks  to  present  in  simple  terms 
a  view  of  religion  consistent  with 
the  mental  habits  of  those  trained 
in  the  sciences,  in  the  professions, 
and  in  the  direction  of  practical 
aflFairs. 

How  the  Bible  Grew 

By  Frank  G.  Lewis,  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary.  $1.50, 
postpaid  $1.65.  The  first  single 
work  to  record  the  growth  of  the 
Bible  from  its  beginning  up  to 
the  present  time.  It  answers 
many  perplexing  questions  about 
authorship,  sources,  time  of  writ- 
ing and  versions. 

A  Manual  for  Writers 

By  John  M.  Manly,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  John 
A.  Powell.  $1.25,  postpaid  $1.40. 
A  book  designed  to  aid  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  writing 
of  good  English. 
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because  they  believe  that  capable  wom- 
en will  continue  to  do  so  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  for  the  same  amount  of 
work,  they  are  paid  even  less  than 
men  would  be  paid.  Nor  does  it  seem 
unfair  to  them  that  this  discrepancy 
should  exist.  A  man,  they  say,  has  a 
family  to  support.  But  does  he,  always? 
And  when  he  has  not  is  his  salary  the 
less  on  that  account?  And  is  it  true 
that  the  woman  of  equal  training  who 
does  equal  work  does  not  have  a  family 
to  support  on  her  une(|ual  pay?  By  no 
means.  Here  is  a  story  with  a  big 
moral : 

Whon  the  Fourth  Liboity  Loan  was  be- 
ing floated  in  the  fall  of  11)18  the  teachers 
in  our  building  were  asked  tO'  report  in  turn 
for  a  private  interview  with  the  principal 
during  which  we  either  signed  up  for  a  bond 
or  told  the  reason  why.  The  pressure  was 
strong.  Patriotism  was  running  high  and 
public  sentiment  cast  severely  suspicious 
looks  at  the  person  who  said,  "I  can  not 
buy."  While  waiting  our  turn  a  group  of 
us  were  discussing  the  denomination  of  the 
bond  we  intended  to  buy  and  I  was  wor- 
riedly wondering  if  I  could  possibly  make 
it  more  than  $50  when  Miss  E.,  a  second 
grade  teacher,  slammed  her  notebook  on 
the  desk  with  a  trace  of  defiance  in  her 
voice  and  a  hint  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  said, 
"There's  no  use  talking,  girls.  I  haven't 
a  cent  I  can  put  into  bonds  I"  There  was 
a  moment  of  petrified  silence,  then  Miss 
A.,  a  department  teacher,  broke  out  with 
"I'm  glad  you  said  that,  for  I  can't  either. 
I'm  "way  behind  with  everything  now  I" 

The  ice  was  broken,  all  tongues  were 
unloosed  and  from  the  intimate  revelations 
of  the  conversations  which  followed,  I  got 
more  light  o-n  what  the  high  cost  of  living 
has  meant  to  underpaid  school  teachers. 
Here  are  some  facts  that  came  out.  Eight 
of  the  sixteen  teachers  in  the  building  were 
helping,  wholly  or  partially,  to  support 
some  one  else.  Miss  E.,  who  defied  public 
opinion  by  speaking  o«t,  had  a  mother  ab- 
solutely dependent  on  her  and  a  home  to 
maintain.  Miss  A.,  considered  one  of  the 
cleverest  art  teachers  in  the  city,  but  too 
young  to  be  very  far  up  on  the  salary 
schedule,  was  trying  to  hold  together  a 
family  consisting  of  a  mother,  four  younger 
children  and  herself,  on  a  salary  of  $700.  A 
married  brother  helped  as  he  could.  Mrs.  H. 
had  a  daughter  in  the  eighth  grade.  Every 
item  of  expense  for  the  two  had  to  be  cov- 
ered by  her  salary.  Miss  C.  told  us  what  we 
had  never  suspected — that  $20  of  her  sal- 
ary went  every  month  to  an  old  mother  in 
the  country. 

"The  coal  I  put  in  last  spring  isn't  paid 
for,"  said  Miss  E.  "My  insurance  is  due. 
I  don't  dare  let  it  go  because  of  mother." 

"I  have  only  partly  paid  the  hospital 
bill  for  having  Mary's  tonsils  removed," 
said  Mrs.  H. 

Now  that  many  business  opportuni- 
ties are  open  to  women,  are  competent 
women  going  to  be  willing  to  accept 
conditions  that  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  choose  between  the  payment 
of  necessary  bills  and  a  patriotic  sub- 
scription? 

Ove^  and  over  again  our  correspon- 
dents have  reminded  us  of  other  per- 
tinent facts  with  regard  to  the  low 
salaries  of  teachers.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  wage  is  much  too  low,  but  also 
that  it  is  paid  for  only  a  part  of  the 
year,  as  a  rule,  anywhere  from  five  to 
ten  months.   For  the  rest  of  the   year 


You'll  spend  the  money 
—Get  the  most  out  of  it 


Every  year  you  spend 
a  large  proportion  of 
the  money  you  get. 
So  much  for  clothing. 
So  much  for  shoes. 
So  much  for  things  to 
eat,housefurnishings, 
garden  seeds  and  tools 
and  what  not. 

There's  one  sure  way 
to  get  the  most  for 
your  money.  Know 
what  you  want  before 
you  go  to  buy.  ^ 

Read  advertisements , 
The  advertisements 
you  read  will  tell  you 
what  is  new  and 
good.  They  will 
give  you  the  latest 
ideas  and  improve- 
ments. They  will 
help  you  to  live  bet- 
ter and  dress  better 
at  less  cost. 

If  you  think  of  it, 
you'll  be  surprised  at 
the  world  of  interest 
and  the  wealth  of 
new  ideas  you'll  find 
in  reading  advertise- 
ments. 

Advertisements  are 
the  record  of  prog- 
ress. They  are  the 
report  to  you  of  the 
manufacturers  who 
work  for  you,  telling 
what  has  been  ac- 
complished for  your 
benefit. 
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the  teacher  may  and  must  scratcH 
gravel — sometimes  very  small  gravel, 
Sometimes  teachers  secure  lucrative 
employment  for  the  summer.  More 
often  they  do  not.  But  even  when  they 
do  secure  such  employment,  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  spending  time 
at  things  extraneous  to  their  profes- 
sion that  could  be  spent  to  the  better 
advantage  of  America  in  study,  travel, 
rest  and  recreation.  Does  it  make  teach- 
ers better  teachers  to  spend  all  of  their 
summers  as  cooks  and  waitresses  in 
summer  hotels  or  as  salesmen  and  col- 
lectors on  the  road?  I  am  not  asking 
whether  they  like  it,  but  whether  it  is 
going  to  help  the  children? 

Again  the  teachers  say,  in  answer  to 
clerks  and  mechanics  who  call  the 
teacher's  nominally  short  day  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  the  salary  lower  than 
their  own,  that  the  nominally  short  day 
is  not  the  whole  working  day  for  any 
good  teacher. 

What  does  the  teacher  do  out  of 
school?  The  teacher  corrects  papers, 
helps  delinquent  or  convalescent  pupils 
to  make  up  work,  visits  parents,  chap- 
erons parties,  supervises  athletic  asso- 
ciations, glee  clubs,  dramatics,  debates, 
school  papers  and  literary  societies. 
Do  none  of  these  things  take  time? 

Other  circumstances  combine  to  make 
the  low  salaries  of  teachers  peculiarly 
oppressive.  The  laity  seldom  realize 
that  the  teacher  must  usually  move  to 
another  town  to  get  a  better  position, 
perhaps  because  she  has  achieved  the 
maximum  paid  in  a  certain  place  for 
the  kind  of  work  she  does,  or  because 
the  places  next  above  her  are  filled  in 
the  town  where  she  happens  to  be.  The 
teacher  usually  gets  a  position  with 
the  assistance  of  a  teachers'  agency 
and  the  fee  is  large.  Then  there  are 
traveling  expenses  for  interviews,  and 
moving  expenses  later.  Says  one  man: 

During  ten  years  and  longer  I  was  kept 
so  poor  that  I  could  not  get  away  to  seek 
greener  fields  and  richer  pastures  unless 
I  would  sell  a  large  part  of  my  furniture 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  moving  to  another 
town  and  borrow  the  money  to  live  till  pay 
day. 

The  teachers  who  write  us  of  these 
tragic  conditions — tragic  for  us,  for 
the  public  even  more  than  for  them 
■ — do  not  think  only  of  themselves. 
Had  they  been  less  altruistic  they 
would  have  organized,  long  ago,  for 
collective  bargaining,  as  the  laborers 
did  and  teachers'  strikes  would  have 
been  a  commonplace  by  this  time 
instead  of  an  occasion  for  whim- 
sical surprize.  That  they  are  not  like- 
ly to  go  on  being  polite  forever 
at  their  own  expense  is  now  ap- 
parent to  many  thoughtful  persons. 
Either  the  public  must  pay  them  bet- 
ter or  they  must  strike  or — they  must 
do  what  they  are  doing  now — desert 
the  schoolroom  for  the  office,  the  fac- 
tory, the  farm. 

The  commonly  held  view,  moreover, 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  evil  of  the  low 
salary  is  not  the  only  evil  from  which 
teachers  suffer.  More  than  a  few 
teachers  say  there  are  other  ills  more 
burdensome.  Of  these  more  will  be  said 
later  on. 

JVew  York 


Responsibility  of  Leader  sliip 

A  leader  establishes  not  only  his  own  policies,  but  often 
those  of  the  entire  industry  of  which  his  business  is  a  part. 

A  leader's  hasty  judgment,  based  on  insuflficient  knowledge, 
may  cause  widespread  disaster. 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  has  highly 
organized  facilities  for  gathering  from  original  sources  the 
vital  facts  of  business — both  to  insure  the  soundness  of  its 
own  judgment  and  to  render  to  its  business  friends  a  service 
of  comprehensive  usefulness. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce 

in  New^York 

Capital.  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  Over  Fifty  Million  Dollar? 


X 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

We  specialize  in  Government  bonds  and  other  investment 
securities.  This  firm  was  founded  in  1865  and  we 
have  always  endeavored  to  recommend  to  our  clients 
conservative  investments.  As  members  of  the  New 
York  and  Boston  Stock  Exchanges  we  are  prepared  to 
execute  orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  securities  on 
a  cash  basis  in  large  or  small  amounts 

A  circular  describing  several  issues  of  desirable 
investment  securities  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Kidclet*,Peal3od|y6-Co. 
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5,000,000"Parker  Foun- 
tain Pens  have  been 
sold. 


(  SAFmW^- SEALED^ 

im  PENS 


20,000  dealers  sell  Parker 
Fountain  Pens. 


PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 

Janesville.  Wis. 

New  York  Retail  and  Service  Store 
Sineer  Baildine 


DIVIDENDS 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  January  15, 
192c,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Saturday,  December 
20,  191 9. 

CD.   MILNE,   Treasurer. 

AMEEICAN  CAN  CO. 
A  qiiartorly  diviflpnd  of  ono  and  three-quarters 
per  cent  has  been  declared  on  the  Preferred  Stock 
of  this  Company,  payable  January  2nd,  1920,  to 
Stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December  Ifith,  1919.  Transfer  Books  will  remain 
open.     Checks    mailed. 

R.    H.    ISMON, 
Secretary   &  Treasurer. 

RAY    CONSOLIDATED    COPPER    COMPANY. 

25   liroad   Street 
New  York.   December  2,   1919. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  tlie  Ray  Consolidated 
Copper    Company    has    this    day    declared    a    quar- 
terly  distribution   of   fifty   cents    (.$.50)    per  share, 
payable    December    31,    1919,     to    stockholders    of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  December  12,   1919. 
E.  P.  SHOVE,   Treasurer. 

UTAH    COPPER   COMPANY. 
25   Broad   Street. 
New  York,   December  2,   1919. 
The   Board    of    Directors    of    Utali    Copper   Com- 
pany   has    tills    day    declared    a    quarterly    distr.l- 
bntion   of   .$1.50   per   share,    payable    December   31, 
1919,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    or 
business   December   12,    1919. 

.TOIIN   RIDGW.W,   Assistant  Treasurer. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 

New  York,  November  18,  1919. 
DIVIDEND  96 
A  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2y2  per 
cent,  on  the  caiiital  stock  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  will  be  paid  on  December 
31,  1919,  to  the  stockholders  of  record  as 
they  appear  at  the  close  of  business  on  De- 
cember 3,  1919.  The  transfer  books  will  not 
be  closed. 

JOS.    T.    M.-iCKEY,    Treasurer. 

THE   ELECTRIC   STORAGE   BATTERY  CO. 
Alleglienv   Avenue    &   19th   Street. 

riiiladelphia,  Pa.,  December  3,  1919.  _ 
The  Directors  have  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  two  50/100  dollars  ($2.50)  per  share 
from  tlie  net  earnings  of  the  Company  on  both 
Common  and  Preferred  Stocks,  payable  January 
2,  1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  15,  1919.  Checks  will  be 
mailed.  „ 

WALTER  G.  HENDERSON.  Treasurer. 
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ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 
•  -COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK   HOUK    LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEI'ARTMKNT,     STUYVESANT 
HIGH     SCHOOL,     NEW     YORK    CITY 

I.  The  Cure  for  Unrest.  By  President 
Wilson. 

1.  Express  the  thouKht  of  the  article  in  a 
single  sentence.  Include  material  drawn 
from    every    paragraph. 

2.  What  should  you  do  in  order  to  be  blessed 
"with  a  new  curiosity"  about  your  Govern- 
ment? 

3.  Write  an  antithetic  sentence  concerning  au- 
tocratic governments   and    free   governments. 

4.  Write  a  brief  for  an  argument  in  support 
of  the  proposition:  "Unrest  is  evident 
everywhere    thruout    the    v/orld." 

5.  Prepare  an  exposition  that  will  show  why 
"those  who  think  otherwise"  are  mostly 
newcomers   to   America. 

G.  Write  a  composition  in  which  you  show 
what  you  yourself  can  do  to  help  in  provid- 
ing "the  cure"  for  disquiet  in  the  United 
States. 

7.  From  this  article  what  conclusions  can  you 
draw  concerning  the  influence  of  the  use  of 
The  Independent  in  the  schools  of  the 
United    States? 

8.  Explain  in  full  the  metaphors  indicated  by 
the  following  words:  (a)  doors;  (b)  in- 
cubated; (c)  keys;  (d)  battered;  (e)  day; 
(f)    disease;    (g)    cure;     (h)     instruments. 

9.  What  advantage  does  a  writer  gain  by 
vising   metaphors? 

!().  Explain  orally  why  it  is  easier  in  the 
United  States  than  elsewhere  to  provide  a 
cure   for  unrest. 

II.  The    Outlawing    of   War.    By    Charles   A. 

McCurdy. 

1.  Condense  the  entire  article  into  a  single 
short    paragraph. 

2.  The  article  contains  a  number  of  literary 
phrases.  Explain  the  following:  (a)  Lit- 
tered with  shards  of  disrupted  empires;  (b) 
a  war  of  redemption  and  resuiTection  for 
humanity;  (c)  a  sublime  illusion;  (d)  the 
acid  test  of  our  sincerity:  (e)  a  principle 
of  solidarity   in    human    affairs. 

3.  What  is  a  literary  phrase  ?  What  advantage 
is   gained  by   the   use  of   literary   phrases  ? 

4.  Why  are  literary  phrases  found  most  nota- 
bly   in    poetry? 

5.  What  authors  whose  works  you  have  studied 
ejccel  in   the  making  of  literary   phrases? 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  quotation  marks  within 
the  article. 

7.  What  does  the  author  sav  is  the  only  cure 
for  the  curse  of  war  ?  Whnt  can  you  do  to 
aid    in   promoting   the   cure? 

8.  Prepare  an  exposition  on  the  subject :  "It 
is  not  a  covenant  but  a  creed  that  is 
wanted." 

III.  Are  Teai^hers  Underpaid?  By  Mar- 
auerite  Wilkinson. 

1.  Explain,  as  if  to  a  large  audience,  why  the 
result  of  a  teacher's  work  has  greater  im- 
portance for  the  community  than  the  result 
of  the  work  of  almost  any  other  type  of 
person. 

2.  In  two  contrasting  paragraphs  show  the 
relative  values  of  the  work  of  a  teacher 
and  the  work  of  some  other  person  who  re- 
ceives  superior   pay. 

3.  Imagine  that  you  are  addressing  a  local 
school  board,  asking  the  board  to  grant  an 
increase  of  pay  to  school  teacher-!.  Prove 
that  "Good  teaching  can  hardly  be  over- 
paid." 

4.  Write  an  original  short  storv  in  which  you 
tell  of  the  events  that  occurred  in  a  city 
that  boa-sted  that  it  paid  its  school  teachers 
the   smallest   possib'e  sa'aries. 

5.  Write  a  "Utopian"  storv  in  which  you  tell 
of  the  exneriences  of  a  city  or  of  a  counti-v 
th<'*^  paid  its  teachers  the  highest  salaries 
i^aid   to   any   workers. 

6.  Write,  as  if  for  your  local  paper,  an  edi- 
torial article  that  will  convince  your  read- 
el's  that  present  conditions  demand  an  im- 
mediate increase  in  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 

7.  In  preparing  the  article  the  writer  made 
use  of  a  large  number  of  reports.  Show  how 
the  writer  used  many  reports  without  vio- 
lating   unity    or    coherence. 

IV.  The  Most  Sensational  Discovery  of 
Science.    Bv    Edwin    E.    Slosson. 

\.  The  article  is  upon  an  extremely  technical 
subject — a  subject  that  is  difficult  even  for 
scientists.  What  means  does  the  writer  take 
to  make  his  presentation  of  the  subject 
clear?  How  can  vou  apply  his  method  to 
your    own    writing? 

2.  Why  does  Dr.  Slosson  employ  humor  when 
writing  upon  a  scientific  topic  ?  Show  how 
his   humorous   remarks   aid   the   exposition. 

3.  Explain,  p."?  well  as  you  can.  what  "Sen- 
sational Discovery"  has  just  been  an- 
nounced. 


HISTORY,       CIVICS       AND 
,  ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR   M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

i'RINCII'AL     OF     THE     HIGH     SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
.NKW     YORK      CITY 

I.  If    He    Were    President — Herbert    Hoover. 

Bv    Donald    Wilhelm. 

1.  What  proofs  are  given  in  this  article  that 
justify  this  statement:  "For  there  is  no 
other  man  in  our  national  life  like  Herbert 
Hoover"  ? 

2.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Mr.  Hoover's  ac- 
tivities during  the  war  ;  since  the  signing 
of   the   armistice. 

3.  Give  such  proofs  as  you  can  from  present- 
day  conditions  to  support  Mr.  Wilhelm's 
assertion:  "It  is  becoming  very  clear  that 
the  biggest  executive  job  in  the  world  has 
a  lot  less  to  do  with  the  making  and  en- 
couraging of  laws  than  it  has  to  do  with 
economics." 

4.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  Mr.  Hoover's  atti- 
tude toward  international  affairs  as  indicated 
in  the  long  quotation  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

5.  If  Mr.  Hoover  were  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent would  you  cast  your  vote  in  his  favor? 
Why? 

II.  Mexico. 

1.  Twice  within  the  last  six  years  the  United 
States  has  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Mex- 
ico. What  were  the  reasons  for  the  inter- 
ference  in   each   case?  What  was  the  result? 

2.  Make  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
Jenkins  case.  Why  is  Carranza's  reply  to 
Secretary  Lansing's  note  of  November  20 
not  satisfactory  to  official  circles  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

3.  "An  ultimatum,  the  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  intervention  on  a  thorogoing 
scale  are  the  several  steps  that  are  regarded 
as   likely,"    etc.    What    does   this    mean? 

4.  Write  a  brief  either  in  favor  or  against 
American    intervention    in    Mexico. 

III.  Present  Economic  Unrest — "The  Coal 
StriVce,"  "How  to  Bring  Down  Prices." 
"The  President's  Program  for  Recon- 
struction." 

1.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  various  stages 
in  the  controversy  between  the  coal  miners 
and  the  operators  during  the  past  two 
months. 

2.  By  what  right  did  Attorney  General  Palmer 
interfere  in  the  controversy  ?  Was  this  in- 
terference   justified  ?    What    was    the    result  ? 

3.  What  attitude  has  each  of  the  following 
taken  in  the  controversy:  (a)  President 
Lewis,  (b)  Mr.  Gompers,  (c)  Secretary 
Wilson,  (d)  Dr.  Garfield,  (e)  ex-Secretary 
McAdoo,    (f)     President.  Wilson  ? 

4.  Compare  the  pi-esent  situation  with  that 
which  existed  during  the  coal  strike  of 
1902. 

5.  What,  according  to  Attorney  General  Pal- 
mer, are  the  causes  of  present  high  prices? 
What    remedies    does    he   suggest  ? 

6.  What  are  the  evidences  that  "Producers  and 
manufacturers  .  .  .  are  coming  to  see  that 
the  national  interest  is  their  own  interest," 
etc.? 

7  What  is  Mr.  Pa'mer's  attitude  toward 
strikes  ?    Do    you    agree    with    him  ? 

8.  Is  President  Wilson  more  or  less  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  present  demands  of  labor 
than  Attorney  General  Palmer  ?  What  are 
your   proofs  ? 

IV.  Political  Unrest  in  Europe — "A  Mosaic 
of  Misunde'-standing,"  "The  Fall  of 
Omsk,"  "D'Annunzio  in  Italy,"  "Prob- 
lems  of  Peace." 

1.  What  does  Mr.  Moore  mean  when  he  says, 
"The  trouble  with  Eas+ern  Eui-ope  is  ju«t 
this    angry    welter    of    racial    antagonisms"  ? 

2.  What  reason  has  he  for  saying.  "At  present 
she  [Latvia!  seems  to  be  a  small  pawn  in 
the  game  of  chess  which  England  is  quietb' 
playing   in    order   to   gain   world   dominion"  ? 

3.  Why,  in  spite  of  all  the  aid  which  has  been 
given  by  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Al- 
lies, has  Kolchak  steadily  lost  ground  in 
Siberia  ? 

4.  Locate  on  a  map  the  towns  in  which  d'An- 
nunzio  has  been   carrying  on   his  operations. 

5.  On  what  grounds  is  the  Yugoslav  delegation 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris 
for    protection     against    Italian     aggression? 

6.  "The  Italian  Government  under  Premier 
Nitti   is   in    a   hard   quandary."   Why? 

7.  "There  are  still  many  questions  unsettled 
which  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  or  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  several  powers."  Make  a 
list  of  these  questions  and  prepare  a  pos- 
sible answer  to  two  or  three  of  these  ques- 
tions. 
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An  Open  Door^Step  Thixmgh  It  ? 


Start  1920  with  Acme  Visible  Records 


What  they  will  do  for  you  by 
placing    every    card    in   sight 


'nnHEY  put  chain-lightning  into  my  record-keeping  and  fact-finding,"  is  the 
JL  way  one  executive  describes  it.  Acme  Visible  Equipment  multiplies 
the  value  of  your  records  by  making  them  swift,  unerring,  accurate! 
Reference  to  any  card  in  thousands  becomes  a  matter  of  seconds.  One  clerk 
can  do  the  filing  work  that  three  do  now.  Acme  prevents  mistakes,  reduces 
filing  costs  two-thirds,  and  ends  the  steady  losses  from  delays,  oversights,  and 
errors  that  occur  with  ordinary  filing  methods. 


Are  your  files  the  laggard  in  your  business? 

In  thousands  of  offices,  they  are. 

Do  you  tolerate  an  inefficiency  in  record-keep- 
ing, that  you  would  instantly  correct  in  any  other 
factor  of  your  business? 

Executives  who  realize  that  letting  well-enough 
alone  is  all  too  often  letting  poor-enough  alone, 
are  quick  to  see  the  gap  that  Acme  Visible 
Equipment  fills. 

This  all-in-sight  method 
of  filing  is  bringing  modern 
record-keeping  abreast  of 
modern  business. 


Wherever  card-files  are  in  use,  Acme  Equipment 
can  be  used — and  should  be  used.  It  does  more 
than  solve  the  problem  of  speed  and  cost  and 
accuracy.  It  puts  a  man's  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  his  business— it  places  all  the  facts  before  his 
eyes — enabling  him  to  SEE — to  visualize — to 
grasp  every  phase  and  every  vital  detail. 

Let  us  tell  you  the  how  and  the  why  of  this 
better  record-keeping  method.     Let  us  send  you 

"Greater  Speed  and  Accu- 
racy," a  booklet  for  busy 
executives,  which  tells  in  detail 
what  Acme  \isible  Reco.rd 
Equipment  can  do  for  you  in 
vour  business. 
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What's  Happened 

In  Spain  the  Toca  ministry  has 
fallen  and  Suardo  Dato,  who  has  been 
twice  Premier  before,  has  undertaken 
to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 

Three  fires  occurred  at  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  Ossining,  New  York,  including 
one  at  the  Mutual  Welfare  League 
headquarters.  It  is  believed  that  a  plot 
is  afoot  to  destroy  the  prison. 

The  London  Trades  Union  Congress 
representing  five  million  members 
voted  in  favor  of  Government  control 
of  raw  materials,  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, land,  mines  and  railroads. 

On  demand  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
Friedrich,  the  pro-Hapsburg  Premier 
of  Hungary,  has  resigned  and  Huszar 
has  formed  a  coalition  cabinet  instead. 
Elections  will  be  held  in  the  middle  of 
January. 

The  appropriations  asked  by  the 
British  Government  for  next  year  pro- 
vide for  an  expenditure  of  two  billion 
dollars  for  the  army.  Before  the  war 
the  British  military  expenditure  was 
only  $150,000,000  a  year. 

The  twenty-four  deputies  from  the 
recovered  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine were  received  with  rapturous  ap- 
plause when  they  entered  the  French 
parliament  on  December  8  after  an 
absence  of  forty-eight  years. 

The  Red  Cross  reports  horrible  treat- 
ment of  Ukrainian  prisoners  in  Polish 
war  prison  camps.  Out  of  10,000  men 
there  last  March  hardly  4000  remain. 
Disease,  cold  and  starvation  cause  the 
death  of  more  than  a  hundred  a  day. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  con- 
demned and  executed  Jachontov,  of  the 
Yekaterinburg  Soviet,  for  ordering  the 
shooting  of  ex-Emperor  Nicholas  and 
his  family  in  June,  1918,  when  the 
Czechoslovaks  were  approaching  that 
city. 

The  United  States  Government  will 
not  control  the  distribution  and  sale  of 
sugar  after  December  31.  Congress 
has  provided  no  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  this  control.  We  shall  be 
able  to  buy  more  sugar,  but  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  it. 

The  old  "Blue  Laws"  of  1723  have 
been  resurrected  in  Baltimore  to  for- 
bid selling  on  Sunday.  Garages  are 
obeying  the  laws  implicitly  in  the  hope 
of  thus  rousing  pu'ilic  opinion  to  re- 
call them.  Bootblacks,  druggists  and 
confectioners  take  the  stand  of  ignor- 
ing the  laws. 
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The  Yugoslav  delegates  have  at  last 
signed  the  Austrian  and  Bulgarian 
treaties.  The  Supreme  Council  made 
some  modifications  in  the  Austrian 
treaty  in  regard  to  the  date  of  pay- 
ment of  the  Austrian  indemnity,  but 
retained  the  clause  protecting  minority 
rights. 

Major  General  Leonard  Wood  was 
endorsed  for  President  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Republican  State  Con- 
vention meeting  at  Pierre,  South  Da- 
kota. The  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion, by  unanimous  vote,  endorsed 
President  Wilson  and,  if  he  is  a  candi- 
date,   Vice-President   Marshall. 

Comparative  figures  prepared  by  the 
General  Staff  show  that  the  rate  of 
demobilization  of  the  army  for  the  year 
following  the  armistice  was  greater 
than  the  rate  for  the  same  period  after 
the  Civil  War  and  the  war  with  Spain. 
The  respective  rates  are  96,  94.4  and 
83  per  cent    (for  ten  months). 


Remarkable  Remarks 

Fritz  Kreisler — I  believe  America 
loves  me. 

Senator  Sherman — We  are  living 
under  the  regency  of  Tumulty  and 
Baruch. 

John  D.  Rockefeller — I  do  have  to 
be  careful,  but  I  eat  all  things  that 
agree  with  me. 

Lady  Astor  —  No  woman  would 
dream  of  trusting  the  entire  welfare 
of  her  baby  to  a  man. 

Sally  James  Farnum — Present 
feminine  fashions  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful since  the  days  of  Greece. 

Dr.  Helen  Brown — Men  should  try 
to  harden  themselves  against  the  im- 
proper appeal  of  modern  clothes. 

Mrs.  Elbert  H.  Gary — I  cannot  see 

how  men  can    strike  when  they  make 
their  wives  and  the  children  so  hungry. 

Nikolai  Lenin — Why  not  fight  it 
out  with  pamphlets?  Let  us  freely  ex- 
change accurate  descriptions  of  what 
each   system    of   government   really   is. 

WooPEow  Wilson — I  learned  what  I 
know  about  Mexico,  which  is  not  as 
much  as  I  should  desire,  by  hearing  a 
large  number  of  liars  tell  me  all  about 
it. 

Sultan  of  Turkey — Contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  we  have  seen 
our  territories  invaded  and  occupied  by 
strangers  who  have  -never  declared  war 
on  us. 

W.  C.  Bullitt— The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment seems  to  have  done  more  for  the 
education  of  the  Russian  people  in  a 
year  and  a  half  than  Czardom  did  in 
fifty  years. 

Ed.  Howe — Every  man  wants  the 
top  down  when  he  rides  in  an  automo- 
bile. Every  woman  wants  it  up.  You 
almost  never  see  an  automobile  with 
the  top  down. 

Secretary  for  War  Churchill — 
Our  expedition  to  Archangel,  altho  it 
did  not  achieve  all  that  was  expected 
of  it,  achieved  more  than  any  one  could 
have  dared  to  hope. 

Herbe:rt  Hoover — It  is  beyond  the 
endurance  of  any  red-blooded  Ameri- 
can to  see  his  Government  tolerate  the 
restoration  of  the  Hapsburgs,  as  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  to  ban- 
ish from  the  world  that  for  which  the 
Hapsburgs  and  Hohenzollerns  stood. 
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l/ou  have  a  heart . 
--^  ts  it  a  "regular'  heart  ? 


NDOUBTEDLY  yes,   and   probably  it  is  a  first-class 
American  Heart,  the  biggest  heart  in  the  world,   fine, 
generous,  sensitive,  never  refusing  to  respond  instantly 
to  endless  calls  for  help;  giving,  giving,  giving;  jumping 
'to  obey  your  will  for  more  energy,  more  power,   more 
blood — to  put  life  into  your  mental  and  physical  activi- 
ties, a  red  punch  into  every  muscle,  a  t  ngle  to  every 
nerve,  a  grip  to  your  hand,  a  vigor  to  your  thoughts,  sin- 
cerity to  your  sympathy — a  vital,  human,  ''regular"  heart. 
Have  you  one? 

Of  course  yes.  But  probably  you  never  have  given  a 
thought  to  that  marvelously  made  engine  of  yours,  that 
machine  that  runs  you,  delicate,  full  of  vital  valves,  and 

muscles,  and  a  million  throbbing  cells.     And  probably  you  never  will  think 

of  it  until it  drops  a  beat. 

The  motor  of  your  beloved  car  demands  the  garage  constantly  and  gets  the 
care  it  needs.  But  your  own  heart  beats  on ,  beats  on  incessantly.  Now  and 
then  it  waves  a  red  flag  before  you.  Half  of  the  physical  and  mental  ills  of 
life  are  red-flag  appeals  of  a  tired  heart. 

This  advertisement  is  simply  a  humane  suggestion.  Have  a  heart  for  your 
own  heart;  that  engine  of  your  will.  Give  it  a  thought.  Treat  it  at  least  as 
well  as  you  treat  the  engine  of  your  motor.  Neglect  it,  overwork  it  too  long, 
and  it  will  cost  you  all  joy  in  life. 

Probably  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  your  heart;  but  the  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  a  perfect,  "regular"  heart  is  an  inspiration.  It  clears  the  road,  lifts 
the  speed  limit,  and  sets  you  free. 

And  in  this  connection — 

THE  Glen  Springs 

watkins,  n.  y.  on  seneca  lake 

The  Pioneer  American  "Cure"  for  Heart  Disorders 


Not  Glen  Springs  for  a  new  heart, ^but  Glen 
Springs  for  an  intelligent  looking  over  of 
your  human  machine,  and  especially  your 
heart — to  detect  and  correct  in  time,  to  the 
best  of  human  ability.  And  this  ability  of 
Glen  Springs — its  powerful  waters,  diag- 
nostic laboratories,  X-Ray  and  scientific 
treatments  under  specialists  of  interna- 
tional reputation — is  universally  recog- 
nized in  the  medical  world. 


In  the  beautiful  Finger  Lake  Region  of 
New  York  State.  Clear,  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere.  Every  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. 

Open  the  Year  Round.  Winter  and  Spring 
months,  when  the  elements  of  oppressive  weather 
are  absent,  are  most  desirable  for  heart  treat- 
ments. 

Be  sure  that  your  heart  is  a  "regular" 
heart. 


WILLIAM  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  President 

Illustrated  booklets  with  detailed  information  on  request. 
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Great   work!     Twenty  minutes 

after  some  of  the  important  Peace  Con- 
ference speeches  were  delivered,  mimeo- 
graphed copies  were  ready  for  distribution 

and  consideration.     In   Paris,  in  the   heart  of  the 
whirl  of  world  events,  the  Mimeograph  with  stout 
and  swift  dependability  did  yeoman  service.    Some  of 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  without  it.    Speed  and  accuracy  were 
there  indispensable.  And  the  Mimeograph  met  the  great 
test — just  as  it  is  doing  in  governmental,  business  and 
educational  institutions  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
With  amazing  rapidity  and  fine  exactness  it   reproduces  type- 
written sheets,maps,  drawings,  forms  and  the  like — first  copies  ready 
in  a  few  minutes — and  thereafter  five  thousand  an  hour.    Stencils 
will  run  thousands  of  copies  without  renewing.    All  done  at  small 
cost.    Great  work,  that!    Why  not  know  more  about  it,  noivF    Get 
booklet  *'E"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Don't  Legislate  Railroads  to  Death 

By  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler 


Chairman  o£  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives 


GOVERNMENT  op- 
era t  i  o  n  of  the 
American  rail- 
roads is  expected 
to  end  within  a  short  time. 
There  can  be  no  mistaking 
the  fact  that  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American 
people  strongly  desire  the 
return  of  the  carriers  to 
their  owners.  Before  the 
war  there  was  a  consider- 
able sentiment  in  this 
country  in  favor  of  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t  ownership  of 
railroads,  but  government 
ownership  today  has 
ceased  to  be  a  political 
question  seriously  debated. 

The  war  has  taught  us 
many  things ;  one  most  im- 
portant lesson  that  has 
been  brought  home  to  us 
is  the  truth  of  the  old- 
fashioned  American  idea 
that  the  great  processes  of 
production  and  distribu- 
tion are  far  better  per- 
formed by  private  citizens 
than  by  government 
bureaus. 

The  problem  before  the 
country  now,  therefore,  is 
not  whether  the  railroads 
shall  return  to  private 
management,  but  how  to 
facilitate  this  return  by 
sound  legislation  that  will  enable  the  carriers  ade- 
quately and  efficiently  to  perform  their  full  service  to 
the  country. 

Congress  is  now  considering  this  legislation,  and  the 
members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committees  of  the 
two  Houses  are  working  night  and  day — Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — with  one  common  purpose:  to  make 
sure  that  this  country  will  have  in  the  future,  as  it  has 
had  in  the  past,  the  best  railroads  in  the  world.  I  think 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  Congress  when  there 
has  been  so  little  partizan  feeling  in  the  discussion  of 
a  great  economic  question.  Members  of  Congress  seem 
to  realize  fully  that  the  people  want  this  work  well 
done,  and  they  propose  to  put  on  the  statute  books  a 


A  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway;  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad,  and  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad,  as 
well  as  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  Mr. 
Cuyler  is  perhaps  more  thoroly  familiar  than  any  other  great 
railroad  official  with  railway  history,  current  railway  affairs  and 
future  railway  needs.  His  position  in  financial  affairs  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  the  United  States  Mortgage 
&  Trust  Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Commercial  Trust  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, his  home  city.  During  the  war  Mr.  Cuyler  served  as  counsel 
to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  He  was  recently  appointed 
to    the   Commission    for   the   Revision    of   the   State    Constitution 


law  that  will  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in 
railroad  development. 

That  there  is  necessity 
for  early  legislative  action 
is  recognized  by  all.  The 
Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads has  recently  pointed 
out  the  large  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  the  com- 
panies with  the  relinquish- 
ment of  government  con- 
trol, and  the  vital  need  of 
at  once  providing  legisla- 
tion that  will  enable  the 
companies  courageously  to 
undertake  extensive  pro- 
grams for  the  upbuilding 
of  their  properties. 

There  has  been  a  mis- 
taken impression  in  some 
quarters  that  during  the 
period  of  government  oper- 
ation the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration has  been  doing  more 
than  a  normal  amount  of 
betterment  work,  and  that 
the  roads  will  be  returned 
to  the  companies  with  less 
need  for  capital  expendi- 
tures. The  reverse  of  this 
is  the  fact,  as  was  clearly 
brought  out  recently  by  a 
statement  of  the  Director 
General  to  the  chairman  of 
the    Interstate    Commerce 


Committees  in  Congress. 
Mr.  Hines  states  that  just  before  the  Government  took 
control  of  the  roads  the  companies  had  been  obliged  be- 
cause of  war  conditions  to  restrict  expenditures  for  ad- 
ditions and  betterments.  These  conditions  were  intensi- 
fied in  1918,  and  a  large  amount  of  the  labor  and 
materials  that  should  normally  have  been  devoted  to  the 
railroads  had  to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
As  the  Director  General  says: 

"The  result  is  that  comprehensive  programs  for  de- 
veloping the  railroads  were  largely  interrupted.  So  far 
this  year  there  has  been  almost  a  complete  stoppage. 
Hence,  a  vast  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  which 
the  intervention  of  the  war  has  necessarily  delayed  and 
accumulated,  and  the  result  is  that  during  1920  lai-ge 
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capital  expenditures  ought  to  be  made  to  make  up  for 
interruptions  and  to  prepare  to  serve  adequately  the  in- 
creased traffic." 

The  normal  growth  of  the  railroads  before  the  war, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  still  larger  growth  of  general  business,  was 
from  3  to  4  per  cent  a  year.  That  is,  the  normal  amount 
Infecessary  to  be  spent  for  railroad  upbuilding  each  year 
jwas  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total  investment.  On  this 
^b&sis  and  on  the  old  scale  of  prices  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials, the  railroads  would  now  be  spending  consider- 
ably more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  But  with 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  up  about  100  per  cent 
it  is  plain  that  the  necessary  capital  requirements  are 
now  close  to  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  We  must  spend  a 
billion  dollars  now  to  do  the  same  amount  of  new  work 
that  we  did  for  half  a  billion  before  the  war. 

These  funds,  of  course,  must  come  in  the  future,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  from  the  investment  markets. 
The  $19,000,000,000  of  railroad  property  now  at  the 
service  of  the  country  represents  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings of  millions  of  thrifty  people.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  alone  has  on  its  books  the  names  of 
113,000  individual  stockholders,  and  this  large  figure 
d6es  not  take  into  account  the  great  number  of  invest- 
ors who  hold  the  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania,  nor  of 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  thrifty  people  whose 
funds  are  invested  in  the  Pennsylvania  thru  savings 
banks,  life  insurance  companies  and  other  institutions. 
A  similar  accumulation  of  the  small  savings  of  many 
investors  exists  in  all  of  our  principal  railway  systems. 

HOW  are  these  great  companies  to  attract  in  the 
future  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  funds  for 
railroad  upbuilding?  This  is  the  crux  of  the  railroad 
problem  that  Congress  is  now  trying  to  solve.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  problem  if  the  legislation  is  built  on  sound 
American  principles.  Investment  funds  will  continue  to 
flow  into  railroad  upbuilding  if  the  new  railroad  law 
will  make  it  plain  to  the  public  that  savings  put  into 


well-managed  properties  will  be  allowed  under  public 
regulation  to  earn  a  fair  return. 

The  weakness  of  the  railroad  situation  before  the 
war  was  that  the  transportation  industry  was  gradu- 
ally being  put  into  a  strait-jacket,  and  there  was  a 
growing  lack  of  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
carriers  to  earn  a  fair  return  in.  a  period  of  rapidly 
rising  costs  for  labor  and  materials. 

No  American  business  can  thrive  in  a  strait-jacket. 

While  leaders  in  Congress  are  plainly  desirous  of 
framing  railroad  legislation  that  will  enable  the  carri- 
ers to  grow,  untrammeled  by  un-American  restrictions, 
that  will  allow  them  to  be  developed  by  the  stimulus  of 
reward  for  individual  initiative,  we  still  find  that  there 
are  some  people  who  for  selfish  or  other  reasons  would 
like  to  put  a  strait-jacket  on  this  great  industry. 

One  proposal,  which  is  now  not  so  insistently  urged 
as  it  was  some  months  ago,  is  that  the  Government 
should  give  a  definite  income  guarantee  on  railroad  se- 
curities. The  fact  that  this  proposition  was  opposed  by 
the  railway  executives  created  some  surprize  because 
many  people  seemed  to  think  that  all  the  railroads  were 
seeking  was  security.  The  experience  of  foreign  coun- 
tries has  shown  that  the  inevitable  result  of  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  income  on  private  capital  invested 
in  business  is  a  lowering  of  efficiency  and  a  slowing  up 
of  development. 

The  fear  of  failure  is  as  much  a  spur  to  achievement 
as  is  the  hope  of  reward.  The  giving  of  a  government 
guarantee  means  the  removal  of  the  fear  of  failure. 
American  business  enterprize  does  not  want  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  against  failure.  It  expects  to  be  penal- 
ized for  inefficiency  just  as  it  expects  to  reap  an  ade- 
quate reward  for  efficiency.  This  is  the  principle  upon 
which  all  American  business  has  been  built,  and  it  is 
the  principle  which  has  promoted  the  wonderful  indus- 
trial development  of  this  country. 

The  natural  corollary  of  a  government  guarantee 
against  loss  is  the  proposal  for  government  confiscation 
of   all   profits   above   a   fair    [^Continued   on  page   256 
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Two    of   the   "oldest   engineers,"   railroad    men    of   a    type    encouraged    by    the    great    railroad    founders, — and    fast    disappearing 


Why  Is  a  School  Board? 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

This  is  the  second  o£  a  series  o£  articles  on  "What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Teacher's  Job?"  We  put  the 
question  to  a  large  group  of  teachers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  asked  them  to  answer  from  their 
own  experience  and  to  suggest  improvements.  Their  replies  came  in  by  the  hundreds,  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  who  besides  being  an  author  is  a  teacher's  wife,  has  arranged  from  them  five  articles  that 
give  the  inside  information  on  the  teachers'  grievances — low  pay,  school  board  administration,  lack  of 
respect  in  the  community,  curtailment  of  personal  rights,  unwise  choice  of  school  executives.  The 
sixth  article  will  set  forth  the  teachers'  own  suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  profession. 


WHY  is  a  school  board?  Many  of  the  teachers 
who  have  answered  questions  put  to  them 
by  The  Independent  say  with  dispassionate 
accuracy  that  a  school  board  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  managing  the  business  of  the  schools,  that 
it  should  provide  for  building  and  equipment  and  main- 
tenance, that  it  should  pay  the  janitor  and  put  coal  in 
the  school  bin.  Some  teachers  add  that  it  should  "hire 
and  fire"  teachers.  Somebody  has  to  do  this,  they  argue, 
and  the  power  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  any 
one  person. 

But  fully  as  many  others,  perhaps  more,  are  of  an- 
other opinion.  With  rancor  or  with  pathos,  according 
to  their  temperaments,  they  tell  us  that  they  do  not 
know  why  a  school  board  is.  And  one  of  them  mildly 
suggests  that  school  boards  should  be  boiled  in  oil! 

"Why  is  a  school  board?"  says  one  high  school  prin- 
cipal. "For  years  I  have  been  trying  to  answer  that 
question,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man 
who  answers  it  will  have  solved  the  puzzle  of  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  teacher's  job.  The  first  school  I 
ever  taught  in  had  but  one  board  member  who  ever 
appeared  and  that  school  seemed  to  be  run  better  than 
any  I  have  ever  taught  in.  Since  leaving  that  school  I 
have  had  experience  with  boards  of  three,  five  and  seven 
members,  and  as  the  number  of  members  has  increased 
the  part  of  the  teacher  seems  to  have  become  harder." 

"Why  is  a  school  board?"  says  another  teacher  with 
twenty-six  years  of  experience  behind  her.  "Your  ques- 
tion reminds  me  of  Mark  Twain's  remark,  'The  Al- 
mighty practised  on  idiots  and  then  created  school 
boards.'  However,  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  an  impression 
of  bitterness  against  school 
boards.  I  think  the  average 
small  town  school  board  is 
well  meaning,  but  blunder- 
ing. It  is  composed  of  men 
unacquainted  with  the  real 
needs  of  the  school.  In 
many  cases  uneducated 
themselves,  they  have  a 
poor  sense  of  educational 
values.  They  are  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  showy 
phases  of  school  work  and 
unappreciative  of  those 
phases  having  more  solid 
educational  value.  They  are 
absorbed  in  their  own  busi- 
ness affairs  and  give  little 
time  to  school." 

Here  is  another  answer: 

"Why  is  a  school  board? 
At  present  it  is  to  satisfy 
a  longing  for  office  holding 
and  to  still  the  clamor  for 


Why  Is  a  School  Board? 

"Frankly  I  don't  know,"  says  one  teacher.  "Relic  of  the 
past,  perhaps.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers,  but  who  ever  heard  about  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  school  board?  School  boards  are  sometimes  elected 
by  the  people  and  sometimes  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Both 
are  absurd  methods  because  personal  feelings  and  politics 
are  bound  to  enter  into  both." 

And   another: 

"I  accuse  them  promptly  of  the  following  sins: 

"They  play  politics — the  crime  of  educational  work  today; 

"They  are  ill-prepared  for  educational  work — as  one  said 
to  me  when  I  cornered  him,  'Schools  ain't  our  line'; 

"They  love  to  boss — comment  unnecessary; 

"They  have  low  ideals  of  and  for  the  school; 

"They  demand  individual  toadying; 

"They  act  under  pressure  of  sentiment  rather  than  by 
conviction  on  the  merits  of  tlie  case. 

"I  never  saw  a  school  board  that  was  'of,  by  and  for  the 
people.'  Since  school  boards  never  agree,  rarely  encourage, 
always  find  fault,  never  give  constructive  criticism,  forever 
'lord  it,'  why  endure  them?" 


home  rule.  It  offers  a  position  where  the  half-educated 
layman  can  dictate  the  educational  procedure  of  our 
country.  It  gratifies  certain  egotists  who  delight  in 
hiring  and  firing  meek  and  long-suffering  pedagogs 
whom  they  recognize  as  their  mental  and  moral  su- 
periors." 

Here  is  the  wisdom  of  another  principal: 
"Why  is  a  school  board?  A  school  board  is  an  institu- 
tion designed  to  make  schools  less  efficient.  No  one  has 
ever  answered  your  question.  The  board  too  often  thinks 
more  of  giving  a  local  contractor  a  job  at  an  exorbitant 
figure  than  of  paying  teachers  what  they  are  worth. 
School  trustees  buy  teachers'  services  just  as  you  buy 
anything,  at  the  lowest  price.  As  business  men  they 
ask,  'What  will  you  take?'  not  'What  are  you  worth?'  " 
Several  teachers  think  we  have  school  boards  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  we  have  always  had  them. 

A  teacher  of  English  in  a  Middle  Western  high  school 
says: 

"This  is  a  pertinent  question.  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  had  a  reform  board  elected  by  the  city.  A  com- 
mittee of  reputable  citizens  get  together  and  make  the 
slate.  This  reform  board  has  bungled  the  salary  ques- 
tion and  some  of  the  members  have  actually  insulted 
the  teachers.  There  are  very  fine  citizens  on  the  board 
and  some  of  them  cannot  finish  their  terms  because 
they  have  not  the  time  nor  the  strength  to  do  the  work 
well.  Many  of  us  see  this  dilemma:  without  salary  one 
cannot  get  good  men  to  serve;  with  adequate  salary, 
the  board  becomes  a  mark  for  polittcal  graft." 

A  superintendent  of  schools  who  works  as  a  travel- 
ing salesman  in  the  sum- 
mer in  order  to  provide 
for  his  family  properly, 
discusses  school  boards  at 
length  and  sadly.  This  is 
how  he  sees  it: 

"Whenever  I  tell  other 
salesmen  what  my  regular 
profession  is  they  almost 
invarialy  shrug  their  shoul- 
ders and  wonder  how  I 
stand  it.  As  one  man  re- 
marked, 'I  never  can  figure 
out  how  a  real  red-blooded 
man  can  work  for  so  many 
bosses.'  And  the  longer  I 
stay  in  this  business  the 
more  clearly  do  I  realize 
that  the  reason  most  men 
leave  it  before  they  get 
much  over  thirty  is  because 
at  the  end  of  ten  years 
their  patience  is  exhaust- 
ed. It  isn't  because  the 
hundreds  of  parents,  many 
[Continued    on    page    260 
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A  Message  from  the 

United  States  Government 


T 


to  the  American  People 


iHE  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  Germany  ne- 
gotiated  by  the 
President  at  Paris 
was  received  by  the  Senate 
July  10  and  at  once  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  This 
committee  was  under  the 
control  of  enemies  of  the 
treaty  and  it  kept  the 
treaty  in  its  possession  un- 
til early  in  September, 
when  a  report  was  made 
to  the  Senate.  The  report 
recommended  the  adoption 
of  a  large  number  of  text- 
ual amendments  to  the 
treaty,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  reservations  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  After  pro- 
tracted debate  which  lasted 
thru  September,  October 
and  into  November  the 
Senate  rejected  all  of  the 
proposed  amendments. 

The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  thereupon 
reconvened,  reconsidered 
the  reservations,  added  to 
them  and  on  November  6 
again  reported  to  \he  Sen- 
ate. This  time  there  were 
fifteen  reservations.  The 
Senate  approved  thirteen 
of  them  by  a  majority  vote 
and  adopted  two  reserva- 
tions proposed  from  the 
floor,  thus  making  fifteen 
reservations.    These    were 


The  Administration 
and  the  Treaty 

By  Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock 
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incorporated  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which,  under  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, is  done  by  a  majority  vote. 

The  last  step  in  treaty  ratification  was  then  reached 
and  the  resolution  containing  these  reservations  was 
put  to  a  vote  to  ascertain  whether  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate  would  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  these  reservations.  Instead  of  receiving  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  the  resolution  of  ratification 
proposed  by  Senator  Lodge  and  containing  these  reser- 
vations only  received  thirty-nine  votes  and  there  were 
fifty-six  votes  against  it.  The  Senate  therefore  refused 
to  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  res- 
ervations proposed  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Lodge. 

Thereupon  a  resolution  presented  by  me  on  behalf 
of  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate,  containing  five  reser- 
vations, was  put  to  a  vote.  I  may  say  that  the  reserva- 
tions which  I  presented  were  interpretive  in  character 
and  they  protected   the  vital   interests   of  the  United 
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Central  News 

As  minority  leader  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Senator  Hitchcock  has  led  the  Administration's  campaign  to 
have    the    treaty    ratified    without    reservations    by    the    Senate 


States  just  as  effectively  as 
the  Lodge  reservations  did 
on  the  subjects  named. 

One  declared  that  in 
case  the  United  States 
gave  notice  of  withdrawal 
in  two  years  it  was  to  be 
the  sole  judge  as  to 
whether  it  has  performed 
its  obligations. 

Another  declared  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
interpreted  by  the  United 
States  was  entirely  outside 
the  treaty  and  should  not 
be  affected  by  any  pro- 
visions of  the  League. 

Another  specifically  re- 
served domestic  questions 
of  all  sorts  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  League  and 
provided  that  they  should 
remain  solely  within  the 
control  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  declared  that 
the  United  States  ratified 
the  treaty  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  advice 
which  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  au- 
thorized to  give  in  Article 
10  is  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  more  than  advice 
which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  may  ac- 
cept or  reject  with  perfect 
freedom  and  that  the 
United  States  could  not  be 
involved  in  war  under  the 
advice  of  the  League  un- 


less the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  then  in  being  should  adopt  a  declaration 
of  war. 

Another  reservation  provided  that  in  the  event  of 
any  dispute  in  which  the  United  States  should  become 
involved  with  any  nation  whose  self-governing  colonies, 
dominions  or  parts  of  empire  are  members  of  the  As- 
sembly and  have  votes  therein,  those  votes  should  not 
be  counted  any  more  than  the  member  nation,  and  all 
of  the  self-governing  colonies,  dominions  and  parts  of 
empire  should  be  considered  parties  to  the  dispute  in 
question. 

Thus  on  these  five  vital  points  the  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  are  on  record  as  supporting  reasonable  reserva- 
tions in  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  resolution  of 
ratification  containing  these  reservations  and  presented 
by  me  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats  received  forty-one* 
votes  and  fifty-one  votes  were  cast  against  it.  Later  on 
when  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate  sought  to  bring  about 
adjournment  for  the  day  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 


I 


"Victory,"  a  striking  presentation  of 
the  American  eagle — modeled  by 
Albert  Laessle,  a  Philadelphia  sculp- 
tor whose  work  has  won  many  im- 
portant prizes  and  is  represented  in 
collections  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  and  the  Carnegie  Institute 


using  the  time  to  arrange  a  compromize  resolution  of 
ratification,  the  Republicans  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Lodge  defeated  this  object,  insisted  on  making 
the  vote  final  and  adjourned  the  Senate  sine  die. 

The  present  condition,  therefore,  on  the  reconvening 
of  Congress  is  that  the  Senate  has  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  the  Lodge  reservations,  has  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  with  the  reservations  which  I  proposed,  has 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  by  an  unqualified  resolution 
■of  ratification  and  still  has  the  treaty  on  its  hands.  It 
is  unamended  and  it  will  not  be  amended,  but  it  lies 
in  the  Senate  without  a  final  disposition.  Eighty  sena- 
tors have  voted  for  ratification  in  some  form,  but  the 
Republican  majority  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Lodge  has  refused  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  a  com- 
promize resolution  of  ratification  and  Senator  Lodge 
lias  said  definitely  that  unless  ratified  with  the  reserva- 
tions that  he  proposed  no  ratification  shall  occur.  The 
ratification  which  he  proposed  polled  thirty-nine  votes 
out  of  a  possible  ninety-five  and  later  on  reconsidera- 
tion polled  forty-one  votes.  It  has  not  even  received  the 
support  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  yet  the  coun- 
try is  told  that  unless  the  majority  comes  to  the  mi- 
nority no  ratification  can  occur. 

MY  judgment  is  that  a  ratification  must  occur.  The 
interests  of  the  world  and  of  the  United  States  are 
inexorable,  a  peace  settlement  must  be  had.  No  peace 
settlement  is  possible  without  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  The  reason  the  Lodge  reservations  were  im- 
possible was  because  their  form  was  such  that  they 
amounted  to  amendments  of  the  treaty  and  required 
the  acceptance  in  writing  of  nations  that  had  already 
ratified  the  treaty  in  its  present  form.  Even  if  the 
Senate  had  adopted  the  resolution  and  the  President 
had  approved  it  and  forwarded  it  to  Paris,  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  for  it  to  result  in  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

In  my  judgment  it  is  yet  possible  to  ratify  this  treaty. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  find  sixty-four  senators,  con- 
stituting two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  who  can  agree  upon 
some  form  of  ratification  provided  a  disposition  is 
shown  to  make  a  real  compromize  and  to  make  real  con- 
cessions on  both  sides.  There  is  no  need  of  the  Presi- 
dent's sending  a  message  to  the  Senate  on  the  subject 
until  this  disposition  of  compromize  in  the  Senate  is 


manifest.  Evidently  the  President  has  decided  to  await 
that  time  and  allow  the  responsibility  to  rest  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  have  steadily  refused  to  com- 
promize. 

A  GREAT  emergency  confronts  the  country.  The  Sen- 
ate has  failed  to  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  any  form.  It  has  in  effect  failed  to 
give  its  advice  on  the  subject  in  any  form.  The  great 
issues  we  have  with  Germany  remain  unsettled.  The  war 
has  not  been  brought  to  a  close  and  cannot  be  until  the 
proper  action  is  taken  to  do  so.  The  only  thing  that  has 
been  proposed  by  Senator  Lodge  and  his  associates  is 
a  resolution  declaring  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  and 
that  this  country  is  at  peace  with  Germany.  Even  if 
such  a  resolution  by  Congress  were  possible  it  would 
leave  this  country  in  a  position  which  would  be  ridicu- 
lous if  it  were  not  serious.  All  the  issues  of  the  war 
would  be  unsettled.  We  would  deliberately  separate  our- 
selves from  the  nations  with  which  we  fought  the  war 
and  we  would  say  to  Germany,  "We  agree  to  peace  with 
you  and  make  no  terms  whatever.  We  make  no  claim  for 
damages;  we  do  not  hold  you  responsible  for  the  war. 
We  make  no  provisions  for  the  loss  of  Americans  who 
have  had  property  in  Germany.  We  abandon  our  rights 
under  the  treaty  to  600,000  tons  of  your  shipping  which 
we  seized  in  our  ports.  We  release  you  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  by  which  you  agreed  to  accept  and 
approve  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  seizing 
$800,000,000  worth  of  property  belonging  to  German 
citizens  in  the  United  States.  We  abandon  all  effort  ta 
make  a  settlement  and  are  ready  to  accept  an  uncon- 
ditional peace." 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  American  people  would 
tolerate  such  a  ridiculous  and  disgraceful  termination 
of  the  war  even  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution,  but  Congress  has  no  such  power.  In 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  Congress  was 
given  the  power  to  declare  war,  but  by  unanimous  vote 
the  various  states  voted  to  refuse  to  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  peace. 

The  attainment  of  peace  is  necessarily  a  process 
which  requires  negotiation  and  settlement  by  a  treaty 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  peace  can  be  attained  ex- 
cept by  a  treaty. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  Message  from  the  Republic  of  France 

As  Friend  to  Friend 

By  the  Hon.  Maurice  Casenave 

Plenipotentiary  Minister,  Director  General  of  the  French  Public  Service  in  the  United  States 


IT  is  a  truism  to  assert 
that  preserving  inti- 
mate relations  be- 
tween the  United 
States  and  France  is  of 
primary  necessity,  not  only 
for  the  welfare  of  both 
countries,  but  for  main- 
taining human  civilization. 
The  United  States  and 
France  are  the  two  largest 
countries  in  which,  for  the 
first  time  in  modern  his- 
tory, democracy  has 
reached  the  supreme  point 
of  perfection,  under  the 
form  of  a  well  organized 
and  efficient  republican 
government.  They  have 
fought  together  when  their 
respective  independence 
was  at  stake.  They  are 
bound  by  historical  ties 
which  were  n€ver  broken. 
The  mere  implication  that 
these  ties  would  be,  I  do 
not  mean  broken,  but  sim- 
ply relaxed,  would  prove 
the  failure  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  civilization. 

During  the  last  war 
these  ties  were  undoubt- 
edly much  strengthened, 
economically,  by  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  business 
which  had  to  be  transacted 
between  the  two  nations 
and,  morally,  by  the  fact 
that,  as  both  were  fighting 

for  the  same  cause,  an  interpenetration  between  the  two 
peoples  took  place  as  never  before. 

But  economic  and  commercial  relations  were  abnor- 
mal during  the  war.  Now  that  peace  has  been  restored, 
commerce  has  to  be  reestablished  between  the  United 
States  and  France  on  a  regular  basis.  Before  the  war, 
commerce  with  the  United  States  was  third  in  rank  in 
the  total  of  French  commerce,  coming  after  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  Germany,  whereas  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  France  was  in  an  identical  posi- 
tion. The  general  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
France  amounted  in  1913-1914  to  over  $300,000,000,  of 
which  $141,000,000  represented  the  imports  of  the 
United  States  from  France,  and  over  $159,000,000  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  France. 

Apparently  the  balance  was  in  favor  of  America,  but, 
in  fact,  the  influx  of  American  tourists  and  travelers 
into  France  was  so  much  larger  than  the  influx  of 
Frenchmen  into  America,  that  the  deficit  in  French 
exports  to  America  was  balanced  by  the  sums  which 
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Americans  expended  in 
France.  This  even  estab- 
lished a  slight  balance  in 
our  favor. 

The  war  has  broken  this 
equilibrium,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  statistics  shows 
that  the  commercial  bal- 
ance has  been  violently  up- 
set by  the  excess  of  Amer- 
ican importation.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1914-1915 
the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  France 
amounted  to  nearly  $370,- 
000,000,  while  the  imports 
from  France  amounted 
only  to  $100,000,000.  In 
1915-1916  they  amounted 
to  $630,000,000  against 
$102,000,000  respectively; 
in  1916-1917  to  nearly  $2,- 
000,000,000  against  $130,- 
000,000;  in  1917-1918  to 
$1,300,000,000  against 
$75,000,000. 

Naturally  such  a  tremen- 
dous break  in  the  balance 
of  our  trade  ought  to  have 
produced  a  proportional 
decrease  in  the  value  of 
the  French  franc,  but  that 
was  not  the  case,  and  the 
decrease  in  value  of  French 
money  was  comparatively 
small  at  that  time.  In  fact, 
during  the  war  France  was 
always  able  to  meet  her 
expenses  in  America 
without  having  to  buy  dollars  on  the  open  market. 
Before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  France  sold 
American  securities  here  which  she  obtaind  from 
French  holders  of  them.  She  executed  transfers  of  gold 
and  she  succeeded  chiefly  in  obtaining  loans  and  credits 
from  the  public  and  the  banks. 

After  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war,  the 
American  Government  opened  credits  to  the  different 
Allies  for  payments  in  this  country.  One  must  also  keep 
in  mind  that  purchases  were  controlled  during  the  war 
by  the  various  governments  who  alone  were  buying 
thru  their  various  organizations.  As  a  result  purchases 
were  reduced  strictly  to  necessities.  Thus  the  value  of 
the  currency  of  the  Allies  was  upheld. 

As  soon  as  the  armistice  was  declared,  however,  pub- 
lic opinion  in  every  country  made  all  efforts  to  compel 
the  different  governments  to  modify  their  policy  and 
to  go  back  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  the  normal  con- 
ditions of  commerce.  Altho  the  French  Government  did 
not  yield  at  once  and  tried  to  resist  pressure  as  much 


to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 


as  possible,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  for  long  re- 
strictions on  commerce.  Freedom  was  restored  last 
summer.  It  was  certainly  premature.  Now  the  French 
franc  has  fallen  to  about  13  cents  with  important  fluc- 
tuations and  nobody  can  see  any  sign  of  the  betterment 
of  the  situation  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  result  of  such  a  situation  is  as  regrettable  for 
American  as  it  is  for  French  commerce.  Certainly,  it 
cuts  down  exports  from 
America  to  France,  but  as 
France  has  to  buy  some  of 
her  most  important  raw 
materials  from  foreign 
countries,  it  also  cuts 
down  her  manufacturing 
capacity. 

But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  exchange  is 
not  equalized  on  every  mar- 
ket; the  franc,  which  has 
lost  so  much  of  its  pur- 
chasing value  in  America, 
is  not  in  such  a  critical 
condition  on  some  other 
markets.  Under  these  con- 
ditions France,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  produce  manu- 
factured goods  at  a  price 
which  will  permit  exporta- 
tion to  foreign  countries, 
will  be  compelled,  unless 
the  present  situation  is 
remedied,  to  buy  on  other 
than  American  markets 
material  which  she  used  to 
import  from  the  United 
States. 

Of  course,  during  the  war, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  transportation,  sea  voy- 
ages had  to  be  made  as 
short  as  possible  and  ships 
had  to  be  kept  on  the  lines 


from  each  other  than  to  destroy  the  common  material 
interests  which  commercial  intercourse  has  created  be- 
tween them.  It  would  certainly  help  France  to  econo- 
mize, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  render  more  dif- 
ficult the  payment  of  the  special  debt  which  France 
has  contracted  in  the  United  States,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  the  rumors  spread  by  enemy  propagandists,  France 
intends  to  repay  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  fact,  there  is  only  one 
sound  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  overcoming  the  dif- 
ficulty of  exchange,  that  of 
extending  credits  to  France. 
Extension  of  credits  to 
France  is  to  the  interest  of 
both  France  and  America 
and  is  a  necessity. 

I  dare  say  the  American 
merchants  and  business 
men  can  safely  favor  their 
French  friends  thus.  One 
of  your  great  men  in  Amer- 
ica, John  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, used  to  say  that  "the 
best  security  of  the  lender 
is  the  honesty  of  the  bor- 
rower." He,  himself,  loaned 
money  to  France  in  the 
darkest  days  of  her  history, 
because  he  knew  the  hon- 
esty of  France,  who  paid 
her  debts  even  when  im- 
posed upon  her  by  a  merci- 
less victor. 

France  is  honest  and 
hard-working.  The  same 
enemy  propagandists,  who 
were  referred  to  before, 
try  to  circulate  the  legend 
of  a  lazy  France,  of  a 
France  so  bled  white  by 
the  war  that  she  is  now  in- 
capable of  any  work.  Fig- 
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tion.  Thus  America  was 
practically  the  only  country  upon  which  we  could  call  for 
all  necessities  destined  for  France.  But  conditions  have 
changed.  Trading  by  sea  has  been  reestablished  among 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  so  that,  if  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  France  to  make  purchases  in  America,  there 
will  remain  but  one  thing  for  her  to  do,  namely,  to  try 
to  make  purchases  in  some  other  countries  where  the 
conditions  will  be  less  difficult. 

France  certainly  does  not  desire  to  do  so,  but  what 
would  America  do  in  her  place?  What  advice  would  an 
American  business  man  give  to  a  friend  who  was  hard- 
up  under  similar  circumstances?  An  American  business 
man  would  certainly  advise  his  hard-up  friend  to  buy 
on  the  cheapest  market  possible,  so  as  to  economize. 

Cutting  down  French  purchases  on  the  American 
market  where  the  exchange  rate  makes  them  too  ex- 
pensive is  then  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  best  one;  it  would  deprive  the  United  States  of 
a  good  customer;  it  would  unquestionably  harm  the 
good  feelings  of  both  countries  toward  each  other,  be- 
cause  nothing   is  more  apt   to   alienate  two   countries 


years  of  the  most  terrible 
war  in  history  France  lost  1,500,000  men.  The  suffer- 
ings of  the  poilus  in  the  trenches  were  tremendous,  as 
was  the  work  done  by  French  workingmen  in  factories, 
who  worked  day  and  night  to  provide  the  implements 
and  ammunition,  not  only  for  our  troops  but  also  for 
our  allies.  After  such  a  superhuman  effort  it  is  true 
that  both  poilus  and  workingmen  have  taken  vacations 
for  a  few  weeks.  Who  could  justly  reproach  them?  They 
were  amply  justified  in  having  a  short  rest,  and  that 
rest  was  very  short,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  result 
of  their  work  since  the  armistice  was  declared  on  the 
11th  of  November,  1918.  At  the  time  of  the  armis- 
tice 1122  kilometers  of  railways  remained  to  be  rebuilt 
on  the  system  of  northern  railways;  all  are  now  put  in 
order.  One  thousand,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  kilo- 
meters were  to  be  rebuilt  on  the  system  of  eastern  rail- 
ways; 948  are  already  repaired.  On  these  railways  more 
than  30,000  trains  have  been  running  for  the  demob- 
ilization of  the  American  and  French  armies. 

Navigation  is  now  practically  normal  on  the  canals 
of  the  Aire,  the  Haute  Deule,   [Continued  on  page  252 
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Things  You  Can't  Be  Sure  Of 


FOR  twenty-four  hundred  years  philosophic 
thought  has  been  concern'ed  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  relation  of  space  and  time.  Drop  into 
any  of  the  scientific  societies  of  today  and  you 
will  find  them  discussing  whether  space  is  finite  or  in- 
finite, whether  there  is  any  difference  between  rest  and 
motion,  whether  length  is  absolute  or  relative,  whether 
time  and  space  have  real  existence,  which  are  the  very 
questions  discussed  by  Pythagoras  and  Zeno  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Now  the  time  spent  in  these 
speculations  has  not  been  wasted,  altho  it  has  led  to  no 
definite  conclusion,  for  out  of  it  have  grown  our  mathe- 
matics and  physics.  The  Wandering  Jew,  who  is  the 
only  mortal  having  the  privilege  of  attending  the  schools 
of  the  Eleatics  and  those  of  the  present  day,  would  ob- 
serve one  difference,  that  modern  scientists  try  to  put 
their  theories  to  the  test  of  experiment  wherever  possi- 
ble, while  the  ancients  were  content  with  thinking  them 
out. 

Of  all  the  guesses  that  have  been  given  to  this  riddle 
of  the  universe  none  has  been  more  bold  and  revolu- 
tionary than  that  contained  in  a  paper  of  four  or  five 
pages  contributed  in  1905  to  the  Annalen  der  Physik  by 
Albert  Einstein.  The  controversy  it  precipitated  has  not 
altogether  been  confined  to  the  realm  of  pure  reason,  for 
scientists  are  but  human  and  as  such  are  not  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  patriotic  prejudice.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Einstein  is  a  Berlin  professor,  but  any  latent  hos- 
tility we  may  harbor  against  his  theories  on  that  score 
may  be  alleviated  by  recalling  that  he  is  also  a  Swiss 
Jew. 

In  his  brief  paper  of  1905  he  proposed  a  new  theory 
of  the  universe  based  upon  two  postulates.  The  first  was 
the  principle  of  relativity;  that  all  motion  is  relative. 
This  means,  for  instance,  that  we  could  never  discover 
the  motion  of  a  smoothly  moving  train  if  the  windows 
were  darkened  and  that  we  could  never  discover  the 
forward  movement  of  the  earth  if  we  could  not  see  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Einstein's  second  postulate  was  that  the  velocity  of 
tight  is  independent  of  the  motion  of  the  source.  This 
is  a  hard  one  for  our  reason,  to  swallow,  for  it  means 
that  nothing  can  travel  faster  than  light,  186,000  miles 
a  second,  and  that  you  cannot  make  light  travel  faster 
than  that  by  giving  it  a  swift  send-off.  It  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  if  a  man  standing  on  the  cowcatcher  of 
an  engine  threw  a  ball  forward,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  with  the  velocity  of  the  ball  whether  the  train 
was  runing  at  full  speed  forward  or  backward  or  stand- 
ing still.  But  the  experiments  of  the  American  physi- 
cists, Michelson  and  Morley,  who  measured  the  speed  of 
light  and  found  it  the  same  whether  the  earth  was  mov- 
ing toward  the  source  of  the  ray  or  away  from  it,  or  at 
right  angles  to  its  direction,  confirm  Einstein's  second 
assumption. 

If  we  accept  Einstein's  two  primary  postulates  his 
theory  clears  up  this  ether-drift  difficulty  as  well  as 
many  other  riddles  of  the  universe.  It  explains  the  shift- 
ing of  the  orbit  of  Mercury  .that  Newton's  theory  could 
never  account  for.  It  foretold  the  deflection  of  light  by 
the    sun's    gravitation    that    the    observations    on    the 
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"A  warp  in  nature  has  been  found, 
No  line  is  straight,  no  circle  round; 
For  Isaac  Newton  had  unsound 
Ideas  of  gravitation 

Bv  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


eclipse  of  last  May  confirmed.  A  third  test,  the  shifting 
of  certain  lines  of  the  spectrum  toward  the  red  end  in 
a  magnetic  field,  has  not  been  met.  Such  technical  points 
concern  only  physicists  and  astronomers,  but  Einstein's 
relativity  theory,  which  two  out  of  the  three  experi- 
ments support,  carries  with  it  certain  speculations  as  to 
time  and  space  that  are  upsetting  to  current  concep- 
tions. 

ALL  three  of  Newton's  laws  of  motion  are  now  ques- 
tioned and  the  world  is  called  upon  to  unlearn  the 
lesson  which  Euclid  taught  it  that  parallel  lines  never 
meet.  According  to  Einstein  they  always  meet.  Accord- 
ing to  Newton  the  action  of  gravitation  is  instantane- 
ous thruout  all  space.  According  to  Einstein  no  action 
can  exceed  the  velocity  of  light.  If  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity is  right  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  absolute 
time  or  way  of  finding  whether  clocks  in  different  places 
are  synchronous.  Our  yardsticks  may  vary  according  to 
how  we  hold  them  and  the  weight  of  a  body  may  depend 
upon  its  velocity.  The  shortest  distance  between  two 
points  may  not  be  a  straight  line.  These  are  a  few  of 
the  startling  implications  of  Einstein's  theorj^  of  rela- 
tivity. If  he  put  it  forward  as  a  mere  metaphysical 
fancy,  as  a  possible  but  unverifiable  hypothesis,  it  would 
have  aroused  mere  idle  curiosity.  But  he  deduced  from 
it  mathematical  laws  governing  physical  phenomena 
which  could  be  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  They  have 
been  tested  in  these  two  crucial  cases  and  prove  to  be 
true. 

Last  week  I  discussed  the  question  of  the  relativity  of 
motion  and  showed  how  impossible  it  is  to  tell,  for  in- 
stance, whether  a  train  or  a  ship  you  are  on  is  moving 
or  not  unless  you  can  compare  it  with  something  that 
you  are  "sure"  is  stationary.  But  what  are  you  sure  is 
stationary?  Nothing  on  earth  surely,  for  the  earth  com- 
pared with  the  "fixed"  stars  is  spinning  around  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  thousand  miles  an  hour  and  rushing 
around  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  nearly  70,000  miles  an 
hour.  But  are  v^e  sure  the  stars  are  fixed  since  we  have 
nothing  else  to  compare  them  with?  You  may  remember 
Herbert  Spencer's  illustration  of  the  sea  captain  who 
was  walking  west  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  sailing  east  at 
the  same  rate.  Is  he  moving  or  not?  If  you  are  in  the 
same  boat,  you  say  he  is.  If  you  are  on  shore  when  the 
ship  is  passing  you  say  he  is  standing  still  and  "mark- 
ing time."  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

Now  you  may  readily  admit  that  all  motion  is  rela- 
tive, not  absolute,  and  yet  you  may  balk  at  the  idea 
that  space  and  time  are  also  relative,  not  absolute.  But 
motion  is  merely  simultaneous  change  of  position  in 
space  and  time,  and  why  should  we  feel  so  certain  about 
space  and  time  when  we  have  never  seen  either? 

You  may  say,  for  instance,  that  you  are  sure  your 
desk  is  so  long.  But  if  I  ask  you  hoiv  long  you  have  to 
say  as  long  as  something  else.  You  may  say  it  is  a  yard 
long.  But  how  long  is  a  yard?  It  is  as  long  as  some  tape 
or  stick  marked  "one  j^ard,"  and  this  in  turn  has  been 
taken  from  some  other  yardstick  until  you  get  back  to 
the  brass  rod  in  London  that  is  just  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  tip  of  the  nose  of  King  Henry  I  to  the 
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end  of  his  royal  thumb.  But  such  a  standard  of  absolute 
measurement  is  unsatisfactory  to  everyone  except  an 
absolute  monarchist.  But  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  present  inaccessibility  of  King  Henry's  nose  and 
thumb,  can  we  be  confident  that  our  yardstick  keeps  the 
same  length  while  we  are  measuring  with  it?  We  must 
admit  indeed  that  it  is  longer  on  a  summer  day  than  on 
a  winter  day,  but  can  we  be  sure  that  it  does  not  alter 
in  length  when  we  hold  it  upright  or  lay  it  horizon- 
tally? Or,  rather,  could  we  tell  if  it  did  change  in  length 
as  it  is  changed  in  direction? 

IF  you  have  ever  been  in  any  of  those  funny  places  at 
the  amusement  parks  you  will  have  noticed  the  con- 
vex mirrors  there  and  how  ridiculous  they  make  other 
people  look.  If  you  cannot  afford  the  nickel  necessary  for 
the  study  of  optics  in  such  an  establishment  you  can 
contemplate  your  reflection  in  the  side  of  a  shiny  tin  cup 
or  can.  In  a  plane  mirror  you  see  a  man  who  looks  as 
you  suppose  yourself  to  be  except  that  somehow  you 
seem  to  have  become  left-handed.  But  when  you  look 
into  a  convex  cylindrical  mirror  set  upright  you  see  a 
man  thinner  than  you  "really  are."  Look  into  the  same 
mirror  set  horizontal  and  you  see  a  man  shorter  than 
you  "really  are."  You  grin  at  the  sight  of  such  queer- 
looking  creatures,  but  you  notice  that  they  are  equally 
amused  at  your  shape.  Now  how  are  you  going  to  prove 
to  the  men  in  the  curved  glasses  that  they  are  mere 
caricatures  and  that  you  are  not  really  built  on  the  plan 
of  either  of  these  images?  You  naturally  resort  to  meas- 
urement, as  a  scientist  should.  You  can- 
not get  into  the  mirror  world  to  meas- 
ure the  tall  man  who  pretends  to  repre- 
sent you,  but  you  can  explain  to  him  in 
the  sign  language  what  you  want  him  to 
do  and    he    instantly    complies.    You    stand 


up  a  measuring  rod  at  your  side  and  show  him 
that  you  are  exactly  72  inches  tall.  He  also  sets 
sets  up  a  rod  and  that  also  reads  72  inches.  Never  mind, 
let  him  use  any  kind  of  measure  he  likes,  you  will  catch 
him  when  it  comes  to  measurement  of  width  with  the 
same  stick.  You  hold  your  rule  across  your  shoulders 
and  it  reads  18  inches,  that  is,  one-fourth  your  hight. 
But  he  also  measures  his  width  with  his  rule  and  makes 
it  just  the  same,  18  inches,  altho  as  you  see  him  he 
looks  at  least  six  times  as  high  as  he  is  broad.  Now  you 
are  sure  he  is  cheating — must  have  some  sort  of  tele- 
scoping rod  that  contracts  and  expands  according  to  the 
way  he  holds  it.  You  point  out  to  him  that  his  measure 
is  unreliable,  but  to  your  surprize  his  gestures  seem  in- 
tended to  convince  you  that  you  instead  are  using  the 
elastic  rule.  You  shake  your  fist  in  his  face — to  which 
he  responds  with  equal  indignation — and  then  you  turn 
to  the  squatty  chap  in  the  other  mirror,  hoping  he  will 
be  amenable  to  reason.  But  he  also  measures  himself  as 
72  inches  high  and  18  inches  wide  by  his  one  rule.  If 
you  try  the  still  queerer  looking  fellow  in  the  concavo- 
convex  mirror  who  is  distorted  in  all  sorts  of  ways  you 
will  find  that  his  rule  lengthens  and  shortens  and  bends 
just  enough  to  make  him  as  symmetrical  a  man  as  your- 
self. 

You  are  therefore  driven 
to  doubt  the  invariableness 
of  your  own  yardsticks. 
Suppose  when  you  wake  up 
[Continued    on    page    259 


If  the  reader  will  fold  the  page  together  on  both  sides  of  the  middle  figure  the  man  in  the  middle  will  be 
confronted  with  his  image  in  the  convex  mirrors.  The  image  on  the  right  is  thinner  and  seems  taller  because  it 
IS  reflected  from  a  cylindrical  surface  set  upright.  The  image  on  the  left  is  shorter  and  seems  broader  because  it 
is  reflected  from  a  cylindrical  surface  set  horizontally.  Yet  both  images  measure  the  same  by  the  rules  in  the  mirrors 


Coining  Words  Into  Dollars 

By  Edward  Earle  Purinton 


WHEN  the  world's  largest  tele- 
phone company  adopts  for  a 
slogan  "The  Voice  With  the 
Smile  Wins" — what  does  that 
mean?  It  means  that  the  human  voice  is  the 
great  business  force.  It  means  that  the 
choice  of  words  will  increase,  or  decrease, 
a  man's  power  to  "sell  himself."  It  means 
that  modulations  and  inflections  have  a 
commercial  value.  It  means  that  verbal  op- 
timism or  pessimism  is  contagious. 

Words  are  the  essential  product  of  al- 
most any  business  or  profession.  Right 
words  are  the  assets — wrong  words  are  the 
liabilities.  The  effective  selling,  advertising, 
promoting,  financing,  or  manufacturing,  of 
a  business  concern  goes  back  to  the  right 
use  of  words. 

Nothing  yields  better  rewards  than  to  be 
expert  in  expressing  yourself.  The  habit  of 
using  clear,  clean,  crisp,  kindly,  forceful 
English  will  put  you  far  ahead  on  the  way 
to  realizing  almost  any  ambition.  The  cer- 
tainty that  you  mean  what  you  say  satis- 
fies other  people,  the  certainty  that  you  say 
what  you  mean  satisfies  you.  Inaccuracy  of 
speech  and  inefficiency  of  action  go  to- 
gether. You  diminish  either  when  you  ban- 
ish the  other. 

Everybody  who  uses  words   is  a  manu- 
facturer of  unlimited  resources  and  oppor- 
tunities. The  manufacturer  with  the  widest 
market,  the  quickest  turnover  and  the  low- 
est   production    cost,    is    the    successful    manufacturer 
of  language.  To  coin  words  into  dollars,  you  have  only 
to  study  your  market,  improve  your  product  and  sell 
your  goods. 

The  process  of  making  and  selling  language,  once 
learned,  may  be  carried  on  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time,  labor  and  capital  of  any  manufacturing  process 
known  to  the  world.  About  all  you  need  is  a  brain  and  a 
pen.  There  are  no  limitations  of  time,  place,  employees 
or  surroundings.  And  there  is  practically  no  competi- 


I'ress  Illustrating 

"The  world  would  never  have  listened  to 
a  labor  leader  like  Samuel  Gompers  but 
for  the  power  he  gained  over  audiences 
by     first     gaining     power     over     words" 


tion,  when  you  say  the  right 
thing  for  you  to  say,  and  say 
it  in  the  right  way. 

I  never  advise  any  one  to 
adopt  "literature"  as  a  pro- 
fession. When  you  have  a 
message  you  will  find  a  way 
to  voice  it.  While  you  have 
no  message  your  voice,  how- 
e  V  e  r  cultivated,  will  be 
empty  sound.  The  "call"  to 
write  must  precede  the  aim 
to  write,  just  as  the  call  to 
teach  or  preach  must  pre- 
cede the  aim  to  teach  or 
preach. 

But  everybody  should 
know  commercial  or  indus- 
trial English  as  a  side-line. 
Every  high  school  graduate, 
every  college  student,  should 
know  how  to  make  language, 
written  or  spoken,  a  medium 
of  salesmanship.  He  should 
know  how  to  analyze  adver- 
tisements; how  to  write 
business  letters;  how  to  ap- 
ply for  a  position;  how  to 
prepare  newspaper  editori- 
als; how  to  think  and  talk 
on  his  feet ;  how  to  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  truth  of  an  ar- 
gument; how  to  avoid  the 
superfluous  in  everyday  speech ; 
how  to  judge  the  best  litera- 
business    or    profession;    how 

and  improve  his  quality 
public; 
institu- 


Prett  IlluBtratino 

The  enshrined  photograph  in  a  Warsaw  shop  is  characteristic  of 
the  European  affection  for  and  desire  to  honor  Herbert  Hoover. 
"Hoover  was  a  great  engineer  and  economist,"  says  Mr.  Purinton, 
"but  he  had  to  be  a  great  publicist  before  he  could,  as 
Food    Administrator,    actuate    the    people    of    a    whole    nation" 
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trite,  flippant  and 
where  to  find  and 
ture  applying  to  any 
to  increase  his  vocabulary 
of  speech ;  how  to  sell  a  new  idea  to  the 
how  to  produce  effective  publicity  for  a  local 
tion;  how  to  describe  the  advantages  of  his  school  so 
that  any  young  person  would  be  eager  to  attend;  how 
to  talk  properly  to  older  people ;  how  to  converse  agree- 
ably without  descending  to  "small  talk";  how  to  judge 
his  own  language  output  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
listener;  how  to  leave  in  good  humor  everybody  with 
whom  he  talks  or  to  whom  he  writes ;  how  to  plead  well 
an  unpopular  cause;  how  to  make  and  utilize  the  notes 
of  all  good  ideas  that  come  to  him ;  how  to  put  himself 
so  completely  into  something  he  writes  as  to  make  it 
real  literature. 

WORDS  are  to  be  measured  not  by  the  sound  they 
make  but  by  the  action  they  set  in  motion. 
In  the  past  decade  a  number  of  the  most  famous 
European  critics,  lecturers  and  business  men,  after  vis- 
iting the  United  States,  went  back  and  wrote  down  their 
impressions  of  us.  They  seem  to  be  unanimous  on  one 
point — our  habits  of  speech  are  the  worst  of  those  of 
any  race  of  people  dwelling  in  a  civilized  land.  These 
reliable,  impartial,  authorities  have  listened  to  the  con- 
versation of  our  young  people  on  the  street,  in  the 
homes,  and  in  public  places  such  as  factories,  railroad 
stations,  offices,  stores  and  business  houses.  Our  critics 
declare  that  the  language  of  our  young  people  is  pert, 
flippant,  slangy,  slouchy  and  shoddy.  The  voices  of  our 
young  people  are  loud,  harsh,  plebeian.  Their  modula- 
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tion  is  defective,  enunciation  poor.  Their  stock  of  words 
is  limited,  and  badly  overworked. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  note  the  opinion  also  of  a  good 
many  employers,  department  heads  and  office  managers. 
They  criticize  the  written  English  of  our  young  people 
as  keenly  as  the  travelers  from  Europe  criticize  the 
spoken  English.  I  have  employed  a  considerable  number 
of  graduates  from  so-called  business  colleges  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  stenographer  and  typist.  I  never  found  one 
who  could  write  a  decent  business  letter  without  a 
period  of  special  training  given  by  the  employer.  This 
takes  enough  time  and  worry  to  cost  the  employer  twice 
the  salary  he  pays  the  stenographer  in  money.  There 
are  a  good  many  business  men  who  would  gladly  pay 
their  stenographer  $5  more  a  week  from  the  start,  if 
she  could  and  would  always  turn  out  a  business  letter 
that  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  business  English.  The 
ordinary  young  typist  cannot  spell,  punctuate  or  abbre- 
viate properly.  She  cannot  line  or  space  a  letter  to  ad- 
vantage. She  cannot  correct  her  own  work.  She  depends 
on  her  employer  to  do  the  hardest  part  of  her  job  or 
of  any  job — the  head  work  on  it. 

Why?  Why  is  the  very  thing  that  everybody  needs  to 
know — the  right  use  of  words — neglected  and  appar- 
ently despised,  even  by  the  very  young  men  and  women 
whose  lifework  is  to  be  that  of  selling  their  own  lan- 
guage to  employers  and  customers,  the  result  of  the 
sale  to  be  necessarily  a  plain  matter  of  bread  and  but- 
ter? The  condition  is  widespread,  therefore  it  is  worth 
analyzing. 

We  note  first  a  mistaken  idea  that  only  professional 
writers  and  speakers  should 
train  themselves  in  the  ac- 
curate and  effective  use  of 
words.  A  glance  at  the  lead- 
ers of  any  business  or  pro- 
fession will  explode  this  fal- 
lacy. Every  leader  is  a  lan- 
guage expert.  He  has  to  be  or 
he  could  not  be  a  leader.  In- 
fluence implies  and  imposes 
eloquence.  The  man  at  the 
top  is  widely  and  frequently 
quoted  on  all  sorts  of  mat- 
ters. How  can  you  ever  be 
quoted  if  you  have  nothing 
to  say,  or  if  having  something 
to  say  you  do  not  know  how 
to  say  it? 

One  of  the  principal  duties 
of  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  is  to  pre- 
pare reports  and  addresses 
for  the  public  at  large  on  the 
steel  trade  and  general  busi- 
ness conditions  relating  to 
the  corporate  interests  of 
which  he  is  the  head;  only  a 
good  command  of  English  en- 
ables him  to  do  this,  and  if 
he  could  not  do  it  somebody 
else  would  have  his  job.  Her- 
bert Hoover  was  a  great  en- 
gineer and  economist,  but  he 
had  to  be  a  great  publicist 
before  he  could  do  his  work 
as  Food  Administrator;  he 
had  to  know  how  by  means 
of  words  to  educate,  stimu- 
late, actuate  the  people  of  a 
whole  nation.   Daniel  Willard 


@  Cnderwood  &  Vnderwood 

"The  picturesque  language  of  Theo- 
dore Rooseveh  kept  him  always  in  the 
public  eye  and  in  the  public  service" 


Western  Newspaper  Union 

Secretary  Lane  and  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  at  the  Indus- 
trial Conference  in  Washington.  It  is  leaders  like  these, 
even  more  than  professional  writers — Mr.  Purinton 
points  out — who  depend  for  success  upon  complete 
mastery    over    words,    thoughts,    emotions    and    actions 


was  a  remarka- 
bly fine  railroad 
president,  but 
what  gained 
him  national 
prestige  and 
power  was  the 
forceful  part  he 
took  in  the  na- 
tional war  coun- 
cils that  settled 
the  big  problems 
of  transporta- 
tion. The  pictur- 
esque language 
of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  kept 
him  always  in 
the  public  eye 
and  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  And  the  world  would  never  have  listened 
to  labor  leaders  like  John  Mitchell  and  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  but  for  the  power  these  men  gained  over  audiences 
by  first  gaining  power  over  words.  The  farther  you  rise 
in  the  world,  the  better  you  must  know  how  to  express 
yourself  in  language  that  everybody  will  understand, 
welcome  and  appreciate. 

Another  mistaken  idea  is  that  an  employee  is  judged 
by  and  paid  for  what  he  does — not  by  what  he  says. 
He  is  judged  by  and  paid  for  both.  If  when  you  talk 
with    your    employer    or    supervisor    you    talk    briefly, 

frankly,  earnestly,  pointedly, 
reliably,  the  man  above  will 
think  more  of  you — watch 
you  more  closely — plan  to 
promote  you  more  speedily. 
Your  associates  will  re- 
spect your  opinion  to  the  de- 
gree that  you  choose  your 
words  with  care;  and  to  a 
similar  degree  you  will  be 
apt  to  exercize  care  in  your 
work,  appearance,  influence. 
By  training  yourself  in  com- 
mand over  speech  and  arriv-. 
ing  at  complete  mastery  over 
words,  you  will  also  gain 
mastery  over  thoughts,  emo- 
tions, actions.  The  people 
whose  acquaintance  is  worth 
while,  meeting  you  for  the 
first  time,  always  note  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  in  your 
voice.  Their  good  opinion  of 
you  will  depend  largely  on  this 
first  impression.  You  never 
know  when  people  whose  in- 
fluence will  help  you  profes- 
sionally, socially  or  financially 
are  in  the  neighborhood  lis- 
tening to  you.  The  wise  way 
is  to  make  good  speech  a 
regular  habit. 

Another  mistaken  idea  is 
that  people  who  talk  or  write 
never  make  much  money  do- 
ing it,  so  what  is  the  use  in 
acquiring  fluency  of  speech? 
Well,  maybe  the  teachers, 
preachers  and  authors  whom 
you    [Continued  on  page  257 


Meantime  the  Arguments  Were  Heated 


WITH  the  refusal  of  the  miners  to  accept  the  14 
per  cent  wage  increase  which  the  Government, 
thru  the  President's  Cabinet,  Dr.  Garfield  and 
Director  General  Hines,  had  decided,  after  thoro  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  be  commensura- 
ble with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  mining 
regions,  the  struggle  was  transferred  from  the  confer- 
ence rooms  of  Washington  to  the  coal  fields  themselves, 
with  Federal  and  state  governors  taking  the  place  of 
the  operators  as  the  second  party  in  the  controversy. 
For  the  operators  had  seemingly  shown  themselves  will- 
ing to  pay  the  increase  if  they  could  only  get  miners  to 
work  and  to  receive  the  pay.  This,  however,  they  were 
not  able  to  do  with  any  great  degree  of  success. 

The  issue  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  one  that  was 
squarely  drawn  between  the  Government,  representing 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  on  one  side,  and  the 
miners  on  the  other  side.  The  miners  did  not  refute  by 
carefully  gathered  figures  as  to  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living,  previous  increases  in  wages,  and  data  as  to 
hours  of  labor,  distribution  and  the  like,  the  justice  of 
the  award  which  Dr.  Garfield  had  announced.  Nor  were 
they  moved  by  the  needs  of  the  country  as  concerns  the 
maintenance  either  of  its  industrial  efficiency  or  of  the 
comfort  and  health  of  its  citizens.  The  miners  seem- 
ingly did  not  act  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of 
President  Lewis  that  "We  are  Americans.  We  cannot 
fight  our  own  Government.  We  cannot  fight  our  fellow 
Americans."  Rather,  having  failed  to  get  an  award  of 
as  high  a  wage  as  they  demanded,  they  seemed  to  ignore 
all  other  considerations  and  to  settle  themselves  back  in 
confident  reliance  upon  the  power  which  they  thought 
to  possess  thru  the  fact  that  they  are  450,000  strong, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  mine  coal  at  a  14  per  cent  wage 
increase,  the  country  would  so  suffer  as  finally  to  be 
forced  to  yield  to  their  demands. 

Thus  the  issue  became  one  that  was  very  much  a  trial 


of  strength,  but  a  trial  not  so  much  between  the  miners 
and  the  Government,  as  between  the  miners  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  With  the  issue  thus  square- 
ly drawn,  the  Government  set  to  work  to  use  legal  means 
to  win  its  victory,  if  possible.  On  December  3,  informa- 
tion was  filed  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis 
against  eighty-four  international  and  district  officials 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  named  in  the  injunction 
issued  immediately  after  the  strike  was  called,  and  capi- 
ases were  issued  requiring  their  appearance  to  answer 
the  charge  of  having  conspired  to  keep  the  strike  in 
force  and  thus  to  have  violated  the  terms  of  the  injunc- 
tion. And  on  December  4  President  Lewis  and  six  other 
officers  of  the  Mine  Workers  did  appear  before  Federal 
Judge  Anderson,  and  were  charged  with  contempt  of 
court  and  each  put  under  $10,000  bond  to  appear  De- 
cember 9.  The  other  seventy-seven  men  named  in  the 
information  did  not  appear  because  they  were  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  proceedings  were 
started  to  bring  them  into  court. 

In  the,  meantime  the  effects  of  the  continuation  of 
the  strike,  especially  with  the  prospect  of  its  being  a 
long  drawn  out  trial  of  strength,  began  to  be  both  vari- 
ous and  widespread.  Of  special  significance,  as  regards 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  coal  mines  in  perhaps 
the  not  far  distant  future,  was  the  taking  over  of  the 
mines  by  several  states.  North  Dakota  and  Kansas  had 
led  off  early  in  November,  and  there  now  followed  state 
intervention  in  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Oklahoma, 
while  the  threat  of  intervention  was  made  in  a  number 
of  other  states.  Such  measures,  however,  led  to  further 
conflicts,  as  in  Kansas,  where  railroad  workers  refused 
to  transport  troops  and  volunteers  to  the  coal  mines. 
The  railroads  made  heavy  reduction  in  service;  coal 
was  withheld  from  foreign  ships,  so  necessary  to  our 
commerce ;  public  service  of  all  kinds  thruout  the  coun- 
try was  curtailed;  privately  owned  industries  began  to 


©  Kttdel  <t  Herbert 

Candles  and  kerosene  lamps  kept  things  going  during  business  hours  in  this  Chicago  office— one  of  the  thousands  thruout  the 
country,  but  especially  in  the  Middle  West,  that  were  forced  to  curtail  light  and  heat  during  the  coal  miners'  strike.  Railroad 
facilities  in  some  states  were  cut  to  a  third  their  usual  amount,  schools  and  churches  closed,  and  business  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  Chicago  office  buildings  were  asked  to  close  at  3:30  p.  m.;  in  New  York  at  4  p.  m.  Even  Broadway  was  dark  after  eight  o'clock 
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DAYLO 

—  the    gift    that 
cannot  disappoint 

TAKE  the  worry  out 
of  Christmas  giving. 
Give  a  DAYLO  — it  is 
bound  to  please  every- 
one on  your  list. 

Many  styles  and  sizes 
— one  for  every  need 
and  every  purse — and 
each  a  beautiful.always 
useful,  welcome  gift. 

All  leading  electrical, 
hardw^are,  drug,  sport- 
ing goods  and  station- 
ery stores  throughout 
the  United  States  and 
Canada  carry  DAYLO. 
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shut  down  or  to  shorten  the  working  day;   and  em- 
ployees were  laid  off. 

Following  closely  on  the  action  against  the  officers  of 
the  Mine  Workers,  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government 
to  investigate  alleged  violations  of  the  Lever  act  by 
operators  and  others.  On  December  4  Judge  Anderson 
ordered  a  special  session  of  the  grand  jury  to  take 
place  in  Indianapolis  on  December  8  to  investigate,  not 
only  the  charges  against  the  operators,  but  also  all 
other  phases  of  the  controversy  in  the  coal  industry. 
Thus  the  investigation  promised  to  be  nation-wide  in 
extent.  The  purpose  of  the  Government  was,  if  possi- 
ble, to  furnish  relief  in  the  coal  crisis,  to  prosecute  all 
violators  of  the  law,  and  to  inflict  upon  them,  if  they 
were  guilty,  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Lever  act, 
namely,  $5000  fine  or  imprisonment  up  to  two  years. 

Pending  the  outcome  of  this  legal  action,  the  ex- 
ecutives of  a  dozen  or  more  states  were  using  their 
authority  to  take  measures  to  get  coal  mined.  Such  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Government  was,  seemingly,  not 
without  effect  on  both  operators  and  miners,  especially 
the  latter.  For,  on  December  7,  the  announcement  was 
made  by  Attorney  General  Palmer  that  a  conference 
had  been  held  in  Washington  the  day  before  between 
himself,  Secretary  Tumulty,  President  Lewis  and  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Greene  of  the  Mine  Workers,  and  that 
this  conference  had  considered  a  definite,  concrete  pro- 
posal from  the  President,  "looking  to  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  the  strike  situation  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
entire  controversy."  Accordingly,  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  President,  the  officers  of  the  Mine 
Workers  called  a  meeting  of  the  miners  general  scale 
committee  and  other  representatives  of  the  organization, 
to  be  held  in  Indianapolis  on  December  9.  This  announce- 
ment came  as  a  distinct  surprize,  and  led  to  a  much 
more  optimistic  feeling  as  to  the  coal  situation.  The 
Government  did  not,  however,  indicate  its  intention  of  re- 
ceding from  its  award  of  a  14  per  cent  wage  increase  to 
the  miners,  altho  it  was  Intimated  that,  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  new  conference,  the  injunction  proceedings 
would  be  stayed.  The  view  was  expressed,  not  by  "neu- 
trals" alone,  but  also  by  miners'  officers,  that  if  Presi- 
dent Lewis  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Greene  had  accept- 
ed the  proposed  statement  of  President  Wilson,  it  was 
almost  certain  that  that  statement  would  meet  with  the 
acceptance  of  the  miners.  In  general,  however,  the  view 
was  taken  that  the  Government  had  scored  a  victory. 

On  December  9  the  conference  took  place  at  Indianap- 
olis, and  the  next  day  it  was  announced  that  the  strike 
had  been  called  off.  The  miners  accepted  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  President  Wilson,  which  specified  that  the 
miners  should  return  to  work  immediately  at  the  14  per 
cent  wage  increase,  and  that  upon  the  resumption  of 
operations,  the  President  would  appoint  a  commission 
of  three  persons  to  investigate  the  question  of  wages 
and  hours,  and  to  report,  if  possible,  within  sixty  days. 

Giving  an  Industrial  Conference 
Another  Chance 

THE  First  Industrial  Conference  went  to  pieces 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  One  of  these  was  the 
fact  that  the  conference  was  made  up  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  three  rather  sharply  distinguished 
groups,  labor,  employers  and  the  public,  that  each  of 
these  groups  had  a  voting  power  only  as  a  unit,  and 
that  the  first  two  entered  the  conference  not  so  much 
to  examine  and  deliberate  as  to  gain  their  own  particu- 
lar ends.  Another  reason  was  the  fact  that  into  the 
conference  there  were  injected  particular  cases,  es- 
pecially the  coal  strike,  whereas  the  conference  should 


have  considered  only  principles,  and  ways  and  means 
that  would  be  applicable  to  any  and  all  cases.  Still  a 
third  reason  was  the  fact  that  the  labor  group  insisted 
that  the  conference,  if  it  should  succeed  in  determining 
upon  principles,  must  include  among  these  the  principle 
of  collective  bargaining,  altho  that  group  did  not  define 
this  principle  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

Notwithstanding  this  miscarriage,  the  conference 
itself  represented  a  principle  which  was  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Labor  and  employers  of  the  public  are 
not,  in  fact,  sharply  separated  groups,  and  each  cannot 
have  things  all  its  own  way.  For  each,  there  must  be 
concessions,  limitations  and  restrictions  as  to  what 
each  shall  demand,  as  to  what  in  justice  to  the  others 
each  may  have,  and  as  to  what,  finally,  because  of  the 
power  of  the  others,  each  will  be  granted.  But  thus  far 
in  the  history  of  our  economic  conflicts,  these  conces- 
sions, limitations  and  restrictions  have  been  determined 
for  the  most  part,  merely  by  the  economic  power  and 
strength  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned — usually 
laborers  and  employers — and  not  on  the  basis  of  any 
principle  that  involves  the  recognition  of  justice  not 
only  to  the  two  parties  but  also  to  the  public. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  a  growing  tendency  at  least  to  endeavor 
to  discover  such  principles,  to  formulate  them,  and, 
once  they  are  formulated,  to  use  them  in  reaching  con- 
clusions as  regards  special  cases.  This  tendency  is  found, 
for  example,  in  the  procedure  of  Dr.  Garfield,  and  those 
who  assisted  him  in  their  examination  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning, and  final  decision  as  to,  the  issues  involved  in 
the  coal  strike. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  that  altho  the  first  conference 
did  not  succeed,  another  conference  should  be  tried. 
The  conference  principle  is  itself  a  correct  one,  while  to 
try,  to  make  mistakes,  to  profit  by  these  and  to  try 


The  Important  Facts  in  the 
Coal  Strike 

November  1 — Strike  of  miners  for  a  60  per  cent  advance 
in  wages  and  a  thirty-hour  week  begun. 

November  1 — Judge  Albert  B.  Anderson  issued  a  tem- 
porary injunction  restraining  oflBcers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  from  prosecuting  the  strike  or  dispensing  strike 
benefits. 

November  8 — Judge  Anderson  issued  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion and  a  mandate  giving  John  L.  Lewis  and  William  Greene 
seventy-two  hours  in  which  to  revoke  and  cancel  the  strike 
order. 

November  11 — Strike  order  revoked  in  compliance  with 
this  mandate. 

November  14 — Conference  of  operators  and  miners  to  fix 
wage  scale  and  end  strike  began  in  Washington,  Secretary 
Wilson  intimating  that  miners  were  entitled  to  approxi- 
mately 30  per  cent  increase.  Operators  then  offered  20  per 
cent,  the  miners  asking  40.  Secretary  Wilson  then  fixed  the 
increase  at  31.60  per  cent.  This  was  accepted  by  miners  and 
rejected  by  operators. 

November  25 — Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  fixed  the  in- 
crease the  men  should  have  at  14  per  cent.  Operators  ac- 
cepted, men  rejected. 

November  27 — Conference  broke  up. 

December  3 — Judge  Anderson  ordered  the  arrest  of  Lewis, 
Green  and  other  miners'  leaders  for   contempt  of  court. 

December  6 — Lewis  and  Greene  accepted  new  proposal 
from  the  President,  thru  Attorney  General  Palmer,  by  which 
they  receive  14  per  cent  increase  pending  inquiry  by  a 
new  Fuel  Commission  to  be  appointed. 

December  9 — Radical  miners  refuse  to  admit  leaders' 
power  to  accept  settlement. 

December  10 — Miners  accept  President  Wilson's  terms 
and  strike  is  ended. 

Miners'  loss  in  wages  (estimated),  $42,000,000. 

Deficit    in    coal   production    (estimated),    35,000,000    tons. 
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again,  is  the  way  in  which  most  successful  methods  and 
means  have,  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  been 
finally  won.  And  so,  whether  this  second  conference 
fails  or  not,  whether  it  meets  with  criticism  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  findings 
— and  it  probably  will  not  have — it  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  that  another  confer- 
ence should  be  called,  and  that  once  convened,  the  con- 
ference should  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  its  predecessor. 
It  was  with  these  mistakes  in  mind  that  President  Wil- 
son in  issuing  the  letter  of  invitation  to  the  seventeen 
men  who  are  now  conferring,  endeavored  to  guide  the 
new  conference  along  paths  that  should  lead  to  some 
positive  results. 

The  conference  met  on  December  1  and  elected  Sec- 
retary Wilson  chairman  and  Herbert  Hoover  vice- 
chairman.  It  determined  upon  secret  sessions  so  that  its 
members  could  feel  "free  to  think  out  loud,"  and  to 
change  their  opinions  without  being  publicly  charged 
with  inconsistency,  and  to  reach  its  decisions  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  The  membership  of  the  conference  is  com- 
posed of  former  state  and  federal  officials,  business  men, 
bankers  and  economists.  Neither  labor  nor  employers 
nor  the  public  as  such  is  represented. 

On  December  6,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  sub- 
stantial progress  was  reported.  The  conference  has  set 
experts  at  work  at  various  phases  of  the  industrial  sit- 
uation, who,  after  the  holidays,  will  report.  Also  repre- 
sentatives of  capital  and  labor  will  at  that  time  be  at 
liberty  to  criticize  the  preliminary  draft  of  the  confer- 
ence's recommendations.  The  conference  has  been  dis- 
cussing "machinery  and  methods"  rather  than  princi- 
ples. This  subject  has  been  considered  under  the  three 
phases  of  workmen  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  of 
public  utilities  and  of  private  industries.  It  is  understood 
that  the  principle  of  the  right  to  strike  has  been  ques- 
tioned as  concerns  the  first  two  cases,  but  not  the  third 
case,  but  that  for  this  the  effort  will  be  made  to  solve 
the  very  important  problem  of  finding  a  substitute  for 
the  strike,  with  its  enormous  economic  losses. 

The  first  report  of  the  results  of  the  conference  is 
most  encouraging,  and  it  would  certainly  be  confoundr 
ing  to  the  critics  if  the  conference  should  succeed  in 
devising  a  plan  so  just  and  rational  that  by  its  own 
momentum  it  would  penetrate  far  into  the  industrial 
structure  of  the  country.  But  in  any  case,  the  confer- 
ence promises  to  make  considerable  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  its  difficult  problems. 

Passing  the  Buck  in  Washington 

THE  forty-five  minute  conference  of  Senators  Fall 
and  Hitchcock  with  President  Wilson  in  his  sick 
room  at  the  White  House  cleared  the  air  in  Wash- 
ington as  has  no  other  recent  event. 

A  survey  of  what  was  accomplished  by  the  conference 
amply  corroborates  Senator  Fall's  report  to  his  col- 
leagues that  the  President  is  mentally  alert  and  as 
capable  as  ever  of  handling  any  situation.  The  confer- 
ence was  not  of  the  President's  choosing.  It  was  forced 
upon  him,  but  he  turned  it  deftly  to  his  own  purposes. 

He  punctured  the  Mexican  war  scare  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  early  reinflation  and  asserted  his  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  Mexican-American  rela- 
tions. He  put  down  disquieting  reports  as  to  his  mental 
condition  and  sought  to  top  the  occasion  by  saddling  the 
responsibility  of  finding  a  way  to  ratify  the  peace 
treaty  upon  his  political  opponents. 

Dr.  Grayson's  announcement  during  the  conference 
that  William  0.  Jenkins,  American  consular  agent  at 
Puebla,  had  been  released  was  so  timely  and  so  dramatic 
as  to  lead  many  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  saved 
for  the  occasion.  It  was  not  until  later,  when  the  tension 
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had  been  relieved,  that  the  public  learned  that  Jenkins 
had  been  bailed  out.  President  Wilson  effectively  closed 
the  subject  with  a  witticism,  and  all  of  Senator  Fall's 
charges  and  evidence  of  Carranza's  anti-Americanism 
have  failed  to  reopen  it. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  following  the  dispatch  of 
his  last  note  to  Carranza  demanding  Jenkins'  release, 
was  summoned  to  testify  in  secret  session  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  committee 
was  considering  Senator  Fall's  resolution  recommend- 
ing severance  of  diplomatic  relations  and  withdrawal 
of  recognition  from  Carranza.  The  resolution  was  based 
upon  the  theory  that  such  action  would  lead  to  the 
downfall  of  Carranza  and  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
government  by  a  coalition  of  his  opponents,  a  theory 
not  dissimilar  from  that  upon  which  the  Allied  Russian 
policy  was  founded. 

The  Jenkins  incident,  Mr.  Lansing  said,  was  the  last 
of  a  long  series  of  affronts  to  the  American  Government 
and  outrages  against  American  citizens.  A  conciliatory 
policy  had  been  pursued  prior  to  1917  because  of  the 
danger  that  the  United  States  would  be  drawn  into  the 
European  war,  but  now  the  time  had  come  for  a  show 
down.  He  indicated  that  his  notes  were  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  predetermined  policy,  but  aroused  grave 
apprehensions  and  misgivings  as  to  the  President's 
condition  when  he  admitted  that  the  Jenkins  incident 
had  not  been  brought  to  the  President's  attention. 

The  committee  decided  by  a  strict  party,  vote,  the 
Democrats  voting  in  the  negative,  to  seek  a  conference 
for  two  of  its  members  with  the  President  to  lay  the 
whole  situation  before  him  and  ask  his  advice  on  the 
disposition  of  the  Fall  resolution.  The  Democrats  were 
not  far  wrong  in  asserting  that  the  Republican  plan 
contemplated  a  "snooping  expedition,"  designed  prin- 
cipally to  establish  whether  the  President  was,  in  fact, 
incapacitated  for  the  duties  of  his  office.  They  were  re- 
lieved by  Senator  Fall's  report. 

The  President's  opinion  on  the  resolution  for  break- 
ing relations  with  Mexico  was  given  in  a  letter  written 
after  the  conference  to  Senator  Fall. 
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"I  should  be  very  gravely  concerned  to  see  any  such 
resolution  pass  the  Congress,"  he  said.  "It  would  con- 
stitute a  reversal  of  our  constitutional  practise,  which 
might  lead  to  very  grave  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
guidance  of  our  foreign  affairs." 

The  initiative  in  directing  foreign  relations,  he  went 
on  to  point  out,  rested  under  the  Constitution  with  the 
executive.  The  advice  of  one  house  of  Congress  was  pro- 
vided for,  but  only  when  asked. 

Senator  Lodge  entirely  agreed  with  the  President. 
"The  responsibility  is  on  his  shoulders,"  he  said.  "Let 
it  rest  there."  The  words  were  almost  identical  with 
those  used  by  the  President  at  the  conference  in  discuss- 
ing with  Senator  Hitchcock  the  status  of  the  peace  treaty 
in  the  Senate.  The  responsibility  for  ratification  had 
passed  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Republicans,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  and  he  added,  "Let  it  rest  there  a  while." 

With  this  assertion  Senator  Lodge  did  not  agree  at 
all.  The  treaty  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate,  he 
said.  It  could  not  be  revived  until  withdrawn  and  resub- 
mitted by  the  President.  In  the  meantime,  neither  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  nor  any  faction  in  the  Senate  had  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  Presi- 
dent's words  were  not  without  effect. 

Senator  Lodge  relaxed  his  pressure  for  quick  adop- 
tion of  his  resolution  declaring  the  war  at  an  end.  While 
it  dealt  with  another  subject.  President  Wilson's  letter 
to  Senator  Fall  made  it  clear  that  he  would  regard  such 
a  resolution  as  unconstitutional  and  without  binding 
effect.  Republican  senators  who  had  not  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  treaty  contest  began  to  show  signs 
of  nervousness.  The  pressure  of  commercial  and  other 
interests  upon  them  for  quick  ratification  has  been  enor- 
mous. 

Senator  Lodge  continued  to  assert  that  without  his 
reservations  the  treaty  could  not  be  ratified,  and  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock,  under  instructions  from  the  President, 
made  no  move  for  compromise.  The  President  had  di- 
rected him  to  await  proposals  from  the  other  side. 

While  the  leaders  apparently  are  as  far  apart  as  ever, 
private  discussions  among  the  followers,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  have  clearly  demonstrated  that 


their  wishes  are  almost  identical.  Left  to  themselves 
they  could  easily  work  out  a  compromise  acceptable  to 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

One  of  the  possibilities  of  the  present  situation  is  a 
break  away  from  the  leaders  and  an  independent  move- 
ment to  save  the  treaty  by  compromise.  For  the  Repub- 
licans it  would  be  a  break  away  from  Senator  Lodge, 
for  the  Democrats  from  the  President,  because  it  has 
been  indicated  that  Senator  Hitchcock  would  not  oppose 
such  an  effort.  If  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  ratifi- 
cation with  compromize  reservations  were  secured  in 
this  way,  the  responsibility  of  accepting  or  rejecting  it 
would  lie  with  the  President. 

Both  sides  in  the  Senate  want  ratification;  neither 
side  wants  the  treaty  as  an  issue  in  the  1920  campaign. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  well  be  an  issue  if  Republican  and 
Democratic  senators  continue  to  give  support  to  their 
respective  leaders  in  their  present  attitudes. 

Pending  final  disposition  of  the  treaty,  the  Senate  is 
having  difficulty  in  concentrating  its  attention  on  do- 
mestic legislation.  The  Cummins  bill  for  the  return  of 
the  railroads  to  private  ownership  has  been  before  the 
Senate  since  the  session  opened  with  very  little  attention 
being  given  to  the  debate.  It  has  been  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  a  quorum  in  the  Senate  for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

The  investigation  of  Senator  Newberry's  Michigan 
campaign  for  election  to  the  Senate,  which  in  other  days 
would  have  been  a  sensation,  is  now  only  an  annoy- 
ance. Democratic  senators  have  failed  to  grasp  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  the  charges  against  Senator  Newberry 
to  partizan  advantage.  Senators  on  both  sides  realize 
that  much  money  must  be  spent  to  secure  their  reelec- 
tion in  future  campaigns  and  look  with  little  favor  on 
attempts  at  strict  enforcement  of  the  law. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

Mexico  in  the  Balance 

AFTER  the  dispatch  by  Secretary  Lansing  of  the 
second  diplomatic  note  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment demanding  the  immediate  release  of  Wil- 
liam 0.  Jenkins,  the  United  States  consular  agent  at 
Puebla,  who  had  been  rearrested,  confined,,  accused  of 
perjury,  but  all  without  justification,  as  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  State  Department  showed,  the  tension  be- 
tween the  two  governments  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
decreased.  No  one  could  foresee  what  the  outcome  of 
the  Jenkins  case  would  be,  especially  as  it  was  the  cul- 
mination of  a  series  of  occurrences  in  Mexico  for  a 
number  of  years  that  had  strained  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  governments.  There  was  the 
Tampico  incident,  the  border  outrages,  the  repeated 
violations  of  the  property  rights  of  American  citizens, 
and  the  all  too  frequent  assaults  on  their  persons.  Many 
felt  that  the  Government,  both  in  this  and  in  the  pre 
ceding  administration,  had  been  somewhat  supine  as 
regards  the  protection  of  American  rights  in  Mexico, 
and  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  take  a  firm  stand. 
The  Jenkins  incident  might  not  of  itselfj^e  a  sufficient 
reason  for  war,  but  as  the  latest  instance  of  a  series  of 
infringements  of  American  rights  it  might  well  be- 
come the  spark  that  would  cause  the  explosion. 

However,  with  the  very  natural  effect  of  greatly  re- 
lieving the  tension,  there  suddenly  came  the  report  on 
December  4,  even  while  Senators  Fall  and  Hitchcock 
were  conferring  with  the  President  about  the  Mexican 
situation,  that  Jenkins  had  been  released.  Mr.  Jenkins' 
release  was  announced  in  a  dispatch  to  the  State  De- 
partment from  Third  Secretary  Hanna  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Hanna  had  been  sent  by 
the  Washington  Government  to  Puebla  to  effect  the 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  the  Mexican  Gov- 
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ernment  had,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Lansing's  two  notes, 
also  sent  General  Gonzales  to  investigate  the  facts  in 
the  case.  General  Gonzales  substantiated  the  position 
taken  by  the  Washington  Government  in  behalf  of  Jen- 
kins. Two  peons  confessed  to  him  that  their  statements 
that  Jenkins  was  in  collusion  with  the  rebels  who  had 
abducted  him  in  order  to  discredit  the  Carranza  Gov- 
ernment, were  false.  They  and  other  witnesses  testified 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  make  such  false  state- 
ments under  duress.  Mr.  Hanna  announced  in  his  dis- 
patch, "These  facts  are  shown  by  the  court  record  of 
the  case." 

On  December  10  the  reply  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  the  last  note  of  Secretary  Lansing  had  not  been 
received,  and  the  Jenkins  case  was  still  pending  with 
the  President  in  control.  Developments  were,  however, 
taking  place,  such  as  Jenkins'  demand  that  he  be  either 
released  unconditionally  or  returned  to  jail,  but  the 
extreme  tension  had  disappeared. 

Still  After  the  Reds 

THE  hunt  for  the  "Reds"  to  which  the  country  was 
awakened  by  the  shots  from  the  L  W.  W.  head- 
quarters in  Centralia,  Washington,  still  continues, 
tho  seemingly  with  some  letup  as  far  as  raids  and  ar- 
rests and  the  seizure  of  radical  literature  is  concerned. 
Whether  or  not  this  means  that  anything  more  than  the 
most  superficial  symptoms  have  been  dealt  with,  while 
the  disease  is  still  pursuing  its  quiet  and  insidious 
course,  remains  to  be  seen,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
it  does  not.  But,  at  least,  the  country  has  awakened  to 
the  presence  of  maladies  that  affect  the  body  politic,  and 
that  is  something  to  be  thankful  for. 

The  raids,  arrests,  seizures  and  hearings  have  led 
into  unexpected  places  and  have  brought  forth  surpriz- 
ing disclosures.  One  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of 
evidence  is  that  there  has  been  living  in  New  York  a 
man  by  the  name  of  L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  who  claims 
to  be  the  "Ambassador"  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  who 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  active  agent  of  the  Lenin- 
Trotzky  Government,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 


about  in  this  country  the  same  conditions  that  exist  in 
Russia. 

Martens  has  been  examined  before  the  Lusk  Investi- 
gating Committee  a  number  of  times.  Deputy  Attorney 
General  S.  A.  Berger,  who  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  Lusk  committee,  stated  on  November  18  that,  altho 
the  examination  of  Martens  had  thus  far  only  scratched 
the  surface,  it  had  nevertheless  shown  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Republic  to  spread  prop- 
aganda calculated  to  overthrow  organized  government 
everywhere. 

Martens  sent  a  telegram  of  protest  to  Secretary  Lan- 
sing on  November  18,  but  without  avail.  At  a  subse- 
quent appearance  before  the  Lusk  committee,  Martens 
again  testified,  tho  under  protest,  that  couriers  who 
elude  the  Allied  blockade  against  Russia  reach  New 
York  regularly  with  money  and  instructions  sent  by 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  to  the  Soviet  agents  here.  Martens 
applied  for  a  stay  of  proceedings  requiring  him  to  pro- 
duce before  the  Lusk  committee  correspondence  with 
the  Lenin-Trotzky  Government,  but  this  was  denied  him 
by  Justice  Greenbaum,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  ground  that  "this  represen- 
tative of  the  so-called  Soviet  Government,  which  this 
country  does  not  recognize,  has  in  his  possession  hun- 
dreds of  circular  letters  written  by  Lenin  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  what  they  call  capitalistic  govern- 
ment." 

The  Lusk  committee,  continuing  its  investigations, 
brought  forth  on  December  4  the  fact  that  Dr.  Michel 
Mislig,  as  treasurer  of  the  Russian  Socialistic  Federa- 
tion, had  issued  funds  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  last 
Communist  convention  at  Chicago,  and  "that  the  Fed- 
eration had  a  membership  of  10,000  in  virtually  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Mislig  testified  that  the 
doctrines  advocated  by  this  organization  were  Bolshe- 
vistic, and  that  he  believed  that  half  of  the  membership 
consisted  of  American  citizens. 

The  trail  of  the  serpent  has  also  led  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  of  the  United  States.  To  raid  "Red" 
strongholds,  seize  their  literature,  arrest  them  and 
make  them  testify,  seems,  as  the  laws  of  this  country 


(§  Vndertcood  &  Indentooi 

A  significant  point  in  Massachusetts'  fight  against  Bolshevism  in  labor — the  new  Boston  police  force  drawn  up  for  inspection  by 
Governor  Coolidge  (right,  wearing  soft  hat).  Last  September  the  Boston  police  struck  for  higher  wages  and  the  right  to  affiliate  with 
labor  unions.  There  were  some  bad  days  of  rioting  and  stealing  as  a  result  before  order  could  be  established  by  military  policing. 
Governor  Coolidge  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  unionizing  of  city  police  and  was  reelected  on  the  issue  "There  is  no  right  to 
strike  against  the  public  safety."  When  the  striking  policemen  asked  for  their  old  jobs  back  he  answered  them  by  sticking 
nncompromizingly    to    his    refusal    to    recognize    a    police    union;    and    a    new    force    of    policemen    was    organized    in    Boston 


(c)  Inieruattonat  t  Um 

The  new   United   States   Secretary   of   Commerce,   Joshua  Willis 
seven  terms.  During  the  Democratic  control  of  the  House  he  w 
The    work   that    he    did    in    the    Congressional   investigation    of    s 

now  stand,  to  leave  the  question  still  open  as  to  what 
next  to  do  with  them,  once  they  are  convicted.  Imprison 
them  or  deport  them  would  seem  to  be  the  obvious  solu- 
tion to  that  problem,  but  the  former  course  seems  not 
to  be  legal,  and  the  latter  to  be  fraught  with  difficulties. 
Thus  with  hundreds  of  "Reds"  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try ordered  deported  by  the  Commissioner  General  of 
Immigration  and  taken  to  Ellis  Island  for  deportation, 
it  turns  out  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
overruled  the  Department  of  Immigration,  and  ordered 
their  release  either  on  their  own  recognizance  or  on 
small  bonds.  And  it  has  seemed  to  be  a  veritable  labor 
of  Hercules  to  deport  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Berkman,  convicted  anarchists  and  fomentors  of  revo- 
lution for  many  years.  Aroused  by  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Immigration, 
having  investigated  conditions  on  Ellis  Island,  returned 
to  Washington  December  1  to  turn  the  searchlight  on 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  charge  is  that  the  "Reds" 
who  were  ordered  to  be  deported  have  friends  among 
the  subordinates  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  preoccupation  of  their  superiors 
with  such  problems  as  the  coal  strike  to  issue  orders  of 
release.  The  members  of  the  committee  pointed  to  the 
astonishing  fact  that,  as  regards  the  use  of  red  tape, 
they  had  discovered  one  case  in  New  York  where  an 
anarchist  had  succeeded  in  stalling  off  the  officials  for 
more  than  five  years  by  innumerable  court  writs  and 
appeals. 

Also  illustrating  the  effects  of  red  tape  are  the 
cases  of  Goldman  and  Berkman.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  began  a  month  ago  to  take  steps 
toward  having  these  two  anarchists  deported,  but  up  to 


Alexander,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri  for 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
hipping    combinations    is    now    embodied    in    the    Shipping    Act 

December  10  this  very  desirable  end  had  not  been  at- 
tained. The  two  have  succeeded  in  delaying  deportation 
by  taking  every  possible  advantage  of  the  statutes,  such 
as  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  on  December  10  they 
were  still  with  us. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  either  that  there  is  unneces- 
sary delay  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or 
that  the  department's  hands  are  tied  by  inadequate  laws 
— which  it  is,  may  be  a  question.  But  the  first  alterna- 
tive has  led  to  the  criticism  of,  and  allegations  against. 
Attorney  General  Palmer  by  such  men  as  Senator  Poin- 
dexter  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Taft.  A  good  citizen  of  the  United 
States  therefore  might  say:  Either  let  the  Department 
of  Justice  produce  results,  or,  if  it  cannot,  then  let  Con- 
gress legally  cut  the  red  tape. 

Parleying  with  the  Bolsheviki 

THERE  are  two  international  conferences  now  be- 
ing held  by  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment: one  at  Copenhagen  with  the  British  over 
the  question  of  exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  other  at 
Dorpat  with  the  Esthonians  over  the  question  of  peace. 
In  the  Copenhagen  conference  Great  Britain  is  rep- 
resented by  James  O'Grady,  M.  P.,  and  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment by  Maxim  Litvinov,  former  Bolshevik  agent  in 
London.  There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  but 
Litvinov  is  trying  to  bring  in  the  question  of  the  mili- 
tary intervention  and  blockade  of  Russia  by  the  Allies 
with  a  view  of  opening  peace  negotiations,  which  the 
British  representative  is  not  empowered  to  consider. 
The  Bolshevik  delegation  at  the  Dorpat  conference  is 
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composed  of  twenty-eight  members,  most  prominent  of 
whom  are  Krassin,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce; 
Joffe,  leader  of  the  Bolshevilt  commission  at  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  conference  that  made  peace  with  Germany,  and 
Radek,  Bolshevik  representative  at  Berlin.  The  Bol- 
shevik and  the  Esthonian  commissions  have  already 
reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  basis  and  order  of  dis- 
cussion. Representatives  of  the  other  border  states, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland  and  Finland  are  in  attend- 
ance but  are  undecided  whether  to  participate  officially 
in  the  peace  conference.  It  is  officially  announced  that 
Esthonia  cannot  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  representa- 
tives except  on  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Associated 
Powers.  The  peace  terms  proposed  by  the  Bolsheviki  at 
Dorpat  comprize  thirteen  points  as  follows: 

1.  Mutual  recognition  of  independence. 

2.  Suspension  of  the  state  of  war. 

3.  Suspension  of  hostilities  and  determination  of  the  time 
for  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 

4.  Declaration  by  the  Esthonian  Government  of  the  non- 
existence of  alliances  between  the  states  warring  with  the 
Soviet. 
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Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

There  seems  to  be  a  comeback 


5.  Similar  declarations  with  reference  to  other  forces  op- 
posed to  the  Soviet  Government. 

6.  The  internment  and  disarmament  of  General  Yude- 
nitch  (commander  of  the  Russian  Northwest  Army)  and 
the  impounding  of  his  war  stores  under  seal. 

7.  Amnesty  for  all  citizens  condemned  for  support  of  the 
Soviet  Government  or  taking  part  in  the  third  Interna- 
tionale. 

8.  Provisions  for  a  commercial  treaty. 

9.  Resumption  of  diplomatic  relations. 

10.  Resumption  of  postal  and  telegraphic  relations. 

11.  Joining  up  of  railways. 

12.  Transit  over  the  Esthonian  railways  of  goods  from 
Esthonian  ports  bound  for  Russia. 

13.  The  establishment  of  dockage  facilities  for  Soviet 
Russian-bound  goods. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  the  advantage  in  negotiating 
with  the  border  states,  for  they  are  able  to  promise 
them  freedom  and  independence  while  the  Allies  are 
more  or  less  committed  to  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Russia  in  its  entirety  with  the  exception  of  Poland  and 
Finland.  Litvinov  says:  "Secession  will  be  allowed  to 
all  in  the  hope  that  a  natural  economic  alliance  will 


bring  us  all  together  in  time."  It  is  understood  that  the 
Bolsheviki  are  willing  to  give  substantial  guarantees 
that  the  external  obligations  of  Russia,  such  as  bonds 
held  by  British  and  French,  will  be  paid  on  condition 
that  the  blockade  is  lifted  and  the  foreign  armies 
withdrawn. 

The  strong  desire  of  the  Bolsheviki  for  peace  was 
shown  by  the  Seventh  All  Russia  Soviet  of  Soviets, 
which  met  at  Moscow  the  first  of  December  and  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

The  Soviet  Government  proposed  peace  to  the  Entente 
on  August  5  and  has  repeated  the  proposal  eight  times 
since.  It  affirms  again  its  unalterable  desire  for  peace.  It 
offers  to  all  the  Entente  Powers — England,  France,  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  together  or  separately — to  begin 
negotiations. 

Military  operations  are  still  going  in  favor  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  Kolchak,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Omsk, 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  a  stand  at  Novo-Nikolayevsk, 
600  miles  east  of  his  former  capital,  but  now  he  is 
evacuating  that  city  and  retiring  to  Tomsk.  Denikin  is 
being  continually  forced  back  southward,  and  what  is 
more  serious,  the  Bolsheviki  have  risen  in  his  rear  and 
again  secured  possession  of  the  Crimea  and  some  of  the 
Black  Sea  ports  thru  which  he  receives  his  supplies. 
The  Caucasus  is  also  said  to  be  in  revolt.  The  Soviet 
wireless  reports  a  victory  on  the  Persian  border  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  would  indicate  that  they  were 
trying  to  gain  possession  of  Krasno-vodsk,  the  Caspian 
terminus  of  the  Turkestan  railroad.  Their  advance  in 
this  quarter  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  Persians 
and  Afghans,  among  whom  they  have  been  carrying 
on  an  active  propaganda. 

Concluding  Peace  With  Germany 

THE  demand  of  the  Allies  that  the  Germans  sign  a 
protocol  imposing  other  and  more  stringent  con- 
ditions than  were  contained  in  the  armistice  and 
treaty  of  Versailles  was  resented  by  the  Germans  on 
various  grounds.  They  asked  for  the  return  to  the 
fatherland  of  the  prisoners  held  in  France.  They  object- 
ed to  being  obliged  to  arrest  and  deliver  over  to  a  hos- 
tile court  the  German  officers  and  men  accused  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  war.  They  protested  against  the 
clause  permitting  the  French  forces  to  invade  and  oc- 
cupy German  territory  at  any  time  they  chose  and 
under  any  pretext.  They  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  sinking  of  the  German  fleet  interned  by  the  British 
at  Scapa  Flow  and  requested  that  the  question  of  rep- 
aration for  the  loss  of  the  fleet  be  referred  to  The 
Hague  court  for  arbitration. 

According  to  the  German  view.  Admiral  von  Renter, 
in  charge  of  the  German  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  was  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  German  Government 
by  the  British  and  hence  acted  upon  his  awn.  initiative 
and  responsibility  in  ordering  the  ships  to  be  scuttled 
en  the  day  the  peace  treaty  was  signed.  The  armistice 
stipulated  that  the  German  warships  should  be  interned 
in  a  neutral  port,  but  the  British  insisted  that  they 
should  be  sent  instead  to  a  British  port,  where  they 
would  be  surrounded  by  British  warships. 

The  Allies,  however,  refuse  to  relieve  the  German 
Government  of  the  charge  of  responsibility  for  the  sink- 
ing at  Scapa  Flow,  and,  in  refutation  of  the  German 
claim  that  Admiral  von  Renter  acted  without  instiga- 
tion from  Berlin,  they  cite  a  Mote  dated  May  9,  1918, 
found  in  the  sunken  flagship,  from  Admiral  von  Trotha, 
of  the  German  Admiralty,  telling  Renter  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  fleet  "cannot  be  decided  without  us;  it 
will  be  finished  by  us  and  delivery  to  the  enemy  avoid- 
ed," The  Allies  refused  to  refer  the  question  to  The 
Hague,  but  consented  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
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Japan 

Baron  Shidehara  (left)  is 
coming  to  this  country  soon 
to  represent  the  Imperial 
Government      of      Japan 

Italy 

Italy's  Ambassador,  recently 
arrived  in  the  United  States, 
is  Baron  Romano  Avezzano 
(right).  In  this  photograph, 
which  was  taken  just  as  he 
landed,  are  (left  to  right) 
Miss  Yolanda  Avezzano,  Gen- 
eral Guglielmotti,  Baroness 
Avezzano  and  the  Ambassador 
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Poland 

The  new  nation  of 
Poland  sends  as  its 
first  Minister  to  the 
United  States  Prince 
Casimir  Lubomirski, 
photographed  above 
when  he  arrived  a 
month  ago  with  his 
wife,    Lady    Theresa 


@  I'nderwood  &  Vndertcood 

Peru 

At  the  right  is  the 
Peruvian  Ambassa- 
dor and  his  party  en 
route  from  Val- 
paraiso, Chile,  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Pezet  is,  at  the 
left;  then  her  hus- 
band, the  Ambassa- 
dor; then  their  niece 
and  nephew,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.      Oscar      Pezet 
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Siam 

Phya  Prabha  Kara- 
vongese  is  the  near- 
est English  equiva- 
lent to  the  name  of 
the  new  Siamese 
Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  With 
him  (above)  is  his 
daughter,  who  re- 
fuses to  struggle 
with  our  mispro- 
nunciation and  an- 
nounces her  name  as 
Betty.  Ambassador 
Karavongese  comes 
here  from  Paris, 
where  he  represent- 
ed the  kingdom  of 
Siam  at  the  Allied 
Peace        Conference 
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Manchester,   Massachusetts,  has   set  an   excellent   example   in   this    community    house    memorial    to    men    who    served    in    the    war 


indemnity  for  the  lost  warships  in  "a  spirit  of  equity, 
after  a  hearing  by  the  Reparations  Commission."  No 
concession  was  made  on  any  of  the  other  points  raised 
by  the  Germans. 

The  French  suspect  that  the  Germans  are  not  dis- 
banding their  army  according  to  the  treaty,  but  are 
secretly  reorganizing  it  under  various  disguises  so  as 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Allied  forces  from 
the  Rhine  into  the  interior.  A  note  was  dispatched  on 
December  1  by  the  Supreme  Council  requesting  the 
German  Government  to  disband  the  bodies  known  as 
the  Public  Security  Police,  the  Volunteer  Guard  and  the 
Citizens'  Guard.  The  German  Government  in  reply  de- 
clares these  organizations  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  against  the  Bolsheviki  and  asserts  that 
the  army  is  being  reduced  to  the  stipulated  maximum 
of  200,000  as  fast  as  possible.  Berlin  has  a  working 
class  population  of  750,000,  of  whom  more  than  a  third 
are  communists.  The  Security  Police  force  in  Berlin 
numbers  only  8,000.  According  to  Marshal  Foch,  Ger- 
many has  still  1,200,000  men  under  arms  and  several 
millions  more  in  reserve. 

Mr.  Polk,  the  head  of  the  American  Peace  Commis- 
sion, sent  a  note  to  Baron  von  Lersner,  in  which  he 
warns  the  Germans  against  interpreting  the  action  of 
the  Senate  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  delega- 
tion from  Paris  as  indicating  a  disposition  to  favor 
Germany  or  the  relaxation  of  the  conditions  imposed 
upon  her.  Mr.  Polk  said: 

There  may  be  in  America  different  understandings  about 
the  treaty  of  peace,  but  there  are  no  two  understandings 
about  the  obligations  which  devolve  upon  Germany  and  the 
affection  which  holds  us  to  our  allies,  especially  to  France. 

At  the  time  when  the  treaty  with  Germany  was 
being  considered.  Premier  Clemenceau  protested  that 
it  did  not  afford  sufficient  protection  against  a  future 
attack  by  Germany,  In  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  France 
President  Wilson  and  Premier  Lloyd  George  agreed  to 
sign  a  convention  assuring  France  of  the  support  of 
American  and  British  forces  in  case  of  unprovoked  at- 
tack by  Germany,  This  agreement  was  conditioned  upon 
its  being  ratified  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  both  coun- 
tries. It  was  promptly  approved  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  American  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  upon 
it.  Now,  however,  Great  Britain  has  agreed  to  make  her 
guarantee  of  protection  absolute  even  if  the  United 
States  refuses  to  concur. 

Great  Britain  and  France  have  further  agreed  to 
guarantee  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  as  be- 
fore the  war,  regardless  of  such  protection  as  a  League 
of  Nations  may  afford. 
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The  German  Government  charges  the  Allies  with  vio- 
lation of  the  armistice,  not  only  by  retaining  German 
prisoners  to  work  in  France,  but  by  forcing  them  to 
serve  in  the  Polish  army.  A  British  steamer,  "St.  He- 
lena," was  carrying  700  German  prisoners  thru  the  Kiel 
Canal  to  Danzig  when  one  of  them  tried  to  escape  and 
was  fired  upon  by  the  British.  The  German  police  then 
boarded  the  "St.  Helena"  and  secured  the  release  of 
600  of  the  men  who  were  being  transported  to  Poland 
against  their  will. 

The  Mystery  of  Afghanistan 

LITTLE  by  little  the  cloud  is  lifting  from  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  we  can  now  follow  the  sequence  of 
events  of  which  we  have  only  caught  tantalizing 
glimpses  during  the  last  five  years.  It  was  not  known 
and  scarcely  suspected  that  during  the  Great  War  Eng- 
land had  to  carry  on  a  little  war  with  the  Afridi  that 
required  the  presence  of  a  considerable  body  of  white 
troops  on  the  Afghan  border.  It  was  rumored  during 
the  war  that  German  agents  were  received  at  Kabul  by 
the  Amir,  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  attempts  of  the 
Germans  and  Turks  to  win  over  the  Amir  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  British  were  altogether  fruitless.  Now, 
however,  it  has  been  revealed  that  he  went  so  far  as  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Germany,  the  content  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  This  was  a  violation  of  the 
stipulation  imposed  upon  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahman 
Khan  in  1880,  when  he  was  seated  by  the  British  upon 
the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  that  he  should  "have  no  po- 
litical relation  with  any  foreign  power  except  with  the 
British  Government."  In  compensation  of  this  limita- 
tion of  his  sovereignty  the  Amir  received  an  annual 
subsidy  from  the  Indian  Government  and  was  allowed 
to  import  arms  from  India.  Habib  Ulla,  who  succeeded 
him,  continued  to  draw  his  subsidy,  which  was  raised 
to  $600,000  a  year,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  good  friend 
of  the  British,  altho  his  loyalty  was  somewhat  strained 
by  the  discovery  that  in  1907  an  agreement  had  been 
concluded  without  his  knowledge  or  consent  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  Afghanistan  was 
definitely  placed  within  the  British  "sphere  of  influ- 
ence." In  the  midst  of  the  late  war  Russia,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  England's  need  of  her,  negotiated  with  the 
British  for  a  slice  of  Afghan  territory,  also  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Amir,  who  heard  of  it  only  when 
the  Bolsheviki  published  the  secret  documents  of  the 
Petrograd  archives. 

When  it  appeared  that  Germany  had  lost  the  war  the 
Amir  Habib  Ulla  sent  off  the  Germans  and  took  advan- 
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tage  of  the  collapse  of  the  Russian  Empire  to  negotiate 
an  alliance  with  the  Khans  of  Russian  Turkestan,  pos- 
sibly with  the  view  of  annexing  the  territory  lying  on 
his  northern  frontier.  In  the  midst  of  this  maneuver  he 
was  assassinated  last  February  by  his  courtiers  and 
was  buried  on  the  golf  course  at  Kabul.  His  addiction 
to  this  game  and  other  outlandish  customs  had  long 
been  a  cause  of  offense  to  pious  Moslems,  and  by  mak- 
ing a  royal  cemetery  of  the  links,  they  put  an  end  to 
the  golf  craze. 

The  third  and  favorite  of  his  seven  wives,  the  fasci- 
nating but  domineering  Ulya  Hazrat,  if  she  was  not  a 
party  to  the  murder  at  least  took  advantage  of  it  to 
secure  the  vacant  throne  for  her  son,  Aman  Ulla  Khan, 
now  twenty-seven  years  old.  The  British  authorities 
were  at  first  disposed  to  view  his  accession  with  favor 
and  extended  their  congratulations,  but  he  speedily  dis- 
sipated their  illusion  by  issuing  an  arrogant  declaration 
of  war  and  invading  India  near  the  famous  Khyber 
Pass.  The  reason  he  alleged  for  intervening  in  India 
was  the  same  as  is  sometimes  brought  in  the  United 
States  as  a  reason  for  intervening  in  Mexico,  namely, 
that  the  country  on  his  southern  boundary  was  so  an- 
archical and  badly  governed  that  he  was  afraid  lest  the 
spirit  of  unrest  should  spread  into  his  own  land.  His 
incursion  into  India  was  arranged  to  coincide  with  ris- 
ings among  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  in  the  hope 
of  starting  a  revolution  that  would  overthrow  the  Brit- 
ish rule.  One  of  his  agents  in  India  was  the  Afghan 
postmaster  at  Peshawar,  Gholam  Hyder.  He  posed  as  a 
collector  of  Oriental  rugs  and  in  that  role  was  enabled 
to  receive  by  day  or  night  strange  people  from  Persia, 
Turkey  and  India.  Those  who  watched  him  must  have 
thought  that  he  was  an  "easy  mark"  considering  the 
large  sums  he  paid  out  for  the  sort  of  rugs  and  carpets 
brought  by  the  strange  people  who  came  to  him  by 
night  or  day  from  Persia,  Turkey  and  various  parts  of 
India.  It  was  his  plan  that  the  6000  Afghans  and  Pa- 
thans  in  Peshawar  were  to  make  a  rush  for  the  British 
barracks  on  the  night  of  May  10  when  the  Afghan 
troops  were  to  make  their  raid  thru  Khyber  Pass. 

But  the  British  got  wind  of  it  and  three  days  before 
the  appointed  time  Gholam  Hyder  and  his  co-conspira- 
tors were  arrested  and  rushed  off  to  Rangoon.  The 
Indian  insurrection  was  put  down  without  difficulty 
and  the  Afghan  invasion  was  met  by  the  largest  force 
ever  collected  on  the  frontier,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men.  A  new  weapon,  the  airplane,  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  and  with  this  they  were  enabled  to  en- 
filade the  mountain  passes  and  to  rain  bombs  upon 
Kabul,  the  capital. 

After  three  months  of  desultory  border  warfare  a 
treaty  of  peace,  or  more  properly  speaking  a  six  months' 
armistice,  was  signed  at  Rawal  Pindi  on  August  8. 
This  document  as  published  seemed  to  be  altogether  in 
favor  of  the  British,  for  by  it  the  Amir  relinquished 
his  subsidy  and  back  pay  and  the  privilege  of  import- 
ing munitions  thru  India.  But  it  was  afterward  di- 
vulged that  the  treaty  had  an  appendix  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  from  the  Viceroy  of  India  by  which  the  Amir 
v/as  released  from  his  obligation  to  conduct  his  foreign 
relations  exclusively  thru  the  British  Government.  This 
concession  of  the  British  gave  the  young  Amir  some 
grounds  for  boasting  that  he  had  accomplished  what  he 
declared  in  his  inaugural  proclamation  that  he  would 
do,  make  Afghanistan  "internally  and  externally  free 
and  independent."  The  London  Times,  which  had  con- 
gratulated the  Government  on  the  treaty  as  first  given 
out,  now  accuses  it  of  having  muddled  the  whole  mat- 
ter and  deceived  the  public.  It  has  lately  leaked  out  that 
the  Afghans  never  retired  altogether  within  their  bor- 
ders, altho  the  Viceroy  of  India  declared  in  June  that 


"so  long  as  a  single  Afghan  regular  soldier  remains  on 
-our  side  peace  negotiations  are  out  of  the  question." 
The  recent. announcement  that  the  British  airmen  have 
bombarded  Wana  to  stop  raids  from  that  town  would 
imply  that  it  is  still  occupied  by  Afghan  troops  and 
Wana  is  in  Waziristan,  twenty  miles  beyond  the  Afghan 
boundary.  It  has  also  transpired  that  the  British  med- 
ical service  broke  down  in  the  Afghan  campaign  as  it 
did  in  Mesopotamia.  An  epidemic  of  cholera  and  other 
diseases  occurred  among  the  troops  on  the  frontier  and 
early  in  July  there  were  7830  cases  of  sickness  of 
which  2289  were  British.  This  and  the  danger  of  Indian 
risings  in  the  rear  probably  explains  why  the  British 
did  not  undertake  an  advance  toward  Kabul  and  why 
they  were  willing  to  make  such  a  serious  concession  to. 
secure  peace. 

Amir  Aman  Ulla  Khan  made  immediate  use  of  his 
new  freedom  to  send  an  embassy  to  Moscow  and  to  ask 
the  aid  of  the  Soviet  Government  "to  free  the  entire 
East  from  European  imperialism."  The  young  Amir 
appears  to  have  become  a  convert  to  Bolshevism.  One  of 
his  chief  advisers,  Barakat  Ulla,  has  written  a  pamphlet 
to  prove  that  Bolshevism  is  to  be  found  in  the  Koran 
and  this  is  being  printed  at  Kabul  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand in  Arabic,  Persian  and  Hindustani  and  distributed 
thruout  the  East  by  special  couriers.  Th  :  Amir's  father- 
in-law,  Mohammed  Tarzi,  is  said  to  iiave  brought  a 
large  sum  of  Bolshevik  money  to  Afghanistan  in  1918. 
The  defeat  of  Kolchak  and  Denikin  by  the  Bolsheviki 
and  the  evacuation  of  Turkestan  by  the  British  has 
broken  down  the  barrier  between  Soviet  Russia  and 
Afghanistan  and  the  two  allied  powers  have  joined 
forces  at  the  Merv  Oasis,  famous  as  the  bone  of  con- 
tention between  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.  The  Afghan  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  General  Mohammed  Vali  Khan,  is  now  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Paris  and  the  Soviet  Government  has 
asked  Esthonia  to  grant  him  free  passage  so  he  can 
attend  the  Peace  Conference. 


IJcr  Ehilose 

A  Swiss  cartoon  on  profiteering,  from  Nebelspalter.  Ziirit-h. 
Prison  Inmate:  "Hi,  Warder,  you  must  take  him  out.  We  don't 
want  any  profiteer  in  here  with  us.  We  are  all  honest  criminals"' 


A  Train  That  Runs  on  Roads 


IN  motor  transportation  there  is 
evident  a  consistent  growth  in  the 
use  of  trailers  with  motor  trucks, 
or  in  what  might  properly  be  termed 
the  motor  train.  Thus  employed  the 
trailer  is  a  highway  freight  car  and 
the  motor  truck  that  hauls  it  a  road 
locomotive,  which  itself  also  carries  a 
load.  There  is  an 


By  John  R.  Eustis 

about    40    per    cent    or    more    on    each 
ton  hauled. 

The  semi-trailer  has  certain  advan- 
tages peculiar  to  itself.  It  has  only  two 
wheels,  located  at  the  rear,  and  the 
front  end  is  supported  on  the  rear  end 
of  the  truck  or  tractor.  The  truck  has 
no  body,  the  entire  load  being  carried 


economic  reason 
for  the  increas- 
ing use  of  trail- 
ers, as  with  them 
the  load  moved 
by  a  motor  truck 
is  multiplied  from 
two  to  four 
times,  with  an 
added  operating 
cost  of  less  than 
25  per  cent.  To  be 
weighed  against 
this  is  the  limit- 
ed capacity  of 
motor  trucks,  de- 
signed and  built 
solely  to  carry 
loads,  to  exceed 
this  limit  by  also 
hauling  additional 
burdens.       This 

limit  becomes  more  restricted  where  road 
surfaces  are  poor  and  grades  numerous 
and  severe.  However,  "the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating"  and  mo- 
tor trucks  are  successfully  hauling 
loaded  trailers  in  various  lines  of  work 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  principle  of  the  trailer  is  old, 
but  its  application  to  motor  vehicles  is 
comparatively  recent  and  its  utility 
and  economy  are  just  beginning  to  be 
realized.  In  pioneer  days  the  farmer 
took  his  grain  to  the  mill  on  horseback, 
a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a  trip.  But 
when  the  trails  were  widened  into 
roads,  he  hitched  his  horse  to  a  wagon 
and  took  a  wagon  load  each  trip.  The 
obsolete  "grip"  car  hauled  a  train  of 
trailer  street  cars;  the  railroad  locomo- 
tive pulls  500  tons  or  more  of  freight 
in  a  long  train  of  "trailers";  the  tow- 
boat  pulls  a  string  of  barges;  and  ocean 
and  lake  freighters  tow  one,  two  or 
three  other  loaded  ships  in  addition  to 
their  own  cargoes. 

This  same  idea  is  now  applied  to  au- 
tomobiles and  motor  trucks.  It  has  been 
found  that  they  also  can  draw  more 
than  they  can  carry.  Given  hard-sur- 
faced, fairly  level  roads,  a  motor  truc'- 
can  pull  at  least  one  trailer  with  a  load 
equal  to  that  on  the  truck  itself,  and 
a  passenger  automobile  can  draw  a 
trailer  with  1000  pounds  of  load  or 
more. 

And  they  do  this  with  only  a 
slight  reduction  in  speed  and  small  in- 
crease in  fuel  and  oil  consumption  and 
tire  wear.  Thus,  a  two-ton  truck  is 
made  to  transport  a  total  of  four  to 
five  tons,  and  a  five-ton  vehicle  a  double 
load  of  ten  tons.  The  increase  in  oper- 
ating cost  is  claimed  not  to  exceed  15 
to  20  per  cent,  so  there  is  a  saving  of 
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The  semi-trailer  not  only  reduces  the  cost  of  haulage  but  it  has 
the   peculiar   advantage    of   being    readily   attached    or    detached 


on  the  semi-trailer.  A  special  device 
like  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  wagon  is  bolt- 
ed in  the  truck  or  tractor  frame  to 
support  the  front  end  of  the  trailer 
and  allow  the  truck  to-  turn  under  it 
when  rounding  corners.  The  trailer  can 
be  attached  to  or  detached  from  it 
readily,  just  as  the  four-wheel  trailer 
can  be  connected  to  or  disconnected 
from  the  truck  by  a  coupling  device  at 
the  end  of  its  draw-bar.  Usually  a 
semi-trailer  of  two  or  three  times  the 
normal  carrying  capacity  of  a  truck  is 
used;  that  is,  a  three  to  four-ton  semi- 
trailer is  used  with  a  two-ton  truck  or 
tractor  and  a  twelve  or  fifteen-ton 
semi -trailer  with  a  five-ton   truck. 

Both  the  four-wheel  trailer  and  the 
semi-trailer  are  used  for  miscellaneous 
purposes,  like  the  ordinary  motor 
truck,  but,  in  addition  to  doubling  or 
tripling  the  capacity  of  the  truck  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  haulage,  they  save 
the  waiting  time  of  the  truck  and 
driver  during  loading  and  unloading. 
Thus,  by  using  two  or  three  trailers 
with  each  truck, 
one  may  be  left 
for  loading  while 
the  truck  is  on 
the  road  hauling 
a  loaded  trailer, 
and  the  third 
trailer  may  be 
unloading  at  the 
other  end  of  the 
route.  In  short, 
trucks  and  trail- 
ers can  be  oper- 
ated on  the  high- 
ways precisely 
as  locomotives 
and  freight  cars 
are    operated    on 


the  railroads.  It  is  even  possible  to  haul 
trains  of  trailers,  as  is  often  done  in 
highway  construction  work,  where  half 
a  dozen  or  more  dump-body,  slow- 
speed  trailers  are  hauled  by  a  single 
powerful  road  tractor. 

Another  advantage  "of  the  trailer  is 
that  it  affords  the  quickest  and  most 
economical  means  of  transporting  big, 
unwieldy  objects  by  highway.  Boilers, 
steam  engines,  steel  tanks,  bridge 
building  girders,  and  similar  objects 
too  big  or  too  heavy  to  be  loaded  on  a 
single  motor  truck  are  moved  with 
trailers.  Only  recently  a  forty-ton  unit 
marine  engine  casting  was  hauled 
twenty-three  miles  from  Los  Angeles  to 
a  shipbuilding  dry  dock  in  San  Pedro, 
California,  in  two  and  three-quarter 
hours.  It  was  carried  on  a  specially- 
built  trailer  of  fifteen  tons  capacity 
equipped  with  40  by  12-inch  solid  rub- 
ber tires  and  was  drawn  by  a  six  and 
a  half  ton  motor  truck  which  itself  car- 
ried an  engine  weighing  nearly  seven 
tons,  the  load  in  the  truck  affording 
the  necessary  traction  for  its  drawing 
wheels. 

Last  May  a  refining  company  in 
Wyoming  transported  a  fifteen-ton  still 
fifty  miles  from  Caspar  to  Salt  Creek 
with  a  five-ton  truck  and  two  2% -ton 
two-wheel  trailers  connected  together 
by  means  of  a  timber  cradle  in  which 
the  still  rested.  A  two-ton  truck  was 
used  as  a  "pusher"  on  the  hills.  It  is 
interesting  and  instructive  to  compare 
this  method  with  that  employed  only 
a  short  time  before  to  take  a  still  of 
the  same  size  over  the  same  route. 
Horses  were  then  used  and  the  job  re- 
quired thirty-six  horses  and  ten  men 
and  took  thirty  days. 

Logs,  timbers,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph poles,  derricks,  sections  of  pipe, 
structural  steel  and  iron  rods  are  an- 
other class  of  article  that  cannot  be 
hauled  by  motor  trucks  alone  if  their 
length  exceeds  about  twenty-five  feet. 
Two-wheel  pole  or  extension  trailers 
are  therefore  used  for  the  purpose, 
greatly  expediting  the  work.  As  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  weight 
is  supported  by  the  trailer  wheels  and 
axle,  a  truck  will  haul  •  in  this  way 
three  times  its  own  load-carrying  ca- 
pacity.   And      [Continued  on   page   258 


Equipped    with    a    trailer    like    this,    a    motor    truck 
can  draw  much  more  of  a  load  than  it   can  carry 
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Power  from  the  CMC  Motor  may 
be  applied  for  other  purposes  than 
driving  the  vehicle,  through  the 
Power  Take-off.  In  raising  tele- 
phone poles,  moving  safes,  and  in 
other  auxiliary  operation s,  the 
Power  Take-off  is  thrown  into 
gear  through  a  special  lever  from 
the  driver's  seat. 


in  Milling  Delivery 


FIVE    GMC    Trucks    are   handling   all  deliveries  of 
E-Z-Bake  Flour  within  a  radius  of  fourteen  miles 
for  the  Acme-Evans  Company,  of  Indianapolis. 

Eight  hours  a  day  these  sturdy  trucks  are  speeding  over 
city  pavements  and  rutty  country  roads,  carrying  the 
Acme-Evans  product  to  the  little  wayside  grocery,  the  big 
wholesale  house  and  the  popular  bakery  on  the  avenue. 

Regular,  train-like  schedules  characterize  the  delivery  of 
E-Z-Bake  Flour,  and  so  dependable  are  the  route  sched- 
ules that  special  deliveries  are  unknown.  This  fact 
means  economy  through  GMC  Trucks. 

During  the  three  years  these  GMC  Trucks  have  been 
in  operation  their  performance  has  been  highly  satis- 
factory, according  to  the  written  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  C. 
Crosswhite,  the  company's  sales  manager. 

The  trucks  are  running  like  new  and  several  more  years 
of  service  are  expected  from  them. 

In  hundreds  of  other  lines  of  business  GMC  Trucks  are 
covering  delivery  routes  with  unfailing  regularity. 

GMC  Trucks  are  made  by  the  exclusive  truck-making 
unit  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  and  backed  by 
this  strongest  of  automotive  organizations. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.   A. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities  (556) 
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The  Eternal  Question 

What's  the  weather  going  to 
be?  That's  what  you  want 
to  know!  And  you  can  kr.ow 
twenty-four  hours  ahead,  i( 
you  own  a 

Tycos   Aneroid   Barometa 

fNo.  2262) 
Your  dealer  can  supply  you 
Send  10c  fin  st?imps)  for  book- 
let. "Practical  Hints  for  Amateur 
Weather  Forecasters.  * ' 
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!  ROCHESTER..  IM.V. 

There's  a  Tycos  and  Tay/orTheTmomeier  for  every  purpose 


A  Message  from  the  Republic  of  France  to  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States 

{Continued  from  page  235) 


the  Sensee  and  of  St.  Quentin.  Tlie 
waterways  between  Belgium  and  the 
Paris  valley  can  be  cpnsidered  as 
practically  restored.  So  is  navigation 
between  Paris  and  the  eastern  region; 
electric  traction  has  been  established 
on  the  Marne  Canal  to  the  Rhine  and 
is  started  on  the  Canal  of  the  Collieries 
of  the  Sarre. 

Industry  is  recovering  in  the  North; 
in  Lille  certain  textile  factories  are 
working  75  per  cent  of  the  spindles 
which  were  in  operation  before  the  war. 
These  spindles  were  restituted  "by  the 
Germans,  who  had  transported  them 
into  Germany.  One  million  acres  of 
land  out  of  3,000,000  acres  are  already 
restored  to  agriculture.  Ninety  thou- 
sand houses  have  been  rebuilt.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  school  houses 
had  been  destroyed;  today  3000  of  them 
have  bee'n  reopened.  The  inhabitants 
are  going  back  to  their  hemes,  in  spite 
of  the  hardships  they  have  to  bear  by 
living  in  their  ruined  houses.  In  the 
city  of  Reims,  which  had  a  population 
of  125,000  before  the  war,  75,000  have 
returned  to  the  city,  not-withstanding 
the  destruction  which  was  almost  com- 
plete. 

And,  as  usual,  France  pays  her 
taxes  and  saves  money.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year,  5,100,- 
000,000  francs  were  collected  from 
taxes;  that  is,  an  increase  of  37  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  in  1918. 
During  the  same  period  the  taxes  levied 
upon  war  profits  produced  1,607,000,000 
francs. 

The  public .  continues  to  subscribe 
with  confidence  to  the  Treasury  bonds 
for  national  defense.  During  each  of 
the  months  of  July  and  August  2,300,- 
000,000  francs  were  subscribed. 

Since  cotton  socks  are  used  by  our 
male  population,  and  since  the  mode  of 
American  silk  stockings  has  been  gen- 
eralized among  our  women,  the  habit 
of  keeping  the  money  that  has  been 
saved  in  woolen  stockings  has  disap- 
peared in  France,  and  the  people  put 
their  savings  in  the  "Caisse  d'Epargne." 
The  continuous  depositing  has  been 
very  large.  The  excess  of  deposits  over 
withdrawals  has  amounted  to  more 
than  1,000,000,000  francs  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  year. 

A  reproach  has  often  been  directed 
against  the  French  Government  and 
Parliament  for  not  having  raised  more 
new  direct  taxes  since  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  war.  But  the  taxation 
system  of  France  is  not  generally  un- 
derstood here.  The  French  people  con- 
sider the  best  taxation  system  the  one 
to  which  the  people  are  most  accus- 
tomed. French  people  are  accustomed 
to  pay  indirect  taxes,  under  the  form 
of  excises  and  taxes  on  consumption. 
They  accept  Government  monopolies 
which  the  American  people  would  cer- 
tainly not  permit.  These  indirect  taxes 
have  been  increased  considerably  since 
the  war  broke  out.  An  income  tax, 
voted    by    our    parliament    before    the 


war,  has  been  enforced;  a  tax  on  war 
profits  has  also  been  established. 

In  respect  to  their  income  tax,  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  percentage  of 
taxation  of  personal  revenue  exceeds 
that  of  the  American  taxation  up  to 
a  revenue  of  350,000  francs.  As  the 
average  revenue  is  smaller  in  France 
than  here,  it  may  be  said  that  both 
systems  are  adapted  to  the  country's 
wealth.  In  regard  to  the  collection  of 
taxes,  the  disturbance  created  by  war 
brought  up  9.  good  deal  of  difficulty, 
which  is  now  being  overcome. 

Moreover,  the  French  Parliament 
had  to  be  careful  on  the  subject  of 
taxation.  It  was  in  a  peculiar  position, 
as  far  as  taxation  was  concerned.  The 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  elected 
for  four  years  in  a  general  ballot;  the 
French  senators  are  elected  for  seven 
years,  the  Senate  being  renewed  by  par- 
tial ballots  which  take  place  by  series. 
No  election  having  taken  place  during 
the  war,  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
whole  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  would  have  ex- 
pired under  ordinary  circumstances.  It 
is  only  by  a  legislative  measure,  taken 
under  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
war,  that  the  existence  of  both  houses 
has  been  extended,  by  an  act  passed 
by  the  houses  themselves.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  certainly  wiser  for  the 
houses  to  refrain  from  enacting  laws 
on  taxation  and  to  leave  it  to  the  next 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  has  to  be 
elected  at  the  end  of  next  month,  the 
taxing  power  of  which  cannot  be  con- 
tested. 

The  new  chamber  •will  perform  its 
duty.  The  caucuses  of  all  governing 
parties  have  already  passed  resolutions 
on  the  subject.  These;  are  reflections 
which  must  be  held  in  mind,  if  one 
wants  to  judge  the  present  French  eco- 
nomic situation  and  the  future  economic 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  conditions  in  France  are  reassur- 
ing along  general  lines.  The  betterment 
of  them  is  left  to  the  American  intelli- 
gence and  well  placed  generosity. 

There  is  another  question  which  in 
France  as  in  America  ought  to  be 
studied  with  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention; that  is  the  question  of  tariff. 
At  present  the  expenses  resulting  from 
the  war  have  been  so  enormous,  money 
has  to  be  sought  carefully  from  its  hid- 
ing places,  that  a  general  inclination 
prevails  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the 
different  governments  by  raising  cus- 
toms tariffs  and  increasing  the  duties 
imposed  upon  foreign  goods  at  their 
entry  in  the  country.  It  seems,  at  first 
sight,  a  very  sound  and  wise  measure 
and  the  easiest  way  possible  to  collect 
money,  but,  if  the  results  are  carefully 
considered,  one  must  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  ultra-protectionist  tenden- 
cies can  easily  be  extended  to  the  point 
of  severely  hurting  commercial  inter- 
course and  of  buildingtan  insuperable 
Chinese  wall  arouii(F'"'eve^y  country, 
which   would   bring   about    a   complete 
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seclusion  of  each  country  from  all 
others.  Nothing  could  be  more  detri- 
mental to  the  future  relation  between 
France  and  America  than  such  a  result. 

Relations  between  two  countries  are 
never  limited  purely  to  the  economic 
field:  To  be  really  intimate  and  per- 
manent, they  have  to  be  extended  also 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  sphere. 
Nowhere  can  we  find  more  proofs  of 
that  truth  than  in  the  history  of 
Franco-American  relations  and  friend- 
ship. 

These  relations  enjoy  a  very  ancient 
origin.  They  date  from  the  earliest 
<lays  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their 
origin  was  not  only  in  the  discoveries 
of  the  coureurs  des  bois  and  in  the 
factories  created  by  the  French  fur- 
dealers,  but  also  in  the  preachings  of 
the  French  missionaries  who  were  the 
first  to  bring  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  civilization  to  the  remote  wilder- 
ness of  the  West.  During  the  Revolution 
they  were  not  restrained  to  the  fights 
•of  Lafayette  and  his  fellow  volunteers 
on  the  battlefields,  nor  to  the  help  given 
by  the  French  financiers  to  the  nascent 
American  nation.  They  depended  also 
upon  the  friendship  which  bound  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and  the 
other  American  Ambassadors  in  Eu- 
rope to  the  French  philosophers  and 
men  of  letters. 

If  they  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
liistory,  the  men  of  good  will  who  are 
trying  to  maintain  and  even  to  increase 
the  intimacy  of  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States  must  be 
ready  to  work  for  a  higher  education 
of  the  two  peoples,  inducing  them  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  as  complete  as 
possible,  not  only  of  the  attainments 
and  ethics  of  each  other,  and  also  of 
their  respective  characters  and  tem- 
peraments. 

Such  an  education  has  to  be  started 
from  youth  among  both  the  French  and 
Americans.  Youth  is  the  only  age 
where  a  real  idea  of  a  foreign  language 
can  be  acquired  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  Frenchman  to  pre- 
tend to  acquire  real  knowledge  of 
America  without  knowing  English,  as 
"well  as  vice-versa.  To  attain  such  an 
object  it  is  necessary  that  English  and 
French  be  made  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program  in  both  private  and 
public  schools,  in  France  as  well  as  in 
America.  Changes  have  to  be  made  on 
that  score  in  the  two  countries.  Before 
the  war  many  French  parents  pi'ef  erred 
to  have  their  children  taught  the  Ger- 
man language  under  the  insidious  pre- 
text that  one  must  study  the  language 
of  an  enemy  preferably  to  that  of  a 
friend  so  as  to  be  able  to  fight  him  on 
his  own  ground.  In  America,  German 
was  studied  under  pretense  of  studying 
German  science. 

German  professors,  carefully  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world,  in  every  school 
and  university,  succeeded  in  -persuading 
every  one  that  their  language,  the  most 
obscure  and  confusing  in  the  world, 
was  the  only  scientific  one. 

Thus  the  Germans  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  study  of  their  language  com- 
pulsory in  certain  states  of  the  Union, 
There  cannot  be,  of  course,  any  ques- 
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The  acid  which  dectroys  your  teeth  is  lactic  acid, 
produced  from  certain  foods  by  action  of  bacteria. 

The  fihn  on  your  teeth — that  shmy  film — holds  the 
food  substance  while  it  ferments  and  forms  acid,  Then 
it  holds  the  acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

This  film  clings  to  teeth,  gets  between  the  teeth, 
enters  crevices  and  stays.  The  ordinary  dentifrice 
does  not  dissolve  it.  The  tooth  brush  fails  to  remove 
it  all.  So  it  protects  the  acid,  Free  acids  are  neutral- 
ized by  alkaline  saliva. 

That  film  is  the  source  of  nearly  all  tooth  troubles. 
That  is  what  discolors,  not  your  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  is  a  breeder  of  germs — millions  of  them.  Those 
germs,  with  tartar,  are  the  chief  causes  of  pyorrhea. 

Brushing  the  teeth  does  not  suffice,  as  nearly  every- 
body knows.  You  must  remove  the  film.  After  pains- 
taking research,  dental  science  has  found  a  way  to  do 
that.  The  way  is  now  embodied  in  a  dentifrice  called 
Pepsodent.  And  we  offer  you  a  10-Day  tube  to  show 
you  what  it  does. 

Use  It  10  Days — Free 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent  is 
to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Ordinary  pepsin  will  not  do.  It  must  be  activated,  and  the 
usual  agent  is  harmful  to  the  teeth.  So  pepsin  long  seemed 
impossible. 

Now^  science  has  invented  a  harmless  activating  method. 
Five  governments  ha»ve  already  granted  patents.  Now^  active 
pepsin  can  be  applied  twice  daily  to  the  teeth. 

Authorities  have  made  many  clinical  tests.  Thousands  of 
dentists  have  tried  it.  And  now  leading  dentists  all  over 
America  urge  its  universal  adoption, 
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Little  Signs  That  Reveal 
Character  at  a  Glance 

The  Simple  Knack  of  Knowing  All  About  a  Person  at  Sight 


E\"KKY  one  knows  that  a  high  fore- 
head iiulicates  the  intellectual  type 
— that  a  receding  chin  denotes 
weakness  while  a  pronounced  chin 
means  determination — these  things  and  a 
few  other  signs  are  understood  by  all.  But 
often  these  signs  are  counterbalanced  by 
others  which  are  just  as  apparent  but 
which  the  average  person  doesn't  know 
how    to   diagnose. 

As  a  consequence  we  often  jump  to  con- 
clusions about  people,  which  prove  incor- 
I'ect  because  we  don't  carry  our  observa- 
tions far  enough.  It's  like  trying  to  read 
a  sentence  by  looking  at  the  first  one  or 
two  words.  We  might  guess  the  sense 
but  more  likely  than  not  we'd  go  wrong. 
Yet  once  you  have  the  secret,  you  can 
understand  what  all  the  little  signs  mean 
and  get  at  a  glance  a  complete  picture 
of  the  characteristics  of  every  person  you 
meet,   as  easily  as  you   read   this   page. 

I  know  this  to  be  true  for  I  used  to  be 
shout  the  poorest  judge  of  character  that 
I  know.  I  was  always  making  friends 
only  to  find  that  they  were  the  wrong 
kind,  or  saying  the  wrong  thing  to  my 
customers  because  I  had  failed  to  "size 
them  up"  correctly,  or  lending  money  to 
people  who  never  intended  to  pay  me  back. 
I  even  made  a  costly  mistake  by  giving 
up  a  good  job  to  go  into  partnership  witli 
n  man  who  turned  out  to  be  little  short 
of  a  thief. 

I  was  pretty  much  discouraged  by  this 
time  and  I  determined  that  the  thing  for 
me  to  do  was  to  learn  to  read  character, 
if  such  a  thing  as  that  were  possible,  for  I 
felt  that  unless  I  did  know  whom  I  could 
trust  and  whom  I  couldn't,  I  never  would 
get   very    far. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  read  an 
article  about  Dr.  Katherine  M.  H.  Black- 
ford, who  is  recognized  as  the  foremost 
character  analyst  in  this  country,  and  who 
was  employed  by  a  big  company  at  an 
enormous  salary  to  select  their  employees. 
I  thought  then  that  if  hard  headed 
business  men  paid  such  a  record  fee 
as  this  in  order  to  insure  their  getting  the 
right  kind  of  workers  that  there  surely 
must  be  something  in  character  reading 
for  me. 

One  day  while  in  Pittsburg  my  eye  was 
attracted  to  an  announcement  of  a  lec- 
ture on  Character  Analysis  by  Dr.  Black- 
ford and  I  decided  to  go  and  see  if  I 
could    learn    anything. 

That  lecture  was  an  eye  opener !  Not 
only  did  Dr.  Blackford  show  how  easy  it 
is  to  read  at  a  glance  the  little  signs  that 
reveal  a  person's  character,  but  after  the 
lecture  she  gave  a  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion of  character  reading  that  amazed  the 
audience. 

She  asked  the  audience  to  select  two 
people  in  the  hall  to  come  up  and  be  ana- 
lyzed. Several  men,  all  of  them  entirely 
unknown  to  Dr.  Blackford,  were  sug- 
gested and  finally  two  were  chosen.  As 
they  came  upon  the  platform  Dr.  Black- 
ford looked  them  over  keenly  and,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  began  to  analyze  both 
of  them  at  once.  As  she  mentioned  the 
characteristics  of  one  she  described  the 
corresponding  characteristics  in   the  other. 

Beginning  with  generalities,  she  told  the 
audience,  every  one  of  whom  seemed  to 
know  both  men,  that  one  was  a  good 
mixer,  aggressive,  bold  and  determined, 
while  the  other  was  more  or  less  of  a 
recluse,  very  self-contained,  quiet  and 
gentle. 

The  first,  she  said,  was  brilliant,  clever, 
quick-witted  and  resourceful ;  the  second 
a    silent   man,    slow    and    deliberate    when 


he    spoke,    and    relied    upon    calm,    mature  w.'is  the  brilliant   trial   lawyer;    the   other 

judgment    ratlier    than    brilliant    .strokes   of  the  student  and   counselor,   and   as  a  team 

ingenuity    and    wit.  tbey    were    remarkably    successful. 

The   first   man   according   to   Dr.    Black-  ***** 

ford     was     active,     restless,     always    on     the  when   the   lecture   was   over   it    didn't  take  me 

go.    impatient,    and    able   to    express    himself  long   to   get   up   to   the   platform   and   inquire   as 

only    in    some    active,    aggressive    manner,  to  how  I  could  learn  more  about  character  read- 

Tho    second    man    was    studious,    j.lodding  '"k-   ^^<^,  I   f°und  that   Dr.    Blackford   had   just 

-1              ,       t.           1                        1    \  ■        \c      ci.  completed    a   popular    Course    tliat   explained   the 

and   constant,    and   expressed    him.self  after  ^^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^    ^^.^.^^   ,,.„^,j   ^e   sent   on   ap- 

j>rol()nged  concentration  and  careful  proval,  without  charge,  for  examination.  I  im- 
thought.  The.  first  man,  the  doctor  said,  mediately  wrote  the  publishers  and  received  the 
\\as    therefore   especially    equipped    to    exe-     Course  by  return  mail. 

cute   plans,    to   carry   to   success   any   course  And  when  it   came  I  was  never  so  amazed  in 

of  action  but  was  not  narticularlv  ouali-  '"y  life— for  here  was  the  whole  secret  in  seven 
or  action,  DUC  Mas  not  paiUCUiauy  quail  fascinating  lessons.  No  hard  study— no  tiresome 
fied  to  make  plans  or  to  map  out  a  course  drudgery,  just  interesting  pictures  and  simple 
of  action — .he  could  make  practical  use  of  directions  that  I  couldn't  go  wrong  on. 
many  different  kinds  of  knov^^ledge  but  Why,  the  very  first  lesson  taught  me  pointers 
did    not    have    the    patience    or    the    power     I  could  use  right  away  and  it  was  only  a  matter 

of  a  few  weeks  before  I  was  able  at  one  quick 
but  careful  survey  to  tell  just  what  a  man  wa« 
like  by  what  he  looked  like. 

And  what  a  revelation   it  was  !     For  the   first 

time  I  really  knew  people  whom  I  thought  I  had 

known  for  years.     It  was  all  so  simple  now  that 

it  hardly  seemed  possible  that  I  could  have  made 

,^^^^^^        such    mistakes    as    I   did   before   I   heard    of    Dr. 

k-^        i^Bl''"  ^'^■'^^^^K^        Blackford. 

''^^H^^K'  People    took    on    a    new    interest.     Instead    of 

just    "blanks"    each    one    became    a   definite    per- 
sonality   with    qualities,    tastes    and    traits    which 
I  was  alw.ays  able  to  "spot."     Why,  the  very  act 
^^^^^^        of    meeting   people   became   the   most   fascinating 
.jji^p^^^^^L      pastime    in     the    world.     And    how    much    more 
j^  .^^^^^^S)     clearly   my   own    character   loomed   up   to  hie.      I 
'^^^^^^^     l^"^w    3^    never    before    my    limitations    and   my 
^JA^^^^^HL    cnpabilities. 
V  '  j-^^^^^^^Bl       But    it    has    been    my    contact    with    people   in 

'   ^  !k  '^^^^^^^Hl\  business    that    my    new    faculty    has    helped    me 

I  most — to  say   that   it   has   been    worth    thousands 

I  of  dollars  to  me  is  to  put  it  mildly.     It  has  en- 

1  El  bled  me  to  select  a  new  partner  who  has  proved 

jthe   best   help   a   man    ever  had — it    has    made    it 

(possible    for   us    to   build    up    probably    the    most 

jefficient    "frictionless"    organization    in    our    line 

I  of   business   with   every   man   in   the   right    job — 

it  has  been  the  means  of  my  securing  thousands 

of    dollars*    worth    of   business    from    men    I    had 

never  been   able   to  sell   before  because   I  hadn't 

\S^H^^^H      s^^HHI^^^^^^^^^HS^  judc;cd  them  correctly,  for  after  all  salesmanship 

inT^^^^^H    ^^^B^^^^^^^^^^Hy^  ^3  more  in  knowing  the  man  you're  dealing  with 

'■•^^^^^™  ■^^^"     ^^^^^^^^^^^/  than    in    any    other    one    thing — and    what    I've 

learned  from   Dr.   Blackford's   lessons  enables  me 
to  know   as  much   about  a  man  the  first  time  I 
meet  him  as  his  best   friend — sometimes   more. 
"What   I've  learned  enables  me  to  know  as  Is    it   any   wonder   that  such    concerns    as    the 

much    about    a   man    the    first    time    I    meet  Scott    Pa'ier   Cor.ipany,   the   Baker-Vawter    Com- 

him    as    his    best   friend — sometimes    more."  Pany,    the   Westinghouse    Electric   and   Manufac- 

turinsT    Company    and    others    have    sought    Dr. 
»  .       ,•  .  L  ^  J       1  Blackford    as    counselor;    or    that    thousands    of 

of    concentration     to    search    out    and    clas-      heads  of  large  corporations,  salesmen,  engineers, 
s;fy     the     knowledge     so     that     it    could     be      physicians,   bankers   and   educators    have   studied 
used.      While    he    was    a    brilliant    speaker,      her   Course   and   say   that  the   benefit   derived  is 
a    resourceful    and    effective    debater,     he     worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  them? 
lacked  the  power  to  dig  out  and  assemble  „       j   m      n/i 

the    material    for    orations    and    debates.  Oend  INo   Money 

The  second  man,  she  continued,  being  shy  The  biggest  surprise  about  Dr.  Blackford's 
and  self-conscious,  could  not  speak  in  pub-  Course  you  haven't  read  yet — and  that  is  the 
lie,    but    was    a    master    of    study    and    re-      P'"'ce.     If   after   examining   the  seven    lessons   in 

search  and  strong  in  his  ability  to  classify  ?:°"^°To^L'"L.'T«^  '^  ?  f^,,     ''  V     t*"""'* 

,               ,.         iVi-1         £111  you  need  only  send  ?5  in  full  payment.     If  you 

and    correlate    all    kinds    of    knowledge.  are    not  entirely   satisfied  with   the   Course,   send 

Indeed,     said  Dr.  Blackford,  "this  gen-  it  back  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

tleman   would   be  a  remarkable  success   as  Merely  send  the  coupon  for  it   now  without 

a  lawyer,  especially  in  court  practice.     The  money— or  write  a  letter  and  it  will  be  sent  to 

other    gentleman    would    be    a    remarkable  you  charges  prepaid.                                ,.u-       . 

**                  ,                    1,    i     1  ■               i-      1  iou  take   no  risk  and  you  have  everything  to 

success    as     a     lawyer,     but    his     particular  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon,  before  this  remarkable 

field    would    be    the    preparation    of    cases  offer  is  withdrawn. 

and     the     giving     of     counsel     to     clients. 

Therefore,"   she   went   on,    "they    would    be  F^EE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

particularly    fitted    to    work    together    as  -"■———"——-■——"-•—«—■■«• 

partners,    not    only    because    they    comple-  Independent  CorpOratioil 

ment    each    other     professionally     but    be-  ^    *^                                       ~ 

cause  their  dispositions  are  such  that  they  Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 

would   naturally   admire   and   respect   each  Djpi.  b,                         119  West  40th  Str«ef,  N«w  York 

other." 

As  she  said  this  the  audience  broke  into  P'^ase    send    me    Dr.    Blackford's    Course    of 

T     Qtnrm     nf    nnnlnnse    nnrl    iirion     inniiirv    T  ^^'^^"      lessons      caUed        Reading      Character     at 

a  storm  ot  applause  anri  upon  inqiiuy  l  gight."  I  will  either  remail  the  Course  to  you 
learned  that  the  two  men  were  indeed  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or  send  you  $6. 
lawyers  and   partners,   that  they  had   been 

jiartners   for   twenty   years   and   were   well     Name   ^■ 

known  in  Pittsburg  for  their  intense  affec- 
tion for  each  other  and  for  the  fact  that     Address    rr-r.-^.... 

during     their     twenty     years'     partnership 

they  had  never  had  a  disagreement.     One      12-20-19 
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tion  cf  forbidding'  the  study  of  Ger- 
man, but  compulsory  study  must  be 
wiped  out.  Nobody  can,  under  modern 
conditions,  live  on  one  language.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  French  will  take  the 
former  place  of  German  in  the  schools. 

In  France,  as  soon  as  the  armistice 
was  declared,  many  of  the  doughboys 
thought  it  would  be  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  them  to  enter  French 
universities  and  to  acquire  a  more  thoro 
knowledge  of  French  civilization.  The 
American  General  Staff,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  and  the  representatives  of  the  uni- 
versities in  France  were  ready  to  give 
them  any  help  they  could,  and  a  French 
organization,  the  "French  Home,"  tried 
to  make  their  stay  in  France  more  at- 
tractive. 

At  the  same  time  American  univer- 
sities offered  fellowships  to  French 
students;  different  industrial  and  com- 
mercial organizations  are  arranging  to 
receive  young  French  business  men 
and  enginers  to  facilitate  their  study 
of  the  economic  conditions  here. 

Outside  of  the  economic  and  intel- 
lectual relationship,  France  hopes  to 
be  bound  to  America  by  political  ties. 
The  last  war  has  proved  the  value  of 
American  help  and  ever-menaced 
France  wishes  that  this  help  would  be 
renewed  in  case  of  need.  She  expects 
that  the  United  States  will  join  the 
League  of  Nations;  she  expects  that  a 
defensive  treaty  will  unite  her  to 
America. 

The  French  view  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  seldom  understood  in  Amer- 
ica. Enemies  of  the  League  in  this 
country  very  often  try  to  prove  that 
France  is  hostile  to  the  League.  The 
contrary  is  true:  France  is  hopeful  in 
the  future  of  the  League.  No  man  is 
more  representative  of  the  views  of  the 
French  people  at  the  present  time  than 
Premier  Clemenceau,  and  the  great  old 
man  of  France  proposed  in  his  letter, 
dated  September  4,  1919,  and  addressed 
to  Colonel  House,  to  hold  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  League  of  Nations  "owing 
to  the  hopes  that  society  has  caused  to 
be  born."  According  to  the  views  of 
the  French  people,  America  has,  nat- 
urally, the  greatest  part  to  play  in  the 
League;  the  father  of  the  League  is 
an  American,  and  the  name  and  per- 
sonality of  President  Wilson  in  the 
French  mind  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  idea  of  the  League  of  its  being  put 
into  operation.  Expressing  once  more 
the  French  unanimous  view,  Premier 
Clemenceau  proposed  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing in  Washington  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  President  Wilson,  believing,  as 
every  Frenchman,  that  "no  man  is  bet- 
ter qualified  than  President  Wilson  to 
remind  the  people,  at  the  first  opening 
of  the  first  Assembly,  that  the  Society 
of  Nations  will  only  have  prestige  and 
influence  in  times  of  peace  if  it  succeeds 
in  maintaining  and  developing  the  feel- 
ings of  international  solidarity  from 
which  it  was  born  during  the  war  at 
the  call  of  Mr.  Wilson." 

The  French  people  feel  strongly — 
with  that  sure  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion which  makes  a  democratic  nation 
understand  its  own  true  needs  much 
more  intelligently  than  autocrats  could 
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ing the  highest  standard  in 
steel   locker    manufacture. 
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enviable  distinction.  In  pur- 
chasing steel  lockers,  steelshelv- 
ing  or  bins,  "Durand"  is  the 
mark  of  generally  acknowledg- 
ed excellence. 

Consult  with  us  regardin'r  your 
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Durand  Steel  Lockers  or  Shelving. 
Catalogue  of  either  on  application. 
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do — that  the  entrance  of  the  United 
Statts  into  the  League  of  Nations  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  maintenance 
and  working. 

So  that  France's  view  on  a  Leagus 
including  the  United  States  is  that  of 
great  hope:  it  is  not  one  of  absolute 
confidence.  Since  Germany  has  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000,000  and  France  only  a 
population  of  40,000,000,  since  the  Ger- 
man population  is  increasing  at  a  far 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  French, 
France's  future  inferiority,  in  the  face 
of  Germany,  must  be  accepted,  as  far 
as  number  is  concerned. 

Furthermore,  France  is  Germany's 
neighbor  since  the  beginning  of  her 
history;  she  knows  what  such  a  neigh- 
bor means:  invasion,  pillage  and  hor- 
rors. France  never  can  forget  what 
followed  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  how  Prus- 
sia, reduced  from  89,000  to  46,000 
square  miles,  weakened  by  an  indemnity 
of    140,000,000,    which    was    an    enor- 


mous sum  for  the  time,  forbidden  to 
maintain  a  standing  army  of  more  than 
42,000  men,  succeeded,  thanks  to  the 
organizing  spirit  of  Stein  and  Sham- 
horst,  in  raising  against  Napoleon  in 
1815  the  army  of  Blucher,  200,000  men. 
That  is  a  lesson  which  never  shall  be 
wiped  out  of  the   French  memory. 

And  now,  America  must  understand 
why  France,  willing  to  be  left  in  peace, 
favors  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Na- 
tions— which  she  hopes  will  be  a  way 
of  keeping  peace  without  preparing 
war — why  she  favors  a  treaty  by 
which  the  two  liberal  and  peace  loving 
nations,  England  and  the  United  States, 
will  protect  her  against  aggression  from 
a  warlike  neighbor.  The  completion  of 
French  hope  and  expectations  on  those 
two  subjects  will  achieve,  in  the  per- 
manence of  France's  friendship  toward 
America,  what  has  been  done  for  all 
past  centuries,  it  will  render  indissolu- 
ble the  ties  which  bind  the  two  nations. 


Don't  Legislate  Railroads  to  Death 

{Continued  from  page  £00) 


return.  This  is  as  un-American  as  the 
first  proposal.  To  take  from  a  business 
earnings  derived  from  reasonable  rates, 
not  only  diminishes,  and  in  some  cases 
removes,  the  incentive  to  competitive 
effort,  efficiency  and  economy,  but  fore- 
closes the  hope  of  success  as  an  at- 
traction to  capital.  This  limitation  on 
railway  earnings,  together  with  the 
necessity  of  constantly  expending  sub- 
stantial sums  from  the  apparent  net 
earnings  in  renewals  and  replacements 
incident  to  maintenance  of  roadways 
and  equipment,  would,  in  our  judgment, 
seriously  impair  the  ability  of  the  rail- 
roads, upon  which  the  country  is  de- 
pendent for  handling  its  business,  to 
finance  the  necessary  additions,  beter- 
ments  and  equipment. 

Instead  of  attracting  private  capital 
and  establishing  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road  companies,  this  provision,   in  our 


Senate  bill  has  been  very  much  modi- 
fied. The  weight  of  American  public 
opinion  is  certainly  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  such  a  principle  in  govern- 
ment regulation  of  business.  What  I 
believe  to  be  the  sober  thought  of  the 
American  people  on  this  subject  I  find 
very  concisely  stated  in  a  recent  ed- 
itorial in  that  old-fashioned  New  Eng- 
land newspaper,  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican. It  says: 

"The  principles  of  private  ownership 
always  contemplate,  in  any  business 
enterprize,  a  stimulus  to  increased  ef- 
ficiency, sagacity  and  foresight  thru 
the  hope  or  the  promise  of  a  financial 
reward  corresponding  to  the  gains 
made-  by  -managerial  talent.  Remove 
that  stimulus  and  private  ownership 
and  operation  are  deprived  of  the  very 
conditions  under  which  they  can  show 
the   best   results   in   the   production   of 


judgment,  by  denying  constitutional  wealth  or  the  performance  of  economic 
protection  to  this  class  of  property,  by  services.  Into  fields  of  investment,  con- 
removing  from  it  the  reward  of  sue-  sequently,  where  that  stimulus  is  lack- 
cess,  and  by  seriously  complicating  the  ing,  private  capital  will  not  be  attract- 
question  of  keeping  the  property  up,  ed;  and,  if  private  capital  does  not  find 
would  repel  capital  and  tend  to  impair  railroad    investments    attractive,    rail- 


the  credit  of  the  railroads  generally. 
Investors  will  hesitate  to  go  into  a 
business  in  which,  not  merely  the  rates 
which  may  be  charged  are   prescribed 


road  credit  will  suffer  and  this  fresh 
experiment  in  private  railroad  opera- 
tion will  fail." 

There  are  certain  fundamental  Amer- 


by  law,  but  the  amount  saved  by  good  ican  ideas  as  to  the  relations  between 

management,    thrift,    economy    and    ef-  men  and  as  to  the  relations  between  the 

ficiency "  is   to   be   taken   and    appropri-  Government    and    its   citizens    that    we 

ated  for  the  benefit  of  others,   or  for  ought  now  of  all  times  to  keep  clearly 

some    governmental    purpose,    to    such  before  us.  This  country  has  reached  its 


extent  as  a  government  body,  in  its  un- 
limited discretion,  shall  deem  fair. 

The  bill  originally  drafted  by  Sena- 
tor Cummins,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee     on     Interstate     Commerce, 


commanding  position  as  a  worM  power 
because  we  have  stedfastly  adhered  to 
these  fundamental  American  principles. 
Before  we  abandon  any  of  these 
principles  and  experiment  with  untried 
pi'ovided  that  if  any  railroad  company  theories,  let  us  make  sure  that  we  know 
should  earn  in  any  year  more  than  a  where  we  are  going.  Sound  legislation 
fair  return,  the  excess  above  such  fair  framed  on  American  principles  will  not 
return  should  be  paid  over  to  the  Gov-  only  insure  the  future  growth  of  these 
ernment.  I  believe  that  the  Senator  and  railroads  that  have  played  such  a  great 
his  colleagues  have  seen  that  to  put  part  in  the  development  of  this  coun- 
the  transTDortation  industry  into  such  a  try,  but  will  be  an  asurance  to  all 
strait-jacket  would  not  achieve  the  ob-  American  business  in  this  country  is 
ject  they  have  in  mind,  which  is  to  in-  going  to  hold  fast  to  those  fundamental 
sure  the  future  growth  of  adequate  principles  on  whichr  the  republic  was 
railway  facilities.   This  feature  of  the    founded. 
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Coining  Words  Into  Dollars 

{Continued  fi-om  page  239) 
happen  to  know  personally  do  not  earn 
the  largest  salary  of  anybody  in  your 
community;  but  that  does  not  signify; 
your  acquaintance  with  literary  per- 
sons is  necessarily  limited.  You  do  not 
know  how  much  money  can  be  made, 
is  being  made,  by  the  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  at  literature  as  eagerly 
and  persistently  as  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry go  at  business.  Here  are  a  few 
varied  cases  I  happen  to  know  about: 

A  young  clerk  by  using  words  ef- 
fectively outside  business  hours  makes 
$25  a  week — more  than  he  earns  at 
his  job.  He  sells  not  merely  his  knowl- 
edge of  words  but  words  themselves — 
he  takes  subscriptions  for  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals. 

A  mother  and  housewife  earns  about 
$60  a  week  writing  photoplays.  And 
she  does  not  neglect  her  natural,  es- 
sential woman's  work  for  that  will- 
o'-the-wisp  known   as   a   "career." 

A  writer  and  promoter  of  advertis- 
ing received  $18,000  for  professional 
services  in  a  single  year.  And  he 
worked  only  nine  months  of  the  year. 

A  woman  writer  whose  specialty  is 
heart-to-heart  talks  with  women  earns 
$10,000  a  year. 

A  certain  evangelist  with  a  vocabu- 
lary that  makes  a  dictionary  look 
about  as  important  as  a  postage  stamp 
has  earned  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000,000  by  using  theological  words 
in  a  businesslike  way.  Also  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  given  him  over  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  free  advertising,  be- 
cause they  just  couldn't  help  printing 
the  kind  of  rip-roaring,  fire-eating, 
comet-soaring,  epithet  and  epigram 
conjured  from  a  magic  storehouse  of 
words  by  this  fighting  parson. 

A  cartoonist  who  draws  funny  pic- 
tures about  a  long  and  a  short  man 
getting  into  oceans  of  trouble  makes 
$50,000  a  year  in  salaries  and  royalties. 
But  the  pictures  would  have  no  point 
without  words. 

A  writer  of  popular  verse  has 
smashed  forever  the  outworn  idea  that 
poets  are  always  poverty-stricken.  He 
pounds  out  on  his  typewriter  a  short 
piece  every  day  that  is  read  by  about 
10,000,000  people  when  it  appears  the 
next  day  or  two  in  the  newspapers  of 
largest  circulation.  This  man  writes 
about  200  words  a  day,  for  which  he  is 
paid  $200  a  week  by  200  newspapers. 
I  doubt  if  any  business  man  depending 
on  a  straight  salary  ever  earned  so 
much  money  for  doing  so  little  work. 

A  more  famous,  and  more  real,  poet 
has  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  word 
for  his  productions.  A  noted  song 
writer  has  made  as  much  as  $20,000 
in  royalties  from  one  song.  And  a  big 
editor  of  a  chain  of  newspapers  re- 
ceives about  $100,000  a  year  for  the 
power  of  language  he  has  developed 
whereby  he  can  put  a  great  idea  into 
a  small  number  of  short  words;  he  has 
fully  mastered  the  literary  equation 
which  reads:  Condensation  +  convic- 
tion =  remuneration. 

Language   is   usually  the   first   lever 
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It  is  easy  to  write  with  this  pen 

The  perfection  of  Ecterbrook  No.  556  as  a  writing  instru- 
ment is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  in  great  quantities 
in  penmanship  classes  of  American  schools  and  colleges. 

Its  fine  line  sensitiveness — its  smoothness  in  action — and 
its  great  durability,  due  to  its  being  highly  non-corrosive, 
make  it  the  natural  selection  of  expert  penmen — both  in  this 
country  and  abroad. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for 
samples.     15c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

4-ia  COOPER  STREET  CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Canadian  Agents:  Brown  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Toionto.  Canada 


At  Last!  A  Very  Perfect  Duplicator 

"A  Business  Cefter."  Print  your  own  Typewritten  or  Pen  Written  Letters, 
Drawings,  Lessons.  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Quotations,  Music,  or  anything  you 
write  or  draw  with  pen,  pencil  or  typewriter. 

Every  Business  and  Professional  Man  should  own  and  operate  a  "Modern" 
Duplicator.    It  Will  save  Time,  Labor  and  Money. 

When  you  want  ten,  twenty,  forty  or  more  letters  or  anything  of  same  kind, 

just  write  one,  put  it   on  the    Duplicator  and  a    strong  copy  is  transferred 

to  Duplicator.     Remove  it  and  put  blank  papers  on  one  at  a   lime  and  print 

the  duplicate  (fac-simile)  copies  in  one  or  more  colors  of  ink  at  same  time. 

''^*'  Lasts  for  years.     Can  be  u^ed  several   times  daily.     So   simple  a  child  can 

operate  it.   Contains  NO  GLUE  OR  GELATINE.    MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  TO  PLEASE 

^  OU,     Letter  Size.  9  X  12  inches,  complete  $5  00 — Less  Specitil  Discount  (if  ordered  direct  from  this 

ad)  of  10  per  cent,  or  $4.50  net.     Booklet  of  other  sizes  free.     Nomiddlemen.    Address  the  manufacturers. 

H.  A.  DURKIN,  REEVES  &  CO.  339    Fifth  Avenue  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


u\'j^^muiwm 


IT  PRINTS  AND  ADDRESSES  TOO 


2  How  many  times  fiave  you  wanted  to  send  a  "fiurry-op"  message  to  the 
boys  on  the  road, — your  customers — or  your  prospects — and  were  delayed  by  the 
printer^making  the  message  out  of  date?     Get  a 

STANDARD  ADDRESSING  MACHINE 

Your  Stenographer  wili  then  be  your  crinter — writing  "hnrrv-up"  messagres  on  an  inexpensive  fibre  stencil 
which  13  inserte.l  in  the  Standard  Addressing  Machine— and  ihe  message  printed--500  to  700  copies  an  hour. 
Two  hours  alter  the  message  is  coni:eived  it  is  on  its  way. 

It  also  addresses  envelopes,  postcards,  shipping-tags,    bank   statements, 
accurately,  evenly  and  rapivily — 1.00  to  1500  per  hour. 

New  names  can  be  added  to  your  mailing  list  as  they  are  necessary. 
Inexpensive  tibre  stencils  are  furnished  fortius  purpose. 

Standard  Addresser  Saves  Office  Spsce 
,The  conipict  flexible  stencil  m.iiling  list  is   also  an  idcr.l  card    index. 
I,et  us  'huw  you  how  tuis  modern  addressing  machine  will  make  your 
office  more  elFicient— how  you  can  put  "hurry-up**  messages  across  when 
they  will  be  of  value. 

SMART  ADDRESSING  MACHINE  CORP. 
Dept.  24,  745-749  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Rest 


^    Wherever  Irbu  Go 


\ 


siNce    leei 


PataiTvas       Night  SKirts, 

."The  NIGHTweay  of  a  Nation! 


\ 


Look  AVell  — Make  Sleep  Easier 

Taktf  them  vt^ithyoxx 

E.ROSENFEUD    S.    CO..         Baltimore  and  NowYoi-k 
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OhpSVeofest  Gift  of  All" 

"W7HAT  a  world  of  peace  and  good-will  to 
all   is  expressed  in  that  age-old   phrase. 
Especially  when  you  say  it  with  flowers ! 

No  thought  so  tender,  but  that  flowers  will 
add  to  its  beauty.  No  gift  so  rare,  but  that 
flowers  are  more  appropriate. 

Your  local  florist,  within  a  few  hours,  can 

deliver  fresh  flowers  in  any  city  or  town  in 

the    United  States  and  Canada   through  the 

Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery  Service. 

The  florist  displaying  the  sign  "Say  it  with  Flowers"  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  has  advdn- 
that  h6  can  pass  along  to  you  when  you  buy  flowers. 


E  A  BANKER  BRONZE  tablets 

i"^""     *  ^»     1^t^<m.   ^»   ^^^(^HIJKW  -PR-P.E  -RODK  n-R  DESIGNS 


■      ■  Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profea* 

H      ^V  ■^ion  in  which  there  are  grreat  opportunities  for  both  men 

^^^^W  and  women.        Send  at    once  fnr    free    book,     "How    to 

f^^^^  f ecome  a  Banker,"  by  FoGAK  G.  ALCORN,  President. 

American  School  of  Bankin^s.    23  McLene  Bld£..  Columbus.  Q« 


HOME 
STUDY 

(28tll  Year) 


Courses  in  more 
thcin  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor- 
respondence . 

Address 


(Div.  VI)    Chicago,    II 


FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  "Williams,  Inc..  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24),  556  "W.  27th  St..  New  York  City 


iMakes  adding  easy.     It's  accurate,  quick. 
<iural>le  and  easily  operated.     Capacity  8 
Columns.    Saves    time,  brain  work  and 
errors.  55,000  pleased  ouners.    (guaran- 
teed six  months.   Price  S3. 50.  Delivered. 
With  metal  operating  bands  $5.0U.     Delivered. 
Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO..  Dept.  131.  1458  Hollywood  Aye.,  Chicago 

[  For  40  years  we  have  been  paymg  our  customeis 
the  hig-hest  returns  consistent^^with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  oS  §200  and  up 
wliich  we  can  recommend  afer  the  most  thorough 

lerBonal   inveetiqaiion.      Pitase  eek  for  I-oan  LiBt  No.    710. 

Certificates  of  $25  and  op  also  for  sariag  iarestors 


PERKINS*  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


ACCOUNTANCY 


BE  A 
CPA, 


The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 
CDCIT  UtifMi  international  Accountants  Society 

rllCC  DllVl\  Dept.27IVI  2626  S.Michigan Ave..Chicago 


to  lift  a  man's  career  out  of  the  rut. 
But  in  planning  a  future  of  study  and 
work  there  are  always  two  bad  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided — the  extreme  of 
unwise  pessimism  and  the  extreme  of 
unwarranted  optimism.  Mastery  of  the 
tongue  is  gained  slowly,  must  be  cul- 
tivated little  by  little.  Do  not  measure 
the  value  of  the  study  of  words  by  its 
immediate  result.  The  immortal  thing 
is  never  the  immediate  thing. 

The  man  who  uses  words  with 
greatest  effect  is  so  deeply  buried  in 
thoughts,  ideas,  principles,  methods, 
purposes  and  achievements,  that  he 
cares  nothing  for  surface  impressions. 
After  he  delivered  the  Gettysburg 
Speech  that  America  knows  and  loves, 
Lincoln  thought  he  had  failed — there 
was  no  brilliant  oratorical  effect,  he 
had  written  the  words  with  a  stub  of 
pencil  on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope 
he  had  in  his  pocket.  The  words  lived 
because  they  came  white  hot  from  a 
spirit  fired   and   illumined. 

We  have  had  hundreds  of  requests 
from  readers  and  students  wishing  to 
gain  better  command  of  English.  We 
have  found  that  the  people  who  made 
real  progress  were  the  ones  who  had 
a  real  purpose — and  by  "real"  we  mean 
definite,  practical,  sincere,  firm,  and 
more  or  less  altruistic.  The  best  motive 
for  study  is  one  of  these:  A  desire  to 
serve  your  patron,  client  or  customer 
and  thus  to  be  more  valuable  to  your 
employer;  a  determination  to  improve 
your  own  education,  culture,  character 
and  efficiency  by  removing  defects  of 
speech,  enlarging  your  vocabulary,  en- 
riching your  powers  of  self-expression, 
widening  and  deepening  your  circle  of 
influence;  and  finally  the  ambition  or 
aspiration  to  voice  a  great  truth,  de- 
liver a  great  message,  leave  a  great 
blessing  in  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Neiv   York 


A  Train  That  Runs  on  Roads 

{Continued  from  page  250) 
it  will  do  this  without  imposing  any 
more  destructive  load  on  the  road 
surface  than  a  truck  carrying  only 
one-third  of  the  weight,  because  the 
weight  is  distributed  over  six  wheels 
instead  of  four.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  states  have  en- 
acted laws  strictly  limiting  the  gross 
weight  of  vehicles  and  loads,  and  the 
weight  per  inch  width  of  tire.  Regis- 
tration fees  for  trucks  of  more  than 
five-tons  capacity  are  almost  prohib- 
itive in  some  states. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  moving  of  large 
and  heavy  materials  and  objects  that 
trailers  are  used.  A  great  number  of 
small  two-wheel  and  four-wheel  trail- 
ers are  used  with  runabouts  and  tour- 
ing cars  for  general  utility  purposes. 
Farmers  find  them  especially  useful 
for  taking  small  quantities  of  produce 
to  market,  and  even  haul  live  cows, 
pigs,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.,  in  them. 
These  trailers  are  made  in  various 
sizes,  from  a  few  hundred  pounds  ca- 
pacity up.  A  passenger  car  will  haul 
a  load  of  1000  pounds  or  more  with 
ease,  in  addition  to  a  full  load  of  pas- 
sengers in  the  car. 
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Things  You  Can't  Be  Sure  Of 

{Continued  from  page  237) 


tomorrow  everything,  including  all 
means  of  measuring,  is  twice  as  big 
as  it  is  today.  Could  you  tell  the  dif- 
ference? Would  it  make  any  difference? 
Would  there  be  any  difference?  Is  there 
,  any  such  thing  as  absolute  distance? 
Are  not  all  measurements  relative? 

Such  questions  had  from  the  earliest 
times  occupied  the  attention  of  specu- 
lative philosophers,  but  they  passed 
from  the  realm  of  metaphysics  to  the 
realm  of  physics  in  1886  when  Michel- 
son  and  Morley  made  their  famous  ex- 
periment on  the  speed  of  light  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Their  object  was  to  find 
out  if  the  ether,  the  nypothetical  me- 
dium carrying  the  light  waves,  was 
stationary  and  drifted  back  thru  the 
earth  as  the  earth  moved  onward.  They 
devised  an  instrument  of  such  delicacy 
that  the  stamp  of  a  foot  a  hundred 
yards  off  would  be  noticeable.  A  ray 
of  light  was  divided  into  two  parts; 
one  half  was  sent  forward  and  back  in 
the  direction  toward  which  that  part 
of  the  earth  where  the  experiment  was 
made  was  moving  at  the  time;  the 
other  half  was  sent  back  and  forth 
across  the  line  of  this  motion.  But  the 
two  rays  of  light  following  different 
routes  came  back  at  the  same  instant 
and  matched  up  exactly.  In  order  to 
correct  for  any  inequality  in  the  in- 
strument, Michelson  and  Morley  turned 
it  around  so  the  arm  that  formerly 
pointed  across  the  line  of  motion  now 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  that  motion 


ciples  of  his  new  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse and  then  deduced  from  this  theory 
sundry  very  startling  conclusions,  some 
of  which  could  be — and  have  been — 
confirmed  by  experiment.  According  to 
Einstein  the  size  and  shape  of  any  body 
depends  upon  the  rate  and  direction  of 
its  movement.  For  ordinary  speeds  the 
alteration  is  very  slight,  but  it  be- 
comes considerable  at  rates  approach- 
ing the  speed  of  light,  186,000  miles  a 
second.  If,  for  instance,  you  could 
shoot  an  arrow  from  a  bow  with  a 
velocity  of  160,000  miles  a  second,  it 
would  shrink  to  about  half  its  length. 
No  force  could  bring  the  arrow  or 
even  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  to 
a  motion  greater  than  the  speed  of 
light,  and  the  nearer  it  comes  to  this 
limit  the  greater  the  force  required  to 
move  it  faster.  This  means  that  the 
mass  of  a  body,  instead  of  being  ab- 
solute and  ualterable  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, increases  with  the  speed  of 
its  movement.  Newton's  laws  of  dy- 
namics are  therefore  valid  only  for 
matter  in  motion  at  such  moderate 
speeds  as  we  have  to  deal  with  in  our 
experiments  on  earth  and  in  our  ob- 
servations of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
When  we  come  to  consider  velocities 
approximating  that  of  light  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  physics  are  subject  to  an 
increasing  correction. 

Such  speculations  would  not  have 
bothered  anybody  a  dozen  years  ago, 
for  then  the  physicist  did  not  have  to 


and  the  other  arm  pointed  across,  but    handle  any  cases  of  such  high  speeds. 


that  made  no  difference.  The  light 
traveled  with  the  same  velocity  re- 
gardless of  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

This  negative  result  was  just  as  as- 
tonishing as  if  you  should  stand  at  a 
certain  spot  on  the  bank  of  a  river 
half  a  mile  wide  and  should  send  out 
two  boats,  one  to  go  up  the  river  half 
a  mile  against  the  current  and  then 
back  with  the  current  and  the  other 
boat  to  go  across  the  river  and  back. 
If  both  boats  should  return  at  the  same 
moment  you  would  be  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  it.  One  way  of  accounting 
for  it  would  be  that  your  measurement 
of  the  half  mile  course  upstream  had 
been  a  little  short.  This  was  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Michelson-Morley  ex- 
periment given  by  the  Dutch  physicist, 
Lorentz.  He  suggested  that  the  arm  of 
the  instrument  shortened  a  trifle  as  it 
was  turned  from  across  the  line  of  the 
earth's  motion  to  the  direction  of  that 
motion.  The  amount  of  shrinkage  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  the  ether  drift 
would  be  exceedingly  small.  Besides 
how  could  you  measure  the  change  in 
the  length  of  the  arm  if  the  rule  you 
laid  alongside  of  it  altered  in  the  same 
proportion?  Lorentz's  explanation  could 
not  be  disproved,  yet  it  was  so  upset- 
ting to  our  ordinary  ideas  of  the  sta- 
bility of  matter  that  it  was  hard  to 
accept. 

Einstein  took  Lorentz's  idea  and 
made  it  one  of  the  fundamental  prin- 


But  when  radium  was  discovered  it 
was  found  that  this  metal  was  con- 
tinuously throwing  off  particles  of 
negative  electricity  with  approximately 
the  speed  of  light.  Now  if  these  elec- 
trons are  not  matter  they  are  at  any 
rate  the  material  of  which  matter  is 
made.  They  can  be  detected  and  count- 
ed and  tracked  and  deflected  and  speed- 
ed and  weighed.  They  are  very  real 
things,  perhaps  the  ultimate  reality  of 
all  things,  yet  their  extreme  velocity 
carries  them  out  of  Newton's  world 
and  into  Einstein's. 

Now  Einstein's  world,  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  differs  from  the  world 
in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  live  in 
many  particulars.  It  has  four  dimen- 
sfons  instead  of  three.  One  of  these 
dimensions  may  be  time.  Time,  too, 
must  te  relative,  not  absolute.  This  is 
even  harder  to  imagine  than  the  rela- 
tivity of  space,  so  we  must  leave  its 
consideration  over  till  next  week. 

We  now  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  those  poor  frightened  people  who 
lived  in  the  times  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  when  they  were  told  that  the 
solid  earth  on  which  they  stood  was 
not  supported  by  anything,  but  whirl- 
ing about  and  rushing  around  thru 
empty  space  and  that  half  the  time  they 
hung  with  their  heads  down  over  im- 
measurable space  with  nothing  to  hold 
on  to.  But  they  got  used  to  it  in  time 
and  lived  happily  ever  after. 


In  The  Independent  of  November  29,  Dr.  Slosson  explained  the  confirma- 
tion of  Einstein's  theory  of  Rravitation.  In  the  issue  of  December  13  he  dis- 
cussed the  relativity  of  motion.  In  this  article  he  considers  the  relativity  of 
space,  and  next  week  he   will  take  up   the  question  of  the  relativity  of  time. 


^1  T^T^  ^^  1^^  Cards  removed  or  added 
^^  L^  (^    1^    I    I  — singly  or  in  groups. 

The  card  you  want 
—AT  ONCE 

— an  actual  saving  of  ;s%  in  time  (and  clerks) 
— that's  what  the  Kardex  accomplishes  in  your 
office.  No  fumbling,  no  searching  for  cards  as 
in  card-in-bo.x  methods.  Cards  are  firmly  held 
on  a  slide,  but  readily  removable  singly  or  iji 
groups.  With  Kardex,  index  items  are  visible 
— each  card  in  a  transoloid  holder  with  both 
sides    instantly    available. 

"Out"  signals  automatically  when  card  is  re- 
moved; an  elastic  color  signal  system  indicates 
any   desired    information,    like   customer's    rating! 

Use  your  old  cards  or  new  ones  (5x3,  6x4, 
8x5).  Easily  expanded  from  1000  to  1,000,000 
or  morft 


Universal  Cabinets 

— are  made  of  steel,  are  clean,  accessible,  Yale- 
locked;  they  are  the  fastest,  easiest  system  for 
banks,  stores,  factories,  or  any  place  where  rec- 
ords are  kept.  Exclusive  features  and  a  perfect 
indexing  system  guarantee  time  and  labor  savings 
th.it  make  it  costly  to  do  without  this  equip- 
ment. 

Put  your  record-keeping  on  a  business  basis  by 
installing  Kardex  Cabi.nets  NOW.  The  saving 
quickly    pays    the    cost. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Folder 

Get  the  condensed  story  of  speed,  economy  and 
accuracy  in  keeping  card  records.  Send  samples 
of  your  cards,  state  how  used — then  learn  how 
Kardex  can  make  great  time  and  labor  saving 
for  you. 

Thousands    Now'Used  by  Over 
300  Different  Lines  of  Business 

American  Kardex  Company 

1063  Kardex  Bldg. 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


Above  is  shown  the  Kardcr  Rotary  Card  Record 
Machine;  can  be  used  singly  or  in  series  to 
accommodate    any    number    of    cards. 
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Taught    by    our   Teacliers 

she  Teaches   the  Children 

of   her   Own   Race. 


One  Thousand 
Colored  Teachers 

for   public   schools   are   imme- 
diately required  by  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

In  this  emergency  the  Board  of 
Education  turns  to  the  Normal 
Schools  conducted  by 

The  American 
Missionary  Association 

The  entire  South  is  recog- 
nizing at  this  critical  period, 
as  never  before,  the  urgent 
need  of  Negro  education. 

Except  in  our  schools  and 
others  of  their  class,  there  is 
little  teacher-training  for  col- 
ored pupils  in  the  South. 

To  meet  the  present  urgent 
demands  we  must  be  rein- 
forced. 


What  are  you  personally 
doing  to  solve 

The  Race  Problem? 

.—  Here  Is  Your  Chance " — 

The  American  Missionary  Association, 
Dept.  I,  2&7  Fourth  Ave,  New  York 
City: 

Desiring    a    share    in    your    great    task. 
I    send    the    enclosed    contribution. 


Amount,  $. 
Name  .  .  .  . 
Address    . . 


Why  Is  a  School  Board 

{Continued  from  page  231) 


of  them  feeling  abused  because  some- 
body else's  children  are  smarter  than 
theirs,  keep  up  a  constant  anvil 
chorus,  but  rather  because  the  ig- 
norant oligarchy  commonly  called  a 
school  board  usually  makes  intel- 
ligent initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
trained  educator  impossible.  The  situa- 
tion in  most  small  towns  is  about  like 
this.  The  board  consists  of  from  three 
to  nine  men,  most  of  them  worthy 
business  men  or  farmers  near  town. 
These  men  are  usually  actuated  by  pa- 
triotic and  unselfish  motives  in  the  ful- 
filment of  the  duties  that  their  office 
lays  upon  them.  But  most  of  them  ad- 
mit themselves  to  be  ignorant  of  how 
a  school  should  be  conducted  and  are 
busy  with  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment than  endeavoring  to  find  out. 
The  result  is  that  the  actual  direction 
of  affairs  is  left  to  one  or  two  men 
who  happen  to  be  kaisers  out  of  a  job. 
A  town  lawyer,  or  the  president  of  the 
biggest  bank,  or  a  successful  farmer 
near  town  takes  upon  himself  the  oner- 
ous duty  of  telling  schoolmen  how  to 
teach.  The  possibilities  for  autocratic 
rule  thus  secured  seem  to  give  him  keen 
pleasure. 

"Last  year  the  president  of  the 
school  board  called  me  up  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  school  and  told  me 
to  cut  out  two  of  the  subjects  we  were 
offering  in  the  high  school  curriculum,' 
at  the  same  time  admitting  that  he 
had  no  idea  what  subjects  should  be 
taught  in  place  of  them.  Fortunately 
in  this  case  state  requirements  pro- 
tected us,  but  they  seldom  do  so. 

"When  I  came  here,  this  school,  tho 
it  holds  about  three  hundred  pupils, 
had  absolutely  nothing  as  fire  preven- 
tion or  protection.  I  bought  two  cans 
of  fire  extinguisher,  but  in  so  doing  I 
so  offended  the  same  president  by  this 
palpable  extravagance  that  I  nearly 
lost  my  position.  I  could  quote  a  hun- 
dred similar  incidents  in  this  and  other 
towns  that  I  have  known  in  my  rather 
brief  experience.  Any  school  man  could 
do  the  same. 

"Some  boards  are  wise  enough  to 
leave  the  selection  of  teachers  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  of  the  school, 
but  too  often  the  question  of  whether 
they  shall  be  reelected  is  decided  upon 
the  issue  of  religion,  or  whether  the 
teacher  goes  to  dances,  or  whether  the 
teacher  knows  enough  and  is  politician 
enough  to  humble  herself  publicly  in 
the  presence  of  the  boss  of  the  school 
board.  I  have  seen  a  member  of  a 
school  board  fight  to  have  a  teacher  re- 
elected over  the  objections  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  at  the  same  time  demand 
that  she  be  put  in  charge  of  a  room 
where  she  would  not  be  teacher  to  his 
own  son." 

A  gentleman  who  gave  up  teaching 
to  become  a  successful  writer  and  lec- 
turer, writes  as  follows: 

"In  my  time  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  school  boards.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  competent  one.  Not  that 
they  do  not  exist.  I  have  my  limita- 
tions. At  the  State  Normal  I  was  con- 


stantly placing  cur  pupils  with  school 
boards. 

"The  one  question  that  a  superin- 
tendent asks  another  (test  and  see)  is 
'Do  you  stand  in  well  with  your  board?' 
That  is:  Have  you  groveled?  Have  you 
lost  your  personal  initiative?  Have  you 
flattered  yourself  into  a  place  of  se- 
curity? Do  you  belong  to  the  right 
party,  the  right  church,  the  right  so- 
cial clique? 

"The  school  board  system  is  a  weird 
tradition.  Let  the  school  executives  be 
responsible  to  the  people!" 

This  same  gentleman  goes  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  as  to  whether  school 
boards  ask  advice  of  teachers. 

"Does  a  school  board  ever  ask  a 
teacher's  advice?  Should  it?  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  I  would  drop 
dead  if  I  were  to  be  so  informed. 
School  boards  are  not  school  men  and 
women.  Rarely  one  finds  an  old  teach- 
er, but  most  infrequently.  Boards  are 
made  up  of  business  and  professional 
men,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
now  and  then  a  minister.  Were  they 
school  people  they  would  be  eager  to 
get  the  scholastic  slant  on  any  prob- 
tem  that  presented  itself.  But  their 
slants  are  anything  but  pedagogical  or 
scholastic.  The  merchant  member  treats 
the  teachers  as  if  they  were  clerks,  the 
doctor  as  if  they  were  patients,  the 
lawyer  as  if  they  were  clients,  the  min- 
ister as  if  they  were  vile  sinners  and 
he  must  lead  them  to  the  light.  School 
boards — shall  we  curse  or  pray?" 

Many  teachers  complain  that  dis- 
missals and  reflections  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  failure  to  teach  well  on  the  one 
hand  or  of  faithful  service  on  the  other. 
Teachers  are  dismissed  for  personal 
reasons  that  should  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  tenure  of  their 
positions.  They  are  retained  at  good 
salaries  very  often  for  making  educa- 
tional compromizes  very  harmful  to 
the  child.  Sometimes  a  teacher  is  rated 
high  in  the  community  simply  because 
she  gives  high  marks.  She  passes  a 
large  proportion  of  every  class  and  par- 
ents are  pleased,  not  realizing  that  to 
pass  a  child  on  to  work  for  which  he 
is  not  ready  is  a  great  unkindness  to 
him  and  to  the  children  with  whom  he 
will  work.  Still  other  teachers  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  local  school  boards  for 
insisting  that  the  cliildren  of  the  boss, 
the  rich  man,  the  local  leader,  keep  the 
rules  made  for  other  children.  Here  is 
a  story  about  a  situation  of  this  sort: 

"I  have  been  a  teacher  thirty  years. 

"'Ah,  ha!  We  know  your  trouble. 
Time  to  stop,'  says  one. 

"Doubtless  that  was  what  the  school 
board  wished  to  convey  when  last 
spring  they  found  my  service-,  no  long- 
er available.  I  was  curious  to  know  if 
indeed  I  were  a  Last  Leaf.  I  asked  a 
member  of  the  board,  the  editor,  why  I 
had  been  displaced.  Well,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  board  thought  me  a  fine 
teacher,  but  I  had  been  so  long  connect- 
ed with  universities  and  colleges  that 
— hum?  h-u-u-m!  perhaps  I  expected 
too  much  of  high  school  children. 
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"Had  I  been  severe  in  discipline? 
No.  Not  that.  Had  I  gone  beyond  the 
requirements  in  English  for  accredited 
high  schools?  No.  I  rehearsed  details 
of  my  professional  history  which 
cleared  me  of  the  university  taint.  Then 
the  silence  became  embarrassing.  I 
moved  on. 

"Afterward  I  asked  the  hardware 
man,  who  had  been  on  the  board  a  long 
time,  what  was  the  matter  with  me.  I 
take  it  that  in  conference  with  the  ed- 
itor they  had  hit  upon  a  good  word. 

"  'Well,  you  teach  all  right,  but  you 
seem  to  lack  sympathy  with  the  chil- 
dren,' he  said.  What  had  come  over  me? 
All  the  little  people  I  keep  in  my  heart; 
my  'children'  still  in  high  school;  mes- 
sages, letters  from  my  students  now 
in  colleges;  long  letters  from  my  old 
boys  recently  overseas ;  unexpected  gifts 
from  afar!  I  told  the  man  that  I  was 
wrong  somewhere  in  my  self-analysis. 
Would  he  specify?  He  could  not  say  in 
particular — just    want     of     sympathy. 

"Perhaps  it  was  the  sympathy  of 
the  board  which  prompted  them  to  let 
me  learn  of  my  dismissal  indirectly. 
My  first  official  notification  came  from 
the  school  board  in  another  town,  ask- 
ing me  to  apply  there. 

"Now  all  this  time  I  seem  as  inno- 
cent as  Miss  Rose  Dartle,  with  my 
artless  questioning.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  digged  my  own  grave  these 
two  years  past. 

"When  family  duties  called  me  back 
to  the  little  home  town  two  years  ago 
I  was  glad  to  take  a  place  in  the  high 
school,  altho  the  salary  here  was  less 
than  half  what  I  receive  in  the  state 
of  my  adoption.  The  faculty  was  all 
new.  Because  of  low  scholarship,  chief- 
ly, the  school  had  been  threatened  with 
amputation  from  the  list  of  approved 
schools  affiliated  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity; hence,  perhaps,  the  clean 
sweep  of  teachers. 

"But,  I  said  to  myself,  here  is  my 
old  friend  Miss  Ella  still  teaching  in 
the  'grammar  grades,'  popular,  as 
teachers  should  be,  her  pupils  keeping 
every  red  day  in  the  calendar  with 
dress-up  processions  and  parties,  so- 
cializing history  and  everything,  win- 
ning prize  pictures  and  victrolas,  busy 
in  gardens.  Red  Cross,  Tlirift  Stamp 
drives.  Pig  Clubs,  and  one-third  of  her 
pupils  promoted  with  the  highest 
marks.  Miss  Ella  was  a  Gibraltar  in 
our  foundation. 

"O  tempora,  O  mores!  What  most  of 
our  students  did  not  know  about  Eng- 
ish  was  spelling,  pronunciation,  sen- 
tence structure,  punctuation,  gram- 
mar, capitalizing,  reading,  writing, 
thinking,  and  whatever  else  belongs  to 
the  acquiring  of  one's  native  tongue. 
I  scrutinized  the  foundation,  the  enter- 
ing class  fresh  from  Miss  Ella's  hand. 
Gibraltar  crumbled !  But  when  I 
played  doctor  and  laid  a  finger  upon 
this  one  weak  spot,  there  was  a  soft- 
footed  peripatetic  movement  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Ella  and  her  people  to 
the  school  board,  round  and   round." 

This  teacher  goes  on  to  say  that  in 
simple  honesty  she  was  obliged  to 
"flunk"  certain  of  these  ill-prepared 
children,   thereby  offending  their   par- 
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for  that  Sore  Throat" 

THE  throat  is  the  first  danger-spot  reached  by  germs. 
And  once  irritation  is  started,  there  is  danger  that  the 
bacilli  of  tonsillitis,  or  even  more  malignant  diseases — 
influenza,  for  instance — may  gain  the  upper  hand.  For 
the  tender  tissues  are  easily  broken  into  by  the  invading 
g'jrms. 

So  it  is  wisdom  not  to  neglect  sore  throat.  And  science 
has  given  us,  in  Formamint,  a  most  effective  means  cf 
dealing  with  throat  germs.  Little  tablets — delightful  h 
taste — convenience  itself  to  have  with  you,  they  free  in 
the  saliva  an  active,  yet  harmless,  germicide  that  reduces 

the  germ  colonies  and  thus  quickly  promotes 

healing  of  the  irritated  tissues. 

Over  5,000  American  physicians  endorse 
Formamint  and  strongly  advise  its  use,  not 
only  when  sore  throat  exists,  but  as 
a  means  of  forestalling  germ  invasion . 
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cnts,   some  of  whom   were  board  mem- 
bers. She  refused  to  g-ive  a  high  grade 
in   English  to   one   student,   on   the   re- 
quest    of      the      superintendent,      who 
thought  the  boy  ought  to  have  it  as  a 
reward     for     singing     in     the     church 
choir!    She    says   of   the   circumstance: 
"I  like  a  church,  I  like  a  choir, 
I  love  the  boy's  seraphic  fire; 
And  yet  not  all  his  minstrelsy 
Should  boost  his  English  mark  to  E  " 
Other  matters,   also,   helped   to   hurt 
her   standing  and   resulted   in  her  dis- 
missal.   One   was  that   her   family  had 
not  listed  their  property  with  the  real 
estate  man  on  the  board! 

If  these  criticisms  were  unusual, 
they  might  safely  be  disregarded,  but 
they  are  not.  They  are  criticisms  of  a 
kind  frequently  made  by  teachers  of 
good  repute.  They  should  mean  some- 
thing to  the  American  public.  For, 
after  all,  altho  we  all  have  our  little- 
nesses as  individuals,  and  in  our  local 
environments,  still,  in  the  main,  we  do 
want  to  have  education  accomplish  big 
things  for  American  children.  It  can 
only  do  that  if  it  is  administered  with 
impartial  justice.  And  many  teachers 
think  that  a  local  school  board,  influ- 
enced -by  personal  and  political  busi- 
ness considerations,  cannot  do  for  edu- 
cation what  should  be  done.  As  one 
other  teacher  puts  it: 

"Why  is  it  that  school  boards  so 
often  patronize  teachers,  assuming  the 
haughty  attitude  of  employer  toward 
employee?  Are  they  not  also  delegated 
by  the  public  to  perform  a  great  public 
service?  Are  the  teachers,  too,  not  a 
part  of  that  great  public  whom  the 
school  board  are  seeking  to  serve? 
Yet  in  suite  of  all  these  faults  found 
in  school  boards,  not  all  of  the  com- 
plaining teachers  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  do  away  with  boards  alto- 
gether. Many  suggest  a  curtailment 
of  power.  Others  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  a  committee  of  teachers 
meet  with  the  board  and  act  with  the 
board  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  school.  Others 
suggest  that  boards  be  appointed  by 
a  group  outside  of  the  locality  where 
the  board  is  to  function. 

To  sum  up,  the  things  that  the 
teachers  seem  to  resent  most  are  two : 
first,  the  fact  that  the  control  of  edu- 
cational policies  in  many  localities,  the 
dictatorship  in  the  matter  of  text- 
books, curriculums,  discipline,  salaries, 
and  other  matters,  is  often  in  the 
hands  of  persons  not  well  educated 
themselves,  or,  at  best,  not  well  enough 
informed  in  educational  matters  to  be 
able  to  decide  in  educational  matters 
as  wisely  and  well  as  the  teachers 
w^hose  positions  they  hold  in  the  hol- 
lows of  their  hands  to  give  or  take 
away;  and  secondly,  that  the  school 
boards,  in  action,  are  not  readily  ap- 
proachable; that  teachers  cannot  go 
freely  to  the  boards  and  state  their 
difficulties  and  be  sure  of  getting  a 
fair  deal. 

The  teacher  who  does  take  her 
troubles  or  his  troubles  to  the  board, 
runs  the  risk  of  criticism  from  the 
board  and  from  the  executive,  and 
sometimes,  also,  from  associates.  Breth- 
ren, these  things  ought  not  so  to  be! 
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"Out  they  came,  the  financier  patting  Preston  on  the  shoulder  in 
a  fatherly  sort  of  irny.  .  .  .  'Come  to  see  me  as  often  as  you 
can,  Mr.  Preston,  and  remember  that  I'll  hack  you  to  the  limit.' 


TTwMost  Convincing  Talkor 

lEverMet 

Everjrwhere  this  man  goes,  people  shower  him  with  favors  and  seek  his  friendship.     Things  which 
other  people  ask  for  and  are  refused,  he  gets  instantly.     How  he  does  it  is  told  in  this  amazing  story. 


LET  me  ask  you  this :  There  is  a  big  busi- 
1  ness  deal  to  be  put  through.  It  involves 
millions  of  dollars.  Putting  it  through  de- 
pends wholly  on  one  thing — getting  the  backing 
of  a  great  financier. 

But  this  man  is  bitterly  opposed  to  your  idea 
and  to  your  associates.  Seven  of  the  most  able 
men  and  women  in  all  Amerioa  have  tried  to 
win  over  this  financier.  They  failed — dismally 
and  completely. 

Now,  could  you,  a  total  stranger  to  this  man, 
walk  in  on  him  unannounced,  talk  for  less  than 
an  hour,  and  then  have  him  take  your  arm  as 
a  token  of  friendship,  and  give  you  a  signed 
letter   agreeing   to,  back   you   to   the   limit? 

Could  you? 


ASTOUNDING?  Yes!  But  it  WAS  done. 
And  I'll  tell  you  how.  Here  is  the  way  it 
all  came  about.  For  a  long  time  the  direc- 
tors of  our  company  had  felt  the  handicap  of 
limited  capital.  We  had  business  in  sight  run- 
ning into  a  million  do!la:-s  a  month.  But  we 
could  not  finance  this  volume  of  sales.  We  sim- 
ply had  to  get  big  backing,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it. 

Because  of  trade  affiliations,  one  man — a  great 
financier  in  New  York — controlled  the  situation. 
Win  him  over  and  the  rest  was  easy.  But  how 
to  win  him  ? — that  was  the  question.  No  less 
than  five  men  and  two  women — all  people  of 
influence  and  reputation — had  tried.  They  were 
all  repulsed — turned  down  cold  and  flat. 

You  know  how  a  thing  of  this  sort  grows  on 
you  and  how  bitter  utter  defeat  is.  Well,  we 
were  talking  it  over  at  a  board  meeting  when 
one  of  our  directors  announced  that  he  knew  of 
only  one  man  who  could  possibly  put  through 
the  deal — a  man    by   the   name  of   Preston. 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Preston  was  to  be  sound- 
ed out  at  luncheon  the  following  day.  He  proved 
to  be  a  fine  type  of  American.  At  34  years  of 
age  he  had  become  president  and  majority  stock- 
holder of  a  thriving  manufacturing  business 
rated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

Preston  was  deeply  interested,  as  anyone  would 
be  over  the  prospect  of  closing  su^h  a  big  deal. 
The  director  in  question  said  casually,  "Why 
don't  you  run  down  to  New  York  and  take  a 
shot  at  it,  Preston  ?"  Preston  looked  out  of  the 
window  for  a  moment,  and  then  quietly  an- 
swered, "You're  on." 


to  him  the  instant  he  spoke.  They  seemed  to 
be  eager  for  his  companionship — wanted  to  be 
with  him  every  minute,  openly  admired  him,  and 
loaded  him  with  favors. 

Even  the  usually  haughty  room  clerk  at  the 
hotel  showed  a  great  interest  in  Preston's  welfare. 
He  showered  us  with  attention  while  a  long  line 
of  people  waited  to  register. 

The  next  morning  we  called  on  the  great  finan- 
cier— the  man  who  was  so  bitterly  against  us 
and  had  flatly  turned  down  seven  of  our  shrewd 
influential   representatives. 

I  waited  in  the  reception  room — nervous,  rest- 
less, with  pins  and  needles  running  up  and  down 
my  spine.  Surely  Preston  w-ould  meet  the  same 
humiliating  fate  ? 

But  no  !  In  less  than  an  hour  out  they  came, 
arm  in  arm,  the  financier  patting  Preston  en  the 
shoulder  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  way.  And  then  I 
heard  the  surprising  words,  "Come  to  see  me  as 
often  as  you  can,  Mr.  Preston,  and  remember 
that  I'll  back  you  to  the  limit!" 


I  WENT  along  with  Preston  simply  as  a  mat- 
ter of  form  to  represent  our  interests.  Aboard 
the  10 :25  train  out  of  Chicago  we  headed  for 
the  smoker  and  got  to  talking  with  the  crowd 
there. 

Then  I  noticed  something.  Preston  had  domi- 
nated them  all.  Everyone  was  eagerly  hanging 
on  his  words,  and  looking  at  him  with  open  ad- 
miration. No  sooner  would  he  stop  talking  than 
one  of  the  men  would  start  him  up  again.  And 
as  the  men  dropped  off  at  stations  along  the  way 
they  gave  Preston  their  cards,  with  pressing  in- 
vitations to  look  them  up.  No  doubt  about  it, 
Preston  was  THE  man  aboard  that  car. 

The  colored  porter,  too,  came  under  his  sway. 
For  that  night,  when  the  berths  were  being  made 
up,  the  porter  came  unasked  to  Preston,  told  him 
that  his  berth  was  right  over  the  car  trucks,  and 
insisted  upon  changing  it  to  a  more  comfortable 
one. 

And  so  it  went  all  the  way  to  New  Y^'-k. 
Everyone  who  met   Preston   took  a  great  liking 


AT  the  hotel  that  night  sleep  would  not  come. 
I  could  not  get  the  amazing  Preston  out  of 
my  thoughts.  What  an  irresistible  power  over 
men's  minds  he  had.  Did  not  even  have  to 
ask  for  what  he  wanted!  People  actually  com- 
peted for  his  attention,  anticipated  his  wishes 
and  eagerly  met  them.  What  a  man  !  What 
power !  .  .  .  Then  the  tremendous  possibili- 
ties of  it  all — think  what  could  be  done  with 
such  power ! 

What  was  the  secret  ?  For  secret  there  must 
be.  So  the  first  thing  next  morning  I  hurried 
to  Preston's  room,  told  him  my  thoughts,  and 
asked  him  the  secret  of  his   power. 

Preston  laughed  good-naturedly.  "Nothing  to 
it — I — well — that  is — "  he  stalled.  "I  do  not  like 
to  talk  about  myself,  but  I  have  simply  mastered 
the  knack  of  talking  convincingly,  that's  all." 

"But  how  did  you  get  the  knack?"  I  persisted. 

Preston  smiled,  and  said,  "Well,  there  is  an 
organization  in  New  York  that  tells  you  exactly 
how  to  do  it.  It  is  amazing!  There  is  really 
nothing  to  study.  It  is  mostly  a  knack  which 
they  tell  you.  You  can  learn  this  knack  in  a 
few  hours.  And  in  less  than  a  week  it  will  pro- 
duce definite  results   in   your  daily   work. 

"Write  to  this  organization— the  Independent 
Corporation — and  get  their  method.  They  send 
it  on  free  trial.  I'll  wager  that  in  a  few  weeks 
from  now  you  will  have  a  power  over  men  which 
you  never  thought  possible  ....  but  write 
and  see  for  yourself."  Ard  that  was  all  I  could 
get  out  of  the  amazing   Preston. 


This  knack  of  talking  convincingly  will  do 
wonders  for  any  man  or  woman.  Most  people 
are  afraid  to  express  their  thoughts  ;  they  know 
the  humiliation  of  talking  to  people  and  of  being 
ignored  with  a  casual  nod  or  a  "yes"  or  "no." 
But  when  you  can  talk  convincingly,  it's  dif- 
ferent. When  you  talk  people  listen  and  listen 
eagerly.  You  can  get  people  to  do  almost  any- 
thing you  want  them  to  do.  And  the  beauty  of 
it  all  is  that  they  think  they  are  doing  it  of 
their  own  free  will. 

In  commiUee  meetings,  or  in  a  crowd  of  any 
sort  you  can  rivet  the  attention  of  all  when  you 
talk.  You  can  force  them  to  accept  your  ideas. 
It  helps  wonderfully  in  writing  business  letters 
— enables  you  to  write  sales  letters  that  amaze 
everyone  by  the  big  ordei-s  they  pull   in. 

Then  again  it  helps  in  social  life.  Interesting 
and  convincing  talk  is  the  basis  of  social  success. 
At  social  affairs  you  will  always  find  that  the 
convincing  talker  is  the  center  of  attraction,  and 
that  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  "make  up" 
to  him. 

Talk  convincingly  and  no  man — no  matter  who 
he  is — will  ever  treat  you  with  cold,  unresponsive 
indifference.  Instead,  you  will  instantly  get  un- 
der his  skin,  make  his  heart  glow  and  set  fire  to 
his  enthusiasms.  Talk  convincingly  and  any 
man — even  a  stranger — wUl  treat  you  like  an 
old  pal  and  will  literally  take  the  shirt  off  his 
back  to  please  you. 

You  can  get  anything  you  want  if  you  know 
how  to  talk  convincingly.  You  have  noticed  that 
in  business  ability  alone  will  not  get  you  much. 
Many  a  man  of  real  ability,  who  cannot  express 
himself  well,  is  often  outdistanced  by  a  man  of 
mediocre  ability  who  knows  how  to  talk  convinc- 
ingly. There  is  no  getting  away  from  it,  to  get 
ahead — merely  to  hold  your  own — to  get  what 
your  ability  entitles  you  to,  you  have  got  to 
know  how   to   talk  convincingly! 


WHEN  I  returned  home  I  sent  for  the  method 
Preston  told  me  about.  It  opened  my  eyes 
and  astounded  me.  Just  how  he  had  won  over 
the  financier  was  now  as  clear  as  day  to  me. 
I  began  to  apply  the  method  to  my  daily  work 
and  soon  I  was  able  to  wield  the  same  remark- 
able power  over  men  and  women  that  Pres- 
ton had.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  my  personal 
achievements  any  more  than  Preston  does,  but 
I'll   say  this  : 

When  you  have  acquired  the  knack  of  talking 
convincingly,  it  is  easy  to  get  people  to  do  any- 
thing you  want  them  to  do.  "That  is  how  Pres- 
ton impressed  those  people  on  the  train — how 
he  got  special  attention  from  the  hotel  clerk — 
how  he  won  over  the  financier — simply  by  talk- 
ing convincingly. 


THE  method  Preston  told  me  about  is  Dr. 
Law's  "Mastery  of  Speech."  published  by 
the  Independent  Corporation.  Such  confidence 
have  the  publishers  in  the  ability  of  Dr.  Law's 
method  to  make  you  a  convincing  talker  that 
they  will  gladly  send  it  to  you  wholly  on  ap- 
proval. 

You  need  not  send  any  money — not  a  cent. 
Merely  mail  the  coupon,  or  write  a  letter,  and 
the  complete  Course,  "Mastery  of  Speech,"  will 
be  sent  you  by  return  mail,  all  charges  prepaid. 
If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  send  it 
back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you  receive 
it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

But  if  it  pleases  you,  as  it  has  pleased  thou- 
sands of  others,  then  send  only  five  dollars  in 
full  payment.  You  take  no  risk.  You  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  So  mail 
the  coupon  now  before  this  remarkable  offer  is 
withdr,",wn. 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 


( Puf'iisliers  .\f  !lif  Irtiit-ptnaeut  H'tfkiy'^ 


Dept.  L 


119  W.  40th  St. 


New  York 


riease  send  nie  Pr.  Frederick  Floiik  Law's  "Mastery  of 
Speech,"  a  Course  in  lUisiiu'ss  TalUiiiB  anil  Piililir  Speak- 
ing in  eight  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  t'oiirse  to 
.vou  within  five  days  after  its  receipt,  or  send  you  JTi 
in   full   payment   of   the   Course. 

Name    

Address     Ind.    l2-2fll» 
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ORANGES 


FROM    TRKE  TO   YOU 

Grnpe  FriiiC  ioo^  Send  me 
$2.75  for  C  rion  I'f  5^or  inor-  Sweet  n)td  jfiticy  Oranges.  Pine- 
apple Variety.  Finest  flavored  orange  gf  \*n,  Fnl'v  r  pened  oil 
tree.  Shipped  by  Prepaid  l-^xp.  t )  any  p*»au  Ea«t  fi[  Mis';.  River. 
Carl  on  of  l^  or  more  deliciuus  Grape  Fruit  same  price,  bale 
arrival  gr  -aranteed. 
C.  H.  VOORHEES.  Box420       SO.  I-AKE  WEIR.  FLA. 

DIVIDENDS 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  January  i,  1920,  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company 
in  New  York,  will  be  paid  by  the  Bank- 
ers' Trust  Company,  16  Wall  Street. 
C.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 

THE  ELECTKIC   CrCRACE   CATTERY  CO. 
Allf^'lu'ii.v    Av.  luiL'    &    i:>tli    Strft't. 

Phihulelpliia,  Pa.,  Detombcr  3,  1919. 
The  Directors  luive  declared  a  quarterly  divi- 
dend of  two  no  100  dollars  ($2. .50)  per  sIuifl' 
from  the  net  onrn:n-s  of  the  Company  on  both 
Common  and  I'r -fcrred  Stocks,  payable  January 
2,  1020,  to  sto-khol '.crs  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  on  December  15,  1919.  Checks  will  be 
mailed. 
WALTER   G.    nENDERSON,    Treasvirer. 

THE  AMERICAN  BRAKE  SHOE  AND 
FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

NOTICE    OF    DIVIDENDS    ON     PREFERRED 
AND     C0:j:iION     STOCK. 

The  Boiard  of  Directors  of  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  and  Foundry  Company  has  this  day  declared 
a  quarterly  dividend  of  three  per  cent.  (3%) 
tipon  its  outstanding  preferred  stock,  and  a  quar- 
terly dividend  of  one  and  three-quarters  per 
cent.  (1%%)  upon  its  outstanding;  common  stock, 
payable  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  stock  on 
Deceml>er  .SI,  1919,  to  stockholders  of  record  at 
3    o'clock    P.    JI.    on    December    19,    1919. 

Cheeks    will    be    mailed. 

GEORGE     M.     JUDD,     Secretarv. 

Dated,     New    York,     December    9,     1919. 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  No.  82 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  {two  and  one-half  dollars  per  share)  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  ou  January  15,  1920,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  December  20,  1919. 
JOHN    \:.    DAXON,    Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 

Write  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director  of  The 
Independent  Insurance  Service,  to  secure 
free  and  confidential  information  in  regard 
to   your    insurance   problems. 

119  WEST  40th  ST.       NEW  YORK 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY   FREDERICK  HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    ENGLISH    DEPARTMKNT,     STUYVESANT 
HIGH     SCHOOL,     NEW     YOKK     CITY 

I.  A  Message  from  the  Republic  of 
France.   By  the   Hon.  Maurice  Casenave. 

1.  Write  a  short  exposilion  in  which  you  show 
how  the  interests  of  France  and  the  inler- 
es.s  of  the  United  S.ates  are  bound  to- 
gether. 

2.  Write  a  sympathetic  character  sketch  of 
one  of  the  early  "coureurs  des  bois,"  writ- 
ing the  sketch  as  if  you  were  writing  it  for 
part   of   a   novel. 

3.  If  you  have  read  Parkman's  "Jesuits  in 
North  America"  or  Conan  Doyle's  "The 
Refugees"  give  an  oral  report  on  the  work 
of  the  early  French  missionaries  in  North 
America. 

4.  Write  a  spirited  narrative  concerning  the 
work   of  Marquette  or  LaSalle. 

5.  Write  a  picturesque  descrlp  ion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Lafayette  at  the  time  when  he 
first    came   to    America. 

6.  Prove  that  the  artic  e  tends  to  increase  our 
respect   for   the   people   of   France. 

7.  Summari  ',e  the  French  view  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

II.  Coining   Words  Into   Dollars.   By   Edward 

Earle  Purinton. 

1.  Explain  how  you  can  apply  the  thought  of 
the  article  to  your  own   future  work   in  life. 

2.  Prove  that  the  human  voice  is  a  great 
business    force. 

3.  In  what  way  can  modulations  and  inflec- 
tions   have    commercial    value? 

4.  Explain  the  sentence,  "The  voices  of  our 
young   people   are   loud,    harsh.    p!eb:an." 

5.  How  can  you  remedy  defective  modulation 
and    poor   enunciation? 

6.  How  can  choice  of  words  help  you  to  gain 
money? 

7.  Exn'ain  the  figure,  "Wrong  words  are  lia- 
bilities." 

8.  Ext  ain  in  full  every  one  of  the  following 
adjectives,  as  here  used :  "Gear,  clean, 
crisp,    kind'y.    forceful    Eng'i.«h  '' 

9.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  every  one  to  know 
coP"mercial    or   industrial    Erg'ish? 

10.  What  is  m?ant  by  "analyzing  an  adver- 
tisement" ? 

11.  Prove  that  you  know  how  to  write  a  good 
business   letter. 

12.  Write  a   letter   apph'ing  for   a   position. 

13.  Prepare  for  your  school  paper  an  editorial 
on    "Good    Eng'ish" 

14.  What  is  meant  by  "The  trite,  flippant  and 
superfluous    in    everyday    speech"? 

15.  Explain  five  ways  in  which  any  student 
may   increase   his   vocabulary. 

16.  Fow  can  one  "converse  aereeab'y  without 
descending    to    'sma'l    tal'-'"? 

17.  Prove  the  truth  of  th°  p'-o"osition,  "Every 
leader    is    a   language   expert  " 

III.  Why  Is  a  School  Board?  Bv  Marguerite 
Wilkinson. 

1.  Prepare  an  exoosi'^ion  in  which  you  ex- 
p'ain  the  organization  of  the  school  system 
of    which    your    schoo'    is    a   pTrt 

2.  Write  a  char^icter  sketch  of  the  type  of 
person  best  fitted  to  give  efficient  service 
on    a   school    board. 

3.  What  does  the  article  suggest  as  a  m->ans 
of  bringing  about  ideal  rela'ions  between 
teachers    and    members    of    a    school    board  ? 

IV.  Things  Yoii  Can't  Be  Sure  Of.  By 
Edwin"  E.    Slosson. 

1.  Read  aloud  the  paragraph  beginning.  "If 
you  have  ever  been  in  any  of  those  funny 
places    at   the    amusement    parks  " 

2.  If  you  have  read  "Alice  in  Wonderland" 
and  "Thru  the  Looking  Glass."  give  an 
(sr^n^  account   of  the  storv. 

3.  Write  an  original  fantas'^ic  story  bised  on 
if^aginary    adventures    with    a    reflec+ion. 

4.  Whv  does  Dr.  Slosson  introduce  *h°  look- 
ing  g'ass   story   in    a   scientific   ar'^icle? 

5.  How  can  you  ann'y  Dr.  Slosson's  method 
to    vour   own    writing? 

V.  A   T-ain   That   Runs  on    Roads.    By   John 

R.   Eustis. 

1.  Find  exam'jies  of  the  following:  (a)  A 
coniplex  sentence;  (b)  a  compoijnd  sen- 
tence; (c)  an  antithetical  sentence:  (d) 
a  compound  sub.iect  :  (e)  an  adiPctive 
pVirase ;  (f>  an  adi°ctive  c'ause :  (g)  an 
adverbial    phra.«e :    (h)     an    adverV.ial    clau=e. 

2.  In  a  single  sentence  summarize  the  thought 
of   the    entire   artic'e. 

VI.  The    News   of   the   Week. 

1.  Prepare  to  write  single  effective  sentences 
on  everv  one  of  the  fo"owi"g  tonic-s,  or 
else  to  give  a  well-prepared  ta'k  on  any  one 
tonic :  The  Trea^v  wi'h  Germany :  The 
United  States  and  Mexico  ;  The  Coal  Strike ; 
The    Industrial    Conference. 


HISTORY,       CIVICS       AND 
ECONO-MICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.   WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE      HIGH      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.  Peace   with   Germany — "The   Administra- 

tion and  the  Treaty,"  "Passing  the 
Buck  in  Washington,"  "Concluding 
Peace    with    Germany." 

1.  Compare  Sena'or  Hitchcock's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  that  of  the  writer  of 
the   second   article. 

2.  What  is  Senator  Lodge's  present  attitude 
toward  the  treaty?  Senator  Hitchcock's? 
the  President's  ?  What,  in  your  judgment, 
will  be  the  probable  outcome  of  the  strug- 
gle? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  protocol 
and  a  treaty  ?  Why  have  the  Allies  pre- 
sented a  protocol  to  Germany  for  signature 
at   the   present   time? 

4.  Why  did  the  Germans  refuse  to  sign  the 
protoco'?  What  compromizes  are  suggested 
as   a   result? 

5.  Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  bind  itself  to  assist  France  in  case 
of  an  unprovoked  a' tack  bv  Germany?  Pre- 
sent  full    argument   for    your   belief. 

II.  The  United  Sta+es  and  France — "As 
Friend   to    Friend." 

1.  Enumerate  the  historical  and  the  economic 
reasons  for  closer  relations  between  the 
United    States    and    France. 

2.  Compare  Franco-American  trade  relations 
during  the  war  with  those  which  are  in 
existence    now. 

3.  "Extension  of  credits  to  France  is  to  the 
interest  of  both  France  and  America,"  etc. 
Do   you   agree? 

4.  What  methods  does  M.  Casenave  sugg'-st 
for  cementing  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States    and    France? 

5.  Comment  on  this  s^^a+ement  of  M.  Case- 
nave:  ".  .  .  France  hopes  to  be  bound  to 
America   by    political    ties." 

III.  The    Mysterv    of    Afghanistan. 

1  What  special  interest  have  the  British  in 
Afghanistan  ? 

2.  Is  the  British  position  in  this  territory  im- 
proved   as    a   result   of   the    Great    War  ? 

3.  Where  is  the  Merv  Oasis  ?  Why  was  this 
territory  "the  bone  of  contenMon  between 
Russia  and  Grea*^^  Pritain  in  the  latter  part 
of   the  last   century? 

IV.  Mexico  —  "Mevico  In  the  Balance,'' 
"Passing   the   Buck    in   Washington." 

1.  How  did  the  President  "punc'ure  the  Mex- 
ican war  scare  beyond  the  possibility  of 
early    reinflation"? 

2.  If  the  above  is  true,  why  is  th^re  still  so 
much  talk  of  intervention  in  Mexican  af- 
fairs ? 

3.  "It  fa  congressional  resolution  for  break- 
ing relations  wi'^h  Mexico]  wouM  constitute 
a  reversal  of  our  consti'u'ional  practice." 
e'c.  Upon  what  historic  grounds  does  the 
President    base    this    assertion  ? 

V.  "Don't   Legislate   Railroads  to    Death." 

1.  ".  .  .  Government  ownership  today  has 
ceased  to  be  .  .  .  se'-ionsly  debated."  In 
view  of  the  discussion  during  the  war,  how 
do   you    account   for   this    fact  ? 

2.  Why  are  the  capital  requirements  of  the 
railroads  especially  great  at  the  present 
time  ? 

3.  What  is  the  author's  attitude  toward  the 
proposal  "that  the  Government  should  give 
a  defini'^e  income  guarantee  on  railroad  se- 
curities" ?    Do    vou    agree    with    him  ? 

4.-  Do   present    conditions   .iustify   the   author   in  ■ 
choosing   the   above   title   for  his   article? 

VI.  Capital,  Labor  and  the  Peoole — "Giv- 
ing an  Industrial  Conference  Another 
Chance."  "Meantime  the  Arguments 
Were   Heated." 

1.  What  new  element  has  been  introduced  into 
industrial  controversies  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  ?  How  do  you  account  for  this 
change? 

2.  Why  did  the  First  Industrial  Conference 
go  to  nieces?  Is  the  Second  Conference  like- 
ly   to   accomp'ish    anv   definite    results? 

3.  Summarize  the  most  recent  steps  in  the 
coal  situation.  Up  to  the  present  have  the 
operators  or  the  miners  had  the  best  of  the 
fight? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  operation  of  the 
mines  by  North  Dakota.  Kansas  and  other 
states  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment   ownership  ? 
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The  Cover 

The  statue  reproduced  on  the  cover 
of  The  Independent  this  week  is  of  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  II,  the  first  king  of 
Italy,  to  whom  memorials  now  stand  in 
almost  every  Italian  city. 

In  1849  Charles,  Victor  Emmanuel's 
father,  having  rejected  the  Austrian 
peace  terms,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son.  At  this  time  the  young  king  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  having  part 
of  Piedmont  occupied  or  revoking  the 
constitution  of  his  country  and  sub- 
stituting the  old  Piedmontese  flag  for 
the  Italian  tricolor.  He  chose  to  keep 
the  latter  and  it  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  constitution  in  spite  of  heavy 
odds  that  established  his  position  as 
champion  of  Italian  freedom. 

He  showed  his  ability  to  judge  men 
by  appointing  Cavour,  whose  diplo- 
matic genius  made  possible  the  libera- 
tion of  Italy,  as  his  chief  adviser,  and 
in  1859,  when  Napoleon  III  was  in- 
duced to  ally  himself  against  Austria, 
by  appointing  Garibaldi  as  commander 
of  his  army.  The  outcome  of  this  war 
with  Austria  was  to  form  Italy  into  a 
confederation  of  independent  states. 
This  result  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
king  and  he  proceeded  to  assist  Gari- 
baldi on  his  Sicilian  expedition,  which 
was  successful.  Later  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  participated  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  The 
following  February  the  parliament 
proclaimed  him  King  of  United  Italy. 
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Remarkable  Remarks 

Marshal  Foch  —  Distrust  heavy 
cigars. 

Charlie  Chaplin — "Restraint"  is  a 
great   word. 

J.  P.  Morgan — Nothing  can  be  done 
until  the  treaty  is  signed. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge — The  death  knell 
of  ether  has  been  sounded. 

Ex.  Gov.  Dunne  —  Every  home 
should  have  lots  of  children. 

Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr. — The  oldest 
chorus  girl  I  know  of  is  thirty-six. 

Vice  President  Marshall — I  am 
without  power  or  authority  or  influ- 
ence. 

Mrs.  May  ElIott  Hobbs — American 
girls  devote  too  much  time  in  discuss- 
ing the  movies. 

General  Pershing — I  always  had 
more  money  as  a  second  lieutenant  at 
a  salary  of  $137  a  month  than  any 
time  since. 

Health  Commissioner  R.  S.  Cope- 
land — If  I  were  a  woman  and  had  an 
absolute  absence  of  color  in  my  face  I 
should  use  a  little  rouge. 

Anna  Haynes  (Bryn  Mawr  '07)  — 
One  of  the  most  tragic  circumstances 
of  our  life  in  Siberia  were  the  wild 
children  from  8  to  14  who  ran  in  little 
robber  bands  like  wild  cats,  screaming, 
spitting  and  scratching  those  who  came 
near  them. 


Messages  of  Five  Nations  to  the  American  People 


England,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  the  United  States 
emerge  from  the  Great  War  as  the  "big  five"  powers  of  the 
world.  They  are  recognized  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  having  rights  and  responsibilities  above  other 
nations  and  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  upon  their  friendly 
cooperation  and  united  wisdom  the  future  peace  and  progress 
of  the  world  most  largely  depend.  It  seems  evident  there- 
fore that  anything  that  can  bring  these  five  great  nations 
closer  together  is  altogether  good. 

Accordingly,  The  Independent  is  presenting  every  week 
a  unique  double  series  of  feature  articles.  The  Messages 
from  the  United  States  Government  to  the  American  peo- 
ple which  appear  weekly  are  written  by  men  in  high  posi- 
tion with  the  Administration,  selected — with  the  approval 
of  the  President — in  consultation  with  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet.  Their  purpose  was  suggested  in  the  Foreword  to 
the  series  written  by  President  Wilson.  It  is  to  satisfy  our 
"new  curiosity"  about  our  Government.  It  is  to  give  the 
facts  about   our  Government,  its  policies  and  its  activities. 


A  message  from  each  of  the  four  great  foreign  powers  will 
appear  at  monthly  intervals.  Last  week  it  was  a  Message 
from  the  Republic  of  France,  written  by  the  Honorable 
Maurice  Casenave,  Plenipotentiary  Minister,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  French  Public  Services  in  the  United  States. 
The  week  before,  December  13,  it  was  a  Message  from  Great 
Britain,  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet.  In 
this  issue  we  present  a  Message  from  the  Italian  nation  to 
the  American  people.  In  the  issue  of  January  3  the  circle 
of  the  Big  Five  will  be  made  complete  with  a  Message  from 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan.  Each  of  these  Allied 
nations  will  be  represented  by  successive  Messages  pub- 
lished once  a  month. 

These  Messages  will  help  the  American  people,  first,  to 
understand  better  their  own  Government,  and,  second,  to 
obtain  a  broader  and  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  peoples  who  were  their  Allies  in  the 
Great  War  for  liberty  and  humanity. 
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An  Enduring  Monument  of  War 


It  has  been  suggested  that  this  shattered  tower  of  Ypres  Cathedral  be  kept  just  as  it  stands  as  a  memorial  of 
the  ruin  and  desolation  that  war  brings.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  cathedrals  in  northern 
France;  it  suffered  from  shell  fire  more  seriously  perhaps  than  any  other.  This  photograph  of  Ypres  tower, 
taken    some   time    after   the   armistice,    shows   the    United   States   Congressional   Committee   inspecting   the   ruins 
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Getting  the  World  on  Its  Feet  Again 

By  Francis  H.  Sisson 

Vice  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  of  New  York 


THE  approaching  winter  will  mark  for  Europe 
the  crucial  test  of  the  world  upheaval  which 
started  in  1914.  Wofully  lacking  in  vital  raw 
materials,  and  even  more  vital  food  and  fuel, 
Europe  faces  during  the  next  six  months  the  severest 
economic  and  political  ordeal  in  its  history.  And  that 
means  that  civilization  and  law  and  order  everywhere 
are  in  jeopardy,  for,  whether  or  not  we  formally  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  by  subscribing  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world  are  inseparably 
leagued  together  thru  economic  conditions.  Each  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  others  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree;  and  so 
Europe's  present  crisis  is  also  ours 
and  all  the  world's.  When  people 
are  cold  and  hungry  and  idle,  the 
ground  is  fallow  for  revolution. 
And  in  some  sections  of  Europe 
that  may  come. 

I  mention  this  merely  to  call  at- 
tention to  our  stupendous  stake  in 
the  European  situation,  and  not  in 
any  sense  as  an  alarmist,  for  after 
a  rather  intensive,  if  somewhat 
brief,  inspection  of  conditions 
abroad  I  am  convinced  that,  despite 
many  disturbing  elements,  there 
are  abundant  reasons  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  Europe  will  work 
out  her  salvation.  Eventually,  I  feel 
confident,  the  constructive  forces 
will  win,  altho  there  are  certain  to 
be  difficult  conditions  for  them  to 
overcome — the  worst  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  encountered  this 
winter. 


Leet  in  London  World 

John    Bull:     "You're     not     quite     the 
angel  I  thought  you  were  a  year  ago." 


BUILDING  A  NEW  FRANCE 

THE  situation  in  France  is 
unique.  The  people  there  are 
prosperous  individually,  but  poverty-stricken  nation- 
ally. This  is  due  largely,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the 
French  Government  has  made  no  effort  to  tax  her 
people  adequately,  and  has  proceeded  to  borrow  freely. 
France  apparently  did  not  worry  about  her  war  debts 
because  she  thought  that  if  Germany  won,  nothing 
would  matter;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Allies  were 
victorious,  France  reasoned,  she  would  make  Germany 
pay  the  bills.  This  is  not  possible,  of  course,  and  so 
France  must  now  face  the  situation  and  tax  her  people, 
fully  resume  work,  save  money,  and  produce  more. 


I  noticed  considerable  lassitude  among  the  French 
people,  yet  they  are  anxious  to  return  to  their  farms 
and  homes.  It  is  a  pathetic  sight  to  see  peasants  creep- 
ing back  to  the  devastated  towns  and  to  see  them  keep- 
ing house  in  the  remnants  of  their  shattered  homes. 
Merchants,  too,  have  put  up  little  shacks  made  out  of 
materials  found  in  the  ruins  and  are  doing  business  as 
best  they  can.  Insignificant  as  that  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  significant  of  the  spirit  of  the  people 
and  unquestionably  accounts  for  much  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  to  date  in  the  reconstruction  of 

devastated  areas  of  France. 
Years  will  doubtless  elapse  be- 
fore much  of  the  destroyed  prop- 
erty in  northern  France  can  be 
fully  replaced,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  country  is  busy  and  prosper- 
ous. 

In  various  lines  of  industry  there 
was  expansion  of  the  capital  equip- 
ment as  the  war  progressed.  New 
plants  were  constructed  and  old 
ones  were  enlarged.  In  addition  to 
the  construction  by  the  French, 
many  new  works  and  improvements 
were  made  by  the  British  and  the 
Americans,  chiefly  transport  fa- 
cilities. A  great  deal  of  money,  in 
fact,  was  spent  in  France  by  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  during 
the  war,  and  its  effects  are  mani- 
fest. 

The  construction  of  new  plants 
and  enlargement  of  old  ones  was 
widely  distributed  among  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  industry.  The 
chemical  industries  necessarily 
were  greatly  stimulated.  The  pro- 
duction of  sulfuric  acid  has  almost 
doubled  the  pre-war  volume,  and 
the  output  of  nitric  acid  has  been  increased  to  thirty 
or  forty  times  the  former  production. 

In  the  field  of  mechanical  construction  the  war  occa- 
sioned the  renewal  in  large  part  of  the  tool  equipment 
of  the  French  factories.  Much  of  this  equipment  was 
obsolete,  and  its  replacement  with  more  modern  machine 
tools  marked  a  permanent  gain.  The  scarcity  of  workers 
in  many  cases  was  largely  offset  by  the  introduction  of 
labor  saving  machines.  In  fact,  the  utilization  of  ma- 
chinery did  not  merely  replace  former  workers,  it  car- 
ried production  to  levels  never  before  attained. 
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New  coal  fields  helped  to  replace  the  output  of  the 
mines  that  had  been  seized.  The  iron  deposits  of  Nor- 
mandy gave  rise  to  an  important  smelting  industry  in 
that  region. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  all  the  industrial  de- 
velopments during  the  v^^ar  w^as  the  expansion  of  hydro- 
electric installations.  These  new  power  installations 
have  profoundly  influenced  the  metallurgical  industries 
and  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  electrification  of 
railways.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  further  elec- 
trification will  be  pushed  vigorously.  A  full  utilization 
of  water  power 
r  e  s  o  u  rces  in 
France  would 
save  approxi- 
mately 30,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal 
annually. 

The  principal 
sources  of  hy- 
dro-electric en- 
ergy are  in  the 
sections  of 
France  least 
exposed    to    in- 

V  a  s  i  0  n  .  This 
fact  and  the  de- 

V  e  1  0  p  ment  of 
t  r  ansportation 
in  central, 
southern  and 
western  France 
during  the  war, 
i  n  c  1  u  ding  an 
enormous  ex- 
pansion of  port 
and      terminal 

works,  combine  to  make  relatively  permanent  the  new 
center  of  French  industry.  And  this  means  that  in  many 
cases  the  destroyed  factories  in  northeastern  France 
will  not  be  rebuilt  on  the  old  sites. 

In  addition  to  this  reconstruction,  the  productive 
equipment  of  France  has  been  greatly  enlarged  as  a 
result  of  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
control  of  the  coal  mines  in  the  Saar  Basin. 

Thruout  the  period  of  German  control,  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  already  impor- 
tant, continued  to  develop. 

The  recovery  of  the  provinces  is  espe- 
cially important  for  France,  however, 
because  of  their  mineral  resources. 
While  the  coal  resources  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine do  not  correspond  in  volume  to  the 
iron,  the  control  of  the  Saar  Valley 
mines  will  offset  the  relative  shortage  of 
coal  in  the  recovered  provinces. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  great  volume 
of  raw  materials  from  abroad  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  for 
the  most  part  French  industries  are 
themselves  able  to  supply  the  necessary 
equipment.  The  great  need  is  not  foreign 
machines  and  tools,  but  materials  with 
which  to  operate  idle  equipment.  The 
country  is  handicapped  somewhat  at  the 
present  time  in  its  purchase  of  materials 
abroad  by  the  unfavorable  exchange 
rates.  As  an  offset,  however,  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  franc  in  foreign  markets 
tends  to  restrict  the  importation  of  goods 
which  are  not  essential  in  the  necessary  poy  ,„  u„don  Evening 
work  of  reconstruction.  H 


So  this  is  peace 


Moreover,  it  does  not  follow  that  French  industry 
cannot  proceed  successfully  on  a  large  scale  until  the 
franc  is  restored  to  par;  and  especially  in  the  trade 
with  other  nations  whose  exchanges  are  not  at  par  the 
difficulties  will  not  be  insuperable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  also,  that  deposits  in  French 
Government  savings  banks  have  increased  largely  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  which  would  appear  to  refute 
the  theory  advanced  lately  that  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  France  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  people  are 
becoming  reckless  spenders  under  the  influence  of  a 
plenitude  of  money. 

There  are,  of  course,  marked  differences  between  the 
problems  which  confronted  France  in  1871  and  those  of 
today.  But  if,  after  an  overwhelming  defeat  and  the 
loss  of  an  important  portion  of  French  territory,  the 
nation  was  able  to  recover  so  rapidly  in  the  70's,  now, 
heartened  by  victory  and  with  productive  equipment  en- 
larged, it  may  be  expected  that  recovery  in  the  present 
period  of  reconstruction  will  be  no  less  phenomenal 
than  in  the  earlier  period.  France  is  in  a  favorable  sit- 
uation with  reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  nation's 
trade  with  the  Near  East  and  the  French  colonists  in 
particular.  The  fundamental  economic  situation,  in  fact, 
appears  to  be  on  a  sound  basis.  With  some  outside  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  capital  and  labor,  there  may  be 
built  up  a  great  industrial  nation — the  New  France, 
sharing  in  the  expanding  world  trade  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with  the  country's  resources  and  advan- 
tageous location. 

ENGLAND'S  LABOR  PROBLEMS 

ENGLAND  at  present  is  rather  a  disturbing  spec- 
tacle. The  people  of  that  country,  like  those  in 
France,  seem  still  to  be  stunned  by  the  war.  Every- 
where I  noticed  crowds  of  idlers  in  the  village  squares, 
men  who  are  still  getting  their  unemployment  doles,  but 
who  need  jobs  instead.  These  men  fought  well  and  gave 
their  best  and  they  are  not  working  because  the  read- 
justment of  industry  to  a  new  peace  basis  is  progress- 
ing slowly  in  England.  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of 
leadership  in  England.  The  labor  unions  have  the  only 
strong  leaders,  because  while  the  country  was  at  war 
the  unions  were  growing  and  becoming  more  powerful. 
But  English  labor  should  awaken  to  the  fact  that  their 
country  cannot  take  its  place  in  the  econom.ic  world  if 
prices  are  going  to  be  forced  up  beyond  bounds  by  labor. 
England,   however,    is   fundamentally   sound.    It   has 

been  said  of  the 
English  that  they 
lose  every  battle 
except  the  last.  In 
talking  with  mem- 
bers of  the  British 
Government,  as 
well  as  English 
labor  leaders,  I 
found  that,  tho 
they  did  not  agree 
on  the  methods  by 
which  England 
would  untangle 
her  difficulties, 
there  was  not  one 
dissenting  voice 
on  the  question 
that  she  would 
work  out  her  prob- 
lems. And  I  feel 
that  in  this  case 
the  "last  battle" 
will  be  decisive. 
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The  war,  thru  increase  of  debt,  pensions  and  relief 
payments,  and  increase  of  normal  civil  expenditures, 
has  placed  a  very  large  tax  burden  upon  the  British 
people.  It  appears  that  in  a  normal  post-war  year  their 
taxes  will  have  to  yield  about  $3,400,000,000,  or  19.4 
per  cent  of  their  national  annual  income,  which  is  con- 
servatively estimated  to  be  $17,517,600,000. 

But  already  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  war  finances  has  quite  properly  included 
heavy  taxation.  Of  the  total  money  raised  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  expenses  during  the  last  five  years,  36 
per  cent  was  supplied  by  means  other  than  loans.  And 
the  fact  that  the  taxing  machinery  has  been  organized 
for  raising  such  enormous  sums  will  be  very  advan- 
tageous in  planning  the  after-war  administration  of 
Government  finances. 

Chief  among  the  items  which  have  long  counterbal- 
anced Britain's  indebtedness  have  been  the  returns 
from  investments  abroad  and  the  receipts  of  British 
owned  ocean  carriers. 

It  is  estimated  that  British  foreign  investments  be- 
fore the  war  amounted  to  $19,464,000,000,  and  that 
they  now  approximate  $14,500,000,000.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, then,  the  returns  from  foreign  investments  that 
may  be  relied  upon  in  balancing  the  international  ac- 
count have  been  reduced  by  about  one-fourth  during 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  the  remaining  foreign  invest- 
ments exceed  the  external  debt  by  about  $8,000,000,000, 
and  the  yield  from  these  investments  at  normal  rates 
would  not  only  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt,  but  also 
leave  a  large  margin  to  England's  credit. 

But  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  will  be  measured 
largely  by  its  ability  to  produce 
marketable  commodities   for  sale 
abroad. 

The  experience  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  war  is  a  most  illumi- 
nating example  of  the  way  in 
which  war  induces  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  capacity  to  produce 
consumable  goods.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  nation's  power  of  pro- 
duction has  been  increased  by 
about  50  per  cent  since  1914. 

Great  Britain's  industrial  posi- 
tion has  rested  heretofore  upon 
the  ability  to  gather  in  raw  ma- 
terials from  abroad  and  resell 
them  as  manufactures.  In  1913, 
69.5  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
exports  were  classed  as  manufac- 
tures, while  of  the  imports  only 
25.2  per  cent  were  so  classed.  The 
expanded  physical  equipment  has 
enhanced  the  nation's  power  to 
serve     as     a    world's     workshop. 

All  in  all  the  outlook  for  indus- 
trial progress  in  England  is  fa- 
vorable. The  manufacturing  ca- 
pacity of  the  country  has  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  war 
have  been  the  improvements  in  port  and  warehouse 
facilities.  Ships  are  being  turned  out  rapidly,  and  the 
British  merchant  marine  still  exceeds  in  tonnage  that 
of  any  other  nation.  A  system  of  preferences  which 
unites  the  various  arts  of  the  Empire  commercially 
more  closely  than  ever  before  will  give  the  vast  colonial 
resources  a  new  significance  for  the  development  of 
British  industry  and  trade.  The  position  of  London  as 
a  world  financial  center  still  is  an  exceptionally  impor- 
tant asset  for  the  period  of  rehabilitation. 
^The  recdnt  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  exportation 
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of  capital  for  investment  will  naturally  result  in  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  export  trade  and  a  stimulation  of  domes- 
tic production. 

Much  depends  upon  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  record  of  achievements  in  industry  and  finance 
has  amply  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  English  for 
doing  big  things  in  a  big  way,  and  for  meeting  emer- 
gencies with  the  requisite  energy  and  ability. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  a  century 
of  progress  in  the  realms  of  industry  and  finance,  it 
may  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  will  again  recover 
from  the  effects  of  war  no  less  quickly  than  it  did  a 

century  ago. 


THE  BRIGHT  CUTLOOK  FOR  BELGIUM 


Harding  in  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 

Breaking  in 

Even  more  notable 


HE  situation  in  Belgium  is 
particularly  bright.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  heroic  little  kingdom 
are  returning  to  their  tasks  and 
the  country  is  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis.  In  fact,  Belgium  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  best  condition  of 
any  of  the  continental  belliger- 
ents. Germany  destroyed  a  com- 
paratively small  portion  because 
she  expected  to  annex  Belgium. 
Belgium's  prosperity  and  high 
position  among  the  industrial  na- 
tions before  the  war  had  an  espe- 
cially sound  basis  in  the  country's 
highly  developed  agriculture. 
About  three-fifths  of  the  total 
area  was  under  cultivation.  The 
average  value  of  the  produce  per 
acre  was  approximately  $100,  a 
yield  equaled  by  no  other  country. 
Land  owning  in  small  units  by 
workers  has  been  encouraged.  The 
intensive  cultivation  of  small 
farms,  a  certain  traditional  apti- 
tude for  agriculture,  an  excellent  system  of  agricultural 
education,  low  railroad  rates,  good  roads,  and  a  spirit 
of  mutual  helpfulness  as  shown  by  the  more  than  1300 
cooperative  societies  have  all  contributed  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  farming  element. 

Important  as  has  been  the  unparalleled  development 
of  Belgium's  agriculture,  it  is  the  manufacturing  and 
related  industries,  diversified  and  intensively  devel- 
oped, that  have  given  the  country  so  prominent  a  place 
among  the  commercial  nations. 

There  are  multiplying  evidences  that  Belgian  indus- 
trial life  in  general  is  steadily    [Continued  on  page  29^ 
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THE  one  thing  we  need  more  than  anything  else 
to  assist  us  in  the  solution  of  our  present  prob- 
lems, foreign  and  domestic,  is  accurate  infor- 
mation. Our  mistakes  of  the  past  have  been 
due  in  laro-e  part  to  a  lack  of  data  upon  which  to  base 
correct  decisions.  Many  things  we  would  have  done  dif- 
ferently if  we  had  had  knowledge  that  was  available  at 
the  time,  but  which  we  did  not  come  upon  till  later. 

The  American  business  man,  banker,  financier,  is 
called  upon  today  to  play  a  part — a  most  important  part 
— in  a  world  situation.  He  must  look  far  into  the  future 
for  ultimate  effects  in  making  his  decisions  and  shaping 
his  policies.  In  attempting  to  discharge  his  heavy  respon- 
sibilities he  must  have,  first  of  all,  accurate  information. 

During  the  war  he  did  his  duty  well.  He  was  given  his 
information — and  often  direction  and  sometimes  a  push 
— by  the  Federal  Government.  With  peace  at  hand,  it  is 
wholly  undesirable  that  there  should  be  further  govern- 
mental control  of  industry  as  control  was  understood 
and  exercized  during  the  war.  Decisions  for  business  will 
no  longer  be  made  in  Washington;  they  must  be  made 
by  the  individual  business  men  for  themselves.  Their 
need  of  information  is,  therefore,  far  greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Supplying  this  information  will  be  the 
principal  business  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

If  we  had  rightly  understood  conditions  abroad,  as 
they  have  been  reported  by  our  most  competent  ob- 
servers, it  would  have  seemed  to  us  very  desirable  to 
ratify  the  peace  treaty  at  once,  in  the  hope  that  world 
conditions  would  be  stabilized  and  peace  and  comity 
between  the  nations  foUow. 

In  our  own  interest,  for  the  sake  of  our  foreigu  trade 
and  our  war  loans,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  must 
safeguard  Europe  against  a  breakdown  of  credit,  ex- 
change and  commerce  and  the  danger  of  going  Bol- 
shevik. We  must  understand  that  if  Europe  sinks,  we, 
too,  will  be  dragged  into  the  quagmire,  as  we  were 
drawn  into  the  quagmire  of  war. 

Our  first  duty  toward  Europe  is  to  help  to  give  h6r 
peace.  Then  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  her  industry  and  finances.  The  duty  seems  to 
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By  Joshua  Alexander 

United  States  Secretary 
o£  Commerce 

In  the  following  article  Secre- 
tary Alexander  touches  for  the 
first  time  upon  his  policies  as 
Secretary  of  Com  merce.  His  ap- 
pointtne?it  to  the  Cabinet  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  early  in  December 


rest  with  the  United  States.  No  other  nation  can  do  it. 
Looking  at  it  from  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  Europe's 
present  condition  should  give  us  deep  concern. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1919  Europe  was  our  best  cus- 
tomer. Her  purchases  of  war  supplies,  food  and  raw 
materials  amounted  to  $4,634,816,841.  Europe's  present 
needs  are  greater  by  far  than  they  were  during  the 
war.  Every  nation  needs  An^erican  food,  machinery 
and  raw  materials  for  the  work  of  rehabilitation — but 
American  exports  to  Europe  have  shown  a  sharp  de- 
cline. Europe  is  buying  from  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent only  those  commodities  she  cannot  do  without. 

We  do  not  have  to  search  far  for  the  reasons.  In  the 
first  place  American  loans  have  been  cut  off.  Europe 
has  no  money  to  pay  for  our  goods.  There  is  only  one 
other  way  she  can  pay;  that  is  by  sending  us  commod- 
ities of  her  own  manufacture.  European  industry,  how- 
ever, still  is  in  a  state  of  paralysis. 

THE  excess  of  her  imports  over  exports  has  driven 
European  exchange  down  to  unprecedentedly  low 
levels.  Today  the  English  pound  sterling  is  worth  only 
$3.80  and  eleven  French  francs  or  thirteen  Italian  lira 
can  be  bought  for  an  American  dollar.  The  German  mark 
is  valued  at  1%  cents!  Until  exchange  reaches  more  fa- 
vorable levels  we  must  expect  European  nations  to  hold 
down  their  purchases  in  the  United  States  to  an  irre- 
ducible minimum.. 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States,  if  it  wishes  to 
expand  its  European  trade  (and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  it  does)  must  give  a  hand  to  European  in- 
dustry and  help  to  set  it  on  its  feet.  The  House  and 
Senate  have  already  taken  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  approving  the  principles  of  the  Edge  export  bill, 
which  will  permit  the  establishment  of  corporations 
under  federal  law  to  make  foreign  securities  the  basis 
of  credit  for  exports  of  American  manufactures,  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials. 

A  prominent  senator  said  on  the  floor  the  other  day 
that  there  would  be  but  two  principal  planks  in  the 
next  Republican  platform,  the  first  promising  a  high 
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protective  tariff  and  the  other  expansion  of  American 
foreign  trade.  He  should  have  gone  farther  and  ex- 
plained how  the  two  can  possibly  go  together. 

American  manufacturers,  interested  in  the  export 
trade,  are  coming  more  and  more  to  see  that  we  cannot 
have  a  great  volume  of  exports  under  existing  condi- 
tions unless  we  have  also  a  great  volume  of  imports. 
There  is  no  other  way  in  which  our  exports  could  be 
paid  for.  We  cannot  erect  a  Chinese  wall  around  this 
country  with  doors  that  open  outward  only.  Unless  the 
doors  open  inward  also,  they  will  rust  on  their  hinges. 
They  will  not  be  opened  at  all. 

Sir  George  Paish  said  the  other  day  that  only  the 
United  States  could  avert  a  financial  catastrophe  in 
Europe  in  the  very  near  future.  He  suggested  a  down- 
ward revision  of  our  tariffs  as  the  remedy.  Lloyd  George 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  was  "for 
world-wide  free  trade,"  and  was  vociferously  cheered. 
An  Englishman  knows,  of  course,  what  is  best  for  an 
Englishman — but  the  subject  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed with  that  remark.  We  must  consider  our  tariff 
policy  hereafter  from  the  viewpoint  of  world  condi- 
tions, keeping  in  mind  what  is  best  for  Americans. 

Desirable  as  it  may  be — and  I  do  not  know  just  how 
desirable  that  is — our  tariff  schedules  are  not  likely  to 
undergo  general  revision,  upward  or  downward,  in  ad- 
vance of  the  presidential  election.  Tariff  revision  was 
undertaken  just  before  the  election  of  1888 — and  Cleve- 
land was  not  reelected.  The  new  McKinley  tariff  went 
into  effect  shortly  before  the  election  of  1892,  and 
Cleveland  was  reelected.  These  incidents  hold  a  moral 
for  the  politicians. 

We  have  not  at  present  the  information  necessary  to 
the  formulation  of  a  permanent  tariff  policy.  We  must 
look  for  such  information  to  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  and  must  frame  our  tariff  legislation  in 
the  future  on  the  basis  of  conditions  disclosed  by  its 
reports. 

The  United  States  now  has  six  times  the  ocean-going 
tonnage  it  had  before  the  war.  The  annual  output  of 
our  shipyards  in  the  future  will  exceed  the  total  output 
of  all  the  world's  shipyards  in  1914.  To  keep  the  vessels 
we  now  have  and  will  have  in  the  future  busy,  we  must 
have  a  large  foreign  trade.   It  cannot  be  a  one-way 


trade.  Our  boats  cannot  continually  carry  goods  abroad 
and  return  to  this  country  in  ballast.  Economic  law 
dictates  that  if  they  bring  nothing  back  they  soon  will 
take  nothing  over.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  determine  what  the  home-coming  car- 
goes shall  be. 

Clearly  we  must  stimulate  our  import  along  with  our 
export  trade.  The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is  by  assist- 
ing in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  Otherwise  our  fine 
ships  must  either  be  sold  to  foreign  nations  or  tied  up 
at  our  docks. 

THE  most  important  work  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  the  future  will  be  gathering  and  dissemi- 
nating accurate  information.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the 
important  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
but  also  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  navigation 
service.  It  is  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  that  our  business  men  must 
look  for  the  information  necessary  to  building  up  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will  seek  in  every  way 
to  be  helpful  in  framing  a  proper  trade  policy,  but  the 
real  work  must  be  done  and  the  policy  can  be  put  in 
effect  only  by  our  American  industrial  leaders,  bankers 
and  exporters.  Their  decisions  will  be  wise  if  they  are 
based  on  full  and  accurate  information.  Securing  such 
information  will  be  our  principal  function. 

When  I  was  in  England  late  in  1913  and  early  in 
1914,  acting  as  chairman  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  I  had  much  business 
with  British  Government  officials  and  made  many  visits 
to  their  offices  in  the  various  Government  departments. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  on  these  visits  was 
the  number  of  commissions  that  were  at  work  under 
the  Government  gathering  and  studying  information 
on  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  in  all  countries 
thruout  the  world.  The  commissions  were  tucked  away 
in  odd  corners,  each  working  away  at  its  particular 
task,  as  if  the  very  life  of  the  empire  depended  on  it. 

This  was  in  1913-14,  in  times  of  peace,  not  in  time 
of  emergency.  The  members  of  the  commissions  were 
men  of  wide  training  and  great  [Continued  on  page  2S9 
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A  Message  from  the  Government  of  Italy 

to  the  American  People 
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Our  Common  Interest 

By  Giuseppe  de  Michelis 


Royal  General  Commissioner  for  Emigration 


THE  move- 
m  en t  of 
Italian  em- 
igr  at  i  o  n 
toward  the  Unit- 
ed States  of 
America  consti- 
tutes one  of  the 
most  important 
manifestations  of 
the  relations  be- 
tween the  two 
countries.  I  be- 
lieve that  one 
should  greatly 
wish  for  a  more 
c  0  m  p  r  e  hensive 
valuation  of  this 
natural  and  eco- 
nomic phenome- 
non among  those 
elements  whose 
task  it  is  to  dis- 
cipline the  rap- 
ports between  the 
two  nations.  What 
is,  after  all,  the 
art  of  governing 
i-n  its  interna- 
tional aspects,  if 
not    the    enlight- 
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With  the  ending  of  the  war  Italian  immigrants  began  coming  to  the  United  States 
again  in  increasing  numbers.  These  families  from  Italy  on  the  "Giuseppi  Verdi"  are 
getting  their  first  sight  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  the  ship  comes  into  New  York  harbor 


oned  discipline  of  the  relations  created  by  nature,  econ- 
omy and  history? 

The  phenomenon  of  Italian  emigration  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  has  for  a  long  time  been  de- 
veloping with  such  a  regularity  of  character,  that  one 
can  consider  it  a  normal  manifestation  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  two  countries.  In  Italy,  the  regional  distribu- 
tion of  the  emigratory  currents  reveals  that  the  emi- 
j^ratory  movement  toward  the  United  States  is  char- 
acteristic and,  we  might  say,  traditional  of  a  certain 
geographical  group.  These  are  particularly  the  regions 
of  the  South,  land  of  peasants  who  are  distinguished  by 
their  indefatigable  love  of  work,  the  simplicity  of  their 
costumes,  the  sobriety  of  their  life.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  regions  and 
trades  which,  thru  long  custom,  absorb  chiefly  Ital- 
ian labor,  and  American  public  opinion  is  unanimous 
in  appreciating  the  gifts  of  the  Italian  workman,  who 
brings  a  notable  contribution  to  the  progress  of  national 
economy.,.. 

The  rhythm  of  the  emigratory  movement  has  been 
momentarily  disturbed  by  the  Great  War,  toward  which 
Italy  had  to  concentrate  the  effort  of  all  her  children, 
without  measuring  the  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure: 
this  because  she  wanted  to  be,  side  by  side  with  her 
allies  and  associates,  an  enthusiastic  co-worker  in  the 
great  task  of  redeeming  both  Europe  and  the  world. 
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But  now  that  the 
war  has  been  vic- 
toriously ended, 
we  must  coordi- 
nate our  efforts 
toward  the  re- 
sumption of  the 
emigratory  move- 
ment. 

Italy  follows 
with  great  inter- 
est the  orienta- 
tions of  Ameri- 
can public  opin- 
i  o  n  in  the 
shaping  of  the 
policy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  regard 
to  emigration. 
She  asks  herself 
whether  a  re- 
strictive policy, 
which  should 
hinder  the  nor- 
mal flux  of  Ital- 
ian emigration, 
would  be  conso- 
nant with  the 
true  interests  of 
both  countries, 
and  particularly 
am  far  from  dis- 


with  those  of  the  United  States.  I 
counting  the  true  value  of  some  of  the  reasons  which 
are  advanced  in  defense  of  a  restrictive  policy.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  "undesirable"  emigrants. 
But  should  not  the  character  of  Italian  emigration  and 
the  function  which  it  has  now  in  American  economy 
compel  an  unbiased  attitude  toward  it?  The  Italian 
emigrants  do  not  originate  from  regions  troubled  by 
political  crises:  they  are  in  the  greatest  majority  peas- 
ants of  Southern  Italy  who  emigrate  with  their  fam- 
ilies and  continue  in  America  that  simplicity  of  family 
life  which  is  with  them  a  secular  and  unbroken  tradi- 
tion. They  find  employment  in  such  trades  as  require  a 
great  love  of  work  and  which  thru  long  custom  have 
been  exercized  by  Italians.  In  these  trades  a  substitu- 
tion could  be  made  only  with  difficulty. 

On  the  other  hand,  Italian  emigration  toward  the 
United  States  of  America  is  a  phenomenon  which  has 
taken  too  deep  a  root  to  make  it  advisable  to  disturb  its 
natural  rhythm. 

ONE  must  consider  that  after  more  than  thirty  years 
of  incessant  Italian  immigration,  there  is  now  in  the 
United  States  a  population  of  Italian  origin  amounting 
to  several  millions.  This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient 
in  determining,  with  the  spontaneity  which  is  proper 
in  natural  phenomena,  the  persistence  of  a  flux  and 
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reflux  of  men  between  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Variations  in  the  economic  conditions  may  determine 
occasional  oscillations  in  the  progress  of  that  phenom- 
enon: fundamentally,  however,  Italian  emigration  has 
assumed  today  the  character  of  a  phenomenon  of  ex- 
change and  circulation  between  the  population  of  Italy 
and  the  Italian  masses  of  America.  There  are  family 
groups  divided  between  the  two  countries ;  there  are 
changes  of  interests  which  determine  displacements  of 
men;  there  are  villagers  who  call  over  friends  living 
in  their  same  villages ;  there  are  workers  in  special 
trades  in  which,  thru  an  inveterate  habit,  the  gaps  are 
filled  with  other  Italians. 

When  a  human  phenomenon  has  assumed  character- 
istics which  render  it  so  uniform  in  its  vicissitudes,  it 
is  something  which  must  draw  benevolent  attention,  and 
which  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  disturb. 

Up  to  this  time,  this  important  phenomenon  of  emi- 
gration has  been  allowed  to  develop  between  the  two 
countries,  without  having 
been  considered  by  both 
governments  in  its  unity  as 
an  object  of  special  agree- 
ments. Both  governments 
have  reserved  the  right  of 
disciplining  it  in  an  inde- 
pendent way.  Italy  with  her 
services  upon  emigration, 
which  have  reached  a  unique 
development,  and  America 
with  her  services  upon  im- 
migration. I  am  considering 
that  perhaps  the  hour  has 
arrived  for  studying  the  op- 
portunity of  agreements  be- 
tween the  two  governments 
— the  purpose  of  which 
should  be  a  special  study  of 
this  very  important  form  of 
the  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Italy,  in  the  matter  of 
emigration  and  work,  has 
recently  concluded  an  impor- 
tant treaty  with  France.  It 
is  a  treaty  which,  with  the 
eloquence  of  facts,  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  principles  sol- 
emnly consecrated  in  the 
League  of  Nations  toward 
which  Italy,  as  the  chief  of 
her  Government  was  but  re- 
cently saying,  wants  to  con- 
tribute her  fervent  and  ef- 
fective enthusiasm. 

Should  not  one  wish  that 
similar  agreements  could  be 
stipulated  between  Italy  and 
the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? 

The  services  of  emigra- 
tion and  immigration  of  the 
two  countries,  just  because 
they  refer  to  the  same  social 
reality,  could  be  opportunely 
coordinated,  so  as  to  adapt 
them,  in  their  concrete  func- 
tions, to  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  the  Italian  immi- 
gratory  movement.  America,  press  ,nu„raH.<, 
for    instance,    as    a    general  The  King  of  Italy, 


principle,  does  not  admit  the  emigrant  who  arrives  with 
a  contract  for  work  already  stipulated. 

I  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  principle,  but  when  I 
think  of  the  practical  reality  of  the  Italian  emigratory 
movement,  I  cannot  but  ask  myself  whether  the  rigor- 
ous application  of  that  principle  would  always  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States.  The  Italian  who  now 
emigrates  to  America  is  always  called  by  a  member  of 
his  own  family  or  by  a  friend  who  has  found  employ- 
ment for  him.  Is  not  this  system  a  guarantee  against 
the  danger  of  immigrants  remaining  without  employ- 
ment and  becoming  public  charges?  Would  it  not  be 
opportune  to  take  into  consideration,  with  all  necessary 
guarantees,  such  a  form  of  contract? 

The  material  for  a  treaty  on  emigration  and  labor 
would  be  very  vast.  Especially  important  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  immigrant  workmen  in  social 
legislation.  Frequently,  the  laws  of  the  various  states  of 
the  Union  concerning,  for  instance,  the  indemnities  for 
infortunes   upon    work,   result   in   distinctions   against 

strangers    or    against    non- 
residents. 

In  their  recent  labor  treaty, 
Italy  and  France  have  solved 
all  such  questions  by  adopt- 
ing the  principle  of  full  and 
complete  assimilation  of  im- 
migrant workmen  and  their 
families  with  the  national 
workmen,  for  all  that  con- 
cerns the  benefits  of  insur- 
ance and  social  assistance. 
This  is  the  system  which 
conforms  to  the  principles 
established  in  the  pact  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  prac- 
tically consecrates  this  max- 
im of  economic  justice:  that 
the  foreign  workmen  who 
bring  the  value  of  their 
work  to  the  formation  of 
the  national  wealth  of  a 
country,  should  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  benefits  offered  by  the 
social  legislation  of  that 
country. 

TTALY  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  who 
have  found  themselves 
associated  in  the 
Great  War,  are  destined  to 
an  ever  closer  relationship. 
The  very  diversity  of  their 
respective  conditions  draws 
them  toward  such  a  union. 
Now  the  Italian  emigration 
toward  the  United  States  is 
the  natural  phenomenon 
thru  which  the  character  of 
the  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  is  expressed. 
This  granted,  let  us  take 
steps  so  as  to  give  to  this  so- 
cial reality  the  greatest  pos- 
sible weight  in  the  system 
of  the  relations  between  our 
two  governments.  It  is  in 
the  common  interest  of  our 
two  great  nations. 
Victor   Emmanuel    III  Rome,  Italy 


Know  of  a  truth  that  only 
the  Time-Shadows  have 
Perished,  or  are  perishable; 
that  the  real  Being  of  what- 
ever was  and  whatever  is, 
and  whatever  will  be,  IS 
even  now  and  forever. 
—CARLYLE 


That 

Elusive 

Fourth 

Dimension 

By  Edwin  E.  Slosson 


From  henceforth  time  by 
itself  and  space  by  itself  are 
mere  shadows.  They  are 
only  two  aspects  of  a  single 
indivisible  manner  of  co- 
ordinating the  facts  of 
the  physical  world. 
—EINSTEIN 


WHY  is  it  that  our  newspapers  are  sending 
out  their  reporters  to  interview  astrono- 
mers as  well  as  actresses  and  devoting  pages 
of  their  Sunday  issues  to  speculations  on 
the  nature  of  space  and  time  as  well  as  on  the  state  of 
the  market?  It  is— to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it— merely 
because  a  few  photographs  taken  during  the  eclipse  of 
the  sun  on  May  29  by  two  telescopes,  one  at  Sobral  in 
northern  Brazil  and  the  other  on  the  island  of  Principe 
off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  showed  an  abnormal  shift 
of  less  than  one-324,000th  of  a  right  angle  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stars.  When  these  photograph  films  were 
laid  over  films  taken  before  the  eclipse  it  was  found  that 
the  star-images  about  the  darkened  disk  of  the  sun  did 
not  exactly  coincide  with  the  images  when  the  sun  was 
not  in  their  midst.  Measured  with  a  micrometer  the 
displacement  of  the  stars  from  their  ordinary  positions 
was  found  to  be  1.60  seconds  of  arc  on  the  African 
plates  and  1.98  seconds  on  the  Brazilian  plates.  Aver- 
age these  two  observations  and  you  get  1.79.  This  is 
extremely  close  to  the  1.75  predicted  by  Professor  Ein- 
stein of  Berlin  and  twice  as  large  as  the  deflection  cal- 
culated according  to  Newton's  law  of  gravitation  which 
would  be  .87  of  a  second. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Royal  Society  on  November  6  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  for  last  February  he 
had  been  rash  enough  to  express  the  hope,  if  not  the 
prediction,  that  the  results  of  the  eclipse  expedition 
would  support  Newton  rather  than  Einstein.  But  in- 
stead of  taking  part  in  the  discussion  Sir  Oliver  got  up 
and  walked  out.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had  "gone  off 
mad,"  as  we  Americans  would  put  it,  because  the  star- 
light would  not  follow  his  preferred  path.  But  he  put  a 
stop  to  any  such  rumors  by  a  letter  to  the  Times  in 
which  he  explains  that  his  departure  was  not  due  to 
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By  movement  in  one  dimension  we  cannot  make  the  lines  A  B 
and  B'  A'  coincide  for  if  we  drag  B'  A'  straight  on  to  A  B  the 
ends  wiU  not  match.  But  if  we  swing  B'  A'  around  thru  the 
second  dimension  we  bring  it  on  A  B  so  the  letters  correspond 
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any  dissatisfaction  with  the  universe  but  to  the  neces- 
sity of  catching  the  6  o'clock  train.  He  frankly  acknowl- 
edges that  "the  eclipse  result  is  a  great  victory  for 
Einstein;  the  quantitative  agreement  is  too  close  to  al- 
low much  room  for  doubt"  but  he  adds  "a  caution 
against  a  strengthening  of  great  and  complicated  gen- 
eralizations concerning  space  and  time  on  the  strength 
of  this  splendid  result :  I  trust  that  it  may  be  accounted 
for,  with  reasonable  simplicity  in  terms  of  the  ether  of 
space." 

This  caution  is  wise,  but  we  cannot  hold  our  breath 
till  1922  when  the  next  eclipse  comes  to  see  if  these  ob- 
servations are  verified  and  we  may  in  the  meantime 
consider  some  of  the  implications  of  Einstein's  theory 
of  relativity.  The  most  startling  of  Einstein's  deduc- 
tions are  that  space  is  curved  in  the  fourth  dimension 
and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  time  and 
that  mass  and  measure- 
ments vary  with  motion. 

As  some  school-boy  said: 
"If  there  were  no  matter 
in  the  universe  the  law  of 
gravitation  would  fall  to 
the  ground."  Quite  so.  And 
what  would  there  be  left  of 
space  if  you  took  every- 
thing out  of  it  and  what 
would  become  of  time  if 
nothing  ever  happened?  In 
other  words  are  not  space 
and  time  merely  forms  of 
thought,  the  framework  of 
ideas,  and  if  so  cannot  we 
fix  them  over  to  suit  our 
need  of  new  conceptions? 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  do. 
We  have  constructed  by 
the  aid  of  Euclid  and  his 
successors  a  geometry  of 
three  dimensions  that 
works  perfectly  for  all  or- 
dinary requirements  and 
if  we  need  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion to  accommodate  these 
new  astronomical  and 
physical  phenomena  we 
will  build  on  the  necessary 
addition  to  our  conception 
of  space.  There  was  no  use 
having  a  fourth  dimension 
so  long  as  we  had  nothing 
to  put  in  it.  For  ordinary 
earth  measurements  (geo- 
metry) such  as  laying  out 
a  town  lot  we  only  use  two 
dimensions,      length      and 


In  space  of  two  dimensions, 
such  as  a  table  top,  we  cannot 
bring  these  two  triangles  into 
the  same  position.  If  we  drag 
one  straight  over  on  to  the 
other  (movement  in  one  di- 
mension) they  will  not  fit  to- 
gether. If  we  swing  one  tri- 
angle around  (movement  in 
two  dimensions)  they  still  do 
not  fit.  But  if  we  take  one 
triangle  off  the  table  and  turn 
it  over  (movement  in  the 
third  dimension)  we  can  then 
lay  it  by  the  side  of  the  other 
and  they  will  match  perfectly 
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In  space  of  three  dimensions  we  cannot  make  a  right  band  glove 
and   a  left  hand   glove  look  the  same  no  matter  how  we  turn 

them  around. 

But  if  we  turn 
one  glove  inside 
out  it  will  match 
the  other  except 
that  the  lining 
now  appears  on 
the  outside.  Our 
two  hands  can- 
not be  turned  in- 
side out  so  as  to 
look  the  same  in 
three  dimensions, 
tho  they  might  in 
four     dimensions 

breadth.  We  speak  of  "flat  ground"  and  "water-level" 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  all  our  "straight"  lines  on  the 
earth's  surface  are  really  curves  that  come  back  to  us 
after  going  25,000  miles  or  less.  It  is  only  v^^hen  meas- 
uring mile  lengths  that  we  have  to  correct  for  the 
curvature  of  the  earth  in  the  third  dimension.  So  if  as 
seems  probable  we  shall  have  to  make  allowance  in  as- 
tronomical measurements  for  the  curvature  of  the  uni- 
verse in  a  fourth  dimension  it  will  merely  mean  a  little 
labor  to  the  astronomers  and  it  will  relieve  their  minds 
of  some  of  their  perplexities.  There  is  nothing  more 
mystical  or  mysterious  or  "psychical"  about  a  fourth 
dimension  than  about  the  other  three,  A  dimension  is 
simply  a  measurable  direction  and  we  can  use  five 
dimensions  or  n  dimensions  if  we  need  to. 

It  does  not  matter  that  we  cannot  "see"  a  figure  in 
four  dimensions  even  with  our  mind's  eye.  Actually  we 
cannot  see  any  figure  of  more  or  less  than  two  dimen- 
sions :  we  have  to  take  the  others  on  faith.  Nobody  can 
see  the  mathematician's  point  because  it  has  no  dimen- 
sions, no  size  at  all.  The  school-boy  says :  "Let  that  be 
the  point  A,"  and  we  let  it  be  altho  what  he  is  pointing 
at  with  his  stick  is  a  vast  irregular  splotch  of  white 
chalk  on  the  blackboard.  So,  too,  we  cannot  see  a  mathe- 
matical line  because  it  has  only  one  dimension,  length 
and  no  breadth.  But  set  four  lines  at  right  angles  to 
one  another  and  we  get  a  square.  This  we  can  really 
see  if  the  enclosed  surface  is  of  a  different  color  such 
as  a  shadow  or  black  print.  Set  six  squares  together  at 
right  angles  and  we  get  a  cube.  This  we  cannot  see  in 
its  entirety  at  one  time.  What  we  do  see  when  we  look 
squarely  at  a  cube  is  a  square.  If  we  look  at  it  from  an 
angle  we  see  a  square  with  a  couple  of  lozenges  on  the 
sides.  The  retina  of  the  eye  is  practically  a  plane  surface 
so  all  we  can  get  is  a  two-dimensional  projection  of  a 
solid.  Since  our  two  eyes  present  us  slightly  different 
pictures  of  an  object  we  infer  from  these  its  size,  shape 
and  distance,  but  this  is  guesswork. 

Still  we  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  a  cube  altho  we 
have  never  seen  it  in  its  solidity.  But  the  attempt  to 
visualize  the  hypercube,  the  four-dimensional  figure 
corresponding  to  the  cube,  strains  our  imagination  to 
the  breaking  point.  Some  mathematicians  endowed 
with  constructive  imaginations  of  high  power  claim  to 
have  got  by  long  hard  thinking  some  sort  of  a  shadowy 


and  fleeting  perception  of  it  but  their  visions — if  they 
are  not  imaginary — do  not  help  out  us  ordinary  folks. 
But  if  we  cannot  imagine — that  is,  image — the  hyper- 
cube we  know  all  about  it,  even  its  name.  It  is  called 
the  "tesseract,"  and  it  is  bounded  by  eight  cubes  just 
as  the  cube  is  bounded  by  six  squares  and  the  square 
by  four  lines.  The  tesseract  has  24  square  faces,  32 
edges  and  16  rightangular  corners. 

Altho  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  of  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion in  space  we  have  no  such  difficulty  in  case  the  fourth 
dimension  is  time.  In  fact  we  use  this  idea  all  the  while 
and  could  not  get  along  without  it.  To  fix  the  position  oi 
any  event  requires  four  dimensions.  For  instance,  a 
man  is  shot.  Where?  At  the  corner  of  7th  Avenue  and 
42d  Street,  New  York,  This  fixes  the  place  by  two  co- 
ordinates crossing  at  right  angles  in  a  plane.  But  was 
it  above  or  below  this,  on  the  twentieth  floor  of  the 
Times  Building  or  in  the  Subway?  Knowing  this  fixes 
the  third  dimension,  but  we  have  still  to  fix  its  position 
in  a  fourth  dimension,  time.  Was  it  today  or  last  week 
and  what  hour?  If  then  we  find  out  all  four  we  can  dis- 
tinguish this  shooting  from  any  that  may  have  occurred 
in  other  places  at  the  same  time  or  at  other  times  in 
the  same  place. 

Or  consider  this  simple  illustration:  Cut  a  strip  of 
motion  picture  film  into  its  separate  scenes  and  pile 
them  up  in  order  till  it  is  as  high  as  it  is  broad.  You 
have  then  a  cubical  event.  Two  dimensions  of  the  cube 
are  spatial ;  the  third  dimension  is  essentially  temporal, 
altho  in  a  spatial  form.  If  one  of  the  films  from  the 
middle  of  the  pack  represents  the  present  then  the  films 
below  represent  the  past  and  those  above  the  future. 
The  people  on  the  picture  you  picked  out  know  only  of 
the  scene  there  depicted  tho  they  may  have  a  fading 
memory  of  the  past  and  a  dim  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture. But  to  you  who  are  outside  of  the  film  pack  all 
the  scenes  are  equally  visible.  They  are  all  present  to 
you.   This   is  the  way  most    [Continued   on  page   296 


In   space  of  one  dimension    (a  straight  line)    there 
could   be  neither  bend,  loop   nor  knot  in   a   string 


^^^ 


In  space  of  two  dimensions  (a  flat  surface)   a  double  bend  could 
be   made   in   the    string   but    no   loop    or   knot    could   be    made 


But  if  we  raise  one  string  (into  the  third  dimen- 
sion)    and    lay    it    over    the    other    like    this: 


o 
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We  get  a  loop  but  cannot  form  a  knot  without  using  the  ends 


A  knot  like  lliis  cannot  be  made  in  a  string  so  long  as  the  ends 
are  held  by  the  hands.  But  if  we  could  use  a  fourth  dimension 
we  could  tie  such  a  knot  as  easily  as  we  made  a  bend  by  the  use 
of  the  second  dimension  and  a  loop  by  the  use  of  the  third. 
If  such  a  knot  could  be  tied  in  a  string  so  held  it  would  be 
experimental  evidence  of  the  existence  of  four-dimensional  space 


Ifs  Only  Teacher! 

Which  Is  Where  Society  Makes  a  Mistake 

By  Marguerite  Wilkinson 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  "What  Is  the  Matter  with  the  Teacher's  Job?"  We  put  the 
question  to  a  large  group  of  teachers  in  every  state  in  the  Union  and  asked  them  to  answer  from  their 
own  experience  and  to  suggest  improvements.  Their  replies  came  in  by  the  hundreds  and  Mrs. 
Wilkinson,  who  besides  being  an  author  is  a  teacher's  wife,  arranged  from  them  five  articles  of 
inside  information  on  the  teachers'  grievances — low  pay,  inefficient  school  board  administration,  lack  of 
respect  in  the  community,  curtailment  of  personal  rights,  unwise  choice  of  school  executives.  The 
sixth  article  will  set  forth  the  teachers'  own  suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  profession. 


WE  have  already  learned  from  letters  quoted 
in  the  earlier  articles  that  teachers  are  un- 
derpaid and  that  they  are  not  altogether 
pleased  with  school  government  of,  by  and 
for  the  school  board.  But  there  are  other  things  that  do 
not  please  them.  Their  social  life,  apparently,  is  not  so 
happy  as  it  should  be,  and  the  living  conditions  made 
necessary  as  recipients  of  small  salaries  and  aS'  tran- 
sients in  the  communities  where  their  tenure  of  posi- 
tion is  uncertain  and  insecure  always — these  living 
conditions  are  frequently  full  of  hardship  and  difficulty 
and  unpleasantness.  The  general  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  teachers  are  respected  and  trusted  as 
moral  persons,  but  not  as  leaders  in  society.  Socially 
they  are  Ishmaels.  Altho  one  man  says  rather  bitterly 
of  his  own  profession : 

"No,  teachers  are  not  Ishmaels.  Was  not  Ishmael  a 
rebel?  As  far  as  I  have  observed  teachers  only  sputter 
for  a  moment  and  then  subside.  As  a  class  they  are 
too  subservient  to  know  the  word  rebel.  They  want  to 
hold  their  'jobs.'  " 

Many  reasons  are  given  for  this  state  of  affairs.  In 
the  first  place,  not  all  teachers  have  had  the  same 
amount  of  preparation  for  their  work  which  a  doctor 
or  lawyer  must  have  to  qualify  for  his.  The  professors, 
and  many  teachers  in  high  schools  and  normal  schools 
have  had,  but  many  teachers  in  the  grade  schools  of 
the  countries  have  only  the  minimum  of  preparatory 
work  to  their  credit.  Naturally  their  professional  stand- 
ing cannot  be  so  high  as  the  professional  standing  of 
doctors  and  lawyers  with  degrees.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  teacher  has  had  adequate  preparation  he  should 
have  the  good  professional  standing  accorded  the 
ethers.  Does  he  have  it?  The  teachers  think  not.  As  one 
man  says: 

*'/^UR  employers,  our  masters,  the  public,  treat  us  like 
\J  children  or  old  ladies,  good  enough  if  there  were 
time  to  bother,  but  on  the  whole  superfluous  to  the  stern 
business  realities  of  life.  The  public  wants  tools,  pup- 
pets, parrots,  for  teachers'  'jobs.'  And  the  public  gets 
what  it  wants,  as  usual.  Let  a  teacher  be  a  leader  in- 
stead of  a  follower  and  he  will  find  himself  dubbed  a 
crank,  or  something  worse.  The  teacher  in  the  country 
school  that  introduced  clean  brown  paper  to  take  the 
place  of  the  dirty,  unsanitary  slate  lost  her  'job'  for  it. 
When  President  Wilson's  enemies  want  to  make  him 
appear  very  small,  infinitesimally  insignificant,  they 
call  him  'academic,'  a  'schoolmaster,'  a  'professor'! 
That  shows  the  feeling  toward  teachers  on  the  part  of 
the  so-called  practical  men  among  us.  Just  as  if  in  a 
true  democracy  a  teacher  should  not  be  as  fit  a  man  to 
become  a  magistrate  as  a  ward  politician,  a  lawyer,  a 
business  man  or  a  shoemaker!  But  probably  most  peo- 
ple would  approve  of  the  action  of  a  small  town  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts  that  made  its  high  school  principal  one  of 
the  town  field  drivers." 

Here  is  part  of  another  letter  which  is  fairly  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  teachers, 
and  which  shows  that  they,  like  prophets,  have  greater 
glory  elsewhere  than  they  have  at  home.  This  man  says : 

"Is  the  teacher,  like  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer,  re- 
spected as  a  member  of  the  community?  No.  All  my  life 
I  have  heard  remarks  derogatory  to  the  teacher  and  the 
teaching  profession.  Such  remarks  as  'He  is  only  a 
teacher,'  'No  man  with  ambition  stays  long  in  the 
teaching  profession,'  'Oh,  he's  a  teacher,  is  he?  He  looks 
it.'  'She's  a  school-marm!'  with  a  grimace.  About  a 
year  ago  my  sister  wrote  me,  congratulating  me  on  get- 
ting a  promotion  to  a  better  school  position.  She  wound 
up  her  letter,  however,  by  asking  me  if  I  did  not  intend 
to  drop  teaching  and  go  into  something  'better'  soon. 
She  said  she  hoped  I  would  because,  'nobody  thinks 
much  of  a  teacher,  especially  of  a  man  teacher,  do  you 
think  so'?" 

Another  man  says  pithily: 


<< 


OH,  we  are  accorded  lip-service  aplenty.  Everybody 
refers  to  us  as  sculptors  of  character,  artists  who 
take  the  plastic  clay  of  childhood  and  mold  it  into,  etc., 
the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam.  A  candidate 
for  office  referred  impassionedly  to  teachers  as  'Those 
who  shape  the  destiny  of  our  dear  children.'  But  when 
he  was  elected  county  judge  he  voted  repeatedly  against 
an  additional  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  hundred  dollars 
proposed  in  order  that  these  shapers  of  destiny  might 
be  better  able  to  keep  soul  and  body  in  a  state  of  unity. 
I  resent  with  some  bitterness  the  tendency  of  various 
business  and  professional  men  to  visit  teachers'  insti- 
tutes and  broadcast  florid  tributes  to  the  beauty  and 
nobility  of  the  teaching  profession — and  then,  ignore 
us  the  rest  of  the  year." 

Other  men  write  letters  in  much  the  same  spirit,  say- 
ing that  they  are  not  invited  to  join  clubs  to  which 
other  men  of  the  same  social  class  belong,  or  that 
they  are  regarded  as  impractical  and  personally  unin- 
teresting thru  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  without 
any  "try-out,"  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
teachers.  But  the  real  social  misery  of  being  a  teacher 
seems  to  press  most  severely  on  women  teachers  or  on 
teachers'  wives.  Whereas  changes  in  government  and 
salary  might  solace  the  men,  the  women,  naturally  more 
dependent  on  environment  and  on  other  people  for  the 
small  happinesses  that  make  life  good,  complain  most 
pathetically  of  poor  living  conditions  and  of  no  recrea- 
tion in  the  communities  where  they  are  obliged  to  work. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  teachers  living  in 
their  own  home  towns  would  have  bad  living  conditions 
or  lose  friends  by  reason  of  their  work.  But  most  teach- 
ers are  not  teaching  in  their  [Continued  on  page  300 
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A  Hold-up  on  the  Railroads 


ARMED  with  a  double-barreled  speech.  Senator 
La  Follette  stepped  in  front  of  the  Cummins  rail- 
road bill  just  as  it  was  about  to  pass  the  Senate 
unamended,  and  held  it  under  his  fire  for  five  daj^s.  The 
railroad  situation,  as  a  result  of  his  effort,  was  thrown 
into  new  confusion  and  railroad  stocks  dropt  to  points 
lower  than  at  any  time  since  Government  control  began. 

Until  Senator  La  Follette  opened  fire,  there  had  been 
practically  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  ayes  and  noes 
had  been  called  for  when  he  intervened  with  a  point  of 
no-quorum.  There  were  at  the  time  only  nineteen  sena- 
tors on  the  floor.  He  succeeded  thereafter  in  driving  the 
bill  back  to  a  parliamentary  status  in  which  it  could  be 
further  debated. 

Few  men  in  the  Senate  know  more  about  railroads 
and  railroad  legislation  than  Senator  La  Follette.  The 
other  experts  all  were  on  the  other  side.  Men  who  op- 
posed the  bill,  but  could  not  qualify  as  experts,  hesi- 
tated to  speak,  but  when  La  Follette  pronounced  the 
keynote  senators  agreed  with  him  in  such  numbers  as 
seemingly  to  endanger  final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  opposition  centered  against  the  compulsory  ar- 
bitration clauses,  which  were  described  as  "sixteenth 
century  legislation";  the  guarantee  of  the  standard  re- 
turn for  a  period  of  six  months  and  the  direction  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  rates  al- 
lowing aggregate  group  earnings  of  SVo  per  cent.  It  was 
argued  that  thi  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
no  fair  valuation  figures  upon  which  to  calculate  in 
making  rates  and  would  be  forced  to  accept  the  book 
values  of  the  railroad  corporations. 

The  railroads,  Senator  La  Follette  pointed  out,  now 
were  showing  a  profit  under  federal  control.  He  urged 
two  years'  extension  of  control,  arguing  that  rates  could 
thus  be  lowered,  instead  of  increased,  and  the  cost  of 
living  brought  down. 

The  Railroad  Brotherhoods  struck  their  stride  in 
their  propaganda  efforts  about  this  time  and  letters 
swept  in  upon  Congress  by  the  thousands  demanding 
that  the  roads  be  not  turned  back  under  present  condi- 
tions. 

Senator  Norris  asked  in  a  resolution  that  the  "ex- 
penditure of  millions"  by  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  on  propaganda  to  influence  Congress  in 
their  favor  be  investigated  and  agreed  with  Senator 
Pomerene  that  the  "expenditure  of  millions"  for  sim- 
ilar purposes  by  those  opposed  to  the  Cummins  bill 
should  also  be  investigated.  Later  he  introduced  a  bill 
for  permanent  public  ownership  of  the  carriers. 

The  delay  in  passing  the  Cummins  bill  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  protracted  struggle  in  conference  has  been 
very  disquieting  to  the  friends  of  the  railroads  in  Con- 
gress. No  senator  has  any  definite  information  from  the 
White  House  as  to  whether  the  President  will  follow 
out  his  original  intention  and  turn  the  railroads  back 
to  private  control  January  1.  Night  sessions  were  re- 
sorted to  in  the  apparently  forlorn  hope  that  the  bill 
might  be  passed  before  the  two  weeks'  Christmas  re- 
cess. President  Wilson  is  dictating  his  promised  rail- 
road message  in  which  he  is  expected  to  urge  Congress 
to  stay  in  Washington  and  "attend  to  business"  as  he 


did  last  summer  when  the  House  planned  a  recess  at 
the  hight  of  the  high  cost  of  living  agitation.  Repub- 
lican leaders  say,  however,  that  nothing  the  President 
does  will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  their  recess 
plans.  The  President  may  also  say  he  will  hold  the  rail- 
roads pending  a  decision  by  Congress  as  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  return,  but  may  add  that  he  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  turn  them  back  unless  Congress  remains  in 
Washington  and  seeks  diligently  for  a  solution. 

The  Senate  took  time  off  during  the  railroad  debate 
to  discuss  the  sugar  shortage  and  responsibility  for  the 
peace  treaty's  present  plight.  Off  the  floor  the  subject 
that  has  been  most  generally  discussed  was  the  Su- 
preme Court's  action  in  holding  the  wartime  prohibi- 
tion act  to  be  constitutional.  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  resisted  the  pressure  for  a  "wet  Christ- 
mas" and  reported  unfavorably,  16  to  3,  the  new  war- 
time prohibition  repealer. 

The  committee  reported  favorably  on  the  same  day 
the  bill  to  continue  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  in 
operation  during  1920  and  giving  it  authority  under 
which  to  purchase  the  Cuban  sugar  crop.  The  provisions 
giving  the  President  control  of  sugar  distribution, 
which  were  stricken  from  the  bill  before  it  passed  the 
Senate,  were  reinstated  by  the  House  committee. 

The  Senate's  debate  on  the  peace  treaty  brought  out 
in  sharp  contrast  the  views  of  the  Administration  lead- 
ers that  the  treaty  is  still  before  the  Senate  and  can  be 
revived  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote,  and  Senator 
Lodge  that  it  must  be  withdrawn  and  resubmitted  by 
the  President  before  there  can  be  further  action. 

The  statement  dictated  by  the  President  and  issued 
from  the  White  House  on  "the  highest  authority"  that 


Thomas  in  Detroit  fi'eics 

There,  little  question,  don't  you  cry ;  you'll  be  an  issue,  by  and  by 
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Studdy  in  London  Passing  Show 

Who  killed  cock  robin? 

"I,"  said  Senator  Lodge; 
"It  was  my  little  dodge! 

I  killed  cock  robin!" 


Who  saw  him  die? 

"I,"  said  the  fly; 
"It  does  make  me  cry! 

I  saw  him  die!" 


Who'll   toU   the   bell? 

"I,"  said  John  BuU; 
"I'll  give  it  a  puU! 

I'll  toU  the  beU!" 

he  has  "no  compromis'e  or  concession  of  any  kind  in 
mind,"  and  that  the  Republicans  shall  "continue  to  bear 
the  undivided  responsibility"  so  far  as  he  is  concerned 
tended  to  solidify  Republican  sentiment  anew  behind 
Senator  Lodge.  It  had  a  different  effect  upon  the  Demo- 
crats, most  of  whom  now  are  anxious  for  compro- 
mize. They  were  "inwardly  seething,"  according  to 
Senator  Walsh,  of  Montana,  one  of  the  President's  most 
stedfast  supporters,  and  Senator  Thomas  thought  the 
statement  "most  unfortunate." 

It  was  given  out  immediately  after  Senator  Under- 
wood, an  aspirant  for  the  minority  leadership,  had 
made  a  plea  in  the  Senate  for  compromise  as  a  means 
of  securing  peace.  He  went  so  far  as  to  promise  his 
support  for  a  resolution  by  Senator  Knox  ratifying  the 
treaty  but  putting  the  covenant  over  for  later  consider- 
ation as  "the  price  of  peace."  Senator  Hitchcock,  whose 
leadership  had  been  challenged  by  Underwood,  blocked 
a  vote  on  the  resolution  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Each  side  fought  during  the  debate  to  fasten  re- 
sponsibility for  the  defeat  and  the  delay  in  securing 
reconsideration  of  the  treaty  on  the  other.  If  no  one  else 
wanted  it.  Senator  Borah  said,  he  was  willing  and  glad 
to  assume  the  responsibility.  As  for  getting  the  treaty 
out  of  the  way  to  prevent  its  being  an  issue  in  1920,  he 
added,  nothing  the  Senate  could  do  would  keep  it  out  of 
the  campaign. 

Senator  Borah  has  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nomination  for  himself  and  will  throw 
his  support  to  Senator  Johnson,  who  has  announced 
his  candidacy.  A  declaration  of  principles  will  be 
made  by  Senator  Johnson  in  the  Senate  in  January. 
The  first  will  be  unalterable  opposition  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  others  will  deal  with  the  Russian  policy, 
the  Bolsheviki  hysteria,  and  the  necessity  for  countering 


radical  agitation  with  constructive  legislation.  Still 
other  principles  will  be  taken  from  the  Progressive 
platform  of  1912. 

Senator  Johnson  plans  a  stumping  tour  of  the  nation 
to  follow  his  declaration  of  principles  in  the  Senate. 
He  is  conceded  to  have  a  chance,  but  will  have  to  over- 
come a  long  lead  by  General  Leonard  Wood,  who  is 
looked  upon  at  the  capital  as  the  probable  Republican 
nominee. 

R.  M.  B.,  Washington 

More  Mexican  Complications 

WITH  Consular-Agent  William  0.  Jenkins  re- 
leased at  Puebla  on  bail,  with  President  Wil- 
son in  control  of  the  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Mexico,  and  with  Senator  Fall's 
resolution  demanding  a  break  in  those  relations  still  in 
committee,  the  Jenkins  case  was  in  a  more  quiescent 
state,  but  had  by  no  means  been  dismissed.  Nor  did 
Mexico  fail  to  present  new  cases  for  our  contemplation. 
In  the  Jenkins  case,  the  Mexican  Government  had  not, 
by  December  15,  replied  to  the  State  Department's  note 
of  November  30,  but  it  had  sent  an  answer  in  the  case 
of  James  Wallace,  the  American  citizen  who  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Mexican  soldier  near  Tampico  a  month 
ago.  This  reply,  however,  was  not  considered  satisfac- 
tory by  the  State  Department.  The  claim  was  made  by 
the  Mexican  Government  that  Wallace  was  to  blame 
because  he  was  intoxicated  and  failed  to  obey  the  order 
of  the  guard  to  stop.  The  reply  explains  that  the  soldier 
was  arrested  and  that  an  investigation  of  the  incident 
was  ordered.  The  information  received  by  the  State 
Department  does  not,  however,  substantiate  these 
claims,  and  the  case  will  be  further  investigated. 

On  December  16,  however,  the  long  awaited  note  in 
the  Jenkins  case  was  presented  to  the  American  Charge 
at  Mexico  City,  and  transmitted  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. In  its  note  the  Mexican  Government  says: 

With  reference  to  the  note  of  November  30,  the  Mexican 
Government  only  will  treat  the  several  principal  points 
with  the  sole  object  of  fixing  certain  precedents  which  are 
necessary  in  international  jurisprudence.  As  Jenkins  has 
obtained  his  liberty  on  bail  deposited  in  the  city  of  Puebla 
by  an  American  citizen,  we  think  all  motive  for  misinterpre- 
tation and  misunderstanding  between  the  two  countries  has 
disappeared.  The  question  of  Mr.  Jenkins  takes  a  different 
form  from  what  it  had  before.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  states  that  it  refused  to  enter  into  a  judicial 
discussion  of  the  various  questions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
case  of  Jenkins.  The  Mexican  Government  thinks,  on  the 
contrary,  that  to  discuss  the  questions  is  right  in  a  matter 
which  is  judicial  by  nature.  The  Mexican  Government 
thinks  that  a  complete  exposition  of  the  case  of  Jenkins  is 
the  best  justification  and  positive  proof  of  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  note  which  we  answer  insists 
the  demand  for  immediate  liberty  of  Jenkins  is  founded 
particularly  on  the  belief  of  the  United  States  that  the 
charges  of  false  testimony  against  Jenkins  are  unfounded. 
But  the  sole  belief  of  the  United  States  in  the  innocence  of 
Jenkins  is  not  sufficient  according  to  Mexican  laws  to  es- 
tablish that  innocence  and  avoid  legal  effects.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  cannot  accept  this  point  of  view  as  reason 
enough  to  take  America  in  place  of  the  authority  of  the 
Mexican  courts.  The  belief  of  the  Gk)vernment  of  the  United 
States  comes  solely  from  information  received  in  the  case, 
which,  apart  from  the  value  that  it  might  have,  which  the 
department  does  not  think  it  convenient  to  discuss,  lack  the 
guarantee  of  impartiality  that  by  nature  the  Mexican 
courts  possess. 

The  Mexican  Government  cannot  admit  that  American 
citizens  can  be  judged  and  set  free  on  simple  information 
of  the  Department  of  State  nor  recommendations  or  sug- 
gestions of  the  United  States  instead  of  being  tried  by  its 
courts  conforming  to  Mexican  laws. 
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Now  that  Jenkins  has  been  freed  by  the  judge  of  the 
State  of  Puebla  the  case  is  being  studied  in  the  highest 
court  of  the  Republic  to  decide  which  judge  is  competent 
to  try  the  case.  The  Government  of  Mexico  expects  that  the 
case  will  not  disturb  the  harmony  which  it  sincerely  de- 
sires to  exist  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

On  December  11,  however,  trouble  began  to  appear 
from  another  source,  to  add  another  complication  to  the 
already  very  complicated  Mexican  problem.  This  new 
case  concerns  the  alleged  unwarranted  and  illegal  inter- 
ference of  the  Carranza  Government  in  the  operation 
and  ownership  of  the  very  extensive  American  oil  prop- 
erties in  Mexico.  A  memorandum  dealing  with  the  mat- 
ter of  this  interference  was  sent  to  President  Wilson 
by  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  at  the  same  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  Secre- 
tary Lansing  urging  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
American  supplies  of  fuel  oil  in  Mexico  upon  which  the 
Shipping  Board  is  dependent  for  supplying  its  500  oil- 
burning  ships. 

This  new  case  consists  in  the  serious  charge  that  the 
Mexican  Government  some  time  since  made  decrees  for- 
bidding the  drilling  of  new  oil  wells  on  privately  owned 
property  in  the  Tampico  fields,  and  that  it  has  gone  so 
far  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  drilling  of  new  wells,  but 
also  to  seize  American-owned  wells.  This  seizure  has 
been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  claim  or  pretext  that 
"permits"  to  drill  wells  had  not  been  obtained.  But  it  is 
pointed  out  that  to  obtain  these  permits  foreign  oil 
companies  must  agree  that  such  wells  as  may  be  drilled 
will  become  the  property  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
American-owned  companies  have  nevertheless  gone 
ahead  and  drilled  wells  without  admitting  the  loss  of 
their  property  by  such  acts,  and  the  State  Department 
is  said  to  have  communicated  to  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, both  formally  and  informally,  the  view  that  this 
action  by  the  American  companies  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  their  rights  as  acquired  under  Mexican  law, 
and  that  it  is  not  meant  as  a  defiance  of  the  Mexican 
Government.  No  replies  from  the  Mexican  Government 
have  been  received  to  the  three  notes  of  protest  dis- 
patched by  the  State  Department  during  the  last  six 
months. 

The  Mexican  Ambassador  in  Washington,  Senor  Y. 
Bonillas,  offered  in  rebuttal  of  the  above  charges  the 
statement  that  the  oil  companies  could  send  out  of 
Mexico  ten  times  as  much  crude  oil  as  they  exported 
last  year.  In  support  of  this  he  stated  that  the  potential 
yearly  capacity  of  oil  wells  in  Mexico  was  today  600,- 
000,000  barrels,  but  that  the  companies  took  from  the 
wells  last  year  only  64,000,000  barrels  and  exported 
only  53,000,000.  He  also  stated  that  if  the  drilling  of 
oil  wells  had  been  stopped  this  was  probably  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  companies  to  comply  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Industry,  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  oil 
industry  in  Mexico.  The  oil  companies  replied  to  the 
Ambassador's  explanations,  showing  as  regards  his  first 
claim  that  the  exportation  of  oil  is  conditioned  by 
transportation  facilities,  such  as  pipe  lines  to  the  sea- 
board, and  that,  as  regards  the  second  claim,  the  Am- 
bassador was  not  stating  the  facts. 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  that  the  Carranza  Govern- 
ment is  again  playing  double,  this  time  with  the  oil 
companies,  in  the  endeavor  to  find  some  means  of  seem- 
ing legally  to  be  justified  in  confiscating  their  property. 
At  least  that  Mexico  intends  to  get  hold  of  and  to  na- 
tionalize her  oil  lands  is  evidenced  in  the  passage,  by 
the  Mexican  Senate  on  December  10,  of  the  "petroleum 
bill"  that  was  submitted  by  President  Carranza  himself 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Mexican  constitution.  The  gener- 
al purpose  of  this  proposed  amendment,  as  it  now  stands,, 
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is  to  nationalize  all  foreign-owned  oil  lands  in  Mexico 
which  had  not  been  exploited,  or  regarding  which  bind- 
ing contracts  had  not  been  made  prior  to  May  1,  1917, 
the  date  on  which  the  present  constitution  of  Mexico 
went  into  effect. 

It  Looks  Like  a  Dry  New  Year 

IN  a  decision  that  swept  aside  all  contentions  of  the 
liquor  interests,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  on  December  15  that  the  War  Time 
Prohibition  Act  is  constitutional  and  that  it  must  con- 
tinue in  force  until  peace  is  proclaimed  either  by  the 
President  or  by  Congress.  The  cases  decided  were  an 
appeal  from  the  New  York  Federal  court,  which  had 
upheld  the  Act,  and  from  the  Louisville  Federal  court, 
which  had  declared  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  Justice 
Brandeis  announced  that  the  decision  of  "the  Louis- 
ville court  is  reversed,  and  that  of  the  New  York  court 
affirmed." 

The  four  contentions  of  the  liquor  interests  were: 
(1)  that  the  War  Time  Prohibition  Act  violates  the 
Fifth  Amendment  in  that  it  deprives  citizens  of  their 
property  without  just  compensation;  (2)  that  the  law 
had  become  void  because  the  war  had  ended;  (3)  that 
the  law  was  repealed  or  nullified  by  that  provision  of 
the  Eighteenth  Amendment  which  allows  one  year  in 
which  to  dispose  of  liquor  stocks;  and  (4)  that  the  law 
expired  with  the  termination  of  demobilization. 

In  answer  to  the  first  contention,  the  court  in  the 
opinion  handed  down  seemed  to  hold  that  the  liquor  in- 
terests had  ample  time  from  November  21,  1918,  when 
the  War  Time  Prohibition  Law  was  passed,  to  July  1, 
1919,  when  it  went  into  effect,  to  dispose  of  their  stocks, 
so  that  the  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  com- 
pensate them,  and  it  was  also  stated  that  liquors  can  be 
exported.  As  regards  the  second  and  fourth  contentions 
the  court  maintained  that  the  statement  of  President 
Wilson  that  the  war  is  over  did  not  constitute  a  procla- 
mation of  peace,  and  that  demobilization  is  not  com- 
pleted, notwithstanding  the  report  of  Secretary  Baker 
on  December  1  to  the  contrary.  In  support  of  the  opinion 
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rendered  that  the  war 
is  not  yet  concluded  it 
was  pointed  out  that 
the  Lever  Control  Act 
is  still  in  effect,  that 
there  is  still  a  guaran- 
teed wheat  price  and 
governmental  control 
of  sugar,  and  that  the 
President  vetoed  the 
bill  taking  away  his 
wartime  power  over 
railroad  rates.  Finally, 
the  third  contention 
was  disposed  of  with 
the  declaration  that  it 
is  "clearly  unsound" 
on  the  principle  that, 
if  this  contention  were 


efficiency.  But  that  the 
subject  presents  a  most 
serious  problem  is 
shown  by  Dr.  Rankin's 
statements,  some  of 
which  were  as  follows: 
Of  the  110,000,000 
citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, 45,000,000  are 
physically  imperfect; 
15,000,000  die  annual- 
ly; 3,000,000  are  in  bed 
all  the  time;  1,000,000 
have  tuberculosis, 
2,500,000  contract 
venereal  diseases  each 
year,  from  2,000,000 
to  3,000,000  are  cases 
of  hookworm  and  ma- 


accepted,     it    would    in    Twenty-two   states   now   have   ratified   the   Federal   amendment   for   woman  i^ria.    Only    37,500,000 
„/v     i                 1       11       J-   i       suffrage — and   fourteen   more   are  necessary   before   the   measure   becomes   a  x    •   i        u  i  a.  u 

effect    repeal    all    state    p^^^  ^^  ^^^  Constitution.  That  the  other  ratifications  wiU  come  is  a  matter  ^^^     fairly     healthy 

of  course,  but  it  begins  to  look  doubtful  that  they  will  come  in  time  to  ^^id    19,500,000    m    full 

allow  all  the  women  of  the  United  States  to   vote  for  President  in   1920.  vigor.      With     all      OUr 

Several    state    legislatures    are    calling    special    sessions    to    vote    on    woman  vaunted    SUDDOrt   of 

suffrage — Oregon,   for   instance,   is  to   hold   such   a   session    on  January    12  i-    v  j         ,.         ,    • 

"  ^    '  "J  higher   educational   in- 


prohibition  laws,  since 
the  constitution  is 
binding  on  all  the 
states.  In  conclusion 
the  court  declared  that  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  prohibi- 
tion law  the  war  can  be  officially  ended  only  by  the 
proclamation  of  peace.  The  armistice  and  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  at  Versailles  are  declared  not  to  con- 
stitute the  conclusion  of  the  war  on  the  ground  that  the 
War  Time  Prohibition  Act  itself  was  approved  ten  days 
after  the  armistice  was  signed.  This  is  held  to  show 
clearly  that  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  do  not  mean  that  the  war  is  legally 
at  an  end. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  received  with  dismay 
by  the  "wets"  thruout  the  country,  since  it  means  a  loss 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars-to  them.  The  liquor 
interests  maintained  that  altho  the  decision  of  the  court 
held  that  there  was  no  confiscation  of  their  property 
because  the  liquor  on  hand  could  be  exported,  this  was 
nevertheless  only  theoretically  the  case.  For  while  there 
may  be  no  bar  to  the  exportation  of  distilled  liquors  up 
to  January  16,  when  prohibition  by  constitutional 
amendment  goes  into  effect,  there  is,  however,  no  de- 
mand for  American  distilled  liquors  abroad,  and  even 
if  there  were  such  a  demand  the  sales  would  be  ham- 
pered by  the  demoralized  foreign  exchange  situation. 

In  some  quarters  the  decision  of  the  court  was  re- 
garded also  as  only  the  beginning  of  the  fight  against 
prohibition  which  the  liquor  interests  threaten  to  carry 
to  the  extent  of  attacking  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment.  The  questions  involved  in  the 
decision  of  December  15  are  regarded  as  having  no  re- 
lation at  all  to  the  fundamental  and  far-reaching 
problems  which  are  involved  in  that  Amendment,  nor 
do  they  settle  the  constitutionality  of  the  Volstead  En- 
forcement Act  or  the  legality  of  the  sale  of  2.75  per 
cent  beer.  It  is  expected  that  a  decision  on  the  last  two 
questions  will  be  handed  down  on  December  22. 

Only  Half  Healthy 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  in  New  York  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  the 
president,  made  some  startling  statements  with 
reference  .to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  country.  In  these  days  of  wranglings 
at  out  the  Peace  Treaty,  of  Mexican  troubles,  of  cold- 
producing  strikes  and  other  ills,  political  and  economic, 
the  average  citizen  tends  to  forget  such  a  topic  as  the 
public  health  and  its  bearing  on   national  power  and 


stitutions,  it  is  interesting,  perhaps  surprizing,  to  find 
that  there  are  more  persons  in  the  insane  asylums  in 
this  country  than  in  all  the  colleges  and  universities.  It 
is  also  estimated  that  the  former  cost  more  to  maintain 
than  do  the  latter. 

These  figures  offer  a  strong  argument  for  a  National 
Department  of  Public  Health,  with  extensive  organiza- 
tion and  personnel,  that  will  have  among  its  duties 
those  of  building  up  the  health  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  Such  a  department  could  accelerate  and  sup- 
port to  a  marked  degree  the  work  already  undertaken 
by  state  and  other  local  departments  and  by  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Checking  Up  on  Our  Public 
Schools 


r 


'F  statistics  may  be  depended  upon, — and  that  they 
are  much  more  reliable  than  either  particular  in- 
stances or  individual  opinions  and  judgments  is 
always  the  view  of  the  scientist, — and  if  Harvard  Uni- 
versity may  be  taken  as  an  institution  that  is  typical 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country,  then  it 
would  seem  that  the  graduates  of  public  schools  make 
a  better  scholastic  and  disciplinary  record  in  our  uni- 
versities than  do  those  boys  who  receive  their  training 
in  private  schools.  This  conclusion  is  reached  as  a  re- 
sult of  statistical  studies  made  on  more  than  four  thou- 
sand students  who  entered  Harvard  University  as 
freshmen  from  1902  to  1912  inclusive.  The  figures  com- 
piled by  three  statisticians  who  have  been  studying  the 
problem,  and  whose  results  are  summarized  in  a  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  show 
that  of  these  four  thousand  men  17.7  per  cent  of  the 
public  school  graduates  received  their  degree  cum  laude 
as  opposed  to  10.3  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  private 
schools,  while  11.8  per  cent  of  the  public  school  gradu- 
ates won  magna  cum  laude  as  against  only  4.3  per  cent 
of  the  men  from  private  schools.  Also,  and  perhaps  as  a 
correlative  of  this  better  school  record,  graduates  of 
public  schools  had  a  much  lower  percentage  of  disci- 
plinary  punishment,   probations   and   admonitions. 

This  superior  record  of  the  public  school  graduates 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  entrance 
examination  records  of  boys  from  representative  pri- 
vate and  public  schools   in   Massachusetts   shows  that 


These  Men  Put  Away  Their  Medals  and 

Got 


on  the 


George  Sweeten  was  awarded  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  a  Divisional  Citation  for  capturing 
twenty-three  Germans  single-handed.  But  that 
doesn't  prevent  him  from  being  a  good  machinist 


He  is  taking  orders  now 
in  a  New  York  restaurant, 
but  out  in  No  Man's 
Land  Sergeant  Spiro 
Thomas  gave  them  and 
led  his  company — when 
it  was  left  without  offi- 
cers— in  a  successful  at- 
tack upon  the  German 
trenches.  He  was  awarded 
the  D.  S.  C.  and  the  Croix 
de   Guerre   for  his   valor 


In  the  center  of  this  page 
is  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Whittlesey,  who  won  the 
Congressional  medal  for 
valor  as  commander  of 
the  Lost  Battalion.  But 
he  can  be  found  any  day 
now     at     his     law     office 


The  military  record  of 
this  partnership  includes 
the  Congressional  medal, 
the  Medaille  Militaire, 
the  D.  S.  C.  and  the  Croix 
de  Guerre.  Corporal  Mat- 
thew Kane  and  Sergeant 
Richard  O'Neill  are  out 
to  make  as  good  a  record 
in  the  tire-repairing  and 
vulcanizing  business  now 


Joseph  Lynch  (left)  took 
the  usual  advice  to  re- 
turned soldiers  and  went 
back  to  the  farm,  taking 
his  D.  S.  C.  and  Croix 
de      Guerre      with      him 


Phofoir-irph  eotn/rieht  Wide  World 
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the  graduates  of  the  former  attained  a  somewhat  bet- 
ter standing.  Taking  the  entrance  examination  records 
of  thirteen  of  the  leading  high  schools  and  ten  of  the 
best  private  schools,  it  was  found  that  from  1910  to 
1917  inclusive,  the  private  schools  were  more  successful 
by  15  per  cent  than  the  public  schools  in  getting  their 
students  into  college. 

That  these  figures  would  be  confirmed,  if  such  a  sys- 
tem of  rating  as  was  employed  in  the  army  were  used 
in  any  university,  of  which  Harvard  is  typical,  would 
probably  be  the  judgment  of  anyone  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  both  university  and  army.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  average  public  school  boy  is  of  better 
native  intellectual  ability  or  of  finer  moral  character 
than  the  average  private  school  graduate,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  as  a  general  thing  the  former  has  to  make 
more  sacrifices  and  to  depend  on  himself  more  in  order 
to  get  thru  college  than  does  the  latter.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  public  school  graduate  enters  college  and  continues 
his  studies  usually  with  greater  singleness  of  purpose 
than  does  the  boy  from  the  private  school.  The  boy 
from  the  public  school  also  has,  at  least  in  many  in- 
stitutions, fewer  of  those  distractions  which  come  from 
the  greater  encouragement  in  the  private  schools  of 
such  extra  curriculum  activities  as  football,  "track" 
and  baseball,  so  that  their  graduates,  once  in  college, 
continue  these  activities,  oftentimes  to  the  neglect  of 
their  studies.  Frequently,  also,  the  boy  from  the  private 
school   enters   the   university   with   a   group   of   "prep 


school"  friends  who  make  many  demands  on  his  time, 
play  the  game  of  college  politics  with  him,  and  from 
the  start  emphasize  those  benefits  in  college  life  that 
are  regarded  as  coming  to  a  boy  thru  associations  out- 
side the  lecture  room  and  the  laboratory. 

Such  an  analysis  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
private  school  boy  may  not  overtake  and  even  pass  the 
public  school  boy,  once  both  have  been  graduated  from 
the  university,  even  as  the  public  school  boy  is  shown 
by  the  Harvard  figures  on  the  average  to  excel  the  pri- 
vate school  boy  in  college;  but  on  this  question  there 
are  few  if  any  figures  at  hand. 

Nevertheless  it  must  perhaps  be  admitted  that,  once 
out  of  college,  the  private  school  man  attains  a  greater 
degree  of  worldly  success  than  does  the  public  school 
graduate.  This,  however,  may  well  be  due  to  the 
former's  return  to  his  native  environment  of  greater 
wealth  and  influential  friends,  from  which  environment 
the  support  of  the  private  school  is  usually  derived, 
and  from  which  the  majority  of  the  boys  in  the  private 
schools  of  the  country  come.  Yet  such  success  is  not 
identical  with,  nor  a  certain  index  of,  either  greater 
intellectual  ability  or  higher  moral  character,  nor  does 
its  lack  indicate  the  absence  of  these  qualities.  The  fig- 
ures compiled  by  the  Harvard  statisticians  show,  as  far 
as  they  go,  that  the  public  school,  as  an  institution  that 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  democratic  character  of 
this  country,  starts  a  boy  quite  as  well  on  his  journey 
thru  life  as  does  the  more  exclusive  private  school.  As 


©  Wide  World  Photo* 


Acres   of   American   army  antomobiles,  numbering  many  thousands,  which  are  being   collected   at 
Le  Mans  to  be  sold  to  the  French  Government.  In  the  rear  are  some  of  the  big  American  storehouses 
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Mr.  F.  V.  Gordon  of  the  Harvard  Division  of  Education 
says  at  the  end  of  his  report : 

If  you  simply  want  your  boy  to  get  into  college,  the  pri- 
vate school  offers  you  an  entrance  record  of  88  per  cent. 
success  against  73  per  cent,  for  the  public  school.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  high  percentage  of  successful  candidates  in 
entrance  examinations  is  not  in  itself  a  safe  criterion  of 
the  thoroness  of  the  training  for  a  college  education.  To  be 
sure  the  private  school  offers  advantages  of  training  in 
health,  manners,  and  religion  which  are  of  too  great  value 
to  be  overlooked ;  but  given  a  boy  of  fair  intelligence  trained 
with  his  fellows  in  a  democratic  public  school  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  that  he  will  suffer  in  his  college  record  either 
in  scholarship  or  deportment,  in  comparison  with  his  more 
fortunate  classmate  who  was  carefully  tutored  at  a  private 
school. 

The  London  Conference 

THE  refusal  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  German 
treaty  and  the  consequent  withdravi^al  of  the 
American  delegation  from  the  peace  conference 
have  had  the  effect  of  making  London  instead  of  Paris 
the  center  of  negotiations.  The  European  powers,  see- 
ing the  reluctance  of  America  to  further  cooperation  in 
the  settlement  of  war  questions  and  foreseeing  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  failure  to  establish  a  League  of  Nations, 
are  arranging  a  system  of  alliances  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort. 

Premier  Clemenceau  of  France  and  the  new  Italian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Vittorio  Scialoia,  jour- 
neyed to  London  on  December  10,  and  held  conferences 
for  three  days  with  Premier  Lloyd  George  at  No.  10 
Downing  street.  John  W.  Davis,  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, was  invited  to  attend. 

As  M.  Clemenceau  landed  at  Dover,  observers  com- 
mented upon  his  sturdy  appearance  and  activity,  altho 
he  is  nearly  eighty  and  has  for  the  last  four  y«„ars  been 
in  a  position  of  unprecedented  responsibility  and  per- 
plexity. It  was  not  known  until  after  his  return  to  Paris 
that  his  passage  across  the  Channel  to  England  had 
been  a  stormy  one  and  that  his  vessel,  the  destroyer 
"Temeraire,"  had  been  struck  by  a  heavy  wave,  which 
threw  the  Premier  against  the  rail  with  such  force  as 
to  break  a  rib. 

The  sessions  of  the  London  conference  were  of 
course  secret  and  no  official  report  of  the  proceedings 
has  been  given  out,  but  it  is  understood  that  among  the 
questions  they  discussed  were  the  partition  of  Turkey, 
the  disposition  of  Fiume,  the  problem  of  Russia,  the 
protection  of  France,  and  the  stabilization  of  European 
finance.  It  is  said  that  agreements  were  reached  on  all 
these  points,  but  what  these  agreements  are  can  only 
be  surmized. 

France  feels  that  she  has  been  left  without  security 
against  future  attacks  from  Germany  by  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  pass  either  the  Covenant  for  a  League  of 
Nations  or  the  special  tripartite  treaty  by  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  promised  to  come  to  her 
aid  in  case  of  unprovoked  aggression.  If  America  per- 
sists in  refusing  such  protection  probably  the  old  pre- 
war entente  cordiale  between  France  and  England  will 
be  revived  in  some  form,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of 
Italy. 

For  immediate  protection  against  a  possible  re- 
volt of  Germany  against  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  peace  treaty  or  against  the  additional  provisions 
now  imposed  upon  her,  it  is  proposed  to  place  an  inter- 
national army  on  the  Rhine  under  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  General  Foch.  The  American  delegates,  so  long 
as  they  were  in  Paris,  opposed  such  action. 

Great  Britain  also  agrees  to  brace  up  the  tottering 
financial  system  of  France  by  permitting  the  issue  of 


Hurley  in  London  Paasing  Show 


Guide:  "Him  take  a  thousand  years  to  build." 
Tourist:  "Ah,  Government  job,  I  suppose." 

a  French  loan  in  England.  The  question  of  exchange  is 
alarming,  for  it  diverts  commerce  from  its  natural  chan- 
nels and  threatens  to  involve  victors  and  vanquished  in 
a  common  bankruptcy.  The  British  pound  sterling,  for- 
merly worth  $4.86  and  considered  the  most  stable  of 
currency,  has  fallen  in  the  New  York  market  to  $3.67. 
French  francs,  formerly  worth  19  cents,  are  now  quoted 
at  9  cents.  German  marks,  formerly  24  cents,  are  now 
worth  2  cents.  This  makes  it  cheaper  for  France  to  buy 
German  goods  and  England  to  buy  French  goods  than 
for  either  to  buy  from  America.  Central  Europe  and  the 
countries  liberated  by  the  Great  War  from  German, 
Austrian,  Turkish  and  Russian  rule  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  famine  unless  the  transportation  systems  can  be 
restored  and  food  supplied.  In  regard  to  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Europe,  Bonar  Law  told  the  Commons 
that:  "Everything  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  or- 
ganizing international  financial  assistance  on  a  larger 
scale.  This  must  depend  entirely  upon  assistance  from 
the  United  States  Government." 

Some  relief  has  been  afforded  by  announcement  that 
interest  on  the  American  loans  to  the  Allies  will  be 
postponed  three  years. 

On  account  of  their  need  for  American  aid  in  recon- 
struction the  European  powers  are  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  possible  toward  accepting  such  reservations  in  the 
treaty  as  the  Senate  decides  to  make.  Intimations  to 
that  effect  have  appeared  in  the  most  authoritative 
journals  of  London  and  Paris,  but  no  official  assurances 
have  been  given  out  for  fear  of  irritating  American 
sensibilities. 

Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Lord  President  of  the  Council, 
said  in  a  recent  speech  on  reconstruction: 

I  know  well  that  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  peace  Amer- 
ican cooperation  will  still  be  forthcoming.  I  know  they 
are  not  going  to  abandon  as  a  nation,  and  that  no  party 
in  America  is  going  to  abandon,  these  great  ideals. 

But  I  feel  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
we  cannot  count  to  the  full  on  direct  action,  which  would 
make  the  assistance  of  the  great  American  democracy  of 
tenfold  value  should  it  be  forthcoming. 

Therefore,  it  is — and  I  know  that  what  I  say  will  not  be 
misunderstood  by  my  American  friends,  even  by  those  most 
convinced  that  the  true  interests  of  their  country  lie  in  the 
opposite  direction — to  me  a  feeling  of  deepest  regret  that 
so  much  of  the  common  work  between  the  two  countries 
should  come  to  an  end  before  its  full  fruition  could  be  en- 
joyed by  the  world  at  large. 
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Chenev  in  London  Passing  Show 

THE    SAME    OLD    HUN 
Fritz  (to  French  and  Belgian  children)  :  "You  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves,  trj'ing  to  push  in  front 
of    a    poor,    weak,    hungry,    leedle    baby    like    me!" 

Where  Italy  Stands 

THE  Fiume  question,  which  has  caused  more 
trouble  to  Italy  and  to  the  rest  of  the  powers 
than  many  a  matter  of  greater  importance,  is 
said  now  to  have  been  solved.  According  to  one  report 
the  last  act  of  the  American  delegates  before  leaving 
Paris  was  to  participate  in  the  plan  of  settlement. 
According  to  another  version  agreement  was  only 
reached  after  the  elimination  of  the  Americans  and  the 
transfer  of  the  conference  to  London.  The  details  of  the 
alleged  agreement  have  not  yet  been  divulged,  but  it  is 
stated  that  Italy  gets  all  of  the  territory  promised  her 
by  the  Pact  of  London,  including  Dalmatia,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  city  of  Fiume.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  who 
with  a  force  of  volunteers  has  been  holding  Fiume  in 
defiance  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  his  own  Govern- 
ment, will  turn  the  city  over  to  the  regular  Italian 
army,  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  be  annexed  by 
Italy. 

The  unprecedented  gains  made  by  the  Socialists  in  the 
recent  election  has  led  the  more  violent  wing  of  that 
party  to  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  revolution 
and  to  act  accordingly.  At  Mantua  a  mob  arose  which 
looted  the  shops  for  arms  and  the  restaurants  for  liquor. 
So  armed  and  inflamed  the  rioters  broke  open  the  jails 
and  then,  reinforced  by  the  prisoners,  wrecked  the  rail- 
road station  and  tore  up  the  tracks.  The  riot  was  finally 
quelled  by  bringing  troops  with  machine  guns,  but  only 
after  eight  persons  had  been  killed  and  forty-two 
wounded. 

The  unrest  of  the  country  is  mirrored  in  the  turmoil 
of  parliament.  The  Socialist  and  Catholic  delegates  shout 
insults  at  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  chamber 
or  meet  in  personal  combat  on  the  floor'  between.  There 
are  156  Socialist  memT^ers  and  101  Catholic  members. 
These  two  strong  and  well  organized  parties  are  op- 


posed on  almost  all  points,  yet  on  some  issues  they 
unite,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  motion  for  turning  over 
unoccupied  and  unworked  lands  to  the  peasants. 

Besides  these  two  parties  there  are  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  54  Radicals ;  25  Reformist  Socialists,  led  by 
Bissolati,  the  anti-imperialist;  12  Republicans;  30  of 
the  Group  of  National  Reconstruction,  and  many 
smaller  factions.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  for  Premier 
Nitti  to  carry  out  a  constructive  program  with  such 
discordant  elements  and  with  partizan  passions  inten- 
sified by  the  war.  In  concluding  the  debate  on  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  Signor  Nitti  begged  all  parties 
to  support  him  in  the  present  crisis.  He  pointed  out  that 
Italy  had  to  import  one-third  of  the  necessities  of  life; 
that  57  per  cent  of  her  wheat  must  come  from  abroad. 
The  Government  is  now  importing  wheat  and  selling  it 
at  less  than  half  its  cost.  This  is  costing  the  Govern- 
ment over  8,000,000  lire  a  day,  the  equivalent  of  $1,800,- 
000  at  the  ordinary  exchange  rate. 

The  Premier  called  attention  to  the  anti-alcohol  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  asked  the  assistance  of 
the  Socialists  in  cutting  down  drinking  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  Socialists  had  declared  in  debate  that  "the  war 
was  due  to  British  and  American  capitalism  and  plu- 
tocracy," and  the  same  forces  were  trying  to  starve 
Russia  and  ruin  Italy.  Premier  Nitti  repudiates  these 
charges  and  says: 

The  greatest  curse  to  us  would  be  to  lose  our  credit 
abroad,  because  then  we  would  be  irreparably  lost.  ...  I 
urge  the  Socialists  to  be  frank  with  the  public  and  explain 
the  necessity  of  not  endangering  our  relations  with  the 
Allies,  especially  the  United  States,  which  alone  can  sup- 
ply us  with  the  gfreatest  part  of  what  we  need.  In  fact,  we 
cannot  receive  immediate  help  except  from  the  American 
continent  and,  above  all,  from  the  United  States. 

The  idea  that  the  Anglo-American  bloc  is  interested  in 
isolating  Russia  in  order  to  have  a  monopoly  of  raw  ma- 
terials is  nonsense. 

With  regard  to  our  relations  with  Russia,  I  am  certain 
we  shall  soon  resume  comm.ercial  relations  with  that  coun- 
try, but  I  am  not  certain  that  they  will  soon  be  advan- 
tageous. 

The  motion  introduced  by  the  Socialists  for  immedi- 


Paul  Thompson 

Germany  evidently  has  still  her  admirers  of  Von  Hindenburg, 
This  photograph  shows  the  general  leaving  the  Reichstag  after 
testifying  in  the  investigation  of  war  responsibility.  In  the  crowd 
waiting  to  salute  him  are  officers  of  the  Prussian  army;  other 
followers  presented  the  flowers  that  Von  Hindenburg  is  carrying 
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Riding  Horseback  Thru 

the  Sky 

This  thriller  was  staged  for  the  movies  recently  in  Europe.  Harry  Piel  mounted  a 
horse  which  was  then  tied  to  a  huge  baUoon  and  carried  280  meters  into  the  air.  At  this 
altitude  a  parachute  was  fastened  to  the  horse,  the  rope  holding  it  to  the  balloon  cut, 
and  both  horse  and  rider  descended  safely  to  the  ground.  The  photograph  above 
shows  how  the  picture  of  the  stunt  was  taken  by  a  camera  man  in  another  balloon 


Going  Up 


Horse  and   rider  being  dragged   upward 
over     the     spectators     by     the     balloon 


Fastened 

Mr.    Piel    making    sure    of    the   fastening 
that     held     the     horse     to     the     baUoon 


Coming  Down 

The     sensational     parachute     drop     that 
brought  both  horse  and  man  down  safe 


g)  Underwood  i  Vndertrood 

The  first  public  market  opened  since  the  war  in  devastated  France.  It  is  in  Arras,  one  of  the  most  badly  mined  of  the  cathedral  cities 


ate  recognition  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic  was 
voted  dovi^n  by  289  to  124.  So  evidently  Signor  Nitti 
still  has  the  Chamber  back  of  him,  and,  if  he  can  con- 
ciliate d'Annunzio  and  the  militarists  by  securing  con- 
cessions on  the  Adriatic,  he  will  have  established  his 
position. 

Trouble  in  Egypt 

THE  relation  of  Egypt  to  England  resembles  that 
of  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  In  both 
countries  the  foreign  administration  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  people  and  has  done  more  for  edu- 
cation, sanitation  and  general  prosperity  than  had  ever 
been  done  before  or  than  could  have  been  accomplished 
under  native  rule.  But  in  both  countries  there  is  a 
group  of  agitators  with  considerable  popular  backing 
who  demand  complete  and  immediate  independence.  In 
both  cases  the  settlement  of  the  question  according  to 
its  present  merits  is  hindered  by  previous  promises  of 
withdrawal  which  the  ruling  government  has  so  far 
found  it  impossible  or  undesirable  to  carry  out.  That 
the  British  control  of  Egypt  was  only  temporary  and 
that  the  people  would  soon  be  granted  independence  was 
promised,  among  others,  by  Chamberlain  in  1882,  Glad- 
stone in  1883,  Salisbury  in  1889,  and  Campbell-Banner- 
man  in  1894. 

Up  to  the  Great  War  Egypt  was  nominally  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  ruled  by  the  Khedive.  Actu- 
ally, however,  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  British 
consul  general  and  diplomatic  agent.  Sir  Evelyn  Baring 
(Lord  Cromer),  who  held  this  position  from  1884  to 
1907,  devoted  himself  to  developing  the  agricultural 
resources  of  Egypt  and  to  securing  justice  for  the  fella- 
hin,  who  cultivate  the  irrigated  fields. 

Later  British  administrators  have  not  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  conciliating  native  sentiment,  and  during 
the  war  the  stern  measures  of  the  military  and  the  in- 
considerate conduct  of  the  Anzac  and  other  foreign 
forces  quartered  in  Egypt  caused  irritation  among  the 
populace.  The  proclamation  in  1915  of  a  British  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  National- 
ists. They  were  further  excited  by  the  fact  that  during 
this  same  war  the  British  had  created  a  kingdom  out 
of  a  neighboring  Moslem  people,  the  Arabs  of  the 
Hedjaz,  who  had,  therefore,  been  aided  to  attain  a 
greater  degree,  or  at  least  appearance,  of  independence 
than  the  Egyptians  were  allowed  to  claim.  They  at- 
tempted last  spring  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  Paris 
peace  conference  to  secure  recognition  as  a  nation,  but 
the  delegates  were  refused  passports.  In  order  to  prove 
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to  them  how  futile  was  the  expectation  of  receiving 
support  at  Paris  the  British  peace  commission  procured 
from  President  Wilson  a  public  statement  that  the 
United  States  offered  no  opposition  to  the  British  pro- 
tectorate over  Egypt. 

But  these  measures  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  of 
quieting  the  unrest.  They  only  diverted  it  into  the  form 
of  rioting,  in  which  a  number  of  the  British  and  other 
foreign  residents  were  endangered  and  some  lost  their 
lives.  These  disorders  were  put  down  with  considerable 
severity  and  charges  of  alleged  atrocities  by  the  British 
soldiery,  supported  by  aflRdavits  and  photographs,  have 
been  circulated  in  America. 

General  AUenby,  the  conqueror  of  Palestine,  was 
brought  back  from  Syria  and  put  in  command  of  the 
military  in  Egypt,  but  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  re- 
peated outbreaks.  In  the  rioting  at  Alexandria  in  Octo- 
ber thirty  persons  were  killed  and  206  wounded.  In  the 
rioting  at  Cairo  in  November  ten  persons  were  killed 
and  120  wounded.  On  December  15  a  Moslem  student 
threw  a  bomb  and  fired  a  revolver  at  the  Premier, 
Yussuf  Wahba  Pasha,  but  without  injuring  him.  The 
Premier  was  suspected  of  being  Pro-English. 

The  British  Government  has  appointed  a  commission, 
headed  by  Lord  Milner,  to  visit  Egypt  and  investigate 
the  native  grievances,  but  the  Nationalists  resent  this 
on  the  ground  that  the  Egyptian  question  is  interna- 
tional and  that  the  Egyptian  people  refuse  to  accept 
the  British  protectorate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude 
of  the  British  Government  is  best  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation  by  General  Allenby: 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  is  to  preserve  the 
autonomy  of  the  country  under  British  protection  and  de- 
velop a  system  of  self-government  under  an  Egyptian  ruler. 
The  object  of  Great  Britain  is  to  defend  Egypt  against  all 
external  dangers  or  the  interference  of  any  foreign  Power, 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  constitutional  system,  in 
which — under  British  guidance  so  far  as  is  necessary — the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  and  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  may  in  their  several  spheres  increasingly  co- 
operate in  the  management  of  Egyptian  affairs. 

His  Majesty's  Government  has  decided  to  send  a  mission 
to  Egypt  to  work  out  the  details  of  a  constitution  to  carry 
out  this  object  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Sultan,  his  Min- 
isters and  the  Egyptian  representatives,  to  undertake  the 
preli.ninary  work  reauisite  before  the  future  form  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  settled. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  the  mission  to  impose  a  constitu- 
tion on  Egypt.  Its  duty  is  to  explore  the  grouni  and  discuss 
with  the  authorities  on  the  spot  the  reforms  necessary, 
and  propose,  it  is  hoped,  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Sultan  and  his  Ministers  a  scheme  of  government  which 
can  subsequently  be  put  into  force. 


December  27,  1919 

What's  Happened 

The  Montagu  bill  granting  a  gradu- 
ally increasing  measure  of  home  rule 
to  India  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
on  third  reading. 

The  Jewish  Bureau  in  Kiev  states 
that  in  the  recent  Ukrainian  pogroms 
40,000  Jews  have  been  killed  and  200,- 
000  wounded.  The  value  of  the  Jewish 
property  destroyed  is  estimated  at 
$200,000,000. 

Enver  Pasha,  who  was  Turkish  Min- 
ister of  War  from  1914  to  1918  and 
has  been  condemned  to  death  by  court- 
martial  in  Constantinople,  has  been 
crowned  King  of  Kurdistan,  the  region 
between  Mesopotamia  and  Persia. 

Premier  Hughes  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  an  increased  majority  in  the 
new  Australian  parliament.  His  Na- 
tionalist party  won  35  seats  in  the  late 
election.  The  Farmers'  party,  which  ia 
friendly,  won  eleven,  while  opposition 
Labor  won  only  twenty-nine. 

The  steel  union  leaders  have  voted 
22  to  2  to  continue  the  nation-wide 
strike  of  steel  workers.  They  find  hope 
of  victory  for  the  strike  in  the  de- 
creased production  thruout  the  mills 
and  in  the  recent  cancellation  by  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  of  big  foreign 
contracts. 

The  college  professors  of  New  York 
City  and  immediate  vicinity  have 
formed  a  provisional  organization  which 
was  chartered  last  April  by  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  which 
will  be  the  third  union  in  the  United 
States  to  include  college  and  university 
teachers  in  its  membership. 

The  gift  of  $100,000  made  by  Sir 
George  Watson  to  the  Anglo-American 
Society  of  Great  Britain  to  endow  a 
chair  of  American  history  in  British 
universities  is  to  be  duplicated  by  a 
contribution  on  a  larger  scale  from  an 
American  to  establish  a  chair  of  Brit- 
ish  history   in    American   universities. 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
paid  out  $234,000,000  in  the  year  that 
ended  last  June.  Nearly  four-fifths 
of  it  went  as  allowances  to  families  of 
soldiers  and  sailors;  the  rest  was  in- 
surance. A  little  more  than  half  the 
money  spent  had  been  paid  in  insur- 
ance premiums.  Congress  appropriated 
the  rest. 

H.  C.  Frick,  who  died  in  New  York 
en  December  2,  left  an  estate  of  $150,- 
000,000,  but  willed  five-sixths  of  it  in 
public  benefaction.  New  York  City  re- 
ceives his  Fifth  Avenue  house,  with  its 
art  treasures,  worth  $50,000,000,  and 
an  endowment  of  $15,000,000.  Prince- 
ton, Harvard  and  other  public  institu- 
tions also  receive  large  gifts. 

Our  enormous  exports  and  imports 
for  the  past  year  stimulate  to  hyper- 
hole  even  so  matter-of-fact  a  document 
as  the  Commerce  Department's  an- 
nual report.  "America's  trade  bal- 
ance," it  says,  "has  reached  a  figure 
never  before  approached  in  the  com- 
merce of  any  nation  in  the  history  of 
the  world,"  $3,978,184,947  to  be  exact. 
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Sunny  South- 
South  west 

OuHnqs 

Texas  and  ibCulf  Coast- 
Louisiana- 
Hot  Springs  National  Park- 

These  favored  report  regions 
aliracl:  those  who  seek  wintrer 
away  From  winter 

There  you  may  enjoy  outdoor  sports 
There  you  may  golF;  and  motor 
along  drives  bordered  by 
magnolias  and  pines 
There  you  will  find  luxuriou/ 
resort  hotels 

Ask  for  booklets  *'Hot  Springs  National  Park,"  "Texas  Winter  Resorts"  and 

"Florida  and  the  South."     Let  the  local  ticket  agent  help  plan  your  trip  —  or  apply  to 

the  nearest  Consolidated  Ticket  Office— or  address  nearest  Travel  Bureau,  United  States 

Railroad  Administration,  646 Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago;  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 

City;  602  Healey  Bldg. ,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Please  indicate  the  places  you  wish  to  see  en  route. 

•United  States  Railroad  Administration- 


ir^^Ii  INSYDE  TIRES 

^inaer  armor  for  automobile  tires,  prevent  punctures  and  blow- 
outs, double  tire  mileage.     Liberal  profits.     D- tails  free. 
AMERICAN  ACCESSORIKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dept.  109 


Inventions  Wanted.   Cash  or  Royalty 

for  ideas.      Adam  Fisher   Mfg.   Co.   Dept.  218 
St.    Louis,   Mo. 


Go  to  Europe  at  our  Expense  ^,lz:::.V:i 

small    parlies.      Write   today    for   plan    and   prograitis. 
UNIVERSITT  TOURS,        Box  S436,  Wilmington,  Del. 

BRONZE  TABLETS 

FREE  BOOK  OF  DESIGNS 

Jno.  'WilUams,  Inc.,  Bronze  Foundry 

(Dept.  24),  556  "W.  27th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Pajamas       Night  Shirts 

-The  NlGHTwear  of  a  Nation!", ' 


They  Look  Their  Leadership 
In  Bed  or  Out 
Juit    to  Prove  that    Nirfhtw»arCAN 
Be  Dressy  as   Well   as  Co-mfortable 

E.RoltNrcLD   C   Co-  Baltimooe    K  NewYooi. 


Don't  Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen 

A  Tip  to  Socialists  on  Communal  Meals 
By  a  Male  Consumer 


THIS  is  addressed  to  those 
worthy  collectivists  and 
feminists  whose  motto  is 
"out  of  the  kitchen"  and 
•  who  depict  for  us  the  glorious  day 
when  housekeeping  shall  no  longer 
be  the  task  of  the  fairer  half  of  hu- 
manity and  a  few  hundred  expert 
chefs  will  cater  to  the  needs  of  a 
million  consumers.  It  is  written  in 
no  spirit  of  antagonism  to  this 
ideal,  for  if  our  wives  (the  jour- 
nalist must  use  this  form  even  if  a 
bachelor)  prefer  being  sea  captains 
and  stenographers  to  frying  steak 
and  making  griddle-cakes,  the  so- 
cial system  must  be  altered  to  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  realize  their 
ambition.  But  to  make  it  possible 
we  must  first  ask  the  consumer  why 
he  clings  to  the  family  kitchen  and 
dining  room  and  why  the  Great  Re- 
form lies  still  in  the  future. 

For  it  is  not  as  if  communal  meals  were  a  novelty, 
the  happy  discovery  of  some  sociologist-chef  among  our 
contemporaries.  The  world  over,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
million  soldiers,  welfare  workers  and  prisoners  of  war 
have  been  eating  meals  which  were  both  communal  and 
official  at  the  expense  of  the  Governments  of  the  Pow- 
ers. And  yet  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  not  10  per  cent  of 
these  favored  individuals  will  start  cooperative  restau- 
rants on  their  return  to  civil  life.  The  majority  look 
forward  with  much  resignation,  in  some  instances  al-, 
most  with  pleasure,  to  mother's  pies  and  the  coffee  and 
bacon  of  Mrs.  Soldier. 

But  why  speak  of  armies?  Does  not  every  hotel, 
boarding  house  and  restaurant  in  the  world  serve  the 
communal  meal?  No  doubt  a  flavor  of  private  enter- 
prize  clings  to  most  of  these  enterprizes;  but  it  is  all 
the  more  important  that,  when  the  hotels  and  restau- 
rants are  socialized,  the  new  regime  should  not  be 
hampered  by  the  errors  of  the  old.  For  errors  there 
must  be,  if  family  dining  still  persists  after  these  many 
decades  of  competition  with  the  Eating  Trust  with  all 
its  advantages  of  centralization.  The  factory  operative 
has  eliminated  the  hand-loom  weaver;  why  has  the  chef 
not  ousted  the  cook? 

If  I  offer  a  personal  answer  to  this  question  it  is  not 
in  the  arrogant  belief  that  my  own  taste  should  regu- 
late that  of  the  world.  I  am  well  aware  that  (under 
By-Law  999  of  the  Soviet  Republic)  I  must  take  what 
comes  from  the  municipal  kitchen  or  do  my  own  cook- 
ing. If  my  case  is  an  isolated  one  it  is  of  no  economic 
or  political  importance.  But  if  I  should  chance  to  speak 
as  a  typical  consumer,  if  perchance  there  should  even 
be  a  majority  in  agreement  with  me  on'  certain  points 
(and  no  one  can  tell  whether  he  is  in  the  minority  or 
not  until  the  votes  are  counted),  the  producer  will  do 
well  to  heed  my  grievances. 

'  For,  after  all,  my  dear  Socialist,  it  is  not  the  pro- 
ducer that  rules  in  the  end,  but  the  consumer.  That 
which  is  desired  by  the  public,  the  public  will  have, 
whether  it  be  the  free  air  which  requires  no  human 
producer  or  an  automobile  which  requires  the  labor  of 
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Cenlral  Avuia 

Altho  communal  meals  have  been  tried 
oat  on  soldiers  the  world  over,  the  men 
come  back  to  mother's  pies  and  doughnuts 


thousands.  That  which  is  not  de- 
sired by  the  public  will  never  figure 
in  the  economic  situation,  whether 
it  be  the  brain  work  of  an  unpopu- 
lar poet  or  the  manual  labor  of 
workmen  pouring  forth  unsalable 
goods  upon  a  glutted  market.  The 
private  meal  will  outlast  any  num- 
ber of  demonstrations  of  its  waste 
of  time  and  money  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  producer,  but  it  will 
vanish  as  soon  as  the  communal 
meal  satisfies  the  consumer. 

Without  further  preface  or  apol- 
ogy, then,  I  will  frame  my  indict- 
ment against  the  communal  meal, 
including  all  types  and  grades  from 
ten  cents  to  twenty  dollars,  as  it 
now  exists  in  a  million  public  eat- 
ing places. 

1.  Lack  of  variety.  The  a  la  carte 
meal  is  so  frightfully  expensive 
and  wasteful,  owing  to  the  dead 
loss  on  many  dishes  which  nobody  orders,  that  the  table 
d'hote  has  a  constant  economic  advantage.  Unfortunate- 
ly the  table  d'hote  became  stereotyped  by  the  French  in 
the  bad  old  days  of  the  Bourbons  and  nobody  has  had 
the  courage  to  make  the  least  innovation  since.  Always 
and  everywhere  it  is  the  same  tune,  in  spite  of  the  elab- 
orate orchestration  and  superficial  variations  imposed 
on  it  by  high  priced  chefs.  Potage,  poisson,  entree,  pou- 
let,  dessert,  demi-tasse;  such  is  the  invariable  order. 

2.  Procrustean  portions.  The  food  is  ladled  out  to 
you  in  fixed  portions.  If  it  is  too  much  you  must  leave 
it  (multiplied  by  the  millions  who  eat  in  public  places 
this  must  amount  to  an  enormous  economic  waste).  If 
it  is  too  little,  as  is  usually  the  case,  you  must  either 
go  hungry  or  startle  the  waiters  by  asking  for  another 
portion.  If  you  get  it,  you  must  double  your  one-portion 
appetite  and  perhaps  pay  extra  as  well. 

In  the  home  dinner  the  food  is  placed  on  the  table 
and  each  individual  may  take  a  full  portion,  half-por- 
tion, triple  portion  or  any  other  amount  his  appetite 
may  crave.  One  may  help  one's  self  repeatedly — so  long 
as  the  food  holds  out — and  in  as  large  or  small  amounts 
as  one  pleases.  This  advantage  of  the  flexible  portion 
would  alone  give  the  family  meal  economic  superiority 
from  the  consumer's  standpoint  over  the  communal 
meal. 

3.  Left-overs.  The  family,  buying  in  small  portions 
and  from  hand  to  mouth,  can  lay  in  just  enough  food 
to  cover  the  current  needs  of  its  members.  Such  little 
as  may  be  left  over  can  be  dished  up  in  another  form 
for  the  next  meal  or  so.  By  knowing  in  advance  the 
tastes  of  each  member  of  the  small  circle  to  whom  she 
caters,  the  housewife  can  reduce  waste  almost  to  zeio. 

The  hotel  or  restaurant,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
be  sure  of  ending  a  day  without  large  stocks  of  unused 
and  spoilable  food  left  over;  unless,  indeed,  it  figures 
on  so  close  a  margin  as  to  run  a  permanent  risk  of  not 
having  food  enough  for  its  patrons.  This  unused  mate- 
rial if  introduced,  under  heavy  camouflage,  at  a  future 
meal  (which  is  the  usual  boarding-house  practice)  is 
apt  to  pall  on  customers  and  perhaps  derange  their  di- 
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J  Pinehurst  greelsits 
^^■^  many  friends  this  sea 
son  with  extensive  addi- 
tions to  its  world-famed 
and  unexcelled  facilities 
(or  Sports. 
GOLF:    Four  18-fiole 

cham.-ion.hip  courses.     Th 
fair    greens    are    better    than 
ever.  Most  interestingevents 
during  the  entire  season. 

Racing,  Fox  Hunting, 
Tennis,  Trap  Shooting, 
Rifle  Range,  Motor- 
ing,  Riding,    Driving. 

CAROLINA  HOTEL 

Now  Open 

Special  Rates  Until 
Jan.  15th 

HOLLY  INN  and  BERK- 
SHIRE open  early  in  Jan- 
uary. December  and  Jan- 
uary days  are  mild,  clear, 
and  invigorating.  For  res- 
ervations or  information, 
address 

General  Office,  Pine- 
hurst. or  LEONARD 
TUFFS.  2S2  Congress 
Street,  Boston.  fS 
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NEW,  LARGE,  TWIN-SCREW  STEAMERS 


Fast   Freight   and 
Passenger  Service 

To  and  From 

NEW  YORK,  NAPLES,  GENOA 


For  Sailings,  Rates  and  Further  Infor- 
mation apply  to  General  Agency 

ITALIA-AMERICA 

Society  of  Maritime  Trade,  Inc. 
1  State  Street  New  York 


gestions.     Nor    does     even    cold    stor- 
age keep  food  palatable  forever. 

4.  Multiplicity  of  dishes.  Instead  of 
giving  you  more  of  a  dish  you  like,  the 
high  priced  restaurant  gives  you  more 
courses  and  side-dishes  on  the  chance 
that  you  will  like  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  them.  I,  for  one,  prefer  a  big  bowl 
of  bread  and  milk  or  six  slices  of  bread 
and  baked  beans  to  an  equal  number 
of  calories  divided  among  thirteen  tiny 
courses. 

5.  Sauces  and  fixings.  In  a  home 
meal  food  is  presented  au  naturel  and 
every  one  can  add  sugar,  salt,  mustard, 
pepper  and  vinegar  to  suit  his  taste. 
In  the  communal  meal  some  rich  and 
indigestible  orange-yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  dressing  is  poured  over  every- 
thing whether  you  want  it  or  not.  Here 
in  Paris  I  dream  at  night  of  salmon 
without  mayonnaise  and  lettuce  with- 
out oil,  but  in  no  hotel  from  Vladivo- 
stok around  to  San  Francisco  can  such 
things  be 'found. 

6.  Underdone  meat.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason,  possibly  to  economize 
fuel,  meat  is  always  served  half  raw 
in  public  eating  places.  Ben  FrankHn 
was  right  when  he  said  "If  you  want 
a  thing  well  done  you  must  do  it  your- 
self." 

7.  The  waiter.  With  all  that  this  fa- 
tal word  connotes  of  delays,  mistakes, 
tips,  freezing  haughtiness  and  general 
embarrassment. 

8.  Formality.  In  a  family  dinner 
there  is  opportunity  for  loud  talk,  jest, 
laughter,  informality,  "helping  with 
the  dishes,"  reading  aloud,  even  mild 
horseplay.  It  is  a  season  of  relajcation 
and  freedom.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
far  this  is  from  being  true  of  hotels, 
restaurants  and  boarding  houses. 

Now,  my  dear  kitchen  revolutionist, 
if  you  can  abolish  (1)  the  table  d'hote 
traditionalism,  (2)  the  fixed  portion, 
(3)  the  waste,  (4)  superfluous  courses, 
(5)  the  Wagnerian  extravagances  of 
the  chefs,  (6)  raw  meat,  (7)  the  wait- 
er, (8)  etiquet,  I  will  have  some  hope 
of  your  Utopian  Communal  Meal. 


To   Get   Our   Share    of 
World  Trade 

(Continued  from  page  271.) 
knowledge,  and  I  was  told  that  most 
of  them  were  serving  the  Government 
without  pay.  It  was  this  sort  of  con- 
centrated effort  that  made  Great  Bri- 
tain before  the  war  the  greatest  com- 
mercial nation  on  earth. 

We  have  got  to  come  to  something 
of  that  sort  in  this  country  if  we  mean 
to  keep  in  the  running  after  European 
industry'  has  been  set  upon  its  feet.  We 
had  commissions  of  our  leading  men, 
serving  for  the  love  of  service,  during 
the  war.  We  must  have  them  also  in 
the  days  to  come,  the  strenuous  days  of 
peace.  We  have  the  men,  any  number 
of  them,  who  would  gladly  undertake 
this  kind  of  work.  We  need  only  to  get 
them  together  and  organized  for  the 
tasks  that  must  be  done. 


By  EDWIN  E.   SLOSSON,  Ph.  D. 

CREATIVE 
CHEMISTRY 


Here  are  the  twelve  illustrated 
articles,  which  originally  appeared 
in  The  Independent,  presented  in 
book  form.  These  articles,  by 
the  Literary  Editor  of  The  Inde- 
pendent, are  a  popular  explana- 
tion, that  any  reader  can  under- 
stand, of  what  modern  chemistry 
is  doing  for  the  world. 

"Creative  Chemistry"  is  an  in- 
novation. It  is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  the  ordinary  method 
of  treating  popular  science.  Dr. 
Slosson  has  censored  the  terrify- 
ing and  obscuring  technicalities 
of  the  lecture  platform  and  has 
succeeded  in  writing  a  lively,  ab- 
sorbing history  of  the  wonders  of 
chemistry,  that  assumes  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  science 
from  the  reader. 


Profusely  illustrated.     Price  $2.50 
Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

New  York  City 

On  Sale   at  all  Bookstores 


How  To  Improve 

Your  Memory  In 

One  Evening 


Don't  make  the  excuse,  "I 
forgot,"  but  learn  the  easy, 
natural  way  of  remembering 
names,  faces,  facts,  figures,  etc 
'iliere  is  no  trick  about  it ;  just 
a  few  simple  rules  which  you 
can  master  in  a  single  evening. 

Read  "How  I  Stopped  For- 
(/ettiiig  III  One  'Evening,"  on 
the    Inside   Back   Cover. 
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How  I  Spent  $3  and  Saved  Two  Thousand 


Has  Any  $3  of  Yours  Ever  Done  So  Much — Saved  You  As 
Much  Money — Made  You  Laugh  At  The  High  Cost  of  Living  ? 


"M 


ONEY,  in  my  family,  was  something  that 
never  lasted  any  longer  than  a  week.  My 
wife  managed  the  house  and  I  took  care  of 
the  other  expenses.  I  was  making  $3,000  a  year,  but  it 
didn't  seem  to  go  as  far  as  the  smaller  incomes  of  many 
of  my  friends.  They  seemed  to  manage  their  expenses, 
but  my  expenses  managed  me. 

"We  ran  our  home  as  thousands  of  other 
American  families  do.     If  I  saw  something 
that  I  thought  I  needed,  I  bought  it.     My 
wife  would  see  something  that  she  liked,  and 
she  would  buy  it.    My  children  always  want- 
ed money  for  one  thing  or  another.    It  was 
a  dollar  for  this  and  a  dollar  for  that,  and 
neither  myself  nor  my  children  ever  knew 
the  full  amount  I  had  given  them  within  a 
certain  time.     I  was  paid  on  Saturday. 
On  the  following  Friday  my  wife  would 
say  to  me,  'Where  could  your  money  have 
gone?  We  haven't  a  single  thing  to  show 
for  it.'     And  all   I   could  answer  was, 

'Search  me!    I  don't  know.    It  just  seems  to  dribble  away  for 
nothing  at  all  in  particular.* 

"But  a  short  time  ago  I  came  to  my  senses.  I  had  to.  On 
my  dining  room  table  was  a  sheaf  of  unpaid  bills  amounting  to 
about  $250.  I  hadn't  a  cent  saved  to  meet  them.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do.  I  just  had  to  let  the  bills  slide  for  a  while. 
But  my  creditors  didn't  seem  to  feel  that  way  about  it.  I  was 
hounded  and  pestered  until  the  only  way  I  could  stave  them  off 
was  to  rather  shamefacedly  borrow  the  money  from  friends  who 
were  really  making  less  of  an  income  than  I  was. 

"You  can  be  sure  that  after  this  experience  I  knew  there  was 
'something  rotten  in  Denmark.'  Why  couldn't  I  hold  on  to  money? 
Why  could  I  not  manage  any  better  than  the  proverbial  boy 
whose  money  always  burned  a  hole  in  his  pocket?    Why  couldn't 

a  man  have  something  in 
the  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
week  to  account  for  at 
least  part  of  his  salary? 
In  disgust  I  picked  up  a 
popular  magazine  to  put 
myself  in  a  happier  frame 
of  mind.  Turning  the 
pages  idly,  I  came  upon  an 
advertisement  for  a  money- 
saving  account  book  and  a 
complete  money-saving 
system.  The  advertise- 
ment referred  to  people  in 
just  such  a  quandary  as 
mine  and  offered  to  show 
them  how  they  could  save 
money  without  depriving 
themselves  of  the  pleasures 
and  conveniences  which 
every  one  needs.  Of  course, 
I  was  skeptical,  but  since 
the  book  was  offered  upon 
free  examination  —  no 
money  in  advance — I  de- 
cided   at   least   to   look    it 


V//A,  / 


in  looking  it  over,  and  applying  it  to  our  own  disturbed 
affairs.  After  a  little  discussion  we  decided  to  keep  the 
system,  and  see  what  it  could  do  for  us. 

"I  was  astonished  from  the  very  first  day  how  easy 
it  was  to  keep  track  of  financial  affairs  through  this 
new  account  book  and  the  small  pocket  book.     It  took 

only    three 
minutes  a  day 
to  keep  the  ac- 
count,   and    it 
was  so  simple 
that   m V 
^      eight- 
year  -  old 
d  a  ughter 
could      at- 
tend to  it. 


READ: 


Depart- 
kind   in 


Letter  from  Head  of  Financial 
ment  of  largest  corporation  of  its 
the   United    States : 

"I  consider  your  account  book  a  remark- 
able contribution  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try  at   this   time. 

"In  our  company  we  have  3,000  employees, 
and  it  was  a  revelation  to  me  in  giving 
them  advice  in  regard  to  the  making  out 
of  their  income  tax  returns  to  find  how  few 
had  any  intelligent  idea  of  their  income  and 
their  living  expenses. 

"The  simplicity  of  your  plan,  which  by 
comparison  with  previous  methods  of  ac- 
count keeping  would  seem  to  be  well-nigh 
automatic,    appeals    to    me   strongly. 

"They  say  you  can't  teach  an  old  dog  ncA" 
tricks,  but  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  am  going 
to  use  the  Ferrin  IBook  for  my  own  family 
expenses,  and  consider  it  will  make  money 
for   me    right   from    the   start." 

(Signed)        D.    S.    BARTON. 


Letter  from  A.  B.  Dick,  Jr.,  of  The  A.  B. 
Dick  Company  of  Chicago,  manufacturers 
of   the   Edison-Dick   Mimeograph    Machine : 

"I  can  candidly  say  that  all  the  record 
books  which  you  have  issued  are  practically 
invaluable  to  the  man  who  wishes  to  handle 
his  personal  and  household  accounts  in  the 
proper  manner.  I  have  seen  several  sys- 
tems to  take  care  of  these  matters,  but  yours 
covers  the  ground  in  a  more  thorough  man- 
ner than   any  of  them. 

"To  further  show  my  appreciation  I  would 
like  to  have  three  copies  of  your  Investment 
and  Insurance  Register,  and  also  one  copy 
of  the  "Money  Making  Account  Book,*  if 
these  are  off  the  press  and  available.  It 
would  be  particularly  gratifying  to  have 
them  in  sufficient  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  year.  If  you  will  forward  your  bill 
I  will   be  very   glad   to    remit." 

(Signed)        A.  B.   DICK.   JR. 


over. 
"A 
outfit 
and  I 


few  days  later  the 
arrived.  My  wife 
spent  that  evening 


We  haven't  deprived  ourselves  of  pleasure — we  go  to 

the  theatre — in  fact,  we  found  the  money-saving  game 

just  as  fascinating  as  it  was  profitable. 

The  whole  money-saving  outfit  was  adopted 
into  the  family  immediately,  and  we  called  it 
the  'watch-dog  of  the  home  treasury.' 

"From  the  first  month  we  recognized  that 
the  system  was  most  effective.  It  helped  us 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  our  income — check  up 
our  expenses — tell  us  to  a  penny  where  cur 
money  had  gone — enable  us  to  put  money  in 
the  bank  regularly  and  surely — aided  us  to  get 
out  of  debt — and  to  have  money  waiting  to 
meet  any  bills  coming  in  instead  cf  the  old  way 
of  letting  the  bills  wait  until  the  money  was 
scraped  together. 
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"The  first  month  I  laid  aside  $55,  clear  money.  The 
next  month  it  was  the  same  way.  At  the  end  of  a  short 
time  my  wife  and  I  gazed  proudly  at  a  bank  balance  of 
over  $400.  And  now,  through  the  aid  of  this-  Account- 
ing System,  /  have  $1,200  in  gilt-edge  securities  tricked 
safely  atvay  in  the  steel  vaults  of  my  hank. 

"But  the  best  part  of  the  thing  is  yet  to  tell.  We 
haven't  deprived  ourselves  of  pleasure — we  haven't 
missed  luxuries — we  go  to  the  theatre — we  entertain 
and  dress  as  before — in  fact,  we  found  the  money-sav- 
ing game  just  as  fascinating  as  it  was  profitable.  The 
secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  we  stopped  up  our 
financial  leaks  with  a  few  chunks  of  common  sense. 

"I  can  tell  you  it's  a  fine  feeling  to  know  that  you 
have  money  in  the  bank,  and  that  when  the  hard-luck, 
rainy  days  come  along  you  can  use  your  bank-book  as 
an  umbrella — to  know  that  you  have  everything  that 
you  need,  and  that  you  can  have  many  things  that  you 
really  don't  need — to  know  that  you  can  go  to  the  thea- 
tre one  night  without  wondering  what  you'll  have  to  do 
without  the  next  day. 

"This  is  what  an  efficient  Saving  System  did  for  me. 
If  my  story  can  be  of  any  aid  to  the  thousands  of  other 
American  families  who  would  like  to  save  money  and 
still  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  then  I  am  sure  that  I 
will  be  paying  in  a  small  measure  the  great  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  *Watch-Dog  of  the  Home 
Treasury.' "        ^       *       *       ^^       *       ^ 

The  Budget  Plan 

THE  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System  is  sim- 
plifying money  matters  for  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  people  all  over  the  country — helping 
square  up  bills  and  debts — putting  money  in  the  bank 
for  people  who  never  before  saved  a  cent.  It  will  help 
you  in  the  same  way.  This  system,  which  is  simplicity 
itself,  comprises: 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  Book. 

The  Ferrin  Kitchen  Calendar  (for  the  household). 

The  Ferrin  Pocket  Account  Book. 

The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register. 

The  Ferrin  Household  Inventory  and  Fire  Insur- 
ance Record. 
Complete  information  is  given  on  Making  a  Budget, 
Keeping  Expense  Accounts,  Making  Safe  Investments, 
Making  an  Inventory  of  Household  Goods. 

The  Pocket  Account  Book  (price,  when  sold  sepa- 
rately, 50  cents,)  contains  printed  slips  so  that  you 
have  only  to  jot  down  the  amounts  of  your  daily  ex- 
penditures. The  Kitchen  Calendar  (price  50  cents) 
keeps  track  of  household  expenses.  At  the  end  of  each 
week  or  month  these  amounts  are  transferred  to  the 
Money  Making  Account  Book,  which  contains  112  pages, 
size  8I/4XIOV2  inches,  and  is  bound  in  half-blue  Silk 
Cloth  Back — Cadet  Blue  Cover,  Paper  Sides — Turned 
edges,  semi-flexible,  stamped  in  gold.  It  fits  any  salary 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest.  Incorporated  in  it  is 
a  recapitulation  for  every  month  of  the  year,  which 
shows  at  a  glance  the  Budget  and  the  amounts  paid  out 
during  the  month  for  the  various  classified  items  of 
expense.  It  is  the  only  book  to  our  knowledge  which 
has  a  Budget  column  for  every  month.  Special  col- 
umns are  provided  for  items  on  which  an  income  tax 
does  not  have  to  be  paid,  so  that  these  amounts  may  be 
deducted  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

One  Money  Saving  Feature 

A  WAR  tax  is  now  levied  on  almost  every  kind  of 
article  you  buy.  Few  people  know  that  the 
amounts  so  paid  on  daily  purchases  may  properly 
be  deducted  from  their  income  tax  report.  The  follow- 
ing items,  for  example,  are  deductible:    Interest  on  per- 


sonal indebtedness;  taxes  on  land,  buildings  and  house- 
hold property;  war  taxes  on  club  dues,  theatre  tickets, 
transportation,  telephone  messages,  telegrams,  tobacco, 
etc.;  contributions  to  churches,  charitable,  scientific  or 
educational  institutions  which  are  not  conducted  for 
profit.  By  keeping  track  of  these  war  taxes  on  the 
pages  for  daily  expenditures,  and  transferring  the 
weekly  or  monthly  totals  to  the  Money  Making  Account 
Book,  you  will  effect  a  saving  on  your  income  tax  that 
will  surprise  you  and  that  will  pay  the  small  price  of 
the  System  many  times  over. 

The  Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register  is  de- 
signed to  keep  an  accurate  record  of  your  investments', 
insurance  policies,  etc.  Contains  32  pages,  size  5x8 
inches;  price,  separately,  50  cents.  The  Ferrin  Inven- 
tory and  Fire  Insurance  Record  will  enable  you  to  make 
and  keep  a  complete  inventory  of  every  room  in  the 
house;  also  provides  for  a  record  of  your  fire  insurance 
policies.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  case  of  fire.  It 
may  save  you  many  thousand  times  the  cost,  which  is 
50c.  when  sold  separately. 

A  Few  Minutes  a  Day 

THE  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  a  day.     Any  grammar  school 
boy  or  girl  can  keep  the  accounts.    This  method  is 
not  a  hard  task. 

Now  you  need  not  worry  about  the  money  you  spend 
for  clothes,  food,  rent,  or  the  theatre.  You  will  spend 
it  freely  because  you  know  how  much  you  can  afford  to 
spend. 

The  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System  is  a  moet 
practical  gift  to  any  newly  married  couple.  Many  peo- 
ple use  them  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Send  No  Money 

SEE  how  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System 
works,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little  your  in- 
come. We  think  we  know  what  you  will  think  of 
it  when  you  see  it.  So  we  are  willing  to  send  you  the 
complete  System  without  your  sending  us  any  money  in 
advance.  Just  mail  the  coupon,  and  back  will  come  the 
System  by  return  mail.  If  you  feel  that  you  can  afford 
not  to  have  it,  simply  send  it  back,  and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

But  when  you  have  seen  what  big  returns  the  Ferrin 
System  will  pay  you,  you  will  surely  want  to  keep  this 
wonderful  aid  to  money-making,  especially  as  we  are  mow 
making  a  special  short-time  offer  of  only  $3  for  the  com- 
plete system. 

You  will  appreciate  what  a  remarkable  offer  this  is  when 
you  consider  that  other  expense  account  books  are  sold  for 
$3  and  cover  a  period  of  only  two  years.  The  Ferrin  Money 
Making  Account  Book  covers  four  years,  and  therefore  has 
twice  the  value,  $6.  And  in  addition  you  get  the  Ferrin 
Kitchen  Calendar,  the  Ferrin  Pocket  Account  Book,  the 
Ferrin  Investment  and  Insurance  Register,  the  Ferrin 
Household  Inventory  and  Fire  Insurance  Record,  each 
worth  50c.,  or  $2.  You  have  the  opportunity,  therefore,  of 
securing  $8  value  for  only  $3. 

But  we  can  make  this  special  combination  offer  only  for 
a  limited  time.  You  are  therefore  urged  to  mail  the  cou- 
pon now — to  do  so  costs  nothing  and  does  not  obligate  you 
in  any  way,  and  it  may  be  a  revelation  to  you  of  how  much 
more  you  can  get  out  of  your  income. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

INDEPENDENT  CORPORATION 

Publishers  of  The  Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  F  119  W.  40th  St.,  N.  Y, 

Please  send  me  the  Ferrin  Money  Making  Account  System 
(the  entire  five  books)  for  Free  Examination.  I  will  send 
you  $3  in  full  payment  within  5  days  after  receipt,  or 
return  the  books. 

Name    

Address    Ind.   12-27-lD 
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Special  Values 

Linen  and  White  Goods 


/^UR  Special  Values  in  Linens 
^-^  and  White  Goods  for  the  month 
of  January  will  include  generous 
stocks  of  moderately  priced  mer- 
chandise of  the  usual  McCutcheon 
standard. 


Jie£^,  Trade-mark 


With  our  expert  linen  buyers  always  in  touch 
with  the  sources  of  supply,  we  are  able,  in  our 
purchases,  to  take  advantage  of  every  favor- 
able market  fluctuation.  Because  of  this,  and 
because  we  purchase  in  such  vast  quantities, 
our  prices  are  considerably  below  those  asked 
by  other  retail  houses. 

Included  in  the  Linens  and  White  Goods 
are  Damask  Linens,  Towels,  Fancy  Table 
Linens,  Handkerchiefs,  Lingerie,  Laces  and 
Embroideries. 

We  earnestly  advise  our  patrons  to  make  the 
most  of  this  opportunity  by  providing  now 
for  future  needs. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog  No.  14,  giving 
detailed  descriptions  and  prices 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

Fifth  Ave.,  34th  and  33d  Sts.,        Nev^^  York 


You  Know  at  Least  Ten 

People 

who  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  a  copy 
of  THE  INDEPENDENT  with  your  com- 
pliments. If  you  will  send  their  names 
and  addresses  by  an  early  mail,  we  shall 
send  the  copies  promptly.  ::         ::         :: 


THE  INDEPENDENT 

119  West  40th  Street, 


New  York 


Self  Made  Americans 

A  DEMONSTRATION  in  demo- 
cratic Americanization  of  the 
foreign-born  has  been  worked 
out  in  the  American  House  at  Cin- 
cinnati, where  175  clubs  of  foreigners 
are  working  side  by  side  and  have 
practically  taken  over  the  management 
of  the  institution.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  quite  like  it  anywhere  else. 

Before  it  was  the  American  House, 
the  building  was  Morris  Rosen's  sa- 
loon, situated  in  a  densely  populated 
immigrant  district  hard  by  the  cele- 
brated Mohawk  Bridge,  and  famous  as 
a  tough  resort.  Here  men  in  long 
beards  and  still  wearing  the  queer 
shoes  they  had  brought  over  with  them 
from  every  part  of  Europe  came  to 
drink  and  smoke  and  play — all  under 
the  influence  of  American  whiskey. 
The  American  House  was  built  on 
the  sure  foundations  which  Morris 
Rosen,  in  common  with  most  saloon- 
keepers, understood.  It  was  located  near 
the  homes  of  the  men  it  proposed  to 
serve.  It  laid  the  emphasis  on  leisurely 
recreation — cards,  billiards  and  the 
like.  It  encouraged  men  to  come  in 
groups  of  their  neighbors  and  kins- 
men, so  that  they  could  understand 
each  other's  speech  and  have  common 
interests  to  talk  over.  And  it  did  not 
begin  preaching  or  teaching  or  insist- 
ing on  the  use  of  the  English  language 
the  first  moment  a  man  ventured  into 
it. 

The  results  have  been  increasing,  for 
from  a  small  attendance  at  first  there 
are  now  175  clubs  holding  their 
regular  meetings  in  the  building  and 
dropping  in  at  other  times,  and  these 
clubs  are  themselves  furnishing  the 
Americanization  work,  with  a  little 
guidance.  The  attendance  at  the  Amer- 
ican House  is  greater  than  it  was  at 
the  saloon,  the  same  men,  apparently, 
being  willing  to  give  up  alcohol  for 
the  games,  the  meetings,  the  baths  and 
lectures  and  entertainments  which  are 
provided.  The  fui-niture  and  equipment 
were  gifts  from  women's  clubs  and 
other  organizations,  and  the  general 
management  and  the  building  were 
provided  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Immigrant  Welfare  Association, 
the  .Council  of  Defense  and  other  sim- 
ilar bodies.  The  director,  George  Eis- 
ler,  is  himself  foreign-born,  a  man  who 
was  formerly  editor  of  a  Hungarian 
paper  and  a  fervid  patriot  of  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  The  project  has  been 
warmly  commended  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Lane  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
William  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of 
the  Cincinnati  schools,  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  when  he  found  how 
poor  an  attendance  the  city  was  get- 
ting at  its  evening  classes  in  English. 


The  aspiring  young  author  was  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  postman's  ring. 
Finally,  his  patience  was  rewarded 
and  he  hastened  to  know  the  worst. 

"Hang  it!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sank 
dejectedly  into  a  chair.  "That's  what 
I  call  rubbing  it  in.  I  sent  that  maga- 
zine two  poems,  and  they've  sent  me 
back  three." — London  Opinion^ 
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Tell  It  to  the  Judge 

UNDER  the  law,  confidences  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  lawyer 
and  client,  pastor  and  parishion- 
er, and  doctor  and  patient  have  been 
regarded  as  "private  communications" 
and  privileged.  Now  comes  a  new  rela- 
tionship growing  out  of  the  attempt  of 
modern  courts  to  prevent  crime  before 
it  becomes  serious  rather  than  punish 
it  afterward — the  relationship  of  the 
judge  of  a  juvenile  court  and  the  chil- 
dren v/ho  are  brought  before  him. 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  the  best  known 
advocate  of  the  juvenile  court,  holds 
that  this  relationship  is  sacred,  since 
the  state,  acting  thru  the  court,  is  the 
over-parent  of  the  child. 

The  matter  came  out  in  a  Denver 
case  in  the  course  of  which.  Judge 
Lindsey  was  convicted  of  contempt  of 
court.  His  appeal  has  recently  been 
denied  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Colo- 
rado and  the  judge  will  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
may  pass  on  the  matter. 

Some  years  ago  a  Denver  woman 
was  accused  of  murdering  her  hus- 
band, a  drunkard  who  had  often  as- 
saulted her  and  her  twelve  year  old  son. 
One  morning  as  he  came  home,  half 
drunk  and  threatening  his  wife  as  he 
rattled  the  door  to  get  in,  a  shot  was 
heard  and  the  man  fell,  crying  out  that 
his  wife  had  shot  him.  The  boy  after- 
ward came  forward  and  said  that  it 
was  he  who  had  shot  the  man;  that  he 
found  his  mother  with  a  revolver, 
threatening  to  shoot  herself  rather 
than  put  up  longer  with  her  husband's 
abuse,  and  that  as  he  (the  boy)  tried 
to  take  the  gun  away  from  her  it  was 
accidentally  discharged.  The  prosecu- 
tor did  not  believe  the  boy  and  asked 
Judge  Lindsey  to  talk  with  him.  This 
the  judge  did,  but  he  refused  to  tell 
what  the  boy  revealed.  The  prosecutor 
claimed  that  the  boy  had  told  a  differ- 
ent story  and  asked  him  to  impeach  the 
boy's  testimony.  The  judge  stood  pat, 
holding  that  the  boy  had  talked  to  him 
ih  confidence  and  that  he  could  not  be- 
tray that  confidence  no  matter  what  the 
story.  He  holds  that  "it  is  positively 
necessary  to  fight  to  the  last  ditch  to 
sustain  the  principle  that  a  juvenile 
judge  can  safely  get  the  confidence  of 
girls  and  boys  without  being  dragged 
into  the  courts  to  tell  the  whole  town 
?ibout  it." 

The  higher  court  decided,  however, 
by  a  vote  of  four  to  three,  that  this 
v/as  not  a  privileged  communication 
and  the  judge  stands  guilty  of  con- 
tempt, with  the  choice  of  paying  a  fine 
and  costs  amounting  to  about  $2000, 
or  of  serving  such  a  jail  term  as  will 
purge  him  of  the  contempt.  He  declares 
he  cannot  possibly  afford  to  pay  such 
an  amount  and  will  go  to  jail  if  the 
Supreme  Court  does  not  reverse  the 
decision. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  case  has  gone  its 
slow  way  upon  appeal,  the  boy  has 
become  a  young  man  and  has  served  in 
France  with  a  splendid  record.  And  his 
mother,  who  was  acquitted  on  his  tes- 
timony, has  happily  remarried. 


BRONZE  MEMORIAL 
TABLETS 


WM.  H.  JACKSON 
COMPANY 

2  West  47lh  Slreel,  New  York  City 
746  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago,  III. 


LANmU^GES  g^!^IB 


tJit*lv-*l^L^'::-(P*:riONO.GRAl=^tSS:v'i:v'- 


•'Like  learning'a  tune — andaacasy.**  OarDiac  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Fatiiily  and  friends  enjoy  langua^-'estuc^y  by  the 

LANGUAGE    PHONE  METHOD 

And   Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

t  War  bafl  created  unlimited  opportuoitiea  for  those  VihO 
know  lan^iges.  Prepare  now  to  better  jour  position  or  in- 
crease yourb'iBinesa.  Uaedand  recommended  by  educators 
in  leading  oolleKee.    Write  for  Rook  let  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE   LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
975  Putnam  BIdg.  2  W.  4Sth  Street.  N.  Y. 


SPANISH^FRENCH 
ITAL1AN;E  TG^ 


HOME 
STUDY 

(2Sth  Tear) 


Courses  in  more 
than  40  subjects 
are  given  by  cor* 
respondence. 

Address 

®Ijp  ^IttiurrBtti}  of  Olljtragn 

(Div.  VI)    CliicaBo,   111. 


iKTi?-!^^^ 


Scholarly 
Comprehensive 
Condensed 
Practical 

The  World's  Best 
Commentary    for 

Sunday  School 

Teachers  and 

Workers 

pmcE 
SLSONet     $1.60  Delivered 

W.  A.  WILDE  COMPANY 


120  Boy Islon  Slreel.  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.EsenWein 
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'Craining  ^r  /TulKorship 

HoWtow'vite,  v?hatto  Wriie, 
and  Where  to  sell, 

CuttiValc  your  mind.  DeVcTop 
your  literary  gifts. Master  tKc 
arl  of  sclf-e?(pression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
"Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollai-s. 

Courses  in  Short -Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.      Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  ha«  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  ii^  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
Calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency 'doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recoriimending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library,  13  volumes:  descriptive 
bijoklet  free.  We  also  publish  The  Writer's  Monthly,  the  lead- 
ing magazine  for  literary  worker? ;  sample  copy  20  cents,  annual 
Subscription  $2.00.  Besides  our  teaching  service,^  we  offer  a 
manuscFipt  criticism  Service. 

150-Page  illustrated  catalogue  free.  PUate  AJdress 

tfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.  304   Springfield ,  Mass . 
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Likedfurnace 
fire.  You  need 
it  each  winter. 

Because  Piso*s,  too,' 
is  aprotection  against 
winter  weather.    By 
soothing  irritated,    scratchy  throats 
arrd   relievmg   bothersome    coughs 
and  hoarseness,  it  prevents  more  se- 
rious ailments.  Keep  it  always  in  the 
medicine  cabinet ;  use  it  at  the_  first 
indication  of  throat  irritation. 

30c  at  your  druggist's.  Containsno 
opiate.     Good  for  young  and  old 


forCotighsK  Colds 


DO   NOT  TAKE   CHANCES 


with  your  principal ! 


If  a  conservative  investment  in 
annuity  form,  bearing  a  liberal 
rate  of  interest,  appeals  to  you,  write  for  our  interesting  booklet, 
BinLEs  AND  Bonus  free!  Every  dollar  pays  for  the  work  of  distrib- 
uting the  Holy  Bil)le  (6  million  volumes  last  year  in  scores  of  lan- 
guages) without  note  or  comment.  Non-sectarian.  You  are  asked  to 
invest ;  your  principal  will  be  safe,  and  payments  will  be  made  punc- 
tually.    No  worries  or  losses. 


WRITE  TODAY! 


AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Address  Room  25  X,    Bible  House,  New  York 
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January 
Investments 

Yielding 

6%  to  7'?'^ 


0 


Bondsof$l,000, 
$500  and  $100 
denominations, 
secured  by 

Pulp  &  Paper  Mills 
Steel  Steamships 
Steel  MiDs 
Chicago  Real  Estate 
Natural  Resources 
Farm  Lands 
Important  Manufac- 
turing Plants 

All  ample  in 
value  and  earn- 
ings to  protect 
the  investments. 

Make  reserva- 
tions now  and 
secure  these  at- 
tractive rates  for 
your  January 
funds.  Send  for 
new  list  No. 
1059  AB. 

Peabodj? 
Honghteling&Co. 

(E»t.  1865.    Inc.  1918) 

10  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago 

Cranch   Officet: 

Detroit  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Milwaukee 
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Getting  the  World  on  Its  Feet  Again 

{Continued  from  page  269.) 


and  surely  assuming  a  more  normal 
appearance.  German  prisoners  have 
been  used  to  advantage  in  clearing 
away  the  debris  of  ruined  buildings 
and  in  other  work.  Many  carloads  of 
machinery  and  fixtures  taken  away  by 
the  Germans  have  been  returned  and 
set  in  operation.  And  reemployment  of 
the  workers  at  high  wages  has  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  public  aid  from 
nearly  all  of  the  800,000  persons  who 
were  being  assisted  in  November,  1918. 

And  official  reports  indicate  that  the 
yield  of  this  year's  crops  will  not  be 
much  below  that  of  normal  pre-war 
years. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  there  is  an  as- 
set which  will  prove  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  the  future  development  of 
Belgium's  industries.  In  area  the  col- 
ony is  eighty  times  as  large  as  Bel- 
gium itself.  Altho  situated  in  equa- 
torial Africa,  its  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  much  more  salubrious  than  that 
of  most  tropical  countries,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  com- 
paratively high  plateau. 

The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  the  Con- 
go includes  copper,  tin,  gold,  diamonds, 
iron  and  coal.  And  the  colony's  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  1913  had  a  value 
of  approximately  $25,000,000,  and  in 
1916  the  foreign  trade  exceeded  $38,- 
000,000. 

But  the  proved  industrial  capacity 
and  dependable  character  of  the 
masses  of  the  Belgian  workers  are  the 
nation's  best  assets  in  the  present 
emergency.  The  record  of  the  nation's 
achievements  in  the  past  and  its  quiet 
and  confident  grappling  with  present 
difficulties  are  the  surest  guarantees 
that  the  Belgians  can  and  will  conquer 
in  peace  as  they  conquered  in  war. 

WHAT    ITALY   NEEDS 

The  situation  in  Italy  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent, and  Italy  faces  a  serious  situa- 
tion, particularly  thro  lack  of  coal  and 
social  unrest. 

The  hydro-electric  power  already  in 
use  and  still  to  be  developed  will  be 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  indus- 
trial future  of  Italy.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  Italian  waterpower  is  capa- 
ble of  supplying  a  total  of  more  than 
6,000,000  horse-power;  there  is  in  use 
at  present  more  than  1,200,000  horse- 
power. Works  under  construction  and 
those  definitely  planned  for  the  im- 
mediate future  will  have  a  capacity  of 
800,000  horse-power.  It  is  expected, 
therefore,  that  in  a  short  time  2,000,000 
horse-power  of  electrical  energy  will  be 
employed.  More  than  200  miles  of  rail- 
way have  already  been   electrified. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  Italy 
are  of  far  greater  importance  than  its 
mineral  wealth.  In  any  future  adjust- 
ment Italy  will  not  need  assistance  in 
developing  her  agriculture  but  will  re- 
quire good  openings  and  profitable 
markets  having  quick  and  easy  com- 
munication with  the  centers  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  continued  emigration  of  labor- 
ers and  settlers  to  other  countries  will 
help  to  create  markets  for  Italian  pro- 


ducts. Southern  France  and  South 
American  countries  especially  will  be 
inviting  fields  for  Italian  emigrants. 
The  overseas  possessions  have  an  area 
about  four  times  that  of  Italy  proper, 
including  the  accessions  of  territory 
gained  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
war.  These  offer  important  industrial 
and  trade  possibilities  making  for  the 
development  of  a  great  industrial  na- 
tion. 

Italy  is  well  situated  to  serve  as  the 
principal  entre-pot  between  the  Far 
East  and  Central  and  Southern 
Europe.  Italians  with  their  historic 
legacy  of  maritime  supremacy  and 
their  proved  initiative  will  not  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
develop  Italian  industry  and  com- 
merce. 

The  same  situation  which  confronts 
Italy  is  faced  to  a  large  extent  by  Mid- 
dle Europe,  also. 

THE   SAME  GERMAN   EFFICIENCY 

Germany  is  setting  about  its  task  of 
rehabilitation  intelligently  and  indus- 
triously, on  the  whole,  and  if  the  neces- 
sities of  life  can  be  provided  to  her 
people,  it  seems  reasonably  certain 
that  Germany  will  "come  back"  rapid- 
ly. Germany  has  perhaps  in  a  higher  de- 
gree than  most  of  her  neighbors  in- 
dustrial will-power  and  economic  sense, 
which  are  certain  to  speed  her  recov- 
ery, if  working  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable.  Already  the  interchange  of 
trade  between  Germany,  France,  and 
England  has  begun,  and  animosities  of 
the  war,  so  far  as  commercial  relations 
are  concerned,  are  being  rapidly  for- 
gotten. 

In  thinking  over  the  general  Euro- 
pean situation,  I  recall  the  simple  ex- 
planation given  by  Marshal  Foch  of 
his  success  as  a  leader  as  being  due 
largely  to  his  faculty  of  never  despair- 
ing. "This  simple  faith  seems  to  be  as 
necessary  today  to  assure  a  victory 
for  peace  as  it  was  to  win  the  victory 
of  war. 

Of  course,  the  obvious  lesson  of  the 
whole  European  situation  is  that  it  can 
be  saved  only  by  production  and  thrift. 
This  the  European  economists  and  fi- 
nanciers thoroly  understand,  and  they 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
stimulate  such  activities. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that 
it  took  England  five  years  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  to  get  back  into  her 
stride,  but  she  did  it — and  became  the 
greatest  creditor  nation  in  the  world. 
We  should  not  forget,  also,  that  it  took 
us  years  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  Civil  War,  yet  we  did  it — and  be- 
came the  wealthiest  nation  in  all  his- 
tory. 

Whether  some  of  us  may  like  it  or 
not,  this  country  must  continue  to  be 
the  great  reservoir  of  food,  raw  ma- 
terials, and  especially  of  credit,  upon 
which  Europe  must  be  permitted  to 
draw  for  some  time  to  come.  We  can- 
not safely  refuse  to  help  Europe,  and 
it  is  sound  business  to  do  all  that  we 
reasonably  can  to  speed  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  less  fortunate,  war-torn  coun- 
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tries  abroad.  That  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  preserve  our  own  pros- 
perity but  to  insure  an  orderly  world, 
without  which  everything  else  would 
be  in  vain.  We  have  very  recently  had 
a  few  demonstrations  of  mob  rule  in 
the  United  States  and  need  not  look  be- 
yond our  borders  to  realize  its  terrible 
menace. 

We,  the  people  of  America,  in  fact, 
have  a  high  and  great  trust  in  our 
keeping — we  must  keep  the  lamp  of 
Liberty  lighted.  And  if  we  do  our  part, 
the  world  will  not  go  down  into  the 
darkness  of  despair  or  be  compelled  to 
pass  thru  political  and  economic 
chaos.  Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  famous  line  from  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg speech  which  calls  upon  us  to 
highly  resolve  "that  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  shall  not  perish" — not  from  the 
North  or  from  the  South,  or  even  from 
America,  but  "from  the  earth." 

New  York  City 


Pebbles 

"What  church  do  you  go  to?" 
"I  don't  go  to  any.  My  baptism  didn't 
take."— Li7e. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  that 
even  very  young  men  don't  know. — 
London  Opinion. 

He — Phyllis  is  the  sharpest  girl  I 
know. 

She — Yes — she  cuts  me  every  time  I 
meet  her. — Blighty. 

"Are  you  the  captain  of  your  soul?" 
"Sort  of  a  second   lieutenant,"  ven- 
tured   Mr.    Henpeck    dubiously. — Man- 
chester Evening   Gazette. 

Willie— Pa,  what's  a  "Jack  of  all 
trades"? 

Papa — Generally  a  fellow  who  can 
produce  everything  except  results. — 
Bligh  ty. 

"What's  this  stuff?" 

"Mockturtle  soup,  sah." 

"Well,  tell  that  chef  of  your  he's 
carried  his  mockery  too  far." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

Anxious  Mother — I  can't  let  you  go 
to  football  today,  Johnnie — it's  much 
too  cold. 

Johnnie— Oh,  that's  all  right— I'll 
get  into  the  hottest  part  of  the  game. — 
Blighty. 

The  former  Emperor  is  neatly  "hit 
off"  in  this  verse: 

Little  Willie  tried  to  fix 
European   politics. 
All  he  did  was  simply  nix. 
Ain't  he  cute?  He's  sixty-six. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 

The  stage  manager  was  flirting  with 
the  leading  lady  when  the  comedian 
came  nosing  around. 

"Three  is  a  crowd,"  remarked  the 
stage  manager,  pointedly. 

"In  that  case  we  have  a  pretty  good 
audience  tonight,"  said  the  comedian, 
sweetly,  as  he  peeped  thru  the  curtain. 
— Blighty. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  &  CO. 


Philadelphia 


Established   1818 

NEW  YORK 


Boston 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Through  our  long  established  connections  abroad, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  render  complete  foreign 
service  to  banks,  corporations  and  firms  doing  an 
international  business.  Our  correspondents  include 
the  strongest  and  most  progressive  institutions  and 
private  banks  overseas. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  &  COMPANY 


Established   18 10 


Founders  Court,  Lothbury 
LONDON,  E.  C. 


Office  for  Travelers 
123  Pali  Mall.  LONDON,  S.  W. 


Business  Established  1853 
Incorporated  1904 


Horace  S.   Ely  & 
Company 

Real  Estate 

Agents 

Brokers 

Appraisers 

21  Liberty  Street 
New  York 


J.  P.  MORGAN  &  CO. 

Wall  Street.  Corner  of  Broad 

NEW  YORK 


DREXEL  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets 


MORGAN,  GRENFELL  &  CO. 

LONDON      . 
No.  22  Old  Broad  Street 


MORGAN,  HARJES  &  CO. 

PARIS 
14  Place  Vendome 


Secutitiei  bought  and  sold  on  Commission 

Foreign  Exchange,  Commercial  Credits. 

Cable  Tiansiers. 

Circular  Letters  (or  Travelers   available  in  all 

parts  of  It.e  world 


CHARTERED   1863 

United  States  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

45-47  WALL  STREET 
CAPITAL,  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $14,410,140.44 

THE  COMPANY  ACTS  AS  EXECUTOR,    ADMINISTRATOR,  TRUSTEE,  GUARDIAN.    DEPOS- 
ITARY OF  COURT  MONEYS,  and  in  other  recogrnized  trust  capacities. 

It  allows  interest  at  current  rates  on  deposits,  and  holds,  manages  and  invests  money,  securities 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  tor   individuals,   estates  and   corporations. 

EDWARD   W.    SHELDON,    President  WILKUED    J.    WORCESTER,    Secretary 

WII,LIAM    M.    KINCSLEY,    Vice-President  FUEDEKIC     W.     RORHERT,     2d     Asst.     Secretary 

WILLIAMSON    PELL,    Assistant   Secretary  CHARLES  A.  EDWARDS,   2d   Asst.   Secretary 

TRUSTEES 
JOHN  A.  STEWART.  Chairman  of  Board 
LYMAN  J.  GAGE 
PAYNE  WHITNEY 
EDWARD  W.SHELDON 
CHAUNCEY  KEEP 
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FRANK  LYMAN 
JOHN  J.  PHELPS 
LliWlS  CASS  LEDYARD 


ARTHUR  CURTISS  JAMES  CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS.  JR. 

WILLIAM  M.  KINGSLEY  HENRY  W.  de  FOREST 

WILLIAM    STEWART  TOD  WM.  VINCENT  ASTOR 
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Investments 

for  your 

January  Funds 

To  keep  your  funds 
promptly  and  proper- 
ly invested  you  cannot  do 
better  than  consult  our 
Januaiy  list  of  high  grade 
securities. 

The  list  is  widely  diver- 
sified— made  up  of  offer- 
ings selected  after  pains- 
taking research  and  care. 

Many  of  these  securities 
are  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  Taxes,  and  in 
some  cases  exempt  from 
State  Taxes. 

A  request  today  will 
bring  the  list  by  return 
mail.  Please  ask  for 
1-116. 

The  National  City 
Company 

National  City  Bank  Building 

NEW  YORK 

Bonds 
Short    Term    Notes        Preferred    Stocks 

Correspondent  Offices 
in  more  than  50  cities 


That  Elusive  Fourth  Dimension 

{CoiLtinued  from  page  275) 


AN  INCOME  FOR  LIFE 


Of  all  the  investment  opportunities  offered 
there  are  few  indeed  not  open  to  criticism. 
Absolute  safety  is  the  first  requisite  and  ade- 
quate and  uniform  return  equally  important, 
and  these  seem  incompatible.  Aside  from 
government  bonds,  the  return  under  which  is 
small,  there  is  nothing  more  sure  and  certain 
than  an  annuity  with  tlic  METROPOLITAN 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  by  which 
the  income  guaranteed  for  a  certain  lifetime 
is  larger  by  far  than  would  be  earned  on  a.n 
equal  amount  deposited  in  an  institutioji  for 
savings,  or  invested  in  securities  giving  rea- 
sonable safety.  Thus  a  payment  of  $s,ooo  by 
a  man  aged  67  would  provide  an  annual  in- 
come of  $623.60  absolutely  beyo.nd  question  of 
doubt.  The  Annuity  Department,  METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
New  York,  will  give  advice  as  to  the  return 
at  any  age,  male  or   female. 


Christians  have  conceived  of  God,  as 
one  to  whom  past  and  future  form  one 
eternal  present  so  he  sees  simultan- 
eously all  things  that  have  been,  are  or 
will  be. 

If  our  pile  of  film  were  made  up  of 
snapshots  taken  one  a  day  thruout  a 
man's  life  we  should  see  at  one  glance 
his  growth  from  babyhood  to  boyhood, 
to  maturity  and  old  age.  We  could  turn 
the  leaves  of  his  life  backward  or  for- 
ward as  we  will.  Some  day  perhaps  we 
shall  have  stereo-movies,  scenes  in 
three  dimensions  with  time  as  the 
fourth. 

This  idea  of  time  as  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion is  not  a  new  one.  In  1754  d'Alem- 
bert  defining  "dimension"  in  the  Ency- 
clopedia wrote:  "A  brilliant  man  of 
my  acquaintance  believes  that  one  may 
regard  duration  as  a  fourth  dimen- 
sion" In  1903  Minkowski  worked  out 
the  idea  in  mathematical  form.  H.  G. 
Wells,  always  quick  to  catch  up  a  new 
scientific  theory  to  use  as  a  plot  for  a 
story  wrote  in  1895  of  "The  Time  Ma- 
chine," a  vehicle  by  which  a  man  could 
travel  back  and  forth  in  time  as  he  can 
can  travel  east  and  west  in  a  motor 
car.  In  this  he  visits  the  future  and 
finds  mankind  split  into  two  species,  a 
subterranean  working  class  living  on 
— literally — a  pleasure-loving  leisure 
class. 

In  "The  Plattner  Case"  Wells  tells 
of  a  chemical  professor  who  was  by  an 
explosion  knocked  into — not  the  middle 
of  next  week  as  we  commonly  say — but 
into  the  fourth  dimension  of  space. 
Ten  days  later  he  was  knocked  back 
again  into  our  world  but  the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  his  story  was 
that  his  heart  beat  on  the  right  side 
and  he  was  left  handed  and  otherwise 
reversed  in  a  way  that  would  be  im- 
possible in  a  space  of  three  dimensions. 
We  can  turn  a  glove  inside  out  in  three 
dimensions  and  so  make  it  just  like  its 
mate  of  the  other  hand  but  we  cannot 
turn  a  solid  inside  out  except  in  four 
dimensional  space. 

In  another  of  his  "Thirty  Strange 
Stories"  Wells  tells  "The  Story  of 
Davidson's  Eyes."  While  Davidson  was 
working  in  his  London  laboratory  a 
lightning  shock  so  affected  his  eyesight 
that  he  could  not  see  the  familiar  ob- 
jects about  him  which  he  could  feel 
but  looked  instead  at  a  South  Sea  is- 
land on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
This  might  be  possible  in  a  curved 
space  of  four  dimensions  altho  Wells 
professes  to  pooh-pooh  such  an  absurd 
suggestion  while  he  ingeniously  insin- 
uates it.  George  Macdonald  in  his  fan- 
tastic romance  "Lilith"  also  introduces 
the  fourth  dimension. 

Points  that  are  far  apart  if  meas- 
ured in  three  dimensions  may  be  close 
together  in  the  fourth.  We  can  readily 
understand  this  if  time  is  the  fourth 
dimension  for  events  can  happen  at 
the  same  instant  tho  thousands  of 
miles  apart.  But  it  is  not  impossible 
to  conceive  of  the  fourth  dimension  as 
spatial  instead  of  temporal  if  we  ap- 


proach the  problem  from  a  simpler 
standpoint.  Let  us  think  of  ourselves  as 
living  in  a  "Flatland"  of  two  dimen- 
sions with  no  thought  of  a  third.  There 
yet  survive  in  enlightened  America  in- 
dividuals who  believe  that  "the  earth 
do  move"  and  who  deny  that  it  is 
"round  like  a  ball."  That  is,  they  do 
not  recognize  the  curvature  of  the 
earth  in  the  third  dimension.  But  if 
such  an  individual  wei-e  to  travel  in  a 
"straight"  line  westward  over  the 
"level"  land  and  water  he  would  much 
to  his  surprize  come  back  to  his  start- 
ing point  which  he  had  left  25,000 
miles  behind  him. 

Suppose  yourself  a  worm — the  Bible 
says  you  are  anyway — and  crawling 
around  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  With  your 
vermicular  mind  you  doubtless  would 
take  a  superficial  view  of  the  universe 
and  find  it  as  impossible  to  imagine  a 
third  dimension  as  man  does  a  fourth. 
If  in  the  course  of 
your  crawling  you 
came  across  a  tri- 
angle you  might — 
if  you  were  a 
measuring  worm — 
pace  it  off  and  find 
that  the  distance 
from  A  to  B  was 
.  8  inches,  from  B 
C  to  C  was  6  inches 
and  from  this  data  if  you  knew  the  law 
of  the  hypothenuse,  you  might  calcu- 
late that  the  distance  from  A  to  C  was 
10  inches.  On  measuring  it  you  would 
find  your  prediction  verified  and  so 
gain  perfect  confidence  in  your  plane 
geometry.  But  unbeknownst  to  you, 
poor  worm  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the 
paper,  some  man  may  have  picked  up 
the  sheet  and  crumpled  it  up  or  rolled 
it  over  so  that  A  and  C  are  only  one 
inch  apart — in  the  third  dimension.  The 
worm  is  right  when  he  thinks  the  dis- 
tance between  these  points  is  10 
inches:  so  is  the  man  right  when  he 
says  it  is  one  inch.  It  depends  on  the 
point  of  view. 

Now  in  Einstein's  view  something  of 
this  sort  happens  to  our  three-dimen- 
sional space  when  matter  gets  into  it. 
We  know  for  instance  that  if  you  di- 
vide the  circumference  of  any  circle 
by  the  diameter  the  ratio  figures  out 
as  3.1415+.  It  has  been  calculated  to 
707  decimal  places  but  we  can  dis- 
pense with  the  rest  of  them  and  call 
the  whole  thing  Pi  for  short.  Write 
it  in  Greek  as  tt  .  Now  if  you  place 
a  heavy  particle,  say  a  lead  bul- 
let, in  the  center  of  a  circle  the 
ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, according  to  Einstein,  becomes  a 
little  less  than  Pi,  for  the  circle  has 
been  warped,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
fourth  dimension  by  the  strain  of 
gravitation.  The  difference  in  such  a 
case  is  too  small  to  be  measurable  by 
any  knowni  means,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  an  actual  not  an  imaginary  devi- 
ation from  the  geometrical  law. 

Now  the  sun  being  a  big  heavy  body 
must    extend    its    gravitational    strain 
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for  a  considerable  distance  around  and 
a  ray  of  light  passing  thru  this 
crumpled  up  space  would  not  be  able 
to  pursue  a  straight  course.  And  ac- 
cording to  the  eclipse  observations  it 
does  not.  Light  like  everything  else 
follows  "the  easiest  way"  and  this  is 
not  always  the  straight  and  narrow 
path.  A  river  takes  the  easiest,  not  the 
shortest,  way  to  the  sea  and  this  leads 
it  thru  many  meanderings.  Most  of  us, 
I  suppose,  have  a  mental  image  of 
Newton's  gravitation  as  a  sort  of  rope 
by  which  the  sun  pulls  the  earth  into 
its  orbit  when  it  is  disposed  to  fly  off 
on  a  tangent.  But  from  Einstein's 
viewpoint  we  should  rather  think  of 
the  earth  as  picking  its  way  as  best  it 
can  thru  a  space-and-time  combination 
that  has  been  strained  and  distorted  by 
the  power  of  the  sun.  I  visualize  Ein- 
stein's solar  system  as  a  spider  web 
with  the  sun  in  the  middle  like  the 
spider  and  the  planets  like  flies  trying 
to  get  around  thru  the  tangled  strands. 
But  it  is  more  complicated  than  that 
for  each  planet  has  its  own  lesser  web 
of  radiating  influence  to  drag  about 
with  it  wherever  it  goes. 

Newton's    idea    is    simpler    but    un- 
fortunately light  at  least  seems  to  fol- 
low Einstein's  law,  not  Newton's.  That 
is  why  Einstein  is  such  a  troublesome 
fellow.   If  he  would  confine  himself  to 
metaphysical    speculation   nobody   need 
bother   about  these   strange  notions   of 
his.  But  when  he  points  how  they  can 
be    proved    and   then    British    astrono- 
mers    and     American     physicists     find 
things   according  to   his   deductions   he 
cannot  be  ignored.   The  man  does  not 
seem   to  have  that  decent   respect   for 
the    opinions    of    mankind    that    leads 
most   of   us   to   limit  our   logic   to   the 
sphere  of  common  sense.  When  he  gets 
an  idea  in  his  head  he  follows  it  wher- 
ever it  leads  him  even  tho  he  bumps 
up  against  Euclid  and  Newton  and  the 
rest  of  us.   For  instance  if  you  admit 
the  second  of  his  two  fundamental  pos- 
tulates, that  the  speed  of  light  is  con- 
stant regardless  of  the  velocity  of  its 
source,  you  ai"e  irresistibly  led — unless 
you  let  go  of  his  hand  somewhere  on 
the  way — to  the  conclusion  that  time  is 
a  local  affair;  that  there  is  no  way  of 
telling    by    light    signals    whether    two 
clocks   at  a   distance    are   keeping   the 
same  time,   or  whether  two  events   at 
different    places    occur    simultaneously. 
You    could    not    tell    this    even    if    you 
could  shoot  a  watch  from  one  place  to 
the  other  with  the  speed  of  light,  for 
no     matter     how     many      seconds — or 
years — the  watch  might  be  on  its  way 
it  would  register  the  same  time.  If  in- 
stead of  a  watch  a  man  could  travel  at 
that  speed  he  would  not  grow  old  on 
the    way.    According    to    Einstein    no 
man,     watch     or     any    other    material 
thing    can    travel    with    the    speed    of 
light,  for  it  would  require  an  infinite 
force  to  give  the  smallest  particle  such 
a   velocity.   But  let  us  suppose  that  a 
hollow  projectile  holding  a  man,  such 
as  Jules  Verne  and  Wells  used  on  their 
voyages  to  the  moon,  should  be  sent  off 
into  space  with  a  velocity  one  twenty- 
thousandth   less  than   light.    If   at   the 
end  of  a  year  the  projectile  should  be 
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38  Years  Without  Loss 
to  Any  Investor 

I 


N  this  period  of  domestic  unrest  and  international  uncertainty,  the 
record  of  S.  W.  Straus  &  Co.,  now  thirty-eight  years  without  loss 
to  any  investor,  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  safe  investment. 


Each  successive  year  adds  to  the  significance  of  this  record,  which 
has  withstood  two  wars  and  four  financial  crises.  Our  record 
means  cautious  care  in  the  selection  of  the  securities  we  offer, 
thoroughness  in  safeguarding  them,  and  an  unvarying  policy  of 
protection  of  the  interests  of  our  clients. 

How  to  Choose  Safest  G% 
January  Investments 

Our  booklet,  "Safety  and  6  7,"  and  our  current  circulars  will  be  an 
invaluable  aid  in  choosing  the  safest  securities  yielding  the  highest 
safe  income — 6%  with  4  c  Federal  income  tax  paid.  They  describe 
a  well-diversified  variety  of  sound  bonds,  secured  by  the  highest 
class  of  properties  in  many  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  this  valuable  investment  literature,  which  will  be  sent  you 
without  charge  or  obligation  if  you  specify 

Circular  No.  A-1012 
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DETRorr 

FcDobscot  Btdg. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Stock  Exchange  Bid?. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Boatmen's  BanU  Bids 


Established  1882 

NEW  YORK 

150  Broadway 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan  Bank  Bid?. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Straus  Building 


BUFFALO 
ElUcott  Square 

MILWAUKEE 
First  National  Bank  Bide. 


BOSTON 

Sbawmut  Bank  Bide. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Merchants  Bank  Bid?. 

LOS  ANGELES 
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original  total  disability  feature, 
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caught  like  a  comet  by  the  gravitation 
of  some  star  and  be  swung  around  and 
sent  back  to  the  earth,  the  man  on 
stepping  out  of  his  shell  would  be  two 
years  older  but  he  would  find  the 
world  two  hundred  years  older.  This 
would  be,  as  Professor  Langevin  sug- 
gests in  Scientia,  1911,  an  interesting 
way  to  study  history,  but  it  would  be 
risky,  not  to  say  impossible.  Still 
French  scientists,  like  Napoleon,  have 
no  place  in  their  dictionaries  for  so 
stupid  a  word  as  "impossible"  and 
M.  Esnault-Pelterie  has  figured  out 
that  a  thousand  pounds  of  radium 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  a  man  to 
Venus  in  35  hours  if  a  hollow  projec- 
tile could  be  fitted  up  like  a  rocket 
with  the  radium  in  the  rear  sending 
out  a  rapid  fire  of  electrons. 

After  all  the  idea  of  the  relativity 
of  time  ought  to  be  easier  to  accept 
than  that  of  space  for  it  is  in  accord 
with  experience  instead  of  contrary  to 
it.  How  time  flies — sometimes — and 
how  laggard  at  others.  We  drop  off 
to  sleep  and  wake  the  next  instant  if 
we  credit  our  personal  perceptions. 
Why  should  we  believe  the  sun  and  the 
clock  in  preference  to  ourselves? 


If  You  Want  to   Read  More 
About  the  Einstein  Theories 

For  the  non-mathematical  reader  the 
articles  on  "Gravitation"  by  Professor  Ed- 
dington  in  the  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment of  July  6  and  13,  1918,  are  the  best. 
Poincare's  "Science  and  Method"  or 
"Foundations  of  Science"  (Science  Press, 
N.  Y.)  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  rela- 
tivity theory  in  its  earlier  aspects.  In  "The 
Fourth  Dimension  Simply  Explained" 
(Munn  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1910)  twentv-two 
writers  do  their  best  to  justify  the  title  of 
the  book.  Professor  Wetzel  in  Science, 
Oct.  3,  1913,  explains  the  relativity  of 
time  with  many  diagrams  and  references  to 
the  literature.  See  also  Science  for  July 
16,  1909;  May  20,  1910;  June  20.  1913; 
April  24,  1914.  In  Philosophical  Review, 
Jan.,  1915,  Wildon  Carr  discusses  "The 
Metaphysical  Implications  of  the  Principle 
of  Relativity."  Other  articles  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader  are  to  be  found  in 
Scientific  American  Supplement,  April  7, 
1917,  and  in  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology and  Scientific  Methods,  Jan.  18, 
1917. 

The  mathematical  student  may  be  re- 
ferred to:  Silberstein's  "Theory  of  Rela- 
tivity" ;  Carmichael's  "Theory  of  Relativ- 
ity" ;  Cunningham's  "Principle  of  Rela- 
tivity";  Richardson's  "Electron  Theory  of 
Matter"  ;  Young's  "Fundamental  Concepts 
of  Algebra  and  Geometry"  ;  and  to  articles 
by  Wilson  and  Lewis  on  "The  Time-Space 
Manifold"  in  Proceedings  of  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  Nov.,  1912; 
by  Lewis  and  Comstock  in  Philosophical 
Magazine.  1908;  by  Campbell  and  Wilson 
in  Philosophical  Magazine,  1910.  Also  to 
"Relativity."  by  A.  W.  Conway,  1915. 
"Mathematical  Report  on  the  Relativity- 
Theory  of  Gravitation."  by  A.  E.  Edding- 
ton.  London  Physical  Society,  1918.  W.  de 
Sitter's  "On  Einstein's  Theory  of  Gravita- 
tion and  its  Astronomical  Consequences." 
Monthly  notices  of  the  Roval  Astronomical 
Society.  Vo'l.  76.  p.  699,  1916.  H.  A.  Lor- 
entz's  "Einstein's  Theory  of  Gravitation." 
Proc.  Amsterdam  Academy.  Vol.  19,  1917. 
A.  Einstein's  "Kosmologische  Betrachtun- 
gen  zur  allgemeinen  Relativitatotheorie," 
Berlin  Sitzungsbericht,  1917.  H.  Minkow- 
ski's "Die  Grundgleichungen  fiir  die  elec- 
tromagnetishen  Vorgiinge  in  bewegten  Kor- 
pem,"  Nachrichten  der  K.  (Jesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  p.  53,  1908. 
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Pebbles 

"I'll  marry  you  on  one  condition!" 
"That's   all   right;    I   entered   college 
on  four." — Yale  Record. 

Barber — Do  you  want  a  hair  cut? 
Stude — Naw!     Cut     'em     all     while 
you're  about  it. — Jack  O'  Lantern. 

"Why  don't  you  applaud  the  or- 
chestra?" 

"I  can't  stand  the  strain." — Sun  Dial. 

Mr.  Peck — Would  you  mind  compel- 
ling me  to  move  on,  officer?  I've  been 
waiting  on  this  comer  three  hours  for 
my  wife. — Puck. 

Beatrice  (after  dinner  at  the  Adel- 
phia) — Oh,  I  feel  like  crying. 

James — "Well,  there  is  a  ball-room 
here. — Punch  Bowl. 

"I  had  a  fall  last  night  that  rendered 
me  unconscious  for  six  hours." 
"Uh-huh?" 
"Yep;  I  fell  asleep." — Voodoo. 

Prof. — I  am  going  to  speak  on  liars 
today.  How  many  of  you  have  read  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  text? 

Nearly  every  student  raised  his  hand. 

Prof. — Good.  You  are  the  very  group 
to  whom  I  wish  to  speak.  There  is  no 
twenty-fifth  chapter. — Pitt  Panther. 

He — My  dear,  I  can't  afford  to  buy 
you  that  hat. 

She — Still,  you'd  save  money  if  you 
did. 

He — How  do  you  make  that  out? 

She — Because  I  shall  fret  myself  ill 
if  I  don't  get  it,  and  you  know  what 
doctors'  bills  are! — Tit-Bits. 

Life  Guard  (rushing  up  excitedly)  — 
Madam,  your  poor  husband  has  just 
been  drowned. 

The  Widow  (in  bathing  costume)  — 
And  have  they  found  his  body? 

Life  Guard — No,  it's  lost. 

Widow — Now,  isn't  that  just  too  pro- 
voking— he  had  the  key  to  our  bath- 
house around  his  neck. — Tiger. 

"You  are  suffering  from  brain  fag 
and  ennui,"  announced  the  specialist. 
"You  should  take  more  interest  in  your 
business." 

"I  would  like  to,"  said  the  patient. 

"Then  why  don't  you?"  demanded 
the  specialist. 

"The  law  won't  let  me,"  replied  the 
patient.  "I'm  a  pawnbroker." — Journal 
of  the   American   Medical  Association. 

Two  Scots  were  on  a  journey  on  a 
hot  summer  day.  "Have  you  anything 
with  you,  McNab?"  asked  one. 

"Ay,  a  bottle  of  beer.  What  have  you, 
McAllister?" 

"Dried  tongue." 

"Good!  We'll  divide  our  provisions." 

McNab  produced  his  beer  and  it  was 
divided.  Then  he  asked  his  fellow  trav- 
eler to  bring  out  his  provisions. 

"I?"  said  McAllister. 

"Ay,  man,  the  dried  tongue  you  said 
you  had." 

"I  haven't  got  one  now,"  was  the 
cool  reply. — The  Passing  Show. 
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It's  Only  Teacher! 


{Continued  fro 
own  home  towns.  They  are  transients, 
wanderers.  They  must  find  their  happi- 
ness where  they  happen  to  be.  And 
people  who  call  them  "queer"  would  do 
well  to  stop  and  ask  how  many  years 
of  skimping,  discomfort,  fear  of  criti- 
cism, and  almost  friendless  and  always 
insecure  exile  from  home  may  have 
made  many  of  them  what,  in  their 
fresh  girlhood,  they  never  thought  to 
become. 

The  first  social  problem  that  con- 
fronts a  new  teacher  in  any  commu- 
nity is  "Where  to  live?"  Many  teachers 
suggest  that  communities  where  there 
is  no  suitable  hotel  or  boarding  house 
where  a  teacher  can  live  at  a  price 
within  her  means,  a  "teacherage" 
should  be  provided  by  the  community. 
This  is  worth  considering  in  the  light 
of  what  one  teacher  has  to  tell: 

"There  are  few  teachers  who  expect 
'all  the  comforts  of  home'  when  they 
go  away  to  teach;  but  they  do  not  ex- 
pect extraordinary  discomforts.  Yet 
there  are  many  who  think  that  a 
schoolmarm  who  expects  a  warm  room, 
and  a  good  light  to  work  by,  is  'fussy.' 
She  is  even  more  'peculiar'  if  during 
zero  weather  she  has  no  appetite  for 
a  daily  menu  of  cold  pork,  underdone 
potatoes,  rank  tea,  and  slack-baked, 
yeasty  bread.  In  making  these  state- 
ments I  have  in  mind  some  personal 
experiences  with  starvation  diet  and 
comfortless  rooms. 

"One  of  my  experiences  was  in  a 
small  town  where  the  winters  are  un- 
usually severe.  When  I  was  engaged  to 
teach  there  I  was  informed  by  the  Su- 
perintendent that  boarding  places  were 
scarce  and  that  I  could  not  arrange 
for  accommodations  until  I  arrived.  I 
reached  the  place  two  days  before 
school  opened  and  went  to  the  local 
hotel,  supposing  that  I  could  get  a 
room  there  without  depending  on  pri- 
vate families.  Much  to  my  surprize  and 
amusement,  the  proprietor  announced 
that  he  could  not  bother  to  take  teach- 
ers because  they  required  heated 
rooms.  My  sense  of  humor  kept  my 
courage  alive  while  I  made  six  more 
inquiries — this  time  at  private  houses 
— with  no  result.  That  evening  another 
new  teacher  arrived  and  enjoyed  a 
similar  reception.  Late  that  night  we 
succeeded  in  securing  a  small  room  to- 
gether. This  contained  one  rickety  bu- 
reau, a  shallow  closet  with  only  a  few 
hooks,  a  three-quarter  bed,  a  small 
stand,  and  a  chair. 

"As  our  room  was  not  heated  we  had 
to  spend  winter  evenings  in  the  family 
living  room,  which  contained  the  only 
stove  in  the  house  besides  the  kitchen 
range.  The  family  often  had  callers 
who  were  entertained  in  this  room,  so 
that  we  found  it  impossible  to  get  a 
quiet  moment  in  which  to  read,  write 
letters  or  plan  our  daily  work.  Finally 
we  decided  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  for  that  purpose,  but  our 
landlady  objected  to  our  turning  on  the 
electric  light,  which  we  had  to  do  on 
dark  winter  mornings." 

Yet     the     landlady     responsible     for 


m  page  276.) 

these  accommodations  was  "insulted" 
when  the  teachers  finally  found  a  bet- 
ter place  to  live  and  left  her  home.  This 
teacher's  next  experience  was  not 
much  better: 

"My  next  experience  was  in  another 
small  town.  The  only  available  board- 
ing place  was  a  small  cottage  on  a 
country  road  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  school.  Here  I  boarded  with  some 
other  teachers.  As  there  was  no  car 
line  near,  we  walked  to  and  from 
school.  During  the  autumn  and  early 
winter,  we  enjoyed  these  walks,  and 
they  were  doubtless  good  for  us.  But 
in  January  and  February  when  snow 
storms  made  the  roads  almost  impass- 
able, we  did  not  relish  acting  the  part 
of  the  snow  plow.  Ploughing  thro 
drifts  for  the  greater  part  of  two  miles 
may  sound  like  wholesome  and  invigor- 
ating exercize.  Doubtless  it  is,  if  it  can 
be  followed  by  a  rest.  But  it  is  an  ex- 
hausting setting-up  drill  before  several 
hours  of  teaching.  The  walks  might 
have  tired  us  less  if  they  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  substantial  breakfast,  but 
all  the  meals  were  so  scanty  and  so 
poor  that  we  had  to  buy  bread  and 
cheese  and  soup  in  order  to  get  enough 
to  eat." 

"My  room,"  she  continues,  "was  as 
cheerful  as  a  cell  in  the  Tombs.  It  con- 
tained a  cot  with  a  straw-filled  mat- 
tress. This  was  provided  with  cotton 
flannel  blankets  and  two  decidedly 
dirty  quilts.  There  were  no  sheets.  The 
only  other  furniture  consisted  of  a  bu- 
reau, a  tiny  table  and  a  straight- 
backed  chair.  The  only  light  was  a 
kerosene  hand  lamp  which  I  fitted  with 
a  paper  shade.  I  could  have  made 
friends  with  the  furnishings  if  the 
room  had  been  warm,  but  it  was  a 
match  for  the  finest  Bohn  refrigerator 
ever  made.  Several  times  the  pipes 
froze  so  that  we  often  had  to  wait  un- 
til we  reached  the  school-house  before 
we  could  get  water  for  our  morning 
ablutions.  Our  rooms  were  so  intensely 
cold  that  for  several  nights  we  had  to 
go  to  bed  almost  completely  dressed. 

"Some  may  argue  that  such  experi- 
ences are  'good  for  one's  soul.'  Per- 
haps they  are  good  for  the  teacher's 
soul,  but  unfortunately  her  pupils  do 
not  reap  any  advantage.  No  teacher 
can  be  fully  efficient  under  such  condi- 
tions." 

No  teacher  can  be  permanently 
sweet-tempered  and  pleasant  with  her 
pupils,  one  might  almost  say,  when 
such  conditions  are  hers, — but  there 
are  still  saints  on  earth  and  some  of 
them  are  teachers.  Think  of  that,  com- 
fortably housed  parents,  when  Johnny 
comes  home  in  tears  and  you  are  in- 
clined to  blame  the  teacher! 

Perhaps  the  living  conditions  that 
teachers  must  usually  accept  have 
something  to  do  with  their  lack  of  so- 
cial prestige  in  small  towns,  since,  as 
one  teacher  suggests,  the  leadmg 
women  of  the  towm  do  not  like  to  pay 
calls  at  boarding-houses  and  be  re- 
ceived in  bedrooms.  However  that  may 
be,  we  may  be  sure  from  what  teach- 
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ers  tell  us,  that  quite  aside  from  any 
personal  fitness  or  unfitness  for  social 
fife  in  a  community,  teachers  often  fail 
to  kave  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  other 
normal  persons.  Here  is  one  of  the  best 
stories  of  the  kind  I  have  heard,  altho, 
in  my  ten  years  of  experience  as  the 
wife  of  a  teacher  I  have  heard  many 
like  it,  many  that  told  the  same  truths. 
The  young  teacher  arrived  in  the  town 
where  she  was  to  serve  and  asked  the 
Superintendent  about  boarding  places, 
only  to  be  told  that  she  would  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  a  room 
and  could  not  possibly  hope  to  get  room 
and  board  under  one  roof. 

"I  tramped  from  one  end  of  the  town 
to  the  other  several  times  that  day 
only  to  find  that  the  rooming  places  of 
which  I  was  told  were  mere  figments  of 
the  imagination.  I  was  so  tired  that  it 
seemed  as  though  I  could  not  take  an- 
other step,  and  sought  the  home  of  the 
Superintendent.  He  advised  me  to  try 
one  more  place.  This  was  the  home  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  nursing  in  pri- 
vate families  to  support  herself.  She 
had  a  room  that  she  would  be  glad  to 
rent,  but  there  would  be  days  at  a  time 
when  I  would  be  the  only  one  in  the 
house  and  there  would  be  no  one  to 
keep  the  fires.  It  seemed  a  choice  be- 
tween something  and  nothing  and  I 
chose  the  former  even  tho  it  was 
a  poor  alternative.  She  showed  me  the 
room,  and  the  door  had  no  more  than 
closed  behind  her  when  the  tears  which 
I  had  been  fighting  back  for  the  last 
two  hours  came  tumbling  from  my 
eyes.  .  .  .  Oh,  to  be  back  in  my  dear 
little  home  in  the  country  where  people 
were  glad  when  I  came  at  night  and 
called  'Good-bye'  when  I  left  in  the 
morning!  Fortunately  I  came  of  good 
old  New  England  stock,  and  after  rest- 
ing for  awhile  on  the  bed  where  I  had 
thrown  myself  when  the  lachrymal 
flood  overpowered  me,  I  set  my  teeth, 
bathed  my  eyes,  arwi  sallied  out  in 
quest  of  supper.  Again  I  thought  of 
my  home  in  the  country  with  its  home- 
made bread,  fresh  vegetables  and 
whipped  cream." 

The  next  cfey  this  teacher  met  an- 
other new  teacher  who  had  not  found 
anything  but  a  room  at  the  high-priced 
hotel.  She  invited  her  to  share  her  own 
room  and  they  spent  the  rest  of  the 
year  together,  multiplying  their  joys 
and  dividing  their  difficulties.  These 
two  young  women  went,  each  to  her 
own  church,  on  Sunday  morning  and 
this  is  what  our  correspondent  has  to 
say  about  it: 

"I  could  not  help  wishing  that  I  had 
been  born  a  Catholic  like  my  room- 
mate, or  that  she  had  been  baptized  a 
Presbyterian  like  me,  for  then  we 
could  have  gone  to  church  together. 
'But  then,'  I  reflected,  'we  will  both 
have  an  opportunity  to  meet  more  of 
the  people  sooner,  for  the  Presbyteri'an 
ladies  who  call  on  me  will  call  on  her 
and  the  Catholic  ladies  who  call  on  her 
may  include  me  in  the  courtesy.'  I  lin- 
gered a  moment  in  the  pew  at  the  close 
of  the  service,  hoping  someone  might 
speak  to  me;  but  everyone  seemed  to 
be  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  door.  The 
minister  was  busy  talking  with  a 
group   of   parishioners   and   I   left   the 
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Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Atlantic  Building,  51  Wall  St.,  New  York 

Insures  against  marine  and  inland  transportation  risk  and  will  issue 
policies  making  loss  payable  in  Europe  and  Oriental  countries 

Chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1842,  was  preceded  by  a  stock  com- 
pany of  a  similar  name.  The  latter  company  was  liquidated  and  part  of  its 
capital,  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,  was  used,  with  consent  of  the  stockholders,  by 
the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  repaid  with  a  bonus  and  interest  at 
the  expiration  of  two  jears. 

During  its  existence   the  company   has   insured 

property  to  the  value  of $31,728,420,851.00 

Received  premiums  thereon  to  the  extent  of $319,356,442.45 

Paid  losses  during  that  period    $157,034,362.32 

Issued  certificates  of  profits  to  dealers $100,230,470.00 

Of    which    there    have    been    re- 
deemed     $94,086,050.00 

Leaving    outstanding    at    present 

time     $6,144,420.00 

Interest  paid  on  certificates  amounts  to $24,838,024.95 

On  December  31,  1918,  the  assets  of  the  company  amounted  to $16,823,491.34 

The  profits  of  the  company  revert  to  the  assured  and  are   divided  annually 

upon   the  premiums  terminated  during  the   year,   thereby    reducing   the   cost   of 

insurance. 

For  such  dividends,  certificates  are  issued   subject   to   dividends  of  interest 

until  ordered  to  be  redeemed,  in  accordance  with  the  charter. 

CORNELIUS  ELDERT,  President, 
WALTER  WOOD  PARSONS,  Vice-President, 
CHARLES  E.  FAY.  2d  Vice-President, 
WILLIAM  D.  WINTER,  3rd  Vice-President. 
G.  STANTON  FLOYD-JONES,  Secretary. 


PAYMENTS 

monthly  buys  outright  any  stock  or 
bond.  Purchaser  secures  all  dividends. 
Odd  lots  our  specialty.  Write  for  selected 
list  and  full  particulars   -  FREE 
CHARLES  E.VAN  RIPER 

Member  Consolidated  Stock  Exchange 
50  BROAD    ST..       NEW    YORK  . 


INSURANCE 

Write  W.  E.  Underwood,  Director  of  The 
Independent  Insurance  Service,  to  secure 
free  and  confidential  information  in  regard 
to   your   insurance   problems. 

119  WEST  40th  ST.       NEW  YORK 


CHARTERED  IN  1830 


New  York  Life  Ins.  and  Trust  Co. 

52  WALL  STREET,   NEW  YORK 

Grants  Annuities.     Accepts  Trusts  created  by  Will  or  Otherwise. 

Manages  Property  as  Agent  for  the  owners.     Allows  interest  on 

deposites  payable  after  ten  days'  notice.     Legal  Depository 

for  Executors,  Trustees  and  Money  in  Suit. 


Accepts  only  Private  Trusts  and  Declines   all  Corporation  or  other  Public  Trusts 


STATEMENT— At  the  Close  of  Business— November  12,  1919 


ASSETS 
Real   Estate    $2,087,183.82 


and    Mortgages 3,914,266.45 

551,725.00 


Bonds 

Loans     and     Collaterals 

BUIs   Receivable    

Cash    in    Company's    Vaults 

Cash  on   Deposite 

Accrued       Interest,       Rents 
Ac't,    &c. 


6,437,303.97 

1.600,000.00 

370.531.13 

790,624.49 
Bonds   and  Stocks 16,334,763.86 


Suspense 


$32,086,398.72 


LIABILITIES 

Capital    Stock     $1 

Surplus    Fund    and    Undivided    Profits.      4 

Deposites    in    Trust 23 

Life    Insurance    Fund 

Annuity    Fund     

Interest    Due    Depositors,    Taxes,    &c. 


.000,000.00 
,481,335.88 
.453,018.19 
56,083.42 
,123,432.46 
972,528.77 


Charles  G.   Thompson 
Frederic  \V.   Stevens 
Stujresant  Fish 
Edmund  L.   Baylies 
Henry  A.    C.    Taylor 
Columbus  O'D.  Iselin 


T'RUSTEES 

W,   Kmlen  Roosevelt  Howard  Townsend 

Cleveland  H.   Dodge  Eugene  Dehuio 

Thomas   Denny  Alfred  E.   Mailing 

Lincoln   Cromwell  Moses  Taylor 

Paul  Tuckerman  Edward   M.   Townsend 

Walter  Kerr  Edward  J.   Ilancy 


$32,086,398.72 


Henry  Parish.   Jr. 
Nicliolas  Biddle 
William   M.    Cruiksluink 
Stephen  P.   Nash 
l.o\\is   S|>encer  Morris 
Joseph  H.    Choate,   Jr. 


irENRY  PARISH.  Jr..  \ftVice-Pre». 
ZE(!EU  W.  VAN  ZELM,  'Id  Viic-I'rcs. 
S.  M.  li.  HOPKINS,  :!(/  Virr-I'rrn. 


WALTER  KERR.  President 

IRAING  L.  ROE,  Secretary 

J.  lOl'l.S  VAN  ZELM,  A>st.  S,   „. 


.lOHN  r.  VEDDER.  .isst.  Sccv. 
Al.r.EUXON  J.  PTRDY,  AfSt  Scrv- 
WII.MAM  H.  AI'STIN,  .4.«.«r  .«ir(/ 
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When  Prices 
Fluctuate 

An  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  financial 
position  and  latest 
records  of  the  com- 
pany whose  securities 
you  own  is  at  all 
times  desirable  — es- 
pecially when  prices 
fluctuate. 

Over  500  prominent  com- 
panies are  described  in  the 
latest  edition  of  our  "White 
Book." 

We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  book  and 
a  pamphlet  showing  you 
how  you  can  buy  securities 
on  the  Monthly  Instalment 
Plan. 

If  you  desire,  a  special  re- 
port will  be  prepared  on 
any  security  in  which  you 
may   be  interested  without 

■      obligation  on  your  part. 
Ask  for  Booklet  78-LL 

nUNHAN  &  |o 

W^^       Investment  Securities  ^« 

43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Telephone    8300-16  Hanover 


GETTING  AHEAD 


is  the  fascinating  story  of  a  man  who  ac- 
cumulated $10,000  in  ten  years,  by  system- 
atic investing  in  high-grade  listed  stocks 
and  bnnds.  Amount  invested  averaged  $25 
monthly.  "Getting  Ahead"  contains  noth- 
ing for  the  man  who  wants  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry,  but  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  wish 
to  save  from  $5  to  $100  monthly  and  invest 
by  a  safe  method. 

We  sell  all  hiph-frade  stocks  and  bonds  listed 

on  the  New  York  Stock  E.\change  and  other  reli- 

Rble  exchanges,  on  convenient  monthly  payments. 

Send  for  "Getting  Ahead,"  It  explains  the  plan. 

>  «      . 


KRIEBEL  &  CO. 


14 IX  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


BEHIND  YOUR 
SECURITIES 

We  have  prepared  thorough  analyses  of 
40  leading  Stock  Exchange  Securities 
showing  changes  in  values  of  properties 
over  a  period  of  several  years  as  they 
affect  stockholders. 

These  are  summarized  in  our  booklet 
lO-IN.,  which  also  contains  charts  show- 
irg  price  fluctuations  and  volume  of 
transactions. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  with  in- 
formation showing  how  you  can  purchase 
these    and    other    securities   on    our 

Twenty  Payment  Plan 

*^     Investment  Securities 

40  Exchange  Place  New  York 


church  without  having  spoken  to  any- 
one. 

"My  roommate  was  at  home  when  I 
arrived  and  j^reeted  me  with  a  smile, 
and  said,  'Well,  did  you  enjoy  the 
service  and  meeting  the  people  of  the 
parish?' 

"  'I  enjoyed  the  service/  I  replied, 
'but  I  did  not  meet  any  of  the  people. 
How  many  did  you  meet  at  your 
church?' 

"  'Not  a  soul,  Jenny,'  she  replied, 
speaking  my  first  name  as  tho  it  were 
a  precious  straw  at  which  she  clutched 
to  save  herself  from  drowning  in  a  sea 
of  lonesomeness.  From  that  time  on  we 
were  Jenny  ajid  Grace.  We  talked  it 
over  and  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"None  of  the  ladies  called  until  the 
end  of  the  first  month.  Then  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  wife  called  and  the 
Presbyterian  minister  and  his  wife. 
Grace  was  out  both  times  but  I  did 
my  best  to  be  cordial.  We  did  every- 
thing we  could  think  of  to  keep  up  our 
spirits.  We  spoke  to  the  clerks  in  the 
stores  where  we  traded  and  we  were  on 
speaking  terms  with  the  postman  on 
our  street,  but  so  far  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  concerned, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  so  many 
fence-posts  and  we  cobblestones  in  the 
street.  When  a  missionary  tea,  or  ba- 
zaar to  raise  funds  occurred,  a  general 
notice  was  sent  to  the  teachers.  We 
hesitated  about  going  at  first,  because 
we  knew  so  few  people,  and  so  few 
people  had  shown  any  interest  in  know- 
ing us  that  we  felt  like  intruders. 
Finally,  one  afternoon  when  I  re- 
turned from  school,  I  found  Grace  with 
a  look  on  her  face  that  indicated  that 
she  had  come  to  some  kind  of  decision. 

"  'You  look  as  if  you  had  decided  to 
impeach  the  President  or  discharge 
the  janitor,'  said  I. 

"  *I  am  tired  of  sitting  in  this  seven 
by  nine  room  gathering  barnacles,'  she 
said.  'If  the  people  of  this  town  don't 
care  enough  about  knowing  me  to  call 
on  me,  I  am  going  to  force  the  ac- 
quaintance by  attending  everything 
they  give  where  I  can  pay  my  way,  so 
they  won't  feel  that  I  am  sponging.  I 
am  going  to  begin  by  attending  the 
supper  which  the  ladies  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  are  giving  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon.' 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  our  going 
to  all  sorts  of  gatherings  open  to  the 
public.  We  began  to  realize  that  we 
knew  more  people  who  spoke  to  us  on 
the  street,  but  no  more  of  the  towns- 
people called  on  us,  nor  were  we  invit- 
ed to  any  of  their  parties.  There  was  a 
young  men's  club  in  town  which  decid- 
ed to  give  a  benefit  party  and  dance,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  go  to  help 
the  poor  of  the  town.  Two  of  the  young 
men  invited  Grace  and  me  to  go.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  party  was  given 
was  a  good  one,  the  young  men  were 
respectable,  and  we  went. 

"The  next  noon  the  Superintendent 
sent  us  word  that  he  would  like  to  see 
us  in  the  office  at  the  close  of  school. 
The  purpose  of  the  interview  was  to 
tell  us  that  our  attending  the  party 
the  evening  before  had  been  indiscreet. 
Some  of  the  prominent  people  in  the 
town  did  not  approve  of  dancing  and 


card  playing.  Two  of  the  ministers  had 
called  upon  him  that  rnorning  and  one 
of  the  ladies  had  called  him  on  the 
phone  to  enter  protest  against  the 
teachers  attending  such  parties.  We 
explained  that  we  had  no  thought  of 
doing  anything  improper.  The  Super- 
intendent said  he  had  no  doubt  of  that, 
but  in  the  same  breath  he  intimated 
that  we  better  not  do  it  again." 

Later  in  the  year  these  two  luckless 
girl  teachers  were  reprimanded  for 
taking  supper  at  the  hotel  with  some 
boys  from  their  own  home  town,  boys 
who  had  been  neighbors  of  one  of  them 
all  her  life,  and  one  was  a  cousin. 

This  teacher's  most  interesting  and 
pertinent  letter  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing remarks: 

"Near  the  end  of  the  year  the  pastor 
of  one  of  the  churches,  realizing  that 
the  teachers  were  not  so  happy  as  they 
should  be,  devoted  a  Sunday  evening 
discourse  to  a  consideration  of  'The 
Stranger  Within  Our  Gates.'  He  sent  a 
questionnaire  to  each  teacher.  One  of 
the  questions  was,  'What  do  you  de- 
sire of  the  community  for  yourself?'  I 
really  felt  better  after  I  had  answered 
that  question.  This  is  what  I  wrote: 

"  'First,  that  I  be  received  in  the 
town  where  I  am  to  teach  as  any  other 
woman  who  is  my  equal,  intellectuall^r, 
socially  and  morally,  would  be  re- 
ceived. 

."'Second,  that  I  be  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual, not  as  one  of  a  class  distinct 
from  other  human  beings. 

"  'Third,  that  the  women  in  the 
neighborhood  call  'Tpon  me  soon  after 
my  arrival,  as  they  would  call  upon 
the  wife  of  a  merchant  or  a  lawyer 
who  moves  into  their  neighborhood, 
thus  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  show 
whether  or  not  I  am  a  social  being.  If 
I  fail  in  my  social  duties  I  am  willing 
to  be  "dropt"  as  they  would  "drop" 
any  other  woman  for  similar  reasons. 

"  'Fourth,  that  I  be  not  classed  with 
those  who  do  not  return  calls,  just  be- 
cause I  am  a  teacher. 

"  'Fifth,  that  I  be  invited  to  parties 
to    which    others   besides   teachers    are 
invited,  so  that  I  may  extend  my  at 
quaintance   and   enjoy  the   companion 
ship  of  people  some  of  whom  are  out- 
side the  teaching  profession. 

"  'Sixth,  that  when  people  talk  to 
me,  they  sometimes  allow  the  conversa- 
tion to  drift  to  topics  other  than 
school  teaching. 

"  'Seventh,  that  if  any  social  restric- 
tions other  than  a  lav^'j^er's  wife  would 
be  expected  to  observe  are  to  be  laid 
upon  me,  it  be  made  known  at  the  time 
when  the  contract  is  signed. 

"'Eighth,  that  if  the  people  in  the 
town  delay  extending  any  social  cour- 
tesies until  I  am  so  calloused  with 
homesickness  and  lonesomeness  that  I 
have  lost  any  desire  to  meet  them  half 
way,  it  shall  not  be  attributed  to  the 
natural  unsociability  of  school  teach- 
ers.' " 

To  sum  up,  then,  these  are  some  of 
the  social  disadvantages  of  being  a 
teacher:  unpleasant  living  conditions 
as  aliens  in  the  community  and  as 
aliens  so  poorly  paid  that  they  cannot 
demand  conditions  commensurate  with 
their  interest's  and  tastes;  a  public  tra- 
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DIVIDENDS 


fjiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!^ 

m  ^ 

I  THE    BROOKI^VIM  I 

I  SAVINGS    BANK  I 

=  INCORPORATED  1827  = 

5  Pierrepont  and  Clinton  Streets  ? 

=  ENTRANCES  = 

^  Pierrepont  Street  and  300  Fulton  Street  i 

=  Interest  at  ^  per  cent.  = 

=  the  rate  of  *T  per  annum  = 

5  will  he  credited  to  depositors  January   1,    1920   (payable  = 

=  on  and  after  January  20th)  on   all  sums  entitled  thereto.  = 

=  Deposits   made  on    or   belore  January    10th,    will   draw  _ 

=  interest  from  January  1st.  " 

;  CROWELL  HA"  DEN,  President  S 

m  LAURUS  E.  SUTTON,  Comptroller  ^ 

m  ARTHUR  C.  HARE,  Cashier  i 

S  CHAS.  C.  PUTNAM,  Asst.  Comptroller  S 

^■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii'? 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Now    York,     Decembtn-    4,     1919. 
PREFERRED    CAPITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    83. 
A   dividend   of   one   and   three-quarters   per   cent. 
(1%%)    on   the    Preferred    Stock    of    this   Company 
has    this    day    been    declared,     payable    Thursday, 
January   1,    1920,   to   stockholders   of   record   at   the 
close    of    business   Monday,    December    15,    1919. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the   Guaranty    Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 

S.   S.   DeLiANO,  Treasurer. 
H.    C.    WICK,   Secretary. 


AMERICAN  CAR  AND  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

New    York,    December    4,    1919. 
COMMON    CAPITAL    STOCK 
DIVIDEND    NO.    69. 
A   quarterly    dividend    of    three    per   cent.     (3%) 
on    the    Common   vStock    of    this   Company    has   this 
(lay   been   declared,    payable   Thursday,   January    1, 
1920,    to    stockholders    of    record    at    the    close    of 
busiiness   Monday,    December   15,    1919. 

Checks    will    be    mailed    by    the    Guaranty    Trust 
Company   of  New  York. 

S.   S.   DeLANO,   Treasurer. 
H.    C.    WICK,    Secretary. 

American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company 

A  dividend  of  Two  Dollars  per  share 
will  be  paid  on  Thursday,  January  15, 
1920,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Saturday,  December 
20,  1919. 

C.  D.   MILNE,  Treasurer. 


THE    NEW    YORK    CENTRAL    RAILROAD    CO. 

New    York,    December   10,    1919. 

A  Dividend  of  One  Dollar  and  Twenty-live  Cents 
($1.25)  per  share  on  the  Capital  Stock  of  this 
Company  has  been  declared,  payable  February  2, 
1920,  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer,  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business  Janu- 
ary   2,     1920. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
Stockholders  of  this  Company,  which  will  be  held 
January  28,  1920,  the  stock  transfer  books  will 
be  closed  at  3  P.  M.,  January  2,  1920,  and 
reopened  at  10  A.  M.,  January  29th,  1920. 
MILTON    S.    BARGEE,    Treasurer. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 

The  directors  of  this  corporation  have  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  i}^%  on  the  preferred 
capital  stock.  They  have  also  declared  a  divi- 
dend of  50c  per  share  on  the  common  capital 
stock.  The  dividends  on  both  preferred  and 
common  stock  are  payable  January  5,  1920,  to 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
December    16,    1919. 

L.    A.    COOLIDGE,    Treasurer. 

UNITED    FRUIT    COMPANY 

DIVIDEND  No.  82 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  two  and  one-half  per 
cent  (two  and  one-half  dollars  per  share)  on  the 
capital  stock  of  this  Company  has  been  declared, 
payable  on  January  15,  1920,  to  stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  December  20,  1919. 
JOHN    W.    DAMON,    Treasurer. 

PACIFIC   GAS    AND   ELECTRIC    CO. 
COMMON    STOCK    DIVIDEND    NO.    16. 

A  meetiuK  of  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been 
called  for  December  31,  1919,  to  declare  the  reg- 
ular quarterly  dividend  of  !|;i.25  ix-r  share  upon 
the  Common  Capital  Stock  of  the  C5ompanv,  pav- 
lable  by  ch.cks  mail(>d  January  15,  1920,  to  stocit- 
holders  of  record  at  3:30  o'clock  P.  M.  Decem- 
ber 31,    1919.     The   Transfer   Books   will    not    close 

„        „  D.    H.    FOOTE,    Secretary. 

San  Francisco,  Cal..   December  8,   1919. 


dition  that  permits  townspeople  to  de- 
mand unreasonable  things  of  the 
teacher  in  the  way  of  conformity  to 
the  ideas  of  the  town,  and  that  does 
not  hesitate  to  criticize  unkindly 
things  harmless  in  themselves  and  nor- 
mally interesting  and  enjoyable  to 
young  women;  a  public  tradition  that 
blames  and  dislikes  the  teacher  for  a 
certain  cautious  dryness  of  personality 
that  is  the  result  of  poverty  and  criti- 
cism, not  the  cause;  and  a  public  tra- 
dition that  does  not  give  the  unmar- 
ried woman  worker  the  same  courtesy 
and  consideration  shown  to  the  woman 
who  lives  at  ease  as  the  wife  of  any 
townsman.  Moreover  there  is  the  social 
segregation  of  the  teacher,  the  tradi- 
tion that  makes  people  invite  teachers 
only  to  meet  other  teachers.  This  is 
done'  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
and   resented   by  teachers   everywhere. 

The  writer  knows  of  many  parties 
given  by  kind-hearted  patrons  of 
schools,  public  and  private,  for  the 
teachers.  Nearly  always  the  teachers 
attending  such  parties  are  as  bored  as 
the  givers  of  them.  And  yet  if  they 
were  to  meet  under  favorable  circum- 
stances they  might  have  a  good  time 
together,  they  might  find  much  in  com- 
mon. But  both  sides  have  been  bored 
without  knowing  why.  And  consequent- 
ly the  gulf  is  dug  deeper  between  the 
public-spirited  patron  of  the  school 
and  the  teachers.  Yet  the  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek. 

Suppose  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  invite 
Johnny's  six  favorite  lady  teachers  to 
dinner  with  them.  Do  they  invite  any 
attractive  young  men  or  other  attrac- 
tive people  to  meet  them?  By  no 
means.  They  invite  these  ladies  who 
have  been  working  together  all  day  to 
dress  up  and  come  together  in  the 
evening  and  talk  about  Johnny. 
"Well,"  says  the  host,  carving  the  tur- 
key, "how  is  school?"  But  if  a  lawyer 
were  dining  with  him  he  would  be 
most  unlikely  to  fumble  around  in  his 
mind  for  such  an  inquiry  as  "How's  the 
bar?"  And  his  wife  will  murmur  to 
the  poor  teacher  on  her  left,  "Do  you 
really  think  Johnny  will  improve?" 
The  party  is  spoiled.  To  put  it  bluntly, 
such  treatment  of  teachers  is  discour- 
teous and  unkind,  however  good  the  in- 
tention, and  the  sooner  people  realize 
it  the  better.  As  one  teacher  once  said 
to  me,  "That  dinner  was  only  a  clumsy 
charity!  I  could  hardly  swallow  it!" 

This  segregation  reacts  against  the 
children's  best  interests.  The  happier, 
more  normal,  and  richer  are  teacher's 
lives,  the  better  will  they  be  able  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  little  children. 
And  so  long  as  people  have  no  better 
way  of  introducing  teachers  to  the 
communities  they  serve  than  that 
which  I  have  seen  all  too  often — send- 
ing them  a  printed  notice  of  the  first 
church  affair  with  a  paid  admission  to 
be  held  after  the  beginning  of  school 
and  adding  that  it  will  be  a  good 
chance  to  meet  parents — so  long  as 
people  do  this  sort  of  thing,  threaten- 
ing unpopularity  if  the  teacher  does 
not  accept  it  in  silence,  just  so  long 
will  teachers  who  are  socially  self-re- 
specting be  unhappy  and  discontented 
with  "the  teacher's"  job. 


The  Value  of 
a  Surety  Bond 

The  bonding  business  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  on  a  uniformly  firm  basis 
of  financial  strength. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  most  desirable  Surety  Bond 
is  that  of  the  company  whose  repu- 
tation for  prompt  payment  of  just 
claims  is  universally  recognized. 

In  both  ability  and  willingness  to 
meet  just  claims  promptly,  the 
American  Surety  Co.  has  thorough- 
ly earned  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  business  world. 

For  Fidelity,  Surety,  Contract, 
Judicial  or  Burglary  Bonds  consult 
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AMERICAN  SUBEiy 
BUILDING 


Surety 

Co     of 
Newllork 

Founded  1884 

100  Broadway 

(Telephone  Rector  9500) 


189  Montague  St.— Brooklyn— Tel.  Main  1450 
Branch  Offices?*  Agencies  Throughout  America 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  R.  R.  BROWN 

President  First  Vice-President 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Four  Per  Cent.  Collateral  Trust  Bonds 

Coupons  from  these  Bonds,  payable  by 
their  terms  on  January  i,  1920,  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company 
in  New  York,  will  be  paid  by  the  Bank- 
ers' Trust  Company,  16  Wall  Street. 

C.  D.  Milne,  Treasurer. 


LEARN  FROM 
ADVERTISING 

THE  main  thing  an  adver- 
tiser wants  to  do  is  to 
tell  you  plainly  just  how  and 
why  his  goods  are  worthy  of 
your  consideration.  You  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  that 
alone,  because  many  things  you 
see  advertised  are  the  things 
you  buy  and  use  in  your  regu- 
lar daily  life.  By  reading  the 
advertisements,  you  can  learn 
the  names  and  read  descriptions 
of  the  things  that  are  best  and 
most  satisfactory. 
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WE  are  members  of 
the  F.  T.  D.,  an 
association  of  florists 
(12C0  strong)  which 
makes  it  possibe  for 
us  to  have  flowers  de- 
livered in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or 
Canada  within  two  or 
three  hours  after  your 
order  is  received. 

DARD'S 

FLORIST 

341  Madison  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1S74 


How  to  Study  This   Number 

The  Independent  Lesson  Plans 


Don't  Wear 
a  Truss 

Brooks'    Appliance,    the 

modern  scientific  invention, tlie 
wonderful  new  discovery  that 
relieves  rupture,  will  be  sent, 
on  trial.  No  obnoxious  springs 
or  pads. 

Brooks'  Rupture  Appliance 

Has  automatic  Air  Cushions.  Binds  and 
draws  the  broken  parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  No  lies.  Durable, 
cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.  S.  patents.  Catalog  and  measure  blanks 
mailed  free.  Send  name  and  address  today. 
Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  490-G  State  St.,  ManbaU,  Midi. 
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^  More  com- 

"fortable,  healthful,  convenient. 
Takes  place  of  all  outdoor  toilets, 
where  Bcrms  breed.  Be  ready  for  a 
long,  cold  winter.  Have  a  warm, 
Banitary,  comfortable,  odorless 
'  toilet  ia  the  house  anywhere  you 
want  it.  Don't  go  out  in  the  cold. 
A  boon  to  invalids.  Endorsed  by 
health  officials  everywhere. 

Guaranteed  Odorless 

The  frerms  are  killed  by  a  chemi- 
cal in  water  in  the  container.  Emp- 
ty once  a  month  as  easy  as  ashes. 
The  original  closet.  Guaranteed. 
THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Aak 
for  catalog  and  price. 

ROWE  SANITARY  MFG.  CO. 

t2t06    Rows  BIdg..  Detroit,  Mich, 

As!£  about  Ro-San  Washstaod  and 

Rollinir  Bath  Tub. 

No  Plumbing  Required. 


AUTHORS 

Perfected  MSS.,  fiction,  VERSE  or  other  fields, 
available  for  BOOK  makeup,  carefully  read  and 
considered.  Prompt  report  whether  we  ca.n  fi- 
nance, market  and  exploit  the  book  will  be  ren- 
dered   after    examination.     Forward    your    copy. 

ROXBURGH  PUBUSHING  CO.,  Inc. 

61  Court  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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MENTHOL  CDUGH  DROPS 

SWEETEN  THE  BREATH 


HISTORY,       CIVICS       AND 
ECONOMICS 

BY  ARTHUR  M.  WOLFSON,   PH.D. 

PRINCIPAL     OF     THE     HIGH      SCHOOL     OF     COMMERCE, 
NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.  Political  and   Economic   Reconstruction   in 

Europe — "Getting  the  World  on  Its  Feet 
Again,"  "The  London  Conference," 
"Italian    Troubles." 

1.  What,  according  to  Mr.  Sisson,  are  the 
chief  economic  needs  of  Europe  at  the 
present  time  ?  How  are  these  needs  to  be 
supplied? 

2.  What  proofs  does  Mr.  Sis.son  offer  that, 
"The  great  need  [in  France]  is  not  for- 
eign machines  and  tools,  but  materials  with 
which    to    operate   idle   equipment"? 

3.  "England,  however,  is  fundamentally 
sound."  Discuss  this  statement  under  the 
following  headings:  (a)  finance,  '  (b) 
manufactures,    (c)    shipping.      ' 

4.  "The  situation  in  Belgium  is  particularly 
bright."  Show  that  the  facts  presented 
justify   this   statement. 

5.  What  economic  and  political  problems  are 
clamoring  for  solution  in  Italy  at  the  pres- 
ent time? 

6.  If  the  United  States  fails  to  ratify  the 
Treaty,  what  will  be  the  probable  effect  on 
European   international  relations  ? 

7.  Do  you  agree  that,  "We  cannot  safely  re- 
fuse to  help  Europe,  and  it  is  sound  bus- 
iness to  do  all  that  we  reasonably  can  to 
speed  the  rehabilitation  of  .  .  .  countries 
abroad" ? 

II.  To   Get   Our   Share   of   World    Trade. 

1.  Prove  that,  "In  our  own  interest,  for  the 
sake  of  our  foreign  trade  and  our  war 
loans,  .  .  .  we  must  safeguard  Europe 
against  a  breakdown  of  credit,  exchange 
and   commerce."   How   is   this   to   be  done? 

2.  "Every  nation  needs  American  food,  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials  .  .  .  — but  Amer- 
ican exports  to  Europe  have  shown  a  sharp 
decline."   Why? 

3.  "The  excess  of  her  imports  over  exports 
has  driven  European  exchange  down  to  un- 
precedented low  levels."  Make  this  state- 
ment the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the 
theory    of    international    exchange. 

4.  "Clearly  we  must  stimulate  our  import 
along  with  our  export  trade."  How  is  this 
to  be  done? 

III.  The  Italian  Immigrant — "Our  Common 
Interest." 

1.  From  what  part  of  Italy  have  most  of  the 
emigrants  to  America  come?  How  do  you 
account  for  this  fact? 

2.  What  has  the  Italian  immigrant  contributed 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States  ? 

3.  The  author  of  this  article  seems  to  feel  that 
both  as  matter  of  national  and  internation- 
al policy  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  restrict 
too  closely  Italian  immigration  into  this 
country.   Do   you    agree? 

4.  Comment  on  this  statement:  "Especially 
important  is  the  question  of  the  treatment 
of  immigrant  workmen  in  social  legisla- 
tion." 

IV.  A    Hold-Up    on   the    Railroads. 

1.  Summarize  the  provisions  of  the  Cummins 
Railroad    Bill    referred    to    in    this    article. 

2.  What  are  the  grounds  of  Senator  LaFol- 
lette's  opposition  to  the  bill  ? 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  the  railroads  should  be 
returned  to  private  ownership  early  in 
1920  or  that  the  solution  of  the  question 
should  be  deferred   to   a   later   time? 

4.  What  is  the  present  status  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  ?  Do  you  see  any  signs  that  the  dead- 
lock  will  soon   be  broken  ? 

5.  Why  has  Senator  Borah  renounced  all 
claim  to  the  Republican  presidential  nom- 
ination ?  Discuss  the  relative  claims  of 
Senator  Johnson  and  General  Wood  to  the 
nomination. 

V.  Community  Housekeeping  —  "Don't 
Come    Out   of  the    Kitchen." 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  communal 
meals  and  of  cooperative  housekeeping 
which   the   author   fails   to    discuss  ? 

2.  Are  the  examples  of  communal  meals  given 
in  this  article  the  only  ones  which  could  be 
given  ? 

3.  What  does  this  statement  mean:  "For, 
after  all,  ...  it  is  not  the  producer  that 
rules  in   the   end,   but   the   consumer." 

4.  Draw  up,  if  you  can,  an  answer  to  the 
author's  indictment  against  the  communal 
meal. 


ENGLISH:     LITERATURE     AND 
COMPOSITION 

BY    FREDERICK  HOUK   LAW,   PH.D. 

HEAD    OF    THE    E.NGLISH    DEPARTMENT,    STUYVESANT 
HIGH     SCHOOL,     NEW     YORK     CITY 

I.    To    Get    Our   Share   of    World    Trade.    By 
Joshua     Willis    Alexander. 

1.  Write  a  single  paragraph  explaining  the 
two  ways  in  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  can  aid  the  United  States  to  ob- 
tain   wor;d   trade. 

2.  Imagine  that  you  are  an  employee  of  one 
of  the  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Write  a  short  report  of  informa- 
tion that  will  aid  the  development  of  our 
foreign  trade. 

3.  Explain  the  following  senteijce:  "Our  mis- 
takes of  the  past  have  been  due  in  large 
Dart  to  a  lack  of  data  upon  which  to  base 
correct   decisions." 

4.  Show  how  the  sentence  just  quoted  ap- 
plies to  debating,  or  to  the  writing  of  ar- 
gument. 

5.  Name  and  explain  at  least  five  methods 
of    obtaining    data. 

6.  Explain  why  the  ability  to  obtain  data  is 
as  well  worth  cultivating  as  the  ability  to 
speak   or   write  correctly. 

7.  Write  a  paragraph  in  full  explanation  of 
the  figure,  "We  cannot  erect  a  Chinese 
wall  around  this  country  with  doors  that 
open  outward  only." 

8.  Explain   why   it  is   reasonable   to   believe  the  - 
sentence:    "If    Europe    sinks,    we,    too,    will 
be    dragged    into    the    quagmire." 

9.  Define  every  one  of  the  following  words : 
stabilized,  fiscal  year,  commodities,  re- 
habilitation,   disseminating. 

II.  Getting    the    World    on    Its    Feet    Again. 
By    Francis    H.    Sisson. 

1.  Give  a  talk  in  which  you  explain  what  the 
writer  means  by  saying:  "The  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world  are  inseparably  leagued 
together  thru  economic  conditions.  Each  is 
dependent  upon  the  other." 

2.  Prove,  by  illustrations  from  history,  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  agreeing  with  the 
writer  when  he  says:  "Eventually,  I  feel 
confident,   the   constructive   forces   will   win." 

3.  Summarize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  problems 
that    now    confront    various    lands. 

4.  Read  aloud,  with  proper  emphasis,  the  last 
paragraph   of  the   article. 

5.  What  can  you  do  to  fulfil  the  "high  and 
great  trust"  that  you,  as  an  American, 
have   in    your  keeping? 

III.  It's  Only  Teacher!  By  Marguerite 
Wilkinson. 

1.  Draw  from  the  article  material  for  a  con- 
structive paragraph  on  "Advantages  Gained 
by  a  Community  That  Elevates  the  Position 
of   Teacher." 

2.  What  attitude  of  mind  concerning  teach- 
ers is  expressed  in  the  following  works: 
"The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"    "Great    Expectations"? 

3.  For  what  reasons  should  the  world  at  large 
respect  the  following  teachers :  James  A. 
Garfield,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Ex-President  Eliot  of  Harvard, 
President  Butler  of  Columbia,  President 
Wilson  ? 

4.  Prove  that  it  will  benefit  any  community 
to   increase  the  salaries   of   its  teachers. 

IV.  The  Elusive  Fourth  Dimension.  By 
Edwin    E.   Slosson. 

1.  The  "Fourth  Dimension"  is  a  mathemati- 
cal term.  Draw  from  the  article  a  defini- 
tion of  the  "Fourth  Dimension." 

2.  Prove  that  the  article  gives  a  list  of  inter- 
esting  stories,    well    worth    the    reading. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  many  of  H.  G. 
Wells's  stories  ? 

4.  In  what  ways  are  H.  G.  Wells's  stories 
like    Hawthorne's    stories  ? 

5.  Do  any  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  stories  re- 
semble   H.    G.    Wells's   stories?    Explain. 

6.  Draw  from  this  article  material  for  an  in- 
genious and   surprizing  story. 

7.  Explain  how  Jules  Verne  would  have  taken 
advantage    of    such    material. 

8.  What  is  the  principal  point  of  Dr.  Slosson's 
article  ? 

V.  The   News   of  the   Week. 

1.  Give  a  talk  explaining  the  recent  troubles 
in  Egypt. 

2.  What  is  the  present  situation  between  the 
United   States   and   Mexico? 

3.  Explain  the  steps  by  which  national  pro- 
hibition   has    come    into    being. 

4.  What  questions  still  trouble  the  people  of 
Europe? 

5.  What  has  become  of  "The  League  of  Na- 
tions" ? 

6.  Explain  "the  railroad  question." 
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